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ADVERTISEMENT-VOLUME  IX. 


In  bringing  to  a  close  the  Ninth  Volume  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Maga- 
ziNE,  the  Publishers  gladly  renew  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Preii  and  the 
Public  for  the  continued  and  increasing  favor  which  has  rewarded  their  exertions. 

Although  the  Publishers  have  been  obliged  to  devote  no  small  portion  of  their 
attention  to  the  re-establishment  of  other  departments  of  their  business,  they  are 
confident  that  the  Volume  now  completed  will  show  that  the  interests  of  the  Mag- 
azine have  not  been  neglected.  The  Illustrations  exceed,  both  in  number  and 
expense,  those  furnished  in  any  previous  Volume,  while  the  literary  matter  has 
been  selected  from  a  field  continually  widening.  The  mechanical  execution  has 
been  less  immediately  under  their  personal  supervision  than  heretofore,  yet  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Magazine  has  not  materially  sufiered.  The  Publishers 
are  happy  to  announce  that  the  manufacturing  portion  of  their  establishment  has 
now  been  reconstructed  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  amplitude  and  completeness 
than  before  ;  and  they  are  confident  that  the  succeeding  Volumes  of  the  Magazine 
will  be  produced  in  a  more  attractive  form  than  any  that  have  appeared. 

The  Pubhshers  have '  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  no  change  is  demanded 
in  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Magazine  has  been  conducted.  It  has 
subserved  no  sectional  or  party  interests ;  and  not  an  article  has  been  admitted 
into  its  pages  to  which  any  reasonable  or  just  exception  could  be  taken.  The  strict 
oversight  that  has  secured  this  result  will  still  be  maintained.  The  Magazine 
will,  as  heretoforQ,  be  in  all  respects  National,  and  net  Sectional.  The  purpose 
of  its  Publishers  will  continue  to  be  to  present  the  best  productions  of  American 
and  Foreign  Literature  in  the  most  attractive  form.  The  series  of  Illustrated. 
Articles  already  prepared  for  the  next  Volume  exceed  in  number  and  interest  any 
that  they  have  presented,  and  the  number  of  contributors  from  whom  articles 
have  been  secured  has  been  greatly  augmented.  The  Editorial  Department  will 
present  its  accustomed  variety,  embracing  every  topic  of  interest,  from  the  gravest 
discussion  and  criticism  to  the  most  piquant  details  of  gossip  and  anecdote. 

The  Publishers  feel  warranted,  from  the  materials  now  in  their  possession,  in 
assuring  the  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  that  the  next  Volume  will,  in  ever}' 
point  of  interest,  exceed  any  one  that  they  have  heretofore  produced. 
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THE  STEPPES,  ODESSA,  AND  THE 
CRIMEA. 

¥E  passed  a  week  very  pleasantly  at  Buchar- 
est, watching  the  many-coiored  tide  of  life 
which  flows  through  its  broad  streets.  At  first 
we  could  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were 
not  in  Paris  or  Vienna.  The  French,  if  the  worst 
colonists,  are  the  best  pioneers  of  civilization  in 
the  world.  Farewell  to  the  still  life  of  the  Orient 
when  its  territories  are  invaded  by  Parisian  cooks 
and  modistes.  French  modes,  French  manners, 
and  above  all,  the  French  language,  saluted  us 
every  where.  But  the  old  customs  and  forms 
have  not  surrendered  without  a  struggle ;  they 
still  manifest  themselves  in  picturesque  contrast 
with  their  successors.  In  one  comer  of  a  splen- 
did saloon  fitted  up  like  a  Parisian  drawing-room 
grave  bearded  old  Boyards,  in  long  fur  pelisses, 
recline,  calmly  smoking  the  pipe  of  tranquillity  ; 
while  the  centre  is  occupied  with  gay  groups  at- 
tired in  Parisian  modes  hardly  three  months  old, 
whirling  in  the  waltz,  the  polka,  or  the  schot- 
tische,  or  chatting  of  those  infinite  nothings  of 
society,  for  which  the  French  language  is  the  only 
vehicle.  Servants  in  the  rich  Half-oriental  Al- 
banian costume  bear  about  perfumed  waters  to 
bathe  the  hands  of  the  visitors ;  or  with  native 
grace  replenish  the  bubbling  narguilles  of  the 
sedate  smokers.  But  every  where  it  is  evident 
that  the  new  modes  are  gaining  ground  on  the 
old.  With  the  present  generation  the  race  of  the 
old  Wallach  Boyards  will  become  extinct.  This 
transition  is  undoubtedly  for  the  best,  although 
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attended  with  manifold  evils.  Weeds  are  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  com,  and  the  vices  of  a  new 
form  of  life  make  themselves  apparent  earlier  than 
its  virtues.  Bucharest  has  justly  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  licentious  city  in 
Europe.  Gambling,  in  particular,  is  carried  to 
an  enormous  extent. 

Few  things  strike  one  at  first  more  than  the 
profusion  of  equipages.  No  person  of  any  pre- 
tensions ever  walks.  One  must  have  a  carriage 
to  cross  the  street.  The  fashion  has  partly  arisen 
from  the  cheapness  with  which  an  equipage  can 
be  maintained,  and  partly  from  the  condition  of 
the  streets,  which  are  always  knee  deep  in  mud, 
or  choked  with  dust.  The  few  where  any  attempt 
at  paving  has  been  made,  are  merely  floored  over 
with  logs  and  planks ;  they  go  by  the  name  of 
pon/t,  or  **  bridges,"  and  are  in  reality  uneven 
bridges  floating  en  rivers  of  filth.  The  public 
promenade,  where  the  world  of  Bucharest  shows 
itself  most  religiously  every  evening,  is  a  drive 
through  a  street,  alternately  choked  with  dust 
and  buried  in  mud.  "  hi,''  said  a  Frenchman  to 
me,  *'/««  jambea  sont  du  luxe  ;  Us  voituresy  au 
contraircy  sont  le  nccessairc."  It  is  quite  tme; 
nobody  can  afford  to  walk.  One  may  lodge  where- 
he  will,  but  he  must  ride. 

The  census  shows  a  Jewish  population  of  but 
about  five  thousand.  We  should  have  supposed! 
there  were  five  times  as  many.  They  are  omni> 
present.  Go  where  you  will,  you  are  met  by  the- 
broad-brimmed  hat,  msty  gabardine,  and  flowing- 
beard  of  the  Israelite,  which  announce  to  you 
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the  presence  of  one  who  is  ready  to  be  your  serv- 
ant. He  is  your  slave  waiting  for  orders;  or 
rather  he  is  the  slave  of  your  purse.  The  pias- 
ters in  your  pocket  are  a  magnet,  a  chann,  which 
binds  him  to  you.  You  can  scarcely  touch  one, 
even  unconsciously,  without  bringing  before  yoU 
some  of  these  haunting  spirits,  as  the  rubbing  of 
Aladdin^s  lamp  sununoned  its  subject  genii.  A 
most  serviceable  spirit  is  the  Israelite  at  Bucha- 
rest. He  can  speak  to  you  in  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages, so  that  you  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all 
tongues,  other  than  your  own  vernacular,  as  are 
the  ministers  whom  we  send  to  represent  us  at 
foreign  courts,  if  he  can  not  find  some  medium  of 
communication  with  you.  Of  English  he  is  very 
likely  ignorant;  but  he  speaks  German  and 
French  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  very  likely 
Spanish  and  Italian,  besides  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  city.  He  knows  every  body,  every  place, 
and  every  thing — and  all  that  he  has  and  is  stands 
at  your  disposal,  for  a  very  moderate  sum — and 
he  will  receive  any  amount  of  anger  and  contempt 
that  you  feel  disposed  to  inflict,  into  the  bargain. 
If  you  feel  disposed  to  add  blows,  he  will  avoid 
them  indeed  if  he  can ;  but  he  does  not  dream  of 
resenting  them,  or  of  ceasing  to  proffer  his  serv- 
ices. 

If  he  is  yours  you  are  none  the  less  his,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to  come  into  possession 
of  his  own.  The  sooner  you  surrender  the  better 
for  you.     He  haunts  you  like  a  shadow — not  ob- 


trusively or  importunately,  but  insinuatingly,  per- 
sistently. You  descend  to  your  carriage,  and  h« 
is  at  the  door ;  you  turn  the  comer  of  a  street, 
and  before  you  have  gone  twenty  paces  you  see 
his  tall  figure  on  your  track,  or  starting  up  from 
some  nook  in  your  front.  You  form  a  vfish,  and 
he  stands  before  you  ready  to  execute  it.  If  by 
any  chance  you  have  employed  him  for  the  slight- 
est service,  you  have  bound  yourself  to  him  dur- 
ing your  stay. 

We  luckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  old  Mordecai, 
who  had  pointed  out  to  us  the  entrance  to  the 
baths  on  our  arrival.  When  we  emerged  frt>m 
the  cavernous  entrance,  we  saw  him  standing 
within  a  few  paces,  his  tall  figure  bent  forward 
in  an  attitude  of  humility,  which  yet  somehow 
seemed  free  from  *  servility.  Heaven  knows 
whether  he  had  loitered  there  all  the  while  we 
were  passing  through  the  Inferno,  the  Purgato- 
rio,  and  the  Paradiso  of  a  Turkish  bath.  He  had 
wisely  waited  for  his  fee  till  after  we  had  bathed, 
and  had  become  comfortable  and  benevolent.  In 
the  beatitude  of  the  moment  we  of  course  could 
not  avoid  crossing  his  withered  palm  with  a  few 
paras.  He  followed  us  all  that  day  and  the  next, 
as  noiselessly  and  unobtrusively  as  our  shadows, 
never  addressing  us,  but  still  contriving  to  let  us 
know  that  he  was  at  our  service.  He  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  premonition  whither  we  were 
going.  We  found  him  awaiting  us  at  the  Cath- 
edral gate,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  Assem- 
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biy,  by  the  foot  of  the  ruined  tower  of  Cottza, 
which  commemorates  the  occupation  of  the  spot 
by  the  mad  Swede,  Charles  XII.  For  two  whole 
days  we  resisted  the  mute  ofTers  of  his  services  ; 
but  he  waited  his  time,  and  on  the  third  morning 
it  came. 

**  Major,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  **  I  must  get 
two  or  three  dollars*  ^rth  of  piasters  and  paras." 
We  had  both  assumed  the  military  rank  which 
we  had  attained  in  the  militia  at  home ;  and  per- 
haps we  had  brevetted  ourselves  to  two  or  three 
grades  above  those  that  strictly  belonged  to  us — 
a  wise  precaution  in  Russia,  where  all  rank  is 
military. 

"  Ya,  vfokly  Obergty*^  replied  Brown,  who  was 
fond  of  airing  his  German  vocabulary,  which  was 
no  very  protracted  operation. 

Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his  lips  when  I 
heard  a  guttural  voice  at  my  elbow,  in  broken  yet 
quite  intelligible  Teutonic  : 

"  Erlauben  mir^  Jhio  Ei'Mnch,  gefdWgackt^ 
Ihro  an  eirCn  WechachTr  wHsch'n  V* — ^which  in 
corresponding  English  might  run  something  thus : 
**  Vill  his  Exshelensh  pleash  let  me  show  him  to 
an  Exshanger!" 

"  Yd,  iDohl — ^Vcry  well,"  replied  Brown,  proud 
of  having  made  himself  understood  by  a  foreign- 
er, as  I  nodded  assent ;  and  our  bearded  friend 
took  possesnon  of  us.     He  led  us  to  a  brother 


Israelite,  who  sat  chinking  his  coin  in  a  dingy 
little  shop.  For  a  certain  per  centage  he  speed- 
ily transmuted  our  good  honest  silver  into  the 
brassy-looking  small  change  of  the  place.  A 
couple  of  piasters  placed  in  his  palm  speedily  set 
honest  Mordecai's  eyes  rolling  with  an  expression 
of  benediction,  as  though  he  were  imploring  upon 
us  the  good  offices  of  all  his  fore&thers,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  princely  Abraham. 

For  the  remaining  four  days  of  our  stay  ^t  Bu- 
charest we  yielded  ourselves  wholly  to  his  direc- 
tion ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  he  proved  himself  a 
most  unexceptionable  cicerone.  Under  his  guid- 
ance we  ventured,  to  discard  our  carriage,  and  to 
penetrate  the  muddy  suburbs  where  the  poor 
Wallachs  who  go  on  foot,  and  do  not  wear  Pa- 
risian coats,  eat  their  Indian  porridge  and  drink 
their  fiery  plum  brandy,  as  their  forefathers  had 
done  before  them.  We  peered  into  the  squalid 
huts  where  generations  of  keen-eyed  gipsies  herd 
together,  in  rags  and  filth,  under  which  not  un- 
frequently  were  disguised  forms  and  features  of 
wonderful  beauty,  with  those  delicate  hands  which 
speak  of  thetr  Hindoo  origin. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  sights  present- 
ed in  the  suburbs  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
destruction  of  the  superabundance  of  the  lean  and 
wolfish  dogs  common  to  all  the  East  is  efi*ected. 
A  stout  gipsy  drags  along  behind  him  the  carcass 
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of  a  dog  just  killed ;  not  far  behind  follows  an- 
other, armed  with  a  huge  club,  with  hu  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  puffing  away  at  a  long  pipe,  as 
though  quite  unconscious  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  confederate.  From  every  lane  and  alley,  out 
of  every  hole  and  comer,  from  hehind  every  hill- 
ock and  heap  of  rabbbh,  rush  out  the  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  of  the  dead  hero.  Old  veterans 
scarred  with  a  hundred  wounds  abandon  the  half- 
gnawed  bone  or  mutilated  cat  which  their  prow- 
ess has  secured,  and  rush  barking  and  yelling 
around  Iheir  enemy ;  young  aspirants  join  in  the 
cry  and  pursuit,  and  a  wailing  arises  like  that 
which  went  up  from  the  Dardan  gates  when,  as 
Homer  sings,  the  **  divine  Achilles"  dragged  bis 
slain  foe  around  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  dragger 
of  the  slain  pursues  his  steady  way,  followed  by 
his  imperturbable  compeer.  The  canine  throng, 
gathering  courage  from  numbers  and  their  own 
cries,  press  nearer  and  nearer.  The  leader  at 
length  comes  within  reach  of  t^e  bludgeon  of  the 
hindmost  gipsy.  Swift  as  lightning,  and  inevit- 
able as  fate,  it  descends  upon  his  skull ;  a  smoth- 
ered howl,  and  another  canine  shade  is  sent  to 
bear  company  with  the  slain  Hector.  The  throng 
scatter  affrighted,  only  to  be  gathered  again  at 
the  next  turning.  At  evening  the  pair  of  gipsies 
proceed  to  the  magistrate  to  render  an  account 
of  the  day's  slaughter,  and  receive  the  stipulated 
price  per  head. 

At  length  the  day  for  our  departure  arrived. 
In  the  gray  morning  our  old  carou9$i  lumbered 
up  to  the  door,  with  its  long  file  of  shaggy  ponies. 
Early  as  it  was,  old  Mordecai  was  there,'with  his 
head  bowed  in  his  usual  humble  attitude.  A  few 
coins  pressed  rather  than  flung  into  his  lean  hand, 
brought  up  a  look  of  gratitude  that  would  have 
been  cheap  at  tenfold  the  sum.  His  face  wore  a 
look  of  proud  humility  as  he  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  breast  with  that  Oriental  grace  and  dignity 
which  befitted  his  lofly  lineage  rather  than  his 
humble  fortunes.  Poor  old  Mordecai,  I  fear  it 
was  but  seldom  that  the  few  piasters  he  so  pa- 
tiently earned  were  not  embittered  with  curses 
and  blows. 

Day  was  still  struggling  with  night  as  we  dash- 
ed through  the  muddy  ponti  into  the  broad  marshy 
steppe,  whose  unbroken  green  surface  stretched 
all  around.  That  greensward  must  be  now  sadly 
tracked  by  the  wheels  of  the  Russipn  artillery, 
and  reddened  with  the  gore  of  the  poor  peasantry,, 
slaughtered  in  a  quarrel  not  their  own.  Musco- 
vite or  Moslem — fire  or  frying-pan :  between  two 
such  alternatives  the  poor  Wallachs  have  but  a 
sorry  choice.  As  the  sun  arose  we  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  at  Bucharest,  whose  hundred 
spires,  rising  above  the  low  banks  of  vapor, 
gleamed  red  in  its  level  beams. 

Noon  found  us  fording  a  river,  with  an  un- 
pronounceable name,  whose  turbid  and  swollen 
current  gave  evidence  that  a  storm  had  been  rag- 
ing to  the  north  and  east.  Not  long  after  we 
came  within  view  of  a  range  of  hills,  their  sum- 
mits wreathed  with  sullen  black  clouds.  At  length 
we  came  within  range  of  the  storm.  The  rain 
came  down  in  one  long,  heavy,  continuous  shower. 


The  level  green  plains  were  speedily  transformed 
into  a  marsh,  where  our  wheels  sank  up  to  the 
axles. 

Of  the  three  days'  journey  through  the  raio, 
all  my  recollections  are  mingled  into  a  confused 
mass.  I  must  have  dozed  nearly  all  the  while. 
I  remember  that  we  passed  two  or  three  gangs 
of  wandering  gipsies  encamped  under  their  ragged 
black  tents.  Through  the  thick  smoke  we  could 
catch  glimpses  of  half-clad  flgures  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  crouched  around  smouldering  fires 
made  of  half  sodden  weeds  and  brambles,  glaring 
at  us  from  under  their  matted  locks.  I  remember 
also  passing  two  or  three  caravans  of  the  great 
wagons  of  the  steppes,  with  their  long  trains  of 
oxen  laboriously  making  their  way  through  the 
mire.  One,  I  think,  had  given  up  in  despair; 
the  cattle  had  been  turned  loose  to  graze,  and  the 
drivers  were  smoking  around  a  fire  under  a  sort 
of  awning  stretched  between  two  wagons. 

Now  and  then  I  was  Aroused  from  my  doze  by 
an  extra  jolt  as  we  plunged  into  a  ditch,  or  by  tlM 
redoubled  cries  of  our  postillions  as  they  frantic- 
ally urged  their  tired  horses  up  some  steep  bank, 
and  found  myself  and  my  companion  sitting  in 
the  damp  straw,  our  shoulders  braced  together, 
clutching  mechanically  the  rough  sides  of  the 
vehicle. 

The  post-stations  where  we  exchanged  horses 
were  solitary  huts  of  clay  and  reeds,  standing  in 
green  oceans  of  herbage.  Close  by  was  an  open 
inclosure,  in  which  a  troop  of  horses  stood  closely 
huddled  together,  with  the  rain  streaming  down 
their  shining  sides.  Half  mechanically  we  show- 
ed our  tickets  to  the  captain  of  the  post,  without 
alighting,  while  the  exchange  of  horses  was  made ; 
then  dropped  the  expected  bacchit  into  the  hand 
of  the  expectant  official  as  he  returned  our  ticket. 
I  suppose  the  amount  was  satisfactory,  for  I  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  always  hearing  a  **  mestge 
currirUf^*  as  the  postillions,  vaulting  into  their 
wet  saddles,  sent  forth  their  long  piercing  cry, 
flourishing  their  whips  with  superhuman  vigor. 

Now  and  then  we  were  aware  that  we  were 
passing  a  village,  and  in  a  more  genial  mood  we 
might  have  paused  to  admire  the  rustic  churches, 
whose  slender  steeples  rose  in  the  leaden  air 
above  the  quaint  peaked  roofs.  One  night  we 
slept  upon  a  heap  of  steaming  hay  in  the  comer 
of  a  leaky  post-hut.  The  next  night,  darkness 
had  long  set  in  as  with  infinite  diflSculty  we  forded 
a  muddy  stream  and  toiled  up  a  steep  bank  into 
a  village,  where  we  found  a  hotel,  with  a  water- 
tight roof.  This  village  was  called  Rimnik. 
Hard  by  was  an  old  Turkish  castle  built  of  brick. 
Here,  we  were  told,  Suwarrow  gained  one  of  his 
great  victories,  from  which  he  received  his  title 
of  Count,  or  Baron,  or  Prince,  or  something  else, 
of  Rimnik.  It  must  have  been  just  before  the 
"crowning  mercy"  of  Ismail.  Next  day  we 
came  to  a  river  mnning  through  the  centre  of  a 
little  village.  This  was  Fokshani,  the  frontier 
town  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  one  half  belong- 
ing to  each  Principality. 

Wait  long  enough  and  the  end  will  come.  The 
close  of  our  storm  came  at  last.     A  bright  sky 
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greeted  us  upon  our  first  raoming  in  Moldavia, 
and  a  warm  sun  dried  the  wet  hay  in  which  we 
were  seated,  and  sent  comfort  through  our  be- 
numbed limbs.  The  country  also  began  to  assume 
a  more  interesting  aspect.  The  line  of  the  horizon 
was  broken  by  a  range  of  rounded  hills,  and  a 
tree  here  and  there  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
landscape.  Still  our  progress  was  but  slow,  for 
the  whole  country  had  been  flooded,  and  the 
plains  were  one  morass,  through  which  our  spir- 
ited little  animals,  who  seemed  aware  that  we 
bad  bestowed  a  liberal  bacchi*  upon  their  riders, 
could  hardly  drag  our  carriage. 

Our  course  lay  in  a  northeastern  direction, 
through  a  broad  valley  watered  by  the  river  Bir- 
lat.  There  seemed  to  be  no  very  definite  road ; 
the  plain  was  tracked  in  every  direction  by  wheel- 
ruts  plowed  deeply  in  the  soft  soil.  They  were 
filled  with  water,  and  looked  like  miniature  ^• 
nals.  It  was  with  a  sensation  of  positive  pleasure 
that,  on  the  second  day  ajfler  our  entrance  into 
Moldavia,  we  found  ourselves  ascending  a  long 
^ndy  hill,  with  clumps  of  fine  trees  at  intervals 
studding  its  slope.  Arrived  at  its  summit,  we 
beheld  at  its  opposite  foot  the  spires  and  bright 
green  roofs  of  Jassy,  the  capital  of  the  Principal- 
ity. To  the  east  arose  a  fine  range  of  hills,  af- 
fording a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  wide  steppe 
which  environs  Bucharest. 

Of  Jassy  we  saw  but  little.  The  water  still 
stood  knee-deep  in  the  streets  through  which  we 
drove.     Jewish  tradesmen  flocked  to  the  doors 


and  windows  of  their  shops,  saluting  our  mud-stained  ve- 
hicle with  low  bowi  as  we  passed.     If  they  anticipated  find- 
ing nn  cuslomprB,  their  courtesy  was  all  thrown  away.     We 
rattled  at  a  dashitig  pac«  up  to  a  pretentious  hotel,  bearing 
the  fiEuinout!  title  of  **  Hotel  de  St.  Petersbourg."    Jassy, 
&a  if  aware  of  its  iin pending  absorption  into  the  Russian 
Empire,  baa  already  j^.fiumed  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  M  u  Hco  vil£  to  wn .     A  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire  some  thirty  years  ago.     The  new  town  has  been  laid 
out  in  broad  EtreetA  i«vith  immense  squares,  which  in  the 
winter  arc  a  tnarBh,  Mid  in  summer  a  Sahara.     The  houses 
have  showy  fronts,  and  roofs  painted,  in  Russian  taste,  of 
a  \ivjd  green. 
Notwithstanding  ita  sounding  name  and  showy  appear- 
ance, our  hotel  was  deficient  in 
sundry  appliances  of  comfort,  for 
which  we  would  willingly  have 
bartered  any  amount  of  display. 
For  beds  we  had  our  choice  be- 
tween a  billiard-table  and  a  naked 
couch  stuffed  with  straw.     For 
sundry  reasons  connected  with 
certain  entomological  researches 
which  we  instituted,  I  chose  the 
former,  while  Brown  determined 
to  make  trial  of  the  latter.     On 
comparing  notes  in  the  morning, 
it  was  agreed  that  I  had  made 
the  wiser  choice ;  the  bites  were 
worse  than  the  bruises.     I  doubt 
whether  the  whole  establishment 
could  boast  of  the  luxury  of  a 
pair  of  sheets ;  and  the  ordinary 
appurtenances  of  ablution  were 
no  more  to  be  had  than  the  philosopher's  stone. 

"the  Moldavian  capital  lies  but  two  short  stages 
from  the  river  Pruth,  which  for  the  last  two-score 
years  has  formed  the  nominal  boundary  between 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan.  For 
so  long  a  time  the  wave  of  Muscovite  advance 
has  been  checked.  With  the  wealth  of  the 
Golden  Horn  and  the  sunny  seas  of  the  JSgean 
in  full  view ;  with  Constantinople,  the  most 
brilliant  prize  ever  oflered  to  ambition,  almost 
under  the  guns  of  his  navy  at  Sevastopol ;  all 
waiting  apparently  for  him  but  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  grasp  them,  Nicholas  has  sufl*ered  the 
eight-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign  to  glide  away 
without  clutcliing  the  tempting  booty.  No  won- 
der that  it  should  gall  him  to  think  that  he  should 
be  the  first  of  his  line  who  has  failed  to  do  some- 
thing toward  the  traditional  policy  of  the  empire. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  his  reign  must 
soon  come  to  a  close.  It  has  been  long  and  pros- 
perous, yet  he  has  not  advanced  for  an  inch  this 
frontier  of  his  dominions.  No  wonder  that  he 
should  wish  to  signalize  the  close  of  his  reign  by 
the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Constantino,  and 
should  glare  defiance  to  the  attempt  of  combined 
Europe  to  wrest  his  prey  from  him.  As  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  it  is  now  or  never.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, his  fame  will  eclipse  even  that  of  Peter 
the  Great.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  he  re- 
linquished his  hold  upon  European  Turkey  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  when  his  forces  had  cross- 
ed the  Balkans,  held  Adrianople,  and  no  ob- 
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stacle  interposed  between  him  and  the  poMeseion 
of  Conftantinople. 

Leaving  Jassy,  we  crossed  a  snccestion  of 
steep  hills  and  narrow  ▼alleys,  and  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Skoulani,  through  which  runs  the  Pruth, 
dividing  the  town  in  the  centre.  Half  of  it  is 
thus  ill  Moldavia  and  half  in  Bessarabiai  the  latest 
acquisition  made  by  Russia  from  Turkey.  Upon 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  established  the 
Russian  quarantine  station,  where  we  were  to 
undergo  a  purification  of  fourteen  days. 

A  dismal  spot  is  this  lazaretto  at  Skoulani.  It 
consists  of  a  huge  wooden  inclosure  upon  the 
low  bank  of  the  river,  liable  to  overflow  at  every 
flood.  Within  the  inclosure  are  some  half  score 
of  huts  of  a  single  story,  with  clay  walls,  osier 
roofs,  and  mud  floors.  They  are  arranged  around 
a  small  court,  planted  with  a  few  sickly  trees. 
The  inclosure  is  guarded  by  a  troop  of  Cossacks, 
and  over  it  waves  the  bodeful  yellow  flag  of  the 
quarantine.  As  we  reached  the  Russian  bank 
of  the  river  our  passports  were  examined  by  a 
compromised  oflScial,  to  be  sure  that  we  bore  with 
us  nothing  more  suspicious  than  the  plague.  All 
being  found  in  order,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
lazaretto  by  the  guards.  The  huge  plank  gate 
opened  to  admit  us,  and  closed  after  us  with  a 
heavy  sound,  and  we  were  left  to  our  meditations. 
But  we  were  not  to  enjoy  them  in  solitude. 
Every  hut,  except  the  one  assigned  to  us,  was 
full  of  victims  like  ourselves.  With  scarcely  an 
exception  they  were  either  Jews  or  Armenians. 
They  all  wore  long  loose  gowns  of  dark  woolen, 
which  had  not  been  clean  probably  from  the  day 
when  they  were  first  assumed.  As  they  wore 
these  day  and  night,  and  had  been  exposed  in 
them  to  the  heavy  rains  through  which  we  had 
passed,  the  assemblage  of  odors  that  rose  from 
them  defies  all  analysis  or  enumeration.  The 
two-score  **  separate  stinks"  that  are  said  to  be 
distinguishable  in  the  city  fiunous  for  Cologne 
water  and  the  sanctified  bones  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins,  were  like  gales  from  Araby 
the  blest,  compared  with  the  concatenation  of 
scents  proceeding  from  a  score  and  a  half  of  un- 
washed Jews  and  Armenians,  cooped  up  at  mid- 
summer within  a  muddy  lazaretto.  They  had 
come  from  every  quarter  of  the  insect-haunted 
world,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  fiercest 
specimens  of  the  tribes  that  fly  and  crawl,  bite 
and  sting,  pierce  and  stab :  great  Shanghai-look- 
ing musquitoes  frt>m  the  Levant ;  fleas  frt>m  Bul- 
garia, rhinoceros-backed ;  ticks  burrowing  mole- 
like, and  slimy  bugs.  To  the  main  army,  native 
to  the  soil,  were  joined  contingents  from  Stam- 
boul  and  Smyrna,  frt>m  Hungarian  pusztas  and 
Dutch  fens,  from  Trebizond,  Trieste,  and  Cadiz. 
Down  they  poured  upon  us  in  cohorts  and  squad- 
rons, in  line  and  column,  by  troops,  battalions, 
and  regiments.  They  made  night  hideous  vrith 
their  humming  and  buzzing,  their  creeping  and 
crawling,  their  biting  and  stinging.  It  was  the 
Grand  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Insects  of  all 
Nations.  During  the  long  dark  hours,  how  we 
counted  the  challenges  of  the  guards  outside  of 
our  walls,  measuring  out  the  night,  hour  by  hour, 


longing  for  daylight  to  appear  and  send  the  foul 
swarms  back  to  their  lurking  places.  At  last  the 
sun  wonkl  rise,  piercing  the  creeping  mists  with 
level  rays,  hke  Christian  knights  charging  with 
lance  at  rest  through  the  dense  lines  of  the  unbe- 
lieving hosts.  Higher  and  higher  up  mid-heaven 
strode  the  great  luminary,  showering  his  beams 
down  upon  us  perpendiculariy.  as  the  Norman  ar- 
rows at  Hastings  fell  into  the  Saxon  palisades, 
piercing  helm  and  brain.  Then  came  the  long 
hot  afternoons,  when  the  slant  sunbeams  swept 
through  our  prison  like  the  grape-shot  at  Buena 
Vista.  How  we  longed  for  evening.  With  even- 
ing came  thick  heavy  dews  and  frvquent  rains, 
soaking  through  the  cane  roofs  of  our  huts,  form- 
ing stagnant  melancholy  pools  on  the  muddy 
floors,  and  in  the  narrow  court-yard  before  out. 
doors.  An  the  while  our  feUow-prisoners  in  the 
rusty  gabardines,  broad-brimmed  hats  or  high 
caps,  sat  coiled  up  in  the  comers  of  their  rooms, 
apparently  indifierent  to  the  tortures  that  irritated 
us  to  madness.  To  be  bu^-bitten,  and  flea-stung, 
to  be  broiled  and  roasted,  to  be  soaked  and  drench- 
ed, they  appeared  to  think  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  But  enough.  The  painter  drew  a 
vail  over  the  fece  of  the  father  whose  agony  he 
dared  not  venture  to  depict.  Let  me,  in  like 
manner,  draw  the  vail  of  silence  over  the  miseries 
of  that  weary  fortnight.  The  only  bright  mo- 
ments that  I  can  recall  to  remembrance  were  the 
two  or  three  times  when  by  special  favor,  and 
guarded  by  a  troop  of  Cossacks  ready  to  transfix 
us  with  their  lances  if  we  passed  the  appointed 
bounds,  we  were  allowed  a  bath  in  the  river. 

We  lived  through  it  all,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  our  tenn  were  pronounced  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  plague.  We  then  made  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  post-house  and  demanded  horses. 
Our  residence  in  Russia  had  taught  us  that  the 
surest  way  was  to  cany  matters  with  a  high 
hand.  To  assume  authority  is  to  secure  obe- 
dience. We  could  not  have  been  more  peremp- 
tory had  the  titles  borne  upon  our  passports  re- 
presented a  corresponding  rank  in  the  Imperial  * 
Guard.  To  hear  was  to  obey ;  and  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time  we  were  whirling  through 
the  wilds  of  Bessarabia.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  not  vrithout  a  feeling  of  positive  sat- 
isfaction that  we  found  ourselves  fairiy  within 
the  Russian  dominions.  We  had  begun  to  have 
a  sort  of  aflfection  for  the  shifty,  serviceable  mu» 
jiks.  They  have  in  perfection  the  feculty  of 
obedience.  If  a  man  knows  what  he  wants  done, 
and  can  direct  how  it  is  to  be  performed,  he  can 
be  sure  of  its  accomplishment  in  Russia.  The 
oflScials  and  sub-officials,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  detestable  enough ;  but  the  peasantry 
have  an  abundance  of  good  traits,  which  need 
only  a  proper  development.  They  are  good-na- 
tured, serviceable  and  contented.  Their  faces 
now  seemed  to  us  like  those  of  old  friends.  The 
very  odor  of  their  greasy  sheepskins  had  a  sort 
of  homelike  efi*ect.  But  the  main  element  of  our 
satisfoction  was  the  thought  that  we  were  free 
from  any  further  apprehension  of  quarantine  an- 
noyances.    There  was  not  another  lataiMto  be- 
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tween  um  and  the  Chinese  wall  to  the  east,  or  the 
frozen  ocean  on  the  north. 

It  is  not  a  very  creditable  confession  to  make, 
bat  though  both  of  us  had  been  long  enough  res- 
ident in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  to  have  ac- 
quired the  language  twice  over,  our  acquaintance 
was  limited  to  a  very  scanty  stock  of  phrases. 
But  we  aired  our  vocabulary  moat  thoroughly. 
We  shouted  to  our  postillion  the  words  he  was 
so  accustomed  to  hear — Pasholt  "  Go  ahead" — 
Skory^  skory^  "  Faster,  faster."  He  in  turn 
shouted  to  his  horses,  harnessed  three  abreast, 
flourishing  his  whip,  and  uttering  all  sorts  of  ad- 
jurations and  excitements  to  urge  them  to  the 
top  of  their  speed,  seeming, all  the  time  greatly 
astonished  that  our  objurgations  were  not  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  hearty  thwack 
from  a  cudgel  upon  his  own  shoulders. 

For  some  leagues  we  passed  through  a  broken 
and  hilly  country.  Then  we  entered  the  great 
steppes — those  vast  level  plains  that  stretch  from 
west  to  east  in  an  unbroken  line  of  a  thousand 
miles,  from  the  borders  of  Hungary  to  the  base 
of  the  Ural  mounteins,  and  two-thirds  of  that 
distance  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

European  Russia  consisU  mainly  of  a  vast 
plain  sloping  gradually  up  toward  the  centre. 
The  height  of  land  is  midway  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas  on  the  south,  and  the  White 
Sea  on  the  north.  The  sources  of  the  Volga, 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dwina,  falling  into  these 
seas,  lie  not  far  from  each  other. 

The  Valdai  Hills,  the  highest  pointe  tn  this 


plain,  do  not  rise  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  chain  of  mduntains  to  inter* 
nipt  the  course  of  the  winds  that  sweep  over  thi» 
mighty  plain.  Descending  southward  from  thip 
height  of  land,  the  whole  country  for  hundred* 
of  miles  is  covered  with  an  almost  unbroken  for- 
est. A  squirrel,  it  has  been  said,  might  joaniey 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  withMit  once 
touching  the  ground  Gradually  the  forests  dis- 
appear, and  are  succeeded  by  immense  plains^, 
still  abundantly  wooded,  the  trees  standing  in 
scattered  masses  and  along  the  river  courses,  bat 
becoming  less  and  less  frequent  as  we  proceed 
southward.  These  are  the  great  wheat-growing 
provinces  of  the  empire,  whose  abundant  prod- 
ucts find  their  way  northward  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  southward  to  Odessa,  whence  they  are  car- 
ried through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  crowded  marts 
of  Western  Europe. 

As  we  approach  the  Black  Sea  the  soil  begins 
to  lose  ite  exuberant  fertility ;  trees  become  more 
and  more  rare,  and  finally  wholly  disappear ;  the 
soil  is  covered  with  a  coarse  and  abundant  heih- 
age ;  and  the  whole  country  assumes  a  pastoral 
rather  than  an  agricultural  appearance.  This  is 
the  country  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartars ;  the 
pasturing  grounds  of  those  immense  herds  and 
flocks  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  nomadie 
people. 

The  steppes  begin  where  trees  aro  no  longer 
found.  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  penetrate  in  every  direction,  they  stieteK 
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away  in  one  ocean  of  anboanded  green,  without 
a  tree  or  a  bush,  much  leu  a  hill  to  vary  the 
proapect.  The  level  line  of  the  horizon  is  broken 
only  by  groups  of  those  mysterious  tumuh,  the 
work  of  that  unknown  mound-building  race  who 
once  held  possession  of  ail  the  fertile  unwooded 
plains  of  both  continents.  They  have  passed 
away  leaving  no  other  memorials  than  those 
mounds  of  earth,  to  puzzle  antiquarians  through 
all  coming  generations.  The  great  exemplar  of 
them  all  was  perhaps  that  structure  reared  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  when  the  whole  world  was  of 
"one  lip  and  one  tongue."  Here  and  there  oc- 
OUTB  a  shallow  depression,  as  though  the  foot  of 
some  great  monster  had.  been  stamped  into  the 
soil.  In  these  the  water  collects,  making  spots  of 
herbage  long  after  the  surrounding  plains  are 
scorched  by  the  fierce  summer  sun.  The  inhab- 
itants suppose  that  from  them  was  taken  the 
earth  which  composes  the  tumuli ;  but  they  are 
doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  a  subsidence  of  the 
limestone  strata  underlying  the  steppes. 

The  inhabitants  divide  the  plants  and  herbs 
which  grow  upon  these  steppes  into  two  com- 
prehensive classes.  Whatever  cattle  will  eat  is 
called  trava ;  all  that  they  reject  is  denominated 
burian.  Go  where  you  will  you  hear  execrations 
heaped  upon  the  worthless  burian.  Some  spe- 
cies grow  to  a  size  unknown  elsewhere.  The 
thistle  not  seldom  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
tree,  overshadowing  the  low  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  sometimes  attaining  a  height  suf- 
ficient to  conceal  a  Cossack  and  his  horse.  To 
one  characteristic  species  of  burian  the  German 
colonists  have  given  the  name  of  wind-witch. 
From  a  spongy  stalk  innumerable  fibres  shoot 
out  in  every  direction,  till  the  plant  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  burr,  a  yard  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  bitterer  than  wormwood,  and  no  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  or  thirst  will  induce  any  ani- 
mal to  taste  it.  In  the  autumn  the  plant  decays 
■t  the  root,  and  detached  from  the  soil,  becomes 
as  light  and  diy  as  tinder.  It  is  the  sport  of 
every  wind.  On  a  gusty  day  hundreds  of  them 
may  be  seen  careering  over  the  plain,  looking  in 
the  distance  like  a  troop  of  wild  horses  scouring 
away  before  some  invisible  foe. 

The  descent  of  the  steppes  toward  the  sea  is 
so  imperceptible,  that  the  water  runs  off  but 
slowly.  After  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the 
whole  plain  becomes  one  deep  morass  through 
which  it  is  all  but  impracticable  to  effect  a  pass- 
age. In  the  winter  a  great  quantity  of  snow 
fells ;  but  it  is  heaped  in  spots  into  enormous 
drifts,  while  other  places  are  left  wholly  bare. 
The  snow,  which  in  more  sheltered  portions  of 
the  country,  facilitates  intercourse,  entirely  pre- 
•dudes  it  on  the  steppes.  Nobody  journeys  in 
winter  except  the  government  couriers.  The 
inhabitants  have  a  specific  name  for  every  spe- 
cies of  snow-storm.  One  denotes  a  fall  of  snow 
-direct  fVom  the  clouds ;  another  indicates  a  whirl, 
when  the  snow  is  driven  before  the  wind  like  the 
shifthig  sands  of  the  desert.  When  hoth  of 
these  phenomena  occur  together,  the  storm  is 
•called  a  viuga.    Nobody  dares  venture  out  of 


doors  during  these.  The  ^vemment  couriers 
even  are  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  the  post-houses 
during  the  continuance  of  a  viuga. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  streams  dry  up  dur- 
ing the  summer ;  but  they  are  swollen  into  tor- 
rents by  the  rapid  thaw  of  the  deep  snow  of  win- 
ter. They  have  all  in  the  course  of  ages  cut 
channels  deep  into  the  soft  strata,  which  in  sum- 
mer become  dry  ravines,  intersecting  the  steppes. 
These  have  usually  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  and 
more,  with  steep  sides.  In  the  winter  the  snow 
is  drifted  into  them,  filling  them  up  level  with 
the  plain.  They  then  become  dangerous  pitfalls 
into  which  men  and  cattle  sink,  and  their  fote 
remains  unknown  until  the  melting  of  the  snow 
discloses  their  relics  at  the  bottcm  of  the  ravine. 

The  climate  of  the  steppes  is  one  of  extremes. 
They  have  a  torrid  summer  and  an  arctic  winter. 
The  severity  of  these  seasons  is  aggravated  by 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water.  For  fuel  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  reeds 
and  rushes,  eked  out  by  the  dung  of  the  count- 
less herds,  which  is  carefully  collected  during 
summer  and  dried.  This  is  made  up  into  cakes, 
and  every  roof  and  wall  of  the  soliury  dwellings 
on  the  steppes  is  covered  with  it,  in  preparation 
for  winter.  The  scarcity  of  water  in  sun;mer  is 
a  still  more  serious  evil.  During  the  hot  months 
the  ponds  dry  up,  the  streams  cease  to  flow,  a 
living  spring  becomes  a  possession  of  priceless 
value.  Vegetation  is  parched  and  burnt,  and 
finally  disappears,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
ground  black  and  naked.  Day  after  day  the  sun 
rises  like  a  red  globe  of  fire,  and  glares  down 
from  the  brazen  sky.  Not  a  particle  of  shade  is 
to  be  found  except  when  the  dense  clouds  are 
swept  along.  They  are  almost  worse  than  the 
unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun  ;  for  they  mock  the 
hopes  aroused  by  their  rain-charged  volumes. 
Not  a  drop  do  they  vouchsafe  to  yield  until  their 
course  is  checked  by  mountains  hundreds  of 
leagues  away.  Men  and  animals  grow  lean  and 
haggard  from  the  extremity  of  thirst.  The  herds 
of  oxen  and  horses  so  wild  and  fierce  a  few  weeks 
before,  are  cowed  and  tamed ;  or  the  fiercer  and 
bolder  of  them  rush  madly  over  the  plains  snuff- 
ing in  vain  for  water.  In  seasons  of  unusual 
drought  the  destruction  oS  animal  life  is  incalcv- 
lable. 

Thus  it  continues  for  the  three  summer  months. 
Early  in  September  come  (he  latter  rains.  As 
if  by  magic,  the  face  of  the  steppe  grows  green 
again,  and  life  in  its  myriad  forms  revives.  The 
respite  is  but  brief  Before  October  has  passed, 
cold  gusty  winds  sweep  from  the  Scythian  wastes, 
piercing  like  Cossack  lances.  In  November  win- 
ter gains  undisputed  sway. 

It  was  midsummer,  and  we  were  hurrying  at 
full  speed  across  the  extremity  of  the  steppes  to- 
ward Odessa,  the  great  emporium  of  southern 
Russia.  The  air  was  filled  with  impenetrable 
clouds  of  dust,  so  fine  as  to  resemble  vapor. 
I<ooking  back,  we  could  trace  our  course  far  over 
the  plain  by  the  dense  column  which  we  left  be- 
hind us.  In  accordance  with  the  universal  cus- 
tom we  traveled  night  and  day,  for.o|ir  carriage 
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was  a  more  convenient  sleeping  place  than  the 
post-stations  where  we  obtained  relays  of  horses. 
We  did  not  even  stop  at  Bender,  famous  in  the 
old  Muscovite  and  Ottoman  wars,  before  the 
Turkish  frontier  had  receded  far  to  the  west. 

Somewhere  near,  this  town  died  Prince  Potcm- 
kin,  the  favorite  of  the  great  Catherine,  who 
added  the  Crimea  to  the  dominions  of  his  royal 
mistress.  He  had  set  out,  as  we  had  done,  from 
Jassy,  sick  and  outworn.  Somewhere  in  the 
lonely  steppe — ^the  precise  spot  no  man  knows — 
the  conqueror  felt  th&t  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him.  He  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  stop- 
ped, and  alighted,  for  he  said  he  would  meet 
death,  as  a  soldier  should,  on  his  feet.  His  re- 
mains were  borne  to  Kherson,  where  but  a  year 
before  a  braver  spirit  than  his  had  encountered  the 
last  great  enemy.  A  plain  obelisk  was  erected 
over  the  spot  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  Howard. 
The  body  of  Potemkin  was  interred  with  solemn 
pomp  in  the  Cathedral.'  Not  long  after,  the  son 
of  Catherine  ordered  the  remains  of  his  mother's 
paramour  to  be  turn  from  their  resting-place,  and 
flung  like  the  carcass  of  a  dog  into  the  nearest 
ditch. 

As  we  approachec)  Odessa  every  thing  be- 
tokened that  we  were  coming  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  great  city.  We  dashed  past  long 
caravans  of  ox -wagons  laden  with  the  wheat  of 
the  Ukraine  and  the  tallow  of  the  steppes ;  with 
charcoal  from  the  forests  of  Kisheneff  a  hundred 
miles  away  ;  with  dried  reeds  and  rushes  which 
are  used  for  fuel,  in  de£uilt  of  wood  and  coal ; 
with  water-melons  from  the  sandy  plains  in  fabu- 
lous quantities.  The  melons  that  grow  on  the 
steppes  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  seem 
to  pump  up  their  rich  cool  juice  from  the  parched 
soil,  as  the  olive-trees  of  Sicily  extract  oil  from 
what  appears  to  the  eye  like  the  bare  rock. 
They  supply  in  a  measure  the  want  of  water. 
Instead  of  quaffing  a  glass  of  water  to  quench 
thirst,  you  eat  a  slice  of  melon.  Here  for  the 
first  time  we  saw  the  camel  carts  of  the  Tartars. 
A  pair  of  -the  huge  ungainly  two-humped  Bac- 
trian  camels,  harnessed  to  an  enormous  carriage 
of  wicker  work,  led  by  a  Tartar  guide,  stalk 
solemnly  along,  looming  large  through  the  dust. 
Slowly  they  turn  their  long  necks,  and  fix  their 
patient  eyes  upon  you,  as  they  hear  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels,  and  the  shouts  of  your  driver. 
Before  you  have  fairly  made  out  their  forms,  they 
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are  lost  from  vision  in  the  impenetrable  cloud. 
You  pass  on,  musing  of  the  desert,  and  the 
Arabian  Nights;  of  Mohammed  flying  on  swifl 
dromedary  from  the  enraged  Koreish;  and  of 
the  camel  Barak  which  bore  him  to  the  seventh 
heaven,  when  the  ineffable  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse were  laid  bare  to  his  eyes.  They  seemed 
strangely  out  of  place  here  under  the  walls  of 
this  new  city. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Odessa  reminds  us  of  that 
of  our  American  cities.  It  stands  on  a  bold  bluff 
overlooking  the  Black  Sea.  In  front  sparkle  the 
bright  waves,  in  the.  rear  stretch  the  immeasur- 
able steppes.  You  can  stand  in  one  of  its  broad 
streets  and  look  southward  over  the  water  or 
northward  over  the  steppe.  In  either  direction 
the  horizon  is  alike  unbroken  ;  the  plain  of  sand 
is  as  level  as  that  of  water. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  this 
barren  cliff  was  crowned  by  an  obscure  Turkish 
fort,  bearing  the  name  of  Hadji-Bey.  It  guarded 
the  harbor  which  gave  refuge  to  a  few  miserable 
Moslem  crafl,  and  now  and  then  to  a  Genoese 
brig  that  sought  the  waters  once  burdened  with 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies  planted  by  the 
Italian  republics  on  the  shores  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonessus.  Russia  and  Turkey  were  then  at 
war,  and  Potemkin  was  slowly  wresting  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Sultan.  He 
ordered  Ribas,  an  Italian  who  commanded  the 
fleet  to  take  possession  of  the  Turkish  fortress. 
Catherine  fixed  upon  its  site  as  the  spot  upon 
wliich  to  erect  a  fort  to  maintain  her  new  domin- 
ions, and  appointed  Ribas  its  first  governor.  The 
Empress  favored  her  new  creation ;  and  in  Rus- 
sia a  city  flourishes  in  the  sunlight  of  imperial 
favor — for  a  season.  ^  She  submitted  to  the  Acad- 
emy at  St.  Petersburg  the  question  as  to  the 
name  to  be  given  to  the  rising  town.  The 
learned  savans  found  that  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Greek  colonies  a  city  had  stood  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, called  Odyssos,  after  the  **  much-enduring 
man"  whose  name  is  handed  down  to  eternity  in 
old  Homer's  sounding  line.  So  they  framed  for 
the  new  city  the  name  of  Odessa. 

Odessa  found  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fantastic  Paul,  who  could  ill  comprehend  the 
great  designs  of  the  Northern  Semiramis.  The 
inhabitants  vainly  petitioned  for  the  grant  of 
commercial  privileges,  backing  their  supplication 
by  the  present  of  three  thousand  choice  oranges. 
The  Czar  kept  the  fruit,  but 
denied  the  petition. 

Alexander,  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  took  Odessa 
into  special  favor.  But  the 
greatest  favor  of  all  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  it  was  sending  a 
great  man  to  be  its  governor. 

Among  the  French  nobles 
whom  the  revolution  drove  from 
their  country,  was  Armand- 
Elmanuel,  Due  de  Richelieu. 
He  entered  the  Russian  service, 
won  the  favor  of  Potemkin,  and 
for  his  bravery  at  Ismael  he  re- 
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ceived  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  a  sword  of 
honor,  beneath  the  smoking  walls  of  the  fortress ; 
and  was  afterward  appointed  governor  of  Odessa. 

In  1601,  when  be  assunuMi  the  government, 
the  population  of  Odessa  amounted  to  9000,  of 
which  number  only  forty-four  were  artificers. 
Richelieu  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  large 
numbers  of  workmen  to  the  place,  and  the  city 
grew  apace.  The  Emperor  granted  extraordi- 
nary privileges  to  the  port.  The  great  wars  of 
Napoleon  had  turned  all  the  west  of  Europe  in- 
to a  camp ;  agriculture  languished,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  food  was  supplied  by  the  rich  harvests 
of  the  Ukraine.  Once  more  the  Italian  mer- 
chants found  their  way  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
Odessa  began  to  take  rank  ainong  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe. 

Richelieu  governed  Odessa  eleven  years,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  population  numbered 
25,000.     It  now  exceeds  100,000. 

All  Odessa  is  eloquent  of  Richelieu.  His 
statue  stands  in  the  most  public  place,  overlook- 
ing the  harbor ;  the  finest  street,  the  chief  public 
institutions,  the  Exchange,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Theatre,  bear  his  name ;  the  Hotel  Richelieu  is 
famous  throughout  the  Russian  empire.  To  see 
his  monument  oi\e  needs  but  look  around. 

Odessa  occupies  the  extremity  of  that  immense 
plateau,  the  sides  of  which  plunge  sheer  down 
into  the  Black  Sea.  The  perpendicular  cliff  is 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high.  Its  edge  is  occni- 
pied  by  the  esplanade,  which  forms  what  would 
be  a  fine  promenade  were  it  possible  for  it  to  be 
shaded.  An  avenue  of  trees  has  indeed  been 
planted  there,  but  the  soil  obstinately  refuses  to 
second  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  government. 
In  the  centre  of  the  esplanade  stands  the  bronze 
statue  of  Richelieu,  from  the  foot  of  which  a 
gigantic  flight  of  steps  a  hundred  feet  broad 
sweep  down  to  the  quay.  These  rest  upon  a 
series  of  arches  under  which  pass  the  streets 
leading  to  the  port.  Two  ravines,  which  were 
once  the  beds  of  torrents,  form  inclined  planes 
from  the  quays  to  the  city  above.  The  terrace 
which  overiooks  the  sea,  is  lined  with  stately 
edifices,  built  of  a  white  limestone  so  soft  that  it 
may  be  worked  with  a  hatchet.  This  is  covered 
with  cement  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.  The  adjacent  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  esplanade  contain  many  showy  edifices ; 
and  broad  streets  stretch  through  the  meaner  por^ 
tions  of  the  town  far  into  the  steppe.  Around 
the  whole  is  thrown  a  wall,  not  for  defense,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  the  custom-house,  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  free  port  being  limited  to  the  space 
within  the  walls. 

The  harbor  is  tolerably  safe,  being  sheltered 
from  the  southern  gales,  though  exposed  to  those 
from  the  east.  Three  moles  stretch  fiir  out  into 
the  bay,  dividing  it  into  as  many  basins.  One 
of  these  is  the  quarantine  harbor,  into  which  all 
vessels  which  have  passed  the  Bosphorus  must 
enter.  Before,  however,  erttering  even  this,  they 
are  compelled  to  lie  fourteen  days  in  the  road- 
stead. If,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  plague  does  not 
make  its  appearance,  they  may  then  enter  the 


basin,  where  they  are  permitted  to  unlade,  and 
the  passengers  are  suffered  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  their  forty  days  in  the  lazaretto  on  shore. 

The  Russians  boast  that  this  lazaretto  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  contains  a  pleasant  little 
garden  with  a  long  arcade  running  through  the 
centre,  in  which  some  communication  may  take 
place  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean.  Due 
care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  no  actual  con- 
tact, nor  even  any  very  close  proximity.  At  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  are  two  wooden 
fences  of  trellis  work,  with  a  close  grating  of  iron 
wire  midway  between  them.  Those  who  are 
performing  quarantine  are  suffered  to  come  up 
to  the  inner  trellis,  while  their  friends  from  with- 
out stand  by  the  outer  barrier.  They  are  thus 
separated  by  three  barriers  and  the  intervening 
■pace.  The  parties,  each  with  his  face  flattened 
against  the  trellis-bars  can  shout  their  confiden- 
tial communications  to  each  other  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  yards.  This  pleasant  gossiping 
place  goes  by  the  Italian  name  of  11  Parlatorio— 
•*  The  Place  of  Parley." 

Merchandise  is  even  more  liable  to  suspicion 
of  infection  than  persons.  Cotton  in  particular 
bears  a  very  bad  character.  Before  it  can  be 
admitted  into  the  town,  the  bales  must  be  open* 
ed,  the  contents  picked  to  pieces,  and  spread  over 
a  grating,  where  the  plague-demon  is  exorcised 
by  a  twelve-hours*  fumigi^tion  with  chlorine. 
Those  who  perform  the  work  of  purifying  cotton 
are  designated  by  the  name  mortv$te  or  **  dead 
men.'*  They  are  all  criminals  under  sentence  of 
transportation  to  Siberia,  who  are  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  defunct.  They  are  clad  in  blsck  leather, 
and  perform  their  functions  heavily  ironed .  Some 
articles,  such  as  fruits,  com,  sugar  and  the  like, 
bear  a  much  better  character,  and  are  suffered  to 
be  landed  at  once.  They  are  placed  in  a  ware- 
house, one  gate  of  which  opens  seaward,  the 
other  to  the  land.  Into  this  the  goods  are 
brought  by  the  sailors.  Vi'hen  these  have  re- 
turned to  their  vessel,  the  sea-gate  is  closed; 
that  toward  the  land  is  opened,  and.  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  their  owners. 

Odessa  is  hardly  a  Russian  city  in  appearance. 
Its  principal  streets  are  lined  with  shops  with 
sign-boards  in  every  language  in  Europe.  £^ch 
street  and  square  bears  a  twofold  name,  in  Rus- 
sian and  Italian.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is 
of  course  Russian,  but  the  commerce  and  trade 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  which  ply 
beyond  the  Black  Sea,  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion owned  by  Greek  traders.  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia take  the  lead  in  the  number  of  vessels  that 
enter  the  port,  followed  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  Russia  and  England.  The  languages  spoken 
are  as  various  as  the  nationalities  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Russian  is  the  language  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants ;  Italian  that  of  com- 
merce ;  and  French  that  of  polite  society. 

The  intense  heat  of  summer,  the  constant 
stifling  dust,  the  utter  absence  of  shade  render 
Odessa  a  very  unpleasant  place  of  residence. 
The  wealthy  inhabitants  have  used  very  laudable 
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efibrU  to  create  for  themselves  rural  retreats  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  nature  has  been  too  pow- 
erful for  them.  For  leagues  upon  leagues  there 
is  not  probably  a  single  tree  of  natire  growth ; 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  form  planta- 
tions have  proved  almost  total  failures.  The  only 
trees  which  have  been  tolerably  successful  are  a 
species  of  acacia.  Apart  from  these  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find;  nearer  than  the  Crimea,  a  single 
specimen  which  a  man  might  not  clasp  with  four 
fingers. 

It  has  been  said  that  Southern  Russia  is  one 
Tast  plain,  destitute  of  mountains.  To  this  there 
is  a  single  notable  exception.  Midway  between 
the  western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  Black 
Sea,  a  peninsula  shoots  boldly  out  into  the  waters, 
reaching  almost  half  way  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  shore.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  scarcely  five 
miles  in  width.  Across  the  southern  end  of  this 
peninsula,  at  a  few  miles*  distance  from  the  shore, 
runs  a  bold  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  5,600  feet.  This 
peninsula  is  the  Crimea,  the  Tauric  Chersonessus 
of  classic  times ;  in  later  years  the  seat  of  the 
Khans  of  Crim  Tartary,  the  terrors  of  whose 
arms  spread  as  far  as  Moscow.  Subsequently, 
it  fell  under  the  nomijial  sway  of  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  and  is  now  the  most  valuable  of  the  do- 
minions wrested  by  Potemkin  from  Turkey. 

The  intervention  of  this  range  of  mountains 
has  a  magical  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the 
Crimea.  Their  southern  slope,  sheltered  from 
the  keen  blasts  from  the  steppe,  and  open  only  to 
the  warm  breezes  from  the  south,  rivals  the  glo- 
ries of  the  most  favored  portions  of  Italy.  The 
Russians  in  general  are  thoroughly  apathetic  to 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Their  tame  country  has 
nothing  to  develop  the  taste  for  natural  beauty, 
and  they  can  travel  abroad  only  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Czar.  But  they  become  almost  elo- 
quent in  descanting  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
Crimea.  Perpetual  streams  gush  from  the  hill- 
sides, and  pour  through  every  valley ;  the  vine 
and  the  fig,  the  olive  and  the  orange  flourish ; 
old  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  fling  abroad 
their  gnarled  branches,  shading  the  picturesque 
Tartar  villages,  giving  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
Alpine  scenery.  For  miles  along  the  southern 
coast  the  peninsula  is  thickly  sown  with  the  vil- 
las of  the  Russian  nobles,  some  of  whom  lavish 
upon  their  summer  residences  sums  attainable 
by  those  only  whose  cofiers  are  filled  by  the 
forced  toils  of  thousands  of  serfs.  This  custom 
was  introduced  by  Count  Woronzow,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  empire.  It  has  been  imi- 
tated by  the  Empress  and  by  large  numbers  of 
the  nobles. 

Having  endured  the  stifling  heat  of  Odessa  for 
three  weeks,  and  being  in  excellent  humor  with 
myself  on  account  of  the  flattering  prospect  of 
the  transactions  in  wheat  which  had  brought  me 
to  the  South,  I  resolved  to  treat  myself  to  an  ex- 
cursion in  the  Crimea.  My  traveling  companion 
had  been  equally  lucky  in  his  tallow  speculation, 
and  needed  little  persuasionr  to  induce  him  to 


bear  me  company.  We  decided  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  trip  would  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  a  servant,  who  could  act  as  interpre- 
ter between  us  and  the  Tartars.  The  very  man 
we  wanted  made  his  appearance  at  just  the  time 
we  were  about  to  set  out.  He  deserves  a  para- 
graph to  himself. 

He  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Gottlob  Werner,  which  the  Russians 
had  transformed  into  something  ending  in  **  itch," 
which  I  never  ventured  to  attempt  to  pronounce. 
He  was  bom  in  the  goodly  town  of  Numberg — 
the  **  treue  fleissige  Stadt*^  of  the  old  song  he 
was  always  singing  when  his  mouth  was  at  lib- 
erty from  his  meerschaum.  '*  If  you  would  know 
the  German  land»  how  fair  and  \ove\j  it  is,  yon 
must  go  to  Numberg*' — thus  ran  the  song— 

**  That  ineient,  leal,  and  busy  town. 
Forever  fUr  and  young, 
Where  Albert  Ihirer  plied  his  art, 
Where  Hans  Sachs  pegged  and  song.** 

Oottlob's  father,  a  stout  burgher  and  disciple  of 
St.  Crispin,  as  was  Hans  Sachs  before  him,  wish- 
ed his  son  to  follow  in  his  steps.  So  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  sent  him  forth 
on  the  **  Wanderjakr,^^  necessary  to  be  accom- 
plished before  he  could  be  admitted  a  member  of 
the  ancient  guild  of  cordwainers.  Gottlob  hav- 
ing received  his  father's  blessing,  a  little  money, 
and  a  stout  walking-stick,  exchanged  a  kiss  with 
Gretchen,  his  betrothed,  and  set  out  on  his  trav- 
els. This  was  neariy  a  score  of  years  ago,  and 
they  are  not  yet  concluded.  His  whole  story 
came  out  at  intervals  during  our  tour,  and  is 
worth  the  telling — but  not  here.  When  we  were 
sitting  in  some  post-house,  a  group  of  Tartar 
postillions  smoking  around  us,  and  himself  ren- 
dered a  little  sentimental  by  the  good  wine  of 
the  Crimea,  Gottlob  would  burst  out  into  a  snatch 
of  his  favorite  song — declare  that  he  would  go 
back  to  Numberg,  marry  Gretchen,  and  become 
a  good  citizen  and  cordwainer.  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  the  years  which  had  trans- 
formed him  from  a  lithe  burseh  into  a  heavy, 
middle-aged  beer-drinker,  with  a  huge  meer- 
schaum always  sticking  into  his  grizzled  mus- 
tache, had  wrought  a  corresponding  change  in 
her.  She  was  still  **  little  Gretchen.*'  Then  he 
wouM  kiss  her  parting  gift,  which  he  had  retain- 
ed through  all  his  wanderings.  It  was  a  stoat 
leathern  tobacco-pouch,  elaborately  stitched  by 
her  own  hands — a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  it  i» 
true,  but  still  capable  of  supplying  the  owner's 
Rauchtabak  for  another  sgore  of  years.  I  fear 
that  honest  Gottlob  is  not  the  first  man  who 
thinks  that  he  is  fondly  remembered  long  after 
he  has  quite  forgotten  others.  However,  he 
made  a  capital  conductor  for  us ;  he  was  as  true 
as  steel,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  as  brave 
as  a  li<A  had  there  been  any  occasion  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  valor.  The  chief  drawback  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  society  was  that  he  had  imbibed 
the  Russian  idea  that  a  change  of  garments  and 
a  bath  was  a  needless  superfluity.  This,  with 
his  perpetual  fumigation,  rendered  the  windward 
mde  of  him  much  Uie  pleasanter  to  ride  upon. 
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The  necessary  police  arrangements  were  speed- 
ily made.  A  few  roubles,  judiciously  insinuated 
into  the  hands  of  the  functionaries,  secured  a 
promise  that  our  passports  should  be  attended  to 
tiehast — **  forthwith  ;"  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  procured  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
in  time  for  us  all  just  to  avoid  missing  the  tub  of 
a  steamer,  which  plies  twice  a  month  between 
Odessa  and  the  principal  ports  of  the  Crimea. 

We  were  glad  to  finfl  that  among  the  passengers 
were  two  or  three  officers  of  rank  to  be  landed  at 
Sevastopol,  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  catch  a 
seaward  view,  at  all  events,  of  that  funous  naval 
depot.  These  were  all  naval  officers,  and  among 
them  was  an  admiral,  who  wore  jack-boots,  with 
an  immense  pair  of  spurs — an  article  of  equip- 
ment which  struck  me  as  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable on  the  quarter-deck.  These  naval  he- 
roes gave  us  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  their 
professional  efficiency.  The  Black  Sea,  as  if  to 
show  that  it  had  a  rightful  claim  to  its  old  appel- 
lation of  the  **  Inhospitable,'*  got  up  a  very  tol- 
erable imitation  of  a  storm.  Our  vessel  pitched 
and  tumbled  in  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  man- 
ner ;  the  faces  of  the  officers  began  to  wax  do- 
lorous ;  the  admiral  kept  his  ground  for  a  while, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  We  caught  sight  of  him 
leaning  in  a  very  suspicious  attitude  over  the 
railing ;  at  last  he  made  for  his  cabin  with  a  woe- 
hegone  visage,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  till  next 
morning,  when  he  was  put  ashore  at  Sevastopol. 
But  his  whole  appearance  indicated  that  he  had 
passed  a  bad  night.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  jest 
at  Odessa — as  much  so  as  men  dare  to  jest  on  so 
perilous  a  theme — that  every  one  on  board  a  Rus- 
sian man-of-war,  from  the  captain  to  cabin-boy, 
is  sea-sick  whenever  there  is  a  cap-full  of  wind  : 
a  circumstance  that  might  sadly  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fleet  in  case  it  should  be  fallen  in 
with  by  the  French  and  English  squadrons. 

All  Russians  speak  of  Sevastopol  with  a  kind 
of  mysterious  awe.  They  seem  to  look  upon  it 
as  the  workshop  where  the  Czar  forges  the  thun- 
derbolts which  are  to  sweep  England  and  France 
from  the  seas.  This  seemed  quite  natural  to  us 
after  we  had  seen  the  enormous  three-deckers  of 
the  fleet  performing  their  evolutions,  and  remem- 
bered that  the  inhabitants  had  no  other  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  any  vessels,  except  these,  larger 
than  the  very  moderate-sized  merchantmen  that 
alone  frequent  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
most  that  we  could  learn  was  that  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  attempt  to 
visit  the  town,  since  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
pass  its  walls  without  an  express  order  from  the 
governor,  which  was  always  obtained  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  never  without  far  higher 
influence  than  we  could  bring  to  bear.  Any  at- 
tempt at  a  clandestine  entrance,  we  were  assured, 
would  be  most  severely  punished.  Siberia — if  we 
should  chance  to  survive  the  knout  and  a  season 
of  cotton-picking  among  the  morttusi  in  the  laz- 
aretto— ^was  the  lightest  penalty  we  could  expect. 
A  private  conversation  with  honest  Gottlob  con- 
Tinced  me  that  the  matter  might  be  managed  by 
a  little  finesse,  and  the  Czar  be  never  the  worse 


nor  the  wiser  for  it.  The  attempt  was  success- 
fully made  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  as  It  shall  re- 
late in  the  sequel.  For  the  present  we  were 
forced  to  content  ourselves  with  a  sea  view  of 
Sevastopol,  with  its  huge  forts  mounting  three 
tiers  of  cannon.  One  point,  which  every  vessel 
must  pass,  is  said  to  be  commanded  by  twelve 
hundred  guns.  We  did  not  count  them,  though 
we  could  almost  look  into  their  black  muzzles ; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  enough  of  them  to  blow 
out  of  the  water  all  the  fleets  that  ever  floated. 

After  landing  our  naval  heroes,  who  seemed 
vastly  relieved  by  the  touch  of  solid  ground,  the 
steamer  put  off  for  Yalta,  on  the  southern  coast, 
where  we  were  to  disembark.  A  bold  headland 
juts  out  into  the  sea.  That  is  Cape  Parlhenium, 
of  old  renown.  Here  stood  the  temple  of  the 
Tauric  Diana,  where  were  sacrificed  all  strangers 
cast  upon  these  inhospitable  shores.  Here  was 
enacted  the  drama  of  Iphigenia,  and  Orestes  the 
Fury-haunted  matricide.  As  we  pored,  long 
years  ago,  at  Old  Dartmouth  over  that  immortal 
tragedy  of  Euripides,  little  did  Brown  and  my- 
self dream  that,  bent  on  trade,  we  should  togeth- 
er look  upon  its  scene.  We  had  parted  at  the 
gates  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  never  met  again 
till  we  encountered  on  the  Nevski  Prospekt  at 
St.  Petersburg.  I  doubt  if  either  of  us  has 
proved  a  worse  trader  on  account  of  our  early 
tincture  in  the  Humanities;  I  know  that  we 
have  been  happier  men  for  it.  A  monastery 
dedicated  to  Saint  George  stands  upon  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  temple  of  the  inhospitable 
goddess. 

Yalta  presented  nothing  to  detain  ns.  Its  sit- 
uation is  indeed  beautiful,  but  it  has  a  pert  water- 
ing-place aspect.  It  was  full  of  visitors  from 
Odessa,  who  gathered  about  the  little  quay,'Watch- 
ing  the  passengers  as  they  disembarked.  The 
street  was  full  of  ponies,  whose  drivers  pestered 
us  with  elaborate  pictures  of  the  beauties  of  the 
country  seats  and  villas  of  the  nobles  scattered 
along  the  winding  shore,  and  were  anxious 
to  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  visiting  them 
—  for  a  consideration.  By  the  intervention  of 
our  serviceable  Gottlob,  we.  hired  horses  and  a 
Tartar  guide  to  convey 
us  across  the  mount- 
ains to  Bagtche-Serai — 
"The  Garden  Palace," 
the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Tartar  Khans.  It  is 
but  a  long  day's  ride  in 
a  direct  line;  but  we  re- 
solved to  take  a  week  in 
reaching  it,  and  ordered 
our  guide  to  conduct  ns 
through  as  many  Tartar 
villages,  and  along  as 
many  mountain  valleys 
as  he  could. 

Ismael,  our  guide, 
presented  a  comical  fig- 
ure to  our  eyes.  His 
dress  was  much  like 
that  worn  by  boys  at 
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home  in  the  intermediate 
■tage  between  long-clothes 
and  the  full-blown  dignity  of 
jacket  and  trowsers.  His 
head  was  sunnounted  by  the 
Tartar  cap,  made  oftkumskii 
a  grayish  sort  of  lambskin  ; 
this  was  drawn  tightly  over 
his  head,  inside  the  ears, 
which  seemed  to  protrude 
from  his  head  like  those  seen 
on  the  images  of  the  South- 
Sea  idols.  His  badge  of 
office  was  a  whip  with  a  flat 
piece  of  leather  at  the  end 
of  the  lash.  This  made  a 
great  rattling  when  applied 
to  the  flanks  of  our  baggage- 
horse;  but  did  not  seem  to 
do  execution  proportioned  to 
the  noise  it  made.  How- 
ever, our  shaggy  ponies  did 
not  need  much  urging. 
Though  small,  they  were 
wonderfully  stout  and  hardy, 
getting  over  ground  at  a  fa- 
mous rate ;  they  were,  more- 
over, as  sure-footed  as  goats. 
The  handle  of  the  whip  formed  a  convenient 
sheath  for  the  long  blade  of  a  knife,  which  looked 
like  a  very  efficient  weapon  in  case  of  need. 

For  a  few  miles  we  followed  the  road  along 
the  shore ;  then  struck  northward  among  the 
mountains.  Before  many  hours  all  traces  of 
Rus^an  dominion  had  disappeared,  and  for  aught 
that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  we  might  still  be 
within  the  sway  of  the  old  Tartar  Khans,  whose 
picturesque  little  fortresses  crowned  the  summit 
of  every  precipice.  The  valleys  were  richly 
wooded,  and  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
Abundant  springs  gushed  out  at  brief  intervals, 
over  which  the  pious  car^  of  the  Moslem  had  not 
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unfrequently  erected  neat  stone  fountains  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  tired  wayfarers.  Frequently 
our  small  caravan  would  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  mounted  traveler,  for  the  Tartars  never 
think  of  walking.  These  would  fall  into  our 
ranks  with  a  **  Salaam  aletkoum — Peace  be  with 
you  '"  and  they  would  leave  us  with  the  same 
Oriental  salutation. 

A  Tartar  village  is  very  picturesque.  They 
always  prefer  to  build  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
Three  low  walls  form  the  sides  of  their  dwellings 
— the  fourth  being  cut  into  the  hill  itself.  Over 
these  walls  is  built  a  flat  roof,  with  projecting 
eaves,  forming  a  sort  of  veranda.  The  roof  is 
the  Tartar's  home.  Here  he  breathes  the  cool 
evening  air,  solacing  the  hours  by  friendly  chat, 
smoking,  and  watching  what  goes  on  around. 
Regular  street  there  is  none,  and  the  unwary 
traveler  is  likely,  without  notice,  to  find  himself 
on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  dwellings.  Thick- 
branched  walnuts  shadow  the  vacant  spaces,  with 
fountains  beneath,  around  which  stand  chattering 
groups  of  women,  in  long  white  vails.  The  ap- 
proach of  our  cavalcade  was  always  the  signal 
for  a  general  break-up,  and  we  could  see  their 
white  forms  flitting  among  the  trees,  or  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  infidel  strangers.  Lively, 
bright-eyed  boys,  clad  in  narrow  sacks,  with  red 
caps  on  their  beads,  peered  cautiously  out  at  us 
from  behind  the  trees.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
scene  was  one  of  luxurious  indolence  and  ease. 
The  Tartar,  in  fact,  is  naturally  an  idle  fellow, 
and  can  see  no  reason  why  men  should  fatigue 
themselves  by  over-work. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  by  the  odd  method 
of  shoeing  their  oxen,  which  we  saw  more  than 
once.  The  unconscious  beast  is  flung  upon  his 
back,  where  he  is  firmly  held  by  the  smith's  as- 
sistant, who  sits  upon  his  head.  His  four  feet 
are  then  drawn  closely  together  by  a  cord.  As 
they  thus  lie,  with  their  feet  pointing  directly  up- 
ward, the  operator  has  a  fair  field  for  his  opera- 
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tiona.  The  poor  beasts  do  not  seem  to  relish  this 
mode  of  procedure,  if  we  might  judge  by  the 
smothered  moans  which  proceeded  from  their  big 
chests,  and  the  alarmed  glances  of  their  dark 
eyes. 


SBOSIIfO   AN  OX. 

We  could  perceive  no  traces  of  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  government.  In  fact, 
the  Crimea  seems  to  be  treated  by  the  con- 
querors much  like  a  beautiful  slave  who  has  had 
the  grace  to  please  her  master.  Tet  somehow 
the  Tartar  race  is  disappearing  year  by  year — 
another  illustration  of  that  natural  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  bare  presence  of  a  stronger  race 
inevitably,  and  often  involuntarily,  destroys  the 
weaker  one. 

Punctual  at  the  time  appointed,  Ismael  con- 
ducted us  across  a  stony  plateau  overlooking  a 
deep  valley.  From  its  bottom  we  could  discern 
glittering  spires  ai)d  minarets  shooting  far  up  into 
the  clear  air.  This  was  the  famous  old  capital  of 
the  descendants  of  Ghenghis  Khan — the  **  Gar- 
den Palace"  of  the  Crimea.  We  clattered  down 
the  stony  slope,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  us 


to  a  stone  bridge,  and  a  large  Oriental  archway, 
with  a  Cossack  before  it,  standing  sentinel.  This 
was  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
Khans.  Onward  wc  rode  through  the  thickening 
gloom,  along  narrow  streets,  unrelieved  by  a  sin- 
gle light,  or  the  appearance  of  a  passer-by.  Is- 
mael, however,  knew  the  place,  and  brought  us 
to  the  khan  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  A 
light  burned  dimly  over  the  entrance.  The  couit 
in  the  centre  was  filled  with  uncouth  vehicles^ 
bullock-wains,  camel-carts,  and  donkey-wagons. 
Around  it  ran  a  balcony  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  upon  which  opened  all  the  doors.  In  the 
lower  story  were  the  stalls,  where  the  animals 
were  secured.  We  mused  upon  the  time  when, 
in  such  a  caravanserai  as  this,  a  young  mother 
'*  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and  laid  him  in 
a  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn."  The  pictures  in  the  old  Family  Bible, 
of  the  infant  Redeemer  laid  to  sleep  among  the 
**  homed  cattle,**  came  back  with  the  freshness 
of  childhood,  and  the  low  hymn  with  which  a 
gentle  mother  used  to  hush  my  boyish  fears  for 
the  l)abe*s  safety,  rose  calm  and  clear  above  the 
noisy  din  of  the  crowded  khan.  In  the  centre  of 
what  might  be  styled  the  *'  public  room,**  a  com- 
pany of  Tartar  postillions  formed  a  picturesque 
group.  They  had  built  a  fire  on  the  clay  floor, 
and  were  preparing  their  evening  meal. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  to  explore  the  town. 
In  places  the  sides  of  the  valley  rose  in  precip- 
itous cliffs,  threatening  momentarily  to  topple 
down.  Where  they  were  less  steep,  their  slopes 
resembled  an  amphitheatre,  the  flat-roofed  dwell- 
ings rising  like  steps,  half  visible  amid  the  crown- 
ing foliage.  Abundant  springs  of  the  purest  water 
gushed  forth  at  every  turn,  falling  into  basins 
where  the  faithful  were  performing  their  ablu- 
tions. Early  as  it  was,  as  we  passed  a  coffee- 
house, we  saw  within  groups  of  sedate  Tartars 
coiled  upon  low  divans,  luxuriously  smoking  or 
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drinking,  black  coffee  from  the  tiniest  of  cups. 
Passing  through  the  streets  occupied  by  the  art- 
isans, we  gained  some  insight  into*  the  indastrial 
habits  of  the  place.  All  the  operations  that  with 
us  are  performed  in  obscurity  are  there  patent  to 
view.  The  houses  and  shops  are  destitute  of 
windows,  having  instead  broad  shutters  which  are 
let  down  during  the  day,  so  as  to  form  counters 
for  the  display  of  wares  and  manufactures,  ^ere 
was  a  baker*8  shop,  the  oven  so  close  to  the  street 
that  by  extending  your  hand  from  without  you 
could  feel  its  heat.  Turners  sat  cross-legged, 
patiently  boring  long  cherry  sticks  for  pipe-stems, 
or  fitting  the  amber  mouth-pieces.  At  a  cook- 
shop  groups  of  morning  customers  were  fishing 
out  huge  bits  of  meat  from  the  bubbling  caldrons, 
and  devouring  them  in  the  open  air.  Here  a 
black-bearded  cook  bore  a  joint  in  his  hands, 
catching  the  drippings  upon  a  loaf  of  black  bread. 
This  ho  laid  down  before  a  customer  on  the  bare 
plank  which  served  for  a  table  within.  Still  fur- 
ther on  we  came  to  the  fruit-market,  abounding 
in  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  fruit  to  which 
we  could  not  even  give  a  name ;  but  chief  among 
all  were  the  pasteca^  the  luscious  melons  from  the 
adjoining  plains,  heaped  up  like  piles  of  cannon- 
balls  in  an  arsenal.  SLill  beyond,  were  the  tip- 
pling shops,  whither  the  thirsty  souls  of  the  town 
resort  to  drink  booza,  an  abominable  astringent 
liquor  extracted  from  millet-seeds,  which  have 


been  steeped  in  waiter  and  fermented.  To  judge, 
however,  from  the  immense  quaotities  of  it  stored 
up  in  the  hogsheads  which  lined  the  walls  of  the 
dingy  room,  this  must  be  the  favorite  beverage  of 
the  Tartars. 

Some  branches  of  business  appear  to  be  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  whose  chief 
seat  is  an  ancient  fortress  perched  upon  one  of 
themost  inaccessible  crags  overlooking  the  valley, 
whence  they  descend  every  morning  to  the  town, 
returning  in  the  evening.  Besides  the  Cossack 
guard  at  the  palace  gates,  we  saw  not  8  sign  or 
token  of  Russian  supremacy.  The  aspect  of 
every  thing  was  purely  Tartar,  just  as  it  might 
have  appeared  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  Czar 
trembled  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  names  of  the  fierce  Khans  of  the 
Crimea.  We  were  assured,  I  believe  with  tmth, 
that  all  Russians  are  forbidden  by  an  Imperial 
ukase  from  settling  in  this  lovely  valley. 

A  broad  gleam  of  sunlight  lay  like  a  golden  bar 
across  the  gateway  of  the  ancient  palace,  as  we 
entered.  Its  exterior  is  unpretending  enough, 
affording  no  indication  of  jthe  fairy-like  beauty  in- 
closed within  the  blank  walls.  With  a  refinement 
of  taste  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  this  palace 
has  been  restored,  precisely  as  it  was  in  the  palmy 
days  of  its  original  possessors  ;  even  the  claims 
of  Eastern  hospitality  have  not  been  neglected,  a 
portion  of  it  being  assigned  as  a  resting  place  for 
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■trangera.  We  entered  a  grassy  court>yard  sur- 
rounded by  structures  of  varied  architectrue,  fes- 
tooned with  vines,  and  shrubbery.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  strange  charac- 
ters ;  mottoes  from  the  Koran,  scrolls,  hiero- 
glyphics, ciphers,  groups  of  flowers,  fanciful 
birds  and  beasts  bursting  from  arabesque  scrolls, 
ornament  every  door.  Tall  trees  and  beautiful 
fountains  add  the  living  charm  given  only  by 
verdure  and  running  water.  Chief  among  the 
fountains  are  two  at  the  entrance,  in  which  the 
graceful  invention  of  the  East  has  exhausted  it- 
self. Arabesques,  lightly  sculptured  and  painted 
with  bright  harmonious  colors,  surround  the  mar- 
ble basins  filled  with  the  brightest  water  that  ever 
sparkled.  **  If  there  be  another  fountain  like  unto 
this'* — so  runs  the  inscription — "  let  it  come  forth 
and  show  itself.  Damascus  and  Bagdad  have 
witnessed  many  things,  but  so  beautiful  a  fount- 
ain have  they  not  beheld."  This  fountain  was 
erected  by  the  Khan  *'  Krim  Gherai  the  radiant, 
whose  fostering  hand  hath  quenched  the  thirst  of 
the  land.''  Upon  its  fellow,  its  founder  still  im- 
plores the  divine  mercy  for  himself  and  for  the 
sinners  of  his  race. 

Before  entering  the  palace  buildings,  we  visited 
the  mausoleum  which  covers  the  remains  of  many 
Khans.  The  custodian,  an  aged  Moslem,  bore  a 
torch,  by  the  flaming  light  of  which  we  could  see 
bier-shaped  tombs,  with  high  head-stones  carved 
at  the  top  into  the  form  of  turbans.  Around  the 
mausoleum  spreads  the  cemetery.     Vines  and 


shrubs  vail  the  tombs  of  those  who,  with  a  purer 
taste,  chose  that  their  last  sleep  should  be  under 
the  open  sky.  We  walked  reverently  among  the 
tombs,  while  Gottlob,  his  meerschaum  for  once 
laid  aside,  interpreted  the  inscriptions  upon  them. 
Many  of  them  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  touch- 
ing beauty.  One  prince  would  not  have  his  tomb 
covered  by  any  roof,  because  "  the  heavens  are  so 
glorious  and  beautiful  that  even  from  my  grave  I 
would  look  up  into  the  sky,  the  abode  of  God." 
Another  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  thickly  walled 
and  roofed,  "because" — so  runs  the  inscription 
— *'  I  am  utterly  unworthy  that  the  least  ray  of 
God's  sun  should  shine  upon  me."  Was  this 
the  utterance  of  a  soul  haunted  by  some  inexpi- 
able crime  1  or  was  it  not  rather  the  miserere  of 
a  spirit  sensitively  alive  to  the  lightest  fault,  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  the  perfections  of  the 
Holy  One,  in  whose  inmiediate  presence  he  was 
about  to  standi  Let  us  hope  the  latter;  and 
that,  like  another  penitent  who  dared  not  **  lift 
up  his  eyes"  from  the  dust,  *'  he  went  home  jus- 
tified." Another  ordered  a  vine  to  be  planted 
over  his  head,  "  that  he,  who  in  life  had  brought 
forth  so  little  fruit,  might  be  found  more  fruitful 
in  death."  Another  had  hitf  tomb  built  close 
under  the  eaves  of  the  mosque,  in  order  that,  as 
the  water  from  the  sacred  roof  fell  upon  him,  **  it 
might  wash  away  the  foulness  of  his  sins,  which 
were  as  numberless  as  the  drops  falling  from  the 
clouds." 

The  palace  is  uninhabited,  yet  every  thing  is 
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as  fresh  as  though  its  occupants  were  hourly  ex- 
pected .  We  wandered  through  interminable  suits 
of  rooms,  connected  by  winding  stairs  and  narrow 
passages.  They  are  all  small,  and  hardly  two 
on  a  level.  The  floors  are  covered  with  the 
softest  carpets ;  Persian  rugs  of  the  richest  hues 
overspread  the  divajis ;  the  walls  are  hung  with 
precious  tapestry  of  those  gorgeous  colors  which 
charm  the  Oriental  eye ;  ov'er  the  arched  door- 
ways are  suspended  satin  curtains.  Painted  and 
latticed  windows  fling  long  bars  of  many-colored 
light  and  deep  shadow  across  floor  and  wall,  and 
Along  the  furniture  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and 
pearl.  There  is  none  of  the  magnificence  derived 
from  amplitude  of  proportions  or  massiveness  of 
material ;  the  charm  consists  rather  in  the  ex- 
quisite taste  displayed,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
innumerable  details,  which  realize  all  that  the 
most  glowing  imagination  can  picture  of  the  lux- 
urious life  of  an  eastern  serai. 

Perhaps  the  most  elegant  apartments  are  the 
ones  fitted  up  by  Potemkin  for  the  Imperial  Cath- 
arine, when  she  made  the  tour  of  her  new  do- 
minions. Wherever  she  was  to  pass  the  night 
during  this  long  progress — ^whether  in  some  miser- 
able village,  on  the  broad  steppe,  or  in  the  sandy 
desert — she  found  a  pavilion  erected  for  her  use 
by  the  considerate  gallantry  of  her  former  lover, 
whose  invisible  presence  thus  seemed  to  hover 
around  her.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  recall  the  old 
love  which  she  had  once  felt  for  him,  but  had 
transferred  to  younger  and  fairer  men ;  just  as 
when  he  met  her  in  the  &mous  palace  of  Taurida 
which  she  had  built  for  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
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and  bathed  her  hands  with  tears.  If  so,  hit 
hopes  were  unavailing.  He  might  be  her 
trusted  counselor,  her  favorite  geneml;  < 
but  the  flame  of  lawless  love,  once  extin- 
guished can  never  be  relighted.  These 
apartments  remain  just  as  they  were  left 
by  their  imperial  occupant  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.  The  carpets  and  mattings  and 
hangings  are  as  brilliant  as  ever;  fresh 
flowers  in  precious  vases  still  perfume 
the  air;  gold  and  silver  fishes  sport  in 
crystal  bowls,  as  they  did  under  the  eye 
of  the  Empress,  so  long  closed  in  death ; 
the  marble  bath  sterns  to  be  awaiting  her 
presence. 

We  passed  from  the  city,  up  the  valley 
toward  Tckioufout-Galeh—*'  The  Fort  of 
the  Jews" — the  chief  seat  of  the  smaH 
dispersed  sect  of  the  Karaites .  Emerging 
from  the  throat  of  the  defile  in  which 
Bagtche  Serai  stands,  we  entered  a 
broader  valley  shaded  with  majestic  oaks 
and  beeches.  This  was  the  "Valley  of 
Jehosaphat,"  the  cemetery  of  the  Karaites. 
All  around  were  tombstones,  lying  flat  or 
standing  at  every  conceivable  angle  of  in- 
clination ;  for  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  has 
been  disturbed  by  earthquakes.  The  soli- 
tary fortress,  perched  high  up  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  rock,  is  the  Zion  of  these  He- 
brew Purists,  who  adhere  to  the  written 
law,  rejecting  the  idle  glosses  of  the  Tal- 
mud, and  the  manifold  traditions  of  the  Rabbins. 
Few  inhabit  the  city  of  the  living,  for  the  sect  is 
widely  scattered  in  many  lands ;  but  all,  if  possible, 
return  to  have  their  bones  laid  with  those  of  their 
fathers  in  the  city  of  the  dead.  A  long*  flight  of 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leads  up  to  the  for- 
tress. At  the  bottom  is  the  well  which  sup- 
plies it  with  water.  We  ascended  among  a  file 
of  donkeys  laden  with  water-skins,  who  climbed 
up  without  drivers.  The  place  seemed  deserted ; 
all  the  able-bodied  men  had  descended  to  the 
Tartar  town  to  ply  their  different  trades.  A  few 
children  too  young  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and 
a  few  old  men  returned  from  their  long  wander- 
ings, and  calmly  awaiting  the  summons  which 
should  bid  them  take  their  rest  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat,  were  the  only  human  beings  we  saw. 
The  view  from  the  Jewish  town  is  transcendently 
beautiful.  The  eye  wanders  over  a  succession 
of  wooded  slopes,  far  up- among  huge  masses  of 
beetling  crags  and  conical  rocks,  while  the  great 
Tchatir-Dagk^**  Tent-Mountain"— the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  chain  of  the  Crimea,  flings  its 
steep  sides  and  flat  top  against  the  southern  sky. 
From  Bagtche  Serai,  after  due  consultation 
with  Gottlob,  I  resolved  to  make  my  meditated 
descent  upon  Sevastopol.  I  found  that  there 
was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  city  being  en- 
tered by  the  neighboring  German  colonists,  the 
prohibition  extending  only  to  foreigners.  A  fort- 
night's roughing  it  among  the  Tartars  had  neu- 
tralized all  the  advantage  in  respect  to  wardrobe, 
which  I  might  have  once  boasted  over  my  Teu- 
tonic fnend.  A  huge  meerschaum, /^ha  due  T 
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supply  of  the  rankest  tobacco,  was  easily  attain- 
able ;  and  a  little  practice  enabled  me  to  inhale 
the  fumes  with  becoming  phlegm.  I  was  sure 
that  my  German  was  good  enough  to  esci^  de- 
tection by  any  body.  Brown's  linguistic  acquire- 
ments were  more  limited ;  and  after  due  consid- 
eration, it  was  decided  that  he  should  not  make 
the  attempt,  but  should  remain  behind  at  the 
**  Garden  Palace."  A  stout  Tartar  wagon  was 
hired,  and  GoUlob  and  myself,  threw  ourselves 
upon  the  straw  with  which  it  was  filled ;  the  word 
to  go  ahead  was  given,  and  off  we  set,  while  the 
shadows  of  night  yet  filled  the  valley.  By  noon 
we  reached  Inkermann,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet 
upon  which  Sevastopol  is  situated.  Here  Com- 
mence the  works  which  supply  water  to  the  docks 
of  Sevastopol,  twelve  miles  distant.  The  course 
of  a  river  has  been  diverted  into  a  new  channel 
cut  along  the  face  of  a  hill,  through  long  excava- 
tions and  galleries,  for  the  whole  distance.  I 
had  a  little  leisure  to  inspect  these  gigantic  works, 
while  our  horses  were  baiting. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  after  setting  off  again,  we 
came  within  view  of  Sevastopol,  with  its  lofty 
white  houses,  green-domed  churches,  and  men- 
acing batteries.  Stretching  ht  into  the  land, 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  streets,  we  could  see  long 
lines  of  masts  rising  above  the  intervening  hills. 
As  we  passed  the  gates  I  followed  Gottlob's  ex- 
ample, and  puffed  away  most  vigorously.  He 
answered  whiff  for  whiff.    The  vigor  of  our  fumi- 


gations convinced  the  sentinels  that  we  were 
harmless  peasants  from  the  German  colonies— 
though  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  threw  in  a  few 
words  of  unmistakabfe  High  Dutch.  We  passed 
without  being  even  chailengeil,  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  a  rightful  claim  to  the  title  of  St9a»Urfol- 
tfahfy  or  '*  Conqueror  of  Sevastopol."  Soon  we 
were  quietly  dining  at  an  obscure  inn,  kept  by  a 
compatriot  of  Gottlob's.  The  only  precaution  of 
which  I  made  use  during  my  stay,  was  to  give  a 
vigorous  whiff  or  two  frran  the  inseparable  meer- 
schaum, whenever  I  supposed  that  any  officer 
might  be  looking  at  me,  and  enter  into  an  ani- 
mated conversation  in  German  with  Gottlob. 

Sevastopol  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been  applied.  An  inlet  of 
the  sea  indents  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
having  a  mouth  so  narrow  that  it  is  commanded 
by  the  fortifications  on  the  shore,  and  a  depth  of 
water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  vessels.  Four 
bays  set  in  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  inlet, 
separated  by  high  bare  limestone  ridges.  Upon 
one  of  these  ridges  the  city  is  built,  the  streets 
generally  winding  around  among  the  sharp  and 
jutting  rocks.  The  main  street  is  built  half  way 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  runs  parallel  with 
the  principal  quay.  Here  are  the  chief  buildings, 
the  Admiralty  with  its  enormous  portico,  a  splen- 
did cathedral,  and  many  large  and  imposing  resi- 
dences, conspicuous  from  the  multiplicity  of 
blinds  which  form  a  poor  defense^  against  the 
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perradhig  dust  AtUmpU  at  introducing  trees 
and  plants  have  proved  fitilures,  and  the  city 
presents  a  mass  of  daziUng  whiteness  which 
abnosts  hlinds  the  eye.  The  streets  are  kept 
tolerably  clean  by  gangs  of  military  prisoners 
who  are  constantly  en^^ged  in  sweeping  them ; 
bat  in  spite  of  this  precaution  the  air  is  always 
full  of  a  fine  penetrating  dust  which  produces 
the  most  distressing  ophthalmia.  The  soldiers 
employed  in  making  excavations  for  the  public 
works  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  this  cause. 
Not  unfrequently  in  four-and-twenty  hours  after 
the  first  attack,  the  eye  becomes  putrid  and  drops 
out. 

Every  thing  here  reminds  you  that  this  is  no 
peaceful  emporium  of  commerce.  The  wharves 
are  lined  with  vessels,  but  among  them  is  not  a 
solitary  merchant  flag.  Ships  of  war  of  every 
size  open  their  ports  upon  you.  No  picturesque 
sailors,  wearing  the  varied  attire  of  their  own 
countries,  lounge  about  the  quay.  Tou  meet 
only  the  white  uniform  of  the  naval  and  military 
service.  Sentinels  stand  on  guard  at  every' turn, 
presenting  arms  toward  their  officers  who  pass 
and  repass  continually.  Grim  batteries  frown 
evexy  where ;  and  t^e  only  variety  of  prospect  is 
obtained  by  gazing  now  into  the  mouth  of  a  forty- 
two  and  now  into  that  of  a  sixty-four  pounder. 
By  day  every  thing  presents  the  orderly  monot- 
onous aspect  of  a  fortress ;  and  the  stillness  of 
night  is  broken  only  by  the  tinkling  of  bells  from 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  the  measured  tread 
and  frequent  challenges  of  the  sentinels  {laoing 
their  continual  rounds.  Ascending  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  city,  the  eye  wanders  along  the  line 
of  bare  limestone  crags  which  gained  for  the 
coast  the  name  of  ilil- Tiar— the  **  White  Rocks," 
and  passes  slowly  down  to  the  batteries  which 
guard  the  harbor,  the  enormous  three-deckers  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  the  long  rows  of  con- 
demned hulks,  which  have  been  converted  into 
magazines  and  prison  ships.  The  ordinary  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  including  the  military  and  naval 
force  stationed  there,  is  set  down  at  forty  or  fifty 
thousand ;  but  at  times,  when  some  great  review 
is  to  be  held,  it  is  vastly  increased.  Yet  in  so 
Urge  a  town  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hotel  or 
an  inn,  worthy  of  the  name.  A  few  miserable 
dens  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  town  give 
shelter  to  the  fow  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country  who  now  and  then  pass  a  night  here. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  is  something  imposing  in 
this  great  naval  station.  Its  foundation  and 
maintenance  are  a  part  of  that  great  system  of 
policy  which  aims  sooner  or  later  at  bringing  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Every  thing  that  can  conduce 
to  this  end  is  oontriveA  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  public  worics  are  ably  planned,  and  executed 
without  regard  to  cost.  I  have  already  alluded 
a>  the  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  necessary 
for  the  careening-dock  has  been  conveyed  from 
a  distance  of  four  leagues.  The  stone  of  the 
neighboring  clifis  is  too  soft  for  the  construction 
of  the  basins  and  docks ;  that  which  is  used  has 
all  been  brought  from  a  distance.     The  fleet, 


for  whose  protection  alone  Sevastopel  exists,  is 
constructed  and  maintained  at  an  expense  alto- 
gether unparalleled.  Not  a  vessel  of  it  has  ever 
bowed  to  the  gales  of  the  ocean ;  not  one  jof 
them>  before  the  recent  massacre  at  Sinope,  Baa 
ever  seen  a  hostile  flag.  They  are  equipped, 
perform  a  few  mancBUvres  in  the  narrow  sea,  and 
then  quietly  rot  in  the  secure  harbor  "fortified  for 
their  reception.  That  fleet  bides  its  time  to  «p- 
pear  in  the  Golden  Horn :  Sevastop9l  is  for  the 
Black  Sea  fleet :  the  Black  Sea  fleet  is  for  the 
future. 

Although  the  fleet  has  encountered  no  hostile 
vessels,  the  long  rows  of  hulks  tell  of  a  foe  etill 
more  destructive.  The  ships  last  only  from^ve 
to  ten  years,  and  are  then  condemned  as  untea- 
worthy,  while  the  vessels  of  other  iiaticms>  last 
for  twice  that  period.  Ask  any  Russian  official 
the  reason,  and  he  will  shake  his  bead  mysteri- 
ously, and  tell  you  of  a  minute  worm — the  teredo 
navali* — bred  from  the  slimy  river  that  pours  ipto 
the  inlet  of  Sevastopol,  which  attack^  the  timbers, 
and  reduces  them  to  rotten  powder ;  adding  with 
a  sigh^  that  all  attempts  to  prevent  its  ravages 
have  proved  unavailing.  Those  better  instructed, 
shrug  their  shouklers  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
worm,  wondering  how  it  manages  to  work  its 
way  through  the  copper  sheath^ig.  They  will 
tell  you  that  the  real  destroyer  is  the  system  of 
corruption  which  pervades  all  the  oflicial  life  of 
Russia.  Contracts  for  timber  are  awarded  to  the 
men  who  will  bribe  highest ;  he  in  turn  sub-lets 
to  purveyors  who  bribe  him ;  and  so  on  until  the 
money  which  should  have  been  expended  upon 
seasoned  oak,  finds  its  way  mainly  into  the  pock- 
ets of  venal  employa,  and  the  vessels  are  con- 
structed of  unseasoned  fir  and  pine.  A  final 
bribe  given  to  the  inspector  insures  that  this 
miserable  substitute  is  accepted.  If  we  may 
credit  the  testimony  of  those  who  should  be 
competent  authority,  there  are  not  in  the  whole 
Black  Sea  fleet  a  fa^lf  score  of  vessels  capable  of 
sustaining  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  some  unwary  func- 
tionary is  brought  to  summary  and  condign  pun- 
ishment. It  is '  a  common  report  through  all 
Southern  Russia  that  directly  after  a  reoent  visit 
of  the  Emperor  to  Sevastopol,  the  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  sweeping  the  streets  were  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  a  comrade  whom  they  did 
not  recognize,  though  somehow  his  finttures 
seemed  not  unfamiliar  to  them.  At  length  the 
rumor  began  to  spread  that  the  new  sweeper 
was  none  other  than  the  Governor  of  the  city, 
who  had  been  degraded  from  his  .post  to  the 
ranks,  and  condemned  to  perform  the  most  menial 
offices.  What  his  precise  crime  was  nobody  could 
say ;  though  official  corruption,  being  the  most 
common,  was  at  once  fixed  upon  as  the  most 
probable.  It  is  but  foir  to  add,  that  I  could  never 
quite  satisfy  myself  whether  this  story  was  well- 
founded.  The  public  has  so  little  access  to  reli- 
able sources  of  information,  that  the  most  absurd 
rumors  find  easy  credence.  At  all  events,  the 
fact  that  nobody  seemed  to  find  any  improbability 
in  the  story,  shows  conclusively  the  km^stimate 
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erery  where  pat  upon  official  morality.  If  it  was 
not  true,  nobody  doabted  that  it  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  BO. 

After  a  two  day's  sUy  at  Serastopol,  Gottlob 
and  myself  once  more  rqplemshed  our  meer- 
schaoms,  seated  ourselves  in  our  wagon,  gave 
the  sentinels  at  the  gate  a  fiirewell  whiff,  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  were  honest  Germans,  and 
drove  back  to  Bagtche  Serai.  There  we  rejoined 
our  companion,  who  was  awaiting  our  return. 
The  time  we  had  fixed  for  our  tour  had  already 
been  exceeded ;  so  putting  ourselves  under  the 
conduct  of  our  guide,  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  back  to  Yalta,  by  another  route  from  the  one 
by  which  we  had  come.  We  were  fortunately, 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer,  on  board  which 
we  embari^  for  Odessa.  So  ended  our  trip 
through  the  Crimea — a  brief  but  pleasant  episode 
in  a  year's  residence  in  Southern  Russia. 


THE  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME. 
FIBST  ARTICLE. 

THE  Holy  Week  at  Rome!  What !  unholy  rem- 
iniscences of  crowding,  struggling,  conten- 
f  <  tion ;  of  extortion  and  cheating ;  of  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort ;  in  short,  of  all  the  ills  attendant  upon 
the  multiplication  of  the  population  of  the  holy 
city  tenfold  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  of  ac- 
commodation, does  not  this  solemn  chuit^-iesti- 
val  vividly  recall  to  every  traveler,  who  has  un- 
dergone its  purgatorial  experience,  either  to  view 
its  vain  show,  or  to  stir  apew  languid  devotion  in 
witnessing  the  significant  facts  in  man's  redemp- 
tion which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate!  Rome, 
,  during  this  period^  is  the  focus  of  Christendom. 
The  Protestant  hurries  up  to  the  Eternal  City  to 
behold  the  scarlet  lady  in  all  her  pomp  and  dr- 
comstance,  with  the  charitable  object  of  seeing 
with  his  own  eyes  whether  her  color  is  not  even 
more  deeply  dyed  than  it  has  been  represented. 
The  Catholic  devoutly  makes  his  pilgrimage  to 
lay  alike  his  sins  and  offerings  on  her  altars,  and 
with  renewed  heart  and  foith  to  cany  back  with 
him  the  blessing  and  absolution  of  Christ^s  Vicar 
on  earth.  Both  are  not  unfrequently  alike  dis- 
appointed. I  have  known  the  scorning  Protest- 
ant to  go  away  the  disciple  of  infolUbiUty,  while 
the  simple-hearted  Catholic,  gradually  losing  him- 
self among  the  mazes  of  doubt  and  hypocrisy 
which,  fungus-like,  cluster  around  the  claims  of 
papacy,  at  last  acknowledged  himself  a  pagan, 
or  worse,  an  unbeliever  in  all  religion. 

No  city,  both  from  its  past  and  present  influ- 
ence'on  the  worid's  history,  presents  more  claims 
to  interest  than  Rome.  The  many  who  visit  it 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  vrith  those  who  de- 
sire and  can  not.  I  shall  therefore  give,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter  class,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  a 
practical  view  of  its  ceremonies  and  principles 
during  that  period  which  it  has  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate with  all  its  sanctity  and  splendor,  as 
one  of  peculiar  solemnity— embracing  the  most 
momentous  events  that  ever  davmed  upon  the 
human  race — the  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour.  What  papacy  thus  openly  spreads  be- 
fore the  whole  world  must  be  considered  as  its 


religious  standard.  By  its  effects  on  its  follow- 
ers it  can  rightly  be  judged.  To  keep  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  charitable  evidence,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  either  to  j>apal  authorities  or  cere- 
monies ;  for  it  b  solely  upon  them  that  it  foundk 
its  high  pretensions,  and  by  them  exhibits  its 
righteousness. 

Bishop  England,  in  a  little  work  pubUshed  at 
Rome,  entitled  an  **  Explanation  of  the  Cere- 
monies of  the  Holy  Week,"  sets  forth  the  claims 
and  objects  of  the  Roman  Church  at  this  partic- 
ular festival.  We,  therefore,  can  not  go  amiss 
in  briefly  quoting  from  him  the  doctrines  which 
he  asserts  to  be  animating  principles  of  the  prac- 
tices he  advocates. 

**  The  object,"  he  says,  **  of  our  church-cere- 
mony is  not  mere  idle  show;  such  exhibitions 
would,  in  religion,  be  worse  than  a  voMte  of 
time."  **  God  can  never  be  pleased  by  any  hom- 
age which  is  not  internal  and  spiritual."  **  The 
legitimate  objects  of  external  rites  in  religion, 
are  the  instruction  of  the  mind  and  amelioration 
of  the  heart ;  their  object  is  the  promotion  of 
enlightened  piety.  Whatever  does  not  tend  to 
this,  is  at  least  useless ;  probably  mischievous. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  desirous  of  having  aU 
her  observances  tested  by  this  principle.^*  By 
this  principle,  I  beg  all,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  to  test  even  the  few  of  the  manifold  ob- 
servances that  I  shall  be  able  to  quote  within 
my  prescribed  limits,  and  to  frankly  confess  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
promote  **  enlightened  piety." 

The  Pope,  as  we  all  know,  claims  to  be  the 
representative  of  Christ,  with  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers  commensurate  with  a  divine  au- 
thority. Although  our  Saviour  expressly  de- 
clared his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  worid,  yet 
his  successor,  and  **  visible  head  of  the  Church/'' 
is  abo  a  "  temporal  sovereign ;"  and,  in  addition 
to  his  ecclesiastical  state,  surrounds  himself  with 
as  brilliant  a  court  as  can  exist,  in  which  females 
are  outwardly  excluded.  In  judging,  then,  of 
these  incompatible  functions,  a  charitable  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  between  that  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  temporal  power  had  its  origin  in 
his  spiritual  position,  and  b  inthnately  blended 
with  it  in  all  its  phases,  it  will  be  difficult  to  define 
the  line  of  demaikation  between  hb  duties  as 
high-priest  and  sovereign.  We  must  therefore 
take  him  simply  as  he  shows  himself  to  the  ado- 
ration of  the  faithful. 

**  His  throne  b  placed  on  the  Gospel  side  of 
the  altar,"  says  Bishop  England.  From  per- 
sonal inspection,  I  can  assure  the  curious  reader 
that  no  imperial  robes  surpass  those  of  the  Holy 
Father,  in  rich  and  curious  embroidery,  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  general  value  of  materials 
and  cunning  workmanship.  Description  would 
fiul  to  illustrate  the  variety  and  pomp  of  costume 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  courts.  Therefore  I 
shall  present — so  far  as  uncolored  cuts  can — the 
extent  and  costliness  of  thb  branch  of  service  of 
the  successor  of  Him  who  exalted  poverty  in  the 
priesthood  to  the  rank  of  a  virtue.^  j 
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FOR    BASTBR    80NDAT. 

two  and  two,  in  red  serge  cappai  with  hooda  over  the  ihoaldve,  etc. 
Proctors  of  the  CotU^e^ 
two  and  two,  In  hlack  etuff  eappas  with  silk  hooda. 

Proeuraioret  of  reliaiouB  orders, 

two  and  two^  in  the  hablta  of  their  respNBetiYe  orders.  | 

EecleMstteal  chamberlains,  outside  the  city, 

two  and  two,  in  red. 

Chaplains  in  ordinary, 

in  red  cappaa  with  noods  oT  ermine ;  of  whom  there  are 

first  mitre  bearer, 

second  mitre  bearer, 

third  mitre  bearer, 

one  bearer  of  the  tiara.— (Cut  8.) 

Private  Chaplcnns, 

two  and  two,  red  eappas  and  hooda  of  ermine. 

Consistorial  AdvoceUes, 

two  and  two,  in  black  or  violet  cassocks,  and  hoods. 

Ecclesiastical  Chamberlains, 

private  and  honorary,  two  and  two,  in  red  cassocks  and  hooda. 

Choristers  of  the  Chapel, 
two  and  two,  in  violet  ailk  caasocks  over  which  are  surplices. — (Cut  9.) 
Abbreviators  of  the  Park, 
Clerks  of  the  Chamber, 
in  surplices,  over  rochets,  two  and  two. 
Master  of  the  sacred  Palace, 
in  hia  habit  oTa  Dominican  friar, 
Auditors  of  the  Rota, 
in  auiplicea,  over  rochets,  two  and  two, 
Incense  bearer. 
Three  Acolyths,  Cross  bearer.  Four  Acolyths, 

in  snft)Uces  over  rochets  in  tunic— (Cut  19.)  in  surplices  over  rochets 

corrTlng  large  candlesticks  with  lights         TiDO  porters  of  the  red  rod,  carrying  candlesticks  with  lights 

Greek  8ubdeae<m,  Latin  Subdeaeon,  Greek  Deacon. 

,  in  tunic. 

Penitentiaries  of  St.  Peter's, 
M  two  and  two,  in  albs  and  chaaubles.  m 

i  mtred  Abbots,  i- 

I  oTv^om  only  a  few  are  entitled  to  a  place.  8 

BISHOPS,   ARCHBISHOPS  AND  PATRIABCH8,  ^ 

two  and  two,  the  latina  wearing  copes  and  mitrea,  1 

the  easterns  in  their  proper  costumes.— (Cuts  9-8.)  9- 

CARDINAL   DBAC0N8,  '  JL 

in  dalmatios  and  mitrea,  each  accompanied  by  his  chamberlain  carrying  hia  square  Q 

cap,  and  followed  by  his  train  bearer,  & 

CABDINAL   PBIB8T8,  S 

in  ehasuUes  and  mitres,  similaily  attended. — (Cut  11.)  ^ 

CABDINAL   BISHOPS, 

in  copes  and  mitres,  similarly  attended. 

General  staff,  and  officers  of  the  guard  of  nobles, 

Grand  herald  and  grand  esquire. 

in  court  dresses. 

Lay  chamberlains,  g-« 

-  Conservators  of  Rome  and  Prior  of  the  magistrates  of  Wards  •  s- 

g  Q  in  vestures  ornamented  with  cloth  of  gold.  ^  •  ' 

«  g  PBINCB  ASSISTANT  AT  THE  THRONE,  g 

?§.  in  a  splendid  court  dress.— (Cut  10.)  §. 

3  ^  OOVEBNOB   OP  BOME,  S^ 

3  ^  in  rochet  and  oappa.  ^  'Z\^ 

g  Two  auditors  of  the  Rota,  ggo 

8  to  aerve  as  train  bearers.  ^  8  ^ 

2\oo  principal  masters  of  ceremony.  *l* 

CARDINAL  DEACON,  CABDINAL  DEACON,  CABDINAL  DEACON, 

second  assistant  st  the  throne,  for  the  latin  gospel  and  mass  first  assistant  at  the  throne 

Fan  borne  by  Fan  borne  by  a  private 

a  private  ohambertain.  ,  THE  POPE— (Cut  13.)  chamberiain.— (Cut  14.) 

wearing  a  white  cope  and  tiara, 

borne  in  hia  chair  by  twelve  supporters— (Cut  1&— Po>p0'#  chair  bearer  m  livery) — in 

red  damask,  under  a  canopy  sustained  by  eight  relCTendaries  of  the  signature,  in 

short  violet  mantlea  over  rochets. 

His  holiness  Is  surrounded  by  his  household.    Six  of  the  Svriss  guarda,  representing 

'   the  catholic  cantons,  carry  large  drawn  swords  on  their  shoulders. 
Private  chamberiain.  Dean  of  the  Rota^  Private  chamberiain 

in  rochet  and  cappa.  of  sword  and  cloaks— (Cut  90.) 

MAJOBDOMO.       AUDITOB  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CAMERA.       TREASURER. 

in  rochets  and  cappaa. 

Protnonotaries  apostolic. 

Regent  of  the  chancery  and  auditor  of  contradictions, 

all  in  rocheu  and  cappaa,  two  and  two.  C^  r^r^r^\r> 

Generals  of  religious  orders.  Digitized  by  VrrOOV  IL 
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On  .the  cope  of  bri^t  parple  color  which  the 
Pope  wean  on  PaUn  Sunday  U  a  silver  plate 
richly  gilt*  bearing,  in  beautiful  relief,  the  figure 
of  the  Almighty.  Thi»  waa  formeriy  of  pure 
gold,  aurrounded  by  three  knobs  of  cosily  ori- 
ental pearls ;  but  the  cupidity  of  the  enemies  of 
Pius  VI.  overcame  their  iear  of  sacrilege,  and 
they  appropriated  it  to  other  purposes.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  who  was  employed  by  Clement 
VII.  to  engrave  this  plate,  says,  somewhat  blas- 
phemously, though  in  true  artistic  spirit,  that  he 
endeavored  to  represent  the  **  Ahnighty  Father 
in  a  free  and  easy  position/' 

His  Holiness  selects  the  cardinals,  seventy  in 
number,  who  form  the  high  senate  of  the  Church 
and  the  'privy  council  of  the  Pope.  They  in 
turn  elect  the  Pope  from  their  own  number. 
In  costume  they  are  a  shade  less  brilliant 
than  the  Holy  Father,  wearing,  when  in  chapel, 
red  cassocks  with  gold  tassels,  red  stockings, 
white  ermine  tippets,  and  red  skull  or  square 
caps.  On  solemn  occasions  they  add  red  shoes 
and  white  damask  silk  mitres,  with  other  changes 
of  raiment,  telling  with  great  effect  in  a  proces- 
sion, but  tedious  in  description. 

Throughout  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  costume  forms  a  very  important  and 
conspicuous  part.  It  is  nicely  graduated  with 
decreasing  splendor  and  diversified  cut  from  the 
pope,  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  are  almost  lost  amid  richly-laced 
petticoats  and  purple  skirts,  to  the  laughable  at- 
tire of  the  sacristans,  choristers,  and  the  dirW 
and  dolorous  robes  of  the  monastic  orders.  Each 
rank  has  its  mark  and  number,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  military  display  can  compete, 
in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colors  and  costliness 
of  uniform,  with  one  got  up  by  the  church.  The 
nomenclature  of  papal  costume  is  intelligible  only 
|o  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  wearing  it.  Each 
article  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  degree  of  sanctity. 

The  etiquette  of  the  papal  court,  whether  in 
its  spiritual  or  temporal  sense,  is  no  light  service. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  of- 
ficers attached  to  it,  I  have  given  a  programme  of 
the  Procession  for  Easter  Sunday  as  it  appears  in 
Saint  ^  Peter's  previous  to  High  Mass  and  the 
General  Benediction  and  Excommunication.  The 
engravings  given  of  several  of  these  ecclesiastical 
personages  and  their  suites,  will  bear  out  the  as- 
sertion that  no  operatic  or  theatrical  spectacle 
can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  papal  court  when  it 
dons  its  holiday  suit.  Imagine  the  surprise  of 
St.  Peter  were  he  to  be  present,  upon  being  told 
that  that  sleepy-looking  old  gentleman,  so  buried 
in  gold  and  jewels  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible, 
and  borne  under  a  magnificent  canopy  on  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  men  clothed  in  the  brightest 
scarlet,  performing  the  pantomime  of  turning 
from  one  side  to  another  his  uplifted  thumb  and 
two  fingers  as  illustrative  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  his  successor  !  I  question 
whether  at  such  a  sacrilegious  libel  the  old  Adam 
within  him  would  not  be  more  signally  displayed 
than  it  even  was  in  the  garden ;  for  the  zealous 
apostle  would  least  of  all  forgive  humbug.     I 


speak  only  of  the  effect  on  my  own  mind,  con- 
trasted wiUi  what  I  oonoeive  to  be  the  proper  dis- 
play of  that  religion  which  consists  in  visiting 
and  comforting  the  &theriess  and  widows  in  their 
afiUelion.  There  are  others,  as  we  often  see,  on 
whom  the  glitter  of  a  court,  or  the  music  and  ar- 
chitecture of  a  church  have  greater  weight  than 
the  humility  and  simplicity  of  gospel  truth.  They 
would  be  loth  to  confess  that  the  avenue  to  their 
minds  and  hearts  closed  with  their  eyes  and  ears ; 
but  take  away  the  curiously  wrought  robes,  the 
cunning  of  the  artificer,  the  geniuk  of  the  artist, 
the  harmonies  of  music,  and  the  entire  combina- 
tion of  pomp  and  venerable  tradition  by  which 
Rome  upholds  her  religion,  and  how  much  of 
feith  and  conviction  would  be  left  to  them  1 

Beside  the  officers  who  figure  in  the  above  pro- 
cession, there  are  a  legion  of  others  attached  to 
the  court,  which  swell  its  bulk  to  a  degree  that 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  petty  temporal  domin- 
ions of  the  Popes,  and  is  out  of  all  pn^rtion  to 
their  necessities.  There  are'  private  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  among  them  a  secret 
treasurer,  who  purveys  for  the  alms  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  Pope.  So  little  bodily  exercise  does 
the  Roman  etiquette  allow  to  the  successors  of 
the  fisherman,  that  his  present  Holiness  has  been 
ordered  by  his  physician  to  play  at  billiards  daily, 
to  counteract  his  tendency  to  obesity. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eight  officers  and  val- 
ets, under  different  titles,  attached  to  the  personal 
service  of  the  Pope ;  amodest  number  when  the  ex- 
tent ofhis  several  palaces  is  considered.  No  sover- 
eign pays  the  penalty  of  greatness  more  severely 
than  the  Holy  Father.  His  sanctity  dooms  him 
perpetually  to  solitary  meals,  except  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  there  being  no  one  on  earth 
sufficiently  elevated  to  sit  as  an  equal  at  tabid 
with  him.  This  is  the  rule,  but  a  spiritual  Pope 
no  doubt  finds  means  occasionally  to  reconcile  his 
social  instincts  and  rank  at  the  same  time.  Then, 
too,  every  dish  must  be  previously  tasted^  for  fear 
of  poison ;  an  antiquated  custom,  which  at  pres- 
ent no  one  would  conceive  to  have  any  founda- 
tion in  necessity.  His  chambers  are  coldly  splen- 
did. Marbles,  paintings,  mosaics,  and  gilding 
there  are  in  abundance,  but  the  whole  arranged 
with  more  than  the  usual  chilling  aspect  of  a 
state  palace.  His  private  rooms,  no  doubt,  are 
more  comfortable ;  but  the  whole  state  and  cir- 
cumstance that  surround  a  Pope,  so  far  as  the 
public  eye  can  judge,  is  one  which  makes  him, 
in  all  the  relations  of  personal  freedom  and  en- 
joyment, a  being  little  to  be  envied.  Each  nat- 
ural instinct  and  generous  impulse  is  so  hedged 
in  with  sacred  etiquette  or  pusillanimous  fear  as 
to  be  a  torture  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  its  pos- 
sessor. A  bad  Pope  can  be  personally  free  only 
by  being  a  hypocrite ;  a  good  Pope  is  a  martyr  to 
a  rank  which  in  its  daily  duties  involves  a  constant 
contradiction  of  the  simplest  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  a  standing  reproach  upon  common 
sense. 

All  access  to  the  Pope  is  guarded  with  myste- 
rious care.     He  has  his  private  chamber- men 
—  not   maids  —  private    cooks,    swei^ers,   and   t 
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domestics  of  all  classes.  Besides  these  he  has 
his  confessor,  preacher,  chaplains — queer  neces- 
sities these  for  the  fountain-head  of  religion — 
his  porters,  jesters,  poultiymen,  and  muleteers. 
These  all  have  rank  and  i^^intments  in  the  sar 
cred  household,  mingKng  strangely  with  **  mon- 
signori*'  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  other  offi- 
cials. The  private  chamberiains  who  wait  in 
the  ante-chambers  are  clergymen.  In  imita- 
tion of  imperial  courts,  we  find  cup-bearers,  mas- 
ters of  the  wardrobe,  grand  esquires,  a  grand 
herald,  private  chamberlains  of  the  twitrd  and 
clodky  who  wear  the  black-spangled  dress,  the 
most  graceful  of  all  court  costumes,  and  a  guard 
of  nobles,  magnificently  uniformed,  a  section  of 
which  attends  at  divine  service  in  the  Pope*s 
chapel  with  drawn  siDords. 

Each  cardinal  and  high  officer  has  a  little  court 
of  his  own.  When  the  revenues  of  Christendom 
flowed  into  the  papal  treasury,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  maintain  this  state  and  expense;  but,  now 
that  it  falls  miinly  on  the  Roman  Sacristory,  it 
becomes  a  burden  which  Christian  humility  might 
consistently  seek  to  lighten.  When  there  exists 
so  numerous  a  corps  of  servants,  whether  of  the 
household  or  church,  invention  must  be  racked 
to  find  employment  for  them ;  consequently,  we 


are  not  soipriscd  to  see  that  daring  high  chmch 

ceremonies — for  instance,  on  Palm  Sunday it 

requires  "  a  prince,  an  auditor  of  the  rota,  two 
clerks  of  the  chamber,  and  two  maee-bearers,** 
to  present  a  basin  of  water  to  the  Pope,  in  which 
he  washes  his  hands,  while  a  cardinal  dean  holds 
the  towel,  a  senior  cardinal  priest  hands  him  the 
incense^  which  he  puts  into  a  censer  held  by  the 
"  senior  voter  of  the  signature.**  Verily,  St.  Peter 
could  have  written  all  his  epistles  in  much  less 
time  than  it  would  have  taken  him  to  learn  the  ti- 
tles and  employments  of  the  household  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  nineteenth  century !  **  In  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  altar,  when  the  Pope  assists  with- 
out officiating,**  says  Bishop  England,  he  selects 
the  officers  from  a  number  of  names  presented 
by  the  chapters  of  each  of  the  three  patriarchal 
basilics,  selecting  *' always  a  nobleman^  if  his 
other  qualifications  be  equal  to  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates**— the  wisdom  of  which  choice,  and  its 
consistency  with  Christianity,  all  republicans 
can  not  fiiil  to  perceive. 

The  mode  of  electing  a  Pope  is  curious.  The 
conclave  is  the  assemblage  of  the  cardinals  for 
that  purpose.  They  select  their  own  place  of 
meeting,  in  general  choosing  simply  between  the 
Vatican  or  Quirinal  palaces. 


THB  COBPtS  OP  THB   POPS  BXPOSBD. 
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The  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  a  deceased  Pope,  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
Qhost  is  repeated  with  great  solemnity,  a  Latin 
discourse  pronounced,  and  the  procession  of  car- 
dinals enters  the  chapel,  chanting  Vent  Creator. 
The  hulls  concerning  the  election  are  read,  and 
the  cardinal  dean  harangues  them  upon  the  du- 
ties prescribed  for  the  occasion.  Each  cardinal 
then  takes  his  place  in  the  conclave,  that  is,  re- 
tires to  his  cell,  a  small  room  of  about  twelve 
feet  square,  modestly  furnished  by  himself,  with 
his  arms  over  the  door.  These  cells  are  all  alike, 
upon  the  same  floor,  and  arranged  in  galleries. 
Chimneys  are  not  permitted,  warmth  being  com- 
municated from  the  neighboring  rooms.  To 
make  the  isolation  complete,  in  winter  the  win- 
dows are  all  built  up,  excepting  a  single  pane. 
In  summer  the  cardinals  are  permitted  to  look 
into  the  garden. 

For  the  service  of  each  cell  there  is-  allowed  a 
secretary  and  one  gentleman,  who  are  obliged  to 
perform  the  duties  of  domestics.  But  as  the 
emoluments  are  great,  consisting  of  a  consider- 
able sum  before  the  conclave,  and  a  distribution 
of  ten  thousand  crowns  by  the  new  Pope  after 
his  election,  besides  certain  advantages  for  their 
future  career,  these  posts  are  much  sought  after 
by  the  younger  ecclesiastics. 

The  conclave  is  allowed  also  the  services  of  a 
sacristan,  two  sub-sacristans,  a  confessor,  four 
masters  of  ceremonies,  two  physicians,  an  apoth- 
ecaiy,  three  barbers,  a  mason,  a  carpenter,  and 
twelve  valets,  whose  livery  is  violet. 


Before  the  cardinals  enter  into  conclave,  should 
any  feel  not  adequate  to  the  discipline  about  to 
be  imposed  upon  them,  they  are  warned  to  re* 
tire.  Once  in  conclave,  they  are  placed  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  each  in  his  own  cell.  Evexy 
avenue  to  the  palace  is  strictly  guarded  by  de- 
tachments of  soldiers,  and  each  door  carefully 
closed.  The  only  conmiunication  firom  without 
is  by  means  of  small  revolving  shelves,  or  boxes, 
like  the  **  tours^*  of  foundling  hospitals,  through 
which  the  meals  are  passed,  and  also  any  official 
communications,  but  only  in  the  presence,  and 
with  the  authorization  of  their  military  guard- 
ians.' Vocal  intercourse  is  permitted  only  at  cer- 
tain high  apertures  in  the  walls,  in  Italian,  and 
with  raised  voices,  so  that  the  guards  can  hear 
and  understand  the  conversation.  The  utmost 
precautions  arc  taken  to  prevent  the  inmates  of 
adjoining  cells  from  communicating  with  each 
other.  If  a  cardinal  become  ill,  he  is  permitted 
to  go  out,  but  he  can  not  re-enter  his  cell  during 
the  conclave. 

Before  the  closing  of  the  conclave,  a  final  day  is 
permitted  to  the  visits  and  conferences  of  the  car- 
dinals, in  the  hall  arranged  for  that  purpose.  These 
interviews  are  according  to  prescribed  rliles. 

All  the  expenses  of  ^e  conclave  are  borne  by 
the  Apostolic  Chamber.  Among  these,  the  meals 
are  not  the  least.  As  nothing  is  done  in  Rome 
without  a  procession,  the  dinners  of  the  cardinals 
are  served  up  in  the  same  manner.  The  order 
is  as  follows :  * 

At  the  head,  two  footmen  with  wooden  maces. 


Dt5NER  DORIIfO  TRB  CONCLAVS. 
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BLBcnoii  or  PIUS  tbb  sixth. 


A  valet  with  the  silver. 

The  gentlemen  in  service,  two  by  two,  bare- 
headed. 

The  chief  cook  with  a  napkin  on  his  shoulder. 

Cap-bearers  and  esquires. 

Two  footmen,  carrying  upon  their  shoulders  a 
huge  dish-warmer,  containing  the  meats,  ice. 

Then  follow  the  valets,  with  wine  and  fruit  in 
baskets. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  palace,  each  cardinal  is 
visited  in  turn  by  his  procession,  and  the  dinner 
deposited.  But  before  this  is  done,  every  dish  is 
inspected  lest  some  letter  or  message  should  be 
concealed  within  the  viands.  The  bottles  and 
glasses  are  required  to  be  transparent,  and  the 
vases  sufficiently  shallow  to  show  their  depths. 
With  all  these  precautions,  however,  diplomatic 
ingenuity  at  tunes  contrives  to  convey  hidden 
communications.  The  fruits  often  speak  intelli- 
gibly for  themselves.  A  truffle  has  served  to 
baffle  a  rival  combination,  and  destroy  a  choice 
£xed  upon  for  the  succeeding  day.  This  species 
of  culinary  diplomacy  was  due,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  an  embassador  of  France. 

There  are  four  modes  of  electing  the  Pope :  the 
'*  adoration,"  the  *'  compromise,"  the  **»crutiih'* 
and  the  **  acce»nty 

The  votes  are  deposited  by  the  cardinals,  ac- 
cording to  certain  prescribed  rules,  in  a  chalice 
placed  upon  an  altar,  either  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
or  one  of  the  same  dimensions  at  the  Quirinal. 
They  are  sununoned  twice  a  day,  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  evening,  to 
deposit  their  votes.    These  are  carried  bv  them- 


selves on  golden  plates.  Each  bulletin  contain- 
ing the  vote  is  carefully  sealed,  and  stamped  with 
some  &nciful  design,  known  only  to  the  voter, 
and  prepared  expressly  for  his  vote.  Great  care 
is  also  taken  to  disguise  the  handwriting  so  that 
no  external  clew  to  the  voter's  choice  can  be  de- 
tected. This  act  is  preceded  by  an  oath  to  choose* 
him  whom  they  believe  the  most  worthy,  and  is 
accompanied  by  sacred  chants.  The  officers,  de- 
signated by  lot  to  examine  the  votes,  inspect  them 
with  the  most  minute  attention  and  precautions, 
for  fear  of  fraud.  If  a  cardinal  has  obtained  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes,  they  are  verified  by  comparing 
the  names  of  the  voters  with  their  chosen  devices. 
Should  two-thirds  of  the  votes  be  wanting  to  one 
name,  the  bulletins  are  burned,  and  the  voting 
commences  anew.  The  smoke  which  arises  from 
the  chimney  attached  to  the  chapel  at  this  hour, 
telegraphs  to  an  expectant  crowd  without  the 
fulure  of  the  vote. 

Election  by  '*  adoration''  is  when  a  cardinal,  in 
giving  his  vote,  goes  toward  his  candidate,  pro- 
claiming him  the  Head  of  the  Chureh ;  and  is 
followed  by  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  imitating 
his  example.  The  **  compromise"  is  when  the  un- 
certain mififrages  are  given  to  certain  members  of 
the  conclave  from  which  to  elect  a  Pope.  The 
*'  scrutin"  is  the  secret  ballot.  The  '*  accessit" 
is  the  last  resource  for  a  choice,  but  as  it  is  sel- 
dom resorted  to,  and  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
the  process  myself,  I  can  not  give  it  to  my  read- 
ers. During  the  examination  of  the  votes  by 
secret  ballot,  the  cardinals  say  masses  upon  the 
six  altars  of  the  chapel. 
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The  excessive  precaations  taken  to  insure 
parity  of  choice,  betray  the  extent  to  which  fac- 
tion and  corruption  must  have  intruded  into  these 
elections.  In  times  past  the  most  scandalous 
scenes  have  preceded  and  accompanied  the  in- 
trigues which,  despite  the  severity  of  the  regula- 
tions, find  entrance  into  the  holy  conclave, 
splitting  it  into  unholy  factions.  During  the 
comparatively  recent  conclave,  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Pius  VI.,  the  cardinals  even  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  and  their  excitement  rivaled  the 
worst  scenes  that  have  ever  occurred  in  any 
democratic  congress. 

After  his  election  the  Pope  selects  the  name 
by  which  he  wishes  to  be  known.  The  Master 
'  of  Ceremonies  then  clothes  him  in  the  papal  vest- 
ments, and  the  cardinals,  each  in  turn,  kiss  his 
hands  and  feet,  the  Pope  giving  them  upon  the 
right  cheek  the  kiss  of  peace.  They  then  chant, 
*'  Behold  the  high  priest,  pleasing  to  God,  and 
found  just  !'*  The  guns  of  St.  Angelo  thunder 
forth  a  salute,  every  bell,  of  the  city  augments  the 
joyous  clamor,  and  drums,  trumpets,  and  timbrels, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people — ^if  the  elec- 
tion be  a  popular  one — complete  the  noisy  chorus. 

After  a  special  adoration  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  Pope  seats  himself  under  a  red  canopy  before 
the  grand  altar  in  St.  Peter's,  where  he  receives 
the  adoration  of  the  people.  This  finished,  he  is 
borne  in  grand  procession  to  the  palace  which  he 
selects  for  his  residence.  In  the  adoration  paid 
to  the  Pope  enlightened  Romanists  disclaim,  and 
with  justice  no  doubt,  any  act  of  personal  idola- 
try.    But  while  they  render  the  same  forms  of 


homage  to  a  man  which  we  are  taught  to  believe 
are  due  only  to  God,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
mass  to  discriminate  the  nice  distinction  they 
would  make»  Their  example,  at  all  events,  is  so 
much  weight  in  the  scale  of  idolatry,  while  their 
motives  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  ignorant 
minds  to  comprehend. 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  one 
Pope  and  the  election  of  another,  the  papal  fting- 
tions  are  administered  by  an  officer  called  the 
"  Camerlingue,'*  or  Cardinal  President,  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  He  holds  one  of  the  three  keys 
of  the  treasure  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  the 
dean  of  the  sacred  college  another,  and  the  Pope 
the  third. 

The  unity  and  policy  of  the  papal  court  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  in  all  ages,  so  far  as  concerns 
its  claims  to  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  Were 
it  not  counteracted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  not  now  assert  its 
authority  as  distinctly  and  frankly  as  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  mandate  of  Nicholas  III., 
cited  in  the  ninety-sixth  distinction  of  the  canon 
law,  viz. : 

'*  It  is  evident  that  the  Roman  pontiff  can  not 
be  judged  of  man,  because  he  is  God  !'* 

In  a  bull  of  Gregory  IX.,  inserted  in  the  De- 
cretals, under  the  title  of  **  Pre-eminence,"  we 
read  as  follows : 

"  God  has  made  two  great  lights  for  the  firma- 
ment of  the  universal  Church — that  is  to  say,  he 
has  instituted  two  dignities :  these  are  the  pon- 
tifical authority  and  the  royal  power ;  but  that 
which  rules  in  these  days,  that  is  to  say  over 
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thing!  spiritual,  it  the  greater,  and  that  which 
preaidea  over  things  material  the  leaaer.  There* 
fore  all  should  know  that  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence betwe^  pontiffs  and  kings  as  between  the 
sun  and  moon.  We  say  that  every  human  creat- 
wt^  is  subjected  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  that 
he  can  (according  to  the  decretal  of  Innocent  III., 
called  the  Prebends),  in  virtue  of  his  full  power 
and  sovereign  authority,  dispose  of  the  natural 
and  divine  right." 

At  this  age  of  the  world  we  may  smile  at  these 
doctrines.  But  the  spirit  which  conceived  them 
still  exists,  though  the  power  then  enforced  has 
departed.  The  haughty  ceremonies  that  accom- 
panied these  assumptions  of  power  are  yet  in  full 
sway,  yearly  growing  in  imbecility,  as  the  au- 
thority which  alone  could  make  them  respected 
becomes  more  remote.  That  which  once  carried 
with  it  terrible  meaning  has  now  degenerated  into 
pitiful  &rce.  Spectators  now  gather  to  Rome 
during  holy  festivals,  not* to  worship  or  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  head  of  the  Christian  church, 
but  to  wonder  at  the  debasing  shows  proffered, 
and  the  haughty  magnificence  displayed  by  priests 
who  found  their  creed  on  a  gospel  of  humility  and 
love.  Should  these  remarks  be  construed  as  un- 
charitable, I  can  only  add  that  where  religion,  as 
I  intend  showing,  is  metamorphosed  designedly 
into  a  mere  spectacle,  it  must  expect  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  laws  of  criticism. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THB  CAMPAIGN  OF  PABI8. 

THE  war  had  now  become  a  strode  for  the 
dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and  for  the  ef- 
fectual suppression,  throughout  Europe,  of  those 
principles  of  republican  equality,  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  birth.  Ther0  nev- 
er was  a  government  bo  popular  as  not  to  have 
its  opposition.  In  every  nation  and  state  allied 
to  France  there  were  many  royalists,  ready  eager- 
ly to  join  the  allied  armies.  In  the  triumph  of 
that  cause  they  hoped  to  regain  their  exclusive 
privileges.  And  in  all  the  old  aristocracies  there 
were  multitudes,  of  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  populace,  hungering  for  reform.  They 
welcomed,  with  enthusiasm,  the  approach  of  the 
armies  of  Napoleon.  It  was  the  existence  of 
this  party,  in  such  strength,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  which  roused  the  Tory  government  of 
Britain,  to  such  tremendous  exertions,  to  crush, 
in  the  person  of  the  French  Emperor,  the  spirit 
of  republican  equality.  The  North  British  Re- 
view, one  of  the  organs  of  the  Tory  party,  in  the 
following  strain,  which  will  certainly  amuse 
American  readers,  complains  of  that  equality, 
which  Napoleon  established  in  France : 

**  Those  who  have  watched  the  interior  work- 
ings of  society  in  France,  long  and  close  at  hand, 
are  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  that  uselessness 
and  discontent,  which  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
features,  and  which  is  the  despair  both  of  the 
firiends  of  order  and  the  friends  of  freedom,  to  the 


national  system  of  education.  Members  of  va- 
rious grades  and  classes  in  the  social  scale  are 
instructed  together,  in  the  same  schools,  in  the 
same  mode,  and  on  the  same  subjects,  to  a  de- 
gree of  which  we  have  no  example  here.  If  the 
peasant,  the  grocer,  or  the  tailor,  can  scrape  to- 
gether a  little  money,  his  son  receives  his  train- 
ing in  the  same  seminaiy  as  the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  land  he  cultivates,  whose  sugar 
and  coffee  he  supplies,  and  whose  coat  he  makes. 
The  boy,  who  ought  to  be  a  laborer  or  a  petty 
tradesman,  sits  on  the  same  bench,  and  learns 
the  same  lesson,  as  the  boy  who  is  destined  for 
the  bar,  the  tribune,  or  the  civil  service  of  the 
state.  This  system  arises  out  of  the  passion  for 
equality,  and  fosters  it  in  turn.  The  result  is. 
that  each  one  naturally  learns  to  despise  his  own 
destination,  and  to  aspire  to  that  of  his  more  for- 
tunate school-fellow.  The  grocer^s  son  can  not 
see  why  he  shoidd  not  become  an  advocate,  a 
journalist,  a  statesman,  as  well  as  the  wealthier 
and  noble-bom  lad,  who  was  often  below  him  in 
the  cl^s,  whom  he  occasionally  thrashed,  and 
often  helped  over  the  thorny  places  of  his  daily 
task."* 

The  Allies  now  advanced  triumphantly  toward 
the  Rhine.  Napoleon  roused  all  his  energies  to 
meet  the  emergence.  '*  Though  age,"  says  Bour- 
rienne,  "  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  de- 
prived him  of  some  of  his  activity,  yet,  in  that 
crisis,  I  beheld  him  as  in  his  most  vigorous 
youth.  Again  he  developed  that  fervid  mind, 
which,  as  in  his  eariy  conquests,  annihilated 
time  and  space,  and  seemed  omnipresent  in  its 
energies."  France,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, assumed  the  appearance  of  a  vast  arsenal. 
The  Council  of  State  suggested  to  Napoleon  that 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  announce  to  the  people 
the  humiliating  truth  that  the  frontiers  of  France 
were  invaded. 

"  Wherefore,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  should  not 
the  truth  be  told  ?  Wellington  has  entered  the 
south ;  the  Russians  menace  the  north ;  the  Aus- 


*  It  is  greiUj  to  Nspol60ii*s  honor,  that  saeh  men  ss 
the  Duke  of  WdUngton  were  contending  against  him. 
It  is,  in  itseir,  evidence  of  the  righteoueneas  of  his 
eanae.  Probably  there  can  not  be  ftmnd  in  the  worid  a 
man  more  resolutely  hostile  to  popular  reflNrm  than  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. He  was  hated  by  the  people.  They  had  pelted 
him  with  mud  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  he  hsd 
been  compelled  to  barricade  his  windows  agsinst  their 
araaults.  Even  the  soldiers  under  his  coomiand  in  Spain 
had  no  aflbction  fbr  his  person  ;  and,  notwithstanding  sll 
the  calumnies  of  the  British  press,  they  lored,  around 
their  camp-fires,  to  tell  stories  of  the  goodness  of  Napo- 
leon. Many,  too,  of  these  soldiers,  sAer  the  bhttle  of  Wa- 
terloo, were  sent  to  Canada.  I  am  informed,  by  a  gentle- 
man  of  commanding  character  and  intelligence,  that  when 
a  chUd,  he  baa  sat  Ibr  hours  listening  to  the  anecdotes  in 
fiivor  of  Napoleon  which  these  British  soldiers  had  picked 
up  in  the  camp.  Yet,  true  to  military  discipline,  they 
woulft  sund  firmly  to  their  colors  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
They  were  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ♦*  Iron  Duke,** 
but  no  soldier  loved  him.  We  will  imiute  Napoleon's 
magnanimity,  in  not  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Duke 
<^Wdlington's  convictions,  thst  an  aristocraUc  govern* 
roent  Is  best  Ibr  the  people.  We  simply  state  the  nnde- 
nisUs  fact,  thst  his  hostUlty  wss  deadly  to  all  popular 
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trians,  Prussians,  and  Bavarians,  are  on  the  east. 
Sbaine !  Wellin^on  is  in  France,  and  ye  have 
not  risen,  fn  masse,  to  drive  him  back.  There 
must  be  an  impulse  given.  AH  must  march.  It 
is  for  you,  counselors,  fathers  of  families,  heads 
of  the  nation,  to  set  the  example.  People  speak 
of  peace,  when  all  should  echo  to  the  call  of 
war." 

The  emigrants,  members  of  the  old  royalist 
party,  whom  Napoleon  had  generously  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  and  to  enter  again  upon 
their  estates,  basely,  in  this  hour  of  disa.ster, 
turned  agi'.nst  their  benefactor.  They  organ- 
ized a  w.Je-spread  conspiracy,  opened  communi- 
catio-.s  with  the  Allies,  distributed  arms  among 
their  adherent.s,  extolled  the  Bourbons,  and  de- 
famed, in  every  possible  way,  the  good  character 
of  Napoleon. 

The  priests,  hoping  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  regain  the  enormous  church  posses- 
sions which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  large  numbers  joined  the  conspirators, 
and  endeavored  to  sting  the  bosom  which  had 
Vol.  IX.— No.  49.— C 


warmed  them  into  life.  In  many  districts  their 
influence  over  the  peasantry  was  almost  omni- 
potent. 

The  Count  of  Artois,  afterward  Charles  X., 
hastened  to  join  the  army  of  the  Austrians.  His 
son,  the  Duke  of  Angoulome,  who  had  married 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  liouis  XVI.,  whose 
tragic  imprisonment  with  her  brother,  the  Dau- 
phin, in  the  Temple,  has  moved  the  sympathies 
of  the  world,  hastened  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, subsequently  Louis  XVIII.,  was  residing 
at  Hartwell,  Euijland.  He  was  an  infirm,  un- 
wieldy, gouty  old  man,  of  three  score  years. 
Unable  to  make  any  exertions  himself,  he  sat, 
lolling  in  his  chair,  while  the  Allies  deluged 
France  in  blood  and  flame,  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  Talleyrand,  the  wily  diplomatist,  clear- 
ly discerning  the  fall  of  the  empire,  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Allies,  to  secure  the  best 
possible  terms  for  liimself.  He  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  thwart  the  exertions  of  Napoleon, 
and  of  the  nation.     In  the  Council  of  State,  and 
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la  the  talooBi  of  the  capital,  he  inoeeeaatly  ad- 
vised nibmisflioii. 

On  the  SOth  of  December  N^eon  aaMmbled 
HkB  Senate.  He  opened  the  aeMion  in  ptreon, 
and  thus  addreseed  the  memben : 

<*  Splendid  vtctoiies  have  illustrated  the  French 
armies  in  this  campaign.  Defections,  without  a 
parallel,  have  rendered  those  victories  unavailing, 
or  have  turned  them  against  us.  France  would 
now  have  been  in  danger  but  ibr  the  energy  and 
the  union  of  the  French.  In  these  momentous 
circumstances,  my  first  thought  has  been  to  sum- 
mon you  around  me.  My  heart  has  need  of  the 
presence  and  affection  of  my  subjects.  I  have 
never  been  seduced  by  prosperity.  Adversity 
will  find  me  superior  to  its  strokes.  I  have  oft- 
en given  peace  to  the  nations,  when  they  had  lost 
eveiy  thing.  With  a  part  of  my  conquests  I 
have  raised  up  monarchs,  who  have  since  aban- 
doned me.  I  had  conceived  and  executed  great 
designs  for  the  happiness  of  the  world.  A  mon- 
arch and  a  father,  I  feel  that  peace  adds  to  the 
security  of  thrones  as  well  as  families.  No- 
thing, on  my  part,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace.  Tou  are  the  natural  organs 
of  the  throne.  It  is  for  you  to  give  an  example 
of  energy,  which  may  dignify  our  generation  in 
the  eyes  of  our  posterity.  Let  them  not  say  of 
us,  *Th^  have  sacrificed  the  first  interests  of 
our  country  ;  they  have  submitted  to  laws,  which 
England  has  sought  in  vain,  daring  four  centu- 
ries, to  impose  upon  France.*  I  am  confident 
that,  in  this  crisis,  the  French  will  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  themselves  and  of  me." 

At  the  .same  time,  Napoleon  communicated  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  with  the 
Allies,  both  before  and  afler  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
He  wished  to  prove  to  the  nation  that  he  had 
neglected  no  honorable  exertions  to  arrest  the 
calamities  of  war.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
by  both  bodies,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
documents.  The  report  of  the  Senate  was  favor- 
able to  Napoleon,  and  yet  the  influence  of  that 
report  was  to  weaken  the  Emperor's  hold  on  the 
democracy.  He  had  sought  to  identify  himself 
with  the  ancient  order  of  things.  It  was  the 
policy  of  hb  government  to  conciliate  antagonis- 
tic principles,  to  engrail  democratic  rights  upon 
monarchical  forms.  He  hoped  thus  to  secure 
popular  rights  on  the  one  band,  and  to  abate  the 
hostility  of  monarchical  Europe  on  the  other. 
This  policy  might  have  l>een  unwise ;  but  there 
is  every  evidence  that  he  sincerely  thought  it  the 
best  which  could  be  adopted,  under  then  existing 
circumstances.  He  knew  that  France  would  not 
cubmit  again  to  place  her  neck  under  the  yoke 
of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy.  He  believed  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  republican  forms  in  France, 
with  a  Jacobin  mob  at  one  extremity  of  society, 
with  royalist  conspirators  at  the  other  extremity, 
•nd  with  all  'Europe  in  arms  against  the  republic. 
Though  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  Napoleon,  yet  the  Jacobins  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  royalists  on  the  other,  a  small  but  busy 


nuoofity,  wan  avar  vaady  to  join  hands  for  his 
overthrow.  The  Praaident  of  the  aenatorial  eoaft- 
mission,  M.  Fonlanaa,  concfaidad  his  report  ra- 
speeting  the  coirtinuad  aaaault  of  the  AUka,  with 
the  following  words  :  **  Against  whom  b  that  at- 
tack directed  t  Against  that  great  man  who  has 
merited  the  gratitude  of  all  kings ;  for  he  it  was, 
who,  in  re-estabUshing  the  throne  of  Franca,  ex- 
tinguished the  volcano  with  which  they  were  all 
menaced.*'  The  proper  did  not  relish  this  declar- 
ation, that  Napoleon  had  become  an  advocate  of 
the  righiM  of  hng».  Napoleon  had  achieved  all 
his  victoriea,  and  attained  his  supremacy,  aa  the 
recognized  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  peopU. 
His  rejection  of  Josephine,  and  his  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  proud  house  of  Hapsburg,  also 
operated  against  him.  They  had  secured  for  his 
cause  no  monarchical  friends,  but  had  wilted  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

France  was  now  disheartened.  One  anny  had 
perished  upon  the  snows  of  Russia ;  another  upon 
the  plains  of  Saxony.  The  conscription  and  tax- 
ation had  borne  heavily  upon  all  classes.  All 
Europe  had  been  combining  in  an  interminable 
series  of  wars  against  revolutionary  France.  It 
seemed  impossible  any  longer  to  protract  the  con- 
flict. The  majority  of  the  legislative  body  adopt- 
ed the  report  of  their  committee,  containing  the 
following  sentiments  deeply  wounding  to  the 
Emperor : 

**In  order  to  prevent  the  coalesced  powers 
from  accusing  France  of  any  wish  to  maintain  a 
too  extensive  territory,  which  they  seem  to  fear, 
would  it  not  exhibit  real  greatness  to  undeceive 
them  by  a  formal  declaration  t  It  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  propose  the  measures  which  may  be 
considered  most  prompt  and  safe  for  repelling  the 
enemy,  and  establishing  peace  on  a  solid  basis. 
These  measures  must  be  effectual,  if  the  French 
people  be  convinced  that  their  blood  wiH  be  shed 
only  in  defense  of  their  country  and  of  its  laws. 
It  appears  indispensable,  therefore,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  be  entreated  to  maintain  the  full  and 
con&tant  execution  of  the  laws,  which  guarantee 
to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  ^ts  political 
rights." 

Napoleon  regarded  these  insinuations  as  pecu- 
liarly unfriendly,  and  ordered  the  printing  of  the 
report  to  be  suppressed.  He  immediately  assem- 
bled the  Council  of  State,  and  thus  expressed  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject : 

"  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  is  exposed.  Without  any  ob- 
ligation to  do  so,  I  thought  it  right  to  consult  the 
deputies  of  the  legislative  body.  They  have  con- 
verted this  act  of  my  confidence  into  a  weapon 
against  me,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  country. 
Instead  of  assisting  me,  they  obstruct  my  efforts. 
We  should  assume  an  attitude  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Their  attitude  invites  him. 
Instead  of  showing  to  him  a  front  of  brass,  they 
unvail  to  him  our  wounds.  They  stun  me  with 
clamors  for  peace,  while  the  only  means  to  obtain 
it  is  to  prepare  for  war.  They  speak  of  griev- 
ances. But  these  are  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
private,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy . 
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Was  r  inaccegsible  to  them!  Did  I  ever  show 
myself  averse  to  rational  argument  ?  It  is  time 
to  come  to  a  conclasion.  The  legislative  body, 
instead  of  assisting  to  save  France,  has  concurred 
to  accelerate  her  ruin.  It  has  betrayed  its  duty. 
I  fulfill  mine.  I  prorovae  the  Assembly,  and  call 
for  fresh  elections.  Were  I  sure  that  this  act 
would  bring  the  people  of  Paris  in  a  crowd  to  tho 
Tuiteries,  to  murder  me  this  day,  I  would  still  do 
my  duty.  My  determination  is  perfectly  legal. 
If  every  one  here  will  act  worthily,  I  shall  yet  bo 
invincible,  as  well  before  the  enemy,  as  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  law." 

Notwithstanding  this  prorogation,  a  few  days 
mfter,  on  the  first  of  January,  a  deputation  from 
the  legislative  body  attended  court,  to  present  the 
congratulations  of  the  season  to  the  Emperor. 
As  they  entered  the  room.  Napoleon  advanced  to 
meet  them.  In  earnest  tones,  which  were  sub- 
dued by  the  spirit  of  seriousness  and  sadness,  he 
thus  spoke : 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies !  you 
are  about  to  return  to  your  respective  depart- 
ments. I  had  called  you  together,  with  perfect 
reliance  npon  your  concurrence  in  my  endeavors 
lo  illustrate  this  period  of  our  history.  You 
might  have  rendered  me  a  signal  service,  by  giv- 
ing me  the  support  of  which  I  stood  in  ne^l,  in- 
■lead  of  attempting  to  confine  me  within  limits, 
wfaieh  yoa  wouid  be  the  fini  to  extend  when  you 


had  discovered  the  fatal  eflects  of  your  intenal 
dissensions.  By  what  authority  do  you  consider 
yourselves  entitled  to  limit  the  action  of  government 
at  such  a  moment  as  the  present.  Am  I  indebted 
to  you  for  the  authority  which  b  invested  in  met 
I  hold  it  from  God  and  tho  people  only.  Have 
you  forgotten  in  what  manner  I  ascended  tlie 
throne,  which  yon  now  attack !  There  existed, 
at  that  period,  an  Assembly  like  your  own.  Had 
I  deemed  its  auitfiority  and  its  choice  suffictent 
for  my  purpose,  do  you  think  that  I  wanted  the 
means  to  obtain  its  votes.  I  have  never  been  of 
opinion  that  a  sovereign  could  be  elected  in  that 
manner.  I  was  desirous,  therefore,  that  the  wish, 
so  generally  expressed,  for  my  being  invested 
with  the  supreme  power,  should  be  submitted  lo 
a  national  vote,  taken  from  every  person  in  the 
French  dominions.  By  such  means  only  did  I 
accept  of  a  throne.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  con- 
sider the  throne  as  nothing  more  than  a  piece  ef 
velvet  spread  over  a  chair !  The  throne  consiels 
in  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  in  favor  ef 
their  sovereign.  Our  position  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  By  adhering  to  my  views,  you  might 
have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  trust  that,  with  the  help  of  God 
and  of  the  army,  I  shall  extricate  myself,  if  I  am 
not  doomed  to  be  betrayed.  Should  I  fall,  te  yen 
alone  will  be  ascribed  the  evils  which  win  desolate 
our  commeo  country."  ^^  . 
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The  Duke  of  Rorigo,  who  has  recorded  the 
■bo've  intenriew,  says  that  the  Emperor,  on  re- 
turning to  hifl  cabinet,  showed  no  pajrticiilar  indi- 
cations of  displeasure  against  the  legislative  body. 
With  that  wonderful  magnanimity  which  ever 
characterised  him,  he  gave  them  credit  for  the 
best  intentions.  He,  however,  observed  that 
he  could  not  safely  allow  the  existence  of  this 
state  of  things  behind  him,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  proceeding  to  join  the  army,  where 
he  would  find  quite  enough  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion. 

It  was  the  special  aim  of  the  Allies,  aided  by 
their  copaitners  the  royalists  of  France,  to  create 
a  division  between  Napoleon  and  the  French 
people,  and  to  make  the  Emperor  as  odious  as 
possible.  Abusive  pamphlets  were  circulated 
like  autumn  leaves  all  over  the  Empire.  The 
treasuiy  of  England  and  that  of  all  the  Allies 
was  at  the  disposal  of  any  one,  who  could  wage 
effective  warfare  against  the  dreaded  republican 
Emperor.  The  invading  kings,  at  the  head  of 
their  locust  legions,  issued  a  proclamation,  to  be 
spread  throughout  Europe,  full  of  the  meanest 
and  the  most  glaring  falsehoods.  They  asserted 
that  they  were  the  friends  of  peace,  and  Napo- 
leon the  advocate  for  war ;  that  they  were  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  human  rights,  Napoleon  for 
tyranny  and  oppression.  They  declared  that 
they  earnestly  desired  peace,  but  that  the  despot 
Napoleon  would  not  sheathe  the  sword.  They 
assured  the  French  people  that  they  waged  no 
war  against  France,  but  only  against  the  usurper^ 
who,  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  was  deluging 
Europe  in  blood.  The  atrocious  falsehood  was 
believed  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America.  Its  inftuence  still  poisons  thousands 
of  minds. 

Colonel  Napier,  tboogh  an  officer  in  the  allied 
amy,  and  marching  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
'  iHi  for  the  invasion  of  France,  with  noUe  candor 
admits,  thai  the  Allies  in  this  declaration  were 
utterly  insincere,  that  they  had  no  desire  for 
peace,  and  that  their  only  object  was  to  rouse 
the  hostility  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  Na- 
poleon. He  says  the  negotiations  of  the  Allies, 
with  Napoleon,  were  •*  a  deceit  from  the  begin- 
ning." *'  This  fact,*'  he  says  "  was  placed  beyond 
•«  doubt,  by  Lord  Castlereagh*s  simultaneous  pro- 
ceedings in  London.* 

Napoleon  sent  Caulaincourt  to  the  head-quar- 
lers  of  the  Allies  to  make  every  effort  in  his  pow- 
er to  promote  peace.  They  had  consented  to  a 
sort  of  conference,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  bring 
np  their  reserves.  France  was  exhausted.  The 
Allies  had  slain  so  many  of  the  French,  in  these 
iniqmtous  wars,  that  the  fields  of  France  were 
left  untiUed,  for  want  of  laborers.  More  than  a 
Million  of  men  were  now  on  the  march  to  invade 
the  almost'  defenseless  Empire.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  but  that  Napoleon  must  have  wished 
for  peace.  But  nobly  he  resolved  that  he  would 
perish,  rather  than  submit  to  dishonor.     Every 


♦  Por  the  concluBire  proof  of  this  hypocrisy  on  the  part 
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generous  heart  will  throb  is  sympathy  with  this 
decision. 

**  The  Emperor,**  says  Caidaincoart,  ■*  closed 
his  last  instructioiis  to  me,  with  the  foflowing 
words  !  I  wish  for  peace.  I  wish  for  it,  with- 
out any  reservation  or  after-thought.  But  Cau- 
laincourt, I  will  never  accede  to  dishonorable 
conditions.  It  is  wished  that  peace  shall  be 
based  on  the  independence  of  all  nations ;  be  H 
so.  This  is  one  of  those  Utopian  dreams  of 
which  experience  will  prove  the  fallacy.  My 
policy  is  more  enlightened  than  that  of  those 
men  who  were  bom  kings.  Those  men  have 
never  quitted  their  gilded  cages,  and  have  never 
read  history  except  with  their  tutors.  Tell  them 
— I  impress  upon  them,  with  afl  the  authority  we 
are  entitled  to  exercise,  that  peace  can  be  dura- 
ble only  inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  reasonable  and 
just  to  all  parties.  To  demand  absurd  conces- 
sions, to  impose  conditions  which  can  not  be  ac- 
ceded to  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  France,  is  to  declare  a  deadly  war 
against  me.  I  will  never  consent  to  leave  France 
less  than  I  found  her.  Were  I  to  do  so,  the 
whole  nation,  en  matse^  would  be  entitled  to  call 
me  to  account.  Go,  Caulaincourt.  You  know 
the  difficulties  of  my  position.  Heaven  grant 
that  you  may  succeed !  Do  not  spare  couriers. 
Send  me  intelligence  every  hour.  You  know 
bow  anxious  I  shall  be. 

**  Our  real  enemies,**  continues  Caulaincourt, 
*'  they  who  had  vowed  our  destraction,  were  En- 
gland, Austria  and  Sweden.  There  was  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  exterminate  Napoleon, 
and  consequently  all  negotiations  proved  fruitless. 
Every  succeeding  day  gave  birth  to  a  new  con- 
flict In  proportion  as  we  accepted  what  was 
offered,  new  pretensions  rose  up,  and  mo  sooner 
was  one  difficulty  smoothed  down,  than  we  had 
to  encounter  another.  I  know  not  how  I  mus- 
tered suflMrient  firmness  and  forbearance,  to  re- 
main calm  amidst  so  many  outrages.  I  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  the  Emperor,  assuring  him  that 
these  conferences,  pompously  invested  with  the 
title  of  a  congress,  served  merely  to  mask  the 
irrevocably  fixed  determination,  not  to  treat  with 
France ;  that  the  time  we  were  thus  losing,  was 
employed  by  the  Allied  powera,  in  assembling 
their  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  us  on  aU 
points  at  once  ;  that  by  further  temporizing,  we 
should  unavoidably  augment  the  disadvantages 
of  our  position.** 

In  a  private  interview  with  Caulaincourt,  as 
reported  by  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  Napoleon  said, 
**  France  must  preserve  her  natural  limits.  All 
the  powers  of  Europe,  including  England,  have 
acknowledged  these  bases  at  Frankfort.  France, 
reduced  to  her  old  limits,  would  not  possess  two- 
thirds  of  the  relative  power  she  possessed  twenty 
years  ago.  What  she  has  acquired  toward  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine,  does  not  compensate  for 
what  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  have  acquired, 
by  the  mere  act  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  All 
these  powers  have  aggrandized  themselves.  To 
pretend  to  bring  France  back  to  her  former  slate, 
would  be  to  lower  and  to  degrad^^r.     Nekte 
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the  Emperor,  nor  the  republic  if  it  should  spring 
out  anew  from  thie  state  of  agitation,  can  ever 
■libecribe  to  such  a  condition.  I  have  taken  mj 
determination,  which  nothing  can  change.  Can 
I  consent  to  le  '*e  France  less  powerful  than  I 
Ibund  hert  If,  therefore,  the  Allies  insist  upon 
this  reduction  of  France,  the  Emperor  has  only 
one  of  three  choices  left :  either  to  fight  and  con- 
quer; to  die  honorably  in  the  struggle ;  or,  lastly, 
to  abdicate,  if  the  nation  should  not  support  me. 
The  throne  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  will  never 
attempt  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  dishonor.*'* 
In  the  midst  of  these  days  of  disaster,  when 
NapoIeon*s  throne  was  crumbling  beneath  him, 
there  were  exhibited  many  noble  examples  of 
disinterestedness  and  fidelity.  The  illustrious 
and  vhtnous  Gamot,  true  to  his  republican  prin- 
ciples, had  refused  to  accept  office  under  the 
Empire.     Napoleon  had  earnestly,  hut  in  vain. 
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sought  his  aid.  Camot,  retiring  from  the  alhifo- 
ments  of  the  Imperial  court,  was  buried  in  sedu- 
sion  and  poverty.  His  pecuniary  embarrassments 
at  length  became  so  great,  that  they  reached  the 
cars  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  though  deem- 
ing Camot  in  error,  yet  highly  appreciating  the 
universally  recognized  integri^  of  the  man,  im- 
mediately sent  him,  with  a  touching  letter,  ample 
funds  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  Years  had 
rolled  away ;  gloom  was  gathering  around  the 
Emperor;  foreign  armies  were  crowding  upon 
France ;  all  who  advocated  the  cause  of  Napo- 
leon, were  in  danger  of  ruin.  In  that  hour  Cap- 
not  came  to  the  reecue,  and  offered  himseir  to 
Napoleon,  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Napo- 
leon gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  intrusted 
him  vrith  the  coounand  of  Antvrerp,  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  empire  In  the  defonee  of  this  ptee, 
Camot  exhibited  all  those  noble  traite  •£  eharM- 
ter»  which  wen  «•  fat  2ifmttd  el«iMfa  •  muk 
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•*  Th«  ofiar,**  nid  Caniot,  in  his  ietier  to  Napo- 
feon,  *'of  an  aim  sixty  jears  oU  is,  without 
dwbt,  but  little.  Bat  I  thought  that  the  exam- 
ple of  a  soldier,  whose  patriotic  sentiments  are 
known,  might  have  the  eifect  of  rallying  to  your 
eagles  a  number  of  persons,  hesitating  as  to  the 
part  which  they  should  take,  and  who  might  pos- 
sibly think,  that  the  only  way  to  serve  their 
oountiy  was  to  abandon  it." 

In  many  of  the  departments  of  France,  the 
pi^ulace,  uninfluenced  by  the  libels  against  Na- 
poleon, enthusiastically  demanded  arms,  and  en- 
treated that  they  might  be  led  against  the  invading 
foe.  The  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  Paris, 
offered  their  services  in  rousing  *he  frenzy  of  the 
lower  orders,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  revolution, 
if  Napoleon  would  receive  them  iuiO  his  alliance, 
surrender  to  their  writers  and  to  Lheir  orators  the 
press  and  the  tribune,  and  allow  .hem  to  sing 
their  revolutionary  songs  in  the  streef*  and  in  the 
theatres.  Napoleon  listened  seriously  to  their 
proposition,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a.  d  then 
resolutely  replied : 

**No.  I  shall  find  in  battle  some  chance  of 
safety,  but  none  with  these  wild*  demagogues. 
There  can  be  no  connection  between  them  and 
monarchy ;  none  between  foriot^  clubs  and  a 
regular  ministry^  between  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals and  the  tribunal  of  tie  law.^  If  I  must  fall,  I 
will  not  bequeath  France  to  tite  revolution  from 
which  I  rescued  her.** 

Gustavus,  the  deposed  king  of  Sweden,  who 
had  always  strenuously  afiirmed  that  Napoleon 
was  the  Beati^  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  n^ 
strangely  offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor. 
He  wished  to  make  himself  the  rallying  point  of 
the  old  royalist  party  in  Sweden.  He  would  thus 
grsMtiy  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  treacher- 
ous Bemadotte,  and  stand  some  chance  of  regain- 
ing his  throne.  It  was  a  curious  case  of  a  legit- 
imate monarch,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
people,  applying  for  aid  to  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  elected  monarch,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  hereditary  claims.  Notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  temptation.  Napoleon  refused, 
magnanimously  iw%sed,  to  listen  to  his  over- 


^  I  bBve  reflected,"  he  said,  *«  that  if  I  received 
him,  my  dignity  would  require  me  to  make  ex- 
ertions in  his  ikvof ;  and  as  I  no  kmger  rule  the 
%oil«',  common  minds  would  not  have  fiuled  to 
discover,  tn  tho  interest  I  might  hawe  displayed 
for  him,  an  impotent  hatred  against  Bemadotte. 
Brides,  GusUvns  had  been  dethmoed  by  the 
voiee  of  the  peoplo,  and  it  was  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  that  I  had  been  elevated.  In  taking 
up  his  cause  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  incon- 
sistciiey  in  my  conduct,  and  have  acted  upon  dis- 
cordant principles." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  a  hnndied  and 
forty  thowsnd  British,  Pertnguese,  and  Spanish 
ttoops,  having  driven  the  Froieh  eokliers  out  of 
Spain,  was  now  ovemMininf  the  soothem  de- 
fartmenls  ef  Fnnoe.    Spain  was  loot.    Napo- 
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manifested  no  gratitude  whatever  toward  his 
£Inglish  delivemrs.  He  promptly  entered  into  a 
treaty  hostile  to  England.  *'  Thus  did  the  sov- 
ereign," says  AHson,  **who  had  regained  his 
liberty  and  his  crown  by  the  profuse  shedding  of 
English  blood,  make  the  first  use  of  his  promised 
freedom,  to  banish  from  his  dominions  the  allies 
whose  swords  had  liberated  him  from  prison,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne.'*  *'  Ferdiniand,"  says 
Colonel  Napier,  **  became  once  more  the  King  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  a  rebellious  son  in  the  pal- 
ace,  a  plotting  traitor  at  Aranjuez,  a  dastard  at 
Bayonne,  an  effeminate,  superstitious,  fawning 
slave  at  Valen^ay,  and  now,  after  six  years  of 
captivity,  he  returned  to  his  own  countiy  an  an> 
grateful  and  cruel  tyrant.  He  would  have  been 
the  most  odious  and  contemptible  of  princes,  If 
his  favorite  brother,  Don  Carlos,  had  not  exisl- 
ed.**  Such  were  the  results  of  the  English  war 
in  Spain.  A  greater  curse  one  nation  never  in- 
flicted upon  another.  What  is  Spain  now! 
What  would  she  now  have  been,  had  the  ener- 
gies of  a  popular  government,  under  Joseph 
Bo^parte,  been  diffused  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula 1  This  king,  whom  the  English  drove  from 
Spain,  was  a  sincere,  enlightened,  consckntiottt 
man,  devoted  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  last  days  of  the  month  of  January  had  now 
arrived.  An  army  of  one  milhon  twenty-eight 
thousand  men,  from  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
south,  were  on  the  march  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  repubtic.  Such  forces  the  world  had 
never  before  seen.  Napoleon,  having  lost  some 
five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, three  hundred  thousand  on  the  plains  of 
Saxony,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  having  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  besieged  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  was  unable,  with  his  otmost  exer^ 
tions,  to  bring  forward  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  in  the  field,  to  meet  the  enormous  anniet 
of  the  Allies.  He  could  take  but  seventy  thou- 
sand to  encounter  the  multitudinous  hosts  crowd- 
ing down  upon  him  from  the  Rhine. 

On  Sunday  the  24th  of  January,  the  Emperor, 
ailer  attending  mass,  received  the  dignitaries  of 
the  empire  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuileriea. 
The  Emperor  entered  the  apartment,  preceded  hf 
the  Empress,  and  leading  by  the  hand  his  idm* 
ized  son,  a  child  of  extramdinaTy  beanty,  not  y«l 
three  years  of  age.  The  ehiM  w  ^  drsseed  in  tlM 
uniform  of  the  Natioiial  Guard,  while  Inxntlmil 
ringlets  of  golden  hair  were  clustering  over  Mi 
siMmlders.  The  Emperor  wss  eahn,  but  a  deep 
shade  of  melancholy  overspread  Hs  fcutures.  The 
most  profound  sadness  reigned  in  the  assembly. 
In  a  ceremony,  grave  and  solemn,  tho  Empress 
was  invested  with  the  regency,  and  took  the  re- 
quisite oath  of  office.  The  Emperor  then  advanc- 
ing with  his  child  into  the  centre  of  the  circle,  in 
tones  which  thrilled  upon  every  heart,  thus  ad- 
dressed them:* 


*  mslsbsrigwtte<U>stls—rtlniieaaaetPBc»srdtfcs 
nKMt  simple  tect  respeeting  Napoleoa  witboel  iatsrwesv- 
Ing  soon  iMsUls  eonMBOM.  hi  n^nntm  le  tl 
^iosrystraiflBhssays:  '^MmmmtikmamAi 
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**  GenUemen,  I  depart  to-night  to  plaee  myself 
at  tlie  head  of  the  annj.  On  quitting  the  cafNtal 
I  leave  behind,  with  confidence,  my  wife  and  son, 
upon  whom  so  many  hopes  repose.  I  shall  de- 
part with  a  mind  freed  fron  a  weight  of  disqui- 
etude, when  I  know  that  these  pledges  are  under 


scituted  the  only  army  with  which  Napoleon  had  to 
mancBQTre  and  combat  a  million  of  men  in  the  heart  of 
France.  Victory  Itself  could  do  nothing  for  bo  small  a 
auiiber.  It  coeld  only  waste  them  less  rapidly  than  de- 
ftat.  Did  he  depend  on  impo«nbiUties ;  or  was  he  only 
desirona  of  iUuatnuing  hia  last  straggle  ?  No  one  knowa 
what  was  paaalng  In  that  sonl,  maddened  for  so  many 
years  hy  illusions.  The  most  likefy  solution  is,  that  he 
calevlated  npon  KKne  brilliant  bat  passing  sneceM,  which 
night  senre  as  a  pretext  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
■egotiate  with  him.  He  never  thooghl  a  fhther  would 
dishonor  his  soa-in-low,  or  thsl  kiags  woald  dethrone  the 
rortheioTolmioB.   Bvf  at  all  orents,  he  did  not 


doubt  that  if  eonqasred  or  deprived  of  Us  Uvoao,  the  sm- 
ytrs  weald  ho  trMsrttfed  to  his  son." 


your  faithful  n^aidianahip.  To  you  I  confide 
what,  next  to  France,  I  hold  dearest  in  the  world. 
Let  there  be  no  political  divisions.  Endeavors 
will  not  be  wanting  to  ahake  your  fidelity  to  your 
duties.  I  depend  on  you  to  repel  all  such  per- 
fidious instigations.  Let  the  respect  for  property, 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  above  all  the  lov« 
of  France,  anima^  every  bosom."  As  Napoleon 
uttered  these  ^Qj^  hia  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion, and  many  o^is  auditors  were  affected  even 
to  tears.  At  an  early  hour  he  withdrew,  segfing 
to  those  near  him,  *'  Farewell,  gentlemen ;  we 
shall  perhaps  meet  again.'* 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  meming  of  the  2Mh  of 
January,  Napoleon,  after  having  bnmed  all  his 
private  papers,  and  embraced  Ms  wife  and  hia 
son  for  the  last  tine,  UA  the  Tuileriee  to  jeia 
the  army.  He  B«ver  saw  either  wife  or  duld 
ACaiB. 
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The  AIHm  iMd  ntm  evoMad  th*  RbiiM,  uid 
were  sweeping  aH  oppoiitioti  heibre  tkem.  They 
isiutd  the  atrociooe  proelamatkni  that  eveiy 
French  peaaant  who  ahonld  be  taken  with  anna 
In  his  hands,  endeaToring  to  defend  his  country, 
should  be  shot  as  a  brigand ;  and  that  every  vil- 
lage and  towUf  which  offered  any  roMstance, 
should  be  burned  to  the  ground.  Even  Mr. 
Lockhart  exclaims^  **Thi8  assuredly  was  a  fla- 
grant outrage,  against  the  most  sacred  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  mankind.** 

Napoleon  drove  rapidly  in  his  carriage,  about 
one  hundred  miles  east  of  Paris,  to  Vitry  and 
St.  Dizier.  Here,  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand 
soldiers,  he  encountered  the  lea^ng  Goiaacks  of 
Blucher^s  army.  He  immediately  fell  upon  them, 
and  routed  them  entirely.  Being  informed  that 
Blucher  bad  a  powerful  army  near  Troyes,  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  Vitry,  Napoleon  marched  all 
the  next  day,  through  wild  forest  roads,  and  in 
a  drenching  rain,  to  surprise  the  unsuspecting 
and  self-confident  foe  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  were 
with  the  utmost  difRculty  dragged  through  the 
deep  quagmires.  But  intense  enthusiasm  in- 
spired the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  through  which  they  passed, 


gave  the  nest  aflecting  demonstrations  of  their 
gratitode  and  their  love.  «•  The  humblest  cabina»*' 
says  Lamartine,  **  gave  up  their  little  stores,  with 
cQvdial  hospitality,  to  warm  and  nourish  these 
last  defenders  of  the  soil  of  France.**  Napoleon, 
in  the  midat  of  a  eolumn  of  troops,  marched  frs* 
quently  on  foot,  occasionally  entering  a  peasani*s 
hut,  to  examine  his  maps,  or  to  catch  a  moment's 
sleep  by  the  fire  on  the  cottage  hearth. 

About  ftoon  on  the  89th,  with  but  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  encountered  sixty  tbousand 
Russians,  commanded  by  Blucher,  formidably 
posted  in  the  castle  and  upon  the  eminences  of 
Brienne.  Napoleon  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  these 
familiar  acenes,  hallowed  by  the  reminiscences 
of  childhood,  and  ordered  an  immediate  assault, 
without  allowing  his  troops  a  moment  to  dry 
their  soaked  garments.  Before  that  day's  sun 
went  down  behind  the  frozen  hills,  the  snow  was 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  ten  thousand  of  the 
Allies,  and  Blucher  was  retreating  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Schwaitzenberg  at  Bar-sur-Aube, 
some  few  miles  distant. 

As  Napoleon  was  slowly  returning  to  his  quar- 
ters, after  the  action,  indulging  in  melancholy 
thought,  a  squadron  of  Russian  artillery,  hearing 
the  footfalls  of  his  feeble  escort,  made  a  sudden 


•Aflss  aaruLsaa. 
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charge  in  the  dark.  Napoteon  wu  aitdlad,  at 
fhe  same  moment,  by  two  dnigoona.  General 
Corbinean  threw  himaelf  open  one  of  the  Goa- 
sacka,  whfle  General  Gonrgaad  shot  down  the 
other.  The  escort,  who  were  but  a  few  steps 
behind,  immediately  charged,  and  reacued  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  lost  in  the  conflict  at 
Brienne  five  or  six  thousand  men  in  kiUed  and 
wounded. 

The  next  day  Blucher  and  Schwartsenberg, 
having  effected  a  junction,  marched  with  a  hand* 
red  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  attack  Napoleon 
at  Rothierre,  nine  miles  from  Brienne.  Prince 
Schwartzenb  "^  sent  a  confidential  oflicer  to 
Blucher,  to  inquire  respecting  the  plan  of  attack. 
He  abruptly  replied,  •♦  We  must  march  to  Paria. 
Napoleon  has  been  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
We  must  make  him  descend  from  a  throne, 
which  it  would  have  been  well  for  us  all  that 
he  had  nerer  mounted.  We  shall  have  no  re- 
pose, till  we  pull  him  down.*' 

The  Emperor  had  with  much  difficulty  assem- 
bled there,  forty  thousand  troops.  The  French, 
desperately  struggling  against  such  fearful  odds, 
maintained  their  position  during  the  day.  As  a 
gloomy  winter*s  night  again  darkened  the  scene, 
Napoleon  retreated  to  Troyes,  leaving  six  thou- 
sand of  his  valiant  band,  in  every  hideous  form 
of  mutilation,  upon  the  frozen  ground.  Alex- 
ander and  Frederic  William,  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  witnessed,  with  unbounded 
exultation,  this  triumph  of  their  arms.  Blucher, 
though  a  desperate  fighter,  was  in  his  private 
character  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  bacchanals 
and  debauchees.  **  The  day  after  the  battle,** 
says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "  the  sovereigns,  em- 
bassadors, and  principal  generals  supped  togeth- 
er, and  Blucher  striking  off,  in  his  eagerness,  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  of  champagne  with  his  knife, 
qoaffed  off  copious  and  repeated  libations  to  the 
toast,  drank  with  enthusiasm  by  all  present,  *  To 
Pant,* " 

Napoleon  was  now  in  a  state  of  most  painful 
perplexity.  His  enemies,  in  bodies  vastly  out- 
numbering any  forces  he  could  raise,  were  march- 
ing upon  Paris,  from  all  directions.  A  move- 
ment toward  the  north  only  opened  an  unob* 
structed  highway  to  his  capital,  from  the  east 
and  the  south.  Tidings  of  disaster  were  con- 
tinually reaching  his  ears.  A  conference  was 
still  carried  on  betwepn  Napoleon  and  the  Allies 
in  reference  to  peace.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Cau- 
laincourt,  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  terms  '*  which 
would  save  the  capital  and  avoid  a  final  battle, 
which  would  swallow  up  the  laM  forces  of  the 
kingdom." 

The  Allies,  however,  had  no  desire  for  peace. 
They  wished  only  to  create  the  impression  that 
Napoleon  was  the  one  who  refused  to  sheathe 
the  sword.  Consequently  they  presented  only 
such  terms  as  Napoleon  could  not,  without  dis- 
honor, accept.  On  receiving,  at  this  time,  one 
of  those  merciless  dispatches,  requiring  that  he 
should  surrender  all  the  territory  t^Aidk  France 
had  ae(fuired  $inee  his  aecetsion  to  the  throne^ 
Napoleon  wa«  plunged  into  an  agony  of  por* 


pbxity.  Sueli  a  ooncession  would  diiUionor  him 
in  the  eye*  of  Franoe  and  of  Euiope.  U  would 
le«v«  France  weakened  and  defenseless; — exr 
posed  not  only  to  insult,  but  to  successful  inva- 
sion from  the  powerful  and  banded  enemies  who 
surrounded  the  republican  empire.  Napoleon 
shut  himself  up  for  hours  pondering  the  teniblo 
crisis.  Ruin  was  coming,  like  an  avalanchoi 
upon  him  and  upon  France.  The  generals  of 
the  army  urged  him  to  submit  to  the  dire  neces- 
sity. With  reluctance  Napoleon  transmitted 
these  inexorable  conditions  of  the  Allies  to  his 
privy  council  at  Paris.  All  but  one  voted  for  ao- 
c^iting  them.    His  brother  Joseph  wrote  to  him : 

**  Yield  to  events.  I^eserve  what  may  yet  be 
preserved.  Save  your  life,  precious  to  millions 
of  men.  There  is  no  dishonor  in  yielding  to 
numbers  and  accepting  peace.  There  would  be 
dishonor  in  abandoning  the  throne,  because  you 
would  thus  abandon  a  crowd  o(  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  you.  Make  peace  at  any 
price." 

Thus  urged  and  overwhelmed.  Napoleon,  at 
last,  with  extreme  anguish,  gave  Caulaincourt 
permission  to  sign  any  treaty  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  save  the  capitaL  Hiir  consent  was 
given  in  a  singulariy  characteristic  manner. 
Cahnly  taking  from  a  shelf  a  volume  of  the  works 
of  Montesquieu,  he  read  aloud  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"  I  know  nothing  more  magnanimous,  than  a 
resolution  which  a  monarch  took,  who  hasTeigned 
in  our  times,  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of 
his  throne,  rather  than  accept  conditions  unworthy 
of  a  king.  He  had  a  mind  too  lofty  to  descend 
lower  thiui  his  fortunes  had  sunk  him.  He  knew 
well  that  courage  may  strengthen  a  crown,  hot 
infiuny  never." 

In  silence  he  closed  the  book.  Murat  still  en- 
treated him  to  yield  to  the  humiliating  conces- 
sions. He  represented  that  nothing  could  be 
more  magnanimous  than  to  sacrifice  even  his 
glory  to  the  safety  of  the  slate,  which  would  fell 
withhnn.  The  Emperor,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
replied: 

"Well!  be  it  so.  Let  OanUuncouit  sign  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  procure  peaoe.  I  will  bear 
the  ^ame  of  it,  but  I  will  not  dictaU  my  own 
disgrace." 

But  to  make  peaee  with  the  repobtioan  Em- 
peror was  the  last  thing  in  the  thoughts  of  these 
banded  kings.  When  they  found  that  Napoleon 
was  ready  to  accede  to  their  cruel  terms,  they 
immediately  abandened  them  for  other  and  still 
more  exorbitant  demands.  Napoleon  had  con- 
sented to  surrender  all  the  territory  which  France 
had  acquired  since  his  accession  to  power. 

The  A  Hies  now  demanded  that  Napoleon  should 
cut  down  France  to  the  limitM  it  poMeseed  before 
the  Retoiution.  The  proposition  was  a  gross  in- 
sult. Can  we  conceive  of  the  United  States  as 
being  so  huniMed  as  even  to  listen  to  saeh  a  sug- 
gestion !  Were  England  to  combine  the  despot- 
isms of  Europe  in  «  war  against  RepobKean 
America,  and  then  to  oflfer  peaoe  only  npon  the 
aondHion  that  wa  would  sumndar  aH  the  taniloiy 
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which  has  been  aimeied  to  the  Unked  States 
•inoe  the  Revolution — Florida,  Louiaiana,  Tezaa, 
Hew  Mexico,  Caliibniia — what  adminiatration 
would  dare  to  accede  to  such  tercns  1  And  yet  de- 
iBanda  ao  atrocioui  the  AUiea  pronoonced  moder- 
ate and  reasonable.  Napoleon  nobly  reaolYed  to 
periah,  rather  than  yield  to  such  dishonor. 

**  What,"  he  exclained,  as  be  indignantly  held 
op  these  propoaitions,  **  do  they  require  that  I 
abould  sign  such  a  treaty  aa  this,  and  that  I  sboold 
trample  upon  the  oath  I  have  taken,  to  detach 
nothing  from  the  soil  of  the  empire.  Unheard 
of  reverses  may  force  from  me  a  promise  to  re- 
nounce my  own  conquests ;  but  thai  I  should  also 
abandon  the  conquests  made  before  me — that  as 
a  reward  for  so  many  eiTorta,  so  much  blood,  such 
brilliant  victories,  I  should  leave  France  smaller 
than  I  found  her !  Never !  Can  I  do  so  without 
deserving  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor  and  a  cow- 
aid  1  You  are  alarmed  at  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  But  I  am  fearful  of  more  certain  dangers 
which  you  do  not  see.  If  we  renounce  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Rhine,  France  not  only  recedes,  but 
Austria  and  Prussia  advance.  France  stands  in 
need  of  peace.  But  the  peace  which  the  Allies 
wiah  to  impose  on  her  would  subject  her  to 
gwater  evila  than  the  most  sanguinary  war. 
What  wenld  the  French  people  think  of  me,  if  I 
were  to  sign  their  humiliation  1  What  coukl  I 
say  to  the  republieans  of  the  Senate,  when  they 
demanded  the  barriers  of  the  Rinne  1     Heaven 


an  answer  to  Caulaincoort,  and  tell  him  that  I 
reject  the  treaty.  I  vroold  rather  incur  the  risks 
of  the  most  terrible  war."  This  spirit  his  fees 
have  stigmatized  as  insatiable  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  carnage. 

The  exultant  Allies,  now  confident  of  the  rani 
of  their  victim,  urged  their  armiea  onwanl,  to 
overwhelm  with  numbers  the  diminished  bands 
still  valiantly  defending  the  independence  of 
France.  Napoleon,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
retreated  some  sixty  miles  down  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  to  Nogent.  Schwartzenberg,  with  two 
hundred  thousand  Austrians,  took  possession  of 
Troyes,  about  seventy-five  miles  above  Nogent. 
With  these  resistless  numbers  he  intended  to  fol- 
low the  valley  of  the  river  to  Paris,  driving  the 
Emperor  before  him. 

Fiily  miles  north  of  the  river  Seine,  Kes  the 
valley  of  the  Mame.  The  two  streams  unite  near 
Paris.  Blucher,  with  an  army  of  about  seventy 
thousand  Russians  and  Prussians,  was  rapidly 
marching  upon  the  metropolis,  down  the  banks 
of  the  Mame,  where  there  was  no  force  to  oppose 
him.  The  situation  of  Napoleon  seemed  now 
quite  desperate.  Wellington,  with  a  vast  army, 
was  marching  from  the  south.  Bemadotte  was 
leading  uncounted  legions  from  the  north.  Blu- 
cher and  Schwartzenborg,  with  their  several  ar- 
mies, were  crowding  upon  Paris  from  the  east. 
And  the  enormous  navy  of  England  had  swept 
French  commerce  from  all  seas,  and  was  bom- 
ksfding  swij  defenseless  city  of  Franee     The 
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coancilora  of  the  Emperor  were  in  despair.  They 
urged  him»  from  absolute  necessity,  to  accede  to 
any  terms  which  the  Allies  might  extort. 

The  firmness  which  Napoleon  displayed  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  soars  into  sublimity. 
To  their  entreaties  that  he  would  yield  to  dis- 
honor, he  calmly  replied : 

"  No  1  no !  we  must  think  of  other  things  just 
now.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  beating  Blucher.  He 
is  advancing  on  the  road  to  Paris.  I  am  about 
to  set  off  to  attack  him.  I  will  beat  him  to-mor- 
row. I  will  beat  him  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
If  that  movement  is  attended  with  the  success  it 
deserves,  the  face  of  afiiirs  will  be  entirely 
changed.     Then  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

Napoleon  had  formed  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary plans  which  so  often,  during  his  career,  had 
changed  apparent  ruin  into  the  most  triumphant 
success.  Leaving  ten  thousand  men  at  Nogent, 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Austrians,  he  hastened,  with  the  remaining 
thirty  thousand  troops,  by  forced  marches  across 
the  country,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mame.  It  was 
his  intention  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  flank  of 
Blucher's  self-confiJent  and  unsuspecting  army. 

The  toil  of  the  wintery  march,  through  miry 
roads  and  through  storms  of  sleet  and  rain,  was 
so  exhausting  that  he  had  but  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  when  he  en- 
coantered  the  enemy.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  February,  as  the  sun  rose 
brilliantly  over  the  snow-covered  hills,  when  the 
French  soldiers  burst  upon  the  Russians,  who 
were  quietly  preparing  their  breakfasts.  The 
victory  was  msst  brilliant.  Napoleon  pierced  the 
centre  of  the  multitudinous  foe,  then  turned  upon 
one  win  7,  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  proudly 
scattered  the  fragments  of  the  army  before  him. 
But  he  had  no  reserves,  with  which  to  profit  by 
this  extraordinary  victory.  His  weary  troops 
could  not  pursue  the  fugitives. 

The  next  day  Blucher,  by  energetically  bring- 
mg  forward  reinfarcements,  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting sixty  thousand  men,  and  fell  with  terrible 
fiuy  upon  the  little  band  who  were  gathered 
axound  Napoleon.  A  still  more  sanguinary  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  again,  and 
still  more  sign  illy  triumphant.  These  brilliant 
tchievements  elated  the  French  soldiers  beyond 
measure.  They  fslt  that  nothin ^  could  withstand 
the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  Napoleon 
began  to  hope  that  fortune  would  again  smile 
«poa  him.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  wrote  a 
harried  line  to  Caulaincourt,  who  was  his  pleni- 
potentiary at  Gbatillon,  where  the  Allies  had 
opened  their  pretenled  negotiation.  **I  have 
conquered,"  he  wrote ;  "  your  attitude  must  be 
the  same  for  peace.  Bat  sign  nothing  without 
my  order,  because  I  alone  know  my  position.*' 

While  Nipoleon  wis  thus  cutting  up  the  army 
of  Blucher  upon  the  Marne,  a  singular  scene  was 
transpiring  in  Troyes.  The  royalists  there,  en- 
eeuraged  by  Napoleon's  apparently  hopeless  de- 
feat, resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  novement  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  A  deputation, 
•onsisttng  of  the  Marqoift  dm  Vidmiges  and  thm 


Chevalier  de  Gooalt,  accompanied  by  five  or  six 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  white  cockade  of  the 
fallen  dynasty  upon  their  breasts,  treasonably 
called  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  said : 

*'  We  entreat  your  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Troyes,  to  accept 
with  favor  the  wish  which  we  form,  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  France." 

But  Alexander,  apprehensive  that  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  might  still  retrieve  his  fallen  for- 
tunes, cautiously  repUed :  **  Gentlemen,  I  receive 
you  with  pleasure.  I  wish  well  to  your  cause, 
but  I  fear  your  proceedings  are  rather  premature. 
The  chances  of  war  are  uncertain,  and  I  should 
be  grieved  to  see  brave  men  like  you  compromised 
or  sacrificed.  We  do  not  come  ourselves  to  give 
a  king  to  France.  We  desire  to  know  its  wishes, 
and  to  leave  it  to  declare  itself." 

**  But  it  will  never  declare  itself,"  M.  de  Gou- 
alt  replied,  **as  long  as  it  is  under  the  knife. 
Never,  so  long  as  Bonaparte  shall  be  in  authority 
in  France,  will  Europe  be  tranquil." 

**  It  is  for  that  very  reason,"  replied  Alexander, 
"  that  the  first  thing  we  must  think  of  is  to  beat 
him — to  beat  him — ^to  beat  him." 

The  royalist  deputation  retired,  encouraged 
with  the  thought  that,  from  prudential  consider- 
ations, theis  cause  was  adjourned,  but  only  for  a 
few  days.  At  the  same  time  the  Marquis  of 
Vitrolles,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  Bourbon 
adherents,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allies,  with  a  message  from  the  royaUM  con- 
spirators in  Paris,  entreating  the  roonarchs  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  capital.  A 
baser  act  of  treachery  has  seldom  been  recorded. 
These  very  men  had  been  rescued  from  penury 
and  exile  by  the  generosity  of  Napoleon.  He 
had  pardoned  their  hostility  to  republican  France ; 
had  sheltered  them  firom  insult  and  from  injury, 
and,  with  warm  sympathy  for  their  woes,  which 
Napoleon  neither  caused  or  could  have  averted, 
had  received  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  regime. 

In  ten  days  Napoleon  had  gained  Ave  victories. 
The  inundating  wave  of  invasion  was  still  rolling 
steadily  on  toward  Paris.  The  activity  and  en- 
ergy of  Napoleon  surpassed  all  which  mortal  man 
had  ever  attempted  before.  In  a  day  and  night 
march  of  thirty  hours  he  harried  back  to  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  The  Austrians,  now  three  hundred 
thousand  strong,  were  approaching  Fontaine- 
bleau.  Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne,  is  situ* 
ated,  in  a  landscape  of  remarkable  beauty,  the 
little  town  of  Montereau. 

Here  Napoleon,  having  collected  around  him 
forty  thousand  men,  presented  a  bold  front,  to 
arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  Allies.  An  aw- 
ful battle  now  ensued.  Napoleon,  in  the  eager* 
ness  of  the  conflict,  as  the  projectiles  from  the 
Austrian  batteries  plowed  the  ground  aroand  fann, 
and  his  artillerymen  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  with  his  own  hand  directed 
a  gun  against  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
from  the  hoetile  battams  t»re  ttnon^h  Ihe 
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In  the  midtt  of  theie  lerrific  fcenes,  Napoleon 
almost  daily  correfponded  with  Josephine,  whom 
ha  ftill  loved  as  he  loved  no  one  else.  On  one 
occasion,  when  th^  movements  of  battle  brought 
him  not  far  from  her  residence,  he  turned  aside 
firom  the  army,  and  sought  a  hurried  interview 
with  his  most  faithful  friend.  It  was  their  last 
meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  shoit  and  melan- 
choly visit.  Napoleon  took  her  hand,  and  gazing 
tenderly  upon  her,  said : 

'*  Josephine,  I  have  been  as  fortunate  as  was 
ever  man  upon  the  face  of  this  earth.  But  in 
this  hour,  when  a  storm  is  gathering  over  my 
head,  I  have  not,  in  this  wide  world,  any  one 
but  you  upon  whom  I  can  repose.'' 
«»  His  letters,  written  amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
camp,  though  exceedingly  brief,  were  more  con- 
fiding and  aflectionate  than  ever,  and,  no  matter 
in  what  business  he  was  engaged,  a  courier  from 
Josephine  immediately  arrested  his  attention,  and 
a  line  from  her  was  torn  open  with  the  utmost 
eagerness.  His  last  letter  to  her  was  written 
from  the  vicinity  of  Brienne,  afler  a  desperate 
engagement  against  overwhelming  numbers.  It 
was  concluded  in  the  following  afiecting  words : 

**  On  beholding  these  scenes,  where  I  had  pass- 
ed my  boyhood,  and  comparing  my  peaceful  con- 
dition then  with  the  agitation  and  terrors  which 
I  now  experience,  I  several  times  said  in  my  own 
mind,  *  I  have  sought  to  meet  death  in  many  con- 
flicts. I  can  nq  longer  fear  it.  To  me  death 
would  now  be  a  blessing.  But  I  would  once 
more  see  Josephine.' " 

There  was  an  incessant  battle  raging  for  a  cir- 
cuit of  many  miles  around  the  metropolis.  All 
the  hospitals  were  filled  with  the  wounded  and 
the  dying.  Josephine  and  her  ladies  were  em- 
ployed at  Malmaison  in  scraping  lint,  and  form- 
ing bandages,  for  the  suffering  victims  of  war. 
At  last  it  became  dangerous  for  Josephine  to  re- 
main any  longer  at  Malmaison,  as  bands  of  bar- 
barian soldiers,  with  rapine  and  violence,  were 
wandering  all  over  the  country.  One  stormy 
morning,  when  the  rain  was  falling  in  floods,  she 
took  her  /carriage  for  the  more  distant  retreat  of 
Navarre.  She  had  proceeded  about  thirty  miles, 
when  some  horsemen  appeared  in  the  distance, 
rapidly  approaching.  She  heard  the  cry,  **  The 
Cossacks,  the  Cossacks !"  In  her  terror  she  leap- 
ed from  her  carriage,  and,  in  the  drenching  rain, 
fled  across  the  fields.  The  attendants  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  were  French  hussars,  and  the 
unhappy  Empress  was  recalled.  She  again  en- 
tered her  carriage,  and  proceeded  the  rest  of  the 
way  without  molestation. 

The  scenes  of  woe  which  invariably  accompany 
the  march  of  brutal  armies,  no  imagination  can 
conceive.  We  will  record  but  one,  as  illustrative 
of  hundreds  which  might  be  narrated.  In  the 
midst  of  a  bloody  skixmish.  Lord  Londonderry 
saw  a  young  and  beautifiil  French  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  colonel,  seized  from  a  caliche  by  three  semi- 
barbarian  Russian  soldiers,  who  were  hurrying 
into  the  woods  with  their  frantic  and  shrieking 
^ctim.  With  a  small  band  of  soldiers  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  her.  The  confusion  and  peril 
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of  the  battle  still  continuing,  he  ordered  a  d»- 
goon  to  conduct  her  to  his  own  quarters,  till  ska 
could  be  provided  with  suitable  protection.  Tho 
dragoon  took  the  lady,  fainting  with  terror,  upon 
his  horse  behind  him,  when  another  ruffian  band 
of  Cossacks  struck  him  dead  from  his  steed, 
and  seized  again  the  unhappy  victim.  She  was 
never  heard  of  more.  And  yet  every  heart  must 
know  her  awful  doom.  Such  is  war,  involving 
in  its  inevitable  career  every  conceivable  crime, 
and  every  possible  combination  of  misery. 

The  Allies,  in  consternation,  held  a  council  of 
war.  Great  despondency  prevailed.  '*  The  Grand 
Army,"  said  Uie  Austrian  officers,  <«has  lost 
half  its  numbers  by  the  sword,  disease,  and  wet 
weather.  The  country  we  are  now  in  is  ruined. 
The  sources  of  our  supplies  are  dried  up  All 
around  us  the  inhabitants  are  ready  to  raise  tha 
standard  of  insurrection.  It  has  become  indis- 
pensable to  secure  a  retreat  to  Germany,  and 
wait  for  reinforcements."  These  views  wese 
adopted  by  the  majority.  The  retreat  was  coor 
tinned  m  great  confusion,  and  Count  Lichten- 
stein  was  dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  Na- 
poleon, to  solicit  an  armistice.  Napoleon  received 
the  envoy  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  where  he  had 
stopped  to  pass  the  night.  Prince  Lichtensteint 
as  he  proposed  the  armistice,  presented  Napoleon 
with  a  private  note  from  the  Emperor  Francis. 
This  letter  was  written  in  a  conciliatory  and  almost 
apologetic  spirit ;  admitting  that  the  plans  of  the 
Allies  had  been  most  effectually  frustrated,  and 
that  in  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  strokes  which 
had  been  given,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  recog*> 
nized  anew  the  resplendent  genius  of  his  son-ixw 
law.  Napoleon,  according  to  his  custom  on  such 
occasions,  entered  int9  a  perfectly  frank  and  un- 
reserved conversation  with  the  Prince.  He  in> 
quired  of  him  if  the  Allies  intended  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France. 

"Is  it  a  war  against  the  throne,"  said  he, 
*<  which  you  intend  to  cany  onl  The  Count 
d'Artois  is  with  the  mnd  army  in  Switzerland. 
The  Duke  d'Angouleme  is  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  thence  addres*> 
ing  proclamations  to  the  southern  portions  of  my 
empire.  Can  I  believe  that  my  father-in-Uw, 
the  Emperor  Francis,  is  so  blind,  or  so  unnatu- 
ral, as  to  project  the  dethronement  of  his  own 
daughter,  and  the  disinheriting  of  his  own  grand> 
soni" 

The  Prince  assured  Napoleon  that  the  Allies 
had  no  such  idea;  that  the  residence  of  th*- 
Bourbon  princes  with  the  allied  armies  was 
merely  on  sufferance ;  and  that  the  Allies  vrished 
only  ht  peace,  not  to  destroy  the  en^re.  Na- 
poleon acceded  to  the  proposal  for  an  armistice* 
He  appointed  the  city  of  Lusigny  as  the  pUce 
for  opening  the  conference.  Three  of  the  allied 
generals  were  deputed  as  commissioners,  one 
each  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
Hostilities,  however,  were  not  to  be  suspended 
till  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  agreed  upon. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Napoleon  re-entered 
Troyes,  the  enemy  having  abandoned  the  t«wa 
during  the  night.     The  masses  of  the  people 
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Frenth.  The  smoke  of  their  guns,  and  the 
cloads  of  dust  raiced  by  their  bones*  hoofr,  en- 
Teloped  them  in  impenetrable  obscority.  Napo- 
leon, from  a  distance,  with  his  eagle  glance,  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  this  whirlwind  of  battle. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  galloped  to  Che 
spot.  He  here  encountered  crowds  of  soldiers, 
some  of  them  wounded  and  bleeding,  flying  in 
dismay.  It  vras  a  scene  of  awful  tumult.  At 
that  moment  an  officer^  bareheaded  and  corered 
with  blood,  galloped  to  meet  the  Emperor,  ac- 
claiming : 

^'Sire!  the  Cossacks,  suppoxted  by  an  im- 
mense body  of  cavaliy,  have  broken  our  ranks, 
and  are  driving  us  back."  The  Emperor  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  fugitives,  and,  raising  him- 
self in  his  stirrups  shouted  in  a  voice  that  rung 
above  the  uproar  of  the  battle,  "  Soldiers !  rally  ! 
Will  you  fly  when  I  am  here  1  Close  your  ranks ; 
forward  !'* 

At  that  well  known  and  dearly  beloved  voice, 
the  flying  troops  immediately  re-formed.  Napo- 
leon placed  himself  at  their  head  and,  sword  in 
hand,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  Cossacks. 
With  a  shout  of  Vive  PEmpereur !  the  men  fol- 
lowed him.  The  Cossacks  were  driven  back 
with  enormous  slaughter.  Thus  one  thousand 
men,  headed  by  the  Emperor,  arrested  and  drove 
back  six  thousand  of  their  foes.  The  Emperor 
then  tranquilly  returned  to  his  poflt»  and  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  dreadful  storm  of  war.  Dur- 
ing every  hour  of  this  conflict,  the  masses  of  the 
Allies  were  accumulating.  Night  at  length  dark- 
ened over  the  dreadful  scene,  and  the  feeble  bands 
of  the  French  army  retired  into  the  town  of  Arcis. 
The  Allies,  alarmed  by  this  bold  march  of  Napo- 
leon toward  the  Rhine,  now  concentrated  their 
innumerable  forces  on  the  plains  of  Chalons. 
Even  Blucher  and  Bemadotte  came  back  to  join 
them. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arcis,  the  AiMtrians 
intercepted  a  French  courier  who  had,  with  other 
dispatches,  the  following  private  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  Maria  Louisa.  **  My  love !  I  have 
been  for  some  days  on  horseback.  On  the  20th 
I  took  Arcis-sur- Aube.  The  enemy  attacked  me 
there  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening ;  I  beat  him 
the  same  evening ;  I  took  two  guns  and  retook 
two.  The  next  day  the  enemy's  army  put  itself 
in  battle  array,  to  protect  the  march  of  its  columns 
on  Brienne  and  Bar-sur- Aube ;  and  I  resolved  to 
approach  the  Mame  and  i^  environs,  in  order  to 
drive  them  further  firom  Paris,  by  approaching 
my  own  fortified  places.  This  evening  I  shall  be 
at  St.  Bizier.  Farewell,  my  love !  Embrace  my 
son!" 

Another  council  of  j^ar  was  held  by  the  Allies. 
The  dread  of  Napoleon  was  so  great,  that  many 
argued  the  necessihr  of  falling  back  upon  the 
Rhine,  to  prevent  Napoleon  from  entering  Ger- 
many, and  relieving  his  garrisons  which  were 
blockaded  there.  Others  urged  the  bolder  coun- 
sel of  marching  directly  upon  Paris.  Napoleon 
was  now  at  Arcis.  The  Allies  were  thirty  miles 
north  of  him  at  Chalons,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mame.     On  the  36th  of  Match  the  Allies,  united 


in  one  resistless  body,  advanced  osnf  more  to- 
ward Paris,  thronging,  with  their  vast  axrmy,  all 
the  loads  which  follow  the  valley  of  the  Mame. 
Napoleon  was  about  two  hunted  miles  fiom 
Paris.  He  hoped,  by  doubling  his  speed,  to  de- 
scend the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
metropolis  almost  as  soon  as  the  Allies.  There 
he  had  resolved  to  make  his  last  and  de^>erat« 
stand. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  learned  that  the  combined 
army  were  marching  vigorously  upon  Paris,  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  will  be  in  the  eity  before  them. 
Nothing  but  a  thunder-bolt  can  now  save  us.*' 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  army  to 
be  put  in  motion.  The  Emperor  passed  the 
whole  night  shut  up  in  his  cabinei,  perusing  his 
maps. 

**  This,'*  saysCanlaancourt,  "was  another crud 
night  Not  a  word  was  uttered.  Deep  sighs 
sometimes  escaped  his  oppressed  bosom.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  his  power  of  breathing. 
Good  heaven !  how  much  he  suflfcred  !** 

His  brother  Joseph  was  then  in  command  of 
the  city.  Napoleon  dispatehed  courier  after 
courier,  entreating  him,  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  to  rouse  the  populace,  to  arm  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  hold  out  until  his  arrival.  He 
assured  him  that  if  he  would  keep  the  enemy  in 
check  but  for  two  days,  at  the  longest,  he  would 
arrive,  and  would  yei  compel  the  Allies  to  accept 
reasonable  terms. 

*^  If  the  enemy,**  said  he,  **  advance  npon  Paris 
in  such  force  as  to  render  all  resistance  vain,  send 
ofl*,  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the  Empress- 
Regent,  my  son,  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  treasury.  Do  not  quit  my  son.  Recollect 
that  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the  Seine  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  hX9 
of  Astyanax,  prisoner  of  the  Greeks,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  the  most  unhappy  fate  recorded 
in  history.** 

Napoleon  at  Arcis,  was  four  marches  further 
distant  from  Paris  than  were  the  Allies  at  Cha- 
lons. It  was  a  singular  spectacle  which  the  two 
armies  now  presented.  The  Allies,  numbering 
some  three  hundred  thousand,  were  rushing  down 
the  valley  of  the  Mame.  The  war^wasted  army 
of  Napoleon,  now  dwindled  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  bleeding  feet,  and  tattered  garments, 
and  unhealed  wounds,  were  hurrying  down  the 
parallel  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  miry  roads, 
just  melting  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  cut  up 
by  the  ponderous  enginery  of  war,  were  wretched 
in  the  extreme.  But  the  sokliers,  still  adoring 
their  Emperor,  who  marched  on  foot  in  their 
midst,  sharing  their  perils  and  their  toils,  were 
animated  by  the  indomitable  energies  of  his  own 
spirit. 

Throwing  aride  every  thing  which  retarded 
their  speed,  they  inarched  nearly  fifty  miles  a 
day.  Napoleon,  before  leaving  Arcis,  with  char- 
acteristic humanity,  sent  two  thousand  francs, 
firom  his  private  purse,  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
to  aid  them  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.    At  midnight,  on  the  99th  of 
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March,  the  French  army  arrived  at  Troyei.  In 
the  early  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  N^wleon 
was  again  upon  the  march,  at  the  head  of  his 
gnaid.  Having  advanced  lome  fifteen  miles, 
hk  impatience  became  so  insupportable,  that  he 
threw  himself  into  a  light  carriage,  which  chance 
presented,  and  proceeded  rapidly  to  Sens.  The 
night  was  cold,  dark,  and  dismal,  as  he  entered 
the  town:  He  immediately  assembled  the  mag- 
istrates, and  ordered  them  to  have  refreshments 
ready  for  his  army,  upon  its  arrival.  Then, 
mounting  a  horse,  he  galloped,  through  the  long 
hours  of  a  dark  night,  along  the  road  toward 
Fontaineblean. 

Dreadful  was  the  scene  whidi  was  then  occurs 
ring  in  Paris.  The  Allied  army  had  abeady  ap- 
proached within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  Mor- 
tier  and  Marmont  made  a  desperate,  but  an  un- 
availing resistance.  At  last,  with  ammunition 
entirely  exhausted,  and  with  their  ranks  almost 
cut  tm  pieces  by  the  awful  onslaught,  they  were 
driven  back  into  the  streets  of  the  city.  Mar- 
mont, with  his  sword  broken,  his  hat  and  clothes 
pierced  with  balls,  his  features  blackened  with 
smoke,  disputed,  step  by  step,  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  into  the  suburbs.  With  but  Mght  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  he  held 
at  bay,  for  twelve  hours,  fifty-five  thousand  of 
the  Allies.  In  this  dreadful  conflict  the  enemy 
lost,  iu  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  foarteen 
thousand  men.  The  Empress,  with  the  chief 
officers  of  the  state,  and  with  the  ladies  of  her 
eourt,  had  fled  to  Blois.  Her  beautiful  child,  in- 
heriting the  spirit  of  his  noble  sire,  clung  to  the 
curtains  of  his  apartment,  refusing  to  leave. 

*•  They  are  betraying  my  papa,  and  I  will  not 
go  away,^  exclaimed  the  precocious  child,  who 
was  never  destined  to  see  that  loved  father  again. 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  palace.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  away  from  it.  When  papa  is  absent, 
am  I  not  master  here  1 "  Nothing  but  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  governess,  Madame  Montesquieu, 
could  calm  him.  And  she  succeeded  only  by 
promising  faithfully- that  he  should  be  brought 
back  again.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as 
he  was  taken  to  the  carriage.  Maria  Louisa  was 
c^m  and  resigned  ;  but  pallid  with  fear,  she  took 
her  departure,  as  she  listened  to  the  deep  boom- 
ing of  the  cannon,  which  announced  the  sanguin- 
ary approach  of  her  own  fiither. 

The  batteries  of  the  Allies  were  now  planted 
upon  Montmartre,  and  upon  other  heights  which 
commanded  the  city,  and  the  shells  were  falling 
thickly  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Joseph,  deeming 
further  resistance  unavailing,  ordered  a  capitula- 
tion. Mortier,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadfiil  fire, 
wrote,  upon  a  drum-head,  the  following  lines  to 
Schwartzenberg : 

«<  Prince,  let  us  save  a  useless  effiision  of  blood. 
I  propose  to  you  a  suspension  of  aims  for  twen- 
ty-four hours ;  during  which  we  will  treat  in  or- 
der to  save  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege ; 
otherwise  we  will  defend  ourselves,  within  its 
walls,  to  the  death."* 


*  "Had  Paris  held  out  ftw  two  days  longer,  Napo« 
lsan*s  army  would  have  entered  It,  and  every  one  Is  weQ 


Marshal  Marmont  also,  who  was  contending 
against'Blucher,  sent  a  similar  proposition  to  the 
Allies.  But  the  fire  was  so  dreadful,  and  the 
confusion  so  great,  that  seven  times  the  ofijicers, 
who  attempted,  with  flags  of  truce,  to  pass  over 
to  the  hostile  camp,  were  shot  down,  with  their 
horses,  on  the  plain.  During  this  scene,  Mar- 
mont slowly  retreated,  with  one  arm  severely 
wounded,  the  hand  of  the  other  shattered  by  a 
bullet,  and  having  had  five  horses  killed  under 
him  during  the  action. 

In  the  gloomy  hours  of  the  night,  when  Napo- 
leon was  galloping  along  the  solitary  road,  the 
allied  monarchs  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  their  astonishing  victory.  Napoleon  had 
avoided  Fontainebleau,  lest  he  should  encounter 
there  some  detachments  of  the  enemy.  The 
night  was  intensely  cold  ;  gloomy  clouds  dark- 
ened the  sky,  and  Napoleon  encountered  no  one 
on  the  deserted  roads  who  could  give  him  any 
information  respecting  the  capital.  Far  away  in 
the  distance  the  horizon  blazed  with  the  bivouac- 
fires  of  his  foes.  The  dock  on  the  tower  of  the 
church  was  tolling  the  hour  of  twelve  as  he  en- 
tered the  little  village  of  La  Cour.  Through  the 
gloom,  in  the  wide  street,  he  saw  groups  of  dis- 
banded soldiers,  marching  toward  Fontainebleau. 
Riding  into  the  midst  of  them,  he  exclaimed  with 
astonishment-^ 

"How  is  this!  why  are  not  these  soldiers 
marching  to  Paris  t" 

General  Belliard,  one  of  Napofeon*«  most  de- 
voted friends,  from  behind  a  door  reeogmzing  the 
voice  of  the  Emperor,  immediately  came  forward 
and  said,  *'  Paris  has  capitulated.  The  enemy 
enters  to-morrow,  two  hours  after  sunrise.  These 
troops  are  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Marmont 
and  Mortier,  falling  back  on  Fontainebleau,  to  join 
the  Emperor^s  army  at  Troyes." 

The  Emperor  seemed  stunned  by  the  blow. 
For  a  moment  there  was  dead  silence.  The  cold 
drops  of  agony  oozed  from  his  brow.  Then,  with 
rapid  step,  he  walked  backward  and  forward  on 
the  rugged  pavement  in  front  of  the  hotel,  hesi- 
tating, stopping,  retracing  his  steps,  bewildered 
by  the  enormity  of  his  woe.  He  then,  in  rapid 
interrogatories,  without  waiting  tfor  any  answer, 
as  if  speaking  only  to  himself,  exclaimed, 

"Where  is  my  wife!  Where  is  my  son! 
Where  is  the  army  1  What  has  become  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  of  the  battle  they 
wero  to  have  fought,  to  the  last  man,  under  its 
walls  1  and  the  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont, 
where  shall  I  find  them  again!" 


acquainted  wUh  hia  skill  in  tlie  management  or  aflalrs. 
He  would  have  had  no  hesitation  to  have  thrown  the  ar- 
senals open  to  the  people.  Hia  presence  would  have  in- 
fiuenced  the  multitude.  He  would  have  imparted  a  salu- 
tary  direction  to  their  en^osiasm,  and  Paris  would  no 
doubt  hsvs  imitated  the  example  of  Saragoasa ;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  enemy  would  not  have  ventured 
to  make  any  attempt  upon  it ;  fbr,  indq>endently  or  the 
Emperor'a  being  for  them  a  Medusa'a  head,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, at  a  later  period,  that  in  the  battle  which  preeeded 
the  surrender  of  the  capital,  they  had  consumed  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  ammunition.  Tears  of  Mood  are  ready 
to  flow  at  the  bare  recollection  of  these  Aicts."— 3f«moir« 
of  the  Duke  tffRovigo,  vol.  iv.  p.  44. 
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Ailer  a  moment's  pause,  he  continued,  with 
impatient  Toice  and  gesture :  **  The  night  is  still 
mine.  The  enemy  only  enters  at  daybreak.  My 
carriage  !  my  carriage  !  Let  us  go  this  instant ! 
Let  us  get  before  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg ! 
Let  Belliard  follow  me  with  the  cavalry !  Let 
us  fight  even  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Paris ! 
My  presence,  my  name,  the  courage  of  my  troops, 
the  necessity  of  following  me  or  of  dying,  will 
arouse  Paris.  My  army,  which  is  following  me, 
will  arrive  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.  It  will 
take  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  we  are  fighting 
.them  in  front.  Come  on !  success  awaits  me 
perhaps  in  my  last  reverse  !" 

General  Belliard  then  acknowledged  to  him 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  army 
of  Paris  was  bound  to  fall  back  upon  Fontaine- 
bleau.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  was  again  silent, 
and  then  exclaimed  :  '*  To  surrender  the  capital 
to  the  enemy  !  What  cowards  !  Joseph  ran  oflf 
too !  my  very  brother !  And  so  they  have  capit- 
ulated !  betrayed  their  brother,  their  country,  their 
sovereign ;  degraded  I>ance  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope !  Entered  into  a  capital  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls  without  firing  a  shot !  It  is  too 
dreadful.  What  has  been  done  with  the  artillery ! 
They  should  have  had  two  hundred  pieces,  and 
ammunition  for  a  month.  And  yet  they  had  only 
a  battery  of  six  pieces,  and  an  empty  magazine, 
on  Montmartre.  When  I  am  not  there,  they  do 
Hothing  but  heap  blunder  upon  blunder/' 

A  group  of  officers  successively  arriving,  now 
dosed  sadly  around  their  Emperor.  Napoleon 
became  more  calm,  as  he  interrogated  them,  one 
by  one,  and  listened  to  the  details  of  the  irrepar- 
able disaster.  Then  taking  Caulaincourt  aside, 
he  directed  him  to  ride,  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies.  **  See,"  said  he, 
^*  if  I  have  yet  time  to  interpose  in  the  treaty 
which  is  signing  already  perhaps,  without  me  and 
against  me.  I  give  you  full  powers.  Do  not 
lose  an  instant.  I  await  you  here."  Caulain- 
couit  mounted  his  horse  and  disappeared.  Na- 
poleon then,  followed  by  Belliard  and  Berthier, 
entered  the  hotel. 

Caulaincourt  speedily  arrived  at  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy.  He  gave  his  name,  and  de- 
manded a  passage.  The  sentinels,  however,  re- 
fused to  allow  lum  to  enter  the  lines.  After  an 
absence  of  two  hours,  Caulaincourt  returned  to 
the  Emperor.  They  conversed  together  for  a  few 
moments,  during  which  Napoleon,  though  calm, 
seenjed  plunged  into  the  profoundest  grief,  and 
Caulaincourt  wept  bitterly. 

•'  My  dear  Caulaincourt,"  said  Napoleon,  "  go 
again,  and  try  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
You  have  full  powers  from  me.  I  have  now  nD 
hope  but  in  you,  Caulaincourt."  Affectionately 
he  extended  his  hand  to  flis  faithful  friend. 

Caulaincourt  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips, 
and  said,  **  I  go.  Sire ;  dead  or  alive,  I  will  gain 
entrance  into  Paris,  and  will  speak  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander." 

As,  several  years  afler,  Caulaincourt  was  re- 
lating these  occurrences,  he  said,  "  My  head  is 
burning ;  I  am  feverish ;  should  I  live  a  hundred 


years,  I  can  never  forget  these  scenes.  They  are 
the  fixed  ideas  of  my  sleepless  nights.  My  re- 
miniscences are  frightful.  They  kill  me.  The 
repose  of  the  tomb  is  sweet  after  such  sufiferings." 
It  was  now  past  midnight.  Caulai|icourt 
mounted  another  horse,  and  galloped  in  the  deep 
obscurity  by  another  route  to  Paris.  Napoleon 
also  mounted  his  horse,  and  in  silence  and  in 
sadness  took  the  route  to  Fontainebleau.  A 
group  of  officers,  dejected,  exhausted,  and  woe> 
worn,  followed  in  his  train.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  arrived'at  this  ancient  palace  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Conscious  of  bis  fallen  for* 
tunes,  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  every  thing  which 
could  remind  him  of  the  grandeurs  of  royalty. 
Passing  by  the  state  apartments  which  his  glory 
had  embellished,  and  to  which  his  renown  still 
aUracts  the  footsteps  of  travelers  from  all  lands, 
he  entered,  like  a  private  citizen,  into  a  small  and 
obscure  chamber  in  one  angle  of  the  castle.  A 
window  opened  into  a  small  garden,  shaded  with 
funereal  firs,  which  resembled  the  cemeteries  of 
his  native  island.  Here  he  threw  himself  upon 
a  coucb,  and  his  noble  heart  throbbed  with  the 
pulsations  of  an  almost  unearthly  agony.  But  he 
was  calm  and  silent  in  nis  woe.  The  troops 
which  had  followed  him  from  Troyes,  and  those 
which  had  retired  from  Paris,  soon  arrived,  and 
were  cantoned  around  him.  They  numbered  about 
fifty  thousand.  Their  devotion  to  the  Emperor 
was  never  more  enthusiastic,  and  they  clamored 
loudly  to  be  led  against  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Allies,  who  were  marching  proudly  into 
Paris. 


THE  POOR  CHILD'S  CRADLE. 

BABYHOOD  is  certainly  an  important  period 
of  human  existence.  Important,  not  only  to 
the  individual  in  that  juvenile  stage,  who  has  his 
long  career  of  three  score  and  ten  before  him,  and 
is  forming  the  shape  of  his  legs,  the  configuration 
of  his  features,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  gving 
through  an  analogous  process  of  mental  develop- 
ment, but  also  to  his  anxious  parents,  and  his 
kindred  more  or  less  remote. 

How  important  a  personage  is  the  first-bom  of 
the  family  on  his  first  appearance !  How  his 
coming  is  heralded,  like  that  of  the  hero  on  the 
stage,  by  flourish  of  (thetrown)  trumpets,  by  nurses 
and  doctors !  What  stores  of  baby  linen  and  soft 
outer  wrapping !  What  consultation  over  Chris- 
tian names ;  what  balancing  of  choice  between  the 
plain  patronymic  and  the  tempting  surname  of 
pet  hero,  presidential  candidate,  or  parson  !  The 
baby  is  bom,  and  is  at  once  king  of  the  house- 
hold. Grand  Lama  of  the  domestic  Thibet.  Gen- 
tle must  be  the  footfall  about  his  couch,  that  his 
slumbers  be  not  rudely  broken,  pleasant-featured 
the  countenance  that  greets  his  waking  eyes,  ten- 
der the  touch,  gentle  the  hand  and  arms  that  move 
and  dandle.  Not  only  are  father  and  mother  ab- 
ject slaves  themselves  of  the  new  comer,  but  they 
see  to  it  that  all  others  shall  be  so  as  well.  The 
stranger  within  their  gates  must  play  the  courtier 
if  he  would  maintain  his  occasional  right  to  draw 
his  chair  to  the  fireside,  and  ply  knife  and  forit 
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orer  the  mahogany.  He  mutt,  forgetful  of  the 
allegiance  sworn  under  like  circumstances  the 
erening  before,  at  the  square  below,  vow  that  the 
red-faced  cherub  dandled  up  to  his  nose  is  the 
inest  baby  he  ever  laid  eyes  on,  handle  the  pre- 
cious burden  thrust  into  his  arms  as  gently  as  his 
awkwardness  will  admit,  and  restoring  **  Time's 
noblest  oflspring"  to  awaiting  nurse,  handle  the 
snow-white,  ribbon-bordered  blanket  which  forms 
the  outer  robe  of  the  minute  dignitary,  with  as 
reverential  a  touch  as  if  it  were  royal  purple. 

In  default,  however,  of  doing  justice  to  our 
theme  of  baby-dom  in  plain  prose,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  higher  powers  of  verse,  and  in 
this  call  to  our  aid  the  lines  of  no  less  a  master 
than  Thomas  Hood.  He  describes  the  accession 
of  the  opulent  Miss  Kilmansegg,  distinguished  at 
a  later  period  of  her  history  as  the  possessor  of 
a  golden  leg,  which  replaced  the  article  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  furnished  by  nature,  but  hopelessly 
damaged  by  an  accident. 

**  She  was  one  of  those  who,  by  Fortune*8  boon, 
Are  bom,  as  they  say,  with  a  silver  spoon 

In  her  mouth,  not  a  wooden  ladle : 
To  speak  according  to  poet's  wont, 
Plutua  as  sponsor  stood  at  her  font, 
And  Midas  rock'd  the  cradle. 
**  At  her  first  dibut  she  found  her  head 
On  a  pillow  of  down,  in  a  downy  bed. 

With  a  damask  canopy  over ; 
For  although,  by  the  vulgar,  popular  saw, 
All  mothers  are  wid  to  be  *  in  the  atraw,' 
Some  children  are  bom  in  clover. 
"  Her  very  first  draught  of  vital  air. 
It  was  not  the  common  ohamelion  (hre 
or  plebeian  lungs  and  noses. 
No— her  earliest  snifl* 
Of  this  world,  was  a  whifl* 
or  the  genuine  Otto  of  Roses ! 

"  Like  other  babes,  at  her  birth  she  cried ; 
Which  made  a  sensation  (hr  and  wide. 

Ay,  for  twenty  miles  around  her ; 
For  though  to  the  ear  'twas  nothing  more 
Than  an  inflmt's  squall,  it  was  reaUy  the  roar 
or  a  flfty-thoosaiul  pounder ! 
It  shook  the  next  heir 
In  his  library  chair. 
And  made  him  cry,  *  Confound  her!* 


**  And  how  was  the  preeious  baby  drest  7 
In  a  robe  or  the  East,  with  lace  or  the  West, 
Like  one  or  CroDsus's  issue— 
Her  best  bibs  were  made 
or  gold  brocade. 
And  the  others  or  silver  tissue. 
**  And  when  the  baby  incUned  to  nap. 
She  was  luU'd  on  a  Gros  de  Naples  lap, 
By  a  nurse  in  a  modish  Paris  cap, 

or  notions  so  exalted 
She  drank  nothing  lower  than  Curacoa, 
Maraschino,  or  pink  Noyau, 
And,  on  principle,  never  malted. 
•*  From  a  golden  boat,  with  a  golden  spoon. 
The  babe  was  red  night,  morning,  and  noon , 

And  although  the  tale  seems  fhbulous, 

*Tis  said  her  tops  and  bottoms  were  gilt, 

Like  the  oats  in  that  stable-yard  palace  built 

For  the  horse  orHeliogabalus. 

•*  And  when  shs  took  to  squall  and  kick— 

For  pain  will  wring  and  pins  wUl  prick 

E*en  the  wealthiest  Nabob's  daughter^ 
They  gave  her  no  vulgar  Dalby  or  gin, 
But  a  liquor  with  leaTorgold  therein, 
VideUceC--Daiitiie  Wsier, 


*'  In  short,  she  was  born,  snd  bred,  and  nurst. 
And  drest  in  the  best  Ctom  the  very  first. 

To  please  the  gentedest  censor — 
And  then,  as  soon  as  strength  would  sllow, 
Was  vaccinated,  as  babies  sre  now. 
With  virus  ta'en  from  the  best-bred  cow 

Of  Lord  Althorpe's— now  Bail  Spencer." 

All  this,  however,  presupposes  the  mouth  which 
so  soon  afler  its  advent  into  the  world  roars  so 
lustily  for  food,  to  have  brought  in  it  a  silvsr 
spoon  for  the  furnishing  thereof  As,  however 
the  per-centage  on  babies*  mouths  of  silver  spooni 
is  a  figure  so  minute  as  to  be  a  dividend  not  worth 
declaring,  we  must  turn  our  attention — and,  as  in 
duty  botmd,  our  chief  attention — to  the  majorit]|. 

We  have  in  this  oounliy  no  foundling  hos^ 
tals  with  revolving  baskets,  in  which  a  baby  may 
be  dropped  as  easily  as  a  letter  in  the  post-offics^ 
and  dispatched  on  its  journey  through  life  with 
equal  confidence  in  the  government  by  the  authors 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  as  of  the  literary  production. 
Nor,  in  truth,  do  we  think  we  want  tly  basket 
aforesaid.  It  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  tbt 
needy  and  the  vicious.  Foundlings  are,  however, 
amply  provided  for,  as  they  should  be,  by  our  city 
charities.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present 
with  anonymous  babies.  We  have  an  eye  to  the 
parent  as  well  as  the  child.  The  poor  baby  (ee- 
pecially  if  the  first-bom)  is  as  important  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  eyes  of  his  parents  as  your  heir  to 
thousands.  The  same  '*  pride,  pomp,  and  circum;- 
stance"  may  not  attend  him,  but  equal  or  greateir 
sacrifices  are  made  to  his  welfare.  He  is  bugged 
as  closely,  kissed  as  heartily,  lauded  as  loudly, 
dandled  as  daintily,  wrapped  as  warmly,  as  hie 
richer  contemporary.  His  mother,  however,  must 
live,  in  order  for  baby  to  do  so  likewise,  and  in 
this  getting-a-Uving  process,  baby  is  sadly  in  th« 
way.  The  Indian  squaw  gets  over  the  difficult 
by  swathing  up  the  small  specimen  to  a  boaro^ 
with  a  hoop  to  it,  which  has  the  double  advantage 
of  helping  to  make  his  back  straight,  and  enabling 
him  to  be  commodiously  disposed  of  on  his  moth- 
er's back  or  a  neighboring  tree. 

A  French  woman  on  her  travels  tucks  baby  up  * 
nicely  in  a  shallow  one-handled  basket.  This  wb 
know  from  personal  observation,  having  once,  in 
answer  to  a  polite  request  from  a  cherry-cheeked 
Normande^  reached  down  our  arm  from  the  haW' 
queue  of  a  French  diligence  for  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  consequently 
drew  up  with  a  care  still  more  befitting  its  actual 
contents  of  humanity  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  race  and  age.  It  appeared  to  answer  the  pu^> 
pose,  as  the  infant  slept  well,  and  was  done  up 
in  a  much  more  convenient  form  for  handling 
than  long  clothes  and  blanket,  and  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  luggage  decidedly  preferable,  in  a  qui> 
escent  state,  to  a  bandbox.  Neither  of  thew 
plans  would,  we  fear,  answer  for  the  laboring 
woman.  She  could  not  fall  to  scrubbing  a  floor 
with  baby  pick-a-back,  and  to  hang  him  up  with 
her  bonnet  would  not  answer.  For  women  who 
work  together,  as  in  binderies,  large  clothing  et- 
tablishments,  or  factories,  it  would  be  still  wors^ 
as  the  most  tender-hearted  proprietor,  the  most 
philoprogenitively  organized  head,  could  hardlj 
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stand  the  onited  chorus  of  sundry  shelTes  or  peg- 
rsws  tenanted  by  crying — for  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  they 
wf  uld  be  crying — babies. 

We  occamonally  see  a  fruit-stall  keeper  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms ;  but  how  could  the  active  ap- 
ple-women, who  glide  about  the  composing  cases 
In  printing-offices,  manage  a  baby  as  well  as  a 
basket ;  or  the  energetic  females  who  Tend  oranges 
to  travelers  leaving  our  dty  shores  balance  a  pyr 
cmid  of  gbbular  fruit  in  one  set  of  digits,  and 
dutch  a  baby  commodionsly  in  the  other  1  If 
the  mother  has  to  go  out,  thevelbre,  to  earn  her 
daily  bread,  her  baby  must  be  left  at  Lome.  But 
in  whose  charge  1  The  ekiest  sister — for  we  will 
•uppose  our  young  friend  one  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  family — shouki  be  out  at  ?rork,  the 
next  oldest  at  school,  the  third  is  too  little  to  be 
trusted  for  much  supervision.  The  boys  are 
ready  enough  for  the  kindly  care ;  but  they  shouki 
be  at  wivk  or  at  school  too,  and  if  they  are  not, 
are  too  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  somewhat  too 
dumsy  for  the  office.  It  is  hardly  fair,  too,  to 
tax  their  good-nature  continually,  even  for  the 
wel&re  of  brother  or  sister.  Baby,  in  place  of 
a  never-ending  source  of  delight,  at  due  inter- 
vals, may  degenerate  into  a  bore.  Remember 
Johnny  and  Moloch  in  Dickens's  Christmas  story, 
and  to  make  sure  that  you  do,  we  will  freshen 
your  recollection : 

**  Another  little  boy  was  tottering  to  and  fro, 
bent  on  one  side,  and  consklerably  affected  fai  his 
knees,  by  the  weight  of  a  large  baby,  which  be 
was  supposed,  by  a  fiction  that  obtains  sometimes 
in  sanguuie  &milies,  to  be  hushing  to  sleep.  But 
oh !  the  inexhaustible  regions  of  contemplation 
and  watchfulness  into  which  this  bdiy's  eyes  were 
then  only  beginning  to  compose  themselves,  to 
stare  over  his  unconscious  shoulder ! 

**  It  was  a  veiy  Moloch  of  a  baby,  on  whose 
Insatiate  altar  the  whole  existence  of  this  paitk- 
ular  young  brother  was  offered  up  a  daily  sacri- 
fice. Its  personality  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
nsted  in  its  never  being  quiet,  in  any  one  place, 
for  five  consecutive  minutes,  and  never  going  to 
deep  when  required.  *  Tetteiby*s  baby*  was  as 
well  knovm  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  postman 
«r  pot-boy.  It  roved  from  door-step  to  door-step 
in  the  arms  of  little  Johnny  Tettexby,  and  lagged 
heavily  at  the  rear  of  the  troops  of  juveniles  who 
followed  the  tumblers  or  the  monkey,  and  came 
op,  all  on  one  side,  a  little  too  late  for  every  thing 
that  was  attractive,  from  Monday  morning  untS 
Saturday  night.  Wherever  childhood  congre- 
gated to  play,  there  was  little  Moloch  maldng 
Johnny  fog  and  toiL  Wherever  Johnny  desired 
to  stay,  little  Moloch  became  fractious,  and  woukl 
not  remain.  Whenever  Johnny  wanted  to  go 
out,  Moloch  was  asleep  and  must  be  fvatch^. 
Whenever  Johnny  wanted  to  stay  at  home,  Mo- 
loch was  awAke,  and  must  be  taken  out  Yet 
Johnny  was  verily  persuaded  that  it  was  a  fault- 
less baby,  without  iu  peer  in  the  reahn  of  £n- 
gjland,  and  was  quite  content  to  catch  meek 
g:limpses  of  thmgs  in  general  from  behind  its 
skirts,  or  over  its  limp,  fl^ping  bonnet,  and  to  go 


staggering  about  with  it  like  a  veiy  little  porter 
with  a  very  large  parcelf  which  was  not  directed 
to  any  body,  and  coukl  never  be  deliveted  any 
where." 

There  are  the  other  lodgers  or  the  neighbofa  an 
an  occasional  resoit;  but  they  have  their  own 
little  responsibilities,  and  will  require  a  recipro- 
cation. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  poition 
of  hard-earned  wages  must  be  psid  to  some  M 
woman  or  *'  half-grown  gal*'  to  look  after  baby» 
and  a  proportionate  retrenchment  made  in  beef 
and  bread,  or  baby  must  look  out  for  himself. 
The  mother  must  give  a  morning  kiss,  and  de- 
part for  her  work  with  h^  head  full  of  the  awful 
stimes  she  reads  in  the  papers  of  little  children 
falling  out  of  the  window  or  on  to  the  stove»  or 
rolling  down  stairs,  being  maimed  or  killed  in  a 
hundred  ways. 

This  poor  baby  ought  to  be  looked  after ;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  done  1  None  of  our  existing  char- 
ities can  do  it.  They  will  help  to  bring  the  child 
into  the  world,  and,  if  its  parents  abandon  it,  take 
care  of  the  bantling.  If  the  parents  know  their 
duty  better,  and  shun  such  a  crime  as  they  would 
infanticide,  they  must  take  care  of  him.  The  Dis- 
pensary will  vaccinate  and  drug,  if  needful ;  but 
if  the  child  be  healthy,  he  must  not  look  for  any 
thing  more  from  the  city  until  he  is  sufficiently 
advanced  for  A  B  C  and  the  Primary  school. 
His  future  course  through  the  Free-school  and 
Free  Academy  to  manhood  is  well  provided  for ; 
the  hospitals  will  attend  to  him  if  he  fall  sick  or 
get  run  over ;  and  the  last  scene  of  all  will  be 
kindly  and  decorously  cared  for  like  the  first. 
These  infant  yean  are,  therefore,  the  heel  of 
Achilles  of  the  body  politic,  almost  the  only 
chance  left,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  ingenuity 
of  philaiAropy  to  exerdse  itself  upon. 

The  want  has  been  supplied  in  Paris  by  insti- 
tutions called  Crhchtt  (a  child*s  crib).  As, 
thanks  to  some  philanthropic  American  ladies, 
who  have  brought  home  ideas  as  well  as  bonnets 
from  that  great  city,  an  establidmient  of  the  kind 
is  about  to  be  opened  in  New  Yoric,  we  have 
thought  that  an  illustrated  account  of  a  *'  crhht^^ 
would  be  acceptable  to  our  readera,  and  lead  to 
the  good  example  of  our  New  York  ladies  being 
copied  elsewhere. 

The  object  of  these  establishments  is  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  mothers  going  out  to  day's 
work  may  leave  their  children  in  the  morning 
and  come  for  them  in  the  evening,  secure  that, 
during  the  interval,  their  infants  will  be  fed  and 
carefully  tended  by  good  nurses.  For  this  they 
are  charged  a  small  sum  daily,  designed  as  much 
to  impress  upon  the  parents  the  duty  of  providing 
for  their  ofii^ring  as  for  the  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Infonts  are  received  at  any  age  up  to 
two  years. 

The  first  Parisian  cr^e  was  that  of  St.  Pierre, 
at  Chaiilot,  situated  in  a  region  inhabited  by  a 
poor  population,  although  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Champs  Elysees.  It  was  founded  by  the 
cure  of  the  parish  and  some  ladies  who  had  estab- 
lished an  inSfant  school  with  success,  and  saw  that 
this  institution  was  the  next  step  in  the  same 
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Sirection.  The  doors  were  opened  on  the  four- 
iaenth  of  November,  1844.  It  was  provided 
with  twelve  cradles  and  a  small  cot.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Creche  St.  Philippe  da  Roule, 
opened  April  29,  1845,  and  by  numerous  others 
in  various  parts  of  Paris. 

M.  Jules  Delbruck,  a  gentleman  of  Paris,  has 
written  a  little  volume  on  the  subject  of  the 
Creches.  It  contains  brief  reports  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  establishments  in  the  year  1848, 
and  from  these,  his  own  researches  on  the  sub- 

iect,  his  own  ingenuity,  and,  to  sooie  extent,  the 
*ha]anx  of  Fourier,  he  has  drawn  a*picture  of 
«  model  establishment  of  this  character,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  his  illustrations,  we  shall  en- 
d^voT  to  set  before  onr' readers. 

We  enter  from  a  garden  the  apartments  of  the 
Oricke  ModeUf  all  of  which  are  on  the  ground- 
floor.  We  are  first  introduced  to  the  play-room. 
It  is  a  lofly  and  well- ventilated  hall.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  circular  railing,  formed  of  net-work,  just 
high  enough  for  an  infant  to  reach  when  stand- 
ing. Within  this,  a  nurse  has  a  group  of  children 
playing  about  her.  The  net-work  keeps  them  in 
bounds,  and  does  not  hurt  them  if  they  fall  against 
tt.  Outside  the  inck>sure  is  a  circular  rail-road, 
In  which  a  joyful  car-load  of  children  are  pro- 
pelled by  two  comrades,  a  little  &rther  advanced 
in  years,  visitors  from  the  neighboring  infimt 
school,  one  pushing,  another-  pulling.  Close  to 
the  wall,  on  each  side,  are  two  parallel  ranges  of 
railing  similar  to  that  in  the  centre.  They  are 
designed  to  aid  the  children  in  learning  to  walk, 


by  holding  on  to  the  rails.  If  they  fall,  they 
can  easily  pick  themselves  np  by  taking  hold  of 
the  meshes  of  the  net-woik.  The  wall  is  hung 
with  representations  of  familiar  objects,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  door  is  a  large  cage  filled-  with 
ringing  birds,  which  the  children  are  feeding.  A 
few  toys  are  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  we  see 
in  the  little  garden  beyond  a  few  nurses  off  duty, 
sewing. 

A  second  apartment  is  devoted  to  cribs  and  diiw 
ing-tables.  Both  are  designed  for  children  firom 
one  to  two  years  of  ^ge.  The  cots  are,  of  course, 
for  the  use  of  the  infimts  when  tired  ;  but  it  is 
found  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  or  so 
after  the  principal  meal,  they  are  little  in  request, 
the  attention  and  consequent  wakefulness  of  the 
children  being  secured  in  the  play-room  during 
the  day,  so  that  their  sound  sleep,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  weary  mothers,  is  unbroken  on  their  re- 
turn at  night. 

The  third  room  is  designed  for  those  whoso 
age  is  reckoned  only  by  days  and  months.  Hers 
we  find  a  triple  row  of  cis^es,  not  on  the  obso- 
lete rockers  of  our  infant  days,  and  which  wero 
so  readily  stumbled  over,  but  suspended  firom  a 
neat  iron  frame-work,  and  so  arranged  that  pait 
can  be  rocked  simultaneously,  and  part  separately. 
In  the  aisles  between  the  cradles  are  net-work 
railings,  as  in  the  play-rooms.  A  small  organ 
occupies  one  end  of  the  room,  whose  notes  will 
soothe  the  senses  to  repose,  or  gently  rouse  them 
from  their  rest.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  Montaigne, 
whose  father,  he  relates  in  the  delightful  gossip  of 
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his  Essays,  took  great  pains  with  his  education, 
and  had  him  awaked  in  the  morning  by  strains 
of  soft  music,  merging  sleeping  into  waking  as 
gently  as  Aurora's  blush  dispell  the  sfkdes  of 
night. 

The  nurses  who  are  seen  in  these  pictures  in 
neat  cap  and  apron,  are,  of  course,  the  all-import- 
ant portions  of  the  establishment.  Of  little  use 
will  be  its  admirable  mechanical  organization  if 
these,  its  rulers,  are  not  of  l^ndly  heart,  winning 
smile,  gentle,  patient,  motherly  endurance.  M. 
Delbruck  illustrates  the  needfulness  of  this  by  his 
statistics  regarding  the  cr^hes  in  actual  opera- 
tion. The  uniform  and  admirSible  rule  in  each  is 
that  every  infant  received  must  be  clean.  If  the 
mother  has  neglected  the  duty,  the  nurses  must 
make  vigorous  use  of  the  soap  and  water,  sponges 
and  towels  provided.  This  sponging  process 
furnishes  M.  Delbruck's  test  question.  Do  the 
children  cry  when  sponged  1  If  they  do,  he  sets 
the  fault  down  as  much  to  the  nurse's  hand  as  to 
the  sponge  or  child  ;  if  they  do  not,  it  is  a  strong 
proof  that  the  nurse  is  gentle  and  kind. 

These  nurses  are  all  dressed  in  a  simple  uniform 
of  blue  and  white,  colors  which  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  at  the  existing  cr^hes  in  place  of 
the  more  sombre  tints,  or  of  the  appalling  black 
of  the  religious  orders.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  French  bonne,  and  any  one  who  has  ever 
set  eyes  on  her  trim  figure,  set  off  by  an  always 
admirably-fitted  though  plam  dress,  and  the  little 
muslin  cap  which  forms  her  only  head-covering 
■ommer  and  winter,  in-doors  and  out,  running  on 


an  errand  around  the  comer,  or  crossing  the 
ocean  to  America,  will  know  that  she  is  a  model 
of  neatness,  and  apparently  of  good  nature.  Those 
of  the  cr^he  should  be  young  and  have  pleasant 
faces,  and  such  it  is  not  difficult  to  find. 

Blue  and  white  are  also  the  prevailing  colors  fai 
the  simple  fittings  up  and  decorations  of  the  room^ 
and  of  the  light  and  simple  bed-draperies.  Eveij 
thing  is  made  as  cheerful  and  simple  as  possibly 
M.  Delbruck  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
religious  paintings  which,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  in  all  charitable  estab- 
lishments, decorate  the  creche.  The  Crucifixion, 
which  he  finds  in  some  of  the  existifig  establisl(> 
ments,  he  regards  as  a  more  fitting  accompany 
ment  to  the  maturity  or  the  close  of  life  than  its 
commencement.  Then,  the  dread  import,  the 
blessed  significance  of  the  Sacrifice  can  be  undev^ 
stood — the  dying  man  looks  upon  the  dying  Saii- 
iour.  He  would  have  the  infant's  eyes  rest  on 
the  Holy  Babe — the  Child  in  his  mother's  arms-* 
the  most  beautiful  subject  within  the  range  of 
Christian  art.  This  may  be  accompanied  ^  the 
beautiful  scene  of  Our  Saviour  calling  little  diil- 
dren  unto  him. 

This  care  in  the  decoration  ^ f  the  rooms  is 
carried  out  in  minute  but  wife  detail  in  all  the 
arrangements.  In  every  article  of  furniture 
rounded  are  preferred  to  angular  forms,  not  only 
as  more  graceful,  but  as  protecting  the  infant 
from  many  contusions  young  flesh  is  heir  to,  in 
parior  as  well  as  kitchen  or  garret,  from  sharp 
comers.    The  temiinatibns  of  the  liule  inclosed 
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walls  are  semicircular  for  this  reason,  and  the 
model  crib  is  composed  entirely  of  net-work,  at- 
tached to  an  oval  hoop  of  light  iron.  It  is  chosen 
not  only  for  the  superior  safety  of  the  heads  of 
the  little  outsiders,  but  for  the  comfort  of  its  oc- 
cupant, as  its  pliant  material  will  allow  the  use 
of  thinner  and  less  heating  mattresses.  It  is  a 
matter  worth  noticing,  that  the  ends  of  the  up- 
rights are  decorated  with  little  figures  of  angels, 
keeping  their  "watch  and  ward."  M.  Deibnick 
claims  the  spiral  table,  which  is  found  in  our  pic- 
ture of  the  crib-room,  as  his  own  invention.  He 
presents  it  to  us  again  in  a  somewhat  modified, 
and,  we  think,  improved  form. 

Is  it  not  a  cosy  and  delightful  affair  1  Who 
would  have  planned  it  but  a  Frenchman,  familiar 
with  the  snug  restaurant  comers,  sociable  tables 
d'hote,  and  comfortable  sallcs  k  manger,  of  that 
city  of  good  dinners  and  good  digestion — Paris! 
Here  we  have  dinner  and  digestion  combined, 
the  promenade  encircling  the  dining-table.  This 
happy  design  was  the  result  of  deliberation.  M. 
Delbruck  found,  in  his  visits  to  the  different 
creches,  that  the  dinner-hour,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  advanced  civilized  society,  one  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  a  scene  of  discord  and  confusion. 
Children  cried  then  who  cried  at  no  other  hour. 
And  good  reason  had  they  for  doing  so ;  as, 
while  one  was  dining,  seated  on  the  nurse's  lap, 
and  fed  by  her  with  a  spoon,  five  were  wailing 
their  turns.  An  obvious  improvement  on  this 
gtate  of  things  was  to  place  the  six  around  the 


nurse's  knees,  and  allow  the  spoon  to  pass  in 
regular  and  impartial  sequence  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  this.  The  children  who  needed  this 
care  were  those  lately  weaned,  and  just  learning 
to  stand.  Though  their  appetites  were  strongs 
their  legs  were  weak,  and  the  jar  of  a  rude  con* 
cussion  of  that  part  of  the  youthful  frame  by 
which  appeal  is  usually  made  to  the  moral  senti* 
ments  was  calculated  to  impair  good  digestion 
and  good  temper.  Besides,  who  ever  heard  of 
any  one,  young  or  old,  except  through-by-day^ 
light  railway  travelers — and  even  they  are  aban* 
doning  the  bolting  process — eating  one's  dinner 
standing  1  The  obvious  plan  to  protect  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  tender  infant  frame  from 
too  sudden  contact  with  mother  earth,  was  by  the 
compromise  measure  of  a  seat.  This,  and  the 
accompanying  table-^a  virtual  extension  of  the 
nurse's  knces^-constructed,  its  inventor  sought 
at  once  to  have  introduced  them  into  the  cr^hea 
To  hia  and  our  surprise,  he  was  met  by  an  olv 
jection,  "such  a  thing  has  never  been  done," 
ergo — after  a  more  common  mode  of  logic  in  the 
Old  than  the  New  World — can't  be  done.  Re- 
peated visits  and  entreaties  are  of  no  avail ;  but 
the  projector,  though  disgusted  at  meeting  diffi- 
culties in  so  small  a  matter,  persisted,  until  one 
fine  morning  he  met  "  excellent  Doctor  Moy^ 
nier,"  who  pointed  to  the  wind-mills  of  Mont- 
martre,  with  the  words,  "  Here  you  will  find  what 
you  want;   the  nurses  feed  several  infants  at 
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once,  *A  la  iecyu«e,* "  which, 

fbrwant  of  a  better  phrase,  we 

tianalate  **  diicken  faahioa.** 
M.   DeRmick,  with    com- 
mendable aeal,  at  once  toils 

Qp  the  hill  of  Montmaitre, 

and  finds  there  one  Madame 

Vandervin,  who  makes  him 

^witness  of  her  mode  of  pro- 

cedare,  which  was  to  gather 

tiie  children  about  her  lap, 

and  feed  them  in  turn.     Duly 

aimed  with   precedent,  our 

Xnojector   descends,  returns, 

and  conquers. 
It  is  woithy  of  note,  that 

the  little  half-moon  benches 

are  divided  by  partitions  into 

stalls.     It  is,  no  doubt,  use- 
ful in  securing  each  his  due 

space,  and  avoiding  cause  of 

quarrel ;  but  it  is  amusing  to 

see  the  French  system  of  or- 
der applied  on  so  minute  a 

scale.     This  system  of  stallet 

especially  is  found  in  Paris, 

in  every  place  of  amusement, 

and  in  every  omnibus,  down 

to  the  little  one  drawn  by  four 

goats,  which  runs,  with  juven- 
ile passengers,  up  and  ^wn 

the  Champs  Elysees. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institution 
we  have  described  is  the  model,  not  the  actual 
crlche.  It  is,  however,  in  its  main  features, 
founded  on  Ud. ;  the  garden,  the  cage  of  sing- 
ing-birds, the  uniform  of  the  nurses,  and  on^  or 
two  other  subordinate,  although  important  mat- 
ters, being  all  that  distinguishes  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  operation  from  the  standard  we  have 
presented.  These  could  be  added,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  garden,  at  inconsiderable 
expense. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  gives  a 
picture  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  drawn  in  dark- 
er colors  than  it  seems  to  us  needful  to  use  in 
treating  the  same  topic  here.  Among  the  ex- 
tremely destitute,  however,  of  our  large  cities,  the 
■ketch  may,  we  fear,  be  often  realised. 

**  *  Poor  people,*  said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us 
once,  *  do  net  bring  up  their  children ;  they  drag 
them  up.'  The  little  careless  darling  of  the 
wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed 
betimes  into  a  premature  reflecting  person.  No 
one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and 
down,  to  humor  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away 
its  tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It 
has  been  prettily  said  that  *  a  babe  is  fod  with 
milk  and  praise.'  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor 
babe  was  thin,  unnourishing — the  return  to  its 
little  baby  tricks,  and  efforts  to  engage  attention, 
bitter,  ceaseless  objurgati^.  It  never  had  a  toy, 
or  knew  what  a  coral  meant.  It  grew  np  with- 
out the  lullaby  of  nurses ;  it  was  a  stranger  to  the 
patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the  attraolive 
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novelty,  the  costlier  plaything,  or  the  cbrapcr  off- 
hand contrivance  to  divert  the  child,  the  prattled 
nonsense  (best  sense  to  it),  the  wise  imperti- 
nences, the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story  inter- 
posed, that  puts  a  stop  to  present  sufferings,  and 
awakens  the  passions  of  youn^r  wonder.  It  was 
never  sung  to  ;  no  one  ever  told  to  it  a  tale  of  the 
nursery.  It  was  dragged  up,  to  live  or  die  as  it 
happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams — it  broke  at 
once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A  child  ex- 
ists not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalli- 
ance ;  it  is  only  aiiother  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair 
of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to  labor.  It 
is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator,  for  food 
vrith  the  parent.  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diver- 
sion, his  solace :  it  never  makes  him  younf^  again, 
with  recalling  his  young  times.  The  children  of 
the  very  poor  have  no  young  times." 

How  happy  a  contrast  does  the  cr^he  present 
to  this  sad,  though  exquisitely  touched  picture! 
There,  as  the  statistics  of  these  institutions  prove, 
the  child  is  happy  and  contented.  It  has  its  cheap 
little  toys,  and  better  amusement  in  play-fellows 
of  its  own  age.  If  it  cries,  its  wants  are  relieved, 
its  troubles  soothed  ;  if  it  is  tired,  it  is  gently  sung 
and  swung  to  sleep.  Its  mother  may  come  to 
nurse  it,  or  if  she  do  not,  others  will  supply  the 
kindly  office  of  providing  nourishment.  Its 
chances  of  life  are  as  good,  the  statistics  show, 
as  those  of  children  brought  up  at  home  in  afflu- 
ence, and  it  is  probably  quite  as  happy.  The  pa- 
rental tie  is  not  weakened,  for  K  is  only  at  tha 
hours  when  it  can  not  be  supplied  that  the  creche 
pioffen  its  aid. 
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THE  NEWCOMES* 

MEMOIRS  O^  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY   W.    M.    THICKEBAT. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

IS  SIITTIMSNTAL  BUT  SHOIT. 

¥ITHOUT  wishing  to  disparagfe  One  jouth  of 
other  nations,  I  think  a  welKbred  English 
lad  has  this  idTantage  over  them,  that  his  bearing 
is  commonly  more  modest  than  Uieirs.  He  does 
not  assume  the  tailcoat  and  the  manners  of  man- 
hood too  early :  he  holds  his  tongue,  and  listens 
to  his  elders :  his  mind  blushes  as  wellr  as  his 
cheeks :  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  bows 
and  pay  compliments  like  the  young  Frenchman ; 
nor  to  contradict  his  seniors  as  I  am  infomMd 
American  striplings  do.  Boys  who  leam  nothing 
else  at  our  public  schools,  learn  at  least  good 
manners,  or  what  we  consider  to  be  such — and, 
with  regard  to  the  person  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  certain  that  all  his  acquaintances, 
excepting  perhaps  his  dear  cousin  Barnes  New- 
come,  agreed  in  considering'  him  as  a  very  frank, 
manly,  modest,  and  agreeable  young  fellow.  My 
firiend  Warrington  found  a  grim  pleasure  in  his 
company ;  and  his  bright  face,  droll  humor,  and 
kindly  laughter^  were  always  welcome  in  our 
chambers.  Honest  Fred  Bayham  was  charmed 
to  be  in  his  society;  and  used  pathetically  to 
aver  tiiat  he  himself  might  have  been  such  a 
youth,  had  he  been  blest  with  a  kind  ^ther  to 
watch,  and  good  friends  to  guide,  his  early  career. 
In  foct,  Fred  was  by  ht  the  most  didactic  of 
Olive's  bachelor  acquaintances,  pursiied  the  young 
man  with  endless  advice  and  sermons,  and  held 
himself  up  as  a  warning  to  Olive,  and  a  touching 
example  of  the  evil  consequencss  of  early  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.  Gentlemen  of  much  higher 
rank  in  the  world  took  a  fancy  to  the  lad.  Oap- 
tain  Jack  Belsize,  introduced  him  to  his  own 
mess,  as  also  to  the  Guard  dinner  at  St.  James's ; 
and  my  Lord  Kew  invited  him  to  Kewbury,  his 
Lordship's  bouse  in  Oxfordshire,  where  Olive 
enjoyed  hunting,  shooting,  and  plenty  of  good 
company.  Mrs.  Neweome  groaned  in  spirit  when 
she  beard  of  these  proceedings ;  and  feared,  feared 
very  much  that  that  unfortunate  young  man  was 
going  to  ruin ;  and  Barnes  Neweome  amiably 
disseminated  reports  among  his  family  that  the 
lad  was  plunged  in  all  sorts  of  debaucheries :  that 
*  Continued  flrom  the  May  Number. 


he  was  tipsy  every  night :  that  he  was  engaged^ 
in  his  sober  moments,  with  dice,  the  turf,  or  worso 
amusements  :  and  that  his  head  was  so  turned 
by  living  with  Kew  and  Belsize,  that  the  little 
rascal's  pride  and  arrogance  were  perfectly  insuA 
ferable.  Ethel  would  indignantly  deny  thestf 
charges ;  then  perhaps  credit  a  few  of  them ;  and 
she  looked  at  Olive  vnth  melandioly  eyes  when 
he  came  to  visit  his  aunt ;  and  I  hope  prayed  that 
Heaven  might  mend  his  wicked  ways.  The  truth 
is,  the  young  fellow  enjoyed  Kfe,  as  one  of  his 
age  and  spirit  might  be  expected  to  do ;  but  he 
did  very  little  harm,  and  meant  less ;  and  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  reputation  which  his 
kind  fHends  were  making  for  him. 

There  had  been  a  long-standing  promise  that 
Olive  and  his  &ther  were  to  go  to  Neweome  at 
Ohristmas :  and  I  dare  say  Ethel  proposed  to  re- 
form the  young  prodigal,  if  prodigal  he  was,  for 
she  busied  herself  delightedly  in  preparing  the 
apartments  which  they  were  to  inhabit  during 
their  stay— ^speculated  upon  it  in  a  hundred  pleas- 
ant ways,  putting  off  her  visit  to  this  pleasant 
neighbor,  or  that  pretty  scene  in  the  vicinagSi 
untU  her  uncle  should  come  and  they  should  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  excursion  together.  And 
before  the  arrival  of  her  relatives,  Ethel,  with  one 
of  her  young  brothers,  went  to  see  Mrs.  Mason ; 
and  introduced  herself  as  Oolonel  Newcome's 
idbce ;  and  came  back  charmed  with  the  old  lady, 
and  eagec.onee  mom  in.  defbnse  of  Olive  (when 
that  young  gentleman's  character  happened  to  be 
called  in  question  by  her  brother  Barnes),  for  had 
she  not  seen  the  kindest  letter,  which  OKve  had 
writAen  to  okl  Mrs.  Mason,  and  the  beautifol  draw- 
ing of  his  fother  on  horseback  and  in  regimentals^ 
waving  his  sword  in  front  of  the  gallant  — th 
Bengal  Oavaliy,  which  the  lad  had  sent  down  to 
the  good  old  woman  % — ^He  could  not  be  veiy  bad, 
Ethel  thought,  who  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
for  the  poor.  His  fother's  son  could  not  be  alto- 
gether a  reprobate.  When  Mrs.  Mason,  seeing 
how  good  and  beautiful  Ethel  was,  and  thinking 
in  her  heart,  nothing  could  be  too  good  or  beauti- 
ful for  Olive,  nodd^  her  kind  okl  head  at  Miss 
Ethel,  and  said  she  should  like  to  find  a  husband 
for  her — ^Miss  Ethel  blushed,  and  looked  hand- 
somer than  ever ;  and^  at  home,  when  she  was 
describing  the  interview,  never  mentioned  this 
part  of  her  talk  with  Mrs.  Mason. 

But  the  enfant  terrible  young  Alfred  did :  an- 
nouncing to  all  the  company  at  dessertt  that  Ethel 
was  in  love  with  Olive — that  Olive  was  coming 
to  marry  her — ^that  Mrs.  Mason,  the  old  woman 
at  Neweome,  had  told  him  mo. 

**  I  daresay  she  has  told  the  tale  all  over  New* 
come !"  shrieked  out  Mr.  Barnes.  "  I  daresay  it 
will  be  in  the  Independent  next  week.  By  Jove, 
it's  a  pretty  connection — and  nice  acquaintances 
this  uncle  of  our's  brings  us !"  A  fine  battle 
ensued  upon  die  receipt  and  discussion  of  this 
^telligence :  Barnes  was  more  than  usually  bitter 
and  sarcastic :  Ethel  haughtily  recriminated,  losing 
her  temper,  and  then  her  finnness,  until,  fairly 
bursting  into  tears,  she  taxed  Barnes  with  mean- 
ness ani  malignity  in  forever  uttering'  stories  to 
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his  cousin's  disadvantage;  and  pursuing  with 
constant  slander  and  cruelty  one  of  the  vefy  best 
of  men.  She  rose  and  left  the  table  in  great  trib- 
ulation— she  went  to  her  room  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  uncle,  blistered  with  tears,  in  which  she 
besought  him  not  to  come  to  Newcome. — Per- 
haps she  went  and  looked  at.the  apartments  which 
she  had  adorned  and  prepared  for  his  reception. 
It  was  for  him  and  for  his  company  that  she  was 
eager.  She  had  met  no  one  so  generous  and 
gentle,  so  honest  and  unselfish,  until  she  had 
seen  him.* 

Lady  Ann  knew  tbe  ways  of  women  very  well ; 
and  when  Ethel  that  night,  still  in  great  indigna- 
tion and  scorn  against  Barnes,  announced  that 
she  had  written  a  letter  to  her  uncle,  begging  the 
Colonel  not  to  come  at  Christmas,  Ethel's  mother 
soothed  the  wounded  girl,  and  treated  her  with 
peculiar  gentleness  and  affection ;  and  she  wisely 
gave  Mr.  Barnes  to  understand,  that  if  he  wished 
to  bring  about  that  very  attachment,  the  idea  of 
which  made  him  so  angry,  he  could  use  no  better 
means  than  those  which  he  chose  to  employ  at 
present^  of  constantly  abusing  and  insulting  poor 
Chve,  and  awakening  EthePs  sympathies  by  mere 
opposition.  And  Ethel's  sad  little  letter  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  post-bag :  and  her  mother  brought 
h  to  her,  sealed,  in  her  own  room,  where  the 
young  lady  burned  it :  being  easily  brought  by 
Lady  Ann's  quiet  remonstrances  to  perceive  that 
it  was  best  no  allusion  should  taike  place  to  the 
silly  dispute  which  had  occurred  that  evening; 
and  tbat  Ctive  and  his  father  should  come  for  the 
Christinas  hoUdays,  if  they  were  so  minded.  But 
when  they  came,  there  was  no  Ethel  at  Newcome. 
She  was  gone  on  a  visit  to  her  sick  aunt,  Lady 
Julia.  Colonel  Newcome  passed  the  holidays 
sadly  without  his  young  favorite,  and  Clive  con- 
soled himself  by  knockuig  down  pheasants  with 
Sir  Brian's  keepers :  and  increased  his  cousin's 
attachment  for  him  by  breaking  the  knees  of 
Bame's  fevorite  ipare  out  hunting.  It  was  a 
dreary  entertainment ;  father  and  son  were  glad 
enough  to  get  away  from  it,  and  to  return  to  their 
ow^n  humbler  quarters  in  London. 

Thomas  Newcome  had  now  been  for  three  years 
in  the  possession  of  that  felicity  which  his  soul 
longed  after ;  and  had  any  friend  of  his  asked  him 
if  he  was  happy,  he  would  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative  no  doubt,  and  protested  that  he  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  a  reasonable  man 
could  desire.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  happiness, 
his  honest  face  grew  more  melancholy :  his  loose 
clothes  hung  only  the  looser  on  his  lean  limbs : 
he  ate  his  meals  without  appetite:  his  nights 
were  restless  :  and  he  would  sit  for  hours  silent 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  so  that  Mr.  Binnie  first 
began  jocularly  to  surmise  that  Tom  was  crossed 
in  love ;  then  seriously  to  think  that  his  health 
was  suffering,  and  that  a  doctor  should  be  called 
to  see  him ;  and  at  last  to  agree  that  idleness 
was  not  good  for  the  Colonel,  and  that  he  missed 
the  military  occupation  to  which  he  had  been  for 
so  many  years  accustomed. 

The  Colonel  insisted  that  he  was  perfectly 
happy  and*  contented.  What  could  he  want  more 


than  he  had — the  society  of  his  son,  for  the  pre»> 
ent;  and  a  prospect  of  quiet  for  his  declining 
daysl  Binnie  vowed  that  his  friend's  days  had 
no  business  to  decline  as  yet ;  that  a  sober  man 
of  fifty  ought  to  be  at  his  best ;  and  that  New- 
come  had  grown  older  in  three  years  in  Europe, 
than  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  East — all 
which  statements  were  true,  though  the  Colonel 
persisted  in  denying  them. 

He  was  very  restless.  He  was  always  finding 
business  in  distant  quarters  of  England.  He 
must  go  visit  Tom  Barker  who  was  settled  in 
Devonshire,  or  Harry  Johnson  who  had  retired  and 
was  living  in  Wales.  He  surprised  Mrs.  Honey- 
man  by  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  Brighton, 
and  always  came  away  much  improved  in  health 
by  the  sea  air,  and  by  constant  riding  with  the 
harriers  there.  He  appeared  at  Bath  and  at 
Cbeltenham,  wbere,  as  we  know,  there  are  many 
old  Indians.  Mr.  Binnie  was  not  indisposed  to 
accompany  him  on  some  of  these  jaunts — **  pro- 
vided," the  Civilian  said,  **you  don't  take  young 
Hopeful,  who  is  much  better  without  us ;  and  let 
us  two  old  fogies  enjoy  ourselves  together." 

Clive  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone.  The  fa- 
ther knew  that  only  too  well.  The  young  man 
had  occupations,  ideas,  associates,  in  whom  the 
elder  could  take  no  interest.  Sitting  below  in 
his  blank,  cbeerless  bedroom,  Newcome  could 
hear  the  lad  and  his  friends  talking,  singing,  and 
making  merry,  overhead.  Something  would  be 
said  in  CUve's  well-known  tones,  and  a  roar  of 
laughter  would  proceed  from  the  youthful  com- 
pany. They  had  all  >  sorts  of  tricks,  by-words, 
waggeries,  of  which  the  &ther  could  not  under- 
stand the  jest  nor  the  secret.  He  longed  to  share 
in  it,  but  the  party  would  be  bushed  if  he  went 
in  to  join  it — and  he  would  come  away  sad  at 
heart,  to  think  that  his  presence  should  be  a  sig^ 
nal  for  silence  among  them ;  and  that  his  son 
could  not  be  meny  in  his  company. 

We  must  not  quarrel  with  Clive  and  CUve's 
friends,  because  they  could  not  joke  and  be  free 
in  the  presence  of  the  worthy  gentleman.  If 
they  hushed  when  he  came  in,  Thomas  Newcome's 
sad  face  would  seem  to  look  round — appealing  to 
one  after  another  of  them,  and  asking,  '*  why  dont 
you  go  on  laughing  1"  A  company  of  old  com- 
rades shall  be  merry  and  laughing  together,  and 
the  entrance  of  a  single  youngster  will  stop  the 
conversation — and  if  men  of  middle  age  feel  this 
restraint  with  mr  juniors,  the  young  ones  surely 
have  a  right  to  be  silent  before  their  elders.  The 
boys  are  always  mum  under  the  eyes  of  the  usher. 
There  is  scarce  any  parent,  however  friendly  or 
tender  with  his  children,  but  must  feel  sometimes 
that  they  have  thoughts  which  are  not  his  or  hers ; 
and  wishes  and  secrets  quite  beyond  the  parental 
control :  and,  as  people  are  vain,  long  after  they 
are  fathers,  ay,  or  grandfathers,  and  not  seklom 
fancy  that  mere  personal  desire  of  domination  is 
overweening  anxiety  and  love  for  their  family ; 
no  doubt  that  common  outcry  against  thankless 
children  might  often  be  shovm  to  prove,  not  that 
the  son  is  disobedient,  but  the  father  too  exacting. 
When  a  mother  (as  fond  mothers  often  will)  tows 
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that  she  knows  every  thought  in  her  daughter's 
heart,  I  think  she  pretends  to  know  a  great  deal 
too  much  ; — nor  can  there  be  a  wholesomer  task 
for  the  elders,  as  our  young  subjects  grow  up, 
naturally  demanding  liberty  and  citizen's  rights, 
thahi  for  us  gracefully  to  abdicate  our  sovereign 
pretensions  and  claims  of  absolute  control.  There's 
many  a  family  chief  who  governs  wisely  and 
gently,  who  is  loth  to  give  the  power  up  when 
he  should.  Ah,  be  sure,  it  is  not  youth  alone 
that  has  need  to  learn  humility  !  By  their  very 
virtues,  and  the  purity  of  their  live^,  many  good 
parents  create  flatterers  for  themselves,  and  so 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  filial  court  of  parasites — 
and  seldom  without  a  pang  of  unwillingness,  and 
often  not  at  alU  will  they  consent  to  forego  their 
autocracy,  and  exchange  the  tribute  they  have 
been  won't  to  exact  of  love  and  dbedience  for  the 
willing  offering  of  love  and  freedom. 

Our  good  Colonel  was  not  of  the  tyrannous, 
but  of  the  loving  order  of  fathers :  and  having 
fixed  his  whole  heart  upon  this  darling  youth, 
his  son,  was  punished,  as  I  suppose  such  worldly 
and  selfish  love  ought  to  be  punished  (so  Mr. 
Honey  man  says,  at  least,  in  his  pulpit),  by  a 
hundred  little  mortifications,  disappointments, 
and  secret  wounds,  which  stung  not  the  less  se- 
verely, though  never  mentioned  by  their  victim. 

Sometimes  he  would  nave  a  company  of  such 
gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Warrington,  Honeyman, 
and  Pendennis,  when  haply  a  hterary  conversa- 
tion would  ensue  after  dinner;  and  the  merits 
of  our  present  poets  and  writers  would  be«  dis- 
cussed with  the  claret.  Honeyman  was  well 
enough  read  in  profane  literature,  especially  of 
the  Hghter  sort ;  and,  I  daresay,  could  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Balzac, 
Dumas,  and  Paul  de  Kock  himself,  of  aH  whose 
works  our  good  host  was  entirely  ignorant,^ — as 
indeed  he  was  of  graver  books,  and  of  earlier 
books,  and  of  books  in  general— except  those  few 
.which  we  have  said  formed  his  traveling  library. 
He  heard  opinions  that  amazed  and  bewildered 
him.  He  heard  that. Byron  was  no  great  poet, 
though  a  very  clever  man.  He  heard  that  there 
had  been  a  wicked  persecution  against  Mr.  Pope's 
memory  and  fame,  and  that  it  was  time  to  rein- 
state^ him :  that  his  favorite.  Dr.  Johnson, 
talked  admirably,  but  did  not  write  English: 
that  young  Keats  was  a  genius  to  be  estimated 
in  future  days  with  young  Raphael :  and  that  a 
young  gentleman  of  Cambridge  who  had  lately 
published  two  volumes  of  verses,  might  take 
rank  with  the  greatest  poetil  of  all.  Doctor  John- 
son not  write  English  !  Lord  B3nron  not  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  vtrorld !  Sir  Walter  a 
poet  of  the  second  order !  Mr.  Pope  attacked 
for  inferiority  and  want  of  imagination !  Mr. 
Keats  and  this  young  Mr.  Tennyson  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  chief  of  modem  poetic  literature ! 
What  were  these  new  dicta,  which  Mt.  Warring- 
ton delivered  with  a  pufF  of  tobacco-smoke  :  to 
which  Mr.  Honeyman  blandly  assented  and  Clive 
listened  with  pleasure  ?  Such  opinions  were  not 
of  the  Colonel's  time.  He  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
strue CEnone ;    and  to  make  sense  of  Lamia. 


Ulysses  ho  could  understand ;  but  what  were 
these  prodigious  laudations  bestowed  on  it  1  And 
that  reverence  for  Mr.  Wordsworth,  what  did  it 
meant  Had  he  not  written  Peter  Bell,  and 
been  turned  into  deserved  ridicule  by  all  the  re- 
views 1  Was  that  dreary  Excursion  to  be  com- 
pared to  Goldsmith's  Traveler,  or  Doctor  John- 
son's Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  t 
If  the  young  men  told  the  truth,  where  had  been 
the  truth  in  his  own  yoimg  days ;  and  in  what 
ignorance  had  our  forefathers  been  brought  up  1 
— Mr.  Addison  was  only  an  elegant  essayist,  and 
shallow  trifler  !  All  these  opinions  were  openly 
uttered  over,  the  Colonel's  claret,  as  he  and  Mr. 
Binnie  sat  wondering  at  the  speakers,  who  were 
knocking  the  gods  of  their  youth  about  their 
ears.  To  Binnie  the  shock  was  not  so  great ; 
the  hard-headed  Scotchman  had  read  Hume  in 
his  college  days^  and  sneered  at  some  of  the  gods 
even  at  that  early  time.  But  with  Newcomo  the 
admiration  for  the  literature  of  the  last  century 
was  an  article  of  belief:  and  the  incredulity  of 
the  young  men  seemed  rank  blasphemy.  *'  You 
will  be  sneering  at  Shakspeare  next,"  he  said : 
and  was  silenced,-  though  not  better  pleased, 
when  his  youthful  guests  told  him,  that  Doctor 
Goldsmith  sneered  at  him  too  ;  that  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  understand  him,  and  that  Congreve,  in 
his  own  day  and  afterwards,  was  considered  to 
be,  in  some  points,  Shakspeare's  superior.  "  What 
do  you  think  a  man's  criticism  Is  worth,  sir," 
cries  Mr.  Warringtori,  "who  says  those  lines 
of  Mr.  Congreve,  about  a  church — 

*  How  reverend  is  the  fhce  of  yon  tall  pile, 
Who<M  ancient  pillars  rear  tbelr  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  vast  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  it«  own  weight  made  stedfaat  and  immovable ; 
Looking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight '— ct  cetera— 

what  do  you  think  of  a  critic  who  says  those  lines 
are  finer  than  any  thing  Shakspeare  ever  wrote !" 
A  dim  consciousness  of  danger  for  Clive,  a  terror 
that  his  son  had  got  into  the  society  of  heretics 
and  unbelievers,  came  over  the  Colonel — and 
then  presehtly,  as  was'  the  wont  with  his  modest 
soul,  a  gentle  sense  of  humility.  He  was  in  the 
wrong,  perhaps,  and  these  younger  men  were 
right.  Who  Was  he,  to  set  up  his  judgment 
against  men  of  letters,  educated  at  College  1  It 
was  better  that  Clive  should  fbllow  them  Uian 
him,  who  had  had  but  a  brief  schooling,  and  that 
neglected,  and  who  had  not  the  original  genius 
of  his  son's  brilliant  companions.  We  particu- 
larize these  talks,  and  the  little  incidental  morti- 
fications which  one  of  the  best  of  men  endured, 
not  because  the  conversations  are  worth  the  re- 
membering or  recording,  but  because  they  pres- 
ently very  materially  ind^enced  his  own  and  his 
son's  future  history. 

In  the  midst  of  the  artists  and  their  talk  the 
poor  Colonel  was  equally  in  the  dark.  They  as- 
saulted this  academician  and  that;  laughed  at 
Mr.  Haydon,  or  sneered  at  Mr.  Eastlake,  or  the 
contrary — 4eifi«i  Mr.  Turner  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  on  the  other  scorned  him  as  a  madman 
— nor  could  Newcome  comprehend  a  word  of 
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their  jargon.  Some  fense  their  most  be  in  their 
oonvenation :  Clive  joined  eageiiy  in  it  and  took 
one  tide  or  another.  But  what  was  all  this  np- 
tore  about  a  anufiy-brown  picture  called  Titian, 
this  delight  in  three  flabby  nympha  by  Rubens, 
and  so  forth  1  As  for  the  vaunted  Antique,  and 
the  Elgin  marbles — it  might  be  that  that  battered 
tOTM  was  a  miracle,  and  that  broken-noaed  bust 
a  perfect  beauty.  He  tried  and  tried  to  lee  that 
they  were.  He  went  away  piirily  and  woiked 
at  the  National  Gallery  whh  a  catalogue :  and 
passed  hours  in  the  Museum  before  the  ancient 
fltatues  desperately  praying  to  comprehend  them, 
and  puzzleid  before  them  as  he  remembered  he 
was  puzzled  before  th^K'reek  rudiments  as  a 
child,  when  he  cried  over  6  Koiii  dXjfOtfC  f^*^  f^ 
dXffiec*  Whereas  when  Clive  came  to  look  at 
these  same  things  his  eyes  would  lighten  up  with 
pleasure,  and  his  cheeks  flush  with  enthusiasm. 
He  seemed  to  drink  in  color  as  he  would  a  feast 
of  wine.  Before  the  statues  he  would  wave  his 
finger,  following  the  line  of  grace,  and  burst  into 
ejaculations  of  delight  and  admiration.     **  Why 


can*t  I  love  the  things  which  he  loves  !'*  thought 
Newcome;  **why  am  I  blind  to  the  beauties 
which  he  admires  so  much — and  am  I  unable  to 
comprehend  what  he  evidently  understands  at  his 
youn^agel" 

So,  as  he  thought  what  vain  egotistical  hopes 
he  used  to  fonp  about  the  boy  when  he  was  away 
in  India — how  in  his  plans  for  the  happy  fiitoxv, 
Clivs  was  to  be  always  at  his  side ;  how  they 
were  to  read,  work,  play,  think,  be  merry  to- 
gether — a  sickening  and  humiliating  sense  of  tho 
reality  came  over  him :  and  he  sadly  contrasted 
it  with  the  former  fond  anticipationB.  Together 
they  were,  yet  he  was  alone  still.  His  thoughts 
were  not  the  boy*s :  and  his  aflfeetions  rewarded 
but  with  a  part  of  the  young  man*B  heart  Very 
likely  other  lovers  have  suflered  equally.  Maiqr 
a  man  and  woman  has  been  incensed  and  wor- 
shiped»  and  has  shown  no  more  feeling  than  is 
to  be  expected  feom  idols.  There  is  yonder 
statue  in  St.  Peter*s,  of  which  the  toe  is  worn 
away  with  kisses,  and  which  siu,  and  will  sit 
eternally,  prim  and  cold      As  the  young  man 
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grew,  It  seemed  to  the  father  as  if  each  day  sep- 
arated them  more  and  more.  He  himself  became 
more  melancholy  and  silent.  His  friend  the 
Civilian  marked  the  ennui,  and  commented  on  it 
in  his  laughing  way.  Sometimes  he  announced 
to  the  club,  that  Tom  Newcome  was  in  love  : 
then  he  thought  it  was  not  Tom*s  heart  but  his 
liver  that  was  affected,  and  recoomiended  blue- 
pilU  O  thou  fond  fool !  who  art  thou,  to  know 
any  man*s  heart  save  thine  alone  1  Wherefore 
were  wings  made,  and  do  feathers  grow,  but  that 
birds  should  fly  ^  The  instinct  that  bids  you  love 
your  nest,  leads  the  young  ones  to  seek  a  tree 
and  a  mate  of  their  own.  As  if  Thomas  New- 
come  by  poring  over  poems  or  pictures  ever  so 
much  could  read  them  with  Cliv^'s  eyes ! — as  if 
by  sitting  mum  over  his  wine,  but  watching  till 
the  lad  came  home  with  his  latch-key  (when  the 
Colonel  crept  back  to  his  own  room  in  his  stock- 
ings), by  prodigal  bounties,  by  stealthy  affection, 
by  any  schemes  or  prayers,  he  could  hop^  to  re- 
main first  in  his  son's  heart ! 

One  day  going  into  Clivers  study,  where  the 
lad  was  so  deeply  engaged  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  father's  steps  advancing,  Thomas  Newcome 
found  his  son,  pencil  in  hand,  poring  over  a 
paper,  which  blunhing  he  thrust  hastily  into  his 
breast-pocket,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  visitor.  The 
father  was  deeply  smitten  and  mortified.  "  I— I 
am  sorry  you  have  any  secrets  from  me,  Olive," 
he  gasped  out  at  length. 

The  boy's  face  lighted  up  with  humor.  **  Here 
it  is,  father,  if  you  would  like  to  see  :" — and  he 
pulled  out  a  paper  which  contained  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  copy  of  very  flowery  verses, 
about  a  certain  young  lady,  who  had  succ^ded 
(alter  I  know  not  how  many  predecessors)  to  the 
place  of  ffrima-donna  assoluta  in  Olive's  heart. 
And  be  pleased,  Madam,  not  to  be  too  eager  with 
your  censure — ^md  fancy  that  Mr.  Olive  or  his 
Chronicler  would  insinuate  any  thing  wrong. 
I  daresay  you  felt  a  flame  or  two  before  you  were 
married  yourself:  and  that  the  Oaptaki  or  the 
Curate,  and  the  interesting  young  foreigner  with 
whom  you  danced,  caused  your  heart  to  beat, 
before  you  bestowed  that  treasure  on  Mr.  Can- 
dor. Olive  was  doing  no  more  than  your  own 
•on  will  do,  when  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old,  himself — if  he  is  a  lad  of  any  spirit  and  a 
worthy  son  of  so  charming  a  lady  as  yourself. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DIICBIBBS  A.  VISIT  TO  PARIS  ;   WITH  ACCIDIllTS  AND 
INCIDENTS  IN   LONDON. 

Mb.  Olive,  as  We  have  said,  had  now  begun 
to  ^ake  acquaintances^  of  his  own ;  and  the 
chimney-glass  in  his  stiuly  was  decorated  with 
•uch  a  number  of  cards  of  invitation  as  made 
his  ex-fellow-stttdent  of  Gandish's,  young  Moss, 
when  admitted  into  that  sanctum,  stare  with  re- 
spectful astonishment.  **  Lady  Barry  Rowe  at 
obe,"  the  young  Hebrew  read  out ;  "  Lady  Baugh- 
ton  at  obe,  dadsig !  By  eyes  !  what  a  tip-top 
swell  you're  a  gettid  to  be,  Newcome !  I  guess 
this  is  a  different  sort  of  business  to  the  hops  at 
old  Levison's,  where  you  first  learned  the  polka ; 
Vol.  IX.— No.  49— E 


and  where  we  had  to  pay  a  shilling  a  glass  fi>r 
negus !" 

"We  had  to  pay! 
You  never  paid*  any 
thing.  Moss,'*  "cries 
Olive,  la^ghing;  and 
indeed  the  negus  im- 
bibed by  Mr.  Moss  did 
not  cost  that  prudent 
young  fellow  a  penny. 
"  Well,  well ;  I  sup- 
pose at  these  swell  par- 
ties yon  ave  as  buch 
champade  as  ever  you 
like,"  continues  Moss. 
"Lady  Kicklebury  at 
obe — small  early  party. 
Why  I  declare  you 
know  the  whole  peer- 
age !  I  say,  if  any  of 
these  swells  want  a 
little  tip-top  lace,  a  real 
bargain,  or  diamonds, 
you  know,  you  might 
put  in  a  word  for  us,  and 
do  us  a  good  turn." 

"Give  me  some  of 
«*  I  can  distribute  them 
about  at  the  Ik  tils  I  go  to.  But  you  must  treat 
my  ftirnds  l-ii  i-  rhnri  you  serve  me.  Those 
cigars  which  you  sent  jjle  were  abominable,  Moss ; 
the  groom  in  the  stable  won't  smoke  them."^ 

"  What^  a  regular  swell  that  Newcome  haa 
become !"  says  Mr.  Moss  to  an  old  companion, 
another  of  Olive's  fellow-studcnts :  "  I  saw  him 
riding  in  the  Park  with  the  Eari  6f  Kew,  and 
Captain  Belsize,  and  a  whole  lot  of  'em — /  know 
*em  all— and  he'd  hardly  nod  to  me.     I'll  have  a 


your  cards."  says  Ctivc ; 
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horse  next  Sunday,  and  then  Til  see  whether  he*ll 
cut  me  or  not.  Confound  hU  airs !  For  all  he*s 
such  a  count,  I  know  he's  ^t  an  aunt  who  lets 
lodgings  at  Brighton,  and  an  uncle  who*U  be 
preaching  in  the  Bench  if  he  dont  keep  a  precious 
good  look  out." 

**  Newcome  is  not  a  bit  of  a  count,"  answers 
Moss's  companion,  indignantly.  "  He  don't  care 
a  straw  whether  a  fellow's  poor  or  rich ;  and  he 
comes  up  to  my  room  just  as  willingly  as  he  would 
go  to  a  duke's.  He  is  always  trying  to  do  a 
friend  a  good  turn.  He  draws  the  figure  capi- 
tally :  he  look*  proud,  but  he  isn't,  and  is  the  best- 
natured  fellow  I  ever  saw." 

**He  ain't  been  in  our  place  this  eighteen 
months,"  says  Mr.  Moss :  **  I  know  that.*' 

.  **  Because  when  he  came,  you  were  always 
screwing  him  with  some  bargain  or  other,"  cried 
the  intrepid  Hicks,  Mr.  Moss's  companion  for  the 
moment.  **  He  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  know 
you ;  you  never  let  him  out  of  your  house  without 
a  pin,  or  a  box  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  or  a  bundle 
of  cigars.  And  when  you  cut  the  arts  for  the 
shop,  how  were  you  and  Newcome  to  go  on  to- 
gether, I  should  like  to  know  1" 

*'  I  know  a  relative  of  his  who  comes  to  our 
*ous€  every  three  months,  to  renew  gi  little  bill," 
«ays  Mr.  Moss,  with  a  grin  *  "  and  I  know  this, 
if  I  go  to  the  Earl  of  Kew  in  the  Albany,  or  the 
Honorable  Captain  Belsize,  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks, they  let  me  in  soon  enough.  I'm  told  his 
father  ain't  got  much  money." 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I  know  1  or  what  do 
I  caxe  ^ "  cries  the  young  artist,  stamping  the  heel 
of  his  bhicher  on  the  pavement.  **  When  I  was 
sick  in  Uiat  confounded  Clipstone-street,  I  know 
the  Colonel  came  to  see  me,  and  Newcome,  too, 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night.  And  when 
I  was  getting  well,  they  sent  me  wine  and  jelly, 
and  all  sorts  of  jolly  things.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  often  you  came  to  see  me.  Mots,  and 
what  you  did  for  a  fellow^" 

"Well,  I  kep  away,  because  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  like  to  be  re-  1 

minded  of  that  two  pound  three 
you  owe  me.  Hicks:  that's  why 
I  kep  away,"  says  Mr.  Moss,  who, 
I  daresay,  was  good-natured  too. 
And  when  young  Moss  appeared 
at  the  billiard-room  that  night,  H 
was  evident  that  Hicks  had  told  the 
story ;  for  the  Wardour-street  youth 
was  saluted  with  a  roar  of  queries, 
'*  How  about  that  two  pound  three 
that  Hicks  owes  youl" 

The  artless  conversation  of  the 
two  youths  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand how  our  Hero's  life  was  speed- 
ing. Connected  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  persons  in  all  ranks,  it 
never  entered  his  head  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  profession  which  he  had 
chosen.  People  in  the  great  worid 
did  not  in  the  least  trouble  them- 
selves regarding  him,  or  care  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Olive  Newcome 


followed  painting  or  any  other  pursuit :  and  thongli 
Olive  saw  many  of  his  school-fellows  in  the  woiU, 
these  entering  into  the  army,  others  talking  with 
delight  of  college,  and  its  pleasoies  or  studies ;  yet, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  art  was  his  calling, 
he  refused  to  quit  her  for  any  other  mistress,  a^ 
plied  his  easel  very  stoutly.  He  passed  through 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gandidi, 
and  drew  every  cast  and  statue  in  that  gentleman's 
studio.  Grindly,  his  tutor,  getting  a  curacy, 
Olive  did  not  replace  hira ;  but  he  took  a  coune 
of  modem  languages,  which  he  learned  with  con- 
siderable aptitude  and  rapidity.  And  now,  being 
strong  enough  to  paint  without  a  master,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  good  light  in  the  hoase 
in  Fitzroy  Square ;  and  Mr.  Olive  must  needs 
have  an  atelier  hard  by,  where  he  could  pursue 
his  own  devices  independently. 

If  his  kind  &ther  felt  any  pang  even  at  this 
temporary  parting,  he  was  greatly  soothed,  and 
pleased  by  a  Uttle  mark  of  attention  on  the  young 
man's  part,  of  which  hb  present  biographer 
happened  to  be  a  witness;  for  having  walked 
over  with  Colonel  Newcome  to  see  the  new  studio, 
with  its  tall  centre  window,  and  its  curtains,  and 
carved  wardrobes,  china  jars,  pieces  of  armor, 
and  other  artistical  properties,  the  lad,  with  a  very 
sweet  smile  of  kindness  and  affection  lighting  up 
his  honest  face,  took  one  of  two  Bramah*s  house- 
keys  with  which  he  was  provided,  and  gave  it  to 
his  fiither :  "  That's  your  key,  six;*'  he  said  to  the 
Colonel ;  **  and  you  must  be  my  first  sitter,  please, 
fother ;  for  though  I'm  a  historical  painter,  I  shall 
condescend  to  do  a  few  portraits,  you  know." 
The  Colonel  took  his  son's  hand,  and  grasped  it ; 
as  Olive  fondly  put  the  other  hand  on  his  father's 
shoulder.  Then  Colonel  Newcome  walked  away 
into  the  next  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  came 
back  wiping  his  mustache  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  still  hdding  the  key  in  the  other  hand.  He 
spoke  about  some  trivial  subject  when  he  retum- 
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od  ;  but  his  voice  quite  trembled ;  and  I  thought 
his  face  seemed  to  glow  with  love  and  pleasure. 
Clive  has  nevef  painted  any  thing  better  than  that 
head,  which  he  executed  in  a  couple  of  sittings ; 
and  wisely  left  without  subjecting  it  to  the  chances 
of  further  labor. 

It  is  certain  the  young  man  worked  much  better 
after  he  had  been  inducted  into  this  apartment 
of  his  own.  And  the  meals  at  home  were  gayer; 
and  the  rides  with  his  father  more  frequent  and 
agreeable.  The  Oolonel  used  his  key  once  or 
twice,  and  found  Clive  and  his  friend  Ridley  en- 
gaged in  depicting  a  life-guardsman^— or  a  mus- 
cular negro— or  a  Malay  from  a  neighboring 
crossing,  who  would  appear  as  Othello,  conversing 
with  a  Clip8tone>street  nymph,  who  was  ready  to 
represent  Desdemona,  Diana,  Queen  Ellmor 
(sucking  poison  from  the  arm  of  the  Plantagenet 
of  the  Blues),  or  any  other  model  of  virgin  or 
maiden  excellence. 

Of  course  our  young  man  commenced  as  a  his- 
torical painter,  deeming  that  the  highest  branch 
of  art,  and  declining  (except  for  preparatory 
studies)  to  operate  on  any  but  the  largest  can- 
vases. He  painted  a  prodigious  battle-piece  of 
Assaye,  with  General  Wellesley  at  the  head  of 
the  1 9th  dragoons  charging  the  Mahratta  Artillery, 
and  sabering  them  at  their  guns.  A  piece  of  ord- 
nance was  dragged  into  the  back-yard,  and  tha 
Coloners  stud  put  into  requisition  to  supply  studies 
for  this  enormous  picture.  Fred  Bayham  (a  stun- 
ning likeness)  appeared  as  the  principal  figure  in 
the  foreground,  terrifically  wounded,  but  still  of 
undaunted  courage,  slashing  about  amidst  a  group 
of  writhing  Malays,  and  bestriding  the  body  of  a 
dead  cab-horse,  which  Clive  painted,  until  the 
landlady  and  rest  of  the  lodgers  cried  out,  and 
for  sanitary  reasons  the  knackers  removed  the 
slaughtered  charger.  So  large  was  this  picture 
that  it  could  only  be  got  out  of  the  great  window 
by  means  of  artifice  and  coaxing ;  and  its  trans- 
port caused  a  shout  of  triumph  among  the  Uttle 
boys  in  Chariotte-street.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
the  Royal  Academicians  rejected  the  Battle  of 
Assaye '  The  master-piece  was  so  big  that  Fitir 
Toy  Square  could  not  hold  it ;  and  the  Colonel 
had  thoughts  of  presenting  it  to  the  Oriental  Club ; 
but  Gfive  (who  had  taken  a  trip  to  Paris  with  his 
father,.as  a  (Ulcusement  after  the  fatigues  incident 
on  his  great  work),  when  ho  saw  it  after  a  month's 
interval,  declared  the  thin£  was  rubbish,  and  mas- 
sacred Britons,  Malays,  Dragoons,  Artillery,  and 

"  Hotel  de  la  Terrane,  Rue  de  RivoU. 
April  27— May  1, 183—. 

"My  dear  PEItDE^fNI8 — You  said  I  might 

write  you  a  line  from  Paris :  and  if  you  find  in 

my  correspondence  any  valuable  hints  for  the 

Pall  Malt  Gazette  you  are  welcome  to  use  them 

gratis.     Now  I  am  here,  I  wonder  I  have  never 

been  here  before ;  and  that  I  have  seen  the  Dieppe 

packet  a  thousand  times  at  Brighton  pier  without 

thinking  of  going  on  board  her.    We  had  a  rough 

little  passage  to  Boulogne.    We  went  into  action 

as  we  cleared  Dover  pier,  when  the  first  gun 

was  fired,  and  a  stout  old  lady  was  carried  off  by 


tf  steward  to  the  cabin ;  half  a  dozen  more  dropped 
immediately,  and  the  crew  bustled  about,  bring- 
ing basins  for  the  wounded,  The  Colonel  smiled 
as  he  saw  them  §a}\.  *  Pm  an  old  sailor,'  says 
he  to  a  gentleman  on  board,  *  As  I  was  coming 
home,  Sir,  and  we  had  plenty  of  rough  weather 
on  the  voyage,  I  never  thought  of  bemg  unwell. 
My  boy  here,  who  made  the  voyage  twelve  years 
ago  last  May,  may  have  lost  his  sea-legs;  but 
for  me.  Sir — *  Here  a  great  wave  dashed  over 
the  three  of  us ;  and  would  you  believe  it  1  in 
five  minutes  after,  the  dear  old  governor  was 
as  ill  as  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  When 
we  arrived,  we  went  through  a  line  of  ropes  to 
the  custom-house,  with  a  crowd  of  snobs  jeering 
at  us  on  each  side ;  and  then  were  carried  off  by 
a  bawling  commissioner  to  an  hotel,  where  the 
Colonel,  who  speaks  French  beautifully,  yoi\ 
know,  told  the  waiter  to  get  us  a  petit  tUjeuner 
soigne;  on  which  the  fellow,  grinning,  said,  <a 
nice  fried  sole.  Sir — nice  mutton  chop.  Sir,'  in 
regular  Temple-bar  English;  and  brought  us 
Harvey  sauce  with  the  chops,  and  the  last  Belts 
Xi/(C  to  amuse  us  alter  our  luncheon.  I  wondered  if 
all  the  Frenchmen  read  BelVs  Life  and  if  all  the 
inns  smelt  so  of  brandy>an4*-water. 

"We  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  which  I 
dare  say  you  know,  and  therefore  shan*t  describe. 
We  saw  some  good  studies  of  fishwomen  with 
bare  legs ;  and  remarked  that  the  soldiers  were 
very  dumpy  and  small.  We  were  glad  when  the 
time  came  to  set  off  by  the  diligence ;  and  having 
the  coupe  to  ourselves,  made  a  very  comfiortable 
journey  to  Paris.  It  was  jolly  to  hear  the  pos- 
tillions cryuig  to  their  horses,  and  the  bells  of  the 
team,  and  to  feel  ourselves  really  in  France.  We 
took  in  provender  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  and 
were  comfortably  landed  here  after  about  six-and- 
twenty  hours  of  coaching  Didn't  I  get  up  the 
next  morning  and  have  a  good  walk  in  the  Tuil- 
eries  ?  The  chestnuts  were  out,  and  the  statues 
all  shining ;  and  all  the  windows  of  the  palace  in 
a  blaze.  It  looks  big  enough  for  the  king  of  the 
giants  to  live  in.  How  grand  it  is !  I  like  the 
barbarous  splendor  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
ornaments  profuse  and  enormous  with  which  it 
is  overladen.  Think  of  Louis  XVI  with  a  thou- 
,  sand  gentlemen  at  his  back,  and  a  mob  of  yelling 
rufiians  in  front  of  him,  giving  up  his  crown  with- 
out a  fight  for  it ;  leaving  his  friends  to  be  butch- 
ered, and  himself  sneaking  into  prison !  No  end 
of  little  children  were  skipping  and  playing  in 
the  sunshiny  walks,  with  dresses  as  bright  and 
cheeks  as  red  as  the  flowers  and  roses  in  the  par- 
terres. I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  Barbaroux 
and  his  bloody  pikemen  swarming  in  the  gardeAs, 
and  fancied  the  Swiss  in  the  windows  yonder ; 
where  tl^ey  were  to  be  slaughtered  when  the  King 
had  turned  his  back.  What  a  great  man  that 
Carlyle  is !  I  have  read  the  batUe  in  his  *  His- 
tory' so  often,  that  I  knew  it  before  I  had  seen 
it.  Our  windows  look  out  on  the  obelisk  where 
the  guillotine  stood,  '^he  Colonel  doesn't  admiie 
Carlyle.  He  says  Mrs.  Graham's  '  Letters  firom 
Paris'  are  excellent,  and  we  bought  *  Scott's  Vii^t 
to  Paris,'  and  *  Paris  Re-visited,'  and  read  them 
jitizedbyV^ 
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in  the  diligence.  They  are  famous  good  reading ; 
but  the  Palais  Royal  is  rery  much  altered  since 
Scott  *8  time :  no  end  of  handsome  shops ;  I  went 
there  directly — the  same  night  we  arrived,  when 
the  Colonel  went  to  bed.  But  there  is  none  of 
the  fun  going  on  which  Scott  describes.  The 
laquait  de  place  says  Charles  X.  put  an  end  to 
UaU. 

**  Next  morning  the  governor  had  letters  to  de- 
liver after  breakfast ;  and  left  me  at  the  Louvre 
door.  I  shall  come  and  live  here  I  think.  I  feel 
as  if  I  never  want  to  go  away.  I  had  not  been 
ten  minutes  in  the  place  before  I  fell  in  love  with 
the  most  beautiful  creature  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  She  was  standing  silent  and  majestic  in 
the  centre'of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  statue  gal- 
lery ;  and  the  veiy  first  glnnpse  of  her  struck  one 
breathless  with  the  sense  of  her  beauty.  I  could 
•  not  see  the  color  of  her  eyes  and  hair  exactly, 
but  the  latter  is  light,  and  the  eyes  I  should  think 
are  gray,  iler  complexion  is  of  a  beautiful  warm 
marble  tinge.  She  is  not  a  clever  woman,  evi- 
dently ;  I  do  not  think  she  laughs  or  talks  much 
— she  seems  too  lazy  to  do  more  than  smile.  She 
is  only  beautiful.  This  divine  creature  has  lost 
an  arm  which  has  been  cut  off  at  the  shoulder, 
but  she  looks  none  the  less  lovely  for  the  accident. 
She  may  be  some  two-and-thirty  years  old ;  and 
she  was  bom  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  Her 
name  is  the  Venus  of  Milo.  O,  Victrix !  O, 
lucky  Paris !  (I  don*t  mean  this  present  Lute- 
tia,  but  Priam's  son.)  How  could  he  give  the 
apple  to  any  else  but  this  enslaver — this  joy  of 
gods  and  meni  at  whose  benign  presence  the 
flowers  spring  up,  and  the  smiling  ocean  sparkles, 
and  the'  soft  skies  beam  with  serene  light !  I 
wish  we  might  sacrifice.  I  would  bring  a  spot- 
less kid,  snowy-coated,  and  a  pair  of  doves,  and 
a  jar  of  honey — ^yea,  honey  from  Morers  in  Pic- 
cadilly, thyme-flavored,  narbonian,  and  we  would 
acknowledge  the  Sovereign  Loveliness,  and  adjure 
the  Divine  Aphrodite.  Did  you  ever  see  my 
pretty  young  cousin.  Miss  Newcome,  Sir  l^rian's 
daughter^  She  has  a  great  look  of  the  huntress 
Diana.  It  is  sometimes  too  proud  and  too  cold 
-  for  me.  The  blare  of  those  horns  is  too  shrill, 
and  the  rapid  pursuit  through  bush  and  bramble 
too  daring.  O,  thou  generous  Venus !  O,  thou 
beautiful  bountiful  cahn!  At  thy  soft  feet  let 
me  kneel— on  cushions  of  Tyrian  purple.  Don't 
show  this  to  Warrington,  please.  I  never  thought 
when  I  began  that  Pegasus  was  going  to  run 
away  with  me. 

"I  vrish  I  had  read  Greek  a  little  more  at 
school :  it's  too  late  at  my  age ;  I  shall  be  nine- 
teen soon,  and  have  got  my  own  business  ;  but 
when  we  return  I  think  I  shall  try  and  read  it 
with  Cribs.  What  have  I  been  doing,  spending 
six  months  over  a  picture  of  Sepoys  and  Dra- 
goons cutting  each  other's  throats  1  Art  ought 
not  to  be  a  fever.  It  oUght  to  be  a  calm ;  not  a 
screaming  bull-fight  or  a  battle  of  gladiators,  but 
a  temple  for  placid  contemplation,  wrapt  worship, 
stately  rhythmic  ceremony,  and  music  solemn 
and  tender.  I  shall  take  down  my  Snyders'  and 
Rubens'  when  I  get  home ;  and  turn  quietist. 


To  think  I  have  spent  weeks  in  depicting  bony 
Life  Guardsmen  delivering  cut  qpe,  or  Saint 
George,  and  painting  black  beggars  off  a  cross- 
ing! 

**  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  think  of  half  a 
mile  of  pictures  at  the  Louvre !  Not  but  that 
there  are  a  score  under  the  old  pepper-boxes  in 
Trafalgar  Square  as  fine  as  the  best  here.  I 
don't  care  for  any  Raphael  here,  as  much  as  oar 
own  St.  Catharine.  Xhere  is  nothing  more  grand. 
Could  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  be  greater  than  our  Sebastian ;  and  for 
our  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  you  can  not  beat  the 
best,  you  know.  But  if  we  have  fine  jewels,  here 
there  are  whole  sets  of  them :  there  are  kings  a^ 
all  their  splendid  courts  round  about  them.  J.J. 
and  I  must  come  and  live  here.  O,  such  por- 
traits of  Titian !  O,  such  swells  by  Vandyke ! 
I'm  sure  he  must  have  been  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  any  be  painted!  It's  a  shame  they  haven't 
got  a  Sir  Joshua  or  two.  At  a  feast  of  painters 
he  has  a  right  to  a  place,  and  at  the  high  table 
too.  Do  you  remember  Tom  Rogers,  of  Gan- 
dish's  1  He  used  to  come  to  my  rooms — my  other 
rooms  in  the  Square.  Tom  is  here,  with  a  fine 
carrotty  beard,  and  a  velvet  jacket,  cut  open  at 
the  sleeves,  to  show  that  Tom  has  a  shirt.  I  dare 
say  it  was  clean  last  Sunday.  He  has  not  learned 
French  yet,  but  pretends  to  have  forgotten  En- 
glish ;  and  promises  to  introduce  me  to  a  set  of 
the  French  artists,  his  eamarades.  Tfaete  seems 
to  be  a  scarcity  of  soap  among  these  young  fel- 
lows ;  and  I  think  I  shall  cut  off  my  mustaches  ; 
only  Warrington  will  have  nothing  to  laugh  at 
when  I  come  home. 

''  The  Colonel  and  I  went  to  dine  at  the  Caie 
de  Paris,  and  afterward  to  the  6pera.  Ask  for 
huitres  dc  Marenne  when  you  dine  here.  We 
dined  with  a  tremendous  French  swell,  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Florae,  officier  d'ordonnance  to  one  of 
the  princes,  and  son  of  some  old  friends  of  my 
father's.  They  are  of  very  high  birth,  but  very 
poor.  He  will  be  a  duke  when  his  cousin,  tl^ 
Due  d'lvry,  dies.  His  father  is  quite  oki.  The 
vicorote  was  bom  in  England.  He  pointed  out 
to  us  no  end  of  famous  people  at  the  opera — a 
few  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  and  ever  so 
many  of  the  present  people : — M.  Thiers,  and 
Count  Mole,  and  Georges  Sand,  and  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Jules  Janin — I  forget  half  their  names.  .Md 
yesterday  we  went  to  see  his  mother,  Madame  de 
Florae.  I  suppose  she  was  an  old  flame  of  the 
ColonePs,  for  their  meeting  was  uncommonly 
ceremonious  and  tender.  It  was  like  an  elderly 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  saluting  a  middle-aged 
Miss  Byron.  And  only  fancy !  the  Colonel  has 
been  here  once  before  since  his  return  to  England ! 
It  must  have  been  last  year,  when  he  was  away 
for  ten  days,  while  I  was  painting  that  rubbish- 
ing picture  of  the  Black  Prince  waiting  on  King 
John.  Madame  de  F.  is  a  very  grand  lady,  and 
must  have  been  a  great  beauty  in  her  time.  There 
are  two  pictures  by  Gerard  in  her  salon— of  her 
and  M.  de  Florae.  M.  de  Florae,  old  swefl, 
powder,  thick  eyebrows,  hooked  nose ;  no  end  of 
stars,  ribbons,  and  embroidery.     A^adame  also  in 
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the  dress  of  the  Empire — pensive,  beautiful,  black 
velvet,  and  a  look  something  like  my  cousin's. 
She  wore  a  little  old-fashioned  brooch  yesterday, 
and  said,  *  VoiUf  la  reconnoistez-vouM  ?  Last 
year  wheil  you  were  here,  it  was  in  the  country ;' 
and  she  smiled  at  him:  and  the  dear  old  boy 
gave  a  sort  of  groan  and  dropped  his  head  in  his 
hand.  I  know  what  it  is.  Tve  gone  through  it 
myself.  I  kept  for  six  months  an  absurd  ribbon 
of  that  infernal  little  flirt,  Fanny  Freeman.  Don't 
you  remember  how  angry  I  was  when  you  abused 
her! 

*'  *  Your  father  and  I  knew  each  other  when 
we  were  children,  my  friend,'  the  Countess  said 
to  me  (in  the  sweetest  French  accent).  He  was 
looking  into  the  garden  of  the  house  where  they 
live,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique.  *  You  must 
come  and  see  me  often,  always.  You  remind 
me  of  him,'  and  she  added,  with  a  very  sweet, 
kind  smile,  *  Do  you  like  best  to  think  that  he 
was  better-looking  than  you,  or  that  you  excel 
him?'  I  said  I  should  like  to  be  like  him.  But 
who  is!  There  are  cleverer  fellows,  I  dare  say  ; 
but  where  is  there  such  a  good  one!  I  wonder 
whether  ho  was  very  fond  of  Madame  de  Florae ! 
The  old  Count  doesn't  show.  He  is  quite  old, 
and  wears  a  pigtail.  We  saw  it  bobbing  over  his 
garden  chair.  He  lets  the  upper  part  of  his 
house;  Major-General  the  Honorable  Zeno  F. 
Pokey,  of  Cincinnati,  U.  S.,  lives  in  it.  We  saw 
Mrs.  Pokey's  carriage  in  the  cour^  and  her  foot- 
men smoking  cigars  there ;  a  tottering  old  man 
with  feeble  legs,  as  old  as  old  Count  de  Florae, 
seemed  to  be  the  on^  domestic  who  waited  on 
the  family  below. 

**  Madame  de  Florae  and  my  father  talked  about 
my  profession.  The  Countess  said  it  was  a  belle 
carriire.  The  Colonel  said  it  was  better  than 
the  army.  *Ah  out,  MoTisieuTy*  sayq  she,  very 
sadly.  And  then  he  said,  *  that  presently  I  should 
very  likely  come  to  study  at  Pari3,  when  he  knew 
there  would  be  a  kind  friend  to  watch  over  son 
gar^onJ* 

"  •  Bat  you  will  be  here  to  watch  over  him 
yourself,  mon  ami  V  says  the  French  lady. 

"  Father  shok>k  his  head.  *  I  shall  very  prob- 
ably have  to  go  back  to  India,'  he  said.  *  My 
furlough  is  expired.  I  am  now  taking  my  extra 
leave.  If  I  can  get  my  promotion,  I  need  not 
return.  Without  that  I  can  not  afford  to  live  in 
Europe.  But  my  absence  in  all  probability  will 
be  but  very  short,'  he  said.  *  And  Clive  is  old 
enough  now  to  go  on  without  me.' 

**  Is  this  the  reason  why  father  has  been  so 
gloomy  for  some  months  past!  I  thought  it 
might  have  been  some  of  my  follies  which  made 
him  uncomfortable;  dnd  you  know  I  have  been 
trying  my  best  to  amend — I  have  not  half  such 
a  tailor's  bill  this  year  as  last.  I  owe  scarcely 
any  thing.  I  have  paid  off  Moss  every  halfpenny 
for  his  confounded  rings  and  gimcracks.  I  asked 
father  about  this  melancholy  news  as  we  walked 
away  from  Madame  de  Florae. 

"  He  is  not  near  so  rich  as  we  thought.  Since 
he  has  been  at  home  he  says  he  has  spent  greatly 
more  than  his  income,  and  is  quite  angry  at  his 


own  extravagance.  At  first  he  thought  he  might 
have  retired  from  the  army  altogether ;  but  after 
three  years  at  home,  he  finds  he  can  not  live 
upon  his  income.  When  he  gets  his  promotion 
as  full  Colonel,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  thousand 
a  year ;  that,  and  what  he  has  invested  in  India, 
and  a  little  in  this  country,  will  be  plenty  for 
both  of  us.  He  never  seems  to  think  of  my 
n;iaking  money  by  my  profession.  Why,  sup- 
pose I  sell  the  Battle  of  Assaye  for  £500  !  that 
will  be  enough  to  carry  me  on  ever  so  long, 
without  dipping  into  the  purse  of  the  dear  old 
father. 

♦*  The  Viscount  de  Florae  called  to  dine  with 
us.  The  Colonel  said  he  did  not  care  about  go- 
ing out:  and  so  the  Viscount  and  I  went  to- 
gether. TroiB  Frhres  Proven^aux — he  ordered 
the  dinner,  and  of  course  I  paid.  Then  we  went 
to  a  little  theatre,  and  he  took  me  behind  the 
scenes — such  a  queer  place !  We  went  to  the 
lege  of  Mademoiselle  Finette,  who  acted  the  part 
of.'Le  petit  Tambour,'  in  which  she  sings  a 
famous  song  with  a  drum.  He  asked  her  and 
several  literary  fellows  to  supper  at  the  Cafe 
Anglais.  And  I  came  home  ever  so  late,  and 
lost  twenty  Napoleons  at  a  game  called  Bouillotte. 
It  was  all  the  change  out  of  a  twenty-pound  note 
which  dear  old  Binnie  gave  me  before  we  set  out, 
with  a  quotation  out  of  Horace  you  know,  about 
Neque  tu  choreas  speme  puer.  Oh  me !  how 
guilty  I  felt  as  I  walked  home  at  ever  so  much 
o'clock  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Terrasse,  and  sneaked 
into  our  apartment !  But  the  Colonel  was  sound 
asleep.  His  dear  old  boots  stood  sentries  at  his 
bedr<^m  door,  and  I  slunk  into  mine  as  silently 
as  I  could. 

"P.S.  Wednesday.  There's  just  one  scrap 
of  paper  left.  I  have  got  J.  J.'s  letter.  He  has 
been  to  the  private  view  of  the  Academy  (so 
that  his  own  picture  is  in),  and  the  *  Battle  of 
Assaye'  is  refused.  Smee  told  him  it  was 
too  big.  I  dare  say  it's  very  bad.  I'in  glad 
Ihn  away,  and  the  fellows  are  not  condoling 
with  me. 

*'  Please  go  and  see  Mr.  Binnie.  He  has  come 
to  gri^f.  He  rode  the  Colonel's  horse ;  came 
down  on  the  pavement  and  wrenched  his  leg, 
and  I'm  afraid  the  gray's.  Please  look  at  his 
legs ;  we  can't  understand  John's  report  of  them. 
He,  I  mean  Mr.  B.,  was  going  to  Scotland  to 
see  his  relations  when  the  accident  happened. 
You  know  he  has  always  been  |^oing  to  Scotland 
to  see  his  relations.  He  makes  light  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  says  the  Colonel  is  not  to  think  of 
coming  to  him :  and  I  don't  want  to  go  back  just 
yet,  to  see  all  the  fellows  from  Gandish's,  and 
the  Life  Academy,  and  have  them  grinning  at 
my  misfortune. 

'*  The  governor  would  send  his  regards  I  dare 
Sity,  but  he  is  out,  and  I  am  always  yours  afiec- 
tionately, . 

**  Clive  Nbwcome. 

*'P.S.  He  tipped  me  himself  .this  morning; 
istit  he  a  kind  dear  old  fellow !" 
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ARTHUR   PENDBNNIS,    B8Q.,   TO   CLIVB    NBW- 
COMB,    ESQ. 

«*  PaU  MftU  Ottett«,  Jounal  of  FoliUea, 
Litantore,  and  Faahkm. 
"  9S5,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

"  Dear  Clite — I  regret  very  much  for  Fred 
Bayham's  sake  (who  has  lately  taken  the  respon- 
sible office  of  Fine  ArU  Critic  for  the  P.  G.) 
that  your  extensive  picture  of  the  *  Battle  of  At- 
saye'  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  F.  B.  is  at  least  fifteen  shillings  out 
of  pockft  by  its  rejection,  as  he  had  prepared  a 
flaming  eulogium  of  your  work,  which  of  course 
is  so  much  waste  paper  in  consequence  of  this 
calamity.  Never  mind.  Courage,  my  son.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  you  know  was  beat  back  at 
Seringapatam  before  he  succeeded  at  Asaaye.  I 
hope  you  will  fight  other  battles,  and  that  fortune 
in  future  yfears  will  be  more  favorable  to  you. 
The  town  does  not  talk  very  much  of  your  dis- 
comfiture. You  see  the  parliamentary  debates 
are  very  interesting  just  now,  and  somehow  the 
*  Battle  of  Assaye*  does  not  seem  to  excite  the 
public  mind. 

"  I  have  been  to  Fitzrby  Square ;  both  to  the 
stables  and  the  house.  The  Houyhnhm*s  legs 
are  very  well ;  the  horse  slipped  on  his  side  and 
not  on  his  knees,  and  has  received  no  sort  of 
injury.  Not  so  Mr.  Binnie,  his  ancle  is  much 
wrenched  and  inflamed.  He  must  keep  his  sofa 
for  many  days,  perhaps  weeks.  But  yon  know 
he  is  a  very  cheerful  philosopher,  and  endures 
the  evils  of  life  with  much  equanimity.  His  sis- 
ter has  come  to  him.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
may  be  considered  as  a  consolation  of  his  evil  or 
an  aggravation  of  it.  You  know  he  uses  the 
sarcastic  method  in  his  talk,  and  it  was  difllicult 
to  understand  from  him  whether  he  was  pleased 
or  bored, by  the  embraces  of  his  relative.  She 
was  an  infant  when  he  last  beheld  her,  on  his 
departure  to  India.  She  is  now  (to  speak  with 
respect)  a  very  brisk,  plump,  pretty  little  widow ; 
having,  seemingly,  recovered  from  her  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Captain  Mackenzie,  in 
the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Binnie  was  just  on  the 
pomt  of  visiting  his  relatives  who  reside  at  Mus- 
selburgh, near  Edinburgh,  when  he  met  with  the 
fatal  accident  which  prevented  his  visit  to  his 
native  shores.  His  account  of  his  misfortune 
and  his  lonely  condition  was  so  pathetic  that 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  her  daughter  put  themselves 
into  the  Edinburgh  steamer,  and  rushed  to  con^ 
sole  his  sofa.  They  occupy  your  bedroom  and 
sitting-room,  which  latter  Mrs.  Mackenzie  says 
no  longer  smells  of  tobacco  smoke,  as  it  did  when 
she  took  possession  of  your  den.  If  you  have 
left  any  papers  about,  any  bills,  any  billets-doux, 
I  make  no  doubt  the  ladies  have  read  every  single 
one  of  them,  according  to  the  amiable  habits  of 
their  sex.  The  daughter  is  a  bright  little  blue- 
eyed  fair-haired  lass,  with  a  very  sweet  voice,  in 
which  she  sings  (unaided  by  instrumental  music, 
and  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room) 
the  artless  ballads  of  her  native  country.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  *  Bonnets  of  Bonny 
Dundee,'  and  *  Jack  of  Hazeldean,'  from  her  ruby 


lips  two  evenings  since ;  not  indeed  lor  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  but  never  from  such  a  pretty  lil- 
tle  singer.  Though  both  ladies  speak  our  lan- 
guage with  something  of  the  tone  usually  em- 
ployed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  their  accent  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
indeed  by  no  means  so  strong  as  Mr.  Binnie's 
own;  for  Captain  Mackenzie  was  an  EngUshman, 
for  whose  sake  hb  lady  modified  her  native  Mus- 
selburgh pronunciation.  She  tells  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  him,  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
of  the  distinguished  regiment  of  Infantry  to  which 
the  captain  belonged.  Miss  Rosa  is  a  great  &- 
vorite  with  her  uncle,  and  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  their  stay  in  the  metropolis  more 
pleasant,  by  sending  them  orders,  from  the  PaU 
Mall  Gazette,  for  the  theatres,  panoramas,  and 
the  principal  sights  in  town.  For  pictures  they 
do  not  seem  to  care  much;  they  thought  the 
National  Gallery  a  dreary  exhibition,  and  in  the 
Royal  Academy  could  be  got  to  admire  nothing 
but  the  picture  of  McCollop  of  McCollop,  by  our 
friend  of  the  like  name,  but  they  think  Madame 
Tussaud's  interesting  exhibiHon  of  wax-work  the 
most  delightful  in  London ;  and  there  I  had  the 
happiness  of  introducing  them  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Frederick  Bayham ;  who,  subsequently,  on  com- 
ing to  this  office  with  his  valuable  contributions 
on  the  Fine  Arts,  made  particular  inquiries  as  to 
their  pecuniary  means,  and  expressed  himself 
instantly  ready  to  bestow  his  hand  upon  the 
mother  or  daughter,  pro\ided  o|d  Mr.  Binnie 
would  make  a  satisfactory  settlement.  I  got  the 
ladies  a  box  at  the  opera,  wjiither  they  were  at- 
tended by  Captain  Goby  of  their  regiment,  god- 
father to  Miss,  and  where  I  had  the  honor  of 
paying  them  a  visit.  I  saw  your  fair  young 
cousin.  Miss  Newcome,  in  the  lobby  with  her 
grand-mamma.  Lady  Kew.  Mr.  Bayham  with 
great  eloquence  pointed  out  to  the  Scotch  ladies 
the  various  distinguished  characters  in  the  house. 
The  opera  delighted  them ;  but  they  were  as-  * 
tounded  at  the  ballet,  from  which  mother  and 
daughter  retreated  in  the  midst  of  a  fire  of  pleas- 
antries of  Captain  Goby.  I  can  fancy  that  ofi^ 
cer  at  mess,  and  how  brilliant  his  anecdotes  must 
be  when  the  company  of  ladies  does  not  restrain 
his  genial  flow  of  humor. 

"  Here  comes  Mr.  Baker  with  the  proofs.  In 
case  you  don't  see  the  P.  G.  at  Galignani^s,  I 
send  you  an  extract  from  Bayham*s  article  on 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  you  vrill  have  the 
benefit  of  his  opinion  on  the  works  of  some  of 
your  friends : 

*•  *  617.  "  Moses  bnnging  Home  the  Gross  of 
green  Spectacles.**  Smith,  R.A. — Perhaps  poor 
Goldsmith's  exquisite  little  work  has  never  been  so 
great  a  favorite  as  in  the  present  age.  We  have 
here,  in  a  work  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  art- 
ists, a  homage  to  the  genius  of  him  **  who  touched 
nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn :"  and  the  charm- 
ing subject  is  handled  in  the  most  delicious  man- 
ner by  Mr.  Smith.  The  chiaroscuro  is  admira- 
ble: the  impasto  is  perfect.  Perhaps  a  very 
captious  critic  might  object  to  the  foreshortening 
of  Moses's  left  leg ;  but  where  there  is  so  much 
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to  praise  justly,  the  Pdl-Mall  Gazette  does  not 
care  to  condemn. 

•  "  *  420.  Our  (and  the  public^s)  faTorite,  Brown, 
R.Am  treats  ui  to  a  subject  from  the  best  of  all 
stories,  the  tale  "  which  laughed  Spain^s  chivalry 
away,"  the  ever-new  Don  Quixote.  The  inci- 
dent which  Brown  has  selected  is  the  **  Don's 
Attack  on  the  Flock  of  Sheep;"  the  sheep  are  in 
Brown's  best  manner,  painted  with  all  his  well- 
hnown  facility  and  brio.  Mr.  Bfown's  friendly 
rival,  Hopkins,  has  selected  Gil  Bias  for  an  illus- 
tration this  year ;  and  the  "  Robber's  Cavern"  is 
one  of  the  most  masterly  of  Hopkins's  produc- 
tions. 

<<  *  Great  Rooms.  33.  "  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Cospetto."  O'Gogstay,  A.R.A. ;  and  "Neigh- 
borhood of  Corpodibacco*— Evening — a  Contadina 
nnd  a  Trasteverino  dancing  at  the  door  of  a  Lo- 
canda  to  the  music  of  a  Pifieraro." — Since  his 
visit  to  Italy  Mr.  O'Gogstay  seems  to  have  given 
up  the  scenes  of  Irish  humor  with  which  he  used 
to  delight  us ;  and  the  romance,  the  poetry,  the 
rehgion  of  "  Italia  la  bella"  form  the  subjects  of 
his  pencil.  The  scene  near  Corpodibacco  (we 
know  the  spot  well,  and  have  spent  many  a  happy 
month  in  its  romantic  mountains)  is  most  char- 
acteristic. Cardinal  Cospetto,  we  must  say,  is  a 
most  truculent  prelate,  and  not  certainly  an  oma- 
meni  to  his  church. 

«««49, 210,311.  Smee,R.  A.— Portraits  which 
a  Reynolds  mfght  be  piDud  of;  a  Vandyke  or 
Claude  might  not  disown.  "  Sir  Brian  Newcotne, 
in  the  costume  of  a  Deputy-Lieutenant."  **  Ma- 
jor-General Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  K.C.B.)'* 
painted  for  the  60th  Dragoons,  are  triumphs,  iii- 
deed,  of  this  nobl«  painter.  Why  have  we  no 
picture  of  the  sovereign  and  her  aiigust  consort 
from  Smee's  brush  t  When  Charles  II.  picked 
up  Titian*'8  mahl-stick,  he  4>bserved  to  a  courtier, 
**  A  king  you  can  always  have;  a  genius  comes 
but  rarely."  While  we  have  a  Smee  among  us, 
and  a  monarch  whom  we  admire,  may  the  one 
be  employed  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  beloved 
features  of  the  other !  We  know  our  lucubra- 
tions are  read  in  high  placet,  and  respectftilly  in- 
ninuate  verbum  aapienti. 

"«1906.  "The  M»CoUop  of  M*Collop,"— A. 
M'Coilop, — is  a  noble  work  of  a  young  artist, 
who,  in  depicting  the  gallant  chief  of  a.  hardy 
Scottish  clan,  has  also  represented  a  romantic 
Highland  landscape,  in  the  midst  of  which,  "  his 
foot  upon  his  native  heath,"  stands  a  man  of 
splendid  symmetrical  figure  and  great  ftdal  ad- 
vantages. We  shall  keep  our  eye  on  Mr.  M*Col- 
lop. 

"  *  1367.  "  Oberon  and  Titania."  RWley,— 
This  sweet  and  fancifiil  little  picture  draws  crowds 
round  about  it,  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  delightful  works  of  the  present  exhibition. 
We  echo  the  oniversal  opinion  in^  declaring  that 
it  shows  not  only  the  greatest  promise^  but  the 
most  delicate  and  beautifdl  performance.  The 
Earl  of  Kew,  wo  underBtand^  bought  the  picture 
at  the  private  view;  and  we  congratulate  the 
young  painter  heartily  upon  hie  successful  debut. 
He  is,  we  understand,  a  pupil  tf  Mr.  Gandish. 


Where  is  that  admirable  painter  1  We  miss  his 
bold  canvases  and  grand  historic  outline.* 

"  I  shall  alter  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  com- 
position of  our  friend  F.  B.,  who  has,  as  he  says, 
*  drawn  it  uncommonly  mild  in  the  above  criti- 
cism.' In  fact,  two  days  since,  he  brought  in  an 
article  of  quite  a  different  tendency,  of  which  he 
retains  only  the  two  last  paragraphs ;  but  he  has, 
with  great  magnanimity,  recalled  his  previous  ob- 
servations ;  and,  indeed,  he  knows  as  much  about 
pictures  as  some  critics  I  could  name. 

"  Good-by,  my  dear  Clive !  I  send  my  kind- 
est regards  to  your  father;  and  think  you  had 
best  see  as  little  as  possible  of  your  bouillotte- 
plajring  French  friend  and  his  friends.  This  ad- 
vice I  know  you  will  follow,  as  young  men  al- 
ways follow  the  advice  of  their  seniors  and  well- 
wishers.  I  dine  in  Fitiroy  Square  to-day  with 
the  pretty  widow  and  herdaughter,  and  am,  yours 
always,  dear  Clive,  A.  P." 


CHAPTER  XXIll. 

IN  WHICB  Wl  HKAS  A.  ■OPRAHO  AlfD  A  COTmALTO- 

The  most  hospitable  and  polite  of  Colonels 
would  not  hear  of  Mrs  Mackenxie  and  her  daugh- 
ter quitting  his  house  when  he  returned  to 
it,  after  six  weeks'  pleastot  sojourn  in  Paris ; 
nor,  indeed,  did  his:  fair  guest  show  the  least 
anxiety  or  intention  to  go  away.  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie had  a  fine  merry  humor  of  her  own.  She 
was  an  old  soldier's  wife,  she  said,  and  knew 
when  her  quarters  were  good ;  and  I  suppose, 
since  her  honeymoon,  when  the  captain  took  her 
to  Harrogate  and  Cheltenham,  stopping  at  the 
first  hotels,  and  traveling  in  a  chaise  and  ]pair 
the  whole  way,  she  had  never  been  so  well  off 
as  in  that  roomy  mansion  near  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Of  her  mother's  house  at  Musselburgh 
she  gave  a  ludicrous  but  dismal  account.  "  iUi, 
James,"  shiB  said,  "  I' think  if  you  had  come  to 
mamma,  as  you  threatened,  you  would  not  have 
staid  very  long.  It'a  a  wearisome  place  Dt. 
M*Craw  boards  with  her;  and  it's  sermons  and 
psalm-singing  from  morning  till  night.  My  little 
Josey  takes  Idndly  to  the  life  there,  and  I  lefi  her- 
behind,  poor  little  darling !  It  was  not  fair  to 
bring  three  ofus  to  take  possession  of  your  house, 
dear  Jkmes ;  but  my  poor -little  Rosey  was  just 
"withering-  away  there.  It's  good  for  the  dear 
xhild  to  see  the  world  a  little,  and  a  kind  uncle, 
who  is  not  afraid  of  us  now  he-sees  us,  is  bet" 
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Kind  Uncle  James  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  little 
Rosey,  whose  pretty  face  and  modest  manners, 
and  sweet  songs,  and  blue  eyes,  cheered  and 
soothed  the  old  bachelor.  Nor  was  Rosey*s 
mother  less  agreeable  and  pleasant.  She  had 
married  the  captain  (it  was  a  love-match,  against 
the  will  of  her  parents,  who  had  destined  her  to 
be  the  third  wife  of  old  Dr.  M*Moll)  when  very 
young.  Many  sorrows  she  had  bad,  including 
poverty,  th&captain's  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
his  demise ;  but  she  was  of  a  gay  and  lightsome 
spirit  She  was  but  three-and-thixty  years  old, 
and  looked  five-and-twenty.  She  was  active, 
brisk,  jovial,  and  alert ;  and  so  good-looking,  that 
it  was  a  wonder  she  had  not  taken  a  successor 
to  Captain  Mackenzie.  James  Binnie  cautioned 
his  friend  the  Colonel  against  the  attractions  of 
the  buxom  syren;  and  laughingly  would  ask 
Clive  how  he  would  like  Mrs.  Mackenzie  for  a 
mamawt 

Colonel  Newcome  felt  himself  very  much  at 
ease  regarding  his  future  prospects.  He  was 
very  glad  that  his  friend  James  was  reconciled  to 
his  famBy,  and  hinted  to  Clive  that  the  late  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie's  extravagance  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  rupture  between  him  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  had  helped  that  prodigal  captain  re- 
peatedly during  his  life  ;  and  in  spite  of  family 
quarrels,  had  never  ceased  to  act  generously  to 
his  widowed  sister  and  her  family.  **  But  I 
think,  Mr.  Clive,"  said  he,  **  that  as  Miss  Rosa 
is  very  pretty,  and  you  have  a  spare  room  at 
your  studio,  you  had  best  take  up  your  quarters 
in  Charlotte  Street  as  long  as  the  ladies  are  liv- 
ing with  us."  Clive  was  nothing  loth  to  be  in- 
dependent ;  but  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  very 
good  home-loving  youth.  He  walked  home  to 
breakfiist  every  morning,  dined  oflen,  and  spent 
the  evenings  with  the  family.  Indeed,  the  house 
was  a  great  deal  nu»e  cheerful  for  the  presence 
of  the  two  pleasant  ladies.  Nothing  could  be 
prettier  than  to  see  the  two  ladies  tripping  down 
^  stairs  together,  mamma's  pretty  arm  round  Rosey's 
pretty  waist.  Mamma's  talk  was  perpetually  of 
Rosey.  That  child  was  always  gay,  always 
good,  always  happy !  That  darling  girl  woke 
with  a  snule  on  her  &ce — it  was  sweet  to  see  her ! 
Uncle  James,  in  his  dry  way,  said,  he  dared  to 
gay  it  waa  very  pretty.  "  Go  away,  you  droU, 
dear  old  kind  Uncle  James !"  Rosey's  mamma 
would  cry  out.  **  You  old  bachelors  are  wicked 
old  things  !"  Uncle  James  used  to  kiss  Rosey. 
very  kindly  and  pleasantly.  She  was  as  modest, 
as  gentle,  as  eager  to  please  Colonel  Newcome  as 
any  little  girl  coukl  be.  It  was  pretty  to  see  her 
tripping  across  the  ro6m  with  his  coffee-cup  ;  or 
peeling  walnuts  for  him  after  dinner  with  her 
white,  plump  little  fingers. 

Mrs.  Irons,  the  housekeeper,  naturally  detested 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  was  jealous  of  her :  though 
the  latter  did  every  thing  to  soothe  and  coax  the 
governess  of  the  two  gentlemen's  establishmei^t. 
She  praised  her  dinners,  delighted  in  her  puddings, 
must  beg  Mrs.  Irons  to  allow  her  to  see  one  of 
those  delicious  puddings  made,  and  to  write  the 
receipt  for  her,  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  might  use  it 


when  she  was  away.  It  was  Mrs.  Irons*  belief 
that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  never  intended  to  go  away. 
She  had  no  ideer  of  ladies,  as  were  ladies,  com- 
ing into  her  kitchen.  The  maids  vowed  that 
they  heard  Miss  Rosa  crying,  and  mamma  scokl- 
ing  in  her  bedroom,  for  all  she  was  so  aofi- 
spoken.  How  was  that  jug  broke,  and  that  chair 
smashed  in  the  bedroom,  that  day  there  was  such 
a  awful  row  up  there  t 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  played  admirably,  in  the  old* 
&shioned  way,  dances,  reels,  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
tunes,  the  former  of  which  filled  James  Binnie's 
soul  with  delectation.  The  good  mother  naturally 
desired  that  her  darling  should  have  a  few  good 
lessons  of  the  piano  while  she  was  in  London. 
Rosey  was  eternally  strumming  upon  an  instru- 
ment which  had  been  taken  up  stairs  for  her 
special  practice ;  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  al- 
ways seeking  to  do  harmless  jobs  of  kindness 
for  his  friends,  bethought  him  of  little  Miss  Cann, 
the  governess  at  Ridley's,  whom  he  recommended 
as  an  instructress.  **  Any  bmly  whom  you  recom- 
mend Fm  sure,  dear  Colonel,  we  shall  like**'  said 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  looked  as  black  as  thundeiy 
and  had  probably  intended  to  have  Monsieur 
Quatremains  or  Signor  Twankeydillo ;  and  the 
little  governess  came  to  her  pupil.  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie treated  her  very  gruffly  and  haughtily  at 
first ;  but  as  soon  as  she  heard  Miss  Cann  play, 
the  widow  was  pacified,  nay  charmed.  Monsieur 
Quatremains  chiarged  a  guinea  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ;  while  Miss  Cann  thankfully  took  five 
shillings  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  the  difference 
of  twenty  lessons,  for  which  dear  Uncle  James 
paid,  went  into  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  pocket,  and 
thepce  probably  on  to  her  pretty  shouklevi  and 
head  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  aUk  dress  and  a  beau- 
tiful French  bonnet,  in  which  Captain  Go)>y  sald» 
upon  his  life,  she  didnt  look  twenty. 

The  little  governess  trotting  home  after  her 
lesson  would  often  look  into  Clive's  studio  in 
Chariotte  Street,  where  b^  two  boys,  as  she 
called  Clive  and  J.  J.,  were  at  work  tmch  at  his 
easel.  Clhre  used  to  laugh,  and  tell  us  who  joked 
hifai  about  ^b»  widow  and  her  daughter,  what  Miss 
Cann  said  about  them.  Mrs.  Mack  was  not  all 
honey  it  appeared.  If  Rosey  played  incorrectly, 
mamma  flew  at  her  with  prodigious  vdiemence  of 
language ;  and  sometimes  with  a  alap  on  poor 
Rosey's  back.  She  must  make  Rosey  wear  tight 
booU,  and  stamp  on  her  little  feet  if  they  refused 
to  enter  into  the  slipper.  I  blush  for  (he  indiscre- 
tion of  Miss  Cann ;  but  she  actually  told  J.  J.,  that 
mamma  insisted  upon  lacing  her  so  tight,  as  neariy 
to  choke  the  poor  little  lass.  Rosey  £d  not  fight : 
Rosey  always  yielded ;  and  the  scolding  over  and 
the  tears  driied,  would  come  simpering  down  stain 
with  mamma's  arm  round  her  waist,  and  her  pretty, 
artless,  happy  smile  for  the  gentlemen  below.  Be- 
sides the  Scottish  songs  wUhout  music,  she  sang 
ballads  at  the  piano  very  sweetly .  Mamma  used  to 
cry  at  these  diUies  **That  child's  voice  brings 
tears  into  my  eyes,  Mr.  Newcome,"  she  woukl 
say.  **  She  has  never  known  a  moment's  sorrow 
yet !  Heaven  grant.  Heaven  grant,  she  may  be 
"happy !    But  what  sbaU  I  be  when  I  lose  hert" 
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«« Why,  my  diear,  when  you  lose  Roeey,  yeUl 
console  yourself  with  Josey/*  says  droll  Hr^ 
Binnie  from  the  sofa,  who  perhaps  saw  the  ma- 
xuBuvre  of  the  widow. 

The  widow  laughs  heartily  and  really.  She 
places  a  handkerchief  over  her  mouth.  She 
glances  at  her  brother  with  a  pair  of  eyes  fuU  of 
knowing  mischief  *^  Ah,  dear  James,"  she  says, 
<«  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  mother's 
feelings. 

*'  I  can  partly  understand  them,"  says  James. 
**  Eosey,  sing  me  that  pretty  Uttle  French  song." 
Mrs.  Mackenzie's  attention  to  Clive  was  really 
quite  affecting.  If  any  of  his  friends  came  to  the 
house,  she  took  them  aside  and  praised  Clive  to 
them.  The  Colonel  she  adored.  She  had  never 
met  with  such  a  man  or  seen  such  a  manner.  The 
manners  of  the  Bishop  of  Tobago  were  beatutiful, 
and  he  certainly  had  one  of  the  softest  and  finest 
hands  in  the  world ;  but  not  finer  than  Colonel 
Newoome's.  *'  Look  at  his  foot !"  (and  she  put 
out  her  own,  which  was  uncommonly  pretty,  and 
suddenly  withdrew  it,  with  an  arch  glance  meant 
to  represent  a  blush)  *'  my  shoe  would  fit  it ! 
When  we  were  at  Coventry  Island,  Sir  Peregrine 
Blandy,  who  succeeded  poor  dear  Sir  Rawdon 
Crawley — I  saw  his  dear  boy  was  gazetted  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  Guards  last  week — Sir 
Peregrine,  who  was  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
most  intimate  friends,  was  always  said  to  have 
the  finest  manner  and  presence  of  any  man  of 
his  day ;  and  very  grand  and  noble  h^  was,  but 
I  don't  think  *he  was  equal  to  Colonel  Newcome ; 
I  really  don't  think  so.  Do  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Honsymani  What  a  charming  discourse  that 
was  last  Sunday !  I  know  there  were  iwo  pair 
of  eyes  not  dry  in  the  church.  I  could  not  see 
the  other  people  just  for  crying  myself  .0,  but 
I  wish  we  could  have  you  at  Musselburgh !  I 
was  bred  a  Presbyterian  of  course  ;  but  in  much 
traveling  through  the  world  with  my  dear  hus- 
band, I  came  to  love  his  church.  At  home  we 
sit  under  Dr.  McCraw,  of  course  ;  but  hf)  is  so 
awfully  long !  Four  hours  every  Sunday  at 
least,  morning  and  afternoon !  It  nearly  kills 
poor  Rosey.  Did  you  hear  her  voice  at  your 
church  1  The  dear  girl  is  delighted  with  the 
chants.  Rosey,  were  you  not  delighted  with  the 
chants  1" 

If  she  is  delighted  with  the  chants,  Honeyman 
is  delighted  with  the  chftntress  and  her  mamma. 
He  dashes  the  ^r  hair  from  hi«  brow  :  he  sits 
down  to  the  piano,  and  plays,  one  or  two  pf  them, 
warbling  a  &int  vocal  accompaniment,  and  look- 
ing as  if  he  would  be  lifted  off  the  screw  music- 
stool,  and  flutter  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"  O.  it's  just  seraphic  !"  says  j^  widow.  *«  It's 
just  the  breath  of  incense,  and  the  pealing  of  the 
organ  at  the  Cathedral  at  Montreal.  She  was  a 
wee  wee  child.  She  was  bom  <m  the  voyage  out, 
and  christened  at  sea.     You  remember.  Goby." 

**  'Gad,  I  promised  and  vowed  to  teach  her  her 
catechism ;  but  'gad,  I  havent,"  says  Captam 
Goby.  **  We  were  between  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec for  three  yean  with  the  Hundredth,  the  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Highlanders,  and  the  Thirty- 


third  Dragoon  Guards  a  part  of  the  time  ;  Ftpley 
conmianded  them,  and  a  very  jolly  time  we  had. 
Much  better  than  the  West  Indies,  where  a  fel- 
low's liver  goes  to  the  deuce  with  hot  pickles  and 
sangaree.  Mackenzie  was  a  dev'lish  wild  fellow,** 
whispers  Captain  Goby  to  his  neighbor  (the  pres- 
ent biographer  indeed),  **and  Mrs.  Mack  was — 
was  as  pretty  a  little  woman  as  ever  you  set  eyes 
on."  (Captain  Goby  winks,  and  looks  peculiarly 
sly  as  he  makes  this  statement.)  "  Our  regiment 
wasn't  on  your  side  of  India,  Colonel." 

And  in  the  interchange  of  such  delightful  re- 
marks, and  with  music  and  song  the  evening 
passes  away.  "  Since  the  house  had  been  adorned 
by  the  fiur  presence  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  end  her 
daughter,"  Honeyman  said,  always  gallant  in  be- 
havior and  flowery  in  expression,  **  it  seemed  as 
if  spring  had  visited  it.  Its  hoi^itality  was  in- 
vested with  a  new  grace  ;  its  ever  welcome  little 
reufiions  were  doubly  charming.  But  why  did 
did  these  ladies  come,  if  they  were  to  go  away 
again  1  <  How — ^how  would  Mr.  Binnie  console 
himself  (not  to  mention  others),  if  they  left  him 
in  solitude  1" 

**  We  have  no  wish  to  leave  my  brother  James 
in  solitude,"  cries  Mrs.  Mackenue,  frankly  laugh- 
ing. **  We  like  London  a  great  deal  better  than 
Musselburgh." 

**  O,  that  we  do !"  ejaculates  the  blushing 
Rosey. 

"  And  we  will  stay  as  long  as  ever  my  brother 
will  keep  Us,"  cbotinues  the  widow. , 

*'  Uncle  James  is  so  kind  and  dear,"  says 
Roeey.  **  I  hope  he  won't  send  me  and  mamma 
away." 

**  He  were  a  brute-— a  savage,  if  he  did !"  cries 
Binnie,  with  glances  of  rapture  toward  the  two 
pretty  faces.  Every  body  hked  them.  Binnie  re- 
ceived their  caresses  very  good-humoredly.  The 
Colonel  liked  every  woman  under  the  sun.  Clive 
laughed,  and  joked,  and  waltzed,  alternately  with 
Rosey  and  her  mamma.  The  latter  was  the 
briskest  partner  of  the  two.  The  unsuspicious 
widow,  poor  dear  innocent,  would  leave  her  girl 
at  the  painting-room,  and  go  shopping  herself; 
but  little  J.  J.  also  worked  there,  bemg  occupied 
with  his  second  picture :  and  he  was  almost  the 
only  one  of  Clive's  friends  whom  the  widow  did 
qot  like!  She  pronounced  the  quiet  litt|e  painter 
a  pert  little  obtrusive,  under-bred  creature. 

In  a  word,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was,  as  the  phrase 
is,  "  setting  her  cap"  so  openly  at  Clive,  that 
none  of  us  could  avoid  seeing  her  play :  and 
Clive  Uughed  at  her  simple  manceuvres  as  merrily 
as  the  rest.  She  was  a  merry  little  woman.  We 
gave  her  and  her  pretty  daughter  a  luncheon  in 
Lamb  Court,  Temple ;  in  Sibwright's  chambers — 
luncheon  from  Dick's  Coffee  House — ices  and 
dessert  from  Partington's  in  the  Strand.  Miss 
Rosey,  Mr.  Sibwright,  our  neighbor  in  Lamb 
Court,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman  sang  very 
delightfully  after  hmch ;  there  was  quite  a  crowd 
of  porters,  laundresses,  and  boys,  to  listen  in  the 
Court.  Mr.  Paley  was  disgusted  with  the  noise 
we  made-^n  fact,  the  paity  was  perfectly  suC- 
cessftal.    We  a^  liked  the  widow,  and  if  she  did 
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set  her  pretty  ribbons  at  Clive,  why  should  not 
she!  We  all  liked  the  pretty,  fresh,  modest 
Rosey.  Why,  even  the  grave  old  benchers  m  the 
Temple  church,  when  the  ladies  visited  it  on  Sun- 
day, winked  their  revered  eyes  with  pleasure,  as 
they  looked  at  those  two  uncommonly  smart, 
pretty,  well-dressed,  fashionable  women.  Ladies, 
go  to  the  Temple  church.  You  will  see  more 
young  men,  and  receive  more  respectful  attention 
there  than  in  any  place,  except  perhaps  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Go  to  the  Temple  church-^oot,  of 
course,  for  the  admiration  which  you  will  excite 
and  which  you  can  not  help ;  but  because  the  ser- 
mon is  excellent,  the  choral  services  beautifully 
performed,  and  the  church  so  interesting  as  a  mon- 
ument of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  it  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  those  dear  Knighu  TempUurs! 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  could  be  grave  or  gay,  accord- 
ing to  her  company :  nor  could  any  woman  be 
of  more  edifying  behavior  when  an  occasional 
Scottish  friend,  bringing  a  letter  from  darling 
Jpeey,  or  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Josey's 
grandmother,  paid  a  visit  in  Fitzroy  Square. 
Little  Miss  Cann  used  to  laugh  and  wink  know- 
ingly, saying,  **  You  will  never  get  back  your 
bedroom,  Mr.  Olive.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Miss  Josey  will  come  in  a  few  months ;  and  per- 
haps old  Mrs.  Binnie,  only  no  doubt  she  and  her 
daughter  do  not  agree.  But  the  widow  has 
taken  possession  of  Uncle  James ;  and  she  will 
carry  off  somebody  else  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
ShouI4  you  like  a  stepmother,  Mr.  Ciive,  or 
should  you  prefer  a  wiffeV 

Whether  the  fair  lady  tried  her  wiles  upon 
Colonel  Newcome  the  present  writer  has  no  cer- 
tain means  of  asceiiiuning :  but  I  think  another 
image  occupied  his  heart ;  and  this  Circe  tempted 
him  no  more  than  a  score  of  other  enchantresses 
who  had  tried  their  spel^  upon  him.  If  she 
tried  she  failed.  She  was  a  very  shrewd  woman, 
quite  frank  in  her  talk  when  such  frankness 
suited  her.  She  said  to  me,  **  Colonel  Newcome 
has  had  some  great  passion,  once  upon  a  time, 
I  am  sure,  of  that,  and  has  no  more  heart  to 
give  away.  The  woman  who  had  his  must  have 
been  a  very  luc)Ey  woman :  though  I  dare  say  she 
did  not  value  what  she  had ;  or  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  it— or— or  something  or  other.  You  see 
tragedies  in  some  people's  £ace9.  I  recollect 
when  we  were  in  Coventry  Island — there  was  & 
chaplain  there*— a  very  good  man — a  Mr.  Bell, 
and  married  to  a  pretty  little  woman  who  died. 
The  first  day  I  saw  him  I  said,  *  I  know  that  maa 
has  had  a  great  grief  in  life.  I  am  sure  that  he 
left  his  heart  in  England.'  You  gentlemen  who 
write  books,  Mr.  Pendennis,  and  stop  at  the  third 
volume,  know  very  well  that  the  real  story  often 
begins  afterward.  My  third  volume  ended  when 
I  was  sixteen,  and  was  married  to  my  poor  hus- 
band. Do  you  think  all  our  adventures  ended 
then,  and  that  we  lived  happy  ever  after!  I 
live  for  my  darling  girls  now.  All  I  want  is  to 
see  them  comfortable  in  life.  Nothing  can  be 
more  generous  than  my  dear  brother  James  has 
been.  I  am  only  lus  half-sister,  you  know,  and* 
was  an  infant  in  arms  when^he  went  away.    He 


had  difierences  with  Captain  Mackenzie,  who 
was  headstrong  and  imprudent,  and  I  own  my 
poor  dear  husband  was  in  the  wrong.  James 
could  not  live  with  my  poor  mother.  Neither 
could  by  possibility  suit  the  other.  I  have  often, 
I  own,  longed  to  come  and  keep  house  for  him. 
His  home,  the  society  he  sees,  of  men  of  talents 
likeMr.  Warrington  and — and — I  won't  mention 
names,  or  pay  compliments  to  a  man  who  knows 
human  nature  so  well  as  the  author  of  *  Walter 
Lorraine  :*  this  house  is  pleasante^  a  thousand 
times  than  Musselburgh — pleasanter  for  me  and 
my  dearest  Rosey,  whose  delicate  nature  shrunk 
and  withered  up  in  poor  mamma's  society.  She 
was  never  h^f>py  except  in  my  room,  the  dear 
child !  She's  all  gentleness  and  affection.  She 
doesn't  seem  to  dbow  it ;  but  she  has  the  most 
wonderful  appreciation  of  wit,  of  genius,  and 
talent  of  all  kinds.  She  always  hides  her  feel- 
ings, except  from  her  fond  old  mother.  I  went 
up  into  our  room  yesterday,  and  found  her  io 
tears.  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  eyes  red  or  to* 
think  of  her  suffering.  I  asked  her  what  ailed 
her,  and  kissed  her.  She  is  a  tender  plant,  Mr. 
Pendennis!  Heaven  knows  with  what  care  I 
have  nurtured  her !  She  looked  up  smiling  on 
my  shoulder.  She  looked  so  pretty !  *  O,  mam- 
ma,* the  darling  child  said,  '  I  couldn't  help  it. 
I  have  been  crying  over  **  Walter  Lorraine !"  * 
(Enter  Rosey.)  **  Rosey,  darling !  I  have  be«n 
telling  Mr.  Pendennis  what  a  naughty,  naughty 
child  you  were  yesterday,  and  how  you  read  a 
book  which  I  told  you  you  shouldn't  read ;  for  H 
is  a  very  teieked  book ;  and  though  it  contain! 
some  sad,  sad  truths,  it  is  a  great  deal  too  misan- 
thropic (is  that  the  right  word  1  I'm  a  poor  sol- 
dier's wife,  and  no  scholar,  yoo  know),  and  a 
great  deal  too  bitter;  and  though  the  Keviews 
praise  it,  and  the  clever  people — ve  are  poor  sibh 
pie  country  people — we  won't  praise  it.  Sing, 
dearest,  that  little  song"  (profuse  kisses  to  Rosey) 
—"that  pretty  thing  that  Mr.  Pendennis  Kkes." 

<*  I  am  sure  that  I  wiU  sing  any  thing  that  Mr. 
Pendennis  Ukes,"  says  Ros^,  with  her  candid 
bright  eyes ;  and  she  goes  to  the  piano  and  war- 
bles Batti,  Batti,  with  her  sweet  fresh  artless 
voice. 

More  caresses  follow.  Mamma  is  in  a  rapture. 
How  pretty  they  look — the  mother  snd  daughter 
< — two  lilies  twining  together.  The  necessity  of 
an  entertainment  at  the  Temple — lunch  from 
Dick's  (as  before  mentioned),  dessert  from  Par- 
tington's, Sibwright's  spoons,  his  boy  to  aid  ours 
— nay,  Sib  himself,  and  his  rooms,  which  are  so 
much  more  elegant  than  ours,  and  where  there  is 
a  piano  and  guitar :  all  these  thoughts  pass  in 
rapid  and  brilUant  combination  in  the  pleasant 
Mr.  Psndennis'^s  mind.  How  delighted  the  la- 
dies are  with  the  proposal!  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
claps  her  pretty  haxids,  and  kisses  Rosey  again. 
If  osculation  is  a  mark  of  love,  surely  Mrs.  Mack 
is  the  best  of  mothers.  I  may  say,  without  folse 
modesty,  that  our  Kttle  entertainment  was  most 
suocessftil.  The  Champagne  was  iced  to  a  nice- 
ty. The  ladies  did  not  |>erceive  that  our  laun- 
dress, Mrs.  Flanagan,  was  intoxicated  very  early 
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in  the  afternoon.  Percy  Sibwright  sang  admira- 
bly, and  with  the  greatest  spirit,  ditties  in  many 
languages.  I  am  sure  Miss  Rosey  thought  him 
(as  indeed  he  is)  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
young  fellows  about  town.  To  her  mother's  ex- 
cellent accompaniment  Rosey  sang  her  favorite 
songs  (by  the  way,  her  stock  was  very  small — 
five,  I  think,  was  the  number).  Then  the  table 
was  moved  into  a  comer,  where  the  quivering 
moulds  of  jelly  seemed  to  keep  time  to  the  music ; 
and  while  Percy  played,  two  couple  of  waltsers 
actually  whirled  round  the  little  room.  No  won- 
der that  the  court  below  was  thronged  with  ad- 
mirers, that  Paley,  the  reading  man,  was  in  a 
rage,  and  Mrs.  Flanagan  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. Ah!  pleasant  days,  happy  old  dingy 
chambers  illuminated  by  youthful  sunshine !  mer- 
ry songs  and  kind  faces — it  is  pleasant  to  recall 
you.  Some  of  those  bright  eyes  shine  no  more : 
some  of  those  smiling  Ups  do  not  speak.  Some 
are  not  less  kind,  but  sadder  than  in  those  days ; 
of  which  the  mempries  revisit  us  for  a  moment, 
and  sink  back  into  the  gray  past.  The  dear  old 
Colonel  beat  time  %ith  great  delight  to  the  songs ; 
the  widow  lit  his  cigar  with  her  own  fair  fingers. 
That  was  the  only  smoke  permitted  during  the 
entertainment — George  Warrington  himself  not 
being  allowed  to  use  his  cutty-pipe-;— though  the 
gay  little  widow  said  that  she  had  been  used  to 
smoking  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  dare  say  spoke 
the  truth.  Our  entertainment  lasted  actually  un- 
til after  dark :  and  a  particularly  neat  cab  being 
called  from  St.  Clement's  by  Mr.  Binnie's  boy, 
you  may  be  surp  we  all  conducted  the  ladies  to 
their  vehicle  :  and  many  a  fellow  returning  from 
his  lonely  club  that  evening  into  chambers  must 
haie  envied  us  the  pleasure  of  having  received 
two  such  beauties. 

The  clerical  bachelor  wi»  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar ;  and  the  entertainment 
at  the  Temple  was  followed  by  one  at  Honey- 
man's  lodgings,  which,  I  must  own,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded ours  in  splendor,  for  Honeyman  had  his 
luncheon  from  Guxlter's ;  and  if  he  had  been  Miss 
Rosey's  mother,  giving  a  breakfast  to  the  dear 
girl  on  her  marriage,  the  affair  could  not  have 
been  more  elegant  and  handsome.  We  had  but 
two  bouquets  at  our  entortainment ;  at  Honey- 
man's  there  were  four  upon  the  breakfast-table, 
besides  a  great  pine-apple,  wluch  must  have  cost 
the  rogue  three  or  four  guineas,  and  which  Percy 
Sibwright  delicately  cut  np.  Rosey  thought  the 
pine-apple  delicious.  "  The  dear  thing  does  not 
remember  the  pine-apples  in  the  West  Indies !" 
cries  Mrs.  Mackenxie ;  and  she  gave  us  many 
exciting  narratives  of  entertainments  at  .y^hidi 
she  had  been  present  at  various  colonial  govern- 
or^' tables.  After  luncheon,  our  host  hoped  we 
should  have  a  little  music.  Dancing,  of  course, 
could  not  be  allowed.  **  That,"  said  Honeyman, 
with  his  "soft-bleating  sigh,"  "were  scarcely 
clerical.  You  know,  besides,  you  are  in  a  her- 
mitage; and  (with  a  glance  round  the  table) 
must  put  up  with  Cenobite's  fare.'!  The  fere 
was,  as  I  have  said,  excellent.  The  wine  was 
bad,  as  George,  and  I,  and  Sib  agreed ;  and  in 


so  far  we  flattered  ourselves  that  our  feast  alto- 
gether excelled  the  parson's.  The  Champagne 
especially  was  such  stufif,  that  Warrington  re- 
marked on  it  to  his  neighbor,  a  dark  gentleman, 
with  a  tuft  to  his  chin,  and  splendid  rings  and 
chains. 

The  dark  gentleman's  wife  and  daughter  were 
the  other  two  ladies  invited  by  our  host.  The 
elder  was  splendidly  dressed.  Poor  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie's simple  gimcracks,  though  she  displayed 
them  to  the  most  advantage,  and  could  make  an 
ormolu  bracelet  go  as  fer  as  another  woman's 
emerald  clasps,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
other  lady's  gorgeous  jewelry.  Her  fingers 
glittered  with  rings  innumerable.  The  head  of 
her  smelling-bottle  was  as  big  as  her  husband's 
gold  snuff-box,  and  of  the  same  splendid  mate- 
rial. Our  ladies,  it  must  be  confessed,  came  in 
a  modest  cab  ^om  f'itzroy  Square ;  these  arrived 
in  a  splendid  little  open  carriage  with  white  po- 
nies, and  harness  all  over  brass,  which  the  lady 
of  the  rings  drove  with  a  whip  that  was  a 
parasol.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  standing  at  Honey- 
man's  window,  with  her  arm  round  Rosey's 
waist,  viewed  this  arrival  perhaps  with  envy. 
**  My  dear  Mr.  Honeyman,  whose  are  those  beait- 
tiful  horses  1"  cries  Rosey,  with  enthusiasm. 

The  divine  says  with  a  faint  bltish — "  It  is — 
4ifa — ^it  is  Mrs.  Sherrick  and  Miss  Sherrick,  who 
have  done  me  the  favor  to  come  to  luncheon.'* 

"Wine  merchant.  Oh!"  thinks  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, yifho  has  seen  Sherrick's  brass-plate  on 
the  cellar-door  of  Lady  Whittlesea's  chapel ;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  she  was  a  trifle  more  magnilo- 
quent than  usual,  and  entertained  us  with  atmnm 
of  colonial  governors-and  their  ladies,  mentioning 
no  persons  but  those  who  "  had  handles  to  their 
names,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

Although  Sherrick  had  actually  supptied  the 
Champagne  which  Warrington  abused  to  him  in 
confidence,  the  wine-merchant  was  not  wound- 
ed ;  oh  the  contrary,  he  roared  with  laughter  at 
the  remark,  and  some  of  us  smiled  who  under- 
stood the  humor  of  the  joke.  As  for  George 
Warrington,  he  scarce  knew  more  about  the  town 
than  the  ladies  opposite  to  him,  who,  yet  more 
innocent  than  George,  thought  the  Champagne 
very  good.  Mrs.  Sherrick  was  silent  during  the 
meal,  looking  constantly  up  at  her  husband,  as 
if  alarmed  and  always  in  the  habit  of  appealing 
to  that  gentleman,  who  gave  her,  as  I  thought, 
knowing  glances  and  savage  winks,  which  made 
me  augur  that  he  bullied  her  at  home.  Miss 
SherridL  was  exceedingly  handsome :  ^he  kept ' 
the  firinged  curtains  of  her  eyes  constantly  dowa; 
but  when  she  lifted  them  np  toward  Clfvp,  who 
was  very  attentive  to  her  (the  rogue  never  sees 
a  handsome  woman,  but  to  this  day  he  continues 
the  same  practice) — ^when  she  looked  up  and 
smiled,  ahe  was  indeed  a  beautiful  young  crea- 
ture to  behold — ^with  her  pale  fereh^,  her  thick 
arched  eyebrows,  her  rounded  cheeks,  and  her 
full  lips  slightly. shaded — how  shall  I  mention 
the  word!-T-sIightly'  penciled,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Ups  of  the  French  governess,  Mademoiselle 
Lenoir. 
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Percy  Sibwright  engaged  Miss  Mackenzie  with 
his  usual  grace  and  affability.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
did  her  very  utmost  to  be  gracious ;  but  it  was 
evident  the  party  was  not  altogether  to  her  liking. 
Poor  Percy,  about  whose  means  and  expectations 
she  had  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world 
asked  information  from  me,  was  not  perhaps  a 
▼ery  eligible  admirer  for  darling  Rosey.  She 
luiew  not  that  Percy  can  no  more  help  gallantry 
than  the  sun  can  help  shining.  As  soon  as 
Rosey  had  done  eating  up  her  pine- apple,  art- 
lessly confessing  (to  Percy  Sibwright's  inquiries) 
that  she  preferred  it  to  the  rasps  and  hinnyblobs 
in  her  grandmamma*s  garden,  *'Now,  dearest 
Rosey,"  cries  Mrs.  Mack,  "  now,  a  little  song. 
You  promised  Mr.  Pendennis  a  little  song." 
Honeyman  whisks  open  the  piano  in  a  moment. 
The  widow  takes  off  her  cleaned  gloves  (Mrs. 
Sherrick's  were  new,  and  of  the  best  Paris  make), 
and  little  Rosey  sings.  No.  1  followed  by  No.  2, 
with  very  great  applause.  Mother  and  daughter 
entwine  as  they  quit  the  piano.  "  Brava !  bra- 
va!"  says  Percy  Sibwright.  Does  Mr.  Clive 
Newcome  say  nothing  1  His  back  is  turned  to 
the  piano,  and  he  is  looking  with  all  his  might 
into  the  eyes  of  Miss  Sherrick. 

Percy  sings  a  Spanish  seguidella,  or  a  German 
lied,  or  a  French  romance,  or  a  Neapolitan  can- 
zonet, whicht  I  am  bound  to  say,  excites  very 
little  attention.     Mrs.  Ridley  is  sending  in  coffee 


at  this  juncture,  of  which  Mrs.  Sherrick  partakes, 
with  lots  of  sugar,  as  she  has  partaken  of  num- 
berless things  before.  Chickens,  plover's  eggs, 
prawns,  aspics,  jellies,  creams,  grapes,  and  what 
not.  Mr.  Honeyman  advances,  and  with  deep 
respect  asks  if  Mrs.  Sherrick  and  Miss  Sherrick 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  sing.  She  rises  and 
bows,  and  again  takes  off  the  French  gloves,  and 
shows  the  large  white  hands  glittering  with  rings, 
and,  summoning  Emily  her  daughter,  they  go  to 
the  piano. 

"Can  she  sing!"  whispers  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
**  can  she  sing  after  eating  so  much  1"  Can  shtf 
sing,  indeed !  O,  you  poor  ignorant  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie !  Why,  when  you  were  in  the  West  In- 
dies, if  you  ever  read  the  English  newspapers, 
you  must  have  read  of  the  fame  of  Miss  Folthorpe. 
Mrs.  Sherrick  is  no  other  than  the  famous  artist, 
who,  after  three  years  of  brilliant  triumphs  at  the 
Scala,  the  Pergola,  the  San  Carlo,  the  opera  in 
England,  forsook  her  profession,  rejected  a  hund- 
red suitors,  and  married  Sherrick,  who  was  Mr. 
Cox's  lawyer,  who  failed,  as  every  body  knows, 
as  manager  of  Brury  Lane.  Sherrick,  like  a  man 
of  spirit,  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  sing  in  pub- 
lic after  his  marriage ;  but  in  private  society,  of 
course,  she  is  welcome  to  perform :  and  now, 
with  her  daughter,  who  possesses  a  noble  con- 
tralto voice,  she  takes  her  place  royally  at  the  pi- 
ano, and  the  two  sing  so  magnificently  that  every 
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body  in  the  room,  with  one  single  exception,  is 
charmed  and  delighted ;  and  that  little  Miss  Cann 
herself  creeps  up  the  stairs,  and  stands  with  Mrs. 
Ridley  at  the  door  to  listen  to  the  music. 

Miss  Sherrick  looks  doubly  handsome  as  she 
sings.  Clive  Newcome  is  in  a  rapture ;  so  is  good- 
natured  Miss  Rosey,  whose  little  heart  beats  with 
pleasure,  and  who  sjiys  quite  unaffectedly  to  Miss 
Sherrick,  with  delight  and  gratitude  beaming  from 
her  blue  eyes,  **  Why  did  you  ask  me  to  sing, 
when  you  sing  so  wonderfully,  so  beautifully 
yourself?  Do  not  leave  the  piano,  please ;  dosing 
again.**  And  she  puts  out  a  kind  little  hand  to- 
ward the  superior  artist,  and,  blushing,  leads  her 
back  to  the  instrument.  "  Tm  sure  me  and  Emily 
will  sing  for  you  as  much  as  you  like,  dear,**  says 
Mrs.  Sherrick,  nodding  to  Rosey  good-naturedly. 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  has  been  biting  her  lips  and 
drumming  the  time  on  a  side-table,  forgets  at  last 
the  pain  of  being  vanquished,  in  admiration  of  the 
conquerors.  "It  was  cruel  of  you  not  to  tell  us, 
Mr.  Honeyman,**  she  says,  "  of  the— -of  the  treat 
you  had  in  store  for  us.  I  had  no  idea  we  were 
going  to  meet  professional  people  *,  Mrs.  Sherrick*B 
singing  is  indeed  beautiful.** 

**  If  you  come  up  to  our  place  in  the  Regent** 
Park,  Mr.  Newcome,**  Mr.  Sherrick  says,  "  Mrs. 
S.  and  Emily  will  give  you  as  many  songs  as  you 
like.  How  do  you  like  the  house  in  Fitzroy 
Square  1  Any  thing  wanting  doing  there!  I*m 
a  good  landlord  to  a  good  tenant.  Don*t  care 
what  I  spend  on  tny  houses.  .Lose  by  *em  some- 
times. Name  a  day  when  yoail  come  to  us ;  and 
ru  ask  some  good  fellows  to  meet  you.  Your 
father  and  Mr.  Binnie  came  once.  That  was 
when  you  were  a  young  chap.  They  didn*t  have 
a  bad  evening,  I  believe.  You  just  come  and  try 
us — I  can  give  you  as'  good  a  glass  of  wine  as 
most,  I  think,**  and  he  smiles,  perhaps  thinking 
of  the  cjdampagne  which  Mr.  Warrington  had 
slighted.  **  Pve  ad  the  closo  carriage  for  my  wife 
this  evening,**  he  continues,  looking  out  of  win- 
dow at  a  very  handsome  brougham  which  has  just 
drawn  up  there.  «  That  little  pair  of  horses  steps 
prettily  together,  don't  they  1  Fond  of  horses  ? 
1  know  you  are.  See  you  in  the  park ;  and  going 
by  our  house  sometimes.  The  Colonel  sits  a 
horse  uncommonly  well :  so  do  you,  Mr.  New- 
come.  I've  often  said,  *  Why  don't  they  get  off 
their  horses  and  say,  Sherrick,  we're  come  for 
a  l>it  of  lunch  and  a  glass  of  sherry  t*  Name  a 
day.  Sir.     Mr.  P.,  will  you  be  in  it  V 

Clive  Newcome  named  a  day,  and  told  his  father, 
of  the  circumstance  in  the  evening.  The  Cobnel 
looked  grave.  "  There  was  something  which  I 
did  not  quite  like  about  Mr.  Sherrick,'*  said  that 
acute  observer  of  human  nature.  "  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  man  is  not  quite  a  gentleman.  I 
don't  care  what  a  man's  trade  is,  Clive.  Indeed, 
who  are  we,  to  give  ourselves  airs  upon  that  sub- 
ject !  But  when  I  am  gone,  my  boy,  and  there 
is  nobody  near  you  who  knows  the  world  as  I  do, 
you  may  fall  into  designing  bands,  and  rogues 
may  lead  you  into  mischief:  keep  a  sharp  look 
out,  Clive.  Mr.  Pendennis,'  here,  knows  that 
'there  are  designing  fellows  abroad*'  (and  the  dear 


old  gentleman  gives  a  very  knowing  nod  as  he 
speaks).  ^*  When  I  am  gone,  keep  the  lad  finmi 
harm's  way,  Pendennis.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sherrick 
has  been  a  very  good  and  obliging  landlord ;  and 
a  man  who  sells  wine  may  certainly  give  a  friend 
a  bottle.  I  am  glad  you  had  a  pleasant  evening, 
boys.  Ladies !  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
afternoon.  Miss  Rosey,  you  are  come  back  to 
make  tea  for  the  old  gentlemen!  James  begins 
to  get  about  briskly  now.  He  walked  to  Hanover 
Square,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  without  hurting  his  ankle 
in  the  least." 

**  I'm  almost  sorry  that  he>is  getting  well,**  says 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  sincerely.  "  He  won't  want  us 
wl^en  he  is  quite  cured.** 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  creature  !**  cries  the  Colonel, 
taking  her  pretty  hand  and  kissing  it.  "  He  will 
want  you,  and  he  shall  want  you.  James  no  more 
knows  the  world  than  Miss  Rosey  here ;  and  if  I 
had  not  been  with  him,  would  have  been  perfectly 
unable  to  take  care  of  himself.  When  I  am  gone 
to  India,  somebody  must  stay  with  him ;  and — 
and  my  boy  must  have  a  home  to  go  to,"  says  the 
kind  soldier,  his  voice  dropping.  '*  I  had  been  in 
hopes  that  his  own  relatives  would  have  received 
him  more ;  but  never  mind  about  that,**  he  cried 
more  cheerfully.  **  Why,  I  may  not  be  absent  a 
year !  perhaps  need  not  go  at  all — I  am  second 
for  promotion.  A  couple  of  our  old  generals  may 
drop  any  day ;  and  when  I  get  my  regiment  I 
come  back  to  stay,  to  live  at  home.  '  Meantime, 
while  I  am  gone,  my  dear  lady,  you  will  take  care 
of  James ;  aiid  you  will  be  kind  to  my  boy  !** 

**That  I  will!**  said  the  widow,  radiant  with 
pleasure,  and  she  took  one  of  Clive*8  hands  and 
pressed  it  for  an  instant ;  and  from  Clive's  father'^s 
kind  fSu:e  there  beamed  out  that  benediction,  which 
always  made  his  countenance  appear  to  me  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  human  faces. 


SHARPENING  THE  SCYTHE. 

IN  the  heart  of  a  high  table-land,  that  overiooks 
many  square  leagues  of  the  rich  scenery  of 
Devonshire,  the  best  scythe-stone  is  found.  The 
whole  fiuse  of  the  enormous  cliff  in  which  it  is 
contained  is  honeycombed  with  minute  quarries ; 
half-way  down  there  is  a  wagon  road,  entirely 
formed  of  the  sand  cast  out  from  them.  To  waOL 
along  that  vast  soft  terrace  on  a  July  evening  is 
to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  delightful  scenes  in 
England.  Forests  of  fir  rise  overhead  like  cloud 
on  cloud ;  through  openings  of  these  there  peepe 
the  purple  moorland  stretching  far  southward  to 
the  Roman  Camp,  and  barrows  from  which 
spears  and  skulls  are  dug  continually.  What- 
ever may  be  underground,  it  is  all  soft  and  bright 
above,  with  heath  and  wild  flowers,  about  which 
a  breeze  will  linger  in  the  hottest  noon.  Down 
to  the  sand  road  the  breeze  does  not  come ;  there 
we  may  walk  in  calm,  and  only  see  that  it  is 
quivering  among  the  topmost  trees.  From  the 
camp  the  Atlantic  can  be  seen,  but  from  the  sand 
road  the  view  »  more  limited,  though  many  a 
bay  and  headland  far  beneath  show  where  the 
ocean  of  a  past  age  rolled.  Fossils  and  sheUs 
are  almost  as  plentiful  within  the  cliff  as  the 
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■cythe-stone  itself,  and  wondrous  bones  of  el- 
tinct  anUnals  are  often  brought  to  light. 

All  day  long,  summer  and  winter,  in  the  8om> 
bre  fir-groves  may  be  heard  the  stroke  of  the 
spade  and  the  click  of  the  hammer ;  a  hundred 
men  are  at  work  like  bees  upon  the  cliflf,  each  in 
his  own  cell  of  the  great  honeycomb,  his  private 
passage.  The  right  to  dig  in  his  own  burrow 
each  of  these  men  has  purchased  for  a  trifling 
sum,  and  he  toils  in  it  daily.  Though  it  is  a 
narrow  space,  in  which  he  is  not  able  to  stand 
upright,  and  can  scarcely  turn — though  the  air 
in  it  that  he  breathes  is  damp  and  deadly — though 
the  color  in  his  cheek  is  commonly  the  hectic  of 
consumption,  and  he  has  a  cough  that  never 
leaves  him  night  or  day — though  he  will  himself 
remark  that  he  does  not  {mow  among  his  neigh- 
bors one  old  man — and  though,  all  marrying 
early,  few  ever  see  a  father  with  his  grown-up 
son,  yet,  for  all  this,  the  scythe-stone  cutter 
works  in  his  accustomed  way,  and  lives  his  short 
life  merrily,  that  is  to  say,  he  drinks  down  any 
sense  or  care  that  he  might  have.  These  poor 
men  are  almost  without  exception  sickly  drunk- 
ards. The  women,  of  this  community  are  not 
much  healthier.  It  is  their  task  to  cut  and  shape 
the  rou^-hewn  stone  into  those  pieces  where- 
with "  the  mower  whets  his  scythe.**  The  thin 
particles  of  dust  that  escape  during  this  process 
are  very  pernicious  to  the  lungs  ;  but,  as  usual, 
it  is  found  impossible  to  help  the  ignorant  sufferers 
by  any  thing  in  the  form  of  an  idea  from  without ; 
a  number  of  masks'  and  respirators  have  been  more 
than  once  provided  for  them  by  the  charity  of  the 
neighboring  gentry,  but  scarcely  one  woman  has 
given  them  her  countenance. 

'the  short  life  of  the  scjrthe-stone  cutter  is  also 
always  liable  to  be  abruptly  ended.  Safety  re- 
quires that  fir-poles  from  the  neighboring  wood 
should  be  driven  in  one  by  one  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  a  third  fiat  stake  be  laid  across  to  make 
thfi  walls  and  roof  safe,  as  the  digger  pushes  his 
long  burrow  forward.  Cheap  as  these  fir-poles 
are,  they  are  too  often  dispensed  with.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  the  hundred  mined  entrances  of 
disused  caverns  here  to  be  seen,  through  which 
some  crushed  or  suffoc^ed  workman  has  not 
been  brought  out  dead.  The  case  is  common. 
A  man  can  not  pay  the  trifle  that  is  necessary 
to  buy  fir-poles  for  the  support  of  his  cell  walls  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  sooner  or  later,  it  must 
almost  inevitably  happen  that  ons  stroke  of  the 
piekax  shall  produce  a  fall  of  sand  behind  him, 
and  set  an  impassable  barrier  between  him  and 
the  world  without.  It  will  then  be  to  little  pur- 
pose that  another  may  be  working  near  him, 
prompt  to  give  the  alarm  and  get  assistance ; 
tons  upon  tons  of  heavy  sand  divide  the  victim 
from  the  rescuers,  and  they  must  prop  and  ropf 
their  way  at  every  step,  lest  they  too  perish. 
Such  accidents  are  therefore  mostly  fatal';  if  the 
man  was  not  at  once  crushed,  by  a  fall  of  sand 
upon  him,  he  has  been  cut  off  from  the  outer  air, 
and  suffocated  in  his  narrow  worm-hole.  White- 
knights  is  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  this  cliff, 
inhabited  almost  entirely  by  persons  following 


this  scythe-stone  trade.  The  few  agricultural 
laborers  there  to  be  met  with  may  be  distinguished 
at  a  glance  from  their  brethren  of  the  pits ;  the 
bronzed  cheeks  from  the  hectic,  the  muscular 
frames  from  the  bodies  which  disease  has  weak- 
ened, and  which  dissipation  helps  to  a  more  swift 
decay.  The  cottages  are  not  Ul-built,  ^nd  gen- 
erally stand  detached  in  a  small  garden;  their 
little  porches  may  be  seen  of  an  evening  thronged 
with  dirty  pretty  children,  helping  &ther  outside 
his  cavern  by  carrying  the  stone  away  in  little 
baskets,  as  ho  brings  it  out  to  them. 

Beside  the  Luta  rivulet,  which  has  pleasanter 
nooks,  more  flowery  banks,  and  falls  more  musical 
than  any  stream  in  Devon;  beside  this  brook, 
and  parted  by  a  Kttle  wood  of  beeches  and  wild 
laurel  from  the  village,  is  a  very  pearl  of  cottages. 
Honeysuckle,  red-rose,  and  sweet-briar  hold  it 
entangled  in  a  fragrant  net-work  ;  they  fall  over 
the  little  windows,  making  twilight  at  midnoon, 
yet  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  cutting  them 
away  or  tying  up  a  single  tendril.  Grandfather 
Markham  and  his  daughter  Alice,  with  John 
Drewit,  her  husband  and  master  of  the  house, 
used  to  live  there,  and  they  had  three  little  chil- 
dren, Jane,  Henry,  and  Joe. 

A  little  room  over  the  porch  was  especially 
neat.  It  was  the  best  room  in  the  cottage,  and 
therein  was  lodged  old  Markham,  who  had,  so 
far  as  the  means  of  his  children  went,  the  best 
^of  board  as  well.  He  was  not  a  very  old  man, 
but  looked  ten  years  older  than  he  was,  and  his 
hand  shook  through  an  infirmity  more  grievous 
than  age.  He  was  a  gin-drinker. ;  John  Drewit 
had  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  not  only  his  own 
household  in  food  and  clothing,  but  also  his  poor 
old  father-in-Uw  in  drink. 

John  was  a  hale  yoUng  man  when  first  I  knew 
him,  but  he  soon  began  to  alter.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light  he  was  away  to  the  sand-cliff  by  a 
pleasant  winding  path  through  the  beechwood 
and  up  the  steps  which  his  own  spade  had  cut. 
One  or  two  of  them  he  had  made  broader  than 
the  rest,  at  intervals,  where  one  might  willingly 
sit  down  to  survey  the  glory  spread  beneath  ;  the 
low,  white,  straw-thatched  farms  gleaming  like 
light  among  the  pasture-lands,  the  little  towns 
each  with  its  shimng  river,  and  the  great  old  city 
in  the  hazy  distance ;  the  high  beacon  hills,  the 
woods,  and  far  as  eye  could  see,  the  mist  that 
hung  over  the  immense  Atlantic.  This  resting 
on  5ie  upward  path,  at  first  a  pleasure,  became 
soon  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  that,  too,  long 
before  the  couch  had  settled  down  upon  him; 
few  men  in  Whiteknights  have  their  lungs  so 
whole  that  they  can  climb  up  to  their  pits  without 
a  halt  or  two. 

The  old  man  helped  his  son-in-law  sometimes ; 
he  was  a  good  sort  of  old  man  by  nature,  and 
not  a  bit  more  selfish  than  a  drunkard  always 
must  be.  He  ground  the  rough  stones  into  shape 
at  home,  minded  the  children  in  his  dauehter*s 
absence,  and  even  used  the  pick  himself  when  h6 
was  Bpber.  John,  too,  was  for  his  wife*s  sake 
tolerant  of  the  old  man's  infirmity,  though  half 
his  little  earnings  went  to  gratify  the  oldjn^\ 
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appetite.  At  last  oeceeeity  compelled  him  to  be, 
as  he  thought,  undutiful.  Pnnt  aAer  print  van- 
ished from  the  cottage  walls,  every  Uttle  ortia- 
ment,  not  actually  necessary  fomiture,  was  sold : 
absolute  want  threatened  the  household,  when 
John  at  last  stated  firmly,  though  tenderly,  that 
grandfather  musk  give  up  the  gin-bottle  or  find 
•some  other  dwelling.  Ahce  was  overcome  with 
tears,  hat  when  appealed  to  by  the  old  man, 
pointed  to  her  dear  hust>and,  and  bowed  her  head 
to  his  wise  words. 

For  two  months  after  this  time,  there  were  no 
more  drunken  words  nor  angry  tongues  to  be 
heard  within  John's  pleatont  cottage.  Nothing 
was  said  by  daughter  or  by  son-in-law  of  the  long 
•core  at  the  pubUc-house  that  was  being  paid  off 
by  instalments ;  the  daughter  looked  no  longer 
at  her  father  with  reproachful  pyes,  and  the 
children  never  again  had  to  be  taken  to  bed 
before  their  time — hurried  away  from  the  sight 
of  their  ^andfather*s  shame.  At  last,  howevei;, 
on  one  Sunday  evening  in  July,  the  ruling  passion 
had  again  the  mastery ;  Markham  came  home  in 
a  worse  state  than  ever ;  and  in  addition. to  the 
usual  debasement,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
possessed  also  by  some  maudlin  terror,  that  he 
had  no  power  to  express. 

Leaving  him  on  his  bed  in  a  lethargie  sleep, 
John  sallied  forth  as  usual  at  dawn ;  his  boys^ 
Harry  and  Joe,- carrying  up  for  him  his  miner's 
spade  and  basket.  Heavy-hearted  as  h^  was,  he 
ooukl  not  help  being  gladdened  by  t^e  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  His  daughter  told  me 
that  she  never  saw  him  stand  so  long  looking  at 
the  country — he  seemed  unwillingly  to  leave  the 
sunUght  fbr  his  dark,  fiir-winding  burrow.  His 
burrow  he  had  no  reason  to  dread.  Poverty  never 
had  pressed  so  hard  upon  John  Drewit  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  sell  away^  the  fir-props  that  assured 
the  safety  of  his  life.  Often  and  often  had  his 
voice  been  load  against  those  men,  who,  knoi^ring 
of  the  mortal  danger  to  which  they  exposed  their 
neighbors,  gave  drink  or  money  in  exchange  for 
them  to  the  foolhardy  and  vicious.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  his  horror  when  he  went  into  his  cave 
that  morning,  and  found  that  his  own  props  had 
been  removed.  They  had  not  been  taken  from 
the  entrance,  where  a  passer-by  might  have  ob- 
served their  absence-;  all  was  right  for  the  first 
twenty  yards,  but  beyond  that  distance  down  to 
the  end  of  his  long  toil-worn  labjrrinth  every  pole 
was  stripped  away.  Surely  he  knew  atr  once 
that  it  was  not  an  enemy  who  had  done  this ;  he 
knew  that  the  wretched  old  man  who  lay  stupefied 
at  hoihe,  had  stolen  and  sold  his  life  defense  fbr 
drink.  AU  that  the  poor  fellow  told  his  boys 
was  that  they  should  keep  within  the  safe  part 
of  the  digging  while  he  himself  worked  on  into 
the  rock  as  usual.  Three  or  four  times  he  brought 
out  a  heap  of  scythe-stones  in  hii  basket,  and 
then  he  was  seen  alive  no  more. 

Harry,  his  eldest  son,  was  nearest  to  the  un- 
propped  passage  when  the  sand  cliff  fell.  When 
he  heard  his  father  call  out  suddenly,  he  ran  at 
once  eagerly,  running  toward  the  candle  by  which 
the  miner  worked,  but  on  a  sudden  all  was  dark ; 


there  was  no  light  from  candle  or  from 
before  and  behind  was  utter  blackness,*  and  there 
wasa  noise  like  thunder  in  his  ears.  The  whole 
hill  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  them  both,  and 
many  tons  of  earth  parted  the  &ther  from  his 
child.  The  sand  about  the  boy  did  not  press  on 
him  closely.  A  heavy  piece  of  cliff  that  held  to- 
gether was  supported  by  the  narrow  walls  of  the 
passage,  and  his  fate  was  undetermined.  He 
attended  only  to  the  muffled  sounds  vrithin  the 
rock,  from  which  he  knew  that  his  &ther,  though 
they  might  be  the  sounds  of  his  death  struggle, 
still  lived. 

To  the  people  outside  the  alarm  had  instantly 
been  given  by  the  other  child,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  laborers  from  field  and 
cave  came  hurrying  up  to  the  rescue.  Two  only 
could  dig  tog^hcr,  two  more  propped  the  way 
behind  them  foot  by  foot ;  relays  eagerly  waited 
at  the  entrance ;  and  not  an  instant  was  lost  in 
replacing  this  exhausted  workmen.  Every  thing 
Was  done  as  quickly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
judiciously  as  possible ;  the  surgeon  had  at  the 
first  been  ridden  for,  at  full  speed,  to  the  neigh- 
boring town';  brandy  and  other  stimulants,  a  rude 
lancet — ^with  which  many  of  the  men  were  but 
too  well  practiced  operators — bandages  and  blank- 
eta  were  all  placed  ready  at  hand :  for  the  dis- 
aster was  so  common  at  Whiteknights  that  every 
man  at  once  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done. 
Those  who  were  not  actively  engaged  about  the 
cave,  were  bus/  in  the  construction  of  a  litter — 
perhaps  a  bier — ^for  the  unhappy  victims. 

How  this  could  have  happened  1  was  the  whis- 
pered wonder.  John  was  knowh  to  be  hi  too 
prudent  a  man  to  have  been  working  without 
props,  and  yet  fresh  ones  had  to  be  supplied  to 
the  rescuers,  for  they  found  none  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  poor  widow— «very  moment  made 
more  sure  of  her  bereavement — stood  a  little  way 
aside ;  having  begged  for  a  spade  tod  been  re- 
fused, she  stood  with  her  two  children  hanging 
to  her  apron,  staring  fixedly  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

Down  at  the  cottage  there  was  an  old  man  in- 
voking Heaven's  vengeance  on  his  own  gray 
head  and  reproaching  himself  fiercely  with  the 
consequences  of  his  bnital  vice ;  he  had  stolen 
the  poles  from  his  son's  pit  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing, to  provide  hihiself  with  drink ;  and  on  that 
very  day,  even  before  he  was  quite  recovered  from 
his  yesterday's  debauch,  he  was  to  see  the  victim 
of  his  recklessness  brought  home  a  lifeless  heap. 
He  saw  John  so  brought  in,  but  with  the  eyes  of 
a  madman ;  his  brain,  weakened  by  drunkenness, 
never  recovered  from  that  shock. 

Basket  and  barrow  had  been  brought  full  out 
of  the  pit  a  hundred  times ;  and  it  was  almost 
noon  before,  from  the  bowels  of  the  very  mount- 
ain as  it  seemed,  there  came  up  a^Iow  moaning 
cry.  "My  child,  my  child,"  murmured  the 
mother:  and  the  digging  became  straightway 
even  yet  more  earnest,  almost  frantic  in  its  speed 
and  violence.  Presently  into  the  arms  of  Alice 
little  Harry  was  delivered,  pale  and  corpse-like, 
but  aliv6 ;  and  then  a  shout  as  of  an  army  was 
set  tip  by  all  the  men. 
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They  dag  oa  until  after  sunset — long  after 
they  had  lost  all  hope  of  finding  John  alive.  His 
body  was  at  last  found.  It  was  placed  upon  the 
litter,  and  taken,  under  the  soft  erening  sky, 
down  through  the  beech  wood  home.  Alice 
walked  by  its  side,  holding  its  hand  in  hers, 
speechless,  and  with  dry  eyes.  She  ne^er  knew 
until  afl^  her  father's  death,  how  her  dear  John 
was  murdered.  She  used  to  wonder  why  the 
old  man  shrank  from  hm  when  she  visited  him, 
as  she  often  did,  in  his  confinement.  The  poor 
widow  is  hving  now,  though  she  h^  suffered 
grief  and  want.  Her  slaughter  Jane  has  married 
a  field  laborer,  and  her  sons,  by  whom  she  is  now 
well  supported,  have  never  set  foot  in  a  pit  since 
they  lost  their  father. 
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RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  WOMEN. 

fO  one  denies  the  fact  that  women  have 
wrongs ;  we  wrangle  only  over  the  alphabet 
of  amelioration.  Some  advocate  her  being  un- 
sexed  as  the  best  means  of  doing  her  justice ; 
others  propose  her  intellectual  annihilation,  and 
the  further  suppression  of  her  individuality,  on 
the  homcBopathic  principle  of  giving  as  a  cure  the 
cause  of^he  disease. 

How  few  open  the  golden  gates  which  lead  to 
the  middle  Sacred  Way,  whose  stillness  offends 
the  noisy,  and  whose  retirement  disgusts  the 
restless ;  the  middle  path  of  a  noble,  unpretend- 
ing, redeeming,  domestic,  usefulness:  stretching 
out  from  Home,  like  the  rays  pf  a  beaotiftil  star, 
all  over  the  world !  Yet  here  have  walked  the 
holy  women  of  all  ages ;  a  long  line  of  saints  and 
heroines ;  whose  virtues  have  influenced  count- 
less generations,  and  who  have  done  more  for 
the  advancement  of  humanity  than  all  the  Pub- 
lic Functionists  together.  Not  that  the  compar- 
ison bespeaks  much,  or  is  worthy  of  the  sacred 
Truth. 

A  word  with  ye,  O  Public  Functionists — ^ye 
damagers  of  a  good  cause  by  loading  it  with 
ridicule — ^ye  assassins  of  truth  by  burying  it  be- 
neath exaggeration!  A  woman  such  as  ye 
would  make  her — teaching,  preaching,  voting, 
judging,  conunanding  a  man-of-war,  and  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  battalion — would  be  simply 
an  amorphous  monster,  not  worth  the  little  finger 
of  the  wife  we  would  all  secure  if  we  could,  the 
laeens  ft  plactm  uxor^  the  gentle  helpmeet  of 
our  burdeniB,  the  soother  of  our  sorrows,  ^md  the 
enhancer  of  our  joys !  Imagine  a  follower  of  a 
certain  Miss  Betsy  Millar,  who  for  twelve  years 
commanded  the  Scotch  brig,' CloetBs— imagine 
such  an  one  at  the  head  of  one>  table^  with  homy 
hands  covered  with  fiery  red  scars  and  blackened 
with  tar,  her  voice  hoarse  and  cracked,  her  skin 
tanned  and  hardened,  her  language  seasoned  with 
nautical  allusions  and  quartei^d«±  imagery,  and 
her  gait  and.  step  the  rollicking  roll  of  a  bluff 
Jack-tar.  She  might  be  very  estimable  aa  a  hu- 
man being,  Honorable^  brave,  and  generous,  but 
she  would  not  be  a  woman :  she  would  not  fulfill 
one  condition  of  womanhood,  and  therefore  she 
would  be  unfit  and  imperfect,  unsuited  to  her 
pku:e  and  unequal  to  her  functions.     What  man 


(moderately  sane)  would  prefer  a  woman  who 
had  been  a  sea  captain  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  the 
most  ordinary  of  piano-playing  and  ilower^paint- 
ing  young  ladiest  Mindless  as  the  one  might 
be,  the  rough  practicality  of  the  other  would  be 
worse;  and  helpless  as  fashionable  education 
makes  young  ladies.  Heaven  defiend  us  from  the 
virile  energy  of  a  race  of  Betsy  Millars !  Yet  one 
philosopher  has  actually  been  found,  who  has  had 
the  moral  courage  to  quote  this  lady^s  career  as 
a  proof  that  women  are  fitted  by  nature  for  offi- 
ces which  men  have  always  assumed  to  them- 
selves, and  that  it  would  be  a  wise,  and  healthful, 
and  a  natural  state  of  society  which  should  man 
brigs  with  boarding-school  girls,  and  appoint 
emancipated  females  as  their  commanders.  We 
wish  Mr.  Thomas  Weotworth  Higginson,  the 
heroic  champion  of  Betsy  Millar,  no  worse  fote 
than  to  marry  one  of  his  &vonte  sea  captain- 
esses. 

In  the  Uto|»a  that  is  to  come,  women  are  t* 
be  voters,  barristers,  members  of  congress,  and 
judges.  They  are  to  rUsh  to  the  poUkig-booth, 
and  mount  the  hustings,  defiant  of  brickbats  and 
careless  of  eggs  and  cabbages.  They  are  to 
mingle  with  the  passions  and  violences  of  men 
by  way  of  asserting  their  equality,  and  to  take 
part  in  their  vices  by  way  of  gaining  their  rights. 
They  are  to  be  barristers,  too,  with  real  blue  bags, 
pleading  for  murderers  and  sifUng  the  evidence 
oi  divorce  cases ;  offices,  no  doubt,  highly  con- 
ducive to  their  moral  advancement  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  purity,  but  such  as  we,  being  of 
the  old-fashioned  and  eminently  unenlightened 
school,  would  rather  not  see  our  wives  or  daugh- 
ters engaged  in.  Of  doctoresses  we  vrill  say  no- 
thing. The  care  and  the  cure  of  the  sick  belong 
to  wom^i,  as  do  all  things  gentle  and  loving. 
And  though  we  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  with  our 
present  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that  a 
gentlewoman  of  refinement  anjd  delicacy  should 
firequent  dissecting-rooms  among  4he  crowd  of 
young  students,  and  cut  up  dead  bodies  and  liv- 
ing tmes  as  her  mother  cut  out  baby-clothes,  yet 
the  care  of  the  sick  is  so  holy  a  duty,  that  if  these 
terrible  means  are  necessary,  they  aie  sanctified 
by  the  end,  and  God  prosper  those  who  under^ 
take  them!  But  tb^  are  not  necessary.  Wom- 
en are  better  as  medical  assiitants  than  as  in- 
dependent practitioners ;  their  services  are  more 
valuable  when  obeying  than  when  originating 
orders ;  and  as  nurses  they  do  more  good  than 
as  doctors.  Besides,  it  would  be  rat^  an  in- 
convenient profession  at  times.  A  handsome 
woman,  under  forty— or  over  it — ^would  be  a 
dangerous  doctor  for  most  men ;  and  as  spedd- 
ities  m  medicine  are  quackeries,  it  would  be 
humbug  and  affectation  to  shrink  from  any  cases. 
For,  admitting  the  principle  that  woman*s  mis- 
sion-'^^t  least  one  of  them^-is  to  doctor,  it  must 
be  extended  in  practice  to  all  alike.  And  vre 
may4magine  various  circmnstaQoes  in  which  a 
^oung  doctress  Vottld  be  somewhat  embarrassing^ 
if  not  embarrassed ;  yet  what  are  we  to  do  vrhoi 
all  the  doctors  are  driven  out  of  the  field,  and  w« 
have  no  choice  left  nsl    And  if  women  are  to 
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be  our  doeton»  will  thtj  be  only  old  women,  and 
ugly  onee— will  there  never  be  bright  ejres  or 
din^lBd  oheeke  among  them  1  It  might  be  recy 
^eUghtftd  to  be  eared  by  a  beaatifol  young  wo- 
man, ikutead  of  by  a  crabbed  old  man,  yet  fur 
pradetoce  eake  we  ehould  vecommend  moat  wives 
and  methera  to  sead  ht  the  crabbed  old  man 
when  their  aona  and  huibands  are  ill,  and  to  be 
panicBlariy  oautioui  of  fiaoinine  M.  D.*s  in  gen- 
eral. 

One  or  two  pointe  of  hiunan  nature  the  Pimue 
Functionists  luid  emancipated  women  either  sink 
or  pervert  The  inatincu  above  all.  The  in- 
etinot  of  protection  in  man  and  the  inatinct  of 
dependence  in  woman  they  dectine  to  know  any 
thmg  abont ;  tiisy  see  nothing  aacied  in  the  &k 
•f  maternity,  no  ftilfillment  of  natural  destiny  in 
marriage,  aiad  they  find  no  aanctifying  power  in 
Ike  grace  of  self-eacrifice.  These  are  in  theif  eyes 
(he  cauads  of  woman*s  degradation.  To  be  equal 
with  man,  she  must  join  in  the  slarife  with  him, 
wrestle  for  the  distinctions,  and  scramble  for  the 
good  places.  She  must  no  longer  stand  in  the 
shade  apart,  riiedding  the  blesang  of  peace  and 
and  cahmiess  on  the  combatants,  ilrhen  they  re- 
turn home  heated  and  weaiy,  but  she  must  be 
out  in  the  blazing  sun,  toiling  and  fighting  too, 
»nd  mmking  every  victory  by  the  grave-stone  of 
eome  dear  virtue,  canonised  since  -the  worid  be- 
gan. Homes  deserted,  children — the  most  soK 
emu  responsibility  of  aU — given  to  a  stranger^s 
hand,  iBodesty,  unselfishness,  patience,  obedi- 
ence, endurance,  all  that  has  made  angels  of  hur 
manity  koust  be  trampled  under  foot,  while  the 
Emancipated  Woman  vralks  proudly  forward  to 
the  goal  of  the  glittering  honors  of  public  lifo, 
her  true  honors  lying  crushed  beneath  her,  un- 
noticed. This  these  jxoby  gentry  think  will  ele- 
vate woman. 

Women  have  grave  legal  and  social  wrongs, 
but  will  this  absurd  advocacy  of  exaggeration 
remedy  themi  The  laws  which  deny  the  indi- 
vidnalfty  of  a  wife,  under  the  shallow  pretense 
of  a  legal  lie;  which  award  different  punish- 
meots  for  the  same  vice ;  the  laws  whirkglnss 
women  with  infonts  and  idiots,  and  which  re- 
cognize prindples  they  neither  extend  nor  act 
on ;  these  are  the  real  and  substantial  Wrongs 
of  Women,  which  will  not,  however,  be  amended 
fay  making  them  commanders  in  the  navy  or 
judges  on  the  bench.  To  fling  4hem  into  the 
thick  of  the  strife  would  be  but  to  teach  them  the 
igotism  and  hardness,  the  grasfMng  selfishness, 
and  the  vain-gloiy  of  men,  which  it  has  been 
their  mission,  since  the  world  began,  to  repress, 
to  elevate,  to  soften,  and  to  purify.  Give  woman 
public  functions,  sad  you  destroy  the  very  springs 
of  her  influence.  For  her  influence  is,  and  must 
be,  moral  more  than  intellectual — inteUectual  only 
as  filtenng  through  the  moral  nature ;  and  if  you 
destroy  the  moral  nature,  if  you  weaken  its  vir- 
tues and  sully  its  holiness,  what  of  power  or  in- 
fluence remains  1  She  wili  gaia  place  and  lose 
power;  she  will  gain  honors  and  lose  virtues, 
when  she  has  pusfausd  her  fether  or  her  son  to  the 
wall,  and  usurped  the  seats  consecrated  by  nature  | 
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to  them  alone.  Yes,  by  nature;  in  spite  of  the 
denial  of  the  Public  Functsonists.  Her  flaecid 
museles,  tender  skin,  highly  Msivoas  firgsiiaa 
tion,  and  aptitude  for  intemal  iiguiy,  dedde  the 
question  of  oBkea  involving  hard  boSiy  labor; 
while  the  predominance  of  instinct  over  reason, 
and  of  feeing  over  intellect,  as  a  rule,  unfits  lisr 
for  judicial  or  legbUttve  eommaad.  Her  power  is 
essentially  i^  stfent  and  unseen  moral  influenee; 
her  fitnctione  are  those  of  a  wife  and  mother. 
The  emancipatists  rate  these  fawiions  very  li^ii- 
ly,  compared  with  the  duty  and  delight  of  haiS^g 
in  main-top-sails  or  speedufying  at  an  election. 
They  seem  to  regard  the  maternal  race  as  a  race 
apart,  a  kind  of  necessary  cattle,  just  to  keep  up 
the  stock ;  and  even  of  these  natural  drudges  the 
most  gifted  aouls  may  give  up  their  children  to 
the  care  of  othera,  as  queen-bees  give  their  young 
to  tlie  workere.  Yet  no  woman  who  does  her 
duty  faithfiilly  to  her  husband  and  cMldren,  will 
find  her  time  unemployed,  or  her  life  incomplstek 
The  educatioii  of  her  children  alone  would  sofll* 
ciently  Mnpfoy  any  true-hearted  woman ;  for  ed» 
ttcation  ie  not  a  matter  of  scfaool*hours,  but  of 
that  subtle  influsnee  of  example  whidi  makes 
every  moment  a  seed-time  of  fiitute  good  or  ill. 
And  the  woman  who  is  teo  gifted,  too  iateQectnal, 
to  find  soope  for  her  mind  and  heart  in  the  edu- 
cation of  hot  child,  who  pants  for  a  move  import 
tant  work  than  the  training  of  an  immortal  soul, 
who  prefers  quarter-decks  and  pulpits  to  a  still 
home  and  a  school-desk,  is  not  a  sea-captain,  nor 
a  preacher  by  mis8ion--ehe  is  sin^y  not  a  wo- 
man. She  is  a  natural  bkmder,  a  mere  unfinished 
sketch ;  fit  neither  for  quarter-deeks  nor  for  home, 
able  neither  to  command  men  nor  to  educate 
children. 

But  the  true  Woman,  for  whose  ambitioa  a 
husband's  love  and  her  children's  adoration  are 
sufiicient,  who  applies  her  militaiy  instincts  to 
the  d^iplipe  of  her  household,  and  wnose  legis- 
lative faculties  exercise  themselves  in  maldng 
laws  for  her  nursery;  whose  intellect  has  fiekl 
enough  for  her  in  communion  with  her  husband, 
and  whose  heart  ailu  no  oCher  honors  than  his 
love  and  admiration;  a  woman  who  does  not 
think  it  a  weakness  to  attend  to  her  toilette,  and 
who  does  not  disdain  to  be  beautiful ;  who  be- 
lieves in  the  virtue  of  glossy  hair  and  well-fitting 
gowns,  and  who  eschews  rents  and  raveled 
edges,  slipshod  shoes,  and  audacbus  make-ups ;  a 
woman  who  speaks  low  and  who  does  not  speak 
much;  who  is  patient  and  gentle,  and  intellectual 
and  industrious ;  who  loves  more  than  she  rea* 
sons,  and  yet  does  not  love  blindly ;  who  never 
scolds,  and  rarely  argues,  but  who  rebukes  with 
a  caress,  and  adjusts  wi&  a  smile:  a  woman 
who  is  tke  wife  we  all  have  dreamt  of  once  in 
our  lives,  and  who  is  the  mother  we  still  worship 
in  Uie  backward  distance  of  the  past :  such  a 
woman  as  this  does  more  for  human  nature,  and 
more  for  woman's  cause,  than  all  the  sea-captains, . 
judges,  banisters,  and  members  of  parliament 
put  together— God-given  and  Ood-blened  as  she 
is !  If  such  a  wife  as  this  has  leisure  which  she 
wishes  to  empfoy  actively,    he  will  always  find 
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•ocapation,  and  of  a  right  kind  too.  There  are 
the  poor  and  the  sick  round  her  home ;  she  will 
visit  them,  and  nnrse^hem,  and  teach  their  child- 
ren, and  lecture  theb  drunken  husbands;  she 
will  fulfill  her  duty  better  thus  than  by  wtlkiog 
the  hospitals,  or  preaching  on  Sundays !  There 
are  meetings  to  attend  also,  and  school  commit- 
tees, and  clothing-clubs,  and  'ragged  schools  to 
ofganize ;  and  her  voice  wiU  sound  more  sweet 
and  natural  there  than  when  shrieking  through  a 
speaking-trumpet  or  echoing  in  court.  And  there 
are  books  to  read,  and  then  to  discuss  by  the  tiro- 
side  with  her  husband,  when  he  comes  home  in 
the  evening — though  perhaps  his  attentioQ  may 
sometimes  wander  from  the  subject  to  her  little 
foot,  peeping  out  from  under  the  Bounces  over 
the  fender,  or  to  the  white  hands  stitching  so 
busily — and  is  not  this  better  than  apublic  le^ure 
in  a  Bloomer  costume  \  And  then,  perhaps,  she 
oan  help  her  husband  in  his  profession,  write 
out  a  ckar  manuscript  fqr  his  editor,  or  copy  a 
deed,  find  out  references  and  mark  them  for  him, 
or  perhaps  correct  his  sermon,  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  his  congregation— which,  we  contend, 
is  a  fitter  occupation  than  arguing  divorce  cases 
in  a  wig  and  blue  bag,  or  floundering  in  the 
quagmires  of  theology  ixi  bands  and  a  scholar's 
hood.  Our  natural  woman,  too,  loves  her  child- 
ren, and  looks  after  them ;  but  the  babies  of  our 
emancipated  woman  belong  as  much  to  the  state 
as  to  her,  and  as  much  to  chance  as  to  either. 
Our  natural  woman  plays  vrith  her  chikhren,  and 
lets  them  puU  down  her  thick  hair  into  a  curtain 
over  her  face,  and  ruffle  even  her  clean  gown 
with  their  tiny  hands :  but  the  emancipated  wo- 
man holds  baby-playing  a  degradation,  and  re- 
signs it  to  servants  and  governesses. 

Qivc  us  the  loving,  quiet  wife,  the  good  mother, 
the  sweet,  unselfish  sister ;  give  us  women  beau- 
tiful and  woroanlyi  and  we  will  dispense  with 
their  twel'<<i  years*  service  on  board  a  brig,  or 
two  or  three  yean*  close  attendance  in  a  dissect- 
ing-room. Give  us  gentlewomen,  who  believe 
in  milliners,  and  know  the  ait  of  needlework ; 
who  can  sew  on  buttons  and  make  baby-clothes ; 
who,  while  they  use  their  heads,,  do  not  leave 
their  hands  idle ;  who,  while  claiming  to  be  intel- 
lectual beings,  claim  also  to  be  natural  and  loving 
beings — ^nay,  even  obedient  and  self-sacrificing 
beings,  two  virtues  of  the  Old  Worid  which  our 
Utopiani  count  as  no  virtues  at  all.  Oh,  Utopi- 
ans! Leave  nature*s  loveliest  work  alone!  Let 
women  have  their  rights,  in  Heaven*s  name,  but 
do  not  thrust  them  into  places  which  they  can 
not  fill,  and  give  them  functions  they  can  not 
perform— except  to  their  own  disadvantage,  and 
the  darkening  of  the  brightest  side  of  this  worid. 
Reflect  (if  ye  ever  do  reflect)  <m  the  destiny  of 
woman,  wl^ch  nature  has  graven  on  her  soul  and 
body ;  a  vrile,  a  mother,  a  help-meet  and  a  fiiend ; 
but  not  by  mind  or  by  person  ever  meant  to  be  an 
inferior  man,  doing  his  worit  badly  while  neglect- 
ing her  own.  The  shadow  of  man  darkens  the 
path  of  woman,  and  while  walking  by  his  side, 
she  yet  walks  not  in  ths  same  light  with  him. 
Her  home  is  in  the  shade,  and  her  duties  are  still 


and  noiseless ;  his  is  in  the  broad  daylight,  aad 
his  works  are  stormy  and  tumultuous;  but  the 
one  IB  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  while  he 
labon  Ibr  h«r  she  watches  for  him,  and,  energy 
and  love  leave  nothing  incomplete  in  their  livca. 
Rest  in  the  shade,  dear  woman!  Find  yo« 
happiness  in  love,  in  quiet,  in  home  activity  and 
in  natural  duties ;  turn  as  from  your  ruin  frctti 
all  those  glaring  images  of  honor  whkh  a  vreik 
ambition  places  before  you. 


w\ 


BELLADONNA. 
HAT  are  you  looking  at  so  attentively,  my 
firiend  1  Tour  eyes  wander  round  the  room 
ceaselessly.  You  inspect  every  thing,  and  you 
seem  half  pleased,  half  sorrowful.  What  is  it 
that  ails  you  1  Ah  *  you  are  looking  now  at  my 
wife.  Yes !  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  she  is 
very  pretty.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  larap-ligfat 
falhng  on  those  dark  glossy  bands  of  hair  that 
sweep  abotft  her  forehoid.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
her  small  white  fingen  glide  so  nimbly  all  over 
that  tiny  cap  which  she  is  embroidering.  The 
steam  from  the  tea-um  rises  in  wreaths  through 
the  room.  The  sea-coal  fire  blaies  brightly,  and 
sheds  a  red  and  flickering  light  on  the  sihrer 
spoons  and  tea-service.  You,  my  frimd,  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  with  your  legs  stretched 
out,  and  the  cigar,  which  in  consideration  of  our 
fiiendship  my  wife  permits  you  to  smoke,  hdd 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger.  I,  on  the 
other  side,  with  the  last  number  of  Bleak  House 
in  my  hand,  have  just  turned  firom  that  meumful 
death  of  Lady  Dedlock  to  the  happy  picture  set 
before  me,  and,  as  my  eyes  foil  on  that  rounded 
and  graceful  figure  seated  near  the  table,  working 
so  quietly,  and  ever  and  anon  casting  a  stray  and 
loving  glance  bitherward,  I  thank  God  from  my 
heart  that  she  is  not  wandering  ofi*  through  the 
cold,  bleak  country,  vrith  the  memory  of  guilt 
trscking  her  steps,  while  the  husband  lies  at  home 
fiunt  and  speechless  vrith  sorrow  ! 

I  vrte  hicky,  you  say,  to  get  her  1  Well !  no 
matter ;  if  you  did  not  sayit,  you  looked  it,  and  I 
answvr  all  the  same^I  agree  with  you,  my  fiiend. 
But  I  had  my  little  difliculties;  too.  It  is  true 
that  no  terrible  i^>ectre  of  secret  sin  and  undying 
sorrow  loomed  up  between  us,  through  which  we 
could  not  pierce ;  but  we  went  through  many  sad 
hours,  and  experienced  many  a  biting  wind  before 
we  turned  that  corner  of  our  Life*s  journey  where 
our  present  happiness  lay  waiting  for  us.  Now 
I  see  by  those  vridely-opened  eyes  and  hatf> 
pttted  lips  that  you  are  eageily  wishing  for  the 
story  of  my  love.  If  my  vrife  permits  it,  you 
shall  have  it.     May  I,  Belladonna  t 

The  dark  eyes  are  lifted  from  the  tiny  cap,  and 
turn  on  me  with  a  consenting  glance ;  but  in 
their  brown  depths  I  see  stirring  many  very 
mournful  memories,  that  rise  higher  and  higher 
as  I  tell  the  story  of  the  past,  untU  at  last  they 
overflow  in  tears. 

A  kiss,  dear  Belladonna,  before  I  begm. 
♦  ♦  •  »  • 

I  have  told  you  before,  my  friend,  that  BeHa- 
donna  is  an  only  efaikl.    You  know,  also,  that  she 
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lined  the  voad.  I  dare  not  enter,  however,  ibr  I 
had  no  monej  to  pi^  for  the  refreshments.  Once 
I  hid  to  pfeteod  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  when 
she  asked  me  to  take  her  to  see  a  panorama  of 
New  York  which  was  then  exhibiting  in  some 
1)iiilding  which  we  were  passing.  If  ever  the 
temptation  to  become  a  thief  was  strong  upon  me, 
It  was  then.  I  seriously  revolved  for  several 
nighli  the  propriety  of  turning  highway-robber. 
At  last  I  summoned  op  courage  to  tell  her  my  cir- 
cumstances. I  disclosed  all  my  poverty  in  fear 
and' trembling.  How  I  tr4s  ofteh  dinnerlcss — 
how  my  clothes  were  in  pawn — how  I  expected 
a  remittance— 4hat  remittanoe  which  poor  men 
are  always  expecting — ^which,  if  I  did  not  receive, 
I  should  have  to  seek  some  mendicity  asylum ; 
all  these  thing*  I  told  her,  earnestly,  truthfully, 
nay,  almost  tearfully  How  beautifully  she  heard 
it !  How  beauti&illy  she  tpcke  to  me !  With 
her  little  hand  pushed  trustingly  into  mine,  and 
her  little  arm  thrown  around  my  broad  shoulden, 
as  if  she,  poor  weak  little  woman,  woold,  from 
sheer  strength  of  love,  shelter  me  firom  all  those 
evils  I  spoke  ol^  she  cheered  ine  up,  and  bade  me 
take  good  heart,  tiAd  offered  to  share  with  me  all 
earthly  ills.  I  wept  with  joy  to  find  her  so  true 
but  did  not  accept  her  offer.  I  loved  her  too 
well  to  thrust  my  pangs  of  misery  upon  her. 

Did  I  not.  Belladonna  t 

Me^while  I  grew  thin  and  pale,  for  I  was 
starving  ;  and  my  old  German-student  coat  grew 
whitar  and  whiter  at  the  seams,  and  my  only  pair 
of  boots  were  in  the  last  stage  of  dissohition.  I 
know  no  load  that  sits  more  heavily  on  a  poor  gen- 
tleman*s  heart  than  bad  booU.  A  shabby  hat  may 
pass  vrith  a  thousand  different  excuses.  Someone 
may  have  sat  upon  your  new  one  the  night  before 
at  the  opera,  and  obliged  you  to  make  a  shift  with 
your  second  best ;  or  it  may  have  been  blown  off 
of  your  head  crossing  a  bridge*  and  floated  mock- 
ingly away  on  the  rough  waters  of  t^  river ;  or 
it  may  have  been  taken  by  misittki  at  a  fashion- 
able baU,  and  the  indifferent  tile  you  are  now 
wearing  left  in  its  stead.  All  these  theories  may 
surround  and  fortify  a  shabby  hat,  but  broken 
boots  are  inexcusable.  No  such  accidents  ever* 
happen  to  boots.  You  can  not  be  supposed  to 
lose  them.  Ne  man*s  boots  were  ever  blown  into 
h  river,  and  sitting  on  them  would  not  do  them 
the  slightest  harm.  A  split  across  the  uppers,  or 
a  loose  sole  are  evident  and  inexcusable  signs  of 
pover^.  If  you  have  a  hole  in  the  aide  of  one 
of  them*  every  one  in  the  street  tooks  at  it  It  is 
of  little  use  to  ink  your  stocking,  which  shows 
through.  I  have  tried  that.  The  inked  portion 
of  the  stocking  remains  in  its  proper  place  for  the 
first  few  minutes,  ^nd  the  boot  lo(4s  well  enough ; 
but  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  walking,  it  sMfls 
its  place  somehow,  and  an  agonizing  patch  of 
white  displays  itself.  Then,  when  the  soles  are 
very  thin,  with  what  inward  terror  one  walks 
over  rough  pavements.  How  certain  one  is  to 
knock  his  toe  violently  against  some  projecting 
iag-stone,  thereby  increasing  the  incipient  crack 
in  tht  side,  and,  mayhap,  utteriy  tearing  the  sole 
ftom  the  opper  leather !    Believe  ntf ,  my  dear 


fellow,  that  bad  boou  are  the  very  acme  of  misery. 
Mine  were  very  bad.  I  had  lost  a  heel  off*  the 
left  one^  and  my  great  toe  had  nufOe  its  appear- 
ance through  a  bole  in  the  top  of  the  other, 
which  hole  nothing  would  efface.  I  #ied  every 
thing,  from  sewing  a  patch  of  black  doth  under- 
neath, to  painting  my  stocking  with  black  paint, 
but  all  would  not  do.  The  hole  grew  larger  and 
larger  every  day,  and  the  hour  did  not  seem  far 
distant  when  my  foot,  grub-like,  would  triumph- 
antly cast  its  shell,  and  emerge  into  the  worid  un- 
trammeled  by  any  calf-skin  fetters. 

**  Dear  Noble,**  said  Belladonna  to  me,  as  we 
strolled  one  morning  together  down  the  street, 
**your  boots  are  shockmgly  bad.  Why  don*t 
you  get  another  pair!**  and  she  looked  at  me  as 
she  spoke  with  such  a  charming  forgetfulness  of 
my  financial  position,  that  it  waa  impossible  to 
be  angry  with  her, 

**  You  forget.  Belladonna,  that  in  order  to  buy 
boots  it  is  necessary  to  have  money,  and  just  at 
present — *' 

**  Dear  Noble,  forgive  me,**  and  she  pressed 
my  hand.  **  Indeed,  I  never  thought,  or  I  would 
not — but  there*s  my  bootmaker,**  she  cried,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought;  "why  not  go  to 
him!** 

**  If  you  mean  Pliquois,  Belladonna,  I  must 
again  recall  a  fact  to  your  recollection,  namely, 
that  he  makes  only  ladies*  boots,  and  I  don*t 
think  I  could  very  well  pass  for  a  young  damsel 
in  a  coat  like  this.** 

^  I  never  thought  of  that  either,**  she  answer- 
ed, musingly.  **  How  I  wish  papa  would  give 
me  some  money !  But  he  never  seems  to  think 
I  wsnt  any,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  him.** 

**  Hush,  chiM !  And  do  you  suppose  that  even 
if  you  had  money  I  vrould  take  it  from  you  T  No, 
no !  Noble  Sydale  has  not  reached  that  point  yet. 
There's  the  remittance  which  I  expect  every — ** 

I  stopped  suddenly.  Poor  Belladonna,  in  spite 
of  all  her  sympathy  for  me,  could  not  prevent  an 
inward  smile  from  twinkling  through  her  eyes 
at  the  mention  of  this  eternal  rcmitiance,  which 
was  always  on  the  point  of  arriving. 

**  Well,  laugh  away,  Belladonna ;  I  don*t  blame 
you,  though  really  I  have  no  doubt — Well/  I 
declare  ril  never  mention  that  remittance  again ! 
But  there's  my  Uncle  Jacob  Starr,  who  is  worth 
ever  so  many  millions  of  dollars— do  you  know 
that  a  presentiment  continually  haunts  me  that 
he  will  leave  me  something  handsome  when  he 
dies  ?  I  wrote  to  him  about  six  months  ago,  and 
never  got  any  answer.  He  is  very  old,  and, 
Heaven  knows,  may  be  dead  by  this  time.  How 
delightful  it  would  be  if  I  grew  suddenly  rich, 
Belladonna!** 

*'  Oh !  wouldn't  it !  We'd  go  immediately  to 
papa — ^no !  we'd  go  first  to  a  bootmaker's,  and  get 
you  a  pur  of  beautiful  patent-leather  boots  with 
red  tops.'* 

*'  That  would  be  splendor,  Belladonna  !** 

**  Yes !  and  then  we'd  go  to  the  best  tailor  in 
town,  and  get  you  a  charming  suit  of— of— " 

*'  Blue  tod  nhrer  would  look  well  with  the  red 
tofts,  dear.*' 
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then  we*d  hire  a  carriage  with  four  gray  horses 
and  a  postillion — an  open  carriage  it  should  b^ — 
and  we'd  prance  down  the  principal  streets  in 
great  state,  until  we  came  opposite  papa^s  house. 
And  as  the  carriage  drew  up  with  a  great  noise, 
he  would  look  out  of  the  window  to  see  who  it 
was,  and  then,  goodness  gracious !  how  surprised 
he  would  be  to  see  his  little  Belladonna  sitting 
Wside  a  tall,  elegant — *' 

«*  Belladonna!*' 

"  Distinguished  looldng  foreigner — " 

'* Belladonna!  I'm  blushing/' 

♦*  With  a  lovely  dark  mustache — *' 

*•  And  boots  with  red  tops  !»* 

**  Papa  would  be  very  angry  at  flrst,  of  course ; 
and  he*d  swear  out  a  ten^Ie  word,  and  run  to 
the  door,  and  then — '* 

"And  then!" 

"  And  then  you  would  step  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  explain  to  him,  in  a  few  rapid  but  well-chosen 
words,  your  position  and  circumstances,  and  how 
you  loved  me  to  distraction — " 

**  Yes !  distractioa  is  a  very  good  word,  it*s  so 
new/' 

**  Don*t  interrupt  me,  sir  * — to  distraction,  and 
conclude  by  asking  him  if  he  would  consent  to 
surrender  his  treasure  into  the  hands  of  one  to 
whom  it  would  be  more  precious  than-^han — 
than  the  diamonds  of  Hesperides.'*    * 

**  Exquisite  simile  !  and  papa  would  neply  V 

**  Oh !  he  would  smile,  and,  taking  you  by  the 
hand,  turn  to  me  and  say — gracious  Heaiett !  is 
that  dog  mad  1" 

"  Oh !  he'd  say  that,  would  he!" 

**  Look !  look.  Noble !  he's  coming  this  way — 
oh !  save  me !  save  me  !** 

I  turned  suddenly  t<9  Belladonna.  She  was 
deadly  pale,  and  clutched  my  arm  convulsively 
with  one  hand,  while  v^th  the  other  she  pointed, 
quiveringly,  up  the  street.  A  hasty  glance  show- 
ed me  the  danger.  Coming  straight  toward  us, 
pursued  by  half-a-dozen  ragged  boys,  I  beheld  a 
large,  ill-conditioned-looking  dog.  He  had  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  his  eyes  glared  ftiriously, 
and  a  huge  red  tongue  lolled  out  of  one  side  of 
his  mouth.  On  he  came  at  a  swift  gallop,  utter- 
ing now  and  then  a  low,  fierce  bark,  and  looking 
the  very  ideal  of  Hjrdrophobia.  It  was  horrible. 
There  seemed  no  escape,  for  so  occupied  had  Bel- 
ladonna and  myself  been  with  our  aerial  castles, 
that  we  had  noticed  nothing  until  the  brute  was 
actually  within  a  few  yards  of  us.  There  was 
no  time  for  deliberation  now.  I  pushed  Bella- 
donna rudely  against  the  wall,  placed  myself  in 
front  of  her,  and  waited  breathlessly.  The  foot- 
path on  which  we  weie  standing  was  very  nar- 
row ;  so  narrow  that,  i^th  Belladonna  behind  me, 
I  nearly  blocked  it  all  up;  while  on  came  the 
dog,  panting  and  growling,  with  scarce  a  foot  of 
space  for  him  to  pass.  He  came.  I  saw  his  red 
eyes  glare  upon  me,  and  he  uttered  a  savage,  low 
bark  as  he  drew  near.  I  saw  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  so  perhaps 
frighten  him  out  of  our  path,  and  thus  at  least 
•ave  Belladonna ;  so,  as  he  came  within  reach,  I 
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something.  A  shriek  from  Belladonna- 
ribie  growl  from  the  animal — and  I  pitch 
ily  forward  and  fell.  I  was  on  ny  legs 
an  instant,  but  tremUing  with  terror.  £ 
na  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  very  p^ 

«*  The  dog  *.    Are  you  bitten,  Belladon 

"No!  no!"  she  said.  "We  are  sal 
she  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  the  retreati 
of  the  dofr  as  he  scudded  down  the  street 
you  must  be  hurt,"  she  eontimied. 

"  Oh,  no !  only  my  foot  is  a  little—" 
dowxl  as  I  spoke.  Good  Heavens!  n 
Instead  of  striking  the  dog,  as  I  intendc 
struck  my  foot  against  the 'edge  of  one  o 
stones  with  which  the  path  was  rudelj 
and  my  right  boot  had  been  literally  t 
atoms.  It  had  been  leaky  before;  but 
was  a  total  wreck.  The  sole  had  been  r 
the  upper  leather  as  for  back  as  the  he 
the  upper  itself  was,  in  addition,  s^ 
across  the  iiutep.  Not  even  the  mos 
ious  professff  of  Ugerdtpied  could  i 
under  any  drcoms^nces  whatever,  pa 
boot. 

"  What  fs  to  be  donel"  said  T,  mourn 
garding  the  tattered  remains.  "I  ca 
walk  through  the  streets  in  this  plight ; 
lodgings  are  half  a  mile  off  at  the  ve 
Pve  a  good  mind  to  break  my  leg,  andtfa 
one  must  have  me  taken  home  on  a  litter 
am  I  to  do,  Belladanna  1" 

Belladonna,  I  blush  to  say,  instead 
ing  me  was  laugWng^-you  needn't  lool 
dear,  for  you  Imow  you  were — and  si 
into  a  perfect  peal,  as  I  repeated  in  a  heai 
tone, 

"  What  flm  I  to  do,  Belladonna!" 

"  ru  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  M 
Sydale,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  could 
her  countenance  sufficiently  to  speak, 
ipust  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  Our  hou 
you  know,  round  the  next  comer.  M^ 
gone  on  a  visit  to  her  suter,  about  five  mi 
the  city,  and  will  not  be  home  until  to- 
and  papa  never  returns  from  his  office  un 
o'clock.  Before  that  time  it  will  be  du 
by  remaining  in  our  house  until  half-past 
can  walk  home  without  any  body  notic 
I  suppose  you  can  contrive  to  pass  five 
my  company  without  being  very  weary, 
ble  Sydale  1" 

"A  thousand,  dear  BeUadonna^-but 
father  should  return!" 

"  Oh  !  there's  no  fear  of  that ;  his  I 
always  detains  him  until  seven,  and  so 
even  later." 

"  Ah !  Belladonna,"  said  I,  as  we  enl 
house  together,  «*I  acknowledge  that  1 
like  very  much  to  have  a  pair  of  those 
leather  boots  with  the  red  tops,  which 
scribed  so  charmingly  a  few  minutes  age 

"  Hum !  I  would  have  no  objection 
obtaining  them  at  half-past  six,  this  < 
Until  then  I  prefer  you  as  you  ace,  be 
because — " 


Here  somebody  had  the  unpardonable  pre- 
sumption to  kiss  somebody  on  the  stairs;  but 
who  th^  somebody  was  that  did  it,  and  who  the 
somebody  was  that  allowed  it  to  be  done,  you 
should  never  learn,  my  friend,  even  if  you  were 
to  torture  me  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

Those  five  hours  passed  away  with  extnordi< 
nary  rapidity.  All  the  more  extraordinary  was 
it,  because  I  cib  not  possibly  recollect  any  thing 
that  was  said  on  that  eventful  occasion.  I  re- 
collect distinctly  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  Bella- 
donna*s  hand  in  mine  for  an  indefimte  period  of 
time,  but  as  to  what  we  conversed  about  I  am  to 
this  day  profoundly  ignorant.  One  thing  only  I 
remember,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  con- 
versation. I  wanted  Belladonna  to  let  me  try 
on  her  boot,  which  request  she  seemed  to  think 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  see  her  foot,  and  she 
boxed  my  ears  for  suggesting  it ;  but  that  could 
not  properly  be  called  an  observation. 

Well,  we  sat  there,  for  I  don*t  know  how  long, 
as  of  coarse  we  forgot  all  about  ttb  hour,  when 
we  were  suddenly  awakened  firom  our  trance  by 
the  sound  of  odious  manly  boots  upon  the  stair- 
case, and  Belladonna  jumped  from  the  sofa  with 
a  smothered  shriek,  exclaiming  that  it  was  her 
&ther*s  step. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
iace'adanger  in  his  night  dress.  Even  a  dress- 
•  ing-gown  has  a  dispiriting  effect  upon  one's 
daring ;  but  wlmt  are  they  all,  compared  to  having 
but  one  boot  t  A  man  might  do  wonders  in  bare 
feet.  Even  in  stockings  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  distinguish  himself;  but  there  is  some- 
thing utterly  humiliating  in  the  idea  of  presenting 
oneself  before  an  enemy  with  one  boot  on.  It  is 
a  lop-sided  business.  A  unity  which  is  no  unity, 
but  the  paltry  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  fact. 
In  short,  a  man  with  one  boot  on  must  morally 
as  well  as  physically — limp  ! 

I  confess,  at  the  sound  of  those  paternal  foot- 
steps, my  heart  wdk  down  into  my — I  was  going 
to  say,  boots ;  but,  as  I  had  only  one,  the  simile 
won't  answer — my  heart,  then,  went  down  into 
my  hoot.  Poor  Belladonna  grew  as  white  as 
the  jessamine  blossoms  that  peeped  in  at  the 
windows,  and  gazed  about  expectantly,  as  if  she 
thought  the  walls  would  open  somewhere,  as 
th§y  usually  fia  in  fairy  tales,  and  acconmioda- 
tingly  inclose  Mr.  Noble  Sydale  in  a  crystal 
grotto,  where  he  was  to  be  kept  till  called  for. 
There  being  no  such  magical  reqxmse,  however, 
to  Belladonna's  imploring  look,  nor  any  conven- 
ient stage-closet  in  the  apartment,  there  was 
nothing  lefl  for  me  but  to  make  a  rush  to  the 
deep  window,  and  close  the  h^avy  curtains  be- 
fore me,  th'sreby  darkening  the  room  into  a  deep 
twilight.  The  next  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  in  stepped  a  tall,  precise-looking  old  gentle- 
man, who  exclaimed  as  he  entered, 

**Why,  what  have  you  made  the  room  so 
very  dark  for.  Belladonna  1  one  can  hardly  see, 
chUd." 

And  as  I  ^eanl  the  steps  moving  toward  the 
windew  where  I  was  hidden,  I  believe  I  would 


ment  for  another  boot. 

*'  Oh  !  papa,  papa  !"  ciicd  poor  Belladoniu, 
eagerly,  "pray  don't  draw  the  curtains.  My 
eyes  are  quite  weak,  and  I  can't  bear  the  light, 
I  assure  you." 

*»  That's  Utely  come  to  you,  dear.  I  never 
saw  any  lack  of  lustre  in  your  eyes  since  you 
were  bom.  Come  here  to  the  window  and  let 
me  look  at  them.  If  there  is  any  thing  wron^ 
we  must  have  in  Doctor  Sartelles." 

**  I  don't  mean  that  they're  exactly  weak, 
you  know,  papa,  but — but — ""  and  poor  Bella- 
donna stammered,  and  stopped,  and  began  again, 
and  finally  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'*liej\  what's  this,  child  1  Ciying!  why, 
something  must  be  the  matter.  Let  us  see.** 
And  he  moved  toward  the  window  as  he  spoke. 
I  thought  that  I  might  as  weU  save  him  any 
further  trouble,  so  I  pulled  the  red  cord  inside, 
the  curtains  opened,  and  Belladonna's  papa  did 
see. 

I  never  saw  a  man  less  pleased,  however,  with 
what  he  saw  than  that  old  gentleman.  He 
grew  ashen  white,  and  his  lips  suddenly  met  as 
if  they  were  going  to  grow  together  firom  that 
moment,  and  never  part  any  more.  They  thought 
better  of  it,  however,  for  they  opened  presently, 
and  a  terribly  cold,  stem,  determined  voice  issued 
out  of  them. 

**  WeU,  Sir !  what  may  your  business  be  here  t 
Is  it  the  silver-^)Oon8  or  my  daughter  V* 

I  did  not  make  any  answer,  but  walked  delib- 
erately over  to  where  Belladonna  lay  upon  the 
sofa,  sobbing  as  if  her  poor  heart  would  break, 
and  said  to  her,  taking  her  hand  in  my  own, 
** Belladonna!  may  I  speak!" 
"  Oh !  Noble,"  she  sobbed,  **  say  any  thing 
—every  thing — as  for  me  I  know  that  I  shaU 
die!" 

**  Let  my  daughter's  hand  loose,  instantly, 
scoundrel !"  thundered  the  old  man.  **  If  you 
do  not,  I  will  dash  your  brains  out  on  the 
flodr !" 

**  My  dear  Sir !  if  you  will  only  let  me  ex- 
plain— ** 

**  I  will  not,  Sir.  Wlio  are  you  ?  what  do  you 
want  heret  Belladonna,  was  it  to  break  my 
heart  that  you  present  to  me  a  tatterdemalion 
like  this  fellow,  in  the  character,  I  suppose,  of 
your  lover?" 

**  I  assure  you.  Sir,  that  my  position  is  every 
thing  that—" 

**That  is  disgraceful,  Sir.  Tow  come  into 
my  house  like  a  thief,  during  my  absence ,  you 
make  love  to  my  daughter,  and  tell  her  some  in- 
fernal lies,  I  suppose,  about  your  respectability 
and  so  forth,  and  then  you  have  the  presumption 
to  believe  that  you  will  bamboozle  me  with  your 
explanations.  A  ragged,  adventurous  foreigner ! 
Where's  your  boot.  Sir?" 

I  was  prepared  to  answer  any  question  but 
this.  It  was  really  too  bad.  There  I  stood,  a 
gentleman,  with  good  expectations,  and  the  hon- 
estest  of  purposes,  struck  completely  dumb  by 
the  miserable  conviction  that  I  had  only  one  boot 
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on.  I  declare,  my  finend,  1  never  felt  so  ashamed 
of  myself  in  my  whole  life ;  and  instead  of  re- 
plying to  the  insulting  question  of  Belladonna's 
&ther,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  still  more 
contemptuous  glance  at  my  feet,  I  stood  there, 
growing  rod  and  pale  by  turns,  and  looking  at 
poor  Belladonna,  who  yras  burying  her  head  in 
the  sofa  pillows,  as  if,  lUie  the  ostrich,  she  &naied 
that  by  such  means  she  xoold  shelter  herself 
from  further  attack. 

**  fieave  my  house  instantly,  rascal !"  stormed 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  growing  more  furious 
'  every  instant.  V  Leave  my  house,  before  I  suin- 
mon  the  authorities  to  lodge  you  in  a  place 
where  Tve  no  doubt  you  have  often  been  before. 
Go  V* 

I  went.  I  limped  to  the  door  with  my  one 
boot,  utterly  crushed  and  humiliated.  The  old 
gentleman  stood  at  the  door,  determined  evi- 
dently to  see  me  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
threshold.  I  did  not  utter  a  remonstrance.  I 
did  not  even  speak  a  farewell  to  Belladonna,  but 
went  down  the  staim  like  a  coward.  With  my 
hand  on  the  hall-door  my  courage  rose  a  little. 
I  was  so  nearly  out  of  the  old  gentleman's  house 
that  I  feK  almost  inilependent  again ;  so-I  turned 
and  said  a  few  words  to  him  as  he  stood  on  the 
second  stair  from  the  bottom,  Jooking  as  if  he 
would  have  given  worlds  to  kick  me. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  «•  you  have  wronged  me.  That 
I  can  pass  over.  Do  not,  however,  wrong  your 
daughter,  or  visiT  on  her  head  punishment  for 
which,  if  you  had  allowed  me  to  explain,  there 
exista  no  cause.     I,  Sir — I,  Noble  Sydale— '* 

«*What  name  did  you  say  V*  inquired  the  old 
man  with  a  sudden  alteration  in  his  tone. 

**  Noble  Sydale.  You  have  seen  that  I  am  a 
fineigner,  but  you  may  not  know  that  I  am  an 
American,  and  a  gentleman.'* 

**  Stay — stay  a  moment.  Sir.  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you.*'  So  saying,  he  put  his  hand  into 
a  wide  coat-pocket  and  puUed  out  a  bundle  of 
letters.  *'  You  are  an  Americanf  you  say :  firom 
what  portion  of  the  United  States  1" 

**  New  York,** 

•(  Have  you  an  uncle  residing  there  1** 

**  Yes.— Mr.  Jacob  Starr.  Has  he  written  to 
me  V*  and  my  heart  leaped  into  my  mouth,  as  I 
observed  him  fumbling  among  the  bundle  of 
letters. 

«' Yes!*'  said  he,  «*here  it  is.  Mr.  Noble 
Sydale,  your  unele  has  not  written  to  you,  but 
his  lawyer  has  to  me.  I  regret  to  inform  you 
that  your  uncle  is  dead.  It  may  alleviato  the 
pain  of  such  a  communication,  however,  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  left  you  property  to  the  amount 
of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  has  been  placed  to  your  credit  in  our 
bouse.  You  can  draw  on  us,  Mr.  Sydale,  when- 
ever you  please." 

*'  Sir,  Sir  !**  siOd  I,  without  ahnost  waiting  to 
think,  **  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  lend  me 
fifty  francs  V* 

*'  Certainly,  with  very  much  pleasure,"  and  be 
pulled  out  his  purse,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  **  I 
wiU  not  apologiie  to  you«  Mr.  Sydale,  for  the 


manner  m  which  I  treated  you  just  now,  *  he 
continued,  giving  me  the  money,  **  because  you 
were  in  the  wrong  and  deserved  it ;  but  if  you 
will  sup  with  us  this  evening,  I  will  endeavor  to 
banish  whatever  unfavorable  impression  I  may 
have  created.  I  suppose  Belladonna,"  he  added 
with  a  laugh,  **  will  reconcile  you  to  the  shorts 
ness  of  the  invitation." 

I  stammered  out  an  acceptance,  rushed  out  of 
the  chouse,  and  five  minutes  afterward  had  pur- 
chased and  put  on  a  pair  of  the  tightest  patent- 
leather  boots  it  was  posnble  to  fmd. 

**  And  do  you  really  know,"  interposed  Bella- 
donna, just  at  this  point,  **they  had  actually 
red  tops." 

**  I  need  not  ask  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 
Noble,**  said  my  friend,  flinging  his  cigar  into 
the  fire  as  he  spoke. 

**  No,  my  friend,  it  is  here.  Kiss  me,  Bella- 
donna/!" 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  YOUTH. 
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rO,  though  all  the  vrinds  that  -he 
In  the  circle  of  the  sky 
Trace  him  out,  and  pray  and  moan, 
Each  in  its  most  plaintive  tone, — 
No,  though  earth  be  split  with  sighs, 
And  all  ^  Kings  that  reign 
Over  Nature*s  mysteries 
Be  our  faithfullest  allies, — 
All — all  u  vain : 
They  may  follow  on  his  track. 
But  He  never  vrfll  come  back- 
Never  again ! 

Youth  is  gone  away. 
Cruel,  cruel  youth. 
Full  of  gentleness  and  ruth 
Did  we  think  him  all  his  stay ; 
How  had  he  the  heart  to  wreak 
Such  a  woe  on  us  so  weak, 
He  that  was  so  tender-medi  1 
How  could  he  be  made  to  learn 
To  find  pleasure  in  our  paini 
Could  he  leave  us  toretvn 
Never  again! 

Bow  your  head*  very  low. 
Solemn-measured  be  your  paces, 
Gathered  up  in  grief  your  faces. 
Sing  sad  mmic  as  ye  go,; 
In  disordered  handfuls  strew 
Strips  of  cypres,  sprigs  of  rue ; 
In  your  hands  be  borne  the  bloom, 
Whose  long  petals  once  and  only 
Lock  from  their  paMeavM  tomb 
In  the  midnight  lonely ; 
Let  the  nightohade*s  beaded  eo/nl 
Fall  in  mdancholy  moral 
Your  vran  brows  around. 
While  in  very  scorn  ye  fling 
The  amaranth  upon  tlie  grcund 
As  an  unbeHev^  thing ; 
What  care  vre  for  its  feir  tale 
Of  beauties  that  can  nirrer  feil* 


OlariM  that  can  never  wane! 
No  such  blooms  am  on  the  track 
H$  haa  past,  who  will  cone  hack 
Never  again! 

Alas!  we  know  not  how  he  wcBt, 
We  knew  not  he  was  going, 
For  had  our  tears  once  finuid  a  ireat, 
We'  had  atajed  him  wkh  their  flowing. 
It  was  an  eaithquake,  when 
We  awoke  and  found  him  gone, 
We  wen  ndserahle  men. 
We  were  hopeless,  every  one ! 
Yes,  he  nuet  have  gone  away 
In  his  guise  of  every  day, 
In  his  common  dress,  the  same 
Perfect  face  and  perfect  frame ; 
For  in  feature,  for  in  limb. 
Who  eould  be  compared  to  him  t 
Firm  his  step,  as  one  who  knows 
He  is  free  where'er  he  goes, 
And  withal  as  light  of  spring 
As  the  arrow  from  the  string ; 
His  impasnoned  eye  had  got 
Fire  which  the  sun  has  not ; 
Silk  to  feel,  and  gold  lo  see, 
Fell  his  tresses  full  and  free, 
like  the  morning  mists  that  glide 
Soft  adown  the  mountain  side ; 
Most  delicious  *twas  to  hear 
When  his  voice  was  trilling  olett 
As  a  silver-hearted  bell, 
Or  to  follow  its  low  swell. 
When,  as  dreamy  winds  that  stmy 
Fainting  *mid  .^oliaii  chords. 
Inner  music  seemed  to  play 
Symphony  to  all  hia  words ; 
In  his  hand  was  poised  a  spear. 
Deftly  poised,  as  to  appear 
Resting  of  its  proper  wiH,--- 
Thus  a  merry  hunter  stkl. 
And  engarlanded  wilh  bay. 
Must  our  Youth  have  gone  away,' 
Though  we  half  remember  now. 
He  haid  home  some  littjs  while 
Something  noomfol  in  his  smile-— 
Something  serious  on  his  brow : 
Gentle  Heait,  perhaps  he  knew 
The  cruel  deod  he  was  about  to  do! 

Now,  betfveea  vs  all  and  Him 
There  are  rising  mountains  dim. 
Forests  of  imooonted  tieee, 
Spaces  of  unmeasured  seat : 
Think  with  Hiss  how  gay  of  yoie 
We  made  sunshine  out  of  shador- 
Thmk  with  Him  how  light  we  bovo 
All  the  burden  sorrow  kid ; 
All  went  hazily  about  Him,— 
How  shall  we  toil  on  witheol  Himi 
How  without  his  cheering  ciye 
Constant  stnn^h  enbrs^hing  eivert 
How  without  Hhn  sNoding  by 
Aiding  every  hasd  endeavour  1 
For  when  feintness  or  dMease 
Had  usmped  ufcm  ou^  kBses, 


If  he  dsigved  our  ipe  to  kiss 
With  those  hving  lips  of  his. 
We  were  lightened  of  our  pain. 
We  wen  up  and  hale  again : 
Now,  without  one  Mtssiiig  glaaeu 
From  his  roso-lit  countenance. 
We  shall  die,  deserted  men, — 
And  not  see  him,  even  then ! 

We  are  cold,  very  cold,— - 
All  our  bloed  is  drying  old, 
And  a  terrible  heart-dearth 
Reiffus  for  US  in  heaven  and  earth : 
Form  we  stretch  our  chiBy  fingers 
In  poor  effnt  to  attain 
Tepid  embers,  where  still  lingers 
Some  preserving  warmth,  in  vain. 
Oh!  if  Love,  the  Sister  dear 
Of  Youth  that  we  have  lost, 
Come  pot  m  swift  pity  here, 
Come  not,  vrith  a  host 
Of  Affections,  strong  and  kind. 
To  hold  up  our  sintog  mind, 
If  She  will  not,  of  her  grace, 
Take  her  Brother's  holy  place, 
And  be  to  us,  at  least,  a  part 
Of  iHnt  He  was,  in  Life  and  Heart, 
The  ftintness  that  is  on  our  bresAh 
Can  have  no  other  end  but  Death. 


LOVE  AND  SELF-LOVE. 

r'  wus  during  the  very  brightest  days  ef  the 
repuhlic  of  Veniee,  when  her  power  was  in 
its  prime,  together  with  the  aits  which  have 
made  her,  like  every  Italian  state,  eelebrated  all 
over  the  world— for  Italy  has  pndueed  in  poetry 
and  painting,  and  in  the  humbler  waft  of  musical 
oompoaition,  the  gnateat  of  the  world's  marveis 
—that  Pack)  Zustana  was  dMrged  by  the  Mar- 
quis di  Beusho  to  paint  aevenl  pioturcs  to  adorn 
hia  gallery.  Paolo  had  come  from  Rome  at  the 
request  of  the  Marquia,  who  had  received  a  very 
fevoiable  account  of  the  young  artist — be  vras 
but  thirty.  Paolo  was  haadsome,  of  middle  height, 
dariL,  and  pale ;  he  had  deep  black  eyes,  a  sroaU 
mouth,  a  finely-traoed  mustaohe)  a  short  ourlitig 
beard,  and  a  forehead  of  remailLable  inteHeotuaf 
ity.  There  was  a  slight  savageness  m  his  man- 
ner, a  brief,  sharp  way  of  s|>raking,  a  restlessness 
in  his  eye,  which  did  not  increase  the  number  of 
his  friendi.  But  when  men  knew  him  better, 
and  wei9  admitted  into  his  intimacy — a  very  raiu 
occuinnce    they  loved  him. 

Then,  he  was  generous-hearted  and  noUe;  his 
time,  his  purse,  his  advice,  were  all  ut  their  serv- 
ice. But  his  whole  soul -was  in  his  art.  Night 
and  day,  day  and  ni^it,  he  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  but  his  painting.  In  Rone  he  had  been 
looked  upon  as  mad,  for  in  the  day  he  was  not 
content  with  remaining  close  at  work  in  his  mas- 
ter's studio,  hot  utui^  he  invariably  shut  him- 
self up  in  an  eU  hal^niincd  house,  in  the  out- 
skirts, where  none  of  his  friends  were  ever  in- 
vited, and  where  no  mmi  ever  penetrated,  and  no 
women  save  an  oU  muse,  who  had  known  hini 
fremachild.    It  was  heikvsd,  wilh  «ouriderabli 
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plauB^ulity,  that  the  artist  bad  a  picture  in  nand, 
and  that  he  paaaed  his  night  even  in  study.  He 
nieiy  left  this  vetreat  before  mid-day,  and  gener- 
ally returned  to  his  hermitage  early,  afler  a  eas- 
nal  visit  to  his  lodgings,  though  he  could  not 
oecasionally  refuse  being  present  at  large  parties 
given  by  his  patrons. 

On  arriving  in  Venice  he  resumed  his  former 
mode  of  life.  He  had  an  apartment  at  the  Palace 
Bembo ;  he  took  his  meals  there,  but  at  night- 
fidl,  when  there  was  no  grand  reception,  he  wrap- 
ped himself  in  his  cloak,  put  on  his  mask,  and, 
dbrawing  his  sword-hilt  cloee  to  his  hand,  went 
forth.  He  took  a  gondola  until  he  reached  a  cer- 
tain narrow  street,  and  then,  gliding  down  that, 
he  disappeared  in  the  gloom  caused  by  the  lofty 
houses.  No  one  noticed  much  this  mode  of  life ; 
he  did  his  duty,  he  was  polite,  affable,  and  re- 
spectful with  his  patron  ;  he  was  gallant  with  the 
ladies,  but  no  more,  (le  did  not  make  the  sUght- 
Mt  effort  to  win  the  afibctions  of  those  around 
him.  Now  ail  this  passed  in  general  without 
much  obeervationl 

Still,  there  was  one  person  whom  this  wildness 
and  eccentricity  of  character — all  that  has  a  stamp 
of  originality  is  called  eooentric— caused  to  feel 
deep  interest  in  hiln.  The  Marquis  had  a  daugh- 
ter, who  at  sixteen  had  been  married,  from  in- 
terested motives,  to  the  old  uncle  of  the  Doge, 
BOW  dead.  Clorinda  was  a  beautifViI  widow  of 
one-and-twenty,  who,  rich,  independent,  of  a  de- 
termined and  thoughtful  character,  had  inide  up 
her  mind  to  marry  a  second  time,  not  to  please 
relations,  but  herself.  From  the  first  she  noticed 
Paolo  favorably ;  he  received  her  friendly  advances 
xespectfully  but  ooklly,  and  rarely  stopped  his 
work  to  converse.  She  asked  for  lessons  to  im- 
prove her  slight  knowledge  of  panting ;  he  gave 
them  freely,  but  without  ever  adding  a  single 
word  to  the  necessary  observations  of  the  inter- 
view. He  seemed  absoihed  in  his  art.  One  day 
Clorinda  stood  behind  him ;  she  had  been  watch- 
ing him  with  patient  attention  for  an  hour;  she 
now  came  and  took  up  her  quarters  in  the  gallery 
all  day,  with  her  attendant  girl,  reading  or  paint- 
ing. Paolo  had  not  spoken  one  word  during  that 
hour.  Suddenly  Clorinda  rose  and  uttered  the 
e^lamation, 

"Howbeautifol!" 

**  Is  it  not,  signoral** 

**Most  beautiful,"  she  returned,  astonished 
both  at  the  artistes  manner,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  alluded  to  his  own  creation. 

"  I  am  honofed  by  your  approval,*'  said  Paolo, 
l^ng  down  his  paUet  and  folding  his  arms  to 
gaze  at  the  pictors-^  Cuiud  and  P^yche^-^th 
actual  rapture. 

It  was  the  face  of  the  woman — oPthe  girl, 
timidly  impassioned  and  tender,  filling  the  air 
around  with  beauty— that  had  struck  Clorinda. 
"With  golden  hab,  that  waved  and  shone  in  the 
•on ;  with  a  white,  amall,  hut  exquisitely-shaped 
forehead ;  with  deepbhie  eyes,  fixed  with  admir- 
ing love  on  the  tormenting  god ;  with  eheeks  on 
which  lay  so  softly  the  bloom  of  health  that  it 
seemed  ready  to  &de  before  Um  breath  from  4he 


painting;  with  a  mouth  and  chin  moulded  on 
some  perfect  Grrecian  statue,  she  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  divine. 

*'Ah!**  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  **y*u  painters 
are  dreadful  enemies  of  woman.  Who  would 
look  at  reality  after  gazing  on  this  glorious  ideal!" 

**  It  is  reality,*'  replied  the  painter.  "  I  paint 
from  memory." 

**  Impossible !  Tou  must  have  combined  the 
beauty  of  fifty  girls  in  that  exquisite  creation." 

"No!"  said  the  artist,  gravely ;  "  that  face  ex- 
ists. I  saw  it  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily.  I  havo 
often  painted  it  before :  never  so  successfully. 

**  I  would  give  the  world  to  gaze  on  the  orig- 
inal," replied  Cbrinda.  "I  adore  a  beautiM 
woman.     It  is  God*s  greatest  work  of  art." 

*'  It  is,  signora,"  said  Paolo ;  and  he  turned 
away  to  his  work. 

Women  bom  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  under 
her.  deep  blue  sky,  and  in'  that  air  that  breathes 
of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  love,  are  not 
guided  by  the  same  impulses  and  feelings  as  in 
our  colder  and  more  practical  north.  Clorinda 
did  not  wait  for  Paolo's  admiration;  she  loved 
him,  and  every  day  added  to  her  passion.  His 
undoubted  genius,  his  intellectual  brow,  his  no- 
ble features  and  mien,  had  awakened  her  long 
pent-up  and  sleeping  affections.  She  was  her- 
self a  woman  of  superior  mind,  and  had  reveled 
in  the  delights  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Boccaccio.  Now,  she  felt.  How  deeply,  she 
alone  )mew.  But  Zustana  remained  obstinately 
insensible  to  all  her  charms  :  to  her  friendship, 
and  her  condescending  tone,  as  well  as  to  her  in- 
tellect and  beauty.  He  saw  all,  save  her  love« 
and  admired  and  respected  her  much.  But  there 
was — at  all  events,  at  prese^t-^no  germ  of  rising 
passion  in  his  heart. 

It  was  not  long  before  she'  began  to  remark 
his  early  departure  from  the  palace,  his  myste- 
rious way  of  going,  and  the  fact  that  he  never 
returned  until  the  next  day  at  early  dawn,  which 
always  now  saw  him  at  his  labors.  The  idea 
at  once  flashed  across  her  mind  that  he  had  found 
in  Venice  some  person  on  whom  to  lavish  th« 
riches  of  his  affection,  and  that  he  went  every 
evening  to  plead  his  passion  at  her  feet.  Jealousy 
took  possession  of  her.  She  spent  a  whole  night 
in  reflection ;  she  tamed  over  in  her  mind  every 
supposition ;  and  she  rose,  feverish  and  ill.  That 
day,  pleading  illness,  she  remained  in  her  room, 
shut  up  with  her  books. 

About  an  hour  afl^r  dark,  Paolo,  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  his  cloak  vrrapped  round  him,  ^ad 
his  mask  on^  stepped  into  a  gondola  which  await- 
ed him,  and  started.  Another  boat  lay  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal,  with  curtains  closely 
drawn.  Scarcely  had  the  artist's  been  set  in  mo- 
tion than  it  followed.  Paolo,  who  had  never, 
since  his  arrival  in  Venice,  been  watche^  or  fol- 
lowed, paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  two  gondo- 
las then  moved  aide  bj  side  without  remark,  and 
that  of  Zustana  stopped  as  usual,  allowed  the 
aitist  to  land,  and  continued  on  its  way.  A  man* 
also  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  masked,  and  with  a  hat 
and  plumes,  leaped  out  also  fh>m  the  other  gon- 


dola,  and,  creeping  close  against  the  wall,  follow- 
ed him.  The  stranger  seemed,  hy  his  gazing  at 
the  dirty  walls  and  low  shops— chiefly  old  clothes, 
rag  shops,  and  warehouses  devoted  to  small  tra<)es 
— very  much  surprised,  but,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
track  of  the  other,  followed  closely. 

Suddenly  Zustana  disappeared.  The  other 
moved  rapidly  forward  in  time  to  observe  that  he 
had  entered  a  dark  alley,  and  was  ascending  with 
heavy  step  a  gloomy  and  winding  staircase.  The 
stranger  followed  cautiously,  stepping  in  time 
with  Paolo,  and  feeling  his  way  with  his  hands. 
Zustana  only  halted  when  he  reached  the  summit 
of  the  house.  He  then  placed  a  key  in  a  door 
— a  blaze  of  light  was  seen,  and  he  disappeared, 
locking  the  door  behind  him.  The  man  stood 
irresolute,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  house 
was  built  round  a  square  court,  like  a  well :  there 
was  a  terraced  roof.  Gliding  noiselessly  aloog, 
the  stranger  was  in  the  open  air ;  moving  along 
like  a  midnight-tliief  he  gained  a  position  whence 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  entered  by  Zustana 
were  distinctly  visible. 

A  groan,  a  sigh  from  the  stranger,  who  sank 
behind  a  kind  of  pillar,  revealed  the  Countess. 
The  groan,  the  sigh,  was  occasioned  by  the  as- 
tounding discovery  she  now  made. 

The  room  into  which  she  was  looking,  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  beautifully  furnished, 
while  beyond — ^for  Clorinda  could  see  as  plainly 
as  if  she  had  been  in  it — ^was  a  small  bedroom, 
and  near  the  bed  sat  an  old  woman,  who  was 
preparing  to  bring  in  a  child  to  Zustana.  Just 
withdrawing  herself  from  the  embrace  of  Zustana 
was  a  beautiful  young  girl,  simply  and  elegantly 
dressed — the  original  of  the  Pysche  which  she 
had  so  much  admired.  Now  she  understood  all ; 
that  look,  which  she  had  thought  the  consdouf- 
ness  of  his  own  beautiful  creation,  was  for  the 
beloved  original. 

The  child,  a  beautiful  boy  nearly  a  year  old, 
was  brought  to  Zustana  to  kiss.  Now,  all  his 
savageness  was  gone ;  now,  he  stood  no  longer 
the  artist,  the  creator,  the  genius  of  ait ;  but  the 
man.  He  smiled,  he  patted  the  babe  upon  the 
cheek,  he  let  it  clutch  his  fingers  with  iu  little 
hands,  he  laughed  outright  a  rich,  happy,  merry, 
ordinary  laugh ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  enrap- 
tured mother,  embraced  her  once  more,  and  drew 
her  to  a  table  near  the  opened  window. 

«<  What  progress  to-day  1"  asked  the  painter 

**  See,*'  replied  the  young  mother,  handing  him 
a  copy-book,  and  speaking  in  the  somewhat  harsh 
dialect  of  a  Sicilian  peasant  gid.  '*  I  think,  at 
last,  I  can  write  a  page  pretty  well.** 

"Excellent,"  continued  the  painter  smiling. 
**  My  Eleanora  is  a  perfect  little  feky.  A  pret- 
tier handwriting  you  will  not  see.  I  need  give 
no  more  lessons.** 

"  But  the  reading,**  said  the  young  girl,  speak- 
ing like  a  timid  sdiolar;  ** I. shall  never  please 
you  there.'* 

**  You  always  please  me,**  exclaimed  Zustana ; 
"but  you  must  get  rid  of  your  accent.** 

"  I  will  try,**  said  Eleanora  earnestly,  and  tak- 


ing op  a  book  she  began  to  vead,  with  m«ch  of 
the  imperfection  of  a  yoaag  school-girl,  but  00 
eagiBrly,  so  prettily,  with  audi  an  evident  dedft 
to  please,  that,  as  aha  concluded  her  lesaon,  tha 
artist  clasped  her  warmly  to  his  boaom,  and  cried 
with  love  in  his  ey««  and  in  hia  tone,  **  My  wifis, 
how  I  adore  yon  !'* 

One  summer  noming  a  young  man,  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  a  pair  of  piMols  in  hia  beli, 
a  atafi*  to  assist  him  in  climbing  the  hlUa  and 
mountains,  and  in  oroaaing  the  torrents,  waa 
stamling  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overiooking  a 
small  but  delicious  plain.  It  waa  half  meadow, 
half  pasture  land  ;  hers,  trees  ;  there,  a  winding 
stream,  httle  hillocks,  green  and  grassy  plots; 
beyond,  a  fefty  mountain,  on  which  hung  a  som- 
bre-tinted pine  forest ;  the  whole  illuming  by  tha 
joyous  sun  of  Sicily,  which  flooded  all  natmv, 
and  spread  as  it  were  a  violet  and  metallic  vail 
over  her.  After  gazing  nearly  half  an  hour  at 
the  delicioua  landscape,  the  young  roan  moved 
slowly  down  a  winding  path  that  led  to  the  river 
side.  Suddenly  he  hmrd  the  tinkling  of  sheep- 
bells,  the  barking  of  doga,  and  looked  around  to 
discover  whence  the  sound  came.  In  a  small 
comer  of  pasture-land,  at^no  great  distance  from 
the  stream,  he  saw  the  flock,  and  seated  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  huge  tree,  a  young  girl. 

He  advanced  at  once  toward  her,  not  being 
sure  of  his  way. 

She  waa  a  young  viri  of  sixteen,  tha  same  del- 
icate and  exquisite  creation  which  had  so  strudr 
Clorinda  on  the  canvaa,  and  in  the  garret  of 
Venko.  The  eye  of  the  aitiat  was  delighted,  the 
heart  of  the  roan  waa  filled  with  emotion.  He 
spoke  to  her :  she  answered  timidly  but  sweetly. 
He  forgot  his  intended  queation ;  he  alhided  to 
the  beautiful  countiy ,  to  the  delight  of  dwelling 
in  such  a  land,  to  the  pleasures  of  her  calm  and 
placid  existence ;  he  asktd  if  he  could  obtain  a 
room  in  that  neighborhood  in  which  to  reside 
while  he  took  a  series  of  akelches.  The  girl 
listened  with  attention  and  interest  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  during  which  tine  he  was  using  hia 
pencil.  She  then  replied  that  her  father  would 
gladly  ofler  him  Ji  ahelter  in  their  email  house,  if 
he  could  be  satisfied  with  very  humble  lodging 
and  very  humble  fare.  The  young  roan  accepted 
with  many  thanks,  and  than  showed  her  his 
sketch-book. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !**  she  cried,  aa  ahe  recogniied 
herself 

"  You  are  pleased,**  aaid  the  aitiat,  smiling. 

"  Oh !  it*s  beautiful ;  how  can  you  do  that 
with  a  pencil  1  Come  quick,  and  show  it  to  fa- 
ther!** 

The  yoqng  man  foUowed  her,  as  ahe  slowly 
drove  her  sheep  along,  and  soon  fisund  himself 
within  sight  of  a  small  house  with  a  garden, 
which  she  announced  aa  her  fiuber*s.  She  had 
the  drawing  in  her  hand,  looking  at  it  with  de- 
light. Unable  to  restrain  her  feelings,  she  ran 
forward,  and,  entering  the  house,  disappeared. 
Zustana— of  coarse  it  waa  he— laughed  as  he 
picked  up  the  crook  of  the  impetuoos  young 
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tana,  who  guessed  the  truth,  and  who  intuitiTely 
felt  that  her  generous  heart  would  find,  in  devo- 
tion to  Eleanora,  means  of  withdrawing  her  at- 
tention firom  her  unfortunate  passion.  **  Do  with 
her  as  you  please.  When  the  Countess  Clorinda, 
only  child  of  roy  generous  patron,  calls  my  wife 
her  sister,  my  wife  is  hers  for  life.** 

The  result  was  natural.  Paolo  Zustana  ceased 
to  be  suspicious  and  restless.  Eleanora  was  uni- 
Tenally  admired ;  and  when,  ten  years  later,  the 
artist,  after  finishing  the  paintings  for  the  galleiy 
of  the  Palace  Bembo,  took,  up  his  residence  per- 
manently in  Venice,  diis  wife  had  become  an  ac- 
complished and  unaiSected  lady,  capable  of  hold- 
ing her  position  hi  the  elevated  circles  to  which 
the  genius  of  her  husband,  and  the  friendship  of 
Clorinda,  established  her  right  to  belong.  Clo- 
rinda remained  true  to  her  friendship  all  her  life ; 
delighted  and  hi^py  at  being  the  ensurer  of  per- 
manent happiness  two  loving  hearts,  which,  under 
the  system  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  seclusion  adopted 
by  one  of  them,  must  ultimately  have  been  utterly 
wretched. 

No  one  can  be  happy  and  usefbl  in  this  world, 
who  is  not  of  it.  If  it  were  not  our  duty  to  be  of 
it,  We  may  be  very  sure  we  should  not  be  in  it. 


BEHIND  THE  LOUVRE. 
"  "DEOPLE  may  wish  to  know  why  I  pull  up 

X  here,  and  begin  to  play  the  fool.  I  am  a 
pencil  manufacturer;  nothing  more.  I  know 
that  ipy  pencils  are  good :  look  here !  (Exhibits 
a  medal.)  This  m^al  was  given  to  me,  as  the 
manufacturer  of  these  superlative  pencils,  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London.'* 

W^th  thb  preliminary  address,  a  very  fashion- 
able-looking  gentleman,  who  has  drawn  up  his 
carriage  at  the  roadside  behind  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  opens  an  address  to  a  number  of  persons 
who  begin  to  gather  about  Mm.  His  equipage  is 
handsome;  and  people  wonder  what  he  means 
by  this  curious  proceeding.  Presently  they  per- 
ceive that  in  the  bug^  there  is  an  organ,  and 
that  the  individual  perched  behind  the  gentleman 
ibUills  the  double  functions  of  footman  and  organ- 
grinder.  They  perceive  also  that  the  servant 
wears  a  magnificent  hvery,  part  of  it  consisting 
of  a  huge  brass  helmet,  from  the  summit  of  which 
hnmense  tricolor  feathers  flutter  conspicuously  in 
(he  breez«.  The  gentleman  suddenly  rings  a 
bell;  and  fbrthwith  the  fbotmafi  in  the  buggy 
grinds  a  lively  air.  The  crowd  rapidly  increases. 
The  gentleman  is  very  grave :  he  looks  quietly  at 
the  people  about  him,  and  then  addresses  them  a 
second  time,  having  rung  the  little  bell  again  to 
stop  his  footman*s  organ :  "  Now  I  dare  say  you 
wonder  what  I  am  going  to  do.  Well,  I  will  be- 
gin with  the  story  which  led  me  to  thu  chariatan 
life — for  I  am  a  chariatan — there's  no  denying  it. 
I  was,  as  you  all  know,  an  ordinary  pencil  mer- 
chant; and,  although  I  sold  my  pendls  in  the 
rtreet  from  my  carriage-seat,  I  was  dressed  like 
any  of  you.  Well,  one  day,  when  I  was  selling 
my  pencils  at  a  rapid  rate,  a  low  fellow  set  up  his 
puppet-show  close  by  me — ^and  all  my  customers 
rushed  away  firom  me.     This  occurred  to  me 


many  tones.  Wherever  I  drew  up  my  carriage 
to  sell  my  pencils  in  a  quiet  way  some  charlatan 
came,  and  drew  all  my  customers  from  me.  I 
found  that  my  trade  was  tapering  away  to  a  point 
as  fine  as  the  finest  point  of  my  fhieat  pencil{ 
and,  as  you  may  imagine,  I  wa«  not  very  jrieased. 
But  suddenly  I  thought  that  if  the  public  taste 
encourages  charlatans,  and  if  I  am  to  sec|ire  the 
patronage  of  that  pubtie,  I  too  mnat  become  a 
fharlatan.  And  here  I  am — a  charlatan  from 
the  tips  of  my  hair  to  the  heel  of  my  boot,  setting 
excellent  peticils  for  forty  centimes  each,  as  you 
shall  presently  see.** 

This  second  speedi  concluded  in  die  most 
serious  manner,  the  gentleman  producer  ftoxn  the 
carriage-seat  a  splendid  coat  embroidered  with 
gold :  this  he  puts  on  with  the  utmost  gravity — 
then  turns  to  the  crowd  to  watch  its  efuct  upon 
thetn.  Then  he  takes  his  hat  olT,  picks  up  a 
huge  brass  helmet  from  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
riage, and  tries  it  on.  Again  be  looks  gravely  at 
the  crowd,  suddenly  removes  the  hehnet,  and 
places,  nngly,  diroe  plumes  representing  the 
national  tricolor,  watching  the  eHect  upon  the 
spectators,  as  be  adds  each  fieatfaer.  Having 
surveyed  the  general  effect  of  the  helmet  thus 
decorated,  he  again  puts  it  on;  and,  turning 
now  full  upon  the  crowd,  folds  his  arms  and 
looks  steadfastly  before  him.  After  a  pause,  he 
rings  his  little  bell,  and  the  plumed  organist  be- 
hind him  plays  a  soft  and  soothing  air.  To  this 
tune  he  again  speaks : 

**  Well,  here  I  am :  as  you  see,  a  charlatan.  I 
have  done  this  to  please  you  :  you  mustn't  blame 
me.  As  I  told  you,  I  am  the  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  pencils.  They  are  cheap  and  ther 
are  gtx)d,  as  I  shall  presently  diow  you.  Look 
here— I  have  a  portfolio !" 

The  gentleman  then  lifts  a  large  poitfbh*  or 
book — ilpens  it,  and  exhiliits  to  the  crowd  three 
or  four  rough  caricatures.  He  presently  pretends 
to  perceive  doubts  floating  about  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  his  pencils  to  produce  such  splendid  j^ 
tures.  Suddenly  he  snatches  np  one  of  them, 
brandishes  it  in  the  air — turns  arer  the  leaves  of 
the  book — finds  a  blank  page — then  places  him- 
self in  an  attitude  to  indicate  intense  thought. 
He  fhiwns ;  he  throws  up  his  eyes ;  he  taps  the 
pencil  impatiently  against  his  chin;  he  tracee 
imaginary  lines  in  the  air;  he  stands  for  some 
seconds  with  upturned  &ce,  rapt — waiting,  in 
fbct,  to  be  insinred.  Suddenly  he  is  struck  by 
an  irresistible  and  overpowering  thought,  and 
begins  to  draw  the  rough  outlines  of  a  sketch. 
He  proceeds  with  his  work  in  the  most  earnest 
manner.  No  spectator  can  detect  a  smile  uJ>on 
that  serious  fiice.  Now  he  holds  the  book  far 
away  from  him,  to  catch  the  general  efil^,  marks 
little  errors  here  and  there  ;  the^  sets  vigorously 
to  work  again.  At  last  the  great  conception  is 
upon  thp  paper.  He  turns  it  most  seriously*  and 
with  the  air  of  a  man  doing  a  veiy  great  favor,  to 
the  crowd.  The  picture  produces  a  burst  of 
laughter.  The  pencil  manufiicturer  does  not 
laugh,  but  continues  solemnly,  to  the  sounds  of 
his  organ  in  the  buggy,  to  exhibit  his  production. 
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two  ordinary  poodles*  Ibes,  and  to  take  good  and 
evil  fortune  now  with  equal  calmneas.  This  ca- 
nine representation  of  the  old  guard  is  dressed — 
so  far  as  his  poodle's  proportions  can  he  adapted 
to  those  of  the  human  form — ^in  the  regimentals 
of  the  old  Imperial  spldien,  and  his  long  gray 
mustadies  and  shaggy  heard  give  to  his  head  an 
^pearance  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  his  as- 
sumed character.  He  stands  upon  his  hind  legs  ; 
he  carries  his  musket  with  military  precision ;  his 
most  conspicuous  fault,  which  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  as  quite  insurmountable,  is  his  tail. 
True  it  is  a  very  little  tail,  but  there  it  is,  and  he 
can  not  help  it.  His  master,  or  superior  oflScer, 
is  an  old  man,  with  silver  hair,  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  singulariy  even  pair  of  silver  mus- 
taches. The  master  and  the  subaltern  appear  to 
have  a  hmily  likeness.  The  master  is  dressed 
in  a  blue  blouse  and  wide  trowsers,  and  wears  a 
low,  half-militaiy  cap.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a 
little  drum  and  a  whip. 

The  poor  old  guard  as  he  walks  round  the  cir- 
cle formed  by  the  people,  to  the  time  of  the  drum, 
looks  wistfully  at  his  o6Scer,  and  sadly  at  his  offi- 
cer's whip.  To  describe  the  military  movements 
through  which  the  old  guard  passes  would  be  as 
tedious  to  the  reader  as  they  are  certainly  tedious 
to  the  poodfe ;  but  the  officer  is  really  impressive. 
He  is  a  serious  old  man,  with  a  military  severity 
in  his  look.  He  talks  to  the  poodle  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and  comments  on  the  slightest  laxity  of 
discipline  with  tremendous  earnestness.  He  re- 
minds the  old  sergeant  (who  absolutely  looks  con- 
scious of  lus  disgrace)  that  he  is  an  unworthy  re- 
presentative of  the  Emperor's  noble  veterans.  He 
tells  him  that  he  has  twice  been  fined  for  drunk- 
enness, and  that  he  spends  every  sous  he  gettf  in 
Cognac.  The  sergeant  looks  very  much  ashamed. 
And  then  the  anger  of  his  officer  rises  to  a  terrific 
pitch.  The  end  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  sergeant 
goes  through  all  the  forms  of  a  military  trial,  and 
is  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  severe  old  gentle- 
man then  solemnly  beats  his  drum,  and  with  a 
mournful  look,  places  the  condemned  soldier  in 
the  position  he  is  to  occupy  while  his  sentence  is 
carried  out.  The  poodle,  with  a  hang-dog  look, 
then  suffers  his  master  to  fire  a  percussion  cap  at 
him,  and  falls  dead.  But  the  business  does  not 
end  here.  The  old  man  proceeds  vrith  the  utmost 
gravity  to  bury  the  sergeant  with  military  honors. 
Aided  by  a  little  boy,  he  carries  the  defunct  slow- 
ly round  the  circle,  and  then  sings  a  dirge  ever 
his  grave. 

After  the  funeral,  the  dog  wakes  to  a  lively  air, 
and  performs  a  country  dance  with  his  serious 
old  master.  The  animal  is  a  character,  but  his 
master  is  a  study.  His  age,  his  dignified  man- 
ner, the  imperturbable  seriousness  vrith  which  he 
goes  through  the  military  forms,  the  well-acted 
pathos  with  which  he  pronounces  the  old  ser- 
geant's sentence,  the  severity  with  which  he  re- 
bukes any  levity  in  the  people,  and  the  insensi- 
bility to  ridicule  with  which  he  dances  the  coun- 
try dance,  are  perfect  in  themselves.  And,  as  he 
talks  to  the  dog,  his  ingenuity  in  carrying  round 
his  discourse  to  money  matters,  and  to  the  duty 


which  his  spectators  owe  to  themselves  not  to 
forget  the  little  ceremony  of  throwing  a  few  cen- 
times into  the  arena,  is  a  matter  which  gives  zest 
to  the  performance.  He  never  appeals  directly 
to  the  people — ^he  seldom  recognizes  them  in  any 
way  ;  he  talks  at  them  in  an  incidental  way,  to 
the  old  sergeant. 

Another  public  exhibitor  claims  popularVten- 
tion  behind  the  Louvre.  He  is  said  to  share  a 
goodly  proportion  of  Parisian  patronage,  and  to 
be  rewarded  with  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
times. His  performance  is  at  once  rapid  and 
astonbhing. 

All  he  does  is  to  break  a  huge  stone — to  crum- 
ble it  up  into  small  pieces.  He  begins  by  declar- 
ing to  the  crowd  that  this  process  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  blow  of  the  hand.  He  lets  the  crowd 
examine  the  stone  he  is  about  to  crush  with  a 
blow  of  his  mighty  arm ;  all  are  satisfied  that  it 
u  a  solid  mass.  He  places  it  upon  another  stone, 
and,  with  one  blow  with  his  naked  hand,  shatters 
it  to  atoms.  This  performance  is,  of  course,  both 
rapid  and  astonishing ;  and  sagacious  men  have 
endeavored  to  account  for  it  by  explaining  that 
the  underneath  stone  is  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  blow  falls  upon  one  point,  and 
so  acts  like  a  sharp  instrument — a  pickax,  for 
instance.  This  may  be  the  right  or  it  may  be 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  performance ;  but 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  thing — that  there  is  no 
cheat  about  it — I  am  well  assured. 

I  might  linger  here  to  watch  other  perform- 
ances of  this  class ;  but  my  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  gentleman  dressed  quietly  and  well,  who  has 
just  taken  his  hat  off,  and  is  bowing  to  us  from 
the  high  curb-stona.  His  expression  is  serious, 
even  sad.  He  has  an  intellectual  face,  a  high 
forehead,  a  thoughtful  look.  People  flock  about 
him  very  fkst ;  evidently  he  has  something  to  si^. 
He  has  a  bundle  of  papers  under  one  arm.  He 
remains,  while  a  crowd  gathers,  looking  sadly 
round,  and  still  holding  his  hat  respectfully  in 
his  hand.  Presently  he  murmurs  a  few  words ; 
and,  by  degrees,  bursts  into  an  oratorical  display, 
at  once  dramatic  and  effective.  He  is  a  poet. 
He  felt  the  soul  of  poetry  within  him  when  ho 
was  an  obscure  boy  in  his  nat^vc  village.  He 
longed  to  be  known — to  catch  the  applauses  of 
the  world.  At  last  he  rcsoNed  to  travel  to  Paris ; 
Paris,  where  generous  sentiments  were  always 
welcomed  ;  Paris,  the  natural  home  of  the  poet. 
Full  of  youthful  hope,  he  presented  himself  to  a 
publisher,  offering  his  poems.  The  reply  he  oh. 
tained  wds,  that  he  was  unknown.  He  went  to 
a  second  publisher,  to  a  third,  to  a  fourth ;  all 
were  polite  to  him,  but  all  rejected  his  works. 
He  was  in  despair.  Was  he,  with  the  soul  of 
poesy  burning  within  him,  to  starve  in  Paris,  the 
cradle  of  poesy  1  He  was  tempted  oflen  in  that 
dark  time  to  sully  the  purity  of  his  mufe.  But 
he  said,  no  ;  he  might  be  poor,  but  he  would  be 
without  stain.  At  last  he  was  compelled  to  write 
songs  for  obscure  cafes  chantants ;  but  he  should 
be  unworthy  to  addresk  that  assembly  could  he 
not  assure  them  that  all  these  sangs  breathed  a 
high  moral  purpoee.     Well,  one  of  these  songs 
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became  last  year  the  rage — thousands  of  copies 
were  sold.  And  wluit  did  the  author  g^t  for  that 
most  popular  productioQ  1  Here  the  orator  pauses, 
and  looks  sternly  about  him.  Presently  he  raises 
his  arm,  and,  shaking  it  in  the  air,  shouts,  with 
the  countenance  of  a  roused  fiend,  **  Trois  francs  !'* 

After  this  burst,  he  proceeds,  in  a  subdued 
Toice,  to  describe  his  struggle.  How  he  resolved 
to  fight  his  hard  battle  bravely ;  and  how,  at  last, 
stung  by  the  neglect  of  publishers,  he  resolved 
to  p^o  himself  in  the  streets,  face  to  face  with 
the  Paris  public.  He  knew  that  they  reverenced 
poets.  He  believed  that,  while  liis  mUse  was 
pure,  he  might  appeal  to  them  with  confidence. 
They  may  judge  by  his  language  that  he  is  no 
common  impostor;  and  he  confidently  believes 
that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  a  popular 
wonder  that  the  known  man  once  in  that  way 
•ought  a  public  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  To  that 
time  he  looks  courageously  forward ;  and  only 
asks  his  audience  to  buy  a  number  of  his  works 
which  he  has  under  his  arm,  and  which  may  be 
had  for  three  sous  each,  in  confirmation  of  all  he 
has  <said.  And,  forthwith,  the  poet  bows  to  the 
crowd,  who  press  about  him  to  buy  his  works. 

This  last  exhibition  behind  the  Louvre  sent 
me  away,  thinking  seriously  of  the  strange  things 
to  be  seen  in  thd  by-ways  of  Paris,  where  few 
strangers  penetrate.  Indeed,  these  licensed  street 
performers  form  a  class  peculiar  to  the  French 
capital.  Their  ingenuity  is  as  extraordinary  as 
thetr  knowledge  of  French  taste  and  sentiment 
is  truthful.  From  the  prosperous  pencil  manu- 
fecturer  down  to  the  old  man  who  carries  a  mag- 
ic-lantem  about  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lux- 
embourg every  night,  for  hire,  all  the  people  who 
get  their  living  in  the  streets  of  this  giddy  place 
are  worth  loitering  in  a  by-way  to  see  and  to 
hear. 


CONFESSION; 
OR,  THE  LAW  OF  ACOUSTICS. 

THE  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  grand 
festival  in  the  Church  of  the  Magdalen,  at 
Girgenti,  and,  according  to  the  usage  on  such 
occasions,  the  whole  interior  was  dedorated  with 
flowers  and  tapestry.  The  workmen  had  quitted 
the  sacred  edifice  in  a  body  at  mid-day ;  and 
throughout  reigned  that  solemn  and  peculiar  still- 
ness which,  in  the  temples  of  the  Catholic  faith,  is 
fek  to  exercise  an  influence  the  most  edifying  and 
sublime. 

Two  gentlemen  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  long 
aisle  which  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  building ; 
they  were  conversing  in  subdued  tones,  and 
seemed  to  regard  the  cool,  shady  church  as  being 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  prome- 
nade. One  of  them,  who  might  be  of  the  age  of 
about  fidy,  was  of  robust  frame,  tall,  and  strongly 
built,  with  a  countenance  thoughtful  and  some- 
what stem,  but  in  which  no  single  passion  seemed 
to  have  left  a  trace.  The  other,,of  slender  figure, 
and  in  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  whose  hand- 
some feattties  were  characterized  by  an  expres- 
sion the  most  intelle^ual  and  refined,  turned  his 
dark  and  almost  fisminine  eyes  with  an  earnest 


glance  in  every  direction,  as  if  he  had  something 
of  especial  interest  to  communicate.  It  was  the 
architect  who  had  designed  and  superintended 
the  decorations  for  the  fete  of  the  ensuing  day. 
He  had  but  recently  completed  his  studies  at 
Rome.  His  name  was  Giulio  Balzetti.  On  a 
sudden  the  younger  man  stood  still.  **  Marquis,** 
he  said,  in  that  confidential  tone  which  is  used  in 
addressing  a  person  with  whom  one  is  in  habits 
of  daily  intercourse—"  I  will  impart  to  you — ^half 
in  jest — a  secret  which,  I  believe,  is  known  to  no 
human  being  except  myself.  You  have  perhaps 
heard  of  the  strange  tricks  which  are  sometimes 
played  upon  builders  by  that  law  of  nature  which 
regulates  the  transmission  of  sounds,  and  which 
modem  science  has  denominated  *  Acoustics ' — 
played  upon  us,  indeed,  when  we  have  the  least 
reason  to  expect  or  deserve  them.  Through  aa 
every-day  occurrence — by  the  merest  accident — 
I  was  lately  made  acquainted  with  the  singular 
fact  that  from  this  spot,  on  the  very  slab  of  white 
marble  on  which  we  are  standing,  the  slightest 
whisper  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  aisle — I 
mean  in  the  last  of  the  confes«onal  boxes  which 
you  see — is  distinctly  audible,  though  a  person 
stationed  on  any  other  part  of  the  intervening 
ground — how  near  soever  to  the  place  whence' 
ihe  sounds  proceeded — ^would  not  be  able  to  catch 
a  single  word.  Rem^  where  you  are  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  proceed  to  the  confessional 
which  I  have  indicated — and  you  will  indeed  be 
wonder-struck  by  this  extraordinary  freal^  of  Na- 
ture." 

The  architect  hastened  away ;  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  many  paces,  when  the  Marquis  heard 
a  significant  whisper — ^the  purport  of  which  suf- 
ficed in  an  instant  to  agitate  his  whole  frame  with 
the  most  fearful  emotions.  He  stood  transfixed 
to  the  ground,  as  though  he  had  been  touched  by 
a  wand  of  enchantment — ^his  features  pale  and 
rigid  as  the  marble ;  while  the  extreme  of  atten- 
tiveness  portrayed  in  his  ordinarily  tranquil  visage 
betokened  that  some  tidings  of  awful  import  were 
falling  upon  his  ears.  He  moved  not  a'  limb ;  he 
scarcely  breathed — he  was  like  one  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  in  all  the  horror  of  an 
impending  fkll  into  the  abyss — and  his  rolling 
eyeballs  and  visibly  throbbing  heart  were  the  only 
signs  of  existence. ' 

Balzetti  was  now  seen  returning.  **  The  ex- 
periment can  not  be  tried  at  present,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  before  he  had  rejoined  his  compan- 
ion. "  The  confessional  is  at  this  moment  occu- 
pied, and  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  by  a  lady 
closely  vailed ; — but,  gracious  heavens — Marquis 
— rwhat  has  come  over  you  on  a  sudden  V* 

The  Marquis  pressed  one  finger  upon  his  lips, 
in  the  manner  usual  with  Italians,  and  continued 
in  the  same  unmovabW  position.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  minutes  he  drew  a  deep  sigh — the  statue 
then  became  instinct  with  fife,  and  stepped  forth 
firom  the  magic  circle. 

*♦  It  is  nothing,  ray  dear  Giulio,"  he  said,  in  his 
usual  familiar  tone.  "Above  all  things  do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  superstitious ;  but,  to  speak 
candidly,  the  surprising  and  mysterious  nature 


of  your  oommunication  hu  afifactad  me  in  a  way 
t  can  not  explain.  Let  as  be  gone.  I  ahaU  aoon 
recover  myself  in  the  open  air.*'  As  he  spoke, 
he  took  the  aim  of  Balxetti  fiuniliarly,  and  accom- 
panied him  beyond  the  city  gate  to  the  public 
walk,  when,  after  a  few  turns,  the  two  gentlemen 
separated. 

'*We  shall  see  yon  to-morrow,  after  the  ^%n- 
mony,  at  the  villa,**  said  the  aoMisman  **  Fare- 
well" 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  ((^lowing  montng  the 
Marquis  opened  the  doof  of  the  ante-chamber  of 
his  wi^B's  apartment.  At  the  same  moment  the 
femvte-de-ektmtfre,  her  looks  betraying  the  ut- 
most astomshment  and  alarm,  entered  the  room 
by  a  door  on  the  opposite  side. 

"Has  your  lady  rung  the  bellt*'  asked  the 
Marquis. 

'*Not  yet,  your  ExceUeocy,*'  answered  the  girl, 
curtseying  and  blushing  deeply. 

'^Then  wait  here  until  you  are  summoned," 
letnmed  the  Marquis,  opening  the  door  which  led 
from  the  dressing-room  into  the  bedchamber. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  within  the  latter, 
when  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  stood  before 
him  in  a  morning  robe,  hastily  thrown  on,  as  she 
had  risen  from  lier  bed.  The  Marquis  paused — 
it  might  be  in  a  mpmentaiy  resistless  tranqxNt 
of  admiration  <^  her  charms ;  but  vrifliout  betok- 
ening the  least  observation  of  her  uneasiness — 
of  the  inward  tempest  whidi  had  already  chased 
the  color  from  her  cheek,  and  was  yet  more  sen- 
sibly manifested  as  her  bosom  began  to  heave 
tumultuously  beneath  the  snowy  night-dress. 

'*You  are  up  unusually  early  this  morning, 
Antonio,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
and  with  a  &int  smile,  blushing  significantly  at 
the  same  moment. 

*'  Can  you  wonder,  Lauretta,  my  heart's  treas- 
ure," said  the  Marquis,  in  the  most  endearing 
tones,  **  can  you  wonder  that  I  seek  your  pres- 
ence early  and  late  1  And  yet,  my  beloved,  the 
present  visit  has  an  additional  object.  You  are 
•ware  that  this  is  the  fete  of  the  Holy  Magdalen, 
and  that  a  grand  ceremony  will  be  solemnized  in 
honor  of  the  day.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  prepare  myself  for  my  devotions  by  the 
contemplation  of  that  exquisite  Magdalen  of  Gui- 
do  whiel^  hangs  in  your  chamber.  May  I  ven- 
ture!" he  continued,  with  the  extreme  of  defer- 
ence in  his  manner,  ^>proaching  the  door  slowly 
hut  with  determination,  as  he  spoke. 

*<AU  is  in  disorder  within,**  said  the  young 
wife,  casting  a  hurried  glance  through  the  half- 
open  door :  "  but  go  in  for  a  few  moments ;  I 
will  meanwhile  begin  to  dress  in  this  room." 

**  How  beautiftil !"  he  exclafaned,  in  a  voice  of 
simulated  rapture.  **^pw  bewitching  is  this 
disarray!  These  robes  carelessly  scattered 
about — these  ^iny  slippers  that  protect  and  grace 
the  most  delicate  of  feet !  There  is  a  balminess 
in  the  air — something  celestial  and  ecstatic  The 
spirit  of  poetiy  brea£es  around  me.** 

He  fixed  a  sonitinizing  glance  on  the  bed,  the 
silken  covertot  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 


taken  up  and  then  careftillj  sptead  out,  whtb 
underneath  he  could  disoeia  the  contour  of  a 
human  figure,  which,  to  be  as  little  obsanahfe 
as  possible,  was  stretched  at  ftiB  length. 

**  I  win  sit  down  for  a  short  time,"  said  tfe 
Marquis,  in  a  tone  the  most  gentle  and  com- 
posed, **  and  feast  n^  eyes  at  my  leisure  on  this 
master-pieoe  of  genius.** 

As  hie  uttered  these  words  hs  took  the  la^ 
white  pillow,  pn^sely  trimmed  with  Brussels 
hoe,  and  deliberately  placed  it  on  the  part  of 
4ie  bed  on  which  he  judged  that  the  head  of  the 
intruder  must  be  restii^— 4hen  ftung  himsetf 
upon  it  with  the  whole  wei^  of  his  stalwart 
fraij^  pressing  at  the  sasae  time  vrith  his  right 
hand  and  with  his  utmost  strength  on  the  bieaat 
of  the  concealed  author  of  his  dishonor.  With- 
out seeming  to  be  in  the  kast  degree  aware  of 
the  convulsive  death-struggles  of  his  victim,  the 
Marquis  proceeded  m  nifiidtering  tones : 

**  How  absolutely  perfect  is  this  work  of  art! 
With  what  a  cha^  and  dignified  reserve  the 
lovely  penitent  is  striving  to  conceal  her  bosom 
and  snowy  neck  with  her  finely-moulded  «amB 
and  long  auburn  tresses ;  while,  vrith  a  tearful 
*glance  of  pious  remorse,  she  gases  upward  to 
the  throne  of  mercy  and  forgiveness !  One  al- 
most becomes  a  poet  in  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  master-piece !  Alas !  that  I  am  without 
the  gift  of  the  Improvisators !  Lauretta,  as  I 
know  not  how  to  poetise  on  this  inqviring  theme, 
I  will  relate  to  you  an  incident  whkh  occmntd 
yesterday.  Our  young  friend,  Ginlio  Baltetti, 
accompanied  me  to  the  Church  of  La  Maddalena, 
and  as  we  were  promenading  in  one  of  the  aislss 
he  made  me  remark  a  particular  point  of  the  floor, 
on  which  he  requested  that  I  would  stsnd  still, 
for  from  that  tpot^  he  said,  I  should  distinctly 
hear  a  whisper  uttered  at  the  remotest  part  of 
the  building.  And,  indeed,  so  it  was !  At  the 
other  point  stands  the  confessional  box,  Number 
6.  I  had  scarcely  stationed  myself  on  the  slab 
of  marble  which  he  had  indicated  to  me,  when  I 
heard  a  whisper  of  angelic  svreetness'-^ipAsee 
whispered  voice  is  known  to  Heaven  above ! — 
heard  the  fair  penitent  unbosom  herself  to  the 
fiaher  confessor  of  her  heart's  pain  and  her  little 
venial  sins. 

**  *  She  had  a  husband,*  riie  said,  *  whom  she 
loved ;  yes,  and  he  loved  her  in  return — he  vras 
so  kind  to  her — he  allowed  to  her  the  utmost 
liberty — in  short,  she  was  disposed  to  do  him 
justice  she  would  requite  his  afiection  as  far 
as  lay  in  her  power — God  help  her!  but,  the 
truth  muM.  be  declared,  fhe  loved  anotker.*  She 
did  not  mention  his  name ;  it  would  have  amused 
me  to  hear  it-^some  one  of  evr  handsome  young 
cavaUefs,  no  doubt.  Well — she  loved  Mnother-^ 
*  It  was  impossible  to  do  less,*  she  said ;  *  but 
she  had  room  in  her  heart,  she  believed^  for  her 
husband  besides.  He  vras  9o  noble  of  sonl-^ 
so  intellectual  and  refined — so  handsome — she 
meant  the  other — so  worthy  to  be  loved.  Then, 
he  prossed  his  suit  with  such  a  passionate  ar* 
dor.  No !  it  was  impossible  to  deny  him  ay 
thing.    Besides,  ifher  husband  should  know  so* 
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And  if  he  chanced  to  discover  the  secret,  surely 
he  would  forgive  her — forgive  and  love  her  still, 
if  his  affection  was  sincere,'  and  more  to  that  ef- 
fect. She  further  related  that  she  had  consented  to 
ineet  him  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  (per- 
haps, at  this  very  moment,  his  happiness  is  com- 
plete !)  and,  for  his  peace  and  her  own,  to  grant 
him  all !  Afterward,  she  thought  (do  you  hear 
me,  Lauretta!)  afterward,  this  afiair  du  cceur 
would  soon  be  at  an  end.  -(This  is  what  the 
French  ladies  call  < passer  les  caprices!')  In 
conclusion*  she  timidly  begged  for — absolution 
— beforehand!  ti  would  bo  so  comforting! — 
and  she  obtained  it  ir^m  the  holy  man !  How 
has  this  little  history  pleased  you,  my  loveV* 
continued  the  Marquis,  raising  himself  from  his 
horrible  seat,  on  which  no  sign  of  motion  was 
discernible. 

^'  Of  a  truth,"  he  proceeded  in  a  sportive  tone, 
"  our  reverend  pastors  are  somewhat  too  indul- 
gent to  the  tender  passion.  I  speak  of  the  greater 
number  of  them.  No  doubt  our  excellent  old 
friend,  and  spiritual  counselor.  Father  Gregorio, 
would  have  taken  a  fair  lady  to  task  in  a  differ- 
ent way ;  if  yon,  for  example,  Lauretta,  had'* — 
As  he  spoke,  he  slowly  returned  the  pillow  to 
its  place,  and  dashed  aside  the  coverlet.  Before 
him  lay  the  architect,  Giulio  Balzetti  \  Ha  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 

"  Have  you  been  lately  to  coofMsion,  Laura  t" 
asked  the  MArquis. 

*'  There,  you  have  pins  in  yY>ur  mouth,  though 
I  have  so  often  warned  you  against  the  practice. 
Tell  me,  is  it  long  since  yoi^  were  at  confession  t" 
he  proceeded,  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone. 

'■''  Not  long,"  returned  his  wife,  with  almost 
0tiflod  accents. 

<*  Apropos,"  resumed  the  Marquis,  again  hid- 
ing the  hard  and  frightfuUy  distorted  features 
w^th  the  counterpane,  *^  we  are  to  go  together  to 
the  grand  ceremony  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Magdalen.  Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession 
will  commence,  and  I  must  take  my  place  at  that 
hour.     I  can  delay  no  longer."  [ 

He  stepped  into  the  dressing-room.  His  wife 
■ait  reclined  in  a  largtf  arm-chair,  hej:  luxuriant 
raven  locks  hanging  in  wild  disorder  about  her 
neck..  A  death-like  paleness  overspread  her 
cheeks  and  forehead*  &nd  ho\h  hands  rested  on 
her  knees. 

"What  ails  thee,  my  child  t"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  an  air  of  deep  concern,  and  with  ua- 
aitered  cordiaUty  of  tone.  "  You  have  risen  too 
early  this  morning,  and  it  must  be  fatiguing  to 
make  your  toilette  without  assistance.,  Qas  not 
Rebecca  been  summoned  t  Shall  I  ring  for 
herV 

^  He  touched  the  bell-string ;  then,  approaching 
His  wife,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  jier  forehead,  and 
left  the  rooof. 

*  #  '        ♦  »  * 

At  mid-day,  while  all  the  bells  of  the  city  wfre 

(burning  together  in  a  festive  discordance,  the 

magnificent  state-carriage  of  the  Mi^rquis,  drawn 

by  four  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  drove  through 
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of  bedizened  pages,  lacqueys,  chasseurs,  and  rui 
ning  footmen  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  lord  an 
lady. 

But  a  short  interval  had  elapsed  when  tfa 
Marquis,  attired  in  a  magniBcent  court-suit — tfa 
star  of  knighthood  glittering  on  his  breast — wg 
seen  descending  the  broad  marble  staircase.  I 
one  hand  he  carried  his  hat;  with  the  other  h 
led,  with  a,  ceremonious  courtesy,  his  youn| 
beautiful,  and  almost  unconscious  wife.  He 
face  was  of  the  hue  of  death — stone-cold  an 
rigid  as  the  statues  past  which  she  glided  wit 
a  spirit-like  motion.  His  countenance  was  L 
up  with  unwonted  animation ;  his  eye  sparkle 
with  a  peculiar  brightness. 
,  The  attendants  flew  to  their  several  posts — th 
carriage  emerged  from  the  court-yard,  ajid  move 
at  a  slow  pace  through  the  crowded  streets  an 
squares;  while  not  a  few  passers-by,  as  the 
stood  still  to  contemplate  the  passage  of  the  no 
ble  pair,  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  There  goes 
loving  couple!" 

The  absence  oS  Balzetti  was  the  subject  o 
general  remark  at  the  church. 

No  one  suspected  that  on  the  day  of  the  ftu 
to  which  his  presiding  genius  had  imparted  th 
chief  eclat,  i)m  artist  lay  cold  and  stiff  in  deatli 
with  livjd  and  frightfully  distorted  visage,  amid 
confused  heap  of  robes,  laces,  slippers,  and  band 
boxes,  on  the  floor  of  a  lady's  dressing-room ;  o 
that  his  body  was  transported  at  midnight,  on  th 
back  of  a  mule,  by  a  confidential  servant  of  th 
Marchioness,  to  a  neighboring  gorge  of  the  mount 
ain,  and  hurled  from  the  precipice  into  the  toj 
rent  beneath. 

A  convent  of  the  Magdalen  was  endowed  wit! 
a  considerable  sum  for  masses  for  the  repose  o 
hi^  soul. 

Don  Gregorio,  the  popular  father-confessor  o 
tho'  aristocratic  world,  was  missing  soon  after 
ward ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  pine  away  the  re 
mainder  of  his  d&ys  in  a  subterranean  dungeoi 
of  a  monastery  of  Camaldolese,  whither  ho  ha 
been  conveyed  by  the  influence  of  the  Marquis. 

As  may  be  surmised,  the  confessipnal  box,  Nc 
6,  was  removed  from  its  place. 

The  Marquis  never  omce  alluded  to  the  fore 
going  transaction  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
In  society,  and  at  home,  he  continued  to  depoi 
himself  toward  her  with  the  most  perfect  courte 
sy ;  at  times,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  altogethe 
foreign  from  his  character.  Within  her  chambe 
he  never  again  set  foot. 


MORE  FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

LET  a  man  roll  a  little  A  in  bis  mouth,  ani 
what  is  that!  Let  Napoleon  twist  it  be 
twcen  his  lipt  and  all  the  world  is  at  war — ^givi 
it  to  Fenelon  and  he  shall  so  manage  it  with  hi 
tongue  that. there  shall  be  every  where  peace 
It  is  but  a  little  agitated  air  that  sets  mankind  ii 
motion.  If  we  could  live  without  air  we  couU 
not  talk,  sing,  or  hear  any  sounds  without  it 
There  would  be  a  blazing  sun  in  a  black  sky- 
sunshine  mingled  with  thick  darkness,  and  then 


oogle 


would  be  evciy  where  an  awful  nlence.  There 
is  less  air  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere ;  the  bottom  crust  of  air  is,  of 
course,  densest.  Saussure  fired  a  pistol  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  report  was  like 
the  snapping  of  a  stick.  There  is  a  well  at 
*Fulda  three  hundred  paUns  deep  ;  throw  a  stone 
down  it,  and  the  noise  it  makes  in  its  descent 
will  be  like  the  firing  of  a  park  of  cannon.  It 
goes  down  among  dense  air,  and  also  it  reverb- 
erates. When  a  man  speaks  he  strikes  air 
with  his  throat  and  mouth  as  a  stone  strikes 
water,  and  from  his  tongue,  as  from  the  stone, 
spread  undulating  cireles  with  immense  rapidity. 
Those  circles  may  be  checked  and  beaten  back  in 
their  course,  as  it  is  with  the  waves  of  sound 
made  by  the  stone  tumbling  down  a  well,  beaten 
back  and  curiously  multiplied.  At  the  Castle  of 
Simonetti,  near  Mian,  one  low  note  of  music  will 
beget  a  concert,  for  the  note  is  echoed  to  and  fro 
by  the  great  wings  of  the  building  that  reflect 
and  multiply  a  sound  just  as  two  mirrors  reflect 
and  multiply  a  lighted  candle.  Sound  is,  in  fact, 
reflected  just  as  light  is,  and  may  be  brought 
^uite  in  the  same  way  to  a  focus.  A  word 
spoken  in  the  focus  of  one  ellipse  will  be  heard 
in  the  focus  of  an  opposite  ellipse  hundreds  of 
yards  away.  Such  a  principle  was  illustrated 
oddly  in  the  great  church  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily.  The  ardiitect — ^perhaps  intentionally — 
built  s^eral  confessv>nals  of  an  elliptic  form, 
with  corresponding  opposite  ellipses,  in  which 
whoever  stood  hcanl  all  the  secrets  whispered  to 
the  priest.  A  horrible  amount  of  scandal  sprang 
up  in  the  town ;  nobody's  iins  were  safe  from 
getting  into  unaccountable  publicity.  Intriguing 
ladies  changed  their  lovers  and  their  |nriests.  It 
was  in  vain ;  their  misdeeds  still  remained  town 
property.  The  church  soon  became  such  a  tem- 
ple of  truth  that  nothing  was  left  to  be  hidden  in 
it,  but  at  last  by  chance  a  discovery  was  made  of 
the  character  of  the  tale-telliog  stones,  and  the 
walls  had  their  ears  stopped. 

From  the  sounds  that  travel  through  the  air, 
we  will  turn  once  more  to  the  substances,  the 
birds,  and  say  a  word  or  two  of  them  :  reg&rdi^g 
them  especially  as  travelers,  by  whom  oceans 
«re  crossed  and  countries  traversed.  The  mi- 
gration of  birds  used  to  be  denied,  or  sometimes 
it  was  asserted  that  they  did  not  migrate  but 
wintered  with  the  fishes  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 
and  riven.  Dr.  Mather  taught  that  they  flew  to 
&n  undiscovered  satelUte,  a  Uttle  moon  that  had 
escaped  observation,  but  was  at  no  very  great 
^stance  firom  the  earth.  The  fact  of  their  mi- 
gration is  now  not.^ly  established  but  so  very 
notorious  in  aJmost  all  its  details  that  little  need 
be  here  said  about  it.  Only  we  must  remark 
upon  the  marvelousness  of  the  foct  that  every 
bird  knows  when  to  go  abroad,  and  times  its 
departuta  not  to  an  exact  date  but  to  the  exact 
and  fit  time  every  season.  Birds  arrive  in  their 
foreign  haunts  just  when  the  fruits  are  ripe  on 
which  they  go  to  feed,  or  which  they  are  sent  to 
protect  by  the  suppression  of  any  too  great  rav- 
ages fiK>m  insecto.  How  does  the  loriot,  resident 


near  Paris,  know  every  ye^  precisely  on  Vhat 
day  there  will  be  the  first  ripe  figs  in  islands  of 
the  Southern  Archipelago*!  He  is  never — no 
migratory  bird  ever  is — cheated  of  hii  dues  by  a 
late  season.  If  the  season  be  late  he  arrives  late. 
How  can  a  bird  know,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
what  sort  of  weather  there  will  be  in  Greece,  hi 
Egypt,  or  in  England!  Eastern  nations  that 
observed  this  close  agreement  between  the  move- 
ments of  bints  and  the  appearance  of  insects  or 
of  fruits,  observed  or  invented  sometimes  a  like 
concord  between  birds  and  flowers.  MTien  the 
nightingales  appear.  It  Is  said,  in  certain  parts 
of  India,  the  roses  burst  spontaneously  into 
blossom. 

Then  there  are  other  things  that  travel  through 
the  air,  of  man's  invention,  simple  applications 
to  use — or  to  no  use — «f  the  powers  of  nature, 
balloons.  There  were  balloons  before  Mongolfier. 
The  Father  Menestrier,  a  historian  of  Lyons, 
relates  that  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charie- 
magne  there  fell  in  that  town  a  balloon  with 
several  people.  The  skymen  were  surrounded 
by  the  town*s-people,  who  took  them  for  magi- 
cians sent  to  devastate  the  land  by  Grimwald, 
Duke  of  Benevento,  and  they  were  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  interference  of  the 
learned  and  enlightened  bishop  Agoberd.  Father 
Kireher  also  tells  how,  long  ago,  some  Jesuits 
imprisoned  among  Indians  tried  in  vain  by  vari- 
ous ways  to  retover  Ub^xty,  and  at  hist  one  of 
them,  who  was  f^,  constructed  a  big  dragon  of 
paper.  He  then  went  to  the  barbarians  and  told 
them  that  they  were  menaced  bjr  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  with  great  evils,  wUch  they  could  avert 
only  by  the  liberation  of  his  countrymen.  The 
savages  laughed.  The  priest  then  went  to  his 
dragon,  and  having  suspended  in  the  mMst  of  it 
a  composition  of  pitch,  wax,  and  sulphur,  &stened 
behind  it  a  portentous  tail,  and  sent  the  beast  up 
into  the  clouds,  where  it  appeared  to  vomit  fire. 
There  was  written  on  it,  in  the  kinguage  of  the 
country,  **The  wrath  of  Clod  is  about  to  fall  qq 
you  !*'  The  barbarians  in  great  terror  ran  to  free 
the  Jesuits.  Soon  afterward,  the  paper  having 
caught  fire,  &e  dragon  fluttered,  struggled,  and 
disappeared  in  flame,  and  the  barbarians  took  its 
vnthdrawal  for  a  sign  of  the  divine  approval  of 
their  conduct. 

Let  us  turn  our  faces  now  to  the  great  fire 
dragon  of  the  sky,  the  sun.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  are  spots  upon  its  (bcc.  Leibnitx, 
writing  in  a  courtly  way  for  the  edification  of 
an  old-worid  Queen  of  Prussia,  called  them 
beauty-spots,  giving  them  out  for  a  sublime  justi- 
fication of  the  use  of  patches.  The  sun  is  a  long 
way  off,  its  light  is  eight  minutes  on  the  road 
before  it  reaches  us,  although  light  travels  widi 
amazing  speed.  A  cannon-ball.  If  it  could  be 
fired  up  at  the  sun,  its  speed  hever  diminTshlng, 
would  about  hit  its  mark  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
yean.  Yet,  though  the  sun  is  so  distant,  and 
liflht  travels  so  far  in  eight  minutas,  there  are 
other  Stan  so  distant  that  their  light  is  six  yean 
on  the  journey  to  our  eye».  Let  such  a  star  be 
now  annihilated,  and  for  six  yean  we  shall  Ml 
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grees  above  that  of  the  air.  So,  you  lee,  the 
\finteT*8  snow  t^fe//*  ia  >enefioent ;  under  the  pre- 
tense of  frost— a  sort  of  gmff  philanthropist^- 
actually  warming  the  earth,  which  afterward  is  to 
be  fertiliainglj  moistened  by  these  gentle  flakes 
of  March." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,  dear  Blandmour ; 
and,  guided  by  your  benevolent  heart,  can  only 
wish  to  poor  Coulter  plenty  of  this  *  Poor  Mto*s 
Manure/  " 

**  But  that  is  not  all,"  said  Blandmour,  eager- 
ly. **■  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  *  Poor  Man's 
Eye-water  1' " 

'*  Never." 

"  Take  this  soft  March  snow,  melt  it,  and  bot- 
tle it.  It  keeps  pure  as  alcohol.  The  very  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  weak  eyes.  I  have  a  whole 
demijohn  of  it  myself.  But  the  poorest  man, 
afflicted  in  his  eyes,  can  freely  help  himself  to  this 
same  all-bountiful  remedy.  Now,  what  a  kind 
provision  i»  that !" 

**  Then  •  Poor  Man's  Manure '  is  *  Poor  Man's 
Eye-water'  tool" 

**  Exactly.  And  what  could  be  more  economi- 
cally contrived  1  One  thing  answering  two  ends-^ 
ends  so  very  distinct." 

•'  Very  distinct,  indeed." 

'*  Ah  I  that  is  your  way.  Making  sports  of 
earnest.  But  never  mind.  We  have  been  talking 
of  snow ;  but  common  rain-water — such  as  ftdls 
aU  the  year  round — ^is  still  more  kindly.  Not  to 
speak  of  its  known  fertilizing  quahty  as  to  fields, 
consider  it  in  one  of  its  minor  lights.  Pray,  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  *  Poor  Man's  Egg  V  " 

"Never.    What  is  that,  now  V 

**  Why,  in  making  some  culinary  preparations 
of  meal  and  flour,  where  eggs  are  recommended 
in  the  receipt-book,  a  substitute  for  the  eggs  may 
be  had  in  a  cup  of  cold  rain-water,  which  acts  as 
leaven.  And  so  a  cup  of  eold  rain-water  thus 
used  is  called  by  housewives  a  ♦  Poor  Man's  Egg.' 
And  many  rich  men's  houseke^ers  sometimes 
use  it." 

"  But  only  when  they  arc  out  of  hen's  eggs,  I 
'  presume,  dear  Blandmour.  But  your  talk  is — I 
sincerely  say  it — ^most  agreeable  to  me.  Talk 
on." 

"Then  there's  «  Poor  Man's  Plaster*  for 
wounds  and  other  bodily  harms ;  an  alleviative 
and  curative,  compoonded  of  simple,  natural 
things  ;  and  so,  being  very  cheap,  is  accessible 
tp  the  poorest  of  sufierers.  Rich  men  often  use 
*  Poor  Man's  Plaster.'  " 

"  But  not  without  the  judicious  advice  of  a 
fiee'd  physidan,  dear  Blandmour." 

"  Doubtless,  they  first  consult  the  physician  ; 
but  that  may  be  an  unnecessary  precaution.'*  < 

"  Perhaps  so.     I  do  not  |[ainsay  it.     Oo  on." 

"Well,  then,  did  you  ever  eat  of  a  *  Poor 
Man's  Puddmg  r  " 

"  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of  it  before." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  now  you  shall  eat  of  one  ; 
and  you  shall  eat  it,  too,  as  made,  unprompted, 
by  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  you  shall  eat  it  at  a 
poor  man's  table,  and  in  a  poor  man's  house. 
Come  now,  and  if  after  this  eating,  you  do  not 


say  that  a  *  Poor  Man  s  Puddiog'  u  as  retiafa- 
able  as  &  rich  man's,  I  will  give  up  the  point  al- 
together; which  briefly  is:  that,  through  kiad 
Nature,  the  poor,  out  of  their  very  poverty,  ex- 
tract comfort." 

Not  to  narrate  any  more  of  our  conversatioDs 
upon  this  subject  (lor  we  had  several — I  being 
at  that  time  the  guest  of  Blandmour  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  benefit  of  my  health),  suflke  it  that, 
acting  upon  Blandmour 's  hint,  1  introduced  my-- 
sclf  into  Coulter's  house  on  a  wet  Monday  noon 
(for  the  snow  had  thawed),  tmder  the  innocent 
pretense  of  craving  a  pedestrian's  rest  and  re- 
freshment for  an  hour  or  two.  ^ 

I  was  greeted,  not  without  much  embarrass- 
ment—owing, I  Suppose,  to  my  dress — but  still 
with  unaffected  and  honest  kindness.  Dame 
Coulter  was  just  leaving  the  wash-tub  to  get 
ready  her  oi^  o'clock  meal  against  her  good 
mad's  return  from  a  deep  wood  about  a  mUe 
distant  among  the  hills,  where  be  was  choppiag 
by  day's-work — seventy-five  cents  per  day  and 
found  himself.  The  washing  being  done  outside 
the  main  building,  under  an  infinn-looking  old 
shed,  the  dame  stood  upon  a  half-rotten,  soaked 
board  to  protect  her  feet,  as  well  as  might  be, 
from  the  penetrating  damp  of  the  bare  ground ; 
hence  she  looked  pale  and  chill.  But  her  pale- 
ness had  still  another  and  more  secret  cause — the 
p^eness  of  a  mother  to  be.  A  quiet,  fathomless 
heait-trouhle,  too,  couched  beneath  the  mild,  re- 
signed blue  of  her  soft  and  wife-like  eye.  But 
she  smiled  upon  me,  as  apologizing  for  the  una* 
voidable  disorder  of  a  Monday  and  a  washing- 
day,  and,  conducting  me  into  the  kitchen,  set 
me  down  in  the  hest  seat  it  had — an  old-&sh- 
ioned  chair  of  an  enfeebled  constitution. 

I  thanked  her ;  and  sat  rubbing  my  hands  be- 
fore  the  inefifcctual  low  fire,  and— *unobservantly 
as  I  could — glancing  now  and  then  about  the 
room,  while  the  good  wom^n^  throwing  on  more 
sticks,  said  she  was  sorry  the  room  was  no 
warmer.  Something  more  she  said,  too — not 
repiningly,  however-— of  the  fuel,  as  old  and 
damp  ;  picked-up  sticks  in  Squire  Teamster's 
forest,  where  her  husband  was  chopping  the 
sappy  logs  of  the  living  tree  for  the  Squire's 
fires.  It  needed  not  her  remark,  whatever  it  was, 
to  convince  me  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
sticks  ;  some  being  quite  mosey  and  toad-stooled 
with  long  lying  bedded  among  the  accumulated 
dead  leaves  of  many  autumns.  They  made  a  sad 
hissing,  and  vain  spluttering  enou^. 

"  You  must  rest  yourself  here  tDl  dinner-time, 
at  least,'*  said  the  dame ;  "  what  I  have  you  are 
heartily  wek^mie  to." 

I  thanked  her  again,  and  begged  her  not  to 
heed  my  presence  in  the  least,  but  go  on  with 
her  usHal  affiurs." 

I  was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  the  room.  The 
house  was  old,  and  constitutionaUy  damp.  The 
window-sills  had  beads  of  exuded  dampness  upon 
them.  The  shriveled  sashes  shook  in  their 
firames,  and  the  green  panes  of  glass  were  cloud- 
ed with  the  long  thaw.  C)n  some  little  errand 
the  dame  passed  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  leev- 
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ing  tbfl  door  partly  open.  The  floor  of  that  room 
was  carpetloM,  «f  the  kitchen^e  was.  Nothing 
but  bare  necessarisa  were  about  me  ;  aad  those 
not  of  the  best  sort.  Not  a  print  on  the  wall; 
but  an  old  yohmie  of  Doddridge  lay  on  the 
smoked  chimney-shelf. 

"  You  must  have  walked  a  long  way,  -sir;  you 
sif^  so  with  weariness." 

**  No,  I  am  not  nigh  so  weary  as  yourself,  I 
daresay.*' 

**  Oh,  but  /  am  accustomed  to  that ;  i^  are 
not,  1  tfhould  think,'*  and  her  eofl,  sad  blue  eye 
ran  over  my  dress.  **  But  I  must  sweep  these 
shavings  away ;  husband  made  him  a  new  ax- 
helve  this  morning  before  sunrise,  and  I  hive 
been  so  busy  washing,  that  I  have  had  no  4ime  to 
clear  >  up.  But  now  they  are  just  the  thing  I 
want  for  the  fire.  They'd  be  much  better  thoug[h, 
were  they  not  so  green." 

Now  if  Blandmour  were  here,  thought  I  to 
myself,  he  would  call  those  green  shavings 
"  Poor  Man's  Matches,"  or  »*  Poor  Man's  Tin- 
der," or  some  pleasant  name  of  that  sort. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  good  woman,  turn- 
ing round  to  me  again— as  she  stirred  ailiong 
her  pots  on  the  smoky  fire — •*  I  do  not  know  how 
you  will  like  our  pudding.  It  is  only  rice,  milk, 
and  salt  boiled  together." 

**  Ah,  what  they  call  *  Poor  Man'a  Pudding,'  I 
^oppose  you  mean." 

A  quick  flush,  half  resentful,  passed  over  her  face. 

**  We  do  not  call  it  so,  sir.,"  she  said^  and  was 
«ilent. 

Upbraiding  myself  for  my  inadvertence,  {  coukl 
aot  but  again  think  to  myself  what  Blandmour 
would  have  said,  had  he  heard  those  words  and 
Acen  that  flush. 

At  last  a  slow,  heavy  footfall  was  heard ;  then 
a  scrajung  at  the  door,  and  ai^other  voice  said, 
**  Come,  wife ;  come,  come  —  I  must  bo  back 
again  in  a  jif — if  you  say  I  mtui  take  all  my 
meals  at  heme,  yeu  must  be  sp^y ;  because  the 
Squire— Good-day,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  now  first 
catching  sight  of  me  as  he  entered  the  room. 
He  turned  toward  his  wife,  ihquiiingly,  and  stood 
stock-still,  while  the'  moisture  oozed  from  his 
patched  boots  to  the  floor. 

^  This  gentleman  stops-  here  awhile  tarest  and ' 
refresh :  he  will  take  dinner  with  us,  too.  All 
will  he  ready  now  in  a  trice :  so  sit  down  on  the 
bench,  husband,  and  be  patient,  I  pray.  You 
see,  sir,"  she  oentinued,  taming  to  me,  **  Wil- 
liam there  wants,  of  mornings,  to  carry  a  cold 
meal  into  the  woods  with  him,  to  save  the  long 
one-o'clock  walk  across  the  fields  td  and  fro.  But< 
I  won't  let  him.  A  warm  dinner  is  more  -than 
pay  for  the  long  walk." 

'  **  I  don't  know  about  that,'^  said  William,  shak- 
ing his  head.  •*  I  have  oilen  debated  in  my  mind 
whether  it  really  paid.  There's  not  much  odds, 
either  way,  between  a  wet  walk  after  hard  work, 
and  a  wet  dinner  hefbre  it.  But  I  like  to  obKge 
a  good  wife  like  Martha.  And  you  know,  sir, 
that  women  will  have  their  whimseys." 

"  I  wish  they  all  had  as  ktnd  whimseys  as  your 
wife  has,"  said  L 


"  Well,  I've  heard  that  some  women  ain't  all 
maple-sugar;  but,  content  with  dear  Martha,  I 
don't  know  much  about  others." 

♦*  You  find  rare  wisdom  in  the  wtfods,"  mused  I. 

"  Now,  husband,  if  you  ain't  too  tired,  just  lend 
a  hand  to  draw  the  table  out." 

"Nay,"  said  I;  **let  him  rest,  and  let  me 
help." 

♦•  No,"  said  WiUiaro,  rising. 

*^  Sit  still,"  said  his  wife  to  me. 

The'  table  set,  in  due  time  we  aN  ibund  our- 
selves with  plates  before  us. 

"  You  see  what  we  have,"  said  Conker — "  salt 
pork,  rye-bread,  and  pudding.  Let  me  help  you. 
I  got  this  pork  of  the  Squire ;  some  of  his  laBt 
year's  pork,  which  he  let  me  have  on  account. 
It  isn't  quite  so  sweet  as  this  year's  would  be  -, 
Init  I  find  it  hearty  enough  to  work  on,  and  that's 
all  I  eat  for.  Only  let  the  rheumatis  and  other 
sicknesses  keep  clear  of  me,  and  I  ask  no  flavors 
or  favors  from  any.  But  you  don't  eat  of  the 
pork!" 

"  I  see,"  said  the  wife,  gently  and  gravely, 
"that  the  gentleman  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween this  year's  and  last  year's  poric.  But  per- 
haps be  will  like  the  pudding.'* 

I  summoned  up  all  my  self-control,  and  smil- 
ingly assented  to  the  propositifti  of  the  pudding, 
without  hy  ^y  looks  casting  any  reflections  upon 
the  pork.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  me  (not  being  Tavcnous,  but  only  a 
little  hungry  at  the  time)  to  eat  of  the  latter.  It 
had  a  yellowish  crust  all  round  it,  and  was  rather 
rankish,  I  thought,  to  the  taste.  I  observed,  too, 
that  the  dame  did  not  eat  of  it,  though  she  suf!ered 
some  to  be  put  on  her  plate,  and  pretended  to  be 
busy  with  it  when  Coulter  looked  that  way.  But 
she  ate  of  the  rye-bread,  and  so  cHd  I. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  pudding,"  said  Coulter. 
"  Quick,  wife ;  the  Squire  sits  in  his  sitting-room 
window,  lookiug'  far  out  across  the  fields.  His 
timetpiece  is  true." 

.    "He  don't  play  the  spy  on  you,  does  hel*' 
said  i. 

"  Oh,  no ! — I  don't  say  that.  He's  a  good- 
enough  man.  He  gives  roc  work.  But  he's 
particular.  Wife,  help  the  gentleman.  Youse^, 
sir,  if  I  lose  the  Squire's  work,  what  wiH  become 
of—*"  and,  with  a  look  for  which  I  honored  hu- 
manity, with  sly  significance  he  glanced  toward 
his  wife;  then,  a  little  changing  his  voice,  in- 
stantly continued — **  that  fine  horse  I  am  going 
tofwy." 

"  I  guess,"  said  the  dame,  with  a  etrange,  sub- 
dued sort  of  ineflScient  pleasantry—"  I  guess  that 
fine  horse  you  sometimes  so  merrily  dream  of 
will  long  stay  in  the  Squire's  stall.  But  some- 
times his  roan  gives  me  a  Sunday  ride." 

"  A  Sunday  ride !"  said  I. 

**  You  see,"  resumed  Coukfer,  **  wife  loves  to 
go  to  church ;  but  the  nighest  is  four  miles  ofl!^ 
over  yon  snowy  hills.  "So  she  cant  walk  it ;  and 
I  can't  carry  her  in  my  arms,  though  1  have  caiv 
ried  her  dp-stairs  before  now.  But,  as  she  says, 
tlie  Squire's  man  sometimes  gives  her  a  lift  on 
the  road ;  and  Ibr  this  cause  it  is  that  I  speak  of 


a  hoTM  I  am  going  to  have  one  of  these  fine 
tunny  days.  And  ah^ady,  before  having  it^  I 
.  have  christened  it  ^Martha/  But  what  am  I 
about  I  Come,  oome,  wiia  \  the  padding !  Help 
the  gentleman,  do  1  The  Squire !  the  Squire ! — 
think  of  the  Squire !  and  help  round  the  pud- 
ding. There,  one— -iwo— three  moothlhl*  must 
do  me.    Good-by,  wife.    Good-by,  sir.    Vm  off." 

And,  snatching  his  soaked  hat,  the  noble  Poor 
Man  hurriedly  went  out  into  the  soak  and  the  mire. 

I  suppose  now»  thinks  I  to  myself,  thtt  Biand- 
mour  would  poetically  say,  He  goea  to  take  a 
Poor  Man^a  saunter. 

"  You  have  a  fine  husband/'  said  I  to  the  wo- 
man, as  we  were  now  left  together. 

**  William  lores  me  this  day  as  on  the  wed^ 
ding-day,  sir  Some  hasty  words,  but  never  a 
harsh  one.  I  wish  I  were  better  and  stronger 
for  his  sake.  And,  oh !  sir,  both  for  his  sake 
and  mine*'  (and  the  soft,  blue,  beautiful  eyes 
turned  into  two  well-springs),  *^  how  i  wish  lit- 
tle Wifiiam  and  Martha  lived — it  is  so  lonely-like 
now.  William  named  after  him,  and  Martha  for 
me." 

When  a  companion's  heart  of  itself  overflows, 
the  best  one  can  do  i»  to  do  nothing.  I  sat  look- 
ing down  on  my  as  yet  untasted  pudding. 

^*  You  should  have  seen  little  William,  sir. 
Such  a  bright,  manly  boy,  only  six  years  old^ 
cold,  cold  BOW  I*^ 

Plunging  my  spoon  into  the  pudding,  I  foiced 
some  into  my  mouth  to  stop  it. 

^  And  little  Martha— Oh !  sir,  she  was  the 
beauty  I  Bitter,  bitter  I  but  needs  must  be  borne. " 

The  mouthfiil  of  pudding  now  touched  my  pal- 
ate, and  touch^  it  with  a  mooldy,  briny  Vhgte. 
The  rice,  I  knew,  was  of  that  damaged  sort  sold 
cheap ;  and  the  salt  from  the  last  year's  pork 
barrel. 

^^  Ah,  sir,  if  those  little  ones  yet't*  enter  the 
worid  were  the  same  little  ones  which  so  sadly 
have  left  it;  returning  friends,  not  stxaiifers, 
*  strangersy  always  ftrangers !  Yet  does  a  m^her 
soon  learn  to  love  them;  for  certain,  sir,  they 
come  from  where  the  others  ha:ve  gone.  Xkm't 
you  believe  that,  sir  1  Yes,  I  know  all  good  p«s- 
ple  must.  But,  still,  still— Wl  I  fear  it  is  wick- 
ed, and  very  Mack-heaited,  too—still,  strive  how 
I  may  to  dieer  me  vnth  thinking  of  tittle  William 
and  Martha  in  heaven,  and  vnth  reading  Dr. 
Doddridge  there-— still,  stiD  does  dark  grief  leak 
in,  just  like  the  rain  throu^  our  roof.  I  am  left 
so  lonesome  now;  day  after  day,  all  the  day 
long,  dear  William  ie<  gone ;  and  all  the  damp 
day  long  grief  drizzles  and  drizzles  down  en  my 
toul.  But  I  pray  to  God  to  forgive  me  for  this; 
and  for  the  rest,  manage  k  as  well  as  I  may." 

Bitter  and  mouldy  is  the  ^  Pbor  Man's  Pud- 
ding," groaned  I  to  myself;  half  ehcked  with  but 
one  little  moothfol  ^f  it,  mUch  would  haidly  go 
down. 

I  could  stay  no  longer  to  hear  ef  sorrows  for 
which  the  sincMerest  sympathies  could  give  no  ad- 
equate relief;  of  a  fond' persuasion,  to  which 
there  could  be  furnished  no  further  proof  than 
alieady  was  had— a  persuaaioii,  too.  of  that -soit  | 


which  much  speaking  is  sure  more  or  less  to 
mar ;  of  causeless  sel2>upbraidings,  vrfaich  no  ex- 
postulations could  have  dispelleii.  I  offered  no 
pay  for  hospitalities  gratuitous  and  honorable  as 
those  of  a  prince.  I  knew  that  such  efferings 
would  have  been  more  than  dedised  ;  diarity  re- 
sented. 

The  native  American  poor  sever  lose  their  deP 
icacy  or  pride ;  hence,  though  unreduced  to  the 
physical  degradation  of  the  European  pavper, 
they  yet  sufter  more  in  mind  than  the  poor  of 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  Those  peculiar 
social  sensibilities  nourished  by  eur  own  pecul- 
iar political  prmctples,  while  they  enhance  the 
true  dignity  of  a  prosperous  Americaa,  do  bat 
minister  to  the  added  wietcbcdness  of  the  unfor- 
tunate; first,  by  prohibiting  their  acceptance  of 
what  little  random  relief  charity  may  oiler ;  and, 
second,  by  ftimishing  them  with  the  keeneit  ap- 
preciation of  the  smaiting  distinction  between 
their  ideal  sf  universal  equality  aind  their  grind- 
stone experience  of  the  practical  misety  and  in- 
famy of  poverty — a  misery  and  infamy  which  is, 
ever  has  bera,  and  ever  vrHl  be,  precisely  the 
same  in  India,  England,  and  America. 

Under  pretense  that  my  journey  called  me 
forthwith,  I  bade  the  dame  good-by ;  shook  her 
cold  hand ;  looked  my  last  into  her  blue,  resigned 
eye,  and  went  out  into  the  wet.  But  cheerless 
as  it  was,  and  damp,  damp,  damp-— the  heavy  at- 
mosphere  charged  vrith  all  softs  of  inciplencics — 
I  yet  became  conscious,  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
contrast,  that  the  house  air  I  had  quitted  was 
laden  down  vrith  that  peculiar  deleterious  quality, 
the  height  of  which — insufferable  te  some  visit- 
ants— will  be  found  in  a  poor-house  ward. 

This  ill-ventilation  in  winter  of  the  rooms  of 
the  poor — a  thing,  too,  so  stubbornly  persisted  in 
— is  usually  charged  upon  them  as  their  disgrace- 
ful neglect  of  the  most  simple  means  to  health. 
But  the  instinet  of  the  poor  is  vriser  than  vre 
thinks  The  air  which  ventilates,  Itkevrise  ros^. 
And  to  any  shiverer,  ill-ventilated  warmth  is 
better  than  well-ventilated  celd.  Of  all  the  pre- 
posterous assumptions  ef  humanity  over  human- 
ity, nothing  exceeds  most  of  the  criticisms  made 
on  the  habits  of  the  poor  by  the  well-heascdr 
well-warmed,  and  well-fod. 

**  Blandmour,"  said  I  that  evening,  as  after 
tea  I  sat  on  his  comfortable  sofo,  before  a  blazing 
fire,  with  one  ef  his  two  ruddy  little  children  on 
my  knee,  ^yeu  are  not  what  may  rightly  be 
called  a  rich  man  ;  yeu  have  a  foir  competence  ; 
no  more.  Is  it  not  so  t  Well  then,  I  do  not 
include  jfov,  when  I  say,  that  if  ever  a  Rich  Man 
speaks  prosperously  to  me  ef  a  Poor  Man,  I  shall 
set  it  down  as—    I  wont  mention  the  word." 

PICTUEB  SECOND. 

BICH    MAK's    CICMBS. 

Ik  tfaeyetr  I8I4,  during  the  suBmier  fbllowing 
my  first  taste  of  the  ^  Poor  Man's  Pudding,"  o 
sea-voyage  vras  lecegonended  to  me  by  my  phy- 

tan.  Ihe  Battle  of  Waterloo  having  closed 
the  long  drama  of  Napoleon's  wars,  Boany  i 
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ant,  or  the  rim  of  a  pasty — like  the  detached 
crown  of  an  old  hat — the  solids  and  meats  stolen 
out. 

"  What  a  noble  charity  !"  whispered  my  guide. 
**  See  that  pasty  now,  snatched  by  that  pale  girl ; 
I  dare  say  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ate  of  that  last 
night." 

**  Very  probably,"  murmured  I ;  "it  looks  as 
though  some  omnivorous  Emperor  or  other  had 
had  a  finger  in  that  pie." 

"  And  see  yon  pheasant  too— there — that  one 
— the  boy  in  the  toro  shirt  has  it  now*— look ! 
The  Prince  Regent  might  have  dined  off  that." 

The  two  breasts  were  gouged  ruthlessly  out, 
exposing  the  bare  bones,  embellished  with  the 
untouched  pinions  and  legs. 

**Yes,  who  knows  I"  said  my  guide,  ''his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  might  have 
eaten  of  that  identical  pheasant." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  murmured  I,  "he  is  said 
to  be  uncommonly  fond  of  the  breast.  But 
where  is  Napoleon's  head  in  a  charger  1  I  should 
fancy  that  ought  to  have  been  the  principal  dish." 

"You  arc  merry.  Sir,  even  Cossacks  are 
charitable  here  in  Guildhall.  Look  1  the  famous 
Platoff,  the  Hetman  himself — (he  was  here  last 
night  with  the  rest) — no  doubt  he  thrust  a  lance 
into  yon  fat  pork-pie  there.  Look !  the  old  shirt- 
less Inan  has  it  now.  How  he  licks  his  chops 
over  it,  little  thmking  of  or  thanking  the  good, 
kind  Cossack  that  left  it  him  !  Ah  f  another — a 
stouter  has  grabbed  it.  It  falls  ;  bless  my  soul ! 
— the  dish  is  quite  empty— only  a  bit  of  the 
hacked  crust." 

"The  Cossacks,  my  friend,  arc  said  to  be  im- 
moderately fond  of  fat,"  observed  I.  "  The  Het- 
man was  hardly  so  charitable  as  you  thought." 

"  A  noble  charity,  upon  the  whole,  for  all  that. 
See,  even  Gog  and  Magog  yonder,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall,  fairly  laugh  out  their  delight  at 
the  scene."     ' 

"  But  don't  you  think,  though,"  hmted  I,  "  that 
this  sculptor,  whoever  he  was,  carved  the  laugh 
too  much  into  a  grin — a  soil  of  sardonical  grinT' 

"  Well,  that's  as  you  take  it,  sir.  But  see — 
now  rd  wager  a  guinea  the  Lord  Mayor's  lady 
dipped  her  golden  spoon  mto  yonder  golden-hued 
jelly.  See,  the  jelly-eyed  old  body  has  slipped 
it,  in  one  broad  gulp,  down  his  throat." 

"  Peace  to  that  jelly  !'*  breathed  L 

"  What  a  generous,  noble,  magnanimous  chat- 
ity  this  is !  unheard  of  in  any  country  but  En- 
gland, which  feeds  her  very  beggars  with  golden- 
hued  jellies." 

"  But  not  three  times  every  day,  my  fnend. 
And  do  you  really  think  that  jellies  arc  the  best 
sort  of  relief  you  can  furnish  to  beggars  ?  Would 
not  plain  beef  and  bread,  with  something  to  do, 
&nd  be  paid  for,  be  better  t" 
.  "  But  plain  beef  and  hread  were  not  eaten  here, 
llmpcrors,  and  prince-regents,  and  kings,  and 
field  marshals  don't  often  dine  on  plain  beef  and 
bread.  So  the  leavings  are  according.  Tell  me, 
can  you  expect  that  the  crumhs  of  kings  can  be 
like  the  crumbs  of  squirrels'?" 

*'  You  !  I  mean  you  !  stand  aside,  or  else  be 


served  and  away  !  Here,  take  this  pasty,  and  be 
thankful  that  you  taste  of  the  same  dish  with  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  GraceleM 
ragamuffin,  do  you  heart" 

These  words  were  bellowed  at  me  through  the 
din  by  a  red-gowned  official  nigh  the  board. 

"  Surely  he  dof  s  not  mean  mr ,"  said  I  to  my 
guide;  "he  has  not  confounded  me  with  the 
rest." 

"  One  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps," 
smiled  my  guide.  "  See  !  not  only^  stands  your 
hat  awry  and  bunged  on  your  head,  but^our 
coat  is  fouled  and  torn.  Nay,"  he  cried  to  the 
red-gown,  "this  is  an  unfortunate  friend;  a 
jimple  spectator,  I  assure  you." 

♦*Ah!  is  that  you,  ok]  lad!"  responded  the 
red-gown,  in  familiar  recognidon  of  my  guide — a 
personal  friend  as  it  seemed  ;  "  well,  convey  your 
friend  out  forthwith.  Mind  the  grand  crash ;  it  will 
soon  bQ  coming ;  hark !  now  !  away  with  him !" 

Too  late.  The  last  dish  had  been  seized.  The 
yet  unghitted  mob  raised  a  fierce  yell,  which 
wafled  the  banners  like  a  strong  gust,  and  filled 
the  air  with  a  reek  ae  from  sewers.  They  surged 
against  the  tables,  broke  through  all  barriers, 
and  billowed  o\er  the  hall — their  bare  tossed 
arms  like  the  dashed  ribs  of  a  Wreck.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  sudden  impotent  fury  of  fell  envy 
possessed  them.  That  one  half-hour's  peep  at  the 
mere  remnants  of  the  glories  of  the  Banquets  of 
Kings;  the  unsatisfying  moufhfuls  of  disem- 
bowelled pasties,  plundered  pheasants,  and  half- 
sacked  jellies,  served  to  remind  them  of  the  in- 
trinsic contempt  of  the  alms.  In  this  sudden 
mood,  or  whatever  mysterious  thing  it  was  that 
now  seized  them,  these  Lazaruses  seemed  rehdy 
to  spew  up  in  repentant  scorn  the  contumelious 
crumbs  of  Dives. 

**  This  way,  this  way !  stick  like  a  bee  to  my 
back,"  intensely  whispered  my  guide.  "My 
friend  there  has  answered  my  beck,  and  thrown 
open  yon  private  door  for  us  two.  Wedge- 
wedge  in — quick — there  goes  your  bunged  hat 
— ^never  stop  for  your  coat-tail— hit  that  man — 
strike  him  down  !  hold !  jam !  now  !  now ! 
wrench  along  for  your  life !  ha  !  here  we  breathe 
freely;  thank  God  !     You  faint.     Ho!" 

"  Never  mind.     This  fresh  air  revives  me." 

r  inhaled  a  few  more  breaths  of  it,  and  felt 
ready  to  proceed. 

"  And  now  conduct  me,  my  good  friend,  by 
some  front  passage  into  Cheapside,  forthwith;  I 
must  home." 

"  Not  by  the  side-walk  though.  Look  at  your 
dress.     I  must  get  a  hack  for  you." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  I,  ruefully  eying 
my  tatters,  and  Uien  glancing  in  envy  at-  the 
close-bodied  coat  and  flat  cap  of  my  guide,  which 
defied  all  tumblings  and  tearings. 

"  There,  now,  shr."  said  the  honest  fellow,  as 
he  put  me  into  the  hack,  and  tucked  in  me  and 
my  raga,  "  when  you  get  back  t«  your  own  coun- 
tiy,  you  can  say  you  have  witnessed  the  greatest 
of  all  England's  noble  charities.  Of  courBe,  you 
will  make  feasonahle  allowances  for  the  unavoid- 
able jam.     Good-by.     Mind,  Jehu" — addressing 
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look  at  any  thing,  it  U  at  his  own  hand.  Ho 
spreads  the  fingers,  and  holds  up  the  hand  clos^ 
before  his  &ce,  and  moves  his  head  from  side  to 
aide.  At  first,  the  mother  and  the  rest  laugh, 
and  call  it  a  baby  trick;  but  after  a  time  the 
laughter  is  rather  forced,  and  they  begin  to  wish 
he  would  not  do  so.  We  once  saw  a  child  on  her 
mother*8  lap  laughing  at  the  spinning  of  a  half- 
crown  on  the  table,  when,  in  an  instant,  the 
mother  put  the  Uttle  creature  down — almost 
threw  her  down  on  the  carpet,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anguish  in  her  iace  perfectly  astoQithing. 
The  child  had  chanced  to  hold  up  her  open  hand 
before  her  face  in  her  meny  fidget;  and  the 
mother,  who  had  watched  over  an  idiot  brother 
from  her  youth  up,  could  not  bear  that  teixible 
token,  although  in  this  case  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent. 

The  wearing  uncertainty  of  many  years  suc- 
ceeds the  infancy.  The  ignorant  notions  of 
idiocy  that  prevailed  befofe  we  knew  even  the 
Uttle  that  we  yet  know  of  the  brain,  prevent  the 
parents  recognizing  the  state  of  the  case.  The 
old  legal  accounts  of  idiocy,  and  the  old  supposi- 
tions of  what  it  is,  are  very  unUke  what  they  see. 
The  child  ought  not,  according  to  legal  definition, 
to  know  his  own  name,  but  he  certainly  does ; 
lor  when  his  own  plate  or  cup  is  declared  to  be 
ready,  he  rushes  to  it.  He  ought  not  to  be  able, 
by  law,  "  to  know  letters ;-"  yet  he  can  read,  and 
even  vnite,  perhaps,  although  nobody  can  tell 
bow  he  learned,  for  he  iiever  seemed  to  attend 
when  taught.  It  was  just  as  if  his  fingers  and 
tongue  went  of  themselves,  while  hit  mind  was 
in  the  moon.  Again,  the  law  declared  any  body 
aa  idiot  **  who  could  not  count  twenty  pence  ;*' 
whereas  this  boy  seems,  in  some  uQaccountable 
way,  to  know  more  about  sums  (of  money  and 
of  every  thing  else)  than  any  body  in  the  &mily. 
He  does  not  want  to  learn  figures,  his  arithmetic 
is  strong  without  them,  and  always  instantaneous- 
\j  ready.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  every 
idiot  has  these  particular  powers.  Many  can  not 
ipeak ;  more  can  not  read.  But  almost  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  kiiots  in  England  has  some 
power  that  the  legal  definition  declares  him  not  to 
have,  and  that  popular  prejudice  will  not  believe. 
Thus  does  the  mother  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
hardly  admitting  that  her  boy  *<  is  deficient,*'  and 
quite  sure  that  be  is  not  an.  idiot — there  being 
some  things  in  which  he  is  so  yejy^  clever ! 

The  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
idiots  and  lunatics  since  science  began  to  throw 
light  on  the  separate  organization  q(  the  human 
Acuities,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  in 
aU  human  experience  of  the  practical  blessedness 
induced  by  knowledge.  The  public  is  already 
iamiUar  vrith  the  way  in  which,  by  beneficent 
tzaining,  the  apparent  faculties  of  idiots  are  made 
to  bring  out  the  latent  ones,  and  the  strong  powers 
to  exercise  the  weaker,  until  the  whole  class  are 
found  to  be  capable  of  a  cultivati<m  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  old  days  when  the  name  Idiot  swallowed 
up  all  the  rights  and  all  the  chances  of  the  unfor- 
tunate creature  who  was  so  described.  In  those 
days  the  mother  might  well  des^^  the  deseription, 


and  refuse  the  term.  She  w^oold  point  to  tiie 
wonderful  faculty  her  child  had  in  some  one  diieo- 
tion,  and  admit  no  more  than  that  he  was  **nol 
like  other  children.'*  Well,  this  is  enough.  8km 
need  not  be  driven  further.  If  her  Harry  is  "not 
like  other  children,"  that  is  enough  for  his  own 
training,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  household. 

A  training  it  may  be  truly  called  fiMr  them  all, 
from  the  father  to  the  kitchen-maid.  The  house 
that  has  an  idiot  in  it  can  ncrvex  be  like  any  other. 
The  disciphne  is  very  painfhl,  but,  when  well 
conducted  and  home,  it  is  wonderfully  beantiftiL 
Harry  spoils  things,  probably :  cuts  with  scissors 
whatever  can  be  cut-^lhie  leaves  of  books,  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  new  shirt  his  mother  is 
making,  the  doll's  aon,  the  rigging  of  the  boat 
his  brother  has  been  fitting  up  for  a  week,  the 
maid*s  cap  ribbcm,  his  father's  silk  purse.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  take  scissors  from  him, 
and  inconvenient  too;  for  he  spends  hours  in 
cutting  out  the  oddest  and  prettiest  thiags^^ 
symmetrical  figures,  in  pap^ ;  figures  that  seem 
to  be  fetched  out  of  the  kaleidoscope.  I^p^ly 
of  such  shapes  does  he  cut  out  in  a  week,  wag- 
ging his  head,  and  seeming  not  to  look  at  the 
scissors  ;  but  never  making  a  wrong  snip.  The 
same  orderliness  of  faculty  seems  to  prevail 
throu^iout  hit  life.  He  must  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  at  precisely  the  same  moment  evsiy 
day  ;  must  have  alwfl^jrs  the  same  chair,  waiting 
or  pushing  in  great  distress  if  any  body  fhe  is 
using  iti  and  must  wear  the  same  clothes,  sa 
that  it  is  a  serious  trouble  to  get  any  new  clothes 
put  on.  However  caTefully  tbey  may  be  changed 
while  he  is  asleep,  there  is  no  getting  him  dressed 
in  the  morning  without  sad  distress.  One  sneh 
Harry,  whom  we  knew  very  well,  had  a  present 
one  day  of  a  plaything  most  happily  chosen— a 
pack  of  cards.  There  was  symmetry  in  plenty  1 
When  he  first  took  them  into  his  hands;,  they 
happened  to  be  all  properly  sorted,  except  that 
the  court-cards  were  all  in  a  batch  at  the  top, 
and  one  othe^— the  ten  of  spades— which  had 
slipped  out,  and  was  put  at  the  top  of  all.  For 
all  the  rest  of  his  lifo  (he  died  at  nineteen)  the 
cards  must  be  in  that  Older  and  no  other;  and  his 
fingers  quivered  nervously  with  haste  to  put  them 
in  that  order  if  they  were  disarranged.  One  day 
while  he  was  out  walking,  we  took  that  top  card 
away  akid  shuffled  the  rest.  On  his  return,  he 
went  to  work  as  usual.  When  he  could  not  find 
the  ten  of  ^xides,  he  turned  his  head  about  in 
the  way  which  was  hb  sign  of  distress,  gave 
that  most  pathetic  sort  of  sigh— that  dntwn-in, 
instead  of  brcathed-out  sigh,  wluch  is  se  com- 
mon among  his  class--*and  searched  every  where 
for  the  card.  When  obliged  to  give  the  matter 
up,  he  mournfully  drew  out  the  ten  of  clubs,  and 
made  that  do  instead.  We  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  gave  him  his  card;  and  he  seised 
upon  it  as  eagerly  as  any  digger  on  any  nugget, 
and  chucked  and  chuckled,  and  wagged  his  httd, 
and  tras  perfectly  happy.  Wo  onoe  poured  aome 
comfiU  into  his  hand.  They  happened  to  be  seven. 
At  the  same  moment  every  ^  after,  he  would 
hold  out  his  hand,  as  if  by  msi^sniwn,  while  hie 
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Head  was  tumed  another  way.  We  poured  six 
oomfiu  into  his  palm.  Still  he  did  not  look,  bat 
would  not  eat  them,  and  was  restless  till  we  gave 
him  one  more.  Next  day,  we  gave  him  nine ; 
and  he  would  not  touch  them  till  he  had  thrust 
back  two  upon  us. 

In  all  matters  of  number,  quantity,  order,  and 
punctuality,  Harry  must  be  humored.  It  is  a 
harmless  peculiarity,  and  tl^re  will  be  no  peace 
if  he  is  crossed.  If  he  insists  upon  laying  his 
fittle  brother's  tricks  only  in  rows,  or  only  in 
diamonds  or  squares,  he  must  be  cpaxed  into 
another  room,  unless  the  little  brother  be  capable 
of  the  self-denial  of  giving  up  the  point  and 
taking  to  some  other  play.  It  is  often  a  bard 
matter  enough  for  the  parents  to  do  justice 
among  the  little  ones :  but  we  can  testify,  be- 
cause we  have  seen,  what  wonders  of  magna- 
nimity may  be  wrought  among  little  ehilc&en, 
servants,  and  every  body,  by  fine  sense,  and  sweet 
and  cheerful  patience  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  the  household.  They  may  have 
sudden  occasion  for  patience  on  their  own  ac- 
count too.  Perhaps  the  father  comes  home  very 
tired,  needing  his  coffee.  His  coffee  is  made 
and  ready.  So  they  think :  but  lo !  poor  Ha^ry, 
who  has  an  irresistible  propensity  to  pour  into 
each  other  all  things  that  can  be  poured,  has 
tumed  the  coffee  into  the  brine  that  the  hams 
have  just  come  out  of;  and  then  th^  brine  and 
the  coffee  and  the  cream  all  back  again  into  the 
coffee-pot,  and  so  on.  Such  things,  happening 
every  day,  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  ease, 
cheerfuhiess  and  economy  of  a  housdiold.  They 
are,  in  truth,  a  most  serioui^  and  unintertnitttng 
trial.  They  make  the  discipline  of  the  house- 
hold :  and  they  indicate  what  must  be  the  bless- 
ing of  such  institutions  for  the  ca^e  and  training 
of  idiots  as  Were  celebrated  in  the  paper  we  have 
referred  to. 

As  for  the  discipline  of  Harry  himself,  it  mnst 
be  discipline ;  for  every  consideration  of  human- 
ity, and,  of  course,  of  parental  affection,  points 
,  out  the  sin  of  spoiling  him.  To  hum<)r,  in  the 
sense  of  spoiling,  aa  idiot,  is  to  level  him  with 
the  brutes  at  once.  One  might  as  well  do  with 
him  what  used  to  be  done  with  such  befngs — 
consign  him  to  the  sty,  to  rileep  with  the  pigs, 
or  chain  him  up  hke  the  dog — as  indulge  the 
animal  -part  of  a  being  who  does  not  possess  the 
foeulties  that  counteract  animahty  in  other 
people.  Most  idiots  have  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  imitation  :  and  this  is  an  admirable  means  of 
domestic  training — for  both  the  defective  child 
and  the  rest.  The  youngest  will  smother  its 
sobs  at  the  soap  in  its  eye,  if  appealed  to,  to  let 
poor  Hany  see  how  cheerfiBlly  every  body  ought 
to  be  washed  every  morning.  The  youngest 
will  take  the  hint  not  to  ask  for  more  pudd^ig, 
because  Harry  must  take  what  is  given  Mm,  ai^ 
not  see  any  body  cry  for  more.  Crying  is  con- 
quered— self-conquered — throughout  the  house, 
because  Harry  imitates  every  thing;  and  it 
would  be  very  sad  if  he  got  a  habit  of  crying, 
because  he  could  not  be  comforted  like  other 
people.     As  the  other  children  learn  self^soB- 


quest  from  motive,  m  this  way  Harry  will  be 
learning  it  from  imitation.  He  will  insist  upon 
being  property  washed  and  combed,  and  upon 
having  no  more  than  his  plateful— or  his  twc 
platesfiil — at  diiuier :  and  so  on.  The  difficult 
thing  to  manage  at  home  is  the  occupation  :  and 
this  is  where  lies  the  great  superiority  of  schooli 
or  asylums  for  his  ctess.  His  father  may  per- 
haps get  him  taught  basket-making,  or  spiiming 
with  a  wheel,  or  cabtnet-making,  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way  ;  but  this  is  less  easily  done  al 
home  than  in  a  school.  Done  it  must  be,  in  the 
one  place  or  the  other»  if  the  sufferer  and  his 
companions  in  life  are  to  have  any  justice,  and 
any  domestic  leisure  and  comfort.  The  strong 
feculty  of  imitation  usually  existing  among  the 
class,  seems  (as  we  said  just  now,  in  reference 
to  the  faculties  of  idiots  in  general)  a  sort  of 
miracle  before  the  nature  of  the  brain-organization 
was  truly  conceived  of  How  many  elderiy 
people  now  remember  how  aghast  they  were,  as 
children,  at  the  story  of  the  idiot  youth,  not 
being  able  to  do  without  the  mother,  who  had 
never  left  him  while  she  hved :  and  how,  when 
every  body  supposed  him  asleep,  and  the  neigh- 
bors were  themselves  asleep,  he  went  out  and 
got  the  body,  and  set  it  up  in  the  fireside  chair, 
and  made  a  roaring  fire,  and  heated  some  broth, 
and  was  found,  restlessly  moaning  with  distress, 
while  trying  to  feed.  ^  corpse.  And  that  othei 
story — a  counterpart  to  which  we  know  of  oui 
own  knowledge— -of  the  idiot  boy  who  h^  lived 
close  under  a  church  steeple,  and  had  always 
struck  the  hours  vrith  the  clock ;  and  who,  when 
removed  into  the  country,  far  away  from  church, 
clock,  and  watch,  still  'went  on  striking  the 
hours,  and  quite  correctly,  without  any  visible 
means  of  knowing  the  time.  What  could  we, 
in  childhood,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  in.  the 
ignorance  of  that  day,  make  of  svch  facts,  but 
that  they  must  be  miraculous  1  The  most  ma^ 
velous,  to  our  mind,  is  a  trait  which,  again,  we 
know  of  our  own  knowledge.  An  itUot,  who 
died  many  yean  ago  at  the  age  of  thirty,  lost 
his  mother  when  he  was  under  two  years  old. 
His  idiocy  had  been  obvious  from  the  earliest 
time  that  it  could  be  manifeeled ;  and  when  the 
eldest  sister  took  the  mother's  pkice,  the  child 
appeared  to  find  no  difference.  -Prom  the  mode 
of  feeling  of  the  femily,  the  mother  vras  nevei 
spoken  of;  and  if  she  had  been,  sudi  mention 
would  have  been  nothing  to  the  idiot  son,  vdu 
comprdiended  no  oonversation.  He  spent  hii 
Hfe  in  scribbling  on  the  slate,  and  hopping  round 
the  play-gTOund  of  the  school  kept  by  )iis 
brother-in-law,  singing 'after  his  own  fashion. 
He  had  one  special  piece  of  business  besides, 
and  one  prodigious  pleasure.  The  businetfs  was 
— going  daily,  after  Inreakfe^  ta  iq>eak  to  the 
Urds  in  the  wood  behind  the  house ;  and  the 
supreme  pleasure  was  turning  the  mangle.  Most 
of  us  would  have  reversed  the  business  and 
pleasure.  When  his  last  illness— consumption 
— «ame  upon  him  at  the  age  of  thirty,  the  sistei 
had  been  loi^  dead ;  and  there  were  none  of  his 
own  femily,  we  believ^^  Uving ;  ceztainly  none 


had  for  many  yean  had  any  intercourse  with  him. 
For  some  days  be&re  his  death,  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  bed,  nothing  but  a  too  distressing 
force  could  keep  him  from  going  to  the  birds. 
On  the  last  day,  when  his  weakness  was  ex- 
treme, he  tried  to  rise,  managed  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  and  said  he  mf  st  go— the  birds  would  won- 
der so !  The  brother-in-law  offered  to  go  and 
explain  to  the  birds ;  and  this  must  perforce  do. 
The  dying  man  lay,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and 
breathing  his  life  away  in  slower  and  slower 
gasps,  when  he  suddenly  turned  his  head,  looked 
bright  and  sensible,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
never  heard  from  him  before,  "  Oh !  my  mother  I 
how  beautiful !"  and  8an](  round  again — dead. 

There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  that  action  of 
the  brain  at  the  moment  before  death  by  which 
long-buried  impressions  rise  again  like  ghosts  or 
visions  ;  but  we  have  known  none  so  striking  as 
this,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  the  peculiarity  of 
the  case,  and  the  unquestionable  blank  between. 

There  are  flashes  of  faculty  now  and  then  in 
the  midst  of  the  twilight  of  idiot  existence — 
without  waiting  for  the  moment  of  death.  One 
such,  to  the  last  degree  impressive,  is  recorded 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  I^auder,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  great  Morayshire  floods,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since.  An  innkeeper,  who, 
after  a  merry  evcming  of  dancing,  turned  out  to 
help  his  neighbors  in  the  rising  of  the  Spey, 
carelessly  got  upon  some  planks  which  were 
floated  apart,  and  was  carried  down  the  stream 
on  one.  He  was  driven  against  a  tree,  which  he 
climbed,  and  his  wife  and  neighbors  saw  him 
lodged  in  it  before  dark.  As  the  floods  rose, 
there  began  to  be  fears  for  the  tree ;  and  the 
shrill  whistle  which  cadie  from  it,  showed  that 
the  man  folt  himself  in  danger,  and  wanted  help. 
Every  body  concluded  help  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  as  no  boats  could  get  near ;  and  they 
could  only  preach  patience  until  morning,  to  the 
poor  wife,  or  until  the  flood  should  go  down. 
Hour  after  hour  the  whistle  grew  wilder  and 
shriller ;  and  at  last  it  was  almost  continuous. 
It  suddenly  ceased  ;  and  those  who  could  hardly 
bear  it  before,  longed  to  hear  it  again  Davim 
showed  that  the  tree  was  down.  The  body  of 
the  innkeeper  was  found  far  away — ^with  the 
watoh  in  his  fob  stopped  at  the  hour  that  the 
tree  must  have  fallen  The  event  bemg  talked 
over  in  the  presence  of  the  village  idiot,  he 
laughed.  Being  noticed,  he  said  he  would  have 
saved  thd  man.  Being  humored,  he  showed 
how  a  tub  fanned  to  a  long  rope  would  have 
been  floated,  as  the  plank  with  the  man  on  it 
was  floated,  to  the  tree.  If  this  poor  creature 
had  but  spoken  in  time,  his  apparent  inspiration 
would  have  gone  some  way  to  confirm  the  Scotch 
superstition,  which  holds — with  that  of  the  uni- 
versal ancient  world  of  theology— that  "  Inno- 
cents are  favorites  of  Heaven." 

It  is  for  us  to  act  upon  the  medium  view 
ssnctioned  alike  by  science  and  morals — ^neither 
to  cast  out  our  idiotv,  lUce  the  savages  who  leave 
their  helpless  ones  to  perish ;  nor  to  worship 
them,  as  the  pious  Egyptians  did,  and  other 


nations  who  beheved  that  the  gods  dwelt  in 
them,  more  or  less,  and  made  oracles  of  theiiH^ 
a  perfectly  natural  belief  in  the  case  of  beings 
who  manifest  a  very  fiew  faculties  in  extraordinary 
perfection,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  all  other*. 
Our  business  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  tha 
number  of  idiots  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by 
attending  to  the  conditions  of  sound  lifo  and 
health,  and  especially  by  discountejiancing,  as  a 
crime,  the  marriage  of  blood  relations ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  by  trying  to  make  the  mpst  and 
the  best  of  such  faculties  aa  these  imperfect 
beings  possess.  It  is  not  enough  to  repeat  the 
celebrated  epitaph  on  an  idiot,  and  to  hope  that 
his  privations  here  will  be  made  up  to  him  here- 
after. We  must  lessen  those  privations  to  the 
utmost,  by  the  oareful  apphcation  of  mence  in 
understanding  his  ease  ;  and  of  skiU,  and  inex- 
haustible patience  and  love,  in  treating  it.  Hap- 
pily, there  are  now  institutions,  by  aiding  which 
any  of  us  may  do  something  toward  raising  tha 
lowest,  and  blessing  the  moat  aflUcted,  members 
of  our  race. 


A  SAINT'S  BROTHER. 

HE  was  the  brother  of  a  saint,  and  his  friends 
were  rich ;  90  they  dressed  him  in  his  best, 
and  they  put  his  turbim  on  his  bead  (for  he  was 
of  the  old  school),  and  they  bore  him  to  the  tomb 
upon  a  bier,  and  cofl^less,  after  the  custom  of 
the  East.  I  joined  the  procession  as  it  swept 
chanting  along  the  narrow  street ;  and  we  aU 
entered  the  ilhmiinated  c^iureh  together. 

The  Archbi^op  strode  solemnly  up  the  aisle, 
with  the  priests  swinging  censers  before  him, 
and  with  the  ordor  of  sanctity  exhaling  from  his 
splendid  robes.  On  went  the  procession,  making 
its  way  through  a  stand-up  fi^t  which  was  taking 
place  in  the  church,  on  through  weeping  relatives, 
and  sobered  friends,  till  at  last  the  Archbishop 
was  seated  on  his  throne,  and  the  dead  man  lay 
before  him  stiff  and  stark.  Then  the  same  unct- 
uous individual  whom  I  fimcy  I  have  observed 
taking  a  part  in  religion*  ceremonies  all  over  the 
world,  being  yet  neither  priest  nor  deacon,  bus- 
tles up,  and  he  places  some  savory  herbs  on  the 
breast  of  the  corpse,  chanting  lustily  as  he  does 
so  to  save  time.  ^ 

Then  the  Archbishop  takes  two  waxen  ta|>ers 
in  each  hand  ,  they  are  crossed  and  set  in  a 
splendid  hand-candlestick.  He  extends  it  toward 
the  crowd,  and  seems  to  bless  it  mutely,  for  he 
does  not  speak.  There  is  silence,  only  disturbed 
by  a  short  sob  which  has  broken  from  the  over- 
burdened heart  of  the  dead  man's  son.  Hush' 
it  is  the  Archbishop  giving  out  a  psalm,  and  now 
it  begins  lowly,  solemnly,  moomfully :  at  first, 
the  lusty  lungs  of  the  buriy  priests  seem  to  ba 
chanting  a  dirge  ;  all  at  once  they  are  joined  by 
the  glad  voices  of  children— oh !  so  clear  and  so 
pure,  sounding  sweet  and  for-off,  rejoicing  for 
the  bliss  of  the  departed  soul. 

They  cease,  arwl  there  comes  a  priest  dreatcd 
in  blade  robes  ;  he  prostrates  himself  before  the 
throne  of  the  Archbishop,  and  carries  the  dust 
of  the  prelate's  feet  to  his  forehead.     Then  ha 
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which  thU  history  was  token)  to  the  cruel  torture 
of  having  hot  earthen  platea  bound  to  his  templea, 
and  hie  nedL  waa  then  twisted  bj  frnatio  men 
till  hia  eyes  atarted  from  their  aocketa;  tiiey  alao 
drew  several  of  hia  teeth.  He  now  said  that  he 
had  returned  to  the  Greek  laiUi  in  consequence 
of  the  advice  of  an  EngUahman;  which  so  ap- 
peased the  Turks,  that  they  offered  him  a  pipe, 
and  wanted  to  dismiss  him.  But  he  aoon  broke 
out  again,  and  aaked  for  the  sacrament  He  also 
aaked  for  s(nne  soup.  Both  were  given  to  him, 
the  Turks  offering  no  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  former.  When,  however,  he  once 
more  began  to  curse  and  revile  the  prophet,  some 
fanatic  proposed  that  he  should  be  shortened  by 
having  an  inch  cut  from  his  body  every  time  he 
bla8phemed,hegiimingathisfeet.  TheCedishud- 
dered,  and  interposed,  saying,  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  contrary  to  the  law ;  which  provide 
ed  that  a  renegade  ahould  be  at  once  put  to  death, 
that  the  faith  of  Islam  might  not  be  BMulted. 
Then  the  mob  got  a  cord  to  hang  him.  like 
many  other  tilings  in  Turkey,  this  cord  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  applied ;  and  the  struggles  of  the  maniac 
were  80  violent  that  it  broke.  But  they  did  hang 
him  at  laat ;  thus  completing  the  title  to  martyr- 
dom vrith  which  he  has  come  down  to  us.  For 
three  days  his  hanging  body  offended  the  daylight, 
and  the  simple  country  folk  cot  off  •  bits  of  his 
clothes  for  relics.  Af^  a  while  he  was  carried 
away  and  buried  with  a  great  fuss ;  the  Turks 
having  too  profound  a  contempt  for  the  Greeks 
to  interfere  vrilh  their  doings  in  any  way.  Then, 
after  a  while,  application  waa  made  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  to  canonize  the  mad  house- 
painter  ;  and  canonized  he  was.  His  body  was 
disinterred,  and  mummified  with  great  care.  It  is 
wrapped  up  in  cotton,  and  the  head  is  inclosed  ih 
a  silver  case.  Both  are  shown  to^  the  devout  on 
the  aimiversary  of  his  martyrdom.  The  cotton 
sells  well,  for  it  is  said  to  have  worked  many 
-miracles,  and  to  be  especially  beneficial  in  cases 
of  epilepsy. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  The- 
cdore  occurred  on  the  aame  day  as  his  brother*s 
frmeral.  I  asked  if  the  reputation  of  the  saint 
had  any  thing  to  ^  with  the  honors  paid  to  his 
brother!  "Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "the  rela- 
tives of  the  saint  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
up  his  reputotion,  which  is  Hke  a  patent  of  no- 
b&lty  Ut  them.  None  dare  to  offer  them  injury 
or  wrong,  for  fear  of  the  martyr^s  anger." 

For  the  rest,  the  festival  of  St.  Theodore  was 
as  pretty  a  sight  as  I  would  Wish  to  see. 

'  His  body  was  enshrined  in  a  neat  temple  of 
green  leaves,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  church.  The  pilgrims  arrived  at  dead  of  night 
to  pray  there.  They  wen  mostly  women,  and 
seemed  earnest  enough  in  what  they  were  about. 
I  did  not  like  to  see  Siem,  however,  buying  those 
little  bits  of  cotton  which  lay  mouldering  round 
the  mummy,  and  putting  them  into  their  bosoms. 

The  church  was  well  lighted  ;  for  Mitylene  is 
an  oil  country.  Iimumerable  lamps  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  every  where,  and  some 


were  decorated  with  .^ery  pretty  tran^Mreneiei. 
If  yon  shut  your  eye  for  a  minale,  they  seamed 
to  open  on  fiury  bmd  rather  than  realhy.  The 
hushed  scene,  the  stillness  of  which  was  onl|y 
brt^Lon  by  the  pattering  foet  of  some  religkms 
maiden  approaching  the  shrine,  shawled  and  my*- 
terious,  even  here,  had  something  very  quaint 
and  foncifiil  in  it.  I  could  have  stof^ped  there 
all  vigfit  watching  them  as  they  passed,  dropping 
buttons  (substitutes  for  small  coin  given  in  chmrdi- 
es)  into  the  salver  of  a  dingy  priest,  who  sat  in 
Uie  aisle,  tablet  in  hand,  to  receive  orders  for 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  sick  or  the  dead.  I  liked 
to  watch  the  business  marmer  in  which  he  raised 
his  reverend  hand  to  get  the  light  well  upon  his 
tablet,  and  adjusted  his  spectacles  as  he  inscribed 
each  new  order  from  the  pilgrims.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  gathered  up  his  buttons  and  money,  tying 
them  in  a  bag ;.  and  glancing  romid  once  more  in 
vain  for  customers,  he  went  his  way  into  the  sac- 
risty. I  followed  his  waddling  figure  with  my 
eyes  till  the  last  lock  of  his  long  hair,  whidi 
caught  in  the  brocaded  curtain,  had  been  disen- 
tangled, and  he  disappeared.  Then,  as  the  active 
individual  in  rusty  black,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
as  so  busy  in  the  ceremony  of  the  morning,  seem- 
ed desirous  of  having  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  me,  I  indulged  him.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  his  discourse,  that  he 
was  desirous  of  receiving  some  token  of  my 
esteem  in  smaU  change.  It  cost  little  to  gratify 
him;  and  then,  as  the  church  was  quite  deserted, 
we  marched  off  together. 


S' 


A  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERMAN. 

OME  twelve  years  ago,  a  desolate,  dread,  and 
ominously-named  locality  in  Newfoundland 
had,  among  iU  other  occupanta,  George  Harvey, 
a  worthy  of  sixty  years'  standmg,  bom  and  bred 
on  the  spot,  who  may  still  be  one  of  its  living 
tenants,  as  he  was  then  a  hale  and  hearty  man. 
The  particular  site  to  which  we  refer  is  toward 
the  south-west  extremity,  between  the  settlement 
of  La  Poile  and  Cape  Ray,  whefe  there  is  a  clus- 
ter of  small,  low,  rocky  islets,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  chaimel.  They  are  called 
the  Dead  Islands,  lies  tatx  McrU  of  the  French 
maps,  but  are  portions  of  the  dominions  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  isles  and  the  main  ahore  are  compos- 
ed of  mica-slate  and  gneiss,  the  latter  being  inter- 
sected with  enormous  granite  Teins.  Their  super- 
ficial aspect  is  the  most  rugged  and  broken  im- 
aginable, grooved  in  every  direction  by  small 
valleys  or  ravines,  and  covered  with  round  hum- 
mod^f  knobs  and  hills  with  precipitous  sidef. 
Mosses,  low  bushes,  end  berry-bearing  plants 
partially  cover  the  surface;  aiid  a  few  dwarf 
firs  appear  huddled  together  in  sheltered  nooks, 
where  sufficient  soil  has  been  lodged  to  form 
a  support  for  the  rooto.  But  the  majority  of 
the  isles  are  bare  rocks,  frequently'in  the  shape 
of  a  low  dome,  with  a  tuft  of  bushes  growing 
at  the  summit.  Sometimes,  when  (he  breeze  is 
blowing  from  the  east,  the  fog  which  pours  over 
the  great  bank  is  driven  to  this  neighborhood, 
and  adds  to  its  uninviting  aspect     The  fow 
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British  descent^  speaking  the  English  language, 
in  the  oldest  of  our  colonies,  to  whom  the  horse 
was  a  strange  animal. 

We  have  said  that  Harvey  was  a  fisherman ; 
and  fishing!  or  some  process  connected  with  it,  is 
the  occupation  of  almost  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  Out  of  St.  John's,  either 
fish,  or  some  sign  of  the  finny  tribe,  visible  or 
odoriferous,  is  met  with  wherever  there  is  a  pop* 
ulation.  At  a  distance  from  the  capital,  in  the 
small  settlements,  the  fishermen  live  in  unpaint- 
ed  wooden  cottages,  scattered  in  the  coves,  now 
perched  upon  rocks  or  hidden  in  nooks,  the  neigh- 
borhood showing  small  patches  of  cultivated  gar- 
den ground,  and  copses  of  stunted  wood.  Each 
cabin  has  its  fish-flake,  a  kind  of  rude  platfonn, 
elevated  on  poles  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  matting  of  sticks  and  boughs,  on  which 
the  fish  are  laid  out  to  dry.  At  a  Convenient 
point  on  the  shore  is  a  stage,  much  more  strong- 
ly constructed,  jutting  out  over  the  water.  It 
forms  a  small  pier,  made  in  front  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  ladder,  at  which  a  landing  frequent- 
ly is  alone  possible  on  the  steep  and  iron-bound 
coast.  On  returning  from  the  fishings-ground, 
the  boat  is  brought  to  the  stage  with  the  cargo, 
and,  striking  a  prong  in  the  head  of  each  fish, 
they  are  thrown  upon  it  one  by  one,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  hay  is  pitched  into  a  cart.  The 
operations  of  cutting  open,  taking  out  the  entrails, 
preserving  the  liver  for  oil,  removing  the  back- 
bone, and  salting,  are  immediately  performed 
upon  the  stage,  in  which  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family  are  employed,  males  or  females,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  drying  on  the  flakes  is 
the  last  process.  It  is  the  in-shore  fishery  that 
is  prosecuted  by  the  British,  not  extending  gen- 
erally more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  harbors, 
that  of  the  OieaX.  Bank  being  abandoned  to  the 
Yankees  and  French. 

The  seas  swarm  with  almost  eveiy  variety  of 
fish  in  its  season.  There  are  incredible  shoals 
of  lance,  a  small,  elongated,  silvery,  eel-like 
creature ;  vast  armies  of  migratory  herriiigs ; 
and  hosts  of  capelin,  slight  and  elegantly- 
shaped,  with  a  greenish  back,  silvery  ondor- 
neath  the  body,  and  some  scales  of  a  reddish 
tinge.  These  are  the  small  fry.  They  serve  as 
food  for  the  omnivorous  cod,  and  are  followed  by 
their  rapacious  enemy  with  gaping  mouth  and 
helter-skelter  movement,  through  all  the  siiiuos- 

'  ities  of  the  coast.  The  ood,  the  great  object 
of  attraction,  to  the  fishermen,  is  just  as  actively 
pursued  by  his  human  foes.  Early  in  May,  the 
work  of  preparation  commences,  laying  in  pro- 
visions, arranging  books,  lines,  nets,  and  the 
rigging  of  boats.  Between  the  middle  and  close 
of  the  month,  the  spring  herrings,  or  the  first 
shoal,  arrive,  and  are  caught  in  nets  to  be  used 
for  bait.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  ci^lin 
come  in,  crowding  to  the  shores  in  countless 

'  myriads  to  spawn,  They  remain  about  a  month, 
and,  being  the  fhvourit^  food  of  the  cod,  the 
fishery  is  now  at  its  hei^t.  In  such  numbers 
are  they,  that  wherever  there  is  a  strip  of  beach, 
ev«xy  rolling  wave  strews  the  sand  with  hun- 


dred*, which  are  swept  off,  perhaps,  by  the  utxt 
billow,  or  iall  on  easy  prey  to  th^  women  and 
children,  who  stand  ready  with  buckets  and 
barrows  to  seize  upon  the  precious  and  plentiful 
booty.  On  a  fine  moonlight  night,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  secluded  cove,  or  broader  expanse,  is 
often  very  remaritable,  and  even  splendid. 
There  are  whales  rising  and  plunging,  throwing 
up  spouts  of  water ;  cod-fish  flirting  their  toils 
above  the  waves,  reflecting  the  Ught  oS  the  moon 
from  their  silvery  surface  ;  and  legions  of  capc- 
Un  hurrying  away  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the 
monsters  of  the  deep.  Toward  the  beginning 
of  August,  the  capelin  leave  the  shores,  and  ore 
succeeded  by  the  small  scuttle-fish,  which  are 
followed  in  September  by  the  autumnal,  or  *'  foil 
herrings,**  the  lost  shoal,  when  the  summer  fish- 
ery closes.  On  some  ports  of  the  shores,  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  seines  and  other  kinds  of 
nets  ore  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  cod ;  or 
when  the  fish  ore  so  gorged  that  they  refrise  all 
^'^i^*  fiSSV^i  i*  resorted  to.  A  plummet  of  lead, 
armed  with  hooks,  is  let  down,  and  moved 
rapidly  to  and  fro,  by  which  the  fish  ore  caught. 
But,  notwithstanding  every  way,  booking,  net- 
ting, and  jigging,  and  the  enormous  annual  des- 
truction, the  seas  swarm  with  undiminished  mul- 
titudes of  cod-fish  every  recurring  season.  This 
is  not  surprising,  when  Leewenhoek  counted 
9,384,000  in  the  spawn  of  a  single  individual 
of  medium  size,  a  number  that  will  defy  oil  the 
efforts  of  man  to  exterminate. 

The  island  has  not  only  its  fishermen,  but  fish- 
ing dogs ;  at  least  Harvey  had  one  of  this  class, 
who  hod  not  been  taught  the  crofr,  but  took  to  it 
of  his  own  accord,  and  followed  it  apparently  for 
amusement.  The  animal  wos  not  of  the  breed 
distinguished  as  the  Newfoundland  dog,  sq  cele- 
brated for  beauty,  sagacity,  and  fidelity  ;  but  one 
of  the  short-haired,  sharp-nosed  Labrador  roce, 
the  most  abundant  dogs  in  the  country,  not  hand- 
some, but  intelligent  and  useful.  When  not 
wanted  for  the  service  of  his  master  or  the  fiun- 
ily,  tke  dog  would  take  his  station  on  a  project- 
ing point  of  rock,  and  ottentivcly  watch  the  wotet^ 
where  it  might  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  the 
bottom  being  white  with  fish  bones.  Upon  o  fish 
appearing,  easily  discovered  over  the  whitened 
ground,  it  was  immediately  '^sct'*  by  the  dog, 
who  waited  for  the  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
a  plunge.  This  was  upon  the  fish  turning  its 
broadside  toward  himt  when  down  he  went  like  o 
dart,  and  seldom  returned  without  the  struggling 
prey  in  his  mouth.  The  animal  regulorly  con- 
veyed his  copture  to  o  particular  spot  selected 
by  himself,,  and  on  a  summer  day  would  raise 
a  fish-stack  at  the  place,  consisting  of  fiily  nf 
sixty  individuals  a  foot  long.  To  pass  from 
fishermen,  fish,  and  dogs  to  steamers  is  an  ab- 
rupt transition.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
of  importance  in  Newfoundland  history,  that  in 
1497,  the  first  ship,  "  Caboto,"  Visited  iu  wa- 
ters ;  in  1536,  the  abundance  of  cod  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  in  1840,  the  first  steam-vessel 
reached  the  shore.  This  was  H.M.S.  **  Spitfire,'* 
which  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  to  land 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SEy£llAL  topici  of  considerable  public  import- 
ance hare  been  discussed  in  Congress  during 
the  past  month,  but  no  decisire  action  has  been 
taken  upon  any.  The  controrersy  on  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  and  the  issues  connected  with  it,  has  to  some 
extent  disorganized  both  the  great  political  parties, 
and  seriously  interfered  with  practical  legislation. 
The  most  important  measure  of  the  Senate  has 
been  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with 
Mexico  by  General  Gadsden,  though  this  was  not 
effected  until  the  treaty  had  undergone  some  very 
important  modifications.  The  extent  of  territory 
to  be  acquired  was  reduced  one  half,  the  portion 
purchased  including  a  route  for  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific.  The  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mexico  is  reduced 
from  twenty  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
eierenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  by 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  protect  Mexico 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  on  her  frontiers, 
is  abrogated.  The  treaty  does  not  embrace  any 
stipulation  for  the  satisfaction  of  American  claims, 
but  it  recognizes,  and  to  some  extent  protects,  the 
grant  for  a  railroad  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepeo.  These  modifications  in  the  treaty  must 
of  course  be  submitted  to  the  Mexican  goTemment 

for  its  approral. On  the  2d  of  May  a  Message 

was  received  in  the  Senate  from  the  President,  giv- 
ing at  length  his  reasons  for  withholding  his  signa- 
ture from  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  branches  of 
Congress,  appropriating  ten  million  acres  of  public 
land  to  the  several  States,  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent insane  within  tiieir  limits.  The  President 
objects  that  the  Constitution  docs  not  confer  upon 
the  General  Government  any  power  to  make  such 
appropriations,  and  that  its  assumption  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  precedent,  and  would  lead  to  the  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  true  theory  of  the  government, 
which  regards  the  Union  as  merely  the  creature  of 
the  several  States.  He  fears,  moreover,  that  if 
Congress  were  thus  to  assume  the  offices  of  charity 
which  properly  belong  to  local  authorities,  the  sev- 
eral States,  instead  of  relying  on  their  own  resources 
for  such  objects,  would  become  suppliants  for  the 
bounty  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the 
fountains  of  charity  would  thtfi  be  dried  up  at  home. 
The  faith  of  the  government  is  pledged  also,  by  the 
acceptance  of  that  portion  of  these  lands  ceded  by 
the  older  States,  to  dispose  of  them  exclusively  for 
the  common  benefit  of  fdl  the  States ;  and  by  the  act 
of  1847  they  are  still  further  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  portions  of  the  public  debt.  On 
grounds,  therefore,  both  of  right  and  of  expediency, 
the  President  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  previous  donations 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  etc.,  will  probably  be  cited  as 
precedents  to  justify  the  appropriation  proposed  in 
this  instance.  But  in  these  oases,  he  says,  the 
govenunent  merely  acted  as  a  wise  proprietor,  and 
gave  away  pvt  of  its  lands  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  Uie  rest.  The  only  cases  in  the  history  of 
the  country  which  can  be  properly  cited  as  prece- 
dents, are  an  act  passed  in  1810,  granting  a  town- 
ship of  land  to  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  another  passed 
in  1826,  making  a  similar  grant  for  a  similar  purpose 
in  Kentucky.  Both  these  cases  he  is  inclined  to 
consider  warnings  to  be  shunned,  rather  than  ex- 


amples to  be  followed.  A  debate  followed  the 
receipt  of  the  Message,  in  which  its  positions  were 
sustained  by  the  Democratic  Senators,  and  opposed 

by  the  Whigs. Mr.  OWin,  on  the  4th,  moved  to 

take  up  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill — saying  that  he 
should  consider  the  vote  on  that  proposition  deei- 
sive  of  the  fate  of  the  bill  at  the  present  sessioB. 
The  Senate  refused  to  take  it  up,  by  a  vote  of  23 

to  20. On  the  1st,  Senator  Slidell  introduced 

a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  our  neutrality  laws  so  far  as  Spain 
is  concerned,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  such  a 
measure  should  be  expedient.  He  supported  the 
resolution  in  an  extended  speech,  in  which  he  cited 
various  facts  to  prove  that  the  Spanish  government, 
acting  under  the  advice  and  protection  of  England 
and  France,  was  taking  steps  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  island  of  Cuba — a  measuro  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, would  be  BO  hostile  to  the  interests  oil;  the 
United  States  that  it  ought  to  be  forbidden  and 
prevented  by  our  government.  The  repeal  of  our 
neutrality  laws,  he  thought,  would  compel  Spain 
to  desist  from  the  policy  on  which  she  has  entered. 
He  urged  the  proposition,  also,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  Cuba,  and  her 
ultimate  annexation  to  the  United  Sutes.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  movement  of  Mr.  Slidell  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  interest  throughout  the  country ; 
especially  as  rumors  at  the  same  time,  received 
from  Madrid  through  the  British  press,  attributed 
to  Mr.  Soul6,  our  Minister  in  Spain,  Very  peremp- 
tory demands  on  the  Spanish  government  for  re- 
dress for  injuries  sustained  by  American  interests 
at  Havana.  These  mmors,  however,  all  lack  con- 
firmation. 

In  the  House  of  RepreientaUves  the  Nebraska 
Bill  has  been  the  principal  topic  of  discussion,  al- 
though debate  upon  it  has  been  mainly  incidental, 
and  while  other  subjects  were  before  the  House. 
On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Benton  spoke  against  it, 
the  first  part  of  his  speech  being  a  vehement  protest 
against  the  practice  of  citing  the  opiniona  of  the 
President  with  a  view  to  influence  legisUtion, 
which,  he  said,  was  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  President 
can  properly  communicate  his  opinions  to  Congress  ^ 
namely,  by  message.  Col.  Benton  ahio  denounced 
the  newspapers  employed  to  do  the  public  printing, 
for  assuming  to  dictate  to  Congress ;  and  proceeded 
to  resist  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Miasouri  Com- 
promise, on  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of  the  three 
great  measures  by  which  the  Union  had  been  form- 
ed and  its  harmony  prrsened — the  first  being  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  second  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. He  said  he  came  into  public  life  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  he  intended  always  to 
stand  upon  it,  even  if  he  should  stand  alone.  It 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  could  not 
be  repealed  now  without  a  violation  of  good  faith. 
It  had  given  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country, 
and  its  repeal  would  inevitably  involve  us  in  use- 
less and  mischievous  agitations.  Not  a  petition 
for  its  repeal  had  come  into  Congress  from  any 
quarter.  The  Slave  States  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
passing  it;  the  pretense  that  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  principle  ofnon-intrrvention, 
was  utterly  fallacious ;  and  on  every  account  the  bill 
ought  not  to  pass. <>n  the  Tlh  of  May,  a  motion 


was  made  to  lay  aaidc  all  other  public  boaiiiesa  be> 
fore  the  House,  in  order  to  take  up  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  whioh  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Thia  proposition  was  considered  as  a 
test  of  the  opinions  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
bill.  The  result  was,  that  it  was  carried  by  a  vole 
of  109  to  88 ;  end  at  the  time  of  closing  this  Record 
the  bill  was  under  discussion. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advascement 
of  Science  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, the  session  commencing  on  the  27tb  of 
April,  and  lasting  fire  days.  A  large  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  pajiers  were  read  ou  a  gieat 
variety  of  scientific  subjects,  some  of  which  were 
directly  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Among  them  were  several  from  Liei^t. 
Maury  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Coast 
Survey.  The  various  exploring  expeditions  now 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  government 
were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  results  which  may 
be  expected  from  them  were  clearly  set  forth.  The 
meeting  was  even  more  interesting  than  usual, 
and  will  contnbute  essentially  to  direct  popular  at- 
tention to  the  worth  and  claims  of  science. A 

Southern  Convention,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  several  Southern  States,  met  at  Charleston, 
8.  C,  on  the  11th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising measures  to  promote  the  interests  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  slaveholding  section  of  the  Union, 
and  held  a  session  of  a  week.  Hon.  George  Daw- 
son,U.  S.  Senatorfrom  Georgia,  presided,  and  Lieut. 
Maury  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  business  for  the  Convention.  The  project 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  by  a  Southern  route  was 
the  leading  topic  of  discussion.  The  Convention 
was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  road  ought 
to  be  built,  but  was  divided  on  the  point  whether  it 
should  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  Southern  States  alone.  The  decision  was 
finally  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan.  It  is  proposed 
that  each  of  the  Southern  States  shall  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  the  road,  and  that  all  shall  form  them- 
selves into  a  body  corporate  for  the  purpose  of 
building  it.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of 
acquiring  the  right  to  navigate  the  river  Amaxon,  of 
promoting  manufactures  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  of  opening  direct  commercial  interoourse  with 
Europe. 

Public  attention  has  been  largely  directed  to  the 
result  of  a  trial  for  murder  in  Kentucky.   The  facts 
of  the  case,  as  developed  on  the  trial,  were  these : 
Pro/essor  Butler,  teacher  of  a  school  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  had  chastised  one  of  his  pupils,  a  lad 
fourteen  years  old,  named  William  Ward,  for  viola- 
tion of  the  rules,  and  for  alleged  falsehood  in  deny- 
ing the  offense.    The  lad's  brother,  Matt.  F.  Ward, 
the  next  day  went  to  the  school-room,  armed  with 
two  loaded  pistols,  and  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Robert,  who  was  armed  with  a  bowie  knife,  and  de- 
manded an  explanation  from  Professor  Butler,  who 
oflfeied  to  make  one,  and  invited  him  into  his  private 
room.    Ward  rofused  to  go,  saying  that  was  the 
place  to  receive  it,     Butler  declined  to  discuss  the 
•ttbject  in  presence  of  his  pupils,  upow  which  Ward 
denounced  him  in  violent  terms  as  a  scoundrel  and 
»  eoward.    It  was  contended  that  upon  this  Butler 
■truck  him ;  but  the  only  direct  evidence  to  this 
fact  was  that  of  Robert  Ward,  who  was  under  in- 
dictment as  an  accomplice.    Matt.  Ward  drew  his 
piitol  and  shot  Butler,  who  lived  till  evening.   The 
•««i«  was  removed  from  Louisville  lo  Elisabeth- 
tows,  in  Hardin  County,  where  the  trial  was  held. 
U  tddition  to  a  strong  array  of  retained  eounsel, 


Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden  sppeared  as  a  vol^ 
Ward.  The  defease  was  that  Butler  stif 
first,  and  that  the  latter  shot  him  under  t| 
cation,  if  not  in  self-defense.  Ward  was 
not  only  of  murder,  but  also  of  manalaughl 
lie  demonstrations  have  taken  place  in  vari 
of  the  State,  denouncing  the  verdict.         J 

From  Cmltfarmm  we  have  intelligence  I 
of  April.     Some  excitement  had  been  < 
in  San  Francisco  by  an  attempt  on  the  | 
Mexican  Coiuul  to  enlist  an  armed  fon 
thousand  men,  mainly  Germans  and  Frend 
service  in  Mexico,  to  be  employed  chiefly) 
pressing  revolutions  and  repelUng  i 
Sonora  and  Lower  California.     Some  thrw 
hundred  of  the  persons  enlisted  were  emb|^ 
board  a  Britiah  abip,  the  Challenge,  which  I 
sued,   however,   by   a  U.  S.  revenue  cul^ 
brought  back.    The  Mexican  Consul  was  «| 
and  on  subsequent  examination  was  indiot| 
breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  i 
Captain  Watkins,  who  had  returned  to  Sag 
Cisco  after  having  taken  part  in  Captain  W 
expedition  against  Sonora,  had  also  been  til 
convicted  of  the  same  offense,  for  which  1 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  ^ 
Walker's  expeidition  seems  to  have  been  eff^ 
broken  up.    At  the  latest  dates  it  had  ret 
from  the  valley  of  the  Trinidad  toward  the  Col^ 
on  their  way  to  Texas  through  New  Mexio^ 
had  been  reduced  to  a  total  of  fifty  officer 
twenty  men.     The  raining  news  is  fevorabk 
the  farming  prospects  of  the  State  are  in  the 
est  degree  encouraging.    The  coming  crop  of  ^ 
alone  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  but 
Indian  difficulties  still  prevail,  especially  oi 
Northern  frontiers. 

From  Orcfon,  our  dates  being  to  the  25t 
March>  we  hesr  that  the  admission  of  Oregon 
the  Union  as  a  State  is  considerably  sfitated 
very  large  amount  .of  wheat  has  been  sown,  an* 
crops  in  general  promise  to  yield  abundantly, 
volcanic  mountain  of  St.  Helena  is  in  a  stal 
eruption. 

MEXICO. 

From  Mexico,  the  only  intelUgenea  of  intert 
in  regard  to  a  formidable  revolt  against  the  Ce 
Government,  in  the  southwestern  district,  le* 
General  Alvares.  The  accounts  of  its  progcesi 
vague  and  unreliable.  The  strength  of  the  ii 
gents  is  not  accurately  known,  nor  is  it  believi 
be  very  considerable.  At  the  latest  dates  S 
Anna  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Acapuleo,  with  an  i 
of  about  five  thousand  men,  intending  to  attacl 
town,  which  was  the  head-qaartera  of  the  r 
lion.  The  port  had  been  blockaded,  and  one  o 
American  Pacific  steamers,  which  attempte 
enter,  had  been  driven  away.  The  object  ol 
blockade  is  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  thi 
surgents. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  Eastim  War  contmnes  to  absorb  publi 
tention.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  en 
sadors  from  London  and  Paris  has  been  air 
noted :  that  event  was  speedily  IbUowed  by  a  I 
al  Declaration  of  War.  On  the  «7th  of  Februar 
Earl  of  Clarendon  dispatched  a  messenger  U 
Petersburg  with  a  letter  declaring  that,  if  the  J 
sian  government  did' not  immediately  announe 
intention  of  orderiB^  its  troops  to  rooross  the  Pi 
so  that  the  provinces  ef  Walladua  and  Mold 
should  be  e6ai)>letely  evMrnated  by  the  30t] 


equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  British 
government  would  take  ita  measures  accordingly. 
The  messenger  was  directed  to  wait  but  six  days  for 
a  reply.  The  note  was  presented  to  Count  Nessel- 
rode  on  the  17th  of  March  by  M.  Michele,  the  Brit- 
ish Consul;  and  the  Count's  reply  was,  that  he 
had  *'  taken  His  Majesty's  commands  with  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Clarendon's  note,  and  the  Emperor 
did  not  think  it  becoming  to  make  any  reply  to  it." 
The  receipt  of  this  response  led  to  the  immediate 
issue' on  the  28th  of  March,  of  the  Declaration  of 
War.  This  important  document  rehearsed  rapidly 
the  successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  dilfi> 
cuUy,  conceding  at  the  outset  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  some  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Sultan  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places,  but  declar- 
ing that  these  had  been  amicably  adjusted  by  the 
advice  of  the  British  Minister,  and  that  the  Russian 
Envoy,  Prince  Menscbikoff,  was  meantime  urging 
stilt  more  important  demands,  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  which 
he  carefully  concealed  from  the  British  embassa* 
dor.  These  demands  were  rejected,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  immediately  sent  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  the  frontier,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Principalities  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compli- 
ance with  them.  The  object  sought  was  virtual 
control  of  the  nine  millions  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan;  which  the  Porte  could  not 
grant  without  yielding  to  Russia  the  substantial 
sovereignty  over  his  territories.  It  was  therefore 
refused,  and  the  French  and  English  governments 
had  felt  called  upon — by  regard  for  an  ally,  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  whose  empire  have 
been  recognized  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, by  the  sympathies  of  their  people  with  right 
against  wrong,  by  a  desire  to  avert  from'  their  do- 
minions the  most  iz\)urious  consequences,  and  to 
save  Europe  from  the  preponderance  of  a  Power 
which  had  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and  defied 
the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world — to  take  up  arms 
fbn  the  defense  of  the  Sultan. — The  Declaration  was 
debated  in  Parliament  at  great  length  on  the  3 1st 
of  March.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  contended  that  the  object  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  had  been  to  obtain  such  an  ascend- 
ency and  right  of  interference  in  Turkey  as  would 
have  enabled  him  at  any  time  to  possess  himself 
of  Constantinople ;  and  that  this  design  had  been 
steadily  pursued  in  the  face  of  the  most  distinct 
and  solemn  assurances  to  the  English  government 
that  he  had  no  such  purpose  in  view.  If  he  had 
been  allowed  to  carry  this  design  into  execution, 
Lord  C.  thought  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  more  than  one  Western  power  would  have 
been  made  to  undergo  the  fate  of  Poland.  It  was 
not  to  protect  her  trade,  nor  to  defend  her  India 
possessions)  that  England  had  resolved  to  go  to 
war.  For  neither  of  these  objects  would  she  make 
the  sacrifices  she  was  about  to  make;  but  it  was 
to  maintain  her  honor,  and  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
civilization  against  barbarism.  Russia  had  already 
reduced  several  of  the  German  powers  to  a  state 
o{  virtual  dependence  upon  her,  and  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  place  a  check  upon  her  fur- 
ther aggressions  on  the  independence  of  Europe. 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  both  resolved  to  maintain 
a  position  of  complete  neutrality.  This  Would  be 
found  in  the  end  impossible ;  but  thus  far  England 
had  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  courae  I 
they  had  adopted,  although  she  had  received  no 
guarantee  as  to  their  ultimate  action.    The  EaiJ  { 


of  which  was  to  show,  from  the  recent  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  governments,  that  Russia 
had  not  deceived  the  English  government  in  regard 
to  her  intentions,  and  that  nothing  but  the  utmost 
blindness  could  excuse  the  English  Ministry  for 
the  course  they  had  taken.  It  was  very  evident, 
he  thought,  that  the  Emperor  counted  with  some 
reason  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  that  but  for  his  accession  to  power  those 
attempts  on  the  integrity  of  Turkey  would  never 
have  been  made  which  had  resulted  in  war.  He 
pledged  his  support  to  the  war,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  conducted  with  perseverance  as  well  as 
enthusiasm.  Lord  Aberdeen  retorted  the  i>ersonal 
attack  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  by  reminding  him  that 
he  himself,  when  Prime  Minister,  had  been  com- 
plimented by  the  only  Austrian  Minister  who  had 
ever  been  the  bitter  foe  of  England,  and  that  he 
had  acknowledged  these  complimentary  expres- 
sions with  declarations  of  gratitude :  for  his  own 
part,  he  could  say  the  Emi>eror  of  Russia  had  ra- 
ceived  n^  such  grateful  recognition  from  him.  Lord 
Brougham,  without  entering  into  any  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  expressed  his  fears  that 
the  war  would  not  prove  to  be  a  short  one^-and 
said  that  his  principal  anxiety  related  to  the  south- 
em  and  central  parts  of  Europe ;  for  nothing  was 
to  be  move  dreaded  than  a  war  of  propagandism, 
and  nothing  was  more  to  be  deprecated  than  an  ap- 
peal to  insurreotionary  movemenU. — In  the  House 
oi  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Address, 
and  supported  it  in  a  speech  briefly  sketching  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  regretting  that  even  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russian  troops  had 
not  elicited  from  Austria  a  declaration  of  war.  Mr. 
Layard  followed,  charging  upon  Lord  Aberdeen 
that  he  had  actually  abetted  the  designs  of  Russia 
by  his  coune  from  a  very  early  date,  and  severely 
censuring  the  action  of  the  Ministry,  in  not  having 
more  promptly  ordered  the  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sultan.  Mr.  Bright  denounced 
the  war  as  utterly  unjust  and  unwise,  and  ridiculed 
the  pretense  that  England  was  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  If  the  United  States 
should  remain  at  peace  ^r  seven  years  longer,  they 
would  show  Europe  where  the  balance  of  power 
would  lie.  The  whole  notion  of  the  European 
equilibrium  was  one  of  the  most  false  and  mis- 
chievous delusions  they  had  inherited  from  the 
post.  Lord  Palroeraton  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  saying  it  was  impossible  for  any  man, 
able  to  see  and  capable  of  drawing  a  conclusion,  to 
doubt  that  thera  was  a  settled  intention  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  overrun  and  overthrow  the  Turkish 
Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Turkey  the  ascendency  and  domination  of 
Russia;  and  the  reason  why  the  Emperor  chose 
the  present  moment  for  pushing  this  design,  was 
that  he  feared  that  the  progress  of  reform  in  Tur- 
key would  soon  put  its  accomplishment  out  of  his 
power.  The  European  balance  of  power,  which 
Mr.  Bright  had  declared  himself  unable  to  under- 
stand, was  simply  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation ; 
and  the  only  question  for  England  to  consider  now, 
was  whether  one  Power  is  to  bestride  the  globe  from 
North  to  South,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean— to  dicute  to  Germany,  to  domineer  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  have  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  at  iu  mercy,  to  deal  with  it  as  it  pleases,' 
or  whether  that  Power  shall  he  taught  that  there 
are  limits  even  to  the  ambition  of  a  Czar.  Mr. 
Disraeli  followed  with  an  elaborate  attempt  t« 


fbandAtion  wkfttever.  if  tbeir  honor  hw  been 
placed  in  jeopardy,  it  has  been  bj  their  own  act ; 
for,  ffora  the  beginning,  they  have  adopted  a  sya- 
tern  of  intimidation,  which  would  naturally  laiL 
They  made  it  a  point  of  honor  that  Russia  should 
bend  to  them ;  and  because  she  would  not  consent 
to  her  own  humiliation,  they  say  they  are  hurt  m 
their  moral  dignity.  The  policy  of  aggrandixcment, 
which  they  attribute  to  Russia,  is  refuted  by  all 
her  acts  since  IBIS.  None  of  her  neighbors  have 
had  to  complain  of  an  attack.  The  desire  of  pos- 
sessing Constantinople  has  been  too  solemnly  dis- 
avowed for  any  doubts  to  be  entertained  on  that 
point  which  do  not  originate  in  a  distrust  which  no- 
thing can  cure.  Events  will  soon  decide  whether 
Russia  or  the  Western  Powers  have  struck  the 
most  fatal  blow  at  the  independence  of  Turkey. 
The  Sultan  has  already  renounced,  by  treaty,  the 
distinguishing  privilege  of  every  sovereign  power, 
that  o(  making  peace  or  war  at  its  own  free  will ; 
and  changes  in  her  internal  policy  have  already 
been  exacted,  far  greater  and  far  more  fatal  to  her 
independence  than  any  Russia  ever  desired  to  se- 
cure. It  18  for  Europe,  and  not  for  the  Western 
Powers  alone,  to  decide  whether  the  general  equi- 
librium is  menaced  by  the  supposed  preponderance 
of  Russia ;  and  to  consider  which  weighs  heaviest 
on  the  freedom  of  action  of  states — Russia,  left  to 
herself,  or  a  formidable  alliance,  the  pressure  of 
which  alarms  every  neutrality,  and  uses  by  turns 
caresses  or  threats  to  compel  them  to  follow  in  its 
wake.  The  true  motive  of  the  war  has  been  avow- 
ed by  the  British  Ministry  to  be  the  abatement  of 
the  influence  of  Russia ;  and  it  is  to  defend  that 
influence-*«ot  less  necessary  to  the  Russian  na- 
tion than  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
order  and  security  of  the  other  states — ^that  the 
Emperor,  obliged  to  embark  m  war  in  spite  of  him« 
self,  is  about  to  devote  all  the  means  of  resistance 
which  are  furnished  by  the  devotion  and  patriotism 
of  his  people.  He  closes  by  denying  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  war  rests  upon  him,  and  invokes 
the  aid  of  God,  who  has  so  often  protected  Russia 
in  the  day  of  trial,  to  assist  him  once  more  in  this 
formidable  struggle. 

The  progress  of  the  war  thus  far  has  not  been 
marked  by  any  general  or  decisive  engagement. 
The  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  has  seised  ten  Russian  mer- 
chant vessels,  and,  at  the  latest  dates,  was  off  Goth- 
land. All  the  Russian  ports  have  been  Uookaded. 
The  Russian  forces  have  crossed  the  Danube  at 
several  points,  and  haVe  taken  possession  of  the 
DobnidM^a,  the  peninsular  country  inclosed  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  They  had 
idso  attempted  to  cross  at  other  points,  but  were 
repulsed.  About  50,000  Russian  troops  were  on 
the  Turkish  side  of  the  river,  and  were  fortifying 
themselves  at  various  points.  The  Turks  ksd  fall- 
en back  upon  Varna,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
menaced  by  the  Russian  movement,  and  the  En- 
glish and  French  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  had  also 
moved  up  to  its  defense.  The  Russians  have  also 
sent  a  force  into  Ssrvia.  Rumors  are  abundant 
concerning  frequent  engagements  of  seventy  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  Turkish  forces,  but  they 
are  evidently  greatly  exaggerated  accounts  of  mere 
skirmishes. 

The  war  with  Russia  and  the  alliance  with  the 
West,  are  nuiking  themselves  very  sensibly  felt  on 


declared  that  the  possessions  of  the  mosques  are 
the  property  of  the  State,  and  has  deposed  the 
Sheik  lor  refusing  his  sssent.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  to  which  the  internal  policy 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  has  ever  been  subjected. 
The  mosques  in  Turkey  form  religious  corporations, 
independent  of  the  State,  and  exercising  over  it  at 
times  unbounded  authority,  through  the  ulemas,  or 
doctors  of  the  law  and  the  A>ran,  who  are  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  vast  wealth  belonging  to  these  re- 
ligious foundations.  Turkish  landholders,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  in  consequence  of  the  inse- 
curity of  property,  and  other  causes,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  over  the  fee-simple  of  their 
property  to  the  mosques,  reserving  to  themselves 
only  the  use  of  them  for  life.  In  tiiis  way  it  is  said 
that  full  three-fourths  of  the  soil  of  Turkey  has 
come  to  be  the  property  of  these  religious  founda- 
tions, held  by  the  ulemas,  of  whom  the  Sheik  is  the 
head.  The  confiscation  of  such  a  vast  amount  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  to  the  purposes  of  the 
State  can  not  fail  to  exert  a  very  marked  influence 
on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire. 

The  extensive  insurrections  of  the  Greeks,  fo- 
mented  undoubtedly  by  Russian  agents,  have  been 
so  far  countenanced  by  the  Greek  government  as 
to  lead  to  the  rupture  of  all  dijilomatic  relations  Ije- 
tween  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  note  dated  April  1,  to  the 
Greek  Minister,  M.  Metaxa,  sent  h'lm  his  pass- 
ports, and  announced  that  all  diplomatic  and  oom- 
mercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
at  an  end.  It  had  been  proved,  he  alleged,  incon- 
testably,  that  the  Greek  government  had  actually 
tolerated  and  aided  the  insurrectionary  movements 
of  which  eomplaint  was  made.  The  Greek  Cham- 
bers had  previously  refused  to  concede  the  meas- 
ures demanded  by  the  Sultan,  but  had  positively 
denied  all  participation  in  the  insurrection.  M. 
Metaxa  replied  to  the  Minister's  note,  appealing  to 
that  Supreme  Tribunal  whose  judgments  are  uner- 
ring, simI  whose  decrees  are  infallible,  to  decide 
whether  Greece  was  justly  responsible  for  the  re- 
volts which  discontent  had  provoked  in  Epirus  and 
Thessaly.  The  Bntish  Minister,  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  had  issued  a  circular  lettrr  repudiat- 
ing all  sympathy  with  the  Greek  insurrection,  and 
declaring  the  purpose  of  England  and  France  to 
sustain  the  Sultan  agaiivst  all  who  might  threaten 
the  peace  and  safety  of  his  Empire. 

From  Japmn  we  have  intelligence  of  some  inter- 
est ooDceming  the  movements  of  the  Russians. 
From  accounts  that  reach  us  by  way  of  China,  it 
seems  that  a  Russian  fleet,  which  hud  l>oen  rapidly 
augmented  during  the  p;.st  year,  entered  the  port 
of  Nangasaki,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp 
by  the  Governor,  after  the  departure  of  the  squad- 
ron of  Commodore  Perry.  A  letter  from  the  Rus- 
sian Chancellor  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Jed- 
do;  and  it  is  reported  that  assurances  were  re- 
ceived in  return,  that  the  Emperor  had  decided 
within  the  coming  year  to  throw  the  comroerre  of 
the  country  open  to  the  whole  world,  under  certain 
restrictions  necessary  for  the  interests  of  Japan. 
The  American  squadron  had  gone  to  Loo  Choo  in 
January,  where  Commodore  Perry  had  purchased 
a  naval  depot  and  erected  a  fort ;  an  officer  and 
small  garrison  had  been  left  in  this  fort,  and  the 
Commodore  had  sailed  for  Jeddo.  The  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  oonfinnod. 


prize  ana  ine  tempiauon  oi  woriaiy  ana  iime-serr* 
ing  clergymen,  it  ia  hard  to  aay  which  would  be 
worse,  the  heathenism  of  the  exclusion,  or  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  observance.  We  would  touch  lightly 
upon  this  point,  but  there  are  other  cases  where 
charity  must  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  invent 
even  the  semblance  of  truthfulness.  When  we  hear 
of  the  political  caucus  being  opened  by  prayer — when 
we  call  to  mind  the  long  course  of  selfish,  dark  in- 
trigue  that  has  preceded  some  one  of  these  patriotic 
gatherings — when  we  think  of  the  train  of manoBUvres 
that  have  attended  its  organisation,  and  then  that 
some  clergjrman  has  been  invited  to  invoke  Heav- 
en's guidance  for  men  who  have  come  there  with 
minds  made  up  to  follow  the  guidance  alone  of  their 
own  corrupt  party  interests-^-whcn  we  read  the 
formal  vesolution  by  which  he  has  been  graciously 
requested  to  implore  divine  illumination  for  a  body 
whose  whole  machinery  of  action  has  been  planned 
by  "  the  wisdom  that  is  of  the  earth,**  if  not  from 
below  the  earth,  and  which  does  not  expect  to  be 
influenced  in  one  single  vote  or  measure  by  '*  the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above** — no  language  can 
characterize  too  severely  the  profanity  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  political  triiSing  with  the  highest 
earthly  interests  of  mankind,  bad  as  that  may  be,  is 
not  so  bad  as  this  direct  insult  to  Heaven.  The 
clergyman — honest  and  pious  man— does  doubtless 
fkncy  that  he  is  doing  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  He  is  filled  with  hope  and  triumph,  per- 
haps, at  the  thought  of  the  worldly  powers  Uius 
seeking  aid  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  But  alas,  it 
all  contributes  to  the  movement  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  The  spoil-hunting  faction  has  felt 
the  need  of  no  divine  guidance,  has  cared  for  no 
divine  guidance,  has  received  no  divine  guidance ; 
but  another  step  has  been  taken  in  that  movement 
which  would  make  the  spiritual  subservient  to  the 
secular,  and  the  chief  value  of  the  Church  to  con- 
sist in  its  political  utility.  No  clergyman  should 
ever  officiate  clerically  in  such  a  caucus,  until  he 
has  some  reason  to  believe  that  its  after-scenes  will 
not  be  in  most  direct  contrast  with  its  religious  in- 
itiation. 

Our  clerical  friends  will  bear  with  us,  if  we  point 
out  some  other  cases  which,  i  n  our  editorial  judgment, 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  same  tendency.  Too 
much  importance  is  attached  to  mere  religious  pro- 
fession in  our  public  men.  From  the  way  in  which 
it  is  sometimes  treated  in  our  religious  newspapers, 
it  would  really  seem  as  though  they  regarded  it  as 
a  boon  to  Christianity  that  it  should  be  professed 
by  a  member  of  Congress,  or  the  Governor  of  a 
State.  Above  all,  that  a  President  should  show 
respect  to  religion,  is  thought  worthy  of  the  most 
grateful  acknowledgment.  The  testimony  of  so 
great  a  roan  as  he  must  surely  be,  is  certainly  in- 
valuable. That  he  should  maintain  a  devout  atti- 
tude during  the  service,  should  clearly  pronounce 
the  responses,  or  should  actually  stand  up  during 
the  whole  of  the  prayer,  are  facts  worthy  to  be  trum- 
peted throughout  the  land,  as  full  of  hope  for  the 
progress  and  triumph  of  the  Gospel. 

A  few  years  ago  we  well  recollect  resding,  in  one 
of  our  religious  papers,  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
in  Washington,  containing  a  statement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  also  members  of  the 
Church.  The  writer  had  obtained  his  information 
from  the  most  reliable  sources ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
thought  that  the  publication  would  do  great  good  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  We  doubt  not  the  perfect 
purity  of  motive  which  influenced  the  editor  and  his 
correspondent.     They  were  good  men,  intelligent 


men,  learnea  men,  oener  men  every  way  uian  ineir 
censor — and  yet  we  can  not  help  distrusting  the  wis- 
dom of  the  proceeding.  The  malign,  cunning,  sneer- 
ing infidel  might  well  ask — ^What  is  this  professed 
Christianity  which  is  thus  to  be  hunted  out  like  a  light 
under  a  bed  or  a  bushel  ?  What  kind  of  professors 
are  those  who,  instead  of  being  known  by  their  acts» 
must  have  the  census  of  their  unknown  statistics 
so  laboriously  taken?  The  discovery  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  strange  coincidences  it 
brings  to  light.  How  comes  it  that  the  votes  of 
these  followers  of  Christ  should  ever  be  found  in 
such  exact  comspondenee  with  certain  party  con- 
nections ?  No  exceptions  here.  There  they  stand 
ever,  rank  and  file,  column  against  column,  lika 
pieces  upon  a  chess-board— nea  of  the  same  re* 
ligious  profession  in  this  strange  and  unaccountable 
relation  to  each  other — the  same  steady  disagree- 
ment with  their  Christian  brethren  of  the  opposite 
political  party,  the  same  unvarying  agreement  with 
the  men  of  the  world  who  belong  to  their  own. 
What  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  T  Should  not  religious  sympathy  sobm- 
times  snap  the  political  cord  ?  Are  both  parties  al- 
ways in  the  right  ?  Or  is  there  some  evidence  here 
of  an  allegiance  which  is  stronger,  if  not  higher, 
than  the  spiritual  f 

Akin  to  this  is  the  praetiee  of  obtaining  testimo- 
nials from  the  great  men  at  Washington  to  the  truth 
and  italua  of  **our  holy  religion.**  it  is  not  long 
since  a  tract  was  published  entirely  made  up  of 
such  matters.  We  had  the  opinion  of  Cass,  and 
Everett,  and  Douglass — although  of  this  we  are  not 
quite  certain  and  Sewaid,  and  Sunmer,  and  Clay- 
ton, and  Benton,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  the 
Bible  was  true,  that  Christianity  was  a  most  useful 
institution,  and  the  *'  foundation  of  our  liberties.** 
Now  we  would  not  say  a  word  against  all  or  any 
of  the  very  respectable  and  distinguished  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  But  then, 
again,  the  questions  will  come  up.  What  is  the  real 
value  of  such  testimony  T  Toward  which  side — the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  or  the  world — is  the  real 
tendency  of  the  proceeding  by  which  it  is  obtained  T 
It  is  gathered  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  faith.  But  does  it  not  really  argue 
distrust  T  Can  there  be  true  confidence  in  a  note 
which  has  to  be  strengthened  by  so  many  and  suck 
endorsements  7  With  all  respisct  for  the  persons 
named,  their  testimony  is  not  to  be  compared,  for 
real  value,  with  other  that  can  be  obtained  from 
some  of  the  obscurest  walks  of  life.  What  is  this 
to  that  witness  of  the  gpwer  of  Christianity  which 
a  man  may  find,  if  he  seeks  for  it,  in  the  humblest 
Christian  who  ever  taught  in  a  Sabbath-school,  or 
told  his  experience  in  a  Methodist  class-meeting  f 
Do  our  young  men  want  testimonies  ?  Let  them 
read  the  history  and  martyrology  of  the  Church.  We 
say  again,  we  would  not  disparage  these  names — 
but  "what  is  the  chaffto  the  wheat  7**  What  are  aU 
these,  and  ten  thousand  more  like  them,  to  one  life 
like  that  of  Paul,  or  Augustin,  or  Luther,  or  Fene- 
lon,  or  Ken,  or  Wesley,  or  Edwards  ?  Ay,  but 
these  were  professed  theologians ;  we  want  some- 
thing which  shall  operate  more  powerfully  on  the 
young  heart,  because  coming  from  men  in  the  secu- 
lar ways  of  life,  and  who  are  therefore  the  more  im- 
partial witnesses.  It  comes  then  to  thi»— and  this 
is  the  sophism  which  such  teaching  would  put  at 
the  commencement  of  a  religious  oourse^^the  cas- 
ual endorsement  of  a  worldly  politician,  even  grants 
ing  it  all  supposable  purity  of  motive,  is  vrorth  more, 
because  more  disinterested,  than  that  of  one  who 


will,  in  another  generation,  be  among  the  things 
that  are  remembered,  and  remembered,  too,  by  few. 
These  bubbles  must  burst.  Such  a  result  is  dis- 
tinctly known  by  the  conserrative  mind — the  only 
mind  that  truly  sees  beyond  its  age,  because  ground- 
ed on  those  truths  that  overlook  all  ages,  that  sur- 
Tire  all  ages,  and  that  are  the  same  for  all  ages. 

But  are  not  the  clergy,  in  any  riew  that  can  be 
taken  of  them,  men  of  like  passions  with  others  ? 
True  indeed — most  deplorably  true,  and,  therefore, 
the  more  important  the  fact,  or  the  belief  at  least  in 
the  fact,  that  the  moral  power  of  their  mission  comes 
from  something  higher,  purer,  more  stable,  than 
their  own  personality.  We  can  only  listen  to  them 
intently,  earnestly,  and  we  may  also  add,  rationally, 
when  we  regard  them  as  messengers  from  Heaven. 
Their  words  have  weight  with  us  ibr  the  very  cause 
that  their  doctrine  is  not  their  own.  Aside  from 
express  revelation  on  the  subject,  our  position  b 
made  out  by  the  shortest  and  simplest  reasoning. 
The  argument  is  both  a  pottrriori  from  experience, 
and  a  priori  from  the  very  nature  of  truth  itself. 
We  appeal  to  every  man's  personal  knowledge. 
Where  are  the  conversions,  sudden  or  gradual,  from 
the  preaching  that  claims  no  such  mission  ?  When 
has  it  made  the  proud  humble,  or  the  worldly  man 
spiritually-minded?  When  has  it  ever  reclaimed 
the  profligate,  or  rendered  charitable  the  malevolent, 
or  broken  down  the  hardened  wretch  to  penitence 
and  faith  ?  It  has  indeed  sometimes  produced  very 
marked  effects,  but  not  like  those  which  character- 
ized the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  men  were  "  pricked 
in  their  hearts"  and  "smote  upon  their  breasts." 
It  may  boast  of  its  reforms,  but  we  fear  that  it  has 
set  men  to  reforming  every  thing  but  themselves, 
and  to  cleansing  every  thing  but  the  defiled  sanctu- 
ary of  their  own  spirits.  There  comes  the  same 
conclusion  when  we  reason  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  or  ideas.  The  soul  of  the  serious  hearer  in- 
stinctively demands  the  higher  sanction  for  the 
higher  truth.  A  man  may  lecture  to  us  on  science, 
on  political  economy,  on  utilitarian  ethics,  and  we 
listen  to  him  with  complacency,  although  he  comes 
in  his  own  name.  We  take  his  instructions  for 
what  they  are  worth,  or  for  what  we  may  regard 
Aim  as  being  worth.  But  what  right  has  a  fellow 
mortal  to  preach  to  tis  of  perdition,  and  salvation, 
and  the  life  to  come,  unless  he  has  «  message  from 
the  universal  Judge,  or  believes,  at  least,  that  he 
has  such  message,  or  is  delivering  the  doctrine,  not 
as  his  own,  but  as  having  come  from  those  who 
were  the  inspired  media  through  whom  it  was  at 
first  specially  given  to  our  blind  and  wandering 
race?  If  he  discard  this  idea  of  embassadorship 
from  the  clerical  office,  we  will  not  listen  to  him. 
Let  the  order  be  abolished  as  a  deception,  and 
therefore  a  moral  nuisatoce,  if  it  take  not  that  high 
ground  which  reason  and  conscience  as  well  as 
Scripture  would  assign  to  it  as  its  only  legitimate, 
its  only  tenable  position. 

We  havis  presented  our  idea  in  its  most  catholic 
aspect.  We  meddle  not  with  the  vexed  questions 
respecting  the  mode  and  validities  of  ministerial 
succession.  II  is  not  essential  to  our  general  argu- 
ment. We  do  not  say  whether  an  unwarranted 
priestly  assumption  on  the  one  hand,  may  not  have 
led  to  this  lax  latitudinarianism  on  th©  other.  We 
contend  not  for  or  against  the  priestly  idea,  strictly 
ko  called,  which  consists  in  the  offering  of  sacrifice 
mud  prayer.  We  are  content  with  taking  the  more 
clearly  revealed,  and,  as  we  think,  the  higher  ground, 
of  the  embassadorial  character — higher,  we  say,  be- 
cause the  one  suggests  the  idea  of  n  request  or  an 


offering  from  earth  to  Heaven,  toe  other  of  a  ] 
sage  from  Heaven  to  earth.  This,  we  viaiiitaiii* 
must  belong  to  all,  or  must  be  assumed  by  mil,  who 
undertake  to  proclaim  to  their  fellow  men  the  truths 
that  relate  to  ma  eternal  kingdom.  Is  the  assunp- 
tion  a  proud  one  T  How  much  more  arrogant  the 
delivery  of  each  a  message  without  it.  The  affected 
humility  here  is  more  irrationml  than  any  £Use 
priestly  claim  that  ever  came  from  ignormnt  or  f^ 
natical  excess. 

The  tendency  of  which  we  speak  shows  itself  in 
what  is  getting  to  be  the  prevalent  style  of  premch- 
ing.  Thb  is  becoming  too  sentimental  end  declanm* 
tory  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  argumentative  on  the 
other,  as  though  men  conld  be  converted  by  sheer 
(brce  of  eloquence,  or  k»gie,  or  6iirly  reasoned  ont 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  sin.  The  Bible  supplies 
the  preacher  with  the  text,  but  his  own  brain  fnx^ 
nishes  the  sermon.  A  divine  declaration  is  taken 
as  an  exordial  motto,  and  then  we  hmve  a  discos* 
sion  of  **  abilities  and  disabilities,*'  and  **  subjective 
and  objective,"  and  moral  this  and  moral  that,  and 
an  everlasting  proving  of  moral  obligation  nntil 
there  may  arise  in  the  hearers'  minds  the  most  se> 
rious  doubts  whether  men  are  moral  beings  at  all, 
or  moral  convictions  any  the  lesa  speculations  of 
the  intellect  than  the  axioms  of  geometry  or  the 
statements  of  algebraic  equations.  Oh,  it  is  indeed 
a  piteous  spectacle,  to  see  one  who  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  divine  embassador  thus  spinning  ont  his 
own  poor  web  from  his  own  psycfaologicml  materials, 
while  the  rich  Bible  lies  all  neglected  before  him— 
that 

**  Bpsmd  land  ef  wssHh  tnknowa, 
Wliere  hidden  gkiry  lies**— 
that  mine  of  ideas  nnfathommble,  wbidi  it  b  his  grett 
business  to  study,  to  interpret,  to  illustrate  by  all 
the  aids  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of 
language,  of  antiquities,  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  consciences  of  hb  hear- 
ers with  the  clearness  and  conviction  of  one  whe 
knovrs  that  whatever  may  be  hb  own  personal  merit 
or  dement,  he  b  delivering  a  rieasmge  that  came 
from  Heaven. 

Is  there  a  real  objective  body  of  revealed  tmth  in 
the  world  !  It  matters  not,  for  the  sake  of  our  main 
argument,  which  we  adopt  of  the  three  great  opitt« 
ions  that  hmve  prevailed  respecting  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church—whether  it  is  the  Scriptures  and  pc»fe- 
tifical  decision,  or  the  Scriptores  and  general  chureh 
tradition  grounded  thereon,  or  the  Scriptures  alone 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testmaoent,  ms  they  were  hmnded 
down  by  the  Church,  mnd  received  mt  the  Protestmnt 
Reformation — in  either  case  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion b  unaffected.  It  is  the  preacher's  business  to 
study  this  objective  truth,,  thb  outwmrd  **  rule  of 
faith,"  to  interpret  it,  to  ascertain  it,  to  deliver  k  to 
the  world,  "  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they 
will  forbear."  He  *osc8  all  moral  power,  and  forfeits 
all  respect,  even  the  respect  that  might  be  paid  to 
the  scientific  lecturer,  if  he  present  religious  doc- 
trines as  hb  own  thoughts,  or  the  result  of  his  own 
reasoning,  except  in  that  field  where  hb  remsoning 
may  be  legitimately  employed — the  field  of  sober, 
devout,  faithful  interpretation. 

The  very  title  he  bears  shows  the  fobity  of  thb 
common  tendency.  Hb  name  in  the  Scriptures  b 
Kjfgv^f  HaxM,  Crier,  Proclaimer.  He  is  an  Apos* 
tie,  a  man  tent  to  make  a  proclamation.  He  b  n 
PrsM^,  Predicans,  Preacher— all  oonve3ring  the 
same  idea,  and  having  no  meaning  on  the  sign- 
mentmtive  or  lecturing  hypothesisi 

From  this  tendency  to  tmke  m  fow  mnd  seculnr 
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caraa  as  niiw  lor  £<fypi  u  '^gjl'^  tnougai  oi  iuner- 
ica.  The  filial  atntiment  is  anknown  to  us.  We 
are  so  busy  in  improTing  what  the  Past  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  that  we  forget  we  owe  it  any  thing. 
In  our  eagerness — and,  it  is  true  enough,  our  neees- 
sary  eagerness — to  get  money,  we  lose  every  thing 
else.  We  get  money,  but  we  do  not  get  comfort, 
nor  ease,  kor  civilisation.  Seveial  friends  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  however,  and  many  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  means,  interested  more  or  less  in  the  collection 
itself,  and  partioalaily  interested  in  the  fair  fame  of 
the  city,  resolved  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  secure  the 
sum  necessary  to  purchase  and  retain  the  ooUeetion. 
Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  whose  name  we  record  with 
pleasure  as  one  of  the  men  whose  use  of  numey 
shows  bow  truly  he  estimates  its  relative  impoitasce 
to  other  and  higher  possessions,  and  whose  career 
so  well  confirms  the  truth  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
was  the  Magnificent,  not  because  he  was  rich,  but 
because  he  knew  the  use  of  riches,  generously  offer> 
ed  an  apartment  in  the  aew  Institute  now  erecting 
under  his  auspices  in  Astor  Place,  for  the  perma- 
nent  accommodation  of  the  collection.  A  general 
subscription  has  been  organised,  a  public  meeting 
has  been  heldf  at  vrhich  eminent  men,  both  clergy- 
men and  others,  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
necessary  amount  will  be  secured. 

The  amount  required  is  only  about  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  doUafs--the  object  is  the  purchase  of  an 
ttne9ualed  collection,  illustrating,  in  a  hundred 
ways,  Scriptursl  times  and  religious  history — a  col« 
lection  which  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  generous 
and  extensive  historicid,  scientific,  and  artistie 
museum,  which  would  give  New  York  an  elevated 
rank  as  a  real  and  not  a  pretended  and  assumed 
metropolis  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It 
is  for  precisely  such  purposes  as  this — for  the  con- 
ceatration  in  one  city  of  all  peesible  sources  of  in- 
formation and  reference  in  all  possible  departments 
of  human  study — that  money  is  worth  getting.  With- 
out this  conviction  and  without  this  principle  we 
labor  in  vain  to  build  a  gvtoat  city.  It  can  not  be 
done.  A  million  houses  and  five  millions  of  people 
do  not  make  a  metropolis.  Athens  was  a  small  city. 
New  York,  if  it  bad  fifty  times  as  many  iahahitanCs 
a*  now,  and  stretched  its  stately  ranges  of  tumble- 
down buildings  for  twenty  miles  along  the  Hudson, 
would  be  as  far  from  i  real  metropolis  as  it  is  at  this 
moment,  when,  if  it  should  by  any  chance  he  ruin- 
ed, the  only  remains  of  the  slightest  interest  to  the 
next  age  would  be  the  Astor  Library,  and  smne  of 
the  humane  and  charitable  institutions. 

For  what  is  a  metropolis  t  It  is  the  head  of  the 
State,  the  fountain  of  learning,  art,  and  intellectual 
influence.  It  is  the  brain  of  the  country ;  the  point 
to  which  its  scholars,  artisans,  artists,  of  whatever 
kind,  throng  to  consult  the  wisdom  of  experience 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  It  is  in  the  State 
what  a  Crystal  Palace  is  among  the  workshops  of 
industry.  Athens,  Rome,  the  truly  great  cities  of 
antiquity,  were  great  by  reason  of  results  to  which 
wealth  was  only  subsidiary.  Had  they  been  marts 
only,  and  not  temples — had  their  people  served 
Plutus  only,  and  not  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses,  they 
would  have  shriveled  out  of  history  like  Carthage. 
And  what  to-day  makes  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Vienna,  each  a  metropolis  ?  It  is  precisely  the  same 
thing.  It  is  the  devotion  of  money  to  humane  and 
permanent  purposes«-to  the  endowing  of  libraries, 
galleries,  and  institutions  of  every  kind,  (of  the  in- 
tellectual benefit  of  the  population.    This  is  true, 


oowever  raacn  lae  new  i  oraer  may  snui  at  ine  un- 
happy workmen  of  other  countries.  We  Are  not 
prauing  them  beyond  the  fact.  We  know  how  often 
the  opulent  Library  and  the  beautiful  Gallery  seem 
melancholy  mockeries  of  pinching  poverty  and  grind- 
ing toiL  But  if  under  auch  political  organizations 
such  actual  intellectual  chances  may  exist,  may 
they  not  also  exist  among  us  ?  Is  there  any  secret 
affinity  between  despotism  and  knowledge  ?  You 
say,  with  intrepid  ardor  and  great  oontesqtt,  **  Quite 
the  reverse."  Will  you  then  explain  how  it  .is  that 
this  country  is  so  slow  to  recognixe  the  necessity  of 
teaching  people  something  more  than  reading  and 
writing  and  ciphering  ?  Those  branches  ought  to 
be  as  natural  and  common  as  breathing,  and  never 
referred  to  except  as  matters  of  course. 

We  New  Yorkers  have  a  complacent  way  of 
smiling  at  Boston  and  other  cities,  arid  patroniamgly 
hinting  that  they  are  **  provincial."  But  does  a  city 
cease  to  be  provincial  because  it  is  large  7  New 
York  is,  afler  all,  nothing  but  a  great  trading  port 
It  is  a  commercial  city.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  for  instance  ?  It  is 
sise  only.  It  is  melancholy,  if  you  choose,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  the  great  essentials  of  a  metrop- 
olis Boston  is,  if  not  superior,  certainly  not  infe- 
rior to  this  great  and  glorious  counting-house  called 
New  York.  When  a  flourishing  and  opulent  city 
so  far  scorns  universal  interests,  and  is  so  destitute 
of  true  pride  that  it  can  not  sec  how  ofien  the  beet 
investment  is  that  which  produces  no  net  pecuniary 
result,  it  may  well  claim  to  be  a  sharp,  shrewd 
trader,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  the  man. 

This  opportunity,  once  lost,  can  never  return. 
Collections  of  antiquities  are  not  to  be  imported  at 
will,  nor  can  any  commission  be  sent  out  at  any 
moment  to  recover  what  is  now  offered.  Think,  too, 
how  the  Englishman  who  knows  that  Lombard- 
street  is  not  the  true  glory  of  London,  and  the  French- 
man who  knows  that  the  Bourse  is  not  Paris,  will 
smile  with  secret  scorn  at  the  city  whidi  proposes 
to  represent  America,  and,  therefore,  to  encourage 
and  m  every  way  support  the  human  race  and  hu- 
man hope  and  improvement,  and  yet  which  treati 
with  insolent  and  ignorant  contempt  the  opportu- 
nity of  achieving  a  permanently  illustrious  result  for 
its  own  character  and  fame. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  this  to  the  eager  men 
who  pause  a  moment  upon  their  way  to  Wall-street, 
and  lean  over  our  Easy  Chair,  and  talk  about  the 
great  metropolis  of  America. 


Just  as  our  last  Number  was  published,  and  vre 
were  resuming  our  seat  for  a  fresh  monthly  observa* 
tion  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  one  of  the  frightful 
fires  occurred  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  are  the  blight  and  bane  of  New  York. 
Why  it  should  be  so  is  only  too  clesr.  We  pay 
heavy  penalties  for  our  freedom.  The  liberty  of 
building  colossal  card-houses  is  one  of  thcro :  and 
the  oonsequent  fearful  destruction  of  life  and  property 
is  another.  We  have  no  expectation  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  matter.  In  a  country  utteriy  devoted  to 
money-making  at  any  price,  the  controlling  princi- 
ple will  always  be,  Devil-take-the-hindmost ;  every 
man  will  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  insist  that  it  is 
none  of  his  business — until — t  Until  his  father, 
brother,  or  son  is  brought  home  crushed,  mangled, 
and  dead,  and  the  happiness  of  his  household  is  shat* 
tered  forever.  In  a  republic,  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  common  weal  is  a  duty,  and  it  can  not 
be  escaped.  In  Paris  a  man  says  justly,  "  Oh !  the 
government  will  see  tint  Monsieur  Voisin  builds 


when  we  heard  it,  but  slapped  our  pockets,  like 
wise  meti,  and  said,  "  Let's  see !" 

And  we  have  seen.  We  hare  seen  Mr.  Bamum 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  stock  rose  at 
the  announcement,  even  as  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  when  the  warm  South  breathes  upon 
it.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Bamum,  as  President,  pre- 
ceded by  banners  and  trumpets  and  shawms,  pro- 
ceeding in  state  to  re-inaugurate  the  Palace,  which 
was  so  imperfectly  inaugurated  last  year  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  hare  seen 
close  behind  Mr.  Bamum,  walking  in  solemn  pro- 
cession and  in  blue  kid  gloves,  the  Honorable  Ho- 
race Greeley,  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  Palace  itself,  a  mass  of  interested 
and  curious  spectators ;  and  through  the  airy  spa- 
ciousness of  that  exquisite  building  we  have  heard 
ringing  the  brilliant  bursts  of  triumphal  music,  the 
sacred  swell  of  anthems,  the  voice  of  prayer,  and 
the  glowing  and  genuine  eloquence  of  impassioned 
and  interested  men. 

And  as  we  saw  and  heard,  we  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve— ^we  almost  did  believe — that  the  temple  was 
re-inaugurated  to  success,  and  not  to  failure ;  to  a 
permanent,  and  popular,  and  noble  influence. 

When  one  of  the  old  Board  of  Directors  said  of 
his  colleagues,  "  They  are  all  the  best  of  men,  but 
too  respectable,*'  he  said  a  true  thing,  and  express- 
ed what  many  felt  to  be  the  reason  of  the  limited 
success  of  the  first  season  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
whole  thing  was  begun  and  continued  wrongly, 
under  the  old  regime.  Because  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  men  of  England  had  succeeded  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  most  happy  conception,  by  the  united 
prestige  of  royalty,  religion,  and  wealth,  it  was 
■imply  foolish  to  hope  to  do  the  same  thing  here 
within  a  year  or  two  afterward.  It  was  especially 
foolish  not  to  see  that,  if  the  enterprise  were  un- 
dertaken at  all-— which  did  not  seem  at  all  desir- 
able, since  it  was  especially  a  thing  not  to  be  re- 
peated—it. must  be  done  strictly  according  to  our 
genius.  To  put  it  under  the  protection  of  certain 
gentlemen  of  generous  education  and  refined  social 
position,  and  who,  in  some  degree,  correspond  to 
the  class  who  supported  the  World's  Fair  in  Lon- 
don, was  by  no  means  to  insure  success.  The  ir- 
refragable social  fact  against  which  we  are  perpet- 
ually dashing  our  heads  in  this  country,  is  that 
there  is  no  aristocracy  available  for  any  other  than 
purely  social  purposes.  There  is  no  permanent 
aristocratic  interest  and  influence,  as  in  England, 
upon  which  a  man  may  surely  count.  The  things 
that  succeed  with  us  are  those  which  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  popular  interest,  by  showing  that  they 
are  in  charge  of  those  whose  names  insure  at  least 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

So  we  thought,  as  we  leaned  from  the  gallery  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  half-rainy  May  day  of  the 
re-inauguration.  It  was  easy  enou^  to  see  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  pomps  and  shows.  What  a  poor 
spectacle  we  produce  when  we  try  to  have  a  spec- 
tacle '  Is  there  any  thing  so  dreary  as  a  Fourth  of 
July  procession,  except  it  be  one  going  to  re-in- 
augurate a  Cr3rstal  Palace  ?  We  ought  to  give  up 
the  procession.  It  is  not  eognate  to  our  institu- 
tions. A  mass  of  figures,  all  of  whose  individuality 
is  lost,  and  who  are  all  dr«ped  in  awkward  black, 
is  not  festive,  ^specially  when  they  all  have  the 
sad,  sallow  face  of  the  American.  In  Rome,  with 
the  scarlet  splendors  of  a  iv>mpous  priesthood,  with 
violet,  and  gold,  and  crimson,  and  white — with 
golden  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  with  crosses, 
Jewels,  crosiers,  and  mitres — ^with  swinging  censers 


of  burning  incense,  and  the  multitudinous  chant  of 
acolytes — with  streets  gorgeously  draped,  and  car> 
peted  with  flashing  colors,  and  strewn  with  bay 
leaves  and  crushed  flowers,  and  lined  with  a  pic- 
turesque and  adnnng  crowd  of  romantic  beauty — in 
Rome  a  procession,  which  the  Triumph  of  Aureliaa 
leading  Zenobia  captive  did  not  surpass,  is  possi- 
ble. And  80  in  England,  with  the  gauds  of  royalty, 
the  ermine  and  trains  and  oosonets  of  a  nobility, 
the  lawn  robes  of  bishops,  and  the  brilliant  acces- 
sories of  gilded  carriages  and  liveried  servants,  a 
procession  is  possible.  But  in  omnibus -jammed 
Broadway,  draped  with  flireatening  clouds,  what 
can  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  in  black  coats  do 
which  will  be  at  once  so  unseemly  and  unreason- 
able as  to  parade  solemnly,  with  banners  and  bass- 
drums,  to  any  possible  point  for  any  possible  pur- 
pose ?  If  they  are  truly  sensible,  they  will  take  the 
cars  at  Canal-street,  or  the  omnibuses  at  the  Park, 
and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Of  all  melancholy  and  attenuated  processions, 
that  of  the  re-inauguration  was  the  superlative  de- 
gree. ^ 

But  that  was  all  that  was  amusing,  or  in  any 
sense  a  failure.  Mr.  Fry's  music  was  admirably 
performed,  and  the  speeches  were  stirring.  B^pe- 
cially  that  of  Mr.  O'Gorman  sent  constant  volleys 
of  applause  echoing  along  the  aisles.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  hear  such  men,  and  to  hear  such  sentiments. 
It  was  pleasant  to  believe  that  every  thing  which 
can  be  done  to  rescue  the  Palace  from  its  declins 
will  be  done — that  able,  thoughtful,  and  practical 
men  have  it  in  charge — that  the  appeal  is  made  to 
the  practical  genius  of  the  country  bymen  in  whom 
that  practical  genius  confides — aad  that  a  gentleman 
who  has  achieved  such  successes  clseuhcre  has 
consented  to  try  his  power  here.  There  has  been 
some  great  mistake  about  the  whole  affjtir  until  now. 
Whether  it  lay  as  deep  as  the  very  conception  of 
the  enterprise,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  is  any 
where  above  that,  it  will  now  be  removed. 

And,- speaking  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  Easy  Chair,  we  say  to  our  friends  in 
the  country,  that,  in  every  way,  the  Crystal  Palace 
deserves  a  visit  and  a  careful  study.  The  sight  oC 
the  building  itself  well  rewards  a  long  journey.  Its 
graceful  intricacy  of  delicate  lines,  its  airy  done, 
which  it  seems  as  if  a  breese  might  waft  away,  and 
which,  seen  across  the  buildings  of  the  city,  lies  in 
the  summer  air  like  a  dream  of  the  Orient ;  its 
space,  its  solitude,  its  society — all  these  combine 
to  complete  an  architectural  triumph. 

Yet  that  black  coat  which  does  not  become  a 
procession  is  a  sharp  and  terrible  critic.  **  What's 
the  use  ?"  it  says,  as  it  glooms  about  the  Palace. 

Black  coat !  let  us  answer,  the  use  to  you,  tbs 
measurable,  practical  use,  is,  when  some  shy  and 
susceptible  boy  from  your  factory  comes  here,  and, 
impressed  by  beauty  and  grace,  and  enamored  of 
airy  symmetry,  returns  and  makes  designs  for  your 
cloths  which  command  the  market  and  pour  goM 
into  your  purse.  That  is  the  palpable  and  direct 
••  use"  of  all  beautiful  and  sublime  things  to  a  black 
coat,  which  is  called  Gradgrind,  and  demands  th« 
facts. 

But  to  that  boy,  that  J.  J.  (as  he  appears  in  T»e 
NewcomeM)t  a  voice  sweeter  than  ours  shall  sing : 

**  So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 

And  If  you  find  no  moral  tbers, 
Go  look  in  any  glass,  and  say, 

Wbst  moral  is  in  being  ftlr  ? 
Oh !  to  what  oses  shall  we  jmP 

The  wild  wied-flower  tlist  slnply 


How  far  this  may  b«  supposed  to  interfere  with 
the  so-ealled  *'  Mon?oe  doctrine,"  and  how  far  that 
doctrine  would  be  worth  the  price  of  war,  we  throw 
out  as  a  juicy  nut  for  the  political  wiseacres  to 
crack  their  teeth  withal ! 


By  a  pleasant  eiram^xn^butf  we  pounce  a|;ain 
upon  the  Paris  p^>ers.  We  find  there,  that  the 
agreeable  fish-story  of  Agassis  and  the  Califoinian 
has  found  its  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and, 
naturally  enough,  has  excited  the  wonderment  of  the 
qmdmmcs  in  ihe  world  of  science.  The  reader 
knows  of  the  story,  doubtless  ;  how  a  certain  Cali- 
ibmian  (an  odd  natirity  for  scientific  discorery !), 
wishing  to  tempt  his  appetite  with  m  broiled  fish  to 
his  breakfast,  threw  his  line,  baited  with  shrimp, 
into  a  bay  of  that  country  of  golden  sands.  He 
presently  took,  one  after  the  other,  a  male  and  fe- 
male  fish  :  their  appearance  does  not  seem  particu- 
larly to  have  attracted  his  attention.  He  threw  his 
fine  again,  and  again,  and  again.  But  luck  was 
gone.  He  bethought  himself  of  chuiging  his  bait ; 
and,  naturally  enough  for  a  fisherman  (though  most 
unnatural  in  any  one  else  than  a  fisherman  or  a  Cal- 
ifopian),  he  sliced  a  fragment  from  the  stomach  of 
one  of  his  victims.  The  wound  revealed  a  nest  of 
some  twenty  lively  little  fishes,  within  the  parent 
fish ;  and  on  being  thrown  into  the  water,  they  swam 
(says  the  graphic  and  truthful  Califomian)  "  as  if 
they  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  sea." 

The  odd  thing  about  it  was  the  fact,  that  no  fish 
ever  heard  of  in  nature,  except  this  California  fish, 
ouight  by  a  Mr.  Jackson  (a  name  for  generals),  ever 
produced  young  before,  iji  any  other  way  than  by 
dropping  spawn  in  the  water. 

But,  as  we  ssSd,  the  story  is  setting  the  Paris 
naturalists  agog ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  may  congratulate 
hnnself  in  having  given  currency  to  a  triumphant 
hoax,  or  to  a  most  discouraging  discovery.  For 
ahmtdy,  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  articles  had  been 
■igned  for  the  formation  of  a  great  company  to  rear 
fish,  and  stock  preserves,  by  protecting  vivifying 
•pawn  ;  but  if  the  fish  are  to  change  their  tactics,  the 
shares  in  the  new  corporation  must  fall.  If  the  stock 
had  been  offered  at  the  New  York  "  board,"  we 
should  be  compelled  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  a 
ftbrication,  and  M.  Agassis  himself  as  writing — in 
the  interest  of  the  **  bears." 


A  NOTABLE  death  belongs  to  the  French  news, 
since  last  we  bethumbed  the  Paris  files  in  the  in- 
terest of  dur  readers.  It  is  that  of  the  strange  old 
man,  the  Abb^  Lammenflis.  The  record  of  it  will 
have  already  fallen  under  the  eye  even  of  American 
readers.  He  was  a  strange  French  compound  of 
saint  and  sinner ;  being  full  of  humanity,  and  yet 
ignoring  the  laws  upon  which  society  rests ;  indulg- 
isg  in  grand  conceptions  aboutfaith  and  immortality, 
and  yet  (as  we  ordinarily  use  language)  thoroughly 
irreligious  and  infidel ;  he  was  intensely  intellect- 
ual, and  yet,  at  times,  in  his  long  life,  sensual— to 
a  crime. 

The  mild  and  genial  Sergeant  Talfburd,  too,  whose 
name,  many  years  ago,  gained  an  almost  Greek  lus- 
tre by  the  authorship  of  Ion,  has  fallen  among  the 
dead  ones,  from  his  bench  in  the  Justice  Court.  The 
summer  past  he  was  traveling,  with  the  rational  Joy- 
ousness  of  a  healthful  old  man,  among  the  watering- 
plaoes  of  Germany,  attended  by  apleasant-facedson. 
And  people  who  read  books  of  worth,  pointed  him 
out  as  the  author  of  a  glowing  and  severe  English 
tragedy.  In  England,  too,  up  to  a  very  much  later 
date,  he  seemed  well;  and  only  showed  such  token 


of  apoplectic  tendency  as  belongs  to  almost  every  En- 
glish squire  who  has  no  dislike  of  mottled  beef  and 
Cambridge  ale — to  wit,  a  pleasant  rosiness  of  face. 
But,  as  he  sat  on  the  Bench  of  the  Court-room,  after 
delivering  an  impressive  charge,  he  was  observed  to 
nodt  and  gradually  to  sink :  the  servitors  of  the 
court  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  removed  his  heary 
wig ;  but  he  was  too  it  gone  to  speak,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  fairly  carried  him  out  of  the  court,  he 
was  dead. 

It  was  an  English  death. 

And  now,  for  contrast,  as  our  theme  is  gloomy, 
we  will  look  at  a  French  death. 

MaStre  (we  will  call  him  by  that  name)  was  a 
gardener  to  a  gentleman*s  establishment,  not  far 
away  from  Paris.  He  had  a  strange  love  for  flowers 
and  trees,  and  tended  them  as  gently  as  a  mother 
would  tend  a  child.  But  he  conceived  a  strange, 
and  a  truly  French  desire,  to  discover  the  secret 
principle  by  which  plants  grew.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  that  the  showers  and  sunshine,  and  the  earth 
he  put  about  his  plants,  made  them  luxurious  and 
fruitful ;  but  he  watched  for  hours  together  the  un- 
folding of  a  bud,  and  traced,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
the  little  fibres  leading  from  root  to  blossom. 

The  old  man  in  the  story  of  Picciola  made  the 
flower  a  companion ;  but  our  gardener  made  his  all 
subjects  for  dissection. 

At  length  he  wearied  of  the  unavailing  pursuit, 
wrote  a  line  of  explanation  upon  the  gravel  walk, 
and  hung  himself  upon  a  tree  of  his  garden.  The 
line  he  wrote  might  be  written  by  many  at  dying; 
it  was,  "  I  can  not  find  it  out !" 

But  what  is  a  man,  hanging  on  a  tree,  stone  dead, 
to  the  thought  that  crowds  on  one  as  the  tidings 
come  in  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  ?  They  say 
that  poor  Turgot,  the  party  to  the  Soul^  duel,  is 
still  suffering  excruciatingly,  and  that  the  surgeon 
dispatched  from  Paris  has  not  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting the  ball.  But  what  is  a  solitary  Turgot  to 
the  thousands  who  will  be  howling  soon  with  the 
strange  pains  of  splintered  bones,  or  lost  limbs,  or 
ieep  sword-cuts  ? 

How  the  sight  of  even  what  provident  humanity 
is  doing  brings  home  to  one  the  ills,  more  frightful 
than  pestilence,  which  one  ambitious  man^  pour- 
ing out  on  Purope ! 

Look  at  these  hospital  wago^is ;  how  coolly  the 
paragraphist  talks  of  them,  as  if  no  son  or  brother 
might  be  jolted  in  them  over  the  bogs  of  Servia  * 
These  wagons  are  designed  to  carry  the  wounded 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  sick  and  disabled 
upon  the' march,  until  they  can  be  deposited  in  hos- 
pital. They  are  upon  four  wheels,  arranged  to  turn 
in  the  shortest  possible  space,  and  are  furnished 
with  springs  of  unusual  length,  strength,  and  elas- 
ticity. The  bodies  are  divided  into  four  horizontal 
compartments,  6(  feet  long  by  2  feet  in  breadth  and 
depth ;  each  compartment  is  fitted  with  a  movable 
stretcher,  carefully  webbed  and  pillowed,  on  which 
the  severely  wounded  will  be  raised  from  the  field 
of  battle  and  placed,  thus  reclihing  in  a  eompait- 
roent  for  removal.  The  compartments  are  amply 
ventilated  and  protected  by  Venetian  shuttera  from 
the  sun  snd  night  air,  and  over  all  is  a  waterproof 
cover,  supported  on  light  hoops  of  wood.  A  door 
closes  these  compartments  behind,  which,  as  it  is 
necessarily  deep  and  large,  can  be  converted  into  a 
table  whereon  wounds  may  be  conveniently  dressed. 
In  front  of  one  wsgon  body  is  a  capacious  locker 
designed  to  carry  water  casks,  surgical  instruments, 
and  drugs,  and  on  it  are  seats  capable  of  holding 
six  men,  whose  wounds  do  not  pravent  them  trav- 


and,  lastly,  the   incredulous  and  broken-hearted 
mother. 

The  sister  finds  the  old  white-haired  domestic, 
who  had  been  so  crest-fallen,  chirruping  and  sing- 
ing at  his  work.  Amazed  at  the  change,  she  de- 
mands indignantly  an  explanation,  and  guesses  it 
before  it  is  complete.  The  brother  has  been  cau- 
tioned ;  and  even  when  he  overhean  his  sister's 
glad  expressions  of  delight,  of  her  desire  to  meet 
him  again,  he  hesitates  to  approach.  Even  when  he 
has  come  from  his  hiding-place,  and  is  fairly  in  her 
riew,  he  seems  to  dread  some  terrible  explosion  of 
fesling. 

But  the  girl,  with  a  natural  and  healthful  out- 
burst of  joy  (which  we  are  sure  must  ••  bring  down" 
the  house),  says,  **  Venez  donCtje  iCai pat  peur  T* 

The  communication  of  the  joyful  change  is,  how- 
ever, conveyed  to  the  other  parties  with  minute 
and  fearful  caution.  The  reaidcr,  or  spectator,  is 
kept  in  constant  anxiety  lest  it  may  break  too  sud- 
denly ;  scenes  pass,  all  tending,  by  insensible  gra- 
dations, toward  the  denouement,  which,  with  strange 
artistic  skill,  is  put  far  away. 

And  when,  finally,  the  whole  truth  is  borne  down 
to  the  heart  of  the  desolate  mother,  and  the  son  him 
sttlf  appears,  and  rushes  forward,  and  is  clasped  in 
her  arms,  and  kissed  over  and  over  with  frantic  joy, 
the  whole  house  (say  the  journals)  is  in  uproar, 
with  clapping  hands,  and  with  the  sobs  of  the 
women. 

We  have  noted  and  sketched  the  piece  to  show 
on  how  frail  and  attenuated  a  thread  is  hung  even 
a  successful  drama,  and  how  French  histrionic  art 
will  equip  even  the  commonest  emotions  with  an 
interest  that  absorbs  attention. 


And  now  we  add  to  this  a  little  drama  of  our 
own,  and  with  it  we  close  our  budget  for  the  month. 
We  say,  a  drama  of  our  own,  since  it  has  never 
before,  to  our  knowledge,  been  rendered  in  type ; 
and  yet  its  facts  arc  all  substantially  true. 

A  wealthy  nobleman  of  England,  who  had  an 
only  son,  grown  to  manhood,  was  living,  not  five 
years  ago,  upon  a  magnificent  country  estate,  on 
the  borders  of  the  manufacturing  town  of . 

There  was  scandal  attaching  to  the  life  of  the 
old  man  ;  and  it  was  said  that  one,  who  wsis  not 
his  wife,  and  who  lived  at  bis  villa,  exercised  too 
great  an  influence  over  his  actions,  and  prevented 
full  confidence  between  the  father  and  the  son. 

However  this  may  be,  the  son,  who  was  possessed 
of  most  rare  manly  beauty,  left  his  father's  estate, 
went  up  to  London,. and  being  utterly  without  re- 
sources, enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Household 
Guards  of  the  Queen.  His  appearance  and  his  ac- 
quirements (for  he  was  possessed  of  a  University 
oduc:iiif>n)  noon  attracted  mtcniion  Th'-  mtatet 
wasi  talked  of,  pven  by  those  in  higti  pu^UiLtr-  ulwuj 
thci  C'otirt ;  and  soon  ihr  hH,ndiome  yming  i^vjardji* 
man  became  in  object  nrgencrid  ftirioiily 

Auiang  those  who  heiard  ihlii  inrnlion  of  the  dis- 
carded sion,  was  nn  iimittble  girl,  the  diiU'^htir  ariJ 
hcire.-iig  of  a  nohh  house,  She  was  Atliiiiilcd  by 
Kjs  *tQr>' ;  and  the  Aight  of  liJj*  umnly  ^fniecji,  not 
coriccalod  even  by  ihu  humble  uniform  he  wore, 
Biadc  entire  conquest  of  her  afTeriioias,  Under  the 
cifcum  ta  irt^s,  the  iiiifiative  could  come  only  from 
ihi?  bdv  >  Itni  iniutetl  vtna  loo  strong  fur  thv  inlet- 
Teniioa  of  uny  ordinaTy  laws  of  etiquette  or  pm- 
priety ;  and  the  young  Ouardamaa  was  givea,  to 
ujidtrstttJid  that  the  heart  of  a  high-bom  lady,  wKote 
woalrh  was  ec|iiftl  to  her  rank,  was  at  hii  dis- 
fiosul 


The  Guardsman,  like  a  sensible  man,  contnuted 
favorably  the  new  alliance  with  his  dull  service  at 
the  doors  of  the  Royal  barracks ;  and  in  due  time 
the  parties  were  joined  in  marriage. 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  their  wedded  lot 
for  a  six-month.  After  that  time  the  health  of  the 
bride  Cailed:  they  journeyed  to  a  milder  region; 
where,  after  a  few  months  of  lingering  illnees,  the 
young  wife  died ;  leaving  to  her  husband  the  wholo 
of  her  vast  property.  He,  with  rare  disinterested* 
ness,  at  once  alienated  a  large  portion  of  it  in  faror 
of  some  charitable  foundation  in  which  his  deceated 
wife  had,  once  upon  a  time,  expressed  deep  coa- 
cem. 

Returning  to  England,  to  look  after  the  aecom- 
plishment  of  this  scheme  of  benevolence,  he  chanced, 
in  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  to  be  present  at  the  great 
yacht  race  off  Gowes,  in  which  the  America  woa 
such  glorious  laurels.  The  winning  yacht  was  un- 
derstood to  be  for  sale ;  the  gentleman  who  serves 
as  the  hero  of  this  bit  of  story  was  desirous  of  re- 
visiting again  the  scenes  of  his  wife's  illness  and 
death.  He  loved  the  sea;  he  admired  the  staunch 
little  American  vessel ;  and  he  bought  the  yacht. 

Some  months  after,  she  lay  moored  in  the  South- 
ampton waters,  fully  equipped  for  a  trip  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  owner  was  about  setting  sail,  when 
he  received  special  advices  from  Londonf  desiring 
his  immediate  presence.  He  hurried  up  to  town, 
and  learned  from  his  solicitor  that  his  father  had 
died  under  distressing  circumstances  two  nights 
before.  The  son  and  father  had  not  met  since  the 
angry  parting  three  years  previous.  The  person 
througlk  whom  the  estrangement  had  arisen  was 
understood  to  be  still  an  occupant  of  the  paternal 
mansion ;  and  to  be  in  virtual,  and  perhaps  legal, 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  estate. 

The  son  had  no  desire  for  grester  wealth  than  he 
now  possessed :  and  the  circumstance  only  of  some 
mystery  attaching  to  the  death  of  his  father,  induced 
him  to  revisit  his  old  home.  He  arrived  before  the 
funeral  ceremony :  a  sight  of  what  remained  of  his 
father,  revealed,  with  fearful  force,  the  reasons  for 
the  mysterious  communications  respecting  his  death. 
The  face  was  horribly  disfigured,  and  the  jaw  and 
skull  shattered  by  a  pistol-ball.  It  appeared  that 
the  old  gentleman,  always  proud  of  his  fine  person 
and  countenance  (which  the  son  had  inherited  in  a 
double  degree),  had  been  seised  with  the  small-pox  ; 
and,  shocked  and  humiliated  by  the  terrific  change 
It  had  wrought  in  his  features,  he  had,  in  a  moment 
of  frenzy,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Of  the  elegance  which  marked  him  ks  a  descend- 
ant of  a  long  line  of  aristocratic  fathers,  nothing 
was  visible  now,  in  the  narrow  coffin,  but  the  fair 
and  delicate  hand. 

The  s«k-n  took  ihe  hami  and  ki»*rd  it ;  I  hen  hUr* 
tH'd  I.*kk4jk  lo  Lc^udorii  and  Ibcnrf  to  \n%  yurht  Iti  itw 
bay  uJ  £5uulhii[ii|iion^     In  a  t^ff^k  hr  was  m%  lea. 

A  ft' vet  (overtook  litni  ^  ami  »cion  tli*  tbaieaae 
vfiueh  hu  iiJid  (cwtned  firom  a  Tourh  of  ths  latbcrNi 
lijuiil  Thu  i*ivw  ^9kvt  \nm  ■ticb  ircaimont  at  ^h»f 
t^aukl  i  Iml  tlit^  rx^HJmarw,  sjid  the  liick  of  mriifimkl 
»U<*nlioni  gafVf  ut  lii**  dttummn  ictrii.n«r*  forr»i  an*! 
wlktfn  tbn  vrit^i"!  cmi  nntihat  hmtMtti  Gibri^liikr,  not  a 
vpihgo  TV'mainc^d  of  iK«  manly  b»«uty  whi««1i  Iml 
^ivpTi  a  foifuui*?c  to  hi*  lif".  Wse  it  **  a  risitiaf  «f 
the  HULi  of  tiio  fathrm  u^mn  thd  riiiidftffi  I" 

At  aay  raui,  thu  old  taaral  we  tnsy  whif  as  ittm 
cfid  IS  mad*  fparfu%  tra» ;  TbU  fiOlll»  hlotxl  iloM 
not  guiud  a  man  (mm  mtttmsm  ^  tbtlM ;  and  that 
our  marUi]  lonowt  evz  tijoufh  the  thtekoet  ^hteld* 
(ll  gwlil. 


"  Nbtbs  say  dyt  /*'  would  teem  to  be  the  maxiiD 
of  the  fend  wife  who  writes  the  ensuing  lines.  B  ut, 
punning  apart,  there  are  touches  of  pathos  in  them 
which  dispel  the  thought  of  humorous  fancy : 

A  WIFE'S  PETITION 

TO  HXm  RUIBAlfO  NOT  TO  DTI  HIS  HAIB. 

Oh  !  touch  not  with  cosmetic  art 

One  of  those  sUrer  hsirs ! 
Thy  cherished  iHisge  in  my  heart 

No  other  plomage  wears. 
Thy  dark-gray  lodes  are  dear,  my  lore, 

As  part  ofthat  sweet  time. 
When  my  fingers  Ibndly  through  them  wots, 

In  my  gay  girlhood's  prime. 

They  were  not  an  of  table  hM 

When,  in  thst  forest  nook, 
You  eame  a  little  maid  to  woo. 

With  honey'd  word  and  look ; 
And  fWnn  amid  her  mountains  Una 

Your  silly  wife  you  took. 
And  she,  in  fbndeat  love  fhr  yon, 

Her  childhood's  home  fbrsocdi. 

They  mind  me  of  those  by-gone  days. 
When  oft  you  **  sought  my  bower," 

With  noble,  old  poetic  lays 
To  chsrm  the  erening  hoar ; 

Or  'neath  the  (bU  moon's  sheeny  rays, 
Dn^ping  their  golden  shower, 

We  trod  the  garden's  fragrant  nuue, 
*        Scented  by  Jasmine  flowers ! 

I'to  seen  my  children's  rosy  hands 

VXtff  in  their  wary  mass, 
While  life's  swift-roUing  golden  sands 

Beneath  our  (bet  did  pass. 
'  Ten  thousand  roemMes  to  them  cling— 

I  would  not  change  a  hair ! 
No  locks,  though  Uaek  as  raven^s  whig, 

Could  I  with  them,  compare ! 

When  Death  shall  take  oar  souls,  my  lore, 

Where  we  must  soon  appear, 
Where  kindred  spiriu  blissftil  rore, 

Seeking  Earth's  lost  and  dear, 
I  fear  I  should  not  know  thee,  love, 

If,  in  that  radiant  sphere. 
Thy  silver  locks  waved  not  abors 

Thy  spirit's  brow  as  here ! 
MempkUy  Tatn.  BIibt. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  ponurious  character  invited  a 
friAd  to  dinner,  and  had  provided  only  two  small 
mutton  chops.    Upon  removing  the  cover,  he  said : 

"My  friend,  we  have  a  Lenten  entertainment; 
yoii  see  your  dinner  before  you !" 

Taking  the  two  chops  upon  his  own  plate,  his 
fh^d  replied : 

•^Yes,  I  do— but  where  is  your  dinner?" 

"  WuBN  found,  make  a  note  of,"  was  the  advice 
of  that  "  dear  good  man,"  Captain  Cuttle.  We 
followed  it  instinctively,  in  depositing  in  our  rt»er- 
voir  the  following  thoughts,  suggested  by  a  second- 
floor  hall  and  stair-case  of  a  London  dwelling,  where 
a*  coffin,  containing  the  deceased  occupant  of  the 
boause  has  been  placed  by  the  undertaker.  If  the 
sosne  should  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  he  will 
not  be  the  less  gratified  that  it  is  again  newly  called 
ta  his  recollection ;  and  it  may  induce  ttame  who 
have  not  yet  done  so  to  peruse  Thackeray *8  **  Van- 
ity Fair,"  from  which  it  is  taken : 

f*  That  staircase,  by  which  young  master  stealth- 
ily ascends,  having  left  his  booU  in  the  hall  and  let 
hUnself  in  after  dawn  from  a  jolly  night  at  the  club ; 
down  which  Miss  comes  rustling  in  fresh  ribbons 
and  spreading  muslins,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and 
pre]iared  for  conquest  and  ball ;  or  master  Tommy 


slides,  preferring  the  banisters  for  a  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and  disdaining  danger  and  the  stair ;  down 
which  the  Mother  is  fondly  carried  smiling  ia  her 
strong  husband'a  arms,  as  he  steps  steadily  step  by 
step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on  this 
day  when  the  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  the 
charming  patient  may  go  down  stairs;  up  which 
John  lurks  to  bed,  yawning,  with  a  aputtering  tal- 
low candle,  and  to  gather  up  before  sunrise  the 
boots  which  are  awaiting  him  in  the  passages ;  that 
stair,  up  or  down  which  babies  are  carried,  old 
people  are  helped,  guests  are  marshaled  to  the  ball, 
the  parson  walks  to  the  christening,  the  doctor  k> 
the  sick-room,  and  the  undertaker's  men  to  the 
upper  floor ;  what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death,  and 
Vanity  it  is,  that  arch  and  stair,  if  you  choose  to 
consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing,  looking  up  and 
down !  The  doctor  will  come  up  to  us^too,  for  the 
last  time  there,  my  friend  in  motley,  xhe  nurse 
will  look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice ; 
and  then  she  will  fling  open  the  window  for  a  little, 
and  'let  in  the  air.  Your  comedy  and  mine  will 
have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall  be  removed, 
O  how  far,  from  the  trumpets,  and  the  shoutine.  and  ^ 

the  posture  making!" "However  much  you* 

may  be  mourned,  your  widow  will  like  to  have  her 
weeds  neatly  made ;  the  cook  will  send  or  come  up 
to  ask  about  dinner :  the  survivors  will  soon  bear 
to  look  at  your  picture  over  the  mantle-piece,  whioh 
will  presently  be  deposed  from  the  place  of  honor, 
to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  son  who  reigns. 
"  Which  of  the  dead  are  tooiX  tenderly  and  pas- 
sionately deplored  ?  The  death  of  a  child  occasions 
a  passion  of  grief  and  frantic  tears,  such  as  your 
enid,  brother  reader,  will  never  inspire.  The  death 
of  an  infant  which  scarce  knew  you,  which  a  week's 
absence  from  you  would  have  caused  to  forget  you, 
will  strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss  of  your 
closest  friend  or  your  first-born  son ;  a  man  grown 
like  yourself,  with  children  of  his  own.  We  may 
be  harsh  and  stem  with  Judah  and  Simeon;  our 
love  and  pity  gush  out  for  Benjamin,  the  little  one. 
And  if  you  are  old,  as  some  reader  of  this  may  be, 
or  shall  be — old  anJd  rich,  or  old  and  poor— you  may 
one  day  be  thinking  for  yourself:  'These  people 
are  very  good  round  about  me;  but  they  won't 
grieve  too  much  when  I  am  gone.  I  am  very  rich, 
and  they  want  my  inheritance ;  or  very  poor,  and 
they  are  tired  of  supporting  me.*"....** Which,  I 
wonder,  brother  reader,  b  the  better  lot,  to  die  pros- 
perous and  famous,  or  poor  and  diaappointed  ?  To 
have,  and  to  be  forced  to  yield ;  or  to  sink  out  of 
life,  having  played  and  lost  the  game  ?  That  must 
be  a  strange  feeling,  when  a  day  of  our  life  comes 
and  we  say,  <  TVmorreio,  success  or  failure  won't 
matter  much :  and  the  sun  will  rise,  snd  all  the 
myriads  of  mankind  go  to  their  work  or  their 
pleasure  as  usual,  but  1  shall  be  out  of  the  tur> 
moil.'" 

Some  years  ago  the  following  conversation  actu- 
ally took  place  between  a  lawyer  and  bis  client  in 
a  certain  city  of  "  Down-East :" 

Lawyer.  *' What's  the  name  of  the  other  party, 
sir  T" 

Client.  *'  Name  ?  let  me  see ;  I  declare,  it  has 
escaped  my  mind." 

Lawyer.  **  What  does  it  seimd  like  ?" 

Client.  *'lt  didn't  seem  to  sound  like  any 
thing.  1  had  it  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  just  now. 
It's  something  to  take." 

Lawyer.  "  Like  something  fe  toko  T  Like  whmt, 
then?" 


tongue's  end.     It's  Bitter*  T* 

Lawyeb.  **  Bitter*!  are  you  mre T  Bitten  is  a 
curious  name.    I  never  heard  of  it  before." 

Client.  "  Yes,  it's  Bitters — ^I  know  it's  Bitters." 

Lawyer.  **  It  can't  be." 

Client.  **  Yes  it  is — I  am  positire.  Bitters  is 
the  m'an." 

Lawyer.  "Isn't  it  Butter*?  There  w  such  a 
name  as  Butter* ;  or  isn't  it  Bett*^  or  Beattie  7" 

Client.  "  JVb/  1  tell  you  it's  Bitter* r 

The  lawyer,  thus  so  positively  reassured,  pro- 
oeeded  to  draw  up  the  agreement  accordingly.  He 
then  handed  it  to  his  client,  who  read  down  to  the 
name  "  Bitters,"  and  then  exclaimed : 

**  Good  gracious !  the  name  wn'<  Bitters,  after  all! 
It's  Stoughtmf  as  true  as  I'm  alive !" 

It  is  easy  to  see  bow  the  man  was  misled  by  the 
two  words.  It  is  barely  possible,  however,  that  he 
may  have  been  a  little  befogged  in  his  memory  by 
having  previously  taken  a  little  something — and  a 
little  too  much — with  his  "  Stoughton  Bitters." 


Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  substitute  for  the 
modem  custom  of  duelling  (under  the  miscalled 
"code  of  Aonor")  with  pistols,  rifles, or  swords,  the 
plan  adopted  in  Kordafan  7    It  is  as  follows : 

*'  When  a  gentleman  of  that  nation  considers 
himself  aggrieved,  he  sends  the  offender  a  formal 
challenge,  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  always  accepted. 
The  duel  takes  place  on  some  open  plain,  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  combatants  assemble  as  spectators. 

"An  agdrebf  or  couch,  is  then  brought  forth,  and 
the  two  combatants  place  a  foot  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  couch,  the  breadth  of  which  alone  divides 
(hem.  A  formidable  whip,  made  of  Hippopotamus 
leather,  is  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  each,  and 
renewed  attempts  are  made  by  their  friends  to  re- 
concile them.  If,  however,  they  are  bent  on  carry- 
ing  out  their  *  affair  of  honor,'  the  signal  for  battle 
is  at  last  given.  He  who  is  entitled  to  the  first 
blow,  then  inflicts  as  hard  a  lash  as  he  can  on  hit 
opponent,  who  stands  perfectly  still  to  receive  the 
aomplimeot,  and  then  prepares  to  return  it. 

"  They  thus  continue,  *  turn  and  turn  about,'  to 
flog  each  other's  backs  and  shoulder  (tho  head 
must  on  no  account  be  struck),  while  the  blood  flows 
copiously  at  every  stroke.  Not  an  acknowledgment 
of  pain  escapes  the  lips  of  either,  and  all  the  spec- 
tators remain  equally  mute.  This  continues  until 
one  of  the  combatants,  generally  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, drops  his  instrument  of  torture,  where- 
upon the  victor  immediately  does  the  same. 

"The  rivals  now  shake  hands,  declaring  that 
they  have  received  sufHcient  *  satisfaction ' ;  their 
friends  congratulate  them  on  the  reconciliation; 
their  wounds  are  washed,  and  sundry  jugs  of  *  me- 
ri**a,*  the  national  beverage,  provided  beforehand, 
are  produced,  and  emptied  by  the  spectators  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  opponents." 

This  seems  to  be  administering  "  equal  and  ex- 
act justice;"  and  the  "style"  is  like  the  play  of 
**^  cutting  jacket*,*^  by  which  country  boys  sometimes 
tost  each  other's  prowess. 

A  wo-BEooNE  lover,  "out  at  the  pockets,"  and 
doubtful  of  success  in  the  end,  is  a  sad  "  subject ;" 
as  may  be  abundantly  gleaned  from  the  subjoined 
pathetic  lines : 

"  I  am  down  in  the  mouth,  I  am  out  at  the-peekets ! 
Ah,  me !  Tve  no  poekeis  at  all ; 
And  all  I  bave  left,  is  a  braid  and  a  locket : 
That's  att 


As  she  got  on  a  stool  to  be  higher, 
I  acted,  no  doubt,  the  entire  jack-asa— 

Yes,  entire ! 
"  Arms  and  lips  came  together,  and  staid,  as  I  reckoa, 
With  as  much  as  you  please  or  a  linger. 
Till  a  finger  was  seen  at  the  window  to  beckon— 
A  finger ! 
"  WeM  forgotten  the  shutters  '.—the  world  was  (brgot. 
Till  we  saw  that  sign  from  her  fhther. 
Which  was  rather  a  poeer,  just  then,  was  ft  not  ? 
'Twas,  rather ! 
"He  knew  I  was  ruined— all  gone  to  smash '. 
And  he  was  a  man  of  that  stamp, 
Would  call  you  a  scamp,  if  you  hadnU  the  cash- 
Ay,  a  scamp ! 
"  His  bonds  and  investments— not  in  such  brains 
As  a  poet  makes  op  into  verses  ; 
His  ren^rks— upon  never  so  beautiful  strains, 
Werec 


'*  I  called  the  next  day,  but  the  stool  was  removed, 
And  the  delicate  foot,  with  a  twirl. 
Walked  off  somewhere  with  the  girl  that  I  loved— 
The  girl." 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Washington  sends  lor  in- 
sertion in  the  "  Drawer  "  the  following  account  of 
"Mr,  SchcHck  in  the  Mtnistry"  which  we  quile 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  is  "  altogether  too  good 
to  be  lost : 

"Every  one  who  has  heard  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Schenck  speak  for  the  first  time,  in  a  case  where 
his  feelings  were  deeply  interested,  knows  what  a 
vivid  impression  his  withering  sarcasm  and  impaa- 
sioned  manner  are  calculated  to  produce  upon  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  listen  to  animated  debates. 

"An  unsophisticated  Methodist  farmer,  who 
lived  in  a  distant  portion  of  the  country,  and  whose 
avocation  seldom  called  him  *  to  Court,'  accident- 
ally heard  that  Mr.  Schenck  was  appointed  '  Min- 
later  to  Brazil,'  a  country  in  South  America.  The 
terms  ^miniater*  and  'preacher  of  the  gospel/ 
were  inseparably  associated  in  his  mind;  and  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Schenck  had  turned 
preacher,  and  had  seen  sent  off  on  a  professional 
'  mission.' 

"  With  this  impression  he  went  home.  *  Wife,* 
he  s^d,  *  what  do  you  think  I  heard  at  Dayton,  to- 
day f  That  little  white-headed  lawyer  you  hare 
heard  me  speak  of  so  often,  has  been  converted, 
and  turned  preacher  to  a  heathen  nation  away  down 
in  South  America !  If  the  Devil  ever  met  his  match, 
I  guess  he  has  got  hin)  now ;  for  if  grace  don't 
change  him  too  much,  he  will  give  no  rest  to  the 
reprobate  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  until  he  leaves 
the  country !' " 

An  amusing  anecdote,  connected  with  the  cele- 
brated Whisky  Insurrection  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
related  of  one  of  the  citizen-soldiers  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Macpherson  Blues  against  the  insuigente 
in  1794,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The 
person  referred  to  was  a  German  by  birth,  of  the 
name  of  Koch,  who  was  well  known  in  Philadel- 
phia as  a  large  out-door  underwriter,  in  his  day 
and  generation.  He  died  in  Paris,  leaving  a  fortune 
of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Koch  was  a  private  in  the  Macphetson  Blues. 
It  fell  to  his  lot  one  night  to  be  placed  sentinel  over 
a  baggage-wagon.  The  weather  was  cold,  raw, 
stormy,  and  wet  This  set  the  sentinel  to  musing. 
After  remaining  at  his  post  for  an  hour,  be  was 
heard  calling  out  lustily : 

"Gorpral  of  der  Guartz !  Gorpra)  of  der 
Guarts !"  \ 


gle 


I  ne  v>oq>orBi  came,  mna  mquirea  wnai  was 
wanting.  Koch  "  wished  to  be  relieved  for  a  few 
minutes,"  having  "  something  to  say  to  Macpher- 
son.**  ^ 

He  was  gratified,  and  in  a  few  moments  stood  in 
presence  of  the  General. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Koch,  what  is  your  pleasure  ?"  ask- 
ed Macpherson. 

"  Why,  General,  I  likes  to  know  what  may  be 
der  value  of  der  wagon  over  which  I  am  der  shcn- 
tinel  T" 

<«How  should  /know,  Koch?"  asked  the  Gen- 
eral. 

**  Well,  somet'ing  Wte  it—not  to  be  barticklcr?" 

"  Well — a  thousand  dollars,  perhaps." 

"Very  well.  General  Macpherson;  I  writes  a 
check  for  der  moneys,  and  den  I  shall  go  to  my 
beds!" 


▲  CAPITAL  hit  at  the  snobby  English  often  to  be 
ibund  traveling  in  Italy,  is  contained  in  the  annex- 
ed letter  from  a  "  man  of  leather"  in  London,  writ- 
ing from  the  **  Hdtel  de  I'Europe,"  in  Rome,  to  his 
partner  in  "  the  city :" 

*'  I  see  Blink,  Twist,  and  Co.  have  failed.  Don't 
accept  less  than  seven  shillings  in  the  pound.  Our 
account  is  £2861.     Leathers,  1  see,  are  up. 

'*  I'm  a  melancholy  man.  But  when  you're  at 
RAme  you  must  do  as  Rome  do,  which  aint  much, 
except  ruinationing  all  over.  You  know  the  crack 
things  here  are  the  Pope  and  his  toe,  and  the  Fo- 
rum, and  the  Coliseum,  which  is  in  the  shape  of 
the  oval  box-bed  before  old  Twist's  house  at  Pen- 
tonville.  1  say,  confound  Mrs.  Starke,  who  wrote 
the  Guide- Book.  She's  the  author  of  half  my  mis- 
ery; pinting  out  all  them  old  ancient  buildings, 
about  which  some  people  cipher  all  day;  but  for 
me,  it's  like  casting  a  paid  account. 

•«  There's  the  Watican  of  the  Pope,  full  of  old 
ancient  images  and  stone-work.  We've  seen  hund- 
reds of  pictures.  You  ought  to  admire  R^hael's 
most,  and  call  him  Rough-file.  There's  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  and  several  others,  which  would  look 
much  cleaner  if  white-washed ;  and  I'm  dreadfully 
bit  up  by  vermin. 

"  Rome's  dirty  and  dull ;  in  fact,  nothing  looks 
clean  in  Italy  but  the  sky,  which  is  really  very  blue. 
The  color  of  the  Tiber  is  not  *  yellow,'  as  the  books 
say,  but  a  dark  table-ale  color.  (Tell  John  to  bot- 
tle off  last  year's  brewing  before  I  come  back.) 

*'You  often  say,  *He's  a  Trojan.*  I've  seen 
that  gentleman's  stone-works.  His  column  repre- 
sents nothing ;  while  the  brass  flames  of  our  Mon- 
ument do  give  an  idea  of  the  great  fire  in  London. 

*'The  bridges  here  are  called  ^puntt^*  no  doubt 
because  in  antique  times  they  were  held  up  by 
flat-bottomed  boats !" 


Thb  following  odd  sort  of  relationship  was  act- 
ually formed  by  a  pair  of  nuptials  extraordinary  in 
North  Carolina : 

"  A  widower,  who  was  not  very  young,  became 
'  smitten'  by  a  beautiful  girl,  and  married  her.  A 
short  time  alter,  the  son  of  this  man,  by  a  former 
wife,  became  also  in  love,  not  with  a  younger  per- 
son, but  with  the  mother  of  the  father's  new  wife — 
a  widow  lady,  still  in  the  bloom  of  her  years.  He 
offered  himself,  and  soon  the  young  man  and  the 
widow  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony ;  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  two  connections,  a 
father  became  the  son-in-law  of  his  own  son,  and  the 
wife  not  only  the  daughter-in-law  of  her  own  son- 
in-law,  but  still  more,  the  mother-in-law  of  her  own 


in-law  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  father-in-law  of 
his  own  father  !** 

This  *'  reads"  almost  as  pusxlingly  as  the  ques- 
tion asked  of  an  American  by  a  waggish  English- 
man: 

**  Can  a  man,  in  America,  marry  the  sister  of  hia 
widow?" 

"  O  yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it's  a  matter  of  very 
frequent  occurrence." 

*' Indeed!  Well,  in  ottr  country  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  never  done  there,  although  it  is  noC 
against  the  law !" 


One  cold  winter  evening  a  knot  of  village  wor- 
thies were  convened  around  the  stove  of  a  country 
store,  in  a  Western  town,  wanning  their  fingers 
by  the  stove-pipe,  and  telling  stories  and  cracking 
jokes.  The  schoolmaster,  the  blacksmith,  and 
the  barber,  and  the  constable,  and  the  storekeeper, 
and  the  clerk,  all  were  there. 

Afier  they  had  drunk  cider  and  smoked  cigars  to 
their  hearts'  content,  and  when  all  the  current  top- 
ics of  the  day  had  been  exhausted,  the  schoolmas- 
ter proposed  a  new  kind  of  game  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  the  evening.  Each  one  was  to  propound 
a  puzzle  to  his  neighbors  ;  and  whoever  should  ask 
a  question  that  he  himself  could  not  solve,  was  to 
pay  the  cider-reckoning  for  the  entire  party. 

The  idea  took  at  once;  and  the  schoolmaster, 

**  by  virtue  of  his  ofiice,"  called  on  Dick  D , 

whom  most  folks  thought  a  fool,  and  a  few  a  knave, 
to  put  the  first  question. 

"  Wal,  neighbors,"  said  Dick,  drawling  out  his 
words,  and  looking  ineffiably  dull  and  stupid, 
»•  You've  seen  where  squirrels  dig  ihrir  holes, 
haven't  you  ?  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  the  reason 
why  they  never  throw  out  any  dirt  ?" 

•This  was  a  *•  poser ;"  and  even  the  "  master"  had 
to  "  give  it  up." 

It  now  devolved  on  Dick  to  explain : 
•  "  The  reason  is,"  said  Dick,  ••  that  they  first  be- 
gin at  the  bottom  of  the  hole !" 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  the  schoolmaster,  startled 
out  of  all  prudence  by  so  monstrous  an  assertion : 
"  Pray,  how  doee  the  etptirrel  get  there .'" 

"  Ah,  master,"  replied  the  cunning  fool,  "  that's 
a  question  of  your  own  asking !" 

The  result  had  not  been  anticipated.  The  *'  school- 
master was  abroad**  at  that  particular  Juncture ! 


"  What  haivn  is  there  in  a  pipe  ?"  says  yoong 

PCFFWELL. 

••  None  that  I  know  of,"  replied  his  companion  ; 
** except  that  smoking  induces  drinking;  drinking 
induces  intoxication ;  intoxication  induces  the  lule  ; 
bile  induces  Jsundice ;  jaundice  leads  to  the  drop- 
sy ;  dropsy  terminates  in  death.  *  Put  that  in  your 
pipe,  and  smoke  it !' " 


Perhaps  there  is  a  hit  in  the  following  at  the 
prevailing  style  of  ladies'  evening  dresses : 

'*  When  dressed  fbr  the  evening,  the  girls,  now  a  days, 
Scarce  an  atom  of  dress  on  them  leave ; 
None  blsme  them — for  what  is  sn  evening  dress, 
But  a  dress  that  is  suited  fbr  Eve  ?** 


It  is  a  "  Britisher"  traveling  among  us  who  thus 
records  his  impressions  of  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  meals  are  '*  bolted"  at  the  hotels  of  our  bus- 
tling Western  cities,  where,  as  some  modem  writer 
says,  "  the  citizens  have  too  much  to  do  to  wkste 
tmich  time  ai  thmr  mtaU."    Aside  from  all  other  in- 


Latin  and  r^ngusn,  one  ot  ^e  amusements  ot  liean 
Swift.  There  is  a  mine  of  wit  and  originalitjr  in 
the  learned  trifles : 

*'  Afmi  in  is  atmi  de  ti  re, 
Mimis  tret  I n« vtr  require, 
Alo  ver  IJbtdit  a  gettit, 
Hi*  mieeri  never  at  re»ti». 

",  A  pudding  is  sU  my  destrt» 
M  J  mistress  I  nerer  require, 
A  lover  I  find  it  a  jest  is, 
His  misery  never  st  rest  is.** 

The  next,  in  the  same  style  and  vein,  is  equally 
happy: 

*'Uomaobwti, 
Hat  an  aeuti, 
No  lotto  fimtf 
MoUi  diviniM, 
Omide  ttrmit  tret, 
I  mina  dit  tret^ 
Cantu  ditco  ver 
Meat  alo  verf 

**  MoU  is  a  beauty, 
Has  an  acute  eye, 
No  lass  80  fine  is, 
MoUy  divine  is. 
O !  my  dear  mistress, 
I'm  in  a  distress, 
Cant  you  discover 
Ma  as  a  lover !" 

We  remember  another  of  Swift's  ezercitationa 
in  this  kind : 

"  Latut  paeofit  tit  time  : 
**  Let  us  pack  off— His  time  !** 


"Jones,**  said  a  sympathizing  neighbor  to  a 
friend,  **what  in  the  world  put  matrimony  into 
your  head  ?" 

**  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  was  getting  short  of  shirts 


A  DIALOOUK  between  a  father — a  dissipated  and 
extravagant  man — and  his  son,  as  to  how  to  expend 
five-and>twenty  shillings,  which  anewsituation  was 
to  give  the  former,  is  one  of  the  laughable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  instructive  things  that  have  found  their 
way  into  our  omnium'gatherum.    It  runs  as  follows  * 

"Now,  Johnny,  my  boy,"  the  old  man  would 
say,  "  let  me  see  ;  I  owe  eight  shillings  at  the  por- 
ter-house, sign  of  '  The  Saddle ;'  well,  that's  tJuU.** 
(Pitting  the  amount  on  one  side.) 

"  Yes,"  says  Johnny. 

"Well,  then  I  promised  to  pay  a  score  at  the 
Blue  Pig  Tavern — say  five  shillings.  How  much 
does  that  make,  John  ?" 

"  Why,  thirteen  shillings,"  says  the  boy,  count- 
ing on  his  fingers. 

"  But  1  mean,  you  goose,  how  much  have  I  got 
left?" 

"  How  should  /  knowT"  says  John ;  **  count  it 
yourself:  you've  got  the  money." 

"  But  you  ought  to  know,"  says  the  father,  with 
true  parental  authority.  "  Take  thirteen  from  twen- 
ty-five— ^how  many  remains  ?  Why  twelve,  to  be 
sure,"  counting  the  balance  slyly  in  his  hand. 
"  That't  the  way  you  are  neglecting  your  education, 
is  it  ^    I  shall  have  to  talk  to  your  schoolmaster." 

"  Yes,  you'd  better  talk  to  him  !  He  told  me 
yesterday  that  unless  you  let  him  have  some  money 
I  needn't  come  to  school  any  more." 

"Ah,  true,  my  boy — true;  you  mustn't  lose 
your  education,  at  any  rate.  Take  him  round  fire 
shillings  after  dinner.  I  had  a  pot  of  beer  with  him 
last  night,  and  he  agreed  if  I  would  let  him  have 
that  much  now,  he  would  be  satisfied  for  the  pres- 
ent." 


"1  wani  a  pair  oi  sooes,  lainer,  says  josa. 
"  I  can  get  a  capital  pair  for  three-and-sixpence." 

"  You  must  get  them  for  three  shillings,  John : 
we  owe  the  butcher  four,  and  he  must  be  paid,  m 
we  get  no  meat :  there,  that  ends  it,"  said  the  poor 
old  man,  with  m  satisfied  air ;  but  his  vision  of  ix»- 
dependence  was  in  an  instant  destroyed,  by  John*s 
simply  saying : 

"  You've  forgotten  tho  landlady,  father !" 

"  Yes,  John,  that's  true — so  I  have.  She  most 
have  her  pay,  or  out  we  go." 

"  She  mutt  /"  echoed  John. 

"  John,"  says  the  father,  "  1*11  tell  you  how  111 
contrive  it.  Ill  put  *  The  Saddle*  oflf  with  four 
shillings,  and  open  a  branch  account  with  'Ths 
Yew-Tree* "  (another  drinking-house). 

"  But,"  said  John,  "  we  owed  her  a  shilling  last 
week,  and  she  paid  for  the  washing." 

"  Oh ! — ay  ;  well,  how  much  does  the  witkimg 
come  to,  John  ?" 

"  Two  and  tuppence,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Well,  then  give  her  three  shillings  instead  of 
Jive,**  said  the  father. 

"  But  then,  father,  that  won't  do ;  and  we  want 
tea.** 

"  Who  wants  tea  ?    /  don*t  care  a  fig  for  tea.** 

"  But  /  do,**  replied  the  boy,  with  most  provok- 
ing calmness. 

"  You  want  tea  /**  said  the  father ;  "  you  young 
rascal,  you'll  want  bread  yet." 

"  Bread ! — that's  true,"  exclaimed  John  ;  "  you 
have  forgotten  the  baker  !*' 

The  old  man's  schemes  to  pacify  his  creditors 
with  five-and-twenty  shillings  were  all  dissipated 
by  the  recollection  of  the  baker,  and  sweeping  the 
money  off  the  table  into  his  breeches -pocket,  hm 
roared  out,  in  a  great  passion : 

"  Let  *em  a//  go ! — I'll  not  pay  a  farthing  to  oajr 
of 'em!" 

How  this  may  strike  others,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  to  our  minds  this  dialogue,  and  the  circum- 
stances (call  them  rather  weaknesses  snd  vices) 
which  led  to  it,  involve  a  very  fruitful  lesson.  It 
illustrates  very  forcibly  the  denunciation  of  the 
Scriptures : 

"  Wo  unto  them  who  rise  up  in  the  morning  to 
purtue  strong  drink — who  continut  until  night ;  un- 
til wine  inflame  them  !'* 

"  W.  T.  H.,"ofBaltiniore,sendsfor  the  "  Drawer" 
the  ensuing,  with  the  accompanying  note : 

"  Herewith  is  m  piece,  found  among  some  very 
old  papers,  which  it  is  there  stated  has  '  never  be- 
fore been  published.*  For  severe  wit  and  sarcasm, 
it  strikes  me  as  possessing  very  great  merit,  and  I 
think  it  will  afiford  the  readers  of  the  *  Drawer* 
some  amusement.  The  explanatory  caption  was 
found  with  the  piece,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  among  old  family  papers  for  many  years. 
There  can  be,  I  should  think,  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  piece." 

"  Mr.  Wall,  of  Wast  Bromwidi,  was,  many  years  stnee» 
Isnd  stewsrd  to  T.  C.  Tervoise,  Esq.,  a  large  landsd  pro- 
prietor in  Warwickshire ;  and,  by  his  vexstioos  snd  op- 
prrasive  conduct,  had  occasioned  much  uneasiness  among 
tlie  inhabitants.  Mr.  Canning,  then  a  young  soan,  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  clergyman  of  *he  parish,  and  entering 
imo  the  grief  of  the  people,  wrote  the  fbUowing  sareastis 
lines.  Wall  and  Mr.  Tervotse  were  very  much  enraged, 
and  oOfsd  five  handred  pssmds  tot  the  discovery  of  tl» 


"  KYIVS  AHtNIUS  XST. 

"  WIU  SbskspeoB  or  old,  flv  the  plessore  or  sU, 
PreMnted  a  man  in  the  shsps  ef  a  wall ; 


Has  dresaed  up  a  Wall  in  the  shajw  of  a  man  : 
or  such  rude  maienals,  so  heavy  and  thick, 
With  a  heart  of  hard  stone,  and  a  lacing  of  brick, 
That  His  plain  flrom  its  bltudering  form  and  its  feat- 
ures, 
*Twas  built  by  some  Journeyman  mason  of  Nature's ; 
And,  spoilt  by  lu  master's  continued  neglect. 
Oppresses  the  land  it  was  meant  to  protect. 
This  Wall,  this  cursM  Wall,  ever  since  it  was  raised, 
With  quarrels  and  squabbles  the  country  has  teased. 
And  its  office  thereby  it  performs  with  precision, 
For  the  grand  use  of  Walls  we  all  know  is  division. 
Some  people  maintain  that  no  prospect  is  good. 
But  the  varied  expanse  of  plain,  water,  and  wood ; 
Our  hopes  are  confined,  our  tasts  is  but  small, 
For  we  only  request  to  behoM  a  dead  Wall, 
The  trees  on  the  Wall  are  pleasant  to  see. 
Much  more  so  to  us  were  the  Wsll  on  the  tree ; 
And  if  to  exalt  it  would  please  Mr.  Tervoise, 
Any  tree  in  the  parish  is  much  at  his  service.'* 


It  was  an  ancient  Punch,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  who  gave  the  annexed  as  a  passage  from 
"  The  Cook's  Oracle  r 

"What  is  a  spider?" 

*'  A  thing  the  maid  kills  with  a  brush,  after  I  have 
done  breaking  break/ast-cakea  in  it." 

**  How  could  you  cook  your  mistress  ?" 

*'  By  getting  her  into  a  stew  ?" 

"How  can  you  make  a  venison-pie  without 
flour?" 

"  Put  deer  meat  inside,  and  make  the  crust  of 
doe." 

**  What  patron  saint  do  you  worship  ?" 

"  The  god  Pan." 

*'  Who  was  the  first  cook  ?" 


warm  a  small  Pi^-malion  for  his  breakfast." 
*'  How  do  you  bone  a  turkey  ?" 
"  Poke  the  stuffing  In  with  my  knuckles." 
*'  If  you  know  nothing  about  boiling  a  goose,  how 

do  you  expec-to-rate  as  a  cook  ?" 
"  As  a  spittery  of  course." 
The  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 

the  dryest  and  slyest  of  humorists,  furnished,  many 

years  ago,  the  material  of  this  last-named  play  upon 

a  word. 


Ws  have  omitted  to  mention  in  compliance  with 
a  request,  and  information  furnished  by  a  corre- 
spondent at  Fayette  (Miss.)  in  March  last,  that  the 
droll  Arkansas  "Noatis,"  which  appeared  in  the 
February  number,  and  was  credited  to  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Times,"  originally  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Watchtower"  of  Fayette,  to  which  journal  it  was 
contributed  by  Joshua  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  a  resident 
of  that  town.  If  the  paper  in  question  has  many 
such  contributors,  it  will  be  a  "  Tower"  of  strength 
in  its  humorous  department. 


There  have  been  sent,  in  "correction"  of  the 
alleged  authorship  of  the  lines  written  by  a  blind 
Quaker  woman  of  Philadelphia — ^published  recent- 
ly in  the  "  Drawer" — numerous  letters,  attributing 
the  lines  to  Milton.  But  the  lines  were  written,  as 
stated,  by  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  a  Quaker  woman,  and 
blind,  of.  Philadelphia.  They  appear  in  no  early 
edition  of  Milton^s  Poems ;  but  in  the  last  Cam- 
bridge edition  they  are  published  as  a  "  netsly-dis- 
covered  effusion"  from  the  pen  of  the  immortal  au- 
thor of  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Paradise  Regained. 
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Besides  the  numerous  reprints  of  valuable  for- 
eign books,  our  literary  record  for  the  present  month 
comprises  but  a  scanty  number  of  publications, 
some  of  which,  however,  present  very  favorable 
specimens  of  native  talent  in  various  walks  of 
literature. 

A  theological  work  of  considerable  importance  is 
T%e  Divine  Character  Vindicatedy  by  iKe  Rev.  MosES 
Ballou,  being  a  review  of  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  celebrated  Con- 
fiiet  of  Ages.  Mr.  Ballou  presents  a  copious  an- 
alysis of  that  V.  ork,  treating  the  statements  of  the 
author  with  candor  and  justice,  and  then  proceeds 
to  an  examination  of  its  remarkable  theory  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  Scripture.  His  own  views  are 
founded  on  the  essential  benignity  of  the  Divine 
character,  and  the  limited  consequences  of  sin,  and 
though  they  must  fail  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
religious  world  in  general,  they  are  sustained  with 
a  good  deal  of  argumentative  skill,  and  are  often 
suggestive  of  profound  reflections.  In  its  trans- 
parent simplicity,  the  style  of  the  volume  affords  a 
good  model  of  theological  discussion.  (Published 
by  Redfield.) 

The  Exiles  is  the  titte  of  an  American  novel  by 
Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson),  in  which  that  accom- 
plished lady  brings  the  fruits  of  her  wide  experience 
of  social  life  in  this  country  to  the  illustration -of  a 
powerful  and  touching  fictitious  narrative.  The 
story  describes  the  varied  fortunes  of  a  couple  of 
German  emigrants, from  th«  higher  walks  of  society, 


who  are  induced  to  take  up  their  residence  in  this 
country,  and  after  a  series  of  painfully  disastrous 
events,  find  a  tragic  winding-up  of  their  history  in 
a  remote  town  of  Vermont.  The  most  striking 
merits  of  the  production — which  are  numerous  and 
of  a  high  order — are  its  vivid  and  subtle  delinea- 
tions of  passion,  the  admirable  fidelity  of  its  char- 
acter-drawing, its  frequent  touches  of  pathos,  its 
graphic  and  effective  descriptions  of  nature,  and  its 
life-like,  home-liko  piiitures  of  American  manners, 
drawn  sometimes  perhaps  with  a  little  too  much 
intensity,  but  always  with  essential  truthfulness, 
and  never  sacrificing  a  kindly  and  generous  spirit 
to  the  love  of  satire.  In  the  management  of  tho 
plot,  which  we  think  is  too  complicated  in  its  de- 
tails, Mrs.  Robinson  shows  not  a  little  ingenuity 
and  artistic  skilL  She  constantly  keeps  the  curi- 
osity of  the  reader  on  the  stretch,  and  escapes  from 
the  most  difficult  situations  by  adroit  arrangements 
which  have  the  effect  of  a  pleasing  surprise.  The 
narrative  is  full  of  action  and  incident,  and,  cover- 
ing a  wide  space,  admits  of  a  remarkable  variety  of 
scenes,  derived  from  opposite  extremities  of  the 
American  continent.  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a 
novel — ^which  is  guaranteed  by  a  plot  of  high-wrought 
romance — ita  acute  remarks  on  American  institu- 
tions and  society,  illustrated  by  a  succession  of 
lively  sketches,  evidently  taken  from  the  life,  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  readers,  and  can  not  fail  tm 
reward  them  for  its  perusal.  Like  the  other  prodac- 
tioni  of  Talti,  which  have  given  her  such  a  high 
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i%nk  m  uLeriiture  both  at  home  and  abrosri,  tlua 
wafk  w^  cjri|^idalJy  i*miCTi  iii  German.  It  liisei 
notbini^  KovwDvc^r  in  the  translation,  which  has  bct^n 
executed  with  aueh  idiomntic  j^race  aa  to  rend  hLo 
the  composition  of  ono  to  whom  the  lan^oi^e  is 
native. 

Manneft  and  Cuttemt  oftht  Andmt  Eg^tmn*^  by 
Sir  G ,  W 1  tK  t  WiO  H .  In  thia  i  raportant  wort  a  com- 
pli*le  iFiew  of  Egyptian  uittquitica  b  pri?serited, 
showing  the  chariu^ter  of  the  domeatiq  Ufe,  poliiicjil 
initUiitton»,  rtligious  observances,  and  jnduttrial 
&rts  of  that  remark&bLc  people.  It  is  the  product  of 
lonf  and  Islsorioua  reaeareh  ;  il  beiirt  the  siamp  of 
ihopoughneas  on  trpTf  pa^e;  it  is  c-opioua,  without 
1?em|  ooit fused  ;  the  deinriptire  portions  art^  crowd- 
ed with  inforniatioiii  while  they  htg  conehcd  in  a 
flowing  and  attractive  style,  elothing  the  hoary  and 
wnflted  Past  in  a  ffe»h  and  lifeliLa  eastume.  The 
Tolnme  in  illustrated  by  a  cnu]t)tudG  of  en^ravini^i 
which  make  ihecxplanatiomofthe  writer  perfectly 
clear  to  the  eye.  Ii  will  bn  wcleomcd  by  thi?  sin- 
dent  df  profane  hiatoi^i  and  no  leas  hy  thcsetireher 
of  the  Scriptnrei,  as  an  efficient  and  most  imlereBl- 
iUK  aid  111  I  heir  pnnnila.  (Published  by  Harper 
aad  BrolherJ*.) 

Thr  Rfgent^t  D&ugkler  ii  a  dramatie  adaptation,  | 
founded  on  the  romance  of  ALEiANniiK  DtfMis,  [ 
hinging  on  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Re- 
gent, Philip  of  Orle&na,  in  which  the  lover  of  the  i 
Kegcnt'i  unacknowledged  dtui|hter  ii   ihe  chief 
actor,  and  whirh  Mag  detected  by  the  eonntef-m-  i 
triguea  of  Cardinal   Dalioti,     The  tftmslator  haa 
executed  his  task  with  remarkable  success,  show- 
ing a  saj^aciuus  perception  of  the  sources  of  dra- 
matic effect,  am)  n  felicitous  Command  of  apirtted, 
and  nervous  English.  The  play  ia.  inteiiided  piimurily 
for  rDadin§,  but,  with  some  unimportant  omisaiona, 
would  be  admimbly  suited  to  public  repreaentation. 
fts  allthursthip  in  the  preaent  form  has  been  i&scriti>cd 
to  the  editor  of  the  Alttiim,  weekly  ncwspaperi  Mr. 
WiLtUK   You?io,   and   it   certainly  betrays  the 
^racf  ful  vigor  of  eipresaion  for  which  the  pen  of 
that  fentleman  iv  famed-     (Published  by  Appleton 
and  Ct}.) 

Amonj^  the  numerous  popnUr  fictions  Cnilled  forth 
by  the  Tctnpcruneo  Befonn,  tho  iilory  entitled 
Minnie  /frrmmt,  by  T  HUE  low  W.  Unoww,  is  as 
well  entitled  to  commendation  aa  any  that  have 
fallcii  under  our  critical  eye.  Jt  presents  a  aeries 
of  vivid  Kketrhes,  many  of  them  marked  by  true 
patbosi  ahowin^  the  trsgic  effects  of  indulgence  in 
the  f^tal  cup.  The  facts  tire  evidently  taken  from 
real  bfe,  nod  though  embfUiahed  with  a  high  rhetoT' 
ieml  coloring,  ean  nut  be  said  t.t  rr:; '•'iterate  the  evils 
uhich  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  (Published 
by  Miller,  Ortun,  and  Mulli^^an.) 

The  Life  and  Sat/rngs  nf  Mru.  Partington,  by  B. 
P.  SuiLt^ABKR,  have  been  collected  in  a  neat  Vol- 
ume, illustrated  by  numcfoua  eharnctirTistic  en- 
graving, and  publiahed  by  J.  C*  Derby.  The  un- 
ci am  pled  popularity  mttalned  by  these  spec imcna  of 
native  humor,  aj  they  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  public  journals^  may  safely  he  taken  aa 
a  lest  of  their  gpnuine  Rud  rare  merits^  We  record 
them  aa  among  the  best  prod u<'t  ions  of  the  sportive 
budinage,  so  congenial  to  the  American  taste,  that 
are  to  l:»  fuund  in  our  light<*r  literate  re.  The  char- 
acter of  the  oracular  uld  dams  is  sustained  mith 
dmmntie  hdtmony  through  the  whole  of  her  unique 
(somuients ;  abe  never  by  any  mischaneo  relapses 
into  ortbodojc  English ;  and  always  hides  beneath 
her  eeeentrieity  of  ei  press  ion  the  largest  and  warm^ 
eat   souli    of  gTandmothatly  kindness.     Her  biAg- 


r«pher  and  **  honest  cbromcier  '  naa  succeeaea  to  a 
ciiimn  in  giving  the  veraeiout  hwtory  of  bcr  life. 
Hi$  irrepressible  love  of  fun  laso  blended  with  iba 
true  spirit  of  wit,  as  to  entitle  him  lo  a  bigb  rank  m 
the  walk  to  which  he  haa  so  cordially  devoted  him- 
aelf.  He  is  certainiy  a  master  in.  this  line— at  th« 
very  lop  of  the  aeale — and  hit  imitators  ufr-^ao- 
where* 

Crosby  and  Nichols  have  issued  a  poalhtimoia 
work  by  the  lale  Rev.  Svlvsbti:^  Juud»  consist- 
ing of  a  arriej  of  disconraea  on  Th*  C'hi^xA.  Mr. 
Judd  is  well  remembered  aa  the  gtfied  but  erratic 
author  of  Margitrttt  Richard  Ednxy,  and  olher  pT«- 
d  net  ions,  which  have  obtained  a  limited  circle  of 
devoted  admirers.  E^everal  of  his  friendt  have 
thought  It  desirable  to  bring  l>efore  the  public  bia 
viewa  eon  coming  Church  principles,  pUni,  and  or- 
ganixatiocii  and  the  result  is  the  present  volutue. 
The  discourses  which  it  contains  are  writtcii  in  s 
plain  and  unambitious  styles  and  in  a  tone  of  lUt- 
mivtakable  earnest  ncss. 

An  edition  of  Professor  Smith's  Htstofy  of 
Greece  is  bs^ued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  exprfssly 
prepared  by  a  competent  American  editor  Aa  a 
popular  manud  of  Grecian  history  this  work  is  en- 
tirely without  a  rivnl  in  En^litih  literature.  It 
embodies  the  beat  fruits  of  modern  researches  in  a 
style  of  remarkable  cl^'gance  and  grace,  and  prescnlt 
the  ol\-to1d  story  of  Urecinn  development  not  only 
w  ith  crilicitl  diacriminiition  but  with  picturcsqua 
l>eauty.  The  high  rank  of  Professor  Smith  as  » 
elassicAl  Icholar  vouches  for  ilv$  accuracy  of  his 
narrative,  while  the  charms  of  its  diction  oJTcr  a 
rare  enticement  to  evefy  tasteful  reader, 

Sftifit  ManifMtaiiBnM  Ex&tniftfd  and  F^xjd&intd,  by 
Jou>E  BovKK  Do  pa,  (Published  by  Dew  lit  and 
Davenport.)  Afl^er  the  elaborate  defense  of  the  «»- 
called  Spiritual  Manifestations  by  Judge  Edmondsi, 
and  some  other  writers  of  ability  and  ollieial  poai- 
tiun,  the  subject  haa  assumed  an  importanee  in  the 
public  eye  which  we  think  is  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  value  of  any  communieations  obtained  by  this 
peculiar  agency — myatcrioust  preternatural,  ffpiril* 
uqI,  psychological,  or  hy  whatever  term  it  is  desig- 
nated. As  an  il!ustrati(Lin  of  certain  remarkable 
powers  in  the  human  lyKtem — ^not  yet  sufScientty 
eiplained— ^thin  volume,  however,  is  aeastinsble, 
and  wfell  adapted  to  gratify  a  laudable  eurtosity. 
The  writCT,  who  hns  devoted  his  sttMition  formanx 
yearn  to  the  «ubjeet,  and  who  is  tindoubtcdly  a  m&Ji 
of  scientific  reacarch,  as  well  aa  of  randor  and  im- 
partiality, professes  to  have  dii  cove  red  the  origin  of 
the  phenomena  in  question  in  the  involuntary  powers 
of  the  mind,  the  physical  inKtrumentu  of  which  an 
seated  in  the  ecrcbeHum^  He  additce«  a  multitude 
of  very  curious  facts  in  aupport  of  his  theory,  which, 
if  they  do  not  give  it  the  force  of  demonstration, 
have  a  great  deal  of  plausibility,  considenfd  in  that 
point  of  view,  and  are  well  worth  the  study  of  the 
anthropologieal  inqnirer*  Dr.  Doda  htindlci  his 
subjeet  without  bitterness  or  partisap  zeaL  He  im* 
putcs  no  ain liter  motives  to  the  beUeven  in  ipiiit* 
ual  manifeatations.  He  thinka  ihem  in  a  great 
error,  and  endcsvoni  lo  show  thera  the  ground  of 
their  ermr.  His  volnme  is  emitiently  readable — t*- 
pi  etc  w  ith  singular  instances  of  abnomial  phenom'^ 
ena,  both  from  ancient  and  modem  times— and  i» 
not  sitrpaased,  either  in  irtslruetion  or  entertain- 
ment, by  any  work  yet  called  forth  by  the  "spiritual 
^ntroversty." 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  issued  a  neat  and  con- 
venient edition  of  Btftliinv's  French  and  EmwtUh 
Jlktiormryj   ihoiuufhly  revived   and  ltd  pro  red  by 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


•Catskill ;  and  finally,  ai  h  rises  proudly  above  our 
heads,  while  slowly  ascending  the  precipices 
which  it  so  grandly  caps. 

The  Mountain  House  is  a  spacious  structure  of 
wood,  originally  built  by  the  people  of  Catskill  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  has 
firom  time  to  time  been  since  refitted  and  enlarged, 
until  it  now  afibrds  all  the  conveniences  and  ele- 
gances of  our  most  recherche  metropolitan  hotels. 
**How  the  proprietor,"  says  Mr.  Willis,  "can 
have  dragged  up,  and  keeps  dragging  up,  so  many 
superfluities  from  the  river  level  to  that  eaglets 
nest,  excites  your  wonder.  It  is  the  more  strange, 
because  in  climbing  a  mountain,  the  feeling  is 
natural  that  you  leave  such  enervating  luxuries 
below.  The  mountain-top  is  too  near  heaven.  It 
should  be  a  monastery  to  lodge  in,  so  high — a  St. 
Gothard  or  a  Vallombrosa.     But  here  you  choose 


between  Hermitages,  *  white*  or  *  red,'  Burgun- 
dies, Madeiras,  French  dishes  and  French  dances, 
as  if  you  had  descended  upon  Capua."  The 
grand  and  precipitous  height  of  the  Mountain 
House,  reveals  a  scene  which  in  extent  and  beaoty 
is  scarcely  rivaled  by  any  **  panoramic"  view  in  the 
land.  The  eye  glories  in  a  boundless  sweep  of 
cultivated  champaign,  sparkling  with  busy  towne 
and  happy  homes,  bending  rivers  and  mystic 
mountain  chains,  between  the  remote  hills  of 
Vermont  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dim  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  Miss  Martineau, 
musing  here  on  a  sunny,  quiet  Sabbath  mom, 
thus  records  her  hnpressions  of  the  morale  of  this 
suggestive  picture : 

"  To  the  philosopher  what  is  it  noti The 

fields  and  waters  seem  to  him  to-day  no  more 
truly  property  than  the  skies  which  shine  down 
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iittle  play  upon  Ihv  fears  of  out  friend.  We  ev- 
erted ouraelf  iurct^K^fully  to  overturn  a  number 
of  the  lar^pst  utanes  around  u^»  and  then,  joy- 
fully announcing  lUe  aucccas  of  onr  search,  we 
pointed  with  un  atTectcd  ehudder  to  the  freahly 

diHturlH'd  rockfl-     B turtii?d  pale  with  fright, 

and  gjaspinj^  us  by  the  am)  Ut*raHy  pnUtJ  u« 
along  the  path.  We  intimated  to  him,  pointing 
to  our  sketch 'boi,  that  with  such  a  lojid  it  would 
be  jmpoHsiblc  for  Ufi  to  proceed  so  fast.  Taking 
the  hint,  he  added  our  burden  to  his  own,  and  thus 
reUevcd  us  to  the  end  of  the  joprney.  "When  he 
came  to  a  ''  fealizina  scnfli?"  of  the  nature  of  I  be 
ru€e  played  upon  hira,  which  we  very  tnunipb- 
antly  laid  bare  to  biij  iimginationt  hf  vowed  never 
again,  muler  any  ein:;uai£>tarice!>3  whatever^  to  carry 
our  box,  and  at  the  same  time  condemned  us  to 
a  fine  of  a  pitcher  of  the  very  beat  Riilk-punch 
which  the  horoui^h  of  Pajenvjlle  (our  bcad-*juar- 
lefB  at  the  time)  would  oiTord. 

On  the  opposite  tilde  of  the  hotel  li  another 
gmnd  look-out  which  Yisitors  di^ltirht  in^  under 
the  progranime  of  a  jaunt  to  the  South  Miiuntnin. 
It  overlooks  the  clove  nf  the  Kauter^kiilT  the  finest 
ehaptrr  of  the  CaUkill  scenery,  and  which  we 
shall  rit^ad  con  araorr,  when  we  have  sufllf  iently 
gtaneed  aX  the  ^tountain  House  tocalities. 

The  next  pijgrimapfc  which  the  tourist  ia  ci- 
pected  to  make  ia  lo  the  two  charm! n;^  lakeletp, 
which,  in  their  strange  mountjii'm  bed,  add  so 
greatly  to  the  tntercRi  of  the  surroundinfr  points, 
their  water*  aupply  the  renowned  Catskill  Falls, 
which  WB  shaU  reach  in  due  order.  An  eauy 
wagon  passes  the  lakes  at  intervals  throunbout 
the  d&jr  on  its  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  cascadi», 


bpt  an  orthodox  Syntax  will  mdignaTitly  scom  thk 
vulifrarmode  of  locomotion,  and  bless  the  man  who 
first  inventetl  boots.  A  few  minutes'  walk  will 
bring  you  to  the  margin  of  Ihe  Upper  or  Syli^aii 
Lake,  &  view  of  which  we  aild  to  the  lisl  of  our  pic- 
torial memories.  You  may  pass  an  hour  or  two  de- 
lightfully in  strolling  upon  the  pleasant  sbofes*  or 
you  may  enter  one  of  the  fikiif«  which  ftkim  the 
waters,  and  mingle  your  voice  in  happy  carol  with 
the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  which  never  fails  to 
play  with  the  bri|^ht  inia^e  cast  by  tree  and  rock 
and  sail  on  the  pellucid  bosom  of  the  liike.  "W'hen 
theMC  more  drmonstrative  expressions  of  pleasure, 
which  the  eicene  will  always  draw  from  the  cold* 
est  hearts,  arc  spent,  you  may  give  your  thoughts 
to  the  poetic  pa^e,  or  to  the  dreams  of  the  ro> 
maneer,  occA»ionally  glancing  at  the  fly  which 
you  have  ras.t  upon  the  water  to  lure  the  wary 
trout.  In  fihort,  unless  you  can  find  here  same 
or  other  source  of  pleasure,  God  pity  you,  un- 
happy man ! 

The  footpath  to  th^  Falls  is  another  and  much 
shorter  one  than  the  carriajLje  way.  Il  leaves  the 
lakes  to  the  ri^ht  and  traverHCfi  the  forest.  We 
did  it  for  the  tlrpt  time  by  moonlight,  alter  linger- 
ing too  long  in  the  shadows  of  the  ravinea  helem 
The  density  *of  the  leafage  made  the  way  *ery 
sombre.  Late  rains  bad  left  innumerable  pools 
here  Rnd  there^  and  our  foot  often  sank  into  their 
treacherous  depths,  when  we  thought  wc  were 
finnly  stepping  upon  inviting  biL«  of  polished 
rock-  Now  we  nearly  lost  our  equilibriutn,  at 
like  3  drunken  man  we  made  a  lofty  step  over 
some  nothing,  which,  in  the  partial  obscurity,  ap- 
peared Ui  he  a.  considerable  ob«truetion  in  the 
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the  tale  of  two  and  a  half  dimes  a  aplaah !  Cooper 
says,  inthe  *'  Pioneer," touching  these  cascades: 
**  The  stream  is,  may  be,  such  an  one  as  would 
turn  a  mill,  if  so  useless  a  thing  was  wanted  in 
the  wilderness;  but  the  hand  that  made  that 
*leap*  never  made  a  mill!**  Alas!  since  Coo- 
per's hero  lived,  the  *'  wilderness'*  has  **  blossomed 
as  the  rose,*'  and  the  once  free  torrent  is  now 
chained  by  the  cold  shackles  of  the  spirit  of  gain. 
Happily,  after  being  thus  boimd,  it  laughs  with 
the  greater  glee  when  released ;  and  one  will  for- 
get while  he  gazes,  spell-bound,  upon  the  world 
of  spray,  that,  like  the  sunshine  in  his  own  heart, 
it  will  not  always  last.  To  continue  our  loan  from 
the  graphic  picture  in  the  Pioneer:  *'The  water 
comes  croaking  and  winding  among  the  rocks, 
first  so  slow  that  a  trout  might  swim  in  it,  and 
then  starting  and  running,  hke  any  creature  that 
wanted  to  make  a  fair  spring,  till  it  gets  to  where 
the  mountain  divides  like  the  cleft  foot  of  a  deer, 
leaving  a  deep  hollow  for  the  brook  to  tumble 
into.  The  first  pitch  is  nigh  two  hundred  feet ; 
and  the  water  looks  like  flakes  of  snow  before  it 
touches  the  bottom,  and  then  gathers  itself  to- 
gether again  for  a  new  start :  and,  may  be,  flut- 
ters over  fifty  feet  of  flat  rock,  before  it  falls  for 
another  hundred  feet,  when  it  jumps  from  thelf 


to  shelf,  first  running  this  way  and  that  way, 
striving  to  get  out  of  the  hoUow,  till  it  finally  gets 
to  the  plain.'* 

When  you  reach  the  base  of  the  first  Fall,  year 
guide  will  perhaps  conduct  you  over  a  narrow 
ledge  behind  the  falling  torrent,  as  at  **  Termina- 
tion Rock"  at  Niagara.  Then  reaching  the  green 
sward  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  you  may 
make  a  signal  to  Peter  Schutt,  who  will  be  look- 
ing over  the  piazza  of  his  cafe  above,  and  if  you 
have  duly  settled  between  you  the  telegraphic  al- 
phabet, in  such  case  made  and  provided,  he  will 
attach  a  basket  to  the  projecting  pole,  and  incon- 
tinently there  will  descend  sundry  bottles  of  th« 
very  coolest  Champagne  of  which  the  vineyards 
of  France  ever  dreamed.  You  may  then  repos« 
yourself  half  an  hour  or  more  upon  the  mossy 
couch  aforesaid,  imbibe  Neptune's  nectar,  and 
when  your  quarter's  worth  of  cascade  is  spent, 
you  may  remount  the  steps  to  the  summit  of  the 
Fall,  or  may  accompany  us  and  the  stream  down 
the  ravine  to  the  great  clove  below.  One  moment^ 
though,  before  we  tumble  through  brush  and  brake, 
and  over  rock  and  rapid.  On  one  occasion,  while 
we  were  sketching  the  beauties  of  certain  other 
cascades  in  the  neighborhood  called  Little  Falls, 
we  were  discovered  by  Peter  Schutt,  who  accused 


oor  iivertisscnunU,  a  tenet  of  grand  tableaux 
vivanU  bad  eminent  tuccets.  For  the  drama  of 
Pocahontaa  and  Captain  Smith,  the  party — espe- 
cially the  ladiet — were  already  in  admirable  oot- 
tume  ;  and  with  the  wild  glare  of  the  fires,  and 
the  ghostly  forest  back-ground,  the  repretentation 
waa  very  tragic. 

Of  the  rewards  of  all  our  enterprise  and  trials, 
in  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  succeeding  dawn, 
we  have  already  discoursed.  After  a  very  matu- 
tinal breakfast  we  made  a  success^l  descent,  re- 
gaining the  habitable  globe  in  good  condition,  and 
with  none  but  pleasant  memories  of  our  advent- 
urous night  on  High  Peak. 

We  have  less  agreeable  memories  of  our  first 
acquaintance  with  Round  Top,  the  neighboring 
summit,  and  next  in  elevation  to  the  High  Peak. 
We  had  been  assured  that  from  the  crest  of  the 
Round  Top  we  should  be  able,  at  least  by  climb- 
ing a  tree,  to  see  "all  creation.**  But,  alas! 
when  our  destination  was  reached,  our  only  re- 
ward was  the  consciousness  of  duty  discharged ; 
for  so  thick  were  the  forest  leaves,  that  look 
which  way  we  would,  our  vision  was  eveiy 
where  obstructed  We  knew  that  **  all  creation" 
^was — as  we  had  been  told — spread  out  beneath 
us,  but  that  knowledge  was  merely  a  Tantalus- 
cup,  while  creation  was  so  effectually  hidden 
from  view.  We  recollected  the  supreme  alterna- 
tive of  "  climbing  a  tree ;"  but  then,  too,  we  re- 
membered not  only  the  ten  miles  which  we  had 
walked,  but  the  other  ten  still  to  be  trudged  over 
in  returning ;  and  we  felt  ourselves  much  too  fa- 
tigued to  venture  upon  any  rash  exploit.  Our 
feelings  at  that  critical  moment  might  be  happily 
expressed  by  a  slight  parody  of  some  lines  in  the 
soliloquy  of  Hamlet^s  uncle  : 

"  What  then  I  what  rests! 

Try  what  the  tree-tops  can !    What  can  they  not  ?" 

And  yet,  what  can  they  when  one  can  not  climb 
up.  Here  was  a  quandary !  Afler  lugging  our- 
selves and  our  sketch-boxes  to  *Hhe  height  of 
this  great  argument,*'  not  a  glimpse  could  we  get 
of  all  the  marvelous  beauties  around  us.  Some- 
thing, however,  we  were  determined  to  draw,  by 
way  of  memento  of  the  visit.  As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  our  eyes  unanimously  fell  upon 
the  picturesque  figure  of  our  guide,  old  Uncle 
Joe,  as  he  gracefully  reclined  upon  a  moss-grown 
bank,  filling  the  air  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
fragrant  weed  As  he  thus  arrested  our  atten- 
tion, we  thought — to  use  again  the  speech  of  the 
Danish  king — **all  may  yet  be  well!"  Uncle 
Joe  was  a  doomed  man — sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  the  picturesque  and  of  High  Art.  Enjoining 
upon  him  the  most  statuesque  quiet,  we  rapidly 
transferred  his  undying  beauties  to  the  spotless 
page  ;  one  assailing  him  in  the  van  ;  a  second 
on  his  flank ;  while  a  third  worried  his  rear ;  un- 
til he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  black  lead,  and  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  pencil.  Thus  provided 
with  reminiscences  of  Round  Top,  we  began  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  a  little  more  rapidly  than 
we  went  up.  While  hurrying  down  the  steep 
decKvity,  Uncle  Joe,  who  led  the  file,  overturned 
a  hornet's  nest ;  but  the  speed  at  which  he  was 


moving  placed  him  beyond  the  ^eaeli  of  the  vciig^- 
fill  insects  by  the  time  they  were  feiriy  aroused. 
He  shouted  the  alarm,  but  too  late  ibr  the  weU- 
being  of  the  next  in  pursuit.  Those  still  behind 
hastily  avoided  the  fiital  track  and  escaped.  While 
we  were  quiuing  our  fellow-traveler  upon  hit 
swelled  eye,  incident  to  the  warm  reeepCioD  giv- 
en him  by  the  hornets.  Uncle  Joe  fell  over  a  pros- 
trate tree  and  bruised  his  back.  Very  soon  afler, 
another  slipped  upon  a  mossy  rock  and  damaged 
his  ankle ;  while  we,  to  save  ourself  from  a  like 
fall,  stupidly  grasped  at  a  thorn  bu^  and  lace- 
rated our  hands.  Condoling  with  each  other,  we 
hobbled  along,  one  with  his  hand  over  his  smart- 
ing eye,  another  seeking  to  straighten  his  dorsal 
latitudes,  a  third  limping  heavily,  and  we  with 
our  digits  wrapped  in  a  white  cambric.  To  in- 
crease the  pleasures  of  the  day,  we  lost  the  path, 
and  afler  wandering  hither  and  thither,  veij 
much  befogged,  finally  emerged  upon  the  turn- 
pike, some  miles  further  fitun  our  inn  than  the 
point  at  which  we  had  lefl  it.  Here,  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  night  on  High  Peak,  and  of  a  day 
on  the  Round  Top,  we  end  our  wanderings  in 
the  CatskilU. 


THE  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME. 
SECOND  ARTICLE. 

THE  grand  object  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  its  observance  of  the  Easter  festi- 
val, as  stated  by  Bishop  England,  is  **  to  use  the 
most  natural  and  efficacious  mode  of  so  exhibiting 
to  a  redeemed  race  the  tragic  occurrences  of  the 
very  catastrophe  by  which  that  redemption  was 
efiectuated,  as  to  produce  deep  impressions  forthetr 
religious  improvement,**  and  he  hazards  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  that  *'  if  the  multiplication  of 
religious  rites  be  superstition,  then  is  the  God  of 
Sinai  its  most  powerful  abettor.**  Acting  upon 
this  view  of  the  inspired  Word,  the  Church  of 
Rome  combbes  **  music,  scenery,  action  and 
poetry,**  with  a  grand  melodrama  to  excite  those 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  its  disciples  which  it 
substitutes  for  religion,  or  to  use  the  words  of  its 
expounder,  **  to  bring  the  mind  to  any  particular 
firame,**  so  that  '*  the  eflfect  is  almost  irresistible.** 
There  was  a  period  doubtless  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  when  certain  religious  transactions, 
simply  given  in  a  pictorial  manner,  were  not 
without  efficacy  in  arousing  heathen  minds  to 
inquiry  and  interest ;  but  multiplied  and  diverted 
as  they  since  have  been  from  their  original  pur- 
poses, they  are  now  presented  to  us  more  as  a 
theatrical  resource  to  sustain  and  show  ofif  priest- 
craft than  as  illustrating  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 
Yet  I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that 
there  are  no  hearts  moved  even  in  this  age  to  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  sublime  doctrines  which 
they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  by  these  subtle 
appeals  to  the  senses  and  imagination.  Many  a 
simple  Romanist  bows  in  adoring  faith  before 
image  or  relic,  and  srises  from  his  devotion  jus- 
tified before  God,  as  was  the  poor  publican  in  the 
Temple  who  beat  his  breast  and  crieid,  **  Have  mer- 
cy upon  me  a  miserable  sinner,**  while  the  skepti- 
cal Pharisee,  who  thanked  heaven  that  he  was  not 
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again  summon  the  waiter^  who  comes  when  he 
can.  To  your  emphatic  remonstrance  he  replies, 
"  What  would  you  have,  Sir !  it  is  Holy  Week  :"— 
the  stereotyped  answer  to  every  species  of  annoy- 
ance and  extortion  to  which  strangers  are  sub- 
jected during  this  most  unholy  of  periods,  and  with 
which  they  must  be  comforted,  for  none  other 
will  be  vouchsafed. 

To  all  the  principal  sights  of  the  Church  there 
are  reserved  seats  or  positions,  for  which  tickets 
are  issued  in  the  ratio  of  about  five  to  one  as  to 
accommodation.  These  are  given  to  the  several 
embassadors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
applications,  which  of  course  greatly  exceed  the 
number  of  tickets  they  receive  for  distribution. 
Hence  arises  another  scramble  for  these  permits 
to  witness  the  sacred  mysteries  within  the  privi- 
leged limits.  Women  are  required  to  go  in  black 
and  veiled ;  men  in  a  ball  dress  or  uniform.  By 
a  strange  anomaly,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  the 
stDord  has  the  preference  of  entry  to  all  temples 
of  the  PaiNCR  of  Pback.  To  return  to  the  tick- 
ets. A  hapless  week  is  the  Holy  Week  for  the 
embassador  or  banker.  He  is  besieged  by  notes, 
flattery,  interest,  and  every  weapon,  feminine  and 
masculine,  to  furnish  the  required  billets  of  entry. 
How  to  gratify  one,  and  not  irritate  five  whom 
he  can  not  provide  for,  is  a  moral  problem  our 
diplomatic  Solons,  and  financial  Rothschilds,  are 
not  always  successful  in  solving.  However,  they 
do  their  best,  and  distribute  the  papal  tickets,  a 
different  color  for  each  day,  as  far  as  they  will  go. 
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tificial  paim-branche*  to  the  McrUtan,  deacon, 
md  aubdeacon,  who,  kneeling  before  the  pontiff, 
hold  them  up  for  his  blessing.  While  the  sign 
of  the  cross  is  made  over  them,  a  prayer  is  offered 
that  God  will  bless  all  those  who  will  carry  them 
with  right  sentiments. 

It  would  be  impossible  as  well  as  unprofitable 
to  describe  all  the  etiquette  accompanying  each 
religious  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Week.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  procession  for  Easter  Sunday  will 
serve  to  show  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  sa- 
cred household,  each  member  of  which  has  not 
only  his  appropriate  costume  but  his  specific 
amount  of  kissing,  homage,  and  genuflexions  to 
perform,  or  to  fulfill  some  petty  duty  expressly 
created  to  give  him  something  to  do.  No  little 
time,  and  not  a  few  learned  heads,  are  constantly 
employed  to  regulate  the  numberless  questions 
of  duty  and  precedence,  and  all  the  nonsense  of 
bombastic  etiquette  that  naturally  find  growth 
in  so  prolific  a  soil  of  folly  and  absurdity.  Thus 
the  Pope  reads  in  broad  daylight,  by  a  lighted 
candle,  some  sacred  lesson  which  no  one  can 
hear. 

The  cardinals  again  pay  homage,  as  each  re- 
ceives a  palm  finom  the  Pope,  by  kissing  the  hand 
that  gives  it,  the  palm  itself,  and  the  right  knee 
of  the  holy  father.  After  them,  in  the  order  of 
the  procession,  follow  the  different  hierarchal 
ranks  down  to  the  mitred  abbots,  who,  with  all 
that  succeed  them,  kiss  simply  the  pontiffs  foot. 
Last  of  all  come  the  military  and  the  foreigners 
of  distinction  at  Rome  who  are  admitted  to  this 
honor,  each  bearing  away  a  palm.  This,  with 
the  acoo  npanying  service,  takes  up  a  great  deal 
<tf  timoi  uid  is  a  very  tiresome  afiair.    The 


of  the  Pope's  choir  is  the  best  that  Italy  can  pio* 
vide,  and  the  procession,  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  St.  Peter*s  in  all  its  elaborate  pageantry,  is 
worth  perhaps  all  the  squeeaing  and  wrangling 
for  room  which  it  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  odors  arising  from  an  unwashed,  uncombed, 
gariic-fed  Roman  peasantry.  Vast  as  is  St.  Pe- 
ter's— so  vast  and  massive  that  the  same  tem- 
perature is  maintained  during  summer  and  win- 
ter— the  smells  arising  from  foul  humanity  over- 
power the  fragrant  fumes  of  the  numberiess  cen- 
sers, and,  for  days  aAer  the  great  festivals,  ieaw 
the  church  in  a  disagreeable  condition. 

One  of  the  drollest  sights  of  the  Holy  Week  is 
to  see  the  Cardinal  Grand  Penitentiary  from  his 
throne  dispensing  absolution  to  the  crowds  thst 
fiock  to  him.  He  alone  can  absolve  in  those 
cases  which  the  Pope  reserves  to  himself;  be- 
sides granting  dispensation  for  contravention  of 
civil  law,  illegitimate  births,  vows,  simony,  and 
every  sin  or  error,  which,  for  cause  good  or  bad, 
the  Church  takes  upon  herself  to  pardon.  That 
pardon  for  every  crime  has  its  price  is  no  fiction  m 
the  annals  of  Rome ;  not  that  the  trafilic  in  absolu- 
tion is  openly  indulged  or  always  abused,  but  that 
it  is  in  some  cases  openly  avowed  I  know,  and 
sermons  preached  proclaiming  the  detestable  doc- 
trine, and  the  price  attached  to  the  greatest  crimes 
against  the  law  of  God.  Such  an  one  was  heard 
by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Spain,  in  which  the  tariff 
was  distinctly  laid  down.  Good  priests  of  every 
persuasion  will  reprobate  this  evil ;  but  the  Church 
of  Rome,  from  which  it  sprung,  still  permits  a 
practice  so  fruitful  in  profit  to  her  treasury.  The 
instances  of  absolution  witnessed  by  myself  boro 
a  very  Ittdicrous  aspect.     A  larga  crowd  wr- 
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Geremonie*  of  the  Holy  Week.**  I  consider  it 
necesaaiy  to  mention  this,  lest  some  of  my  read- 
ers in  their  simplicity  should  accuse  me  of  satir- 
ising what  I  can  not  commend.  I  go  to  Rome 
to  view  the  Papal  Church,  because  it  is  there,  in 
the  city  of  its  choice  and  power,  that  we  expect 
to  find  it  in  its  purest  forms.  I  quote  its  doc- 
trines from  its  own  historians  and  clergy,  so 
that  my  authorities  shall  be  above  impeachment. 
If  either  fact  or  faith  appear  too  strange  to  be 
true,  reader  mine,  make  a  pilgrimage  of  doubt 
to  the  Eternal  City  to  relieve,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  own  eyes  and  cars,  a  skepticism 
excusable,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  without 
foundation. 

Hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  **  Mat- 
tutino  delle  Tenebre,*'  as  the  Italians  call  this 
impressive  service,  the  royal  staircase  of  the  Vat- 
ican, which  leads  toward  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is 
crowded  with  the  impatient  multitude  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  the  right  of  entry.  Until  the 
doors  are  opened  they  have  no  resource  but  to 
remain  quiet,  forming  queue,  as  at  the  French 
theatres.  But  the  moment  the  head  of  the  mass 
finds  itself  in  motion,  there  commences  a  rush 
and  scene  of  confusion  frightful  to  witness  and 
dangerous  to  experience.  If  the  salvation  of 
each  individual  depended  upon  being  first  within 
the  chapel,  greater  and  more  desperate  efforts 
nature  could  not  make  to  win  that  goal.  It  is 
no  vulgar  mob  that  writhes,  pushes,  pants,  and 
struggles,  like  a  knot  of  impaled  worms,  within 
those  sacred  walls.  There  are  there  the  distin- 
gi\ished  of  all  countries — noblemen  and  noble 
ladies — the  curious  traveler  and  the  pious  pilgrim 
— the  delicate  invalid,  who  would  die  despairing- 
ly without  hearing  those  more  than  mortal  notes ; 
and  the  gallant  soldier,  whose  brilliant  uniform 
gives  him  precedence  over  the  black  vails  of 
women  and  the  dress-coats  of  men — all  push  for- 
ward in  one  selfish  effort  to  secure  the  coveted 
position  within  those  narrow  precincts.  In  the 
mcleej  the  stalwart  Swiss  guards  that  endeavor 
to  control  this  living  torrent  into  something  Uke 
order  and  respect  for  the  sanctuary,  are  not  un- 
frequently  roughly  borne  back,  and  obliged  to  ex- 
ert no  slight  violence  to  disengage  themselves. 
They  are  often  more  rude  than  necessity  requires, 
luid  I  have  heard  fierce  words  exchanged  even  dur- 
ing the  service,  between  them^and  visitors  whose 
tempers  were  not  proof  against  their  insolence  and 
roughness.  In  general,  however,  they  are  as- 
siduous to  protect  the  weaker  sex,  and  to  keep 
the  two  sexes  as  distinct  as  possible,  for  the  pa- 
pal rule,  like  the  Jewish,  is,  that  they  shall  not 
mingle  during  these  holy  offices.  To  speak  to- 
gether, whatever  may  be  the  necessity,  is  prompt- 
ly rebuked  by  the  presiding  officers.  The  ladies 
are  rapidly  hustled  into  their  reserved  seats.  The 
gentlemen  and  the  superfluous  ladies  remain 
standing,  wedged  firmly  together,  in  the  restrict- 
ed limits  below  the  tribune  reserved  for  royal 
^Miilies  and  embassadors.  I  had  literally  in  my 
arms  a  lovely  English  giri,  who  threatened  every 
moment  to  iaint  from  the  heat  and  pressure, 
while,  I  am  quite  sure,  our  double  weight  was 


sustained  in  great  part  by  ladies  in  our  rear.  Soma 
do  faint,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  they  are  borne  out.  Dresses  are  torn  and 
jewels  lost  as  a  nuitter  of  course.  More  seriona 
accidents  have  occurred  on  these  occasions.  A. 
gentleman  had  his  leg  broken,  and  a  young  girl 
was  killed  not  long  since,  or  rather  died  from  th« 
effects  of  the  injuries  she  received. 

From  what  I  saw,  I  should  say  that  there  is  no 
place  equal  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  testing  what 
amount  of  danger,  inconvenience,  and  even  rude- 
ness, delicate  females  will  submit  to  for  the  grat- 
ification of  their  curiosity.  The  excitement  seema 
to  develop  in  them  a  spirit  of  ferocity  toward 
each  other-— of  course,  I  refer  only  to  the  excep- 
tions to  their  general  amiability — but  the  curious 
will  observe  stout  ladies  slyly  making  their  way 
by  sticking  pins  into  those  in  front,  and  slipping 
by  as  they  turn  to  discover  the  aggressor ;  others 
seize  hold  of  gentlemen,  or  make  use  of  them  to 
aid  their  progress,  as  if  the  idea  **  delicacy"  had 
become  obsolete;  while  one  powerful  French 
girl,  who  wished  the  situation  of  an  Italian  ladj 
of  my  acquaintance  in  front  of  her,  abruptly  de* 
manded  it.  Being  respectfully  decUned,  she,  bj 
a  process  well  known  to  schoolboys,  knocked  the 
lady's  legs  from  under  her  by  striking  her  in  the 
hollow  of  her  knees,  so  that  she  fell  as  suddenly 
as  if  she  had  been  shot.  Before  she  could  re- 
cover herself,  or  her  presence  of  mind,  her  place 
was  gone. 

The  first  portion  of  the  service  is  the  ordinary 
chant,  a  long  and  drowsy  performance,  including 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  severely  trying  the 
patience  of  the  standing  spectators.  As  this  pro- 
ceeds, one  by  one,  the  candles  are  extinguished, 
except  that  which  typifies  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
alone  of  the  household  of  Christ  is  supposed,  in  his 
hour  of  trial,  to  have  retained  her  faith  unshaken. 
As  the  day  declines,  the  gloom  of  the  chapel,  unre- 
lieved except  by  the  hidden  lights  of  the  choristers 
and  the  soft  rays  of  twilight,  becomes  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  The  faces  of  those  severely- 
grand  Prophets,  and  the  speaking  Sybils  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  look  down  with  supernatural  foree 
from  the  lofty  ceiling,  as  if  from  out  of  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven ;  while  high  up  on  the  distant  vraH, 
amidst  the  shadows  of  evening,  the  awe-stmck 
spectator  behoMs  the  terrible  outline  of  the  aveng- 
ing Judge,  hurling  the  damned  to  endless  woe. 
Beneath,  amidst  the  fires  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
grinning  devils  savagely  seize  their  prey.  The 
Virgin-Mother  pleads  with  the  stem  Son,  whose 
mercy  has  now  turned  to  justice.  Saints  and 
martyrs,  bearing  the  instruments  of  their  eaithly 
tortures,  are  arising  from  their  graves,  and  float- 
ing upward  to  the  glory  that  awaits  them.  At 
this  hour,  and  with  such  music  subduing  the 
soul  to  breathless  silence,  the  Last  Judgment 
stands  forth  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  eartMy 
art.  Human  strength  at  times  faints  beneath  the 
emotions  produced  by  the  combination  of  such 
powerful  appeals  to  the  fears  and  sympathies. 
The  chords  of  the  heart  and  imagination  vibrate 
in  unison,  and  many  vainly  struggle  to  suppress 
their  distress  as  the  Miscrers  proceeds.    After 


mcense  wnicn  m  used  to  penume  toe  aJtar,  and 
then  •abmits  to  being  incansed  himself  by  ihc 
senior  cardinal  priest.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  operation,  if  the  incense  be  very  pow- 
erful. 

The  officiating  prelates  are  incensed  also  in 
their  turn;  a  rite  which  strikes  one  as  wholly 
pagan  in  its  origin  and  application.  The  kissing 
of  the  robes  and  toes  goes  on  as  usual,  but  not 
the  kiss  of  peace,  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  betrayal  of  Judas.  The  Pope  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, bare-headed,  and  with  incense  burning 
before  him,  deposits  the  body  of  Christ  on  the 
altar  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  which  is  brilliantly 
illuminated,  by  six  hundred  wax  candles,  for  the 
occasion.  All  kneel  as  he  passes.  Why  the  ap- 
parent burial  should  precede  the  crucifixion  is  an 
anomaly  that  the  Church  docs  not  explain,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  gives  the  faithful  an  opportunity 
te  worship  the  Holy  Wafer.  The  devotion  now 
displayed  is  one  of  the  most  imprcBsive  features 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  No  one  can  enter 
this  beautiful  chapel,  and  behold  the  multitudes 
kneeling  in  silent  adoration  before  the  sacrament, 
without  feeling  stirred  within  him  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  It  is  no  graven  image  that  they  wor- 
ship. They  believe  that  before  them  lies  the 
▼ery  flesh  and  blood  of  their  Saviour.  They 
prostrate  themselves  before  their  God.  Protest- 
ants may  wonder  that  faith  can  be  pushed  to 
such  a  degree ;  but  can  those  who  thus  believe 
do  less  1  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  sur- 
prised that  the  ignorant  Roman  Catholics  resent 
the  indifference  and  contempt  that  Protestants 
too  often  show  to  the  Holy  Sacrament.     They 


overlook  neglect  ot  courtesy  towani  toe  fape, 
and  even  disrespect  of  saints  and  images;  but 
want  of  reverence  to  the  body  of  Christ  strikes 
them  as  the  unpardonable  offense  against  tbs 
Holy  Ghost.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
is  the  widest  of  all  the  gulfs  between  the  two 
creeds.  Imagine  the  horror  of  the  Italian  land- 
lord, when  called  upon  for  a  dish  of  pigeons  by 
an  Englislunan,  who  could  make  himself  under- 
stood only  by  repeating  the  name  given  to  the 
dove  in  religious  processions,  viz.,  Etpinio  San- 
to— literally,  **a  dish  of  Holy  Ghost.** 

As  the  papal  benediction  on  Thursday  extends 
only  to  the  city  gales,  there  is  no  great  crowd  to 
receive  it.  A  portion  of  the  Pope's  prayer  is  as 
follows :  **  We  ask,  through  the  prayers  and  mer- 
its of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever  virgin,  of  the  bless- 
ed John  the  Baptist,  of  all  the  saints,*'  Alc.  ;  aller 
finishing  which,  he  showers  down  **  plenary**  in- 
dulgences by  the  handful. 

I  have  met  very  few  who  knew  what  an  indulge 
encc  was.  I  find  the  general  idea  amon^  Roman 
Catholics  to  be,  that  the  indulgence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  means  shortening  their  lime  so 
much  in  purgatory.  Upon  that  principle,  heaves 
becomes  simply  a  matter  of  barj^ain  with  the 
priesthood  ;  the  wealthy  realizing,  no  doubt,  with 
them  as  much  difliculty  in  opening  the  door  as 
did  the  rich  man  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour.  But 
in  the  latter  case  it  was  the  cares  of  the  world 
that  stopped  his  progress ;  in  the  former  it  is  the 
tariff  of  the  Church. 

The  squeeze  to  see  the  washing  of  the  feet  and 
feeding  of  the  pil^^rims  is  equal  to  that  to  hear  the 
Miserere.    Thirteen  priests  are  the  selected  recip- 
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three.  This  is  a  religious  drama,  and  when  not 
exaggerated — ^by  the  action  and  grimaces  of  the 
preachers,  and  the  ^wd^J  scenery  of  the  church- 
es to  represent  Calvary — into  a  burlesque,  is  sol- 
•cmn  and  impressive. 

TK»  «ervice  of  the  Tre  Ore  is  divided  into  sev- 
en acts,  )undcd  upon  the  seven  supposed  speech- 
es of  Gh  ist  upon  the  Cross,  at  each  one  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  a  dagger  en- 
tered the  heart  of  his  mother.  She  is  called,  on 
that  account,  *♦  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows,'* 
and  painted,  as  is  often  seen  in  churches  and 
•hrines,  with  a  bloody  heart  on  her  breast,  with 
•eren  da.^gers  stuck  around  it. 

The  preacher  I  heard  was  a  Jesuit,  at  the 
-chmch  c  f  that  order,  the  most  gaudily  decorated 


and  richest  in  Rome.  His  sermon  was  decided- 
ly dramatic,  both  in  language  and  accessories ; 
but  much  letis  so  than  one  might  expect  from  the 
Roman  taste.  The  style  and  arguments  were 
admirably  calculated  to  arouse  the  languid  dero- 
tion  of  liis  flock,  who  appeared  fully  impressed 
with  the  solemn  event  they  had  assembled  to 
commemorate.  This  immense  church  was  crowd- 
ed with  worshipers. 

In  the  evening  I  drove  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Trinita  dt  Pellctrrine,  to  witness  the  washing  of 
the  feet  and  feeding  of  pilgrims  by  the  nobles  of 
Rome.  This  inomense  building  has  accommoda- 
tion for  five  thousand  pilgrims,  who  are  here  gra- 
tuitously fed  and  lodged  for  three  days  during 
Holy  Week.     The  washing  and  feeding  here  was 


no  farce,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
tliat  induced  these  acts  of  humility.  Roman 
gentlemen  and  nobles,  in  the  garb  of  domestics, 
washed  and  waited  upon  these  dirtiest  of  all  mor- 
tals with  the  utmost  zeal  and  apparent  cheerful- 
ness— ^the  bounty  being,  as  I  was  informed,  so 
many  days*  indulgence  to  each. 

In  the  female  wards,  I  was  told  by  the  ladies 
that  they  saw  some  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  of 
Home's  aristocracy  on  their  knees,  scrubbing  away 
at  feet  that  had  needed  ablution  for  many  weeks 
previous  At  supper  they  attended  them  as  hum- 
bly as  if  they  hsul  been  bred  to  serve,  and  even 
the  loveliest  among  them  took  the  filthy  babies 
from  their  mothers'  arms,  and  nursed  them  as 
tenderly  as  they  would  have  nursed  their  own — 
while  their  hungry  mothers  ate. 

On  this  evening  there  is  a  performance  at  some 
of  the  churches  of  another  manner  of  mortifying 
the  flesh.  This  is  the  self-flagellation  of  peni- 
tents, who  are  clad  in  vestments  of  coarse  dark 
cloth,  which  completely  disguises  them,  leaving 
only  holes  for  their  eyes.  After  an  exhortation 
from  a  friar,  the  lights  are  extinguished  and 
scourges  distributed.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  far  the  ceremony  is  a  farce  or  pen- 
ance. At  all  events  the  scourging  and  wailing 
sound  like  earnest,  while  the  dismal  chanting  of 
the  monks  does  not  tend  to  enliven  the  scene, 
which  lasts  about  half  an  hour,  when  all  depart 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  mer- 
itorious action. 

The  ceremonies  of  Saturday  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  few  besides  the  actors.     They  are  numer- 
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gazeu  anxiously  up  lo  mo  oaicony,  wnere  ine 
Holy  Father  was  to  i^pear.  After  considerable 
delay  he  made  bis  appearance,  and  in  an  audible 
prayer  invoked  the  usual  blessing.  The  soldiers 
knelt,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  their  superiors. 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  disci- 
plined republicans  of  skeptical  France,  thus  hu- 
miliated before  an  old  man  whose  very  existence 
in  Home  was  owing  to  their  arms,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive.  I  noticed  that  very  few  of  the  Romans 
knelt,  and  many  seemed  careless  about  uncover- 
ing their  heads.  The  ceremony  had  evidently 
outUved  its  spirit,  or  else  Pius  IX.  was  unloved 
in  his  own  capital. 

The  illumination  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  fireworks 
have  been  too  often  described  to  require  further 
allusion.  They  ai«  the  terminating  and  most 
agreeable  of  the  spectacles  of  the  Holy  Week.  St . 
Peter's  shines  from  out  the  surrounding  darkness 
a  colossal  beacon  of  light ;  thousands  of  globes 
and  stars  mark  its  giant  outline  in  vivid  bright- 
ness, while  high  above  all  rises  the  illuminated 
cross,  piercing  with  its  bright  rays  the  dark  shad- 
ows of  night.  Were  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Church  thus  to  illumine  the  moral  darkness  of  the 
world,  she  shoulil  remain  for  all  time  as  conspic- 
uous for  her  piety  as  St.  Peter's  appears  from 
artificial  splendor.  While  thinking  thus,  as  I 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  spectacle  a  bright  star  came 
twinkling  out  of  the  cloudy  obscurity,  and  took 
its  place  high  and  serene  in  the  firmament,  shed- 
ding its  soft  and  lucid  light  in  steady  rays  through 
the  heavens.  This  was  now,  as  in  the  infancy  of 
Christianity,  its  true  emblem.  How  utterly  in- 
significant the  borrowed  brilliancy  of  the  church 
appeared  beside  this  single  star !  Could  we  see 
the  nightly  beauties  of  the  universe,  which  Provi- 
<Ienco  has  made  as  free  to  the  eye  as  air  to  the 
lungs,  rarely,  as  man  exhibits  his  counterfeit 
glories,  we  should  turn  in  disgust  from  their  puny 
attractions,  to  wonder  and  worship  at  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  the  Author  of  so  celestial 
a  vision.  But  we  gaze  in  rapture  on  our  own 
pigmy  efforts,  and  coldly  look  upon  the  marvels 
of  nature  as  the  mere  truisms  of  physics. 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
Roman  government  for  celebrating  after  this  man- 
ner— I  allude  to  the  fireworks  and  illumination — 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  A  Christian 
government  does  wbcly  to  exalt  its  Author  and 
eelebrate  his  mission  with  all  possible  magnifi- 
cence. It  keeps  alive  the  principles  of  its  origin, 
and  periodically  recalls  to  public  mind  the  memory 
of  events  unequaled  in  their  consequences  by  any 
others  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  I  think  the  Roman  Church 
wise ;  but  in  most  others  connected  with  the  Holy 
Week,  I  consider  her  as  degrading  mankind  and 
violating  the  very  principles  to  which  it  falsely 
appeals  for  sanction.  As  yet  we  are  only  upon 
the  threshold  of  her  profitless  mummeries.  I 
shall  barely  open  the  door  to  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal falsities  with  which  she  deludes  the  world, 
and  leave  my  readers  who  may  differ  from  me  in 
sentiment,  to  explore  further,  if  they  will,  for 
their  own  edification. 


BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THE  ABDICATION. 

¥HIL£  Napoleon,  before  the  dawn  of  the 
dark  and  lurid  morning  of  the  1st  of  April, 
was  directing  his  mehmcholy  steps  toward  Fon- 
tainebleau,  his  faithful  embassador,  Caulaincourt, 
was  galloping  once  more  toward  Paris.  The 
deep  obscurity  of  the  night  was  partially  miti- 
gated by  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs  which  glim- 
mered, in  a  vast  semicircle,  around  the  city. 
The  road  which  Caulaincourt  traversed  was 
crowded  with  officers,  soldiers,  and  fugitives,  re- 
tiring before  the  triumphant  army  of  the  invad- 
ers. He  was  often  recognized,  and  groups  col- 
lected around  him,  inquiring,  with  the  most  af- 
fectionate anxiety, 

"Where  is  the  Emperor t  We  fought  for 
him  till  night  came  on.  If  he  lives,  lei  him  but 
appear.  I.iet  us  know  his  wishes.  Let  him  lead 
us  back  to  Paris.  The  enemy  shall  never  enter 
its  walls  but  over  the  dead  body  of  the  last 
French  soldier.  If  he  is  dead,  let  us  know  it, 
and  lead  us  against  the  enemy.  We  will  avenge 
his  fall." 

Universal  enthusiasm  and  devotion  inspired 
the  troops,  who,  be  it  remembered,  were  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  the  conscription  to  which  France  had 
been  compelled  to  resort  by  the  unrelenting  as- 
saults of  its  foes,  had  gathered  recruits  from  all 
the  villages  of  the  Empire.  The  veterans  of 
Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  and  of  Fried  land,  had 
perished  beneath  the  snows  of  Russia,  or  in  the 
awful  carnage  of  Leipsic.  The  youthful  soldiers 
who  now  surrounded  Napoleon  with  deathless 
afiection,  were  fresh  from  the  work-shops,  the 
farm-houses,  and  the  saloons  of  France.  They 
were  inspired  by  that  love  for  the  Emperor  which 
they  had  imbibed  at  the  parental  hearth.  These 
faithful  followers  of  the  people's  devoted  friend, 
war-worn  and  haggard,  with  shriveled  lips,  and 
bleeding  wounds,  and  tattered  garments,  and  shoes 
worn  from  their  feet,  were  seated  by  the  road- 
aide,  or  wading  through  the  mud,  eager  only  to 
meet  once  more  their  beloved  Emperor.  When- 
ever Caulaincourt  told  them  that  Napoleon  was 
alive,  and  was  waiting  for  them  at  Fontainebleau, 
with  hoarse  and  weakened  voices  they  shouted, 
**  Vive  rEmpercur  /"  and  hastened  on  to  rejoin 
him.  Truly  does  Colonel  Napier  say,  *•  the  troops 
idolized  Napoleon.'*  Well  they  might.  And 
to  assert  that  their  attachment  commenced  only 
when  they  became  soldiers,  is  to  acknowledge 
that  his  excellent  qualities  and  greatness  of  mind 
turned  hatred  into  devotion  the  moment  he  was 
approached.  But  Napoleon  never  was  hated  by 
the  people  of  France ;  he  was  their  own  creation, 
and  they  loved  him  so  as  never  monarch  was 
loved  before. 

As  Caulaincourt  diew  near  the  city,  he  found 
it  encircled  by  the  encampments  of  the  Allies. 
At  whatever  post  he  made  his  appearance  he 
he  was  sternly  repulsed.  Orders  had  been  given 
that  no  messenger  from  Napoleon  should  be  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  head-quarters  of  the  hos- 
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fatigued.  You  must  be  correctly  informed  of  the 
difficulties  of  your  position  beforis  you  can  decide 
on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  I  feel,  in  my  present 
state,  incapable  of  giving  those  detailed  explana- 
tions which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands." 

**  You  are  right,  Caulaincourt,"  the  Emperor 
replied.  Oo  and  take  some  rest.  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  subject  about  which  we  shall 
have  to  discourse,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
prepare  myself  for  the  consequences.  Qo  and 
repose  awhile.  I  will  take  care  to  have  you 
called  at  ten  o'clock." 

At  ten,  Gaulaincourt  again  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  in  subdued 
tones,  but  calm  and  firm,  said,  **Take  a  seat, 
Gaulaincourt,  and  tell  me  what  they  require. 
What  is  exacted  from  us  V* 

Gaulaincourt  gave  a  minute  recital  of  his  inter- 
view with  Alexander.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
debate  of  the  Allies  respecting  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  Napoleon  rose  from  his  chair  in 
extreme  agitation,  and  rapidly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  exclaimed, 

"They  are  mad!  Restore  the  Bourbons !  it  will 
not  last  for  a  single  year !  The  Bourbons  are  the 
antipathy  of  the  French  nation.  And  the  army  t 
What  will  they  do  with  the  army  1  My  soldiers 
will  never  consent  to  be  theirs.  It  is  Uie  height 
of  folly  to  think  of  melting  down  the  Empire  into 
a  government  formed  out  of  elements  so  hetero- 
geneous. Gan  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  Bour- 
bons have  lived  twenty  years  on  the  charity  of 
foreigners,  in  open  war  with  the  principles  and 
the  interests  of  France  1  Restore  the  Bourbons ! 
it  is  not  merely  madness,  but  it  shows  a  desire  to 
inflict  on  the  country  every  species  of  calamity. 
Is  it  true  that  such  an  idea  is  seriously  enter- 
tained 1" 

Gaulaincourt  informed  him  unreservedly  of  the 
machinations  which  were  carried  on  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose. 

**  But,"  Napoleon  observed,  "  the  Senate  can 
never  consent  to  see  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne. 
Setting  aside  the  baseness  of  agreeing  to  such  an 
arrangement,  what  place,  I  should  like  to  know, 
could  be  assigned  to  the  Senate  in  a  court  from 
which  they,  or  their  fathers,  dragged  Louis  XVI. 
to  the  scaffold.  As  for  me,  I  was  a  new  man, 
unsullied  by  the  vices  of  the  French  revolution. 
In  me  there  was  no  motive  for  revenge.  I  had 
every  thing  to  reccmstruct.  I  should  never  have 
dared  to  sit  on  the  vacant  throne  of  France,  had 
not  my  brow  been  bound  with  laurels.  The 
French  people  elevated  me,  because  I  had  exe- 
cuted, with  them  and  for  them,  great  and  noble 
works.  But  the  Bourbons,  what  have  they  done 
for  France  1  What  proportion  of  the  victories, 
of  the  glory,  of  the  prosperity  of  France  belongs 
to  them  1  What  could  they  do  to  promote  the 
interests  or  independence  of  the  people  t  When 
restored  by  foreigners,  they  will  be  forced  to  yield 
to  all  their  demands,  and,  in  a  word,  to  bend  the 
knee  before  their  masters.  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  stupor  into  which  foreign  occupation 
has  thrown  the  capital  to  abuse  the  power  of  the 
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strongest,  by  proscribing  me  and  my  family.  But 
to  insure  tranquillity  to  the  Bourbons  in  Paris ! 
Never!  Bear  in  mind  my  prophecy,  Gaulain- 
court." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  Emperor,  in  a 
more  tranquil  tone,  resumed,  "  Let  us  return  to 
the  matter  in  question.  My  abdication  is  insisted 
on.  Upon  this  condition  the  regency  will  be 
given  to  the  Empress,  and  the  crown  will  descend 
to  my  son.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  right 
to  resign  the  sovereign  authority — that  I  should 
be  justified  in  taking  such  a  step  until  all  hope 
was  lost.  I  have  fifty  thousand  men  at  my  dis- 
posal. My  brave  troops  still  acknowledge  me  for 
their  sovereign.  Full  of  ardor  and  devotedness, 
they  call  loudly  on  me  to  lead  them  to  Paris. 
The  sound  of  my  cannon  would  electrify  the  Pa- 
risians, and  rouse  the  national  spirit,  insulted  by 
the  presence  of  foreigners  parading  in  our  public 
places.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  brave;  they 
would  support  me;  and  afler  the  victory,"  he 
added,  in  a  more  animated  tone,  **  after  the  vic- 
tory, the  nation  would  choose  between  me  and 
the  Allies,  and  I  would  never  descend  from  the 
throne  unless  driven  from  it  by  the  French  peo- 
ple. Gome  with  me,  Gaulaincourt.  It  is  now 
twelve  o'clock.   I  am  going  to  review  the  troops." 

As  the  Emperor  left  the  palace,  Gaulaincourt 
sadly  followed  him.  The  illusions  to  which  the 
Emperor  still  clung  filled  him  with  anxiety,  for 
he  knew  that  the  strength  of  the  Allies  was  such 
that  all  further  resistance  must  be  unavailing. 

The  soldiers  were  delighted  in  again  seeing 
the  Emperor,  and  received  him  with  acclamations 
of  unbounded  joy.  The  ofikers  thronged  enthu- 
siastically around  him,  shouting,  **  To  Paris — to 
Paris !  Sire,  lead  us  to  Paris !" 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  we 
will  fly  to  the  succor  of  Paris.  To-morrow  we 
will  commence  our  march." 

At  these  words,  tumultuous  shouts  of  **  Vive 
rEmpereuTf'*  rang  through  the  air.  The  ardor 
was  so  intense  and  so  universal,  that  even  Gau- 
laincourt thought  that  there  were  some  chance* 
in  Napoleon's  favor. 

As  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  court-yard  of 
the  palace,  and  dismounted  from  his  horse,  he 
said  to  Gaulamcourt,  triumphantly,  and  yet  in- 
terrogatively, **  Weill"  as  if  he  would  inquire, 
"  What  do  you  think  now  1'* 

"  Sire,"  Gaulaincourt  replied,  "  this  is  your 
last  step.     Your  Majesty  ought  alone  to  decide." 

**  You  approve  of  my  determination,  that  is 
clear,"  Napoleon  added  with  a  smile.  Passing 
silently,  but  with  friendly  recognitions,  throu^ 
the  groups  of  officers  who  thronged  the  saloons, 
he  retired  to  his  room. 

The  young  generals,  full  of  ardor,  and  who 
had  their  fortunes  to  make,  expressed  an  intense 
desire  to  march  upon  Paris.  The  older  officers, 
however,  who  had  already  obtained  fame  and  for- 
tune, which  they  hoped  to  retain  by  yielding  to 
a  power  which  they  no  longer  felt  able  to  resist, 
were  silent. 

Talleyrand,  president  of  the  Senate,  now  eager 
to  ingratiate  hhnself  into  the  fiivor  of  the  Allies, 
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fill  transaction  was  consummated.  With  enthu- 
siasm the  soldiers  commenced  their  march.  But 
they  were  astonished  in  meeting  no  enemy.  They 
heard  strange  noises  on  either  side  of  them,  as  of 
troops  in  motion,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
concealed  all  distant  objects  from  their  view. 
The  break  of  day  showed  them  the  batteries, 
battalions,  and  squadrons  of  the  Russian  army, 
by  whom  they  were  now  completely  encircled. 
Escape  was  impossible.  'A  cry  of  indignation 
and  grief,  loud  and  long-continued,  broke  from 
the  ranks.  The  rear^guard,  in  the  early  dawn, 
discovered  the  snare  before  it  had  crossed  the 
bridge  of  Essonne.  It  immediately  halted  and 
fortified  the  pass  to  protect  the  Emperor,  resolv- 
ing to  defend  him  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

The  entrapped  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
covered from  their  astonishment,  congregated  to- 
gether in  groups,  almost  insane  with  rage,  and 
commenced  loud  shouts,  in  the  very  camp  of  the 
Allies,  of  Vive  VEmpereur !  Colonel  Ordiner 
called  together  all  the  other  colonels,  who,  indig- 
nant at  the  treachexy  of  their  generals,  immedi- 
ately conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  their 
battalions.  He  accordingly  ordered  the  cavalxy 
to  mount,  and  directed  them  on  Rambouillet,  that 
they  might  return  by  that  circuit<)us  route  to 
Fontainebleau.  The  entire  force — ^infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  cavalry — seized  their  arms,  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  desperation,  commenced  their  march, 
through  the  ranks  of  their  multitudinous  enemies, 
back  to  Napoleon.  "The  roads  and  woods 
echoed,"  says  Lamartbe,  "  with  fury  and  accla- 
mations, the  expression  of  their  desperate  and 
indomitable  fidelity  to  their  vanquished  Emperor." 

Marmont  hearing  the  tidings,  in  great  alarm 


mounted  one  of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  soon  over- 
took the  retiring  column.  **  Stop !"  he  cried  to 
Colonel  Ordiner,  "  or  I  will  have  you  court-mar- 
tialed for  usurping  the  conunand." 

**  I  defy  you,"  the  Colonel  replied.  "  There  is 
no  law  which  compels  the  troops  to  obey  treach- 
ery ;  and  if  there  were,  there  is  no  soldier  here  so 
base  as  to  obey  it." 

The  loud  altercation  caused  a  halt  in  the  ranks. 
The  soldiers  had  respected  Marmont  and  admired 
his  courage.  He  appealed  to  them ;  showed  his 
scars,  and  his  still  bleeding  wounds;  assured 
them  that  peace  was  already  negotiated,  and  that 
the  movement  they  were  making  was  harmless  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Emperor.  He  entreated 
them  to  kill  him  rather  than  disgrace  themselves 
by  abandoning  their  general.  .  The  soldiers,  ac- 
customed to  obedience,  believed  him,  and  shout- 
ing "  Vive  Marmont  /"  bewildered,  returned  again 
to  their  cantonments  within  the  lines  of  the 
Allies.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  commissioners,  uncon- 
scious of  this  treachery,  were  rapidly  approaching 
Paris.     Just  as  the  evening  lamps  were  lighted. 


*  Boorrienne,  who  was  associated  with  Talleyrand  in 
the  Provtaional  Government,  says,  **  The  miasion  of  the 
marshals*'  (Canlaincourt,  Ney,  and  Macdonald)  "had 
caused  the  moat  lively  apprehensions  among  the  members 
of  the  ProTiaional  Government ;  hut  the  alarm  was  equally 
great  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  mutiny  of  Marmont'a 
troops.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  we  were  In  a  state 
of  the  most  cruel  anxiety.  The  Insurrectionary  spirit,  it 
was  (bared,  might  extend  to  other  corps  of  the  army. 
But  the  sucoessAil  gallantry  of  Marmont  saved  every 
thing ;  and  it  wotild  be  impossible  to  eonvey  an  Idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  us  at  Tslley- 
rand's  when  he  related  the  paitieulars  of  what  had  passed 
at  Versailles.'' 
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they  entered  the  gates  of  the  agitated  city.  Can 
laincourt,  leaying  his  companions,  immediately 
obtained  a  private  audjence  with  Alexander. 
The  Emperor,  though  cordial,  seemed  not  a  little 
embarrassed.  He,  however,  promptly  announced 
to  Caulaincourt  that  the  whole  aspect  of  afiairs 
was  now  changed. 

**But,  Sire,*'  said  Caulaincourt,  **I  am  the 
bearer  of  the  act  of  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Rome.  Mar- 
shals Ney  and  Macdonald  accompany  me  as  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  Majesty.  All  the  formal- 
ities are  prepared.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty/* 

**  My  dear  Duke,'*  Alexander  replied,  **  when 
you  departed,  the  position  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  still  imposing.  The  raUying  of  troops 
around  Fontainebleau,  their  devotion  to  the  Em- 
peror, his  address  and  courage,  were  of  a  nature 
to  create  alarm ;  but  to-day  the  position  of  the 
Emperor  is  not  the  same.** 

**  Your  Majesty  deceives  yourself,**  Caulain- 
court replied.  **  The  Emperor  has  at  his  com- 
mand, within  the  circle  of  a  few  leagues,  eighty 
thousand  men  who  demand  to  be  led  upon  Paris, 
who  will  allow  themselves,  in  defense  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  be  cut  in  pieces  to  the  last  man,  and 
whose  example  will  electrify  the  capital.** 

"  My  dear  Duke,"  Alexander  replied,  "  I  am 
truly  sorry  to  afflict  you.  But  you  are  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  what  is  going  on.  The  Sen- 
ate has  declared  the  forfeiture  of  Napoleon.  The 
commaaders  of  corps  of  the  army  are  sending  in 
their  adherence  from  all  parts.  They  disguise, 
under  pretext  of  submission  to  the  mandates  of 
the  Senate,  their  eagerness  to  absolve  themselves 
from  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  who  Is  unfortu- 
nate. Such  are  mankind.  At  the  very  moment 
at  which  we  speak,  Fontainebleau  is  uncovered, 
and  the  person  of  Napoleon  is  in  our  power.** 

**  What  say  you.  Sire,**  cried  Caulaincourt,  in 
amazement — <*  still  fresh  treasons  1** 

**  The  camp  of  Essonne  is  raised,**  Alexander 
deliberately  added.  "  Marshal  Marmont  has  sent 
in  his  adherence  and  that  of  his  division  of  the 
army.  The  troops  which  compose  it  are  in  full 
march  into  the  camp  of  the  Allies.** 

At  this  intelligence  Caulaincourt  was  struck 
dumb  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  After  a  moment*8 
pause,  he  bowed  his  neck  to  the  storm,  and  sad- 
ly said,  **  I  have  no  hope  but  in  the  magnanimity 
of  your  Majesty.*' 

**  As  long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,*'  Alexan- 
der replied,  **  was  supported  by  an  army,  he  held 
the  councils  of  his  adversaries  in  check ;  but 
now,  when  the  marshals  and  generals  are  lead- 
ing away  the  soldiers,  the  question  is  changed. 
Fontainebleau  is  no  longer  an  imposing  military 
position.  All  the  persons  of  note  at  Fontaine- 
bleau have  sent  in  their  submissions.  Now  judge 
for  yourself,  what  could  I  doV* 

Caulaincourt  raised  his  hand  to  his  burning 
brow,  so  bewildered  that  he  was  unable  to  utter 
a  single  word. 

**  During  your  absence,"  Alexander  continued, 
"  a  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  regen- 


cy. Talleyrand  and  others  contended  against  it 
with  all  their  might.  The  Abbe  de  Pradt  de- 
clared that  neither  Bonaparte  nor  his  family  had 
any  partisans — ^that  all  France  earnestly  demand- 
ed the  Bourbons.  The  adherences  of  the  civil 
and  military  bodies  are  pouring  in.  You  thus 
see  the  impossibilities  which  master  my  good 
wishes.*' 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon,**  exclaimed  Caulain- 
court, indignantly,  **  is  betrayed,  basely  abandon- 
ed, delivered  to  the  enemy  by  the  very  men  who 
ought  to  have  made  for  him  a  rampart  of  their 
bodies  and  their  swords.  This,  Sire,  is  horrible, 
horrible!" 

Alexander,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  dis- 
dain, placing  his  hand  confidingly  on  the  arm  of 
Caulaincourt,  said, 

"  And  add,  Duke,  that  he  is  betrayed  by  men 
who  owe  him  every  thing,  every  thing — their 
fame,  their  fortune.  What  a  lesson  for  us  sov- 
ereigns !  I  verily  believe  that  if  we  had  wished 
to  place  Kutusoff  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
they  would  have  cried  out,  Vive  Kutusoff!  But 
take  courage.  I  will  be  at  the  council  before 
you.     We  will  see  what  can  be  done.** 

He  then  took  the  act  of  abdication,  read  it, 
and  expressed  much  surprise  that  it  contained  no 
stipulations  for  Napoleon  personally.  "But  I 
have  been  his  fnend,**  said  Alexander,  **  and  I 
will  still  be  his  advocate.  I  will  insist  that  he 
shall  retain  his  imperial  title,  with  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Elba,  or  some  other  island." 

As  Caulaincourt  was  passing  out  of  the  couii- 
yard,  exasperated  by  grief  and  despair,  he  met 
the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  who,  with  the  basest  syco- 
phancy, was  hovering  around  the  court  of  the  Al- 
lies. Tho  smiling  ecclesiastic,  complacently  rub- 
bing his  hands,  advanced  to  meet  the  tall,  courtly, 
and  dignified  Duke,  exclaiming, 

"  I  am  charmed  to  see  you.*' 

Caulaincourt  fixed  his  eye  sternly  upon  him, 
and  was  proudly  passing  by,  refusing  to  return 
his'  salutation,  when  the  Abbe  ventured  to  add, 
with  an  tkisulting  smile,  "Your  afiairs  are  not 
going  on  very  prosperously,  Duke." 

Caulaincourt  could  restrain  his  indignation  no 
longer.  He  lost  all  self-control.  Slelzing  the 
astonished  and  gray-headed  Abbe  by  the  col- 
lar, he  exclaimed,  "  You  are  a  villain,  sir  !*'  and 
after  almost  shaking  his  breath  out  of  his  body, 
twirled  him  around  upon  his  heels  like  a  top. 
Then,  ashamed  of  such  an  instinctive  ebullition  of 
fury  toward  one  so  helpless,  he  contemptuously  left 
him  and  went  on  his  way.  The  AbbS  never  for- 
gave or  forgot  this  rude  pirouette.  The  Bour- 
bons administered  to  his  wounded  pride  the  balm 
of  many  honors. 

Caulaincourt  immediately  sought  his  compan- 
ions, Macdonald  and  Ney,  and  proceeded  to  the 
council.  But  he  had  no  heart  to  reveal  to  them 
the  awful  defection  of  Marmont.  They  found 
the  council-chamber  filled  with  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  various  kmgdoms  allied  against 
France.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  earnestly 
talking  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  embr*- 
■ore  S[  a  window.  In  other  parts  o^  the  roonik 
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were  groups  of  EngiiBh,  Russian,  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Swedish  diplomatists,  engaged  in  very 
tnimaf^  conTersation. 

The  entrance  of  the  French  commissioners  in- 
t«nup|ed  the  colloquy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  approached  a  long  table 
oorered  with  green  cloth,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  sat  down.  Each  person  then  took  his 
•eat  at  the  table.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  per- 
haps from  motives  of  delicacy,  was  not  present. 
hard  Castlereagh,  the  English  plenipotentiary, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Caulaincourt  presented,  in 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  the  act  of  abdication  in 
&vor  of  the  King  of  Rome  and  of  the  regency  of 
Maria  Louisa.  For  a  moment  there  was  pro- 
inmd  silence.  Then  Frederick  William,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  remarked, 

«  Events  no  longer  permit  the  Powers  to  treat 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  wishes  of 
France  for  the  return  of  her  ancient  sovereigns 
are  manifest  on  all  sides." 

Maodonald  replied,  "The  Emperor  holds  the 
crown  from  the  French  nation.  He  resigns  it 
lor  the  purpose  of  obtainipg  general  peace.  The 
Allied  Sovereigns  having  declared  that  he  is  the 
imly  obstacle  to  peace,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  himself  when  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
tiy  are  concerned.  But  if  they  deny  him  the 
right  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  son,  great  mis- 
fortunes may  result  therefrom.  The  anny,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  its  chief,  is  still  ready  to  shed 
the  Ust  drop  of  its  blood  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  its  sovereign.'* 

A  smile  of  disdain,  accompanied  with  whisper- 


ings, followed  this  declaration,  as  the  Allies  per- 
ceived that  Macdonald  was  unawaro  how  entirely 
Napoleon*8  position  was  uncovered.  Just  at  that 
moment  Marmont  entered  the  room  with  his 
head  erect  and  a  smile  upon  his  features. 

He  was  received  with  shaking  of  hands  and 
congratulations.  The  discussion  was  again  r»- 
sumed.  Posso  di  Borgo,  the  aid  of  Bemadotto, 
inveighed  loudly  against  the  regency.  He  fool- 
ishly hoped  to  gain  for  his  traitorous  master  tbs 
throne  of  France.  ♦ 

**  As  long,"  said  he,  **as  the  name  of  Nitpoleon 
weighs  from  the  throne  upon  the  imagination  of 
Europe,  Europe  will  not  consider  itself  satisfied 
or  delivered.  It  will  always  see  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  son  the  threatening  soul  of  the  fa- 
ther. If  he  is  present,  nothing  will  restrain  his 
genius,  impatient  of  action  and  of  adventures. 
The  allied  armies  will  have  no  sooner  returned 
into  their  respective  countries  than  ambition  will 
inflame  the  mind  of  this  man.     Again  he  will 


*  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  a  Coreican.  He  was  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  Bourbons,  and  Joined  the  English  in  their 
attack  upon  his  native  island.  As  Napoleon  adopted  the 
canse  of  popular  rights,  Borgo  became  his  Implacable  en- 
emy. He  took  ref\ige  in  London,  and  joined  with  intense 
teal  those  who  were  eonspiring  against  the  popular  gov> 
emment  of  France.  Though  a  man  of  dissolate  habits 
his  elegant  manners  and  his  zeal  fbr  royalty  secured  for 
him  the  fluniliarity  and  esteem  oT  the  English  and  Conti- 
nental aristocracy.  Entering  the  Russian  service,  he 
bad  been  employed  by  Alexander  at  the  court  of  Bema- 
dotte.  '*  He  knew,"  says  Lamartine,  **  that  he  flattered, 
in  Wret,  the  inclinations  of  his  master,  the  intrigues  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  vengeance  of  the  court  of  London, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna,  In  speak 
log  against  the  half  measoTD  of  the  regenej.** 
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•ammon  to  the  field  hU  coontiy,  speedily  restored 
ftom  its  disasters,  and  once  more  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  over  him  those  victories,  so  dearly 
purchased  by  the  treasures  and  the  blood  of  the 
human  race.  If  banished  far  from  France,  his 
counsels  will  cross  the  sea,  and  his  lieutenants 
and  his  ministers  will  seize  upon  the  regency. 
To  allow  the  Empire  to  survive  the  Emperor,  this 
is  not  to  extinguish  the  incendiary  fire  of  Europe, 
but  to  cover  it  with  treacherous  ashes,  under  which 
will  smoulder  a  new  conflagration.  Victory  made 
Napoleon.  Victory  unmade  him.  Let  the  Em- 
pire ML  with  the  man  who  made  it." 

These  sentiments  were  too  obviously  true  to  be 
denied.  The  government  of  Napoleon  was  the 
government  of  popular  rights.  The  Allies  were 
deluging  Europe  in  blood  to  sustain  aristocratic 
privilege.  These  two  hostile  principles  of  gov- 
ernment could  not  live  side  by  side.  Even  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  tasked  to  its  utmost,  could 
not  reconcile  them.  He  has  drawn  upon  himself 
insane  abuse,  even  from  the  sincere  lovers  of  lib- 
erty, for  his  humane  endeavor,  by  a  compromise, 
to  rescue  Europe  from  those  bloody  wars  with 
which  combined  de^iots  assailed  the  dreaded 
spirit  of  republicanism. 

*'  There  are,'*  said  Talleyrand,  **  but  two  prin- 
dples  now  at  issue  in  the  world — legitimacy  and 
chance."  By  chance,  he  meant  the  suffrages  of 
the  people^popular  rights.  But  it  was  not  pru- 
dent to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  **  Le- 
gitimacy," he  continued,  "  is  a  recovered  right. 
If  Europe  wishes  to  eacspe  revolution,  she  should 
attach  herself  to  legitimacy.  There  are  but  two 
things  possible  in  this  case ;  either  Napoleon  or 
Louis  XVIII.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  can  have 
no  other  successor  than  a  legitimate  king.  He  is 
the  first  of  soldiers.  After  him,  there  is  not  one 
man  in  France,  or  in  the  world,  who  could  make 
ten  men  march  m  his  cause.  Every  thing  that  is 
not  Napoleon  or  Louis  XVIII.  is  an  intrigue." 

Thus  contemptuously  was  the  name  of  Bema- 
dotte  flung  aside. 

The  defection  of  the  camp  at  Essonne,  which 
was  the  advance-guard  of  the  army  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  placed  Napoleon  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Allies.  A  corps  of  the  Russian  army  had  al- 
ready been  echeloned  firom  Paris  to  Essonne,  and 
covered  all  that  bank  of  the  Seine.  Napoleon  was 
now  apparently  helpless,  and  the  Allies  triumph- 
antly demanded  absolute  and  unconditional  abdi- 
cation.* It  was  clear  that  Napoleon  was  ruined, 
and,  even  while  the  discussion  was  going  on, 
many,  anxious  to  escape  from  a  fiilling  cause,, 
were  sending  m  their  adherence  to  the  Allies. 

The  French  commissioners,  having  received 
this  peremptory  demand  for  the  unconditional  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon,  now  retired  in  consterna- 
tion to  watch  over  the  personal  security  of  the 
Emperor,  for  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
taken  captive. 

**  Who,"  said  Caulaincourt,  in  tones  pf  anguish, 
**  can  be  the  bearer  of  this  fresh  blow  to  the  Em- 
peror 1"  * 

**  You,"  answered  Ney,  with  tearful  eyes. 
«  You  are  the  firiend  of  his  heart,  and  can,  better 


than  any  other,  sofUn  the  bitterness  of  this  news. 
For  my  part,  I  have  no  courage  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy.  I  can  never,  never  go  and 
say  coldly  to  him — "  His  voice  cht^ed  vriUi  emo- 
tion, and  he  could  say  no  more. 

There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence,  dur- 
ing which  neither  of  the  three  could  utter  one 
word.  Macdonald  then  taking  the  hand  of  Cao- 
laincourt  pressed  it  with  affection,  and  said, 

**  It  is  a  sorrowful,  a  most  sorrowful  mission; 
but  you  alone  can  fiilfill  it  to  the  Emperor,  for 
you  possess  his  entire  confidence." 

Caulaincourt  departed.  He  was  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  painful  thought  that  he  became  quite 
unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  was  struck 
with  astonishment  when  the  carriage  entered  the 
court-yard  of  Fontainebleau.  For  a  time  he  was 
so  transfixed  with  grief  and  despair,  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  seat. 

**  Was  I,  then,"  says  Caulaincourt,  *'  destined 
only  to  approach  the  Emperor  to  give  him  to»> 
turet  I  revolted  at  the  misery  of  my  destiny, 
which  forced  upon  me  the  oflice  of  inflicting  pam 
on  him  whom  with  my  blood  I  would  have  raiy 
somed  from  sufiering.  I  sprang  from  the  car- 
riage, and  reached  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor 
almost  running.  I  know  not  how  it  happened 
that  there  was  no  one  there  to  announce  me.  I 
opened  the  door.  *  Sire,  it  is  Caulaincourt,*  said 
I,  and  I  entered." 

Napoleon  was  seated  at  a  window  looking  out 
upon  the  gardens.  His  pallid  countenance  and 
disordered  dress  indicated  that  he  had  passed  the 
night  without  seeking  any  repose.  Caulaincourt 
hesitated  to  commence  his  dreadful  message.  The 
Emperor  broke  the  silence,  by  saying,  with  an 
evident  eflfort  to  be  calm, 

**  The  defection  of  Essonne  has  served  as  an 
excuse  for  new  pretensions ;  is  it  not  so  1  Now 
that  I  am  abandoned,  openly  betrayed,  there  are 
other  conditions.     What  do  Uiey  now  demand  1" 

Caulauicourt  deliberately  narrated  the  scenes 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  demand  of 
the  Allies  for  an  unconditional  abdication.  The 
indignation  of  Napoleon  was  now  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch.  All  the  gigantic  force  and  energy 
of  his  lofty  nature  burst  forth  like  a  volcano.  His 
eyes  flashed  fire.  His  face  glowed  with  an  almost 
superhuman  expression  of  intellect  and  of  de- 
termination. 

**  Do  these  arrogant  conquerors  suppose,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  that  they  are  masters  of  France  be- 
cause treason  has  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
Paris  1  If  a  handfiil  of  vile  conspirators  have 
planned  my  destruction,  the  nation  has  not  rati- 
fied the  infiunous  deed.  I  will  summon  my  peo- 
ple around  me.  Fools  !  they  can  not  conceive 
that  a  man  like  me  only  ceases  to  be  formidable 
when  he  is  laid  in  the  tomb.  To-morrow,  in  one 
hour,  I  will  shake  oft*  the  fetters  with  which  they 
have  bound  me,  and  rise,  more  terrible  than  ever, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
warriors. 

**  Attend  to  my  calculation,  Caulaincourt.  I 
have  here  around  me  26,000  men  of  my  guards. 
Those  giants,  the  terror  of  the  legions  of  the  en- 
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•my,  flhail  form  a  nacleus  round  which  I  will 
ndly  the  army  of  Lyona,  30,000  strong.  These, 
with  Orenier*s  corps  of  18,000,  just  arrived  from 
Italy,  Suchet's  16,000,  and  the  40,000  scattered 
mider  the  command  of  Soult,  make  altogether  an 
army  of  130,000  men.  I  am  master  of  all  the 
strong  places  in  France  and  Italy,  though  I  know 
noi,  as  yet,  whether  they  contain  aught  but  febns 
and  traitors.  I  am  again  upon  my  feet,'*  said  ne, 
raising  his  head  proudly,  "  assisted  by  this  same 
sword  which  has  opened  to  me  every  capital  in 
Europe.  I  am  still  the  chief  of  the  bravest  anny 
in  the  whole  world— of  those  French  battalions 
of  which  no  portion  has  suffered  a  defeat.  I  will 
exhort  them  to  the  defense  of  their  countxy  by 
the  principles  and  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Above 
my  eagles  shall  be  inscribed,  *  Independence  and 
our  country !'  and  my  eagles  will  again  be  terri- 
ble. If  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  owe  their 
^lendor  to  my  conquests,  wish  for  repose,  let 
them  retire.  I  will  find  among  those  who  now 
wear  worsted  epaulets  men  fit  to  be  generals 
and  marshals.  A  road  that  is  closed  against 
couriers  will  soon  open  before  50,000  men.*' 

As  the  Emperor  uttered  these  vehement  words 
he  strode  rapidly  up  and  down  the  apartment. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and,  turning  to  Caulain- 
oourt,  said, 

'*  Write  to  Ney  and  Macdonald  to  return  di- 
rectly. I  renounce  all  negotiation.  The  Allies 
have  rejected  the  personal  sacrifice  which  I  im- 
posed upon  myself  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the 
peace  and  the  repose  of  France.  They  have  in- 
solently refiised  my  abdication,  and  I  retract  it. 
I  will  prepare  for  the  conflict.  My  place  is  mark- 
ed out  above  or  .below  the  suitee  of  a  fieki  of 
battle.  May  the  French  blood  which  is  again 
about  to  flow  faU  upon  the  wretches  who  wish 
the  ruin  of  thmr  country !" 

Caulaincourt,  contemplating  wiUi  pain  the  in- 
tense excitement  into  which  the  Emperor  ^as 
plunged,  and  conscious  of  the  inutili^,  at  that 
moment,  of  attempting  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
discussion,  bowed  to  the  Emperor,  and  asked 
leave  to  retire. 

**  We  are  one,  Caulaincourt,"  said  the  Emper- 
or, kindly.  *^Our  misfortunes  are  great.  Oo 
and  take  some  repose.  There  is,  henceforth, 
none  for  me.  The  night  will  perhaps  enlighten 
me." 

In  lyiutterable  anguish  -Caulaincourt  retired  to 
his  room  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed.  He 
knew  that  though  the  Emperor  might  probng  the 
bloody  struggle  his  situation  was  desperate.  Al- 
ready armies  containing  six  hundred  thousand 
foreigners  covered  the  soil  of  FVrance.  Reserves 
which  would  more  than  dQuUe  the  number  were 
collected  on  the  firontiers,  waiting  but  the  signal 
to  pour  themselves  into  the  docmied  republican 
empire.  Rebellion  was  in  the  heart  of  France. 
The  new  government  welcomed  all  who  would 
allbidon  Napoleon  and  give  in  their  adhesion. 
Thero  was  now  a  general  rush  of  the  high  func- 
tionaries to  Paris  to  obtain  situations  under  the 
new  dynasty.  Still  the  Allies  stood  in  terror  of 
Napoleon.    They  knew  that  the  masses  of  the 


people  were  all  in  his  favor,  and  they  dreaded  one 
of  those  bold  movements  which  more  than  once 
had  astonished  Europe.  Foreign  troops  now  oc- 
cupied all  the  avenues  around  Fontainebleau. 
Napoleon  was  inclosed  in  a  vast  net.  At  one 
signal  two  hundred  thousand  men  could  spring 
upon  the  little  band  which  still  guarded  him.  But 
the  formidable  name  of  the  Emperor  still  kept  the 
Allies  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  next  day  Caulaincourt  again  saw  the  Em- 
peror, and  informed  him  of  the  fearful  peril  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  endeavored  to  dis* 
suade  him  from  any  attempt  to  extricate  himself 
by  force,  representing  the  extreme  danger  of 
such  a  step  to  the  country,  the  army,  and  him- 
self 

**  Dangers  !*'  exclaimed  the  Emperor;  *<  I  do 
not  fear  them !  A  useless  life  is  a  heavy  burden. 
I  can  not  long  support  it.  But  before  involving 
others  I  wish  to  question  them  as  to  their  opin- 
ion respecting  this  desperate  resolve.  If  my  cause, 
if  the  cause  of  my  family,  is  no  longer  the  cause 
of  France,  then  I  can  decide.  Call  around  me 
the  marshals  ahd  generals  who  still  remain.  I 
will  be  guided  by  their  opinion.** 

The  generals  and  the  marshals,  dejected  and 
embarrassed,  were  soon  assembled.  "  I  have  of- 
fered my  abdication,**  said  Napoleon,  **  but  the 
Allies  now  impose  upon  me  the  abdication  of 
my  fomily.  They  wish  me  to  depose  my  vrife, 
my  son,  and  all  who  belong  to  my  family.  Will 
you  allow  it  1  I  have  the  means  of  cutting  my 
way  through  the  lines  that  surround  me.  I  can 
traverse  and  arouse  the  whole  of  France.  I  can 
repair  to  the  Alps,  rejoin  Augereau,  rally  Soult, 
recall  Suchet,  and,  reaching  Eugene  in  Lom- 
baidy,  pass  into  Italy,  and  there  found,  with  you, 
a  n^w  empire,  a  new  throne,  and  new  fortunes 
for  my  companions,  until  the  voice  of  France 
shall  recall  us  to  our  country.  Will  you  follow 
mer» 

**  I  listened,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "  to  the  Em- 
peror*s  noble  and  dignified  appeal  to  the  hearts, 
to  the  honor  of  his  ancient  Heutenasts.  But 
those  hearts  remained  cold.  They  opposed  the 
interests  of  France ;  a  useless  civil  war ;  and  the 
country  ravaged  by  invasion.  But  they  found 
no  word  of  sjrmpathy  for  the  frightful  misfortune 
which  fell  upon  the  benefactor,  the  sovereign 
who  during  twenty  yean  had  been  the  glory  of 
France." 

Caulaincourt,  unable  to  repress  his  emotions, 
was  about  to  leave  the  apartment.  As  he  rose, 
the  Emperor  caught  his  eye  and  underatood  the 
movement.  **  St<^,  Caulaincourt,**  said  he ;  then, 
taking  his  seat  at  the  table,  he  rapidly  wrote, 

«« April  6, 1814. 

**  The  Allied  Sovereigns  having  declared  that 
the  Emperor  Ni^leon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  a  gener^  peace  in  Europe, 
the  Emperor  Ni^teon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  de- 
clares tha^he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his  hein, 
the  throne  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  that  there 
is  no  personal  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life  it- 
self which  he  is  not  willing  to  make  for  the  in- 
teresU  of  France." 
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Hating  placed  this  impoitaat  paper  in  the 
kanda  of  Cwlaiacourt,  aa  tlie  baais  of  new  ne- 
gotiatioM,  he  calmlj  and  pioudly  tamed  te  hia 
geoerala,  and  aaid,  *'  Oentlemen,  I  with  to  be 
alone.*'  WIma  all  had  left  bat  Caulainoourt,  be 
added, 

^  Theae  man  hate  neitlier  heart  nor  conscience 
I  am  leM  conqaeTed  by  foTtane  than  by  the  ego^ 
tim  and  ingntltode  of  my  biotheia  m  anna. 


Thia  ia  hideous.  Now  all  is  consummated.  Leave 
mCf  my  friend.^ 

"  I  ahan  never,**  aays  Caulainconrt»  "  forget 
these  acenea  at  Fontainebleau.  TlieTe  is  nothbig 
in  histoiy  to  be  compared  with  these  laat  convol- 
sions  of  the  French  empire,  to  the  torture  of  its 
chief,  to  the  agony  of  its  hours,  its  days.    Never 
did  tlie  Emperor  appear  to  me  so  truly  great.*' 
The  tortures  of  suspense  being  now  removed, 
the  heart  of  Napoleon  seemed  re- 
lieved of  an  enonnoos  load.    Allow- 
ing himself  to  indulge  in  no  useless 
repinings,  with  dignity  and  graceibl- 
he  submitted  to  Ids  destiny.    Ha 
had  aufiicient  self-command  at  least 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment.   No  reproaches  es- 
caped his  lips,  and  he  addressed  alt 
around  him  only  in  tones  of  benignity 
and  kindness.    The  noble  and  digni- 
fied resignation  he  displayed  surprised 
all,  and  won  their  aidmiration.    He 
conversed  ftmiKariy,  and  as  a  private 
citixen,  respecting  the  events  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Empire,  as  if 
they  had  been  matters  of  a  past  cen- 
tuiy,  having  no  reference  to  himself. 
But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Al- 
liea  that  they  had  driven  Napoleon 
litom  the  throne.     He  was  still  en- 
throned in  the  hearts  of  the  French 
people.    It  was  essential  to  the  final 
aucceas  of  the  cause  of  the  Allies  that 
the  reputation  of  Napoleon  should 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  people  of 
France  should  look  upon  him  as  a 
•elfish  and  merciless  monster     The 
Allies  had  now  the  control  of  the  presa 
of  all  Europe.   They  could  deluge  the 
nations  with  libels  to  which  Napoleon 
could  make  no  possible  reply.     The 
peii  of  Chateaubriand  was  dipped  in 
ming^  venom  and  gall  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  crime. 
His  world-renowned  pam- 
phlet on   **  Bonaparte   and 
the  Bourbons,"  was  the  most 
cold,  merciless,  infamous  aa- 
saaaination  of  character  his- 
tory haa  recorded.  There  is 
no  historian  who  assails  Na- 
poleon with,  more  acrimony 
than  Lamartine ;    and  yet 
even  he  speaka  of  this  atro- 
cious wori[  in  the  following 
terms: 

<*M.  Chateaubriand,  the 
first  writer  of  the  day,  did 
not  preserve  either  his  gen- 
ius or  his  conscience  from 
the  outpouring  of  insults  and 
calumniea  upon  a  great  but 
a  fidlen  name.  He  had 
written  a  severe  pamphlet 
against  the  Emperor  and  in 
fiivor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
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Bourbons,  in  which  he  dragged  hie  name  through 
the  blood  and  the  chamel-houeee  of  time.  He 
himself  performed  in  it  the  office  of  hangman  to 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor.  He  had  formeriy 
praised  him,  even  by  sacred  comparisons,  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Bible.  After  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  d*Enghicn,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
writer,  which  had  changed  into  contempt,  had 
placed  him  in  a  secret  but  cautious  opposition. 
He  called  himself  proscribed  and  persecuted; 
yet  he  never  was  pro^ribed,  except  by  imperial 
favors;  nor  persecuted,  except  by  the  affected 
contempt  of  his  master. 

**  However  this  may  have  been,  he  bore  about 
him  for  several  monthahis  unedited  pamphlet, 
as  the  sword  which  was  to  give  the  last  blow  to 
the  tyrant.  This  pamphlet,  printed  in  the  night, 
and  delivered  in  fragments  to  the  journals,  inun- 
dated Paris  in  the  morning,  and  very  shortly  all 
France,  with  maledictions  against  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire.  Napo&eon  was  there  painted 
in  the  traiu  of  the  modem  Attila,  and  with  the 
features,  still  more  hideous,  of  a  hangman,  ef- 
fecting, with  his  own  hands,  the  executions  in 
which  he  delighted.  He  was  represented  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  torturing  the  conscience  of  Pius  VII., 
and  dragging  the  pontiff^  by  his  white  locks,  on 
the  flags  of  his  prison — a  martyr  at  once  to  his 
complaisance  for,  and  resistance  of^the  crowned 
upstart.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  opened  all  the 
dungeons  to  indicate  therein  to  the  people,  with 

.his  finger,  the  tortures,  the  gags,  the  pretended 
silent  assassination  of  victims.  He  raked  up  all 
the  ashes,  from  that  of  Pichegru  down  to  the 
plague-hospital  at  Jafia,  to  drag  from  out  of  the 
long-buried  mass  accusations,  suspicions,  and 
crimes.  It  was  the  bitter  speech  of  the  public 
prosecutor  of  humanity  and  of  liberty,  written 
by  the  hand  of  the  Furies,  against  the  great  cul- 
prit of  the  age.     He  did  not  spare  lus  enemy 

.even  those  vile  accusations  of  sordid  avarice  and 

.  of  peculation  which  penetrate  the  deepest,  and 
tarnish  the  most,  in  the  vulgar  and  venal  souls 
of  the  multitude.  Robbery,  cowardice,  cruelty, 
sword,  poison,  every  thing  served  as  a  weapon 

vto  stab  that  fame  he  wished  to  extinguish.  This 
book,  issued  leaf  by  leaf  to  the  public  during 
several  days,  was  the  more  terrible,  inasmuch  as 
it  succeeded  the  long  silence  of  a  mute  opposi- 
tion. 

**  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  putting  forth  this 
character  of  Napoleon  as  food  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  people,  and  a  homage  to  the  royalist  party, 
was  guilty  of  an  action  which  no  political  pas- 
sion can  excuse — the  annihilation  of  a  reign 

'by  poisoned  weapons.  But  this  wicked  action, 
praised  at  the  time  because  the  time  required  it, 
was  repudiated  at  a  later  period  by  the  con- 

.  science  of  the  age,  though  it  contributed  power- 
fully then  to  render  the  Empire  unpopular. 
When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  presented  himself 
to  Louis  XVI II.  to  rsceive  his  reward  in  the 
shape  of  favors  from  the  new  monarchy,  the 
Prince  said  to  him,  ♦  Your  book  has  been  worth 

.  sn  armi/  to  my  cause  r  " 

Shua  hi  the  Allies  have  had  it  all  their  own 


way.  They  have  been  accuser,  counsel,  jury, 
judge,  and  executioner.  They  have  also  »- 
potted  the  trial  and  written  the  biography.  But 
now,  after  the  silence  of  thirty  years,  Jthe  spfail 
of  Napoleon  emerges  from  its  tomb  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides,  and,  turning  to  a  new 
nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  freemen,  soBdU 
anoth»  trial.  Calmly,  yet  firmly,  these  freemen 
insist  that  he  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  that  ri|^ 
Under  the  influence  of  these  representations 
of  Chateaubriand,  which  were  universally  preva- 
lent thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning — ^whose  name,  as  a  philosopher,  a  philan- 
thropist, and  a  Christian,  I  can  not  mention  but 
with  affection  and  admiration — ^wrote  his  cele- 
brated comments  upon  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  fresh  from  the  reading  of  the  reiteration 
of  those  sentiments  by  Sir  Walter  Scott— of 
whose  **  Life  of  Napoleon**  Dr.  Channing*s  elo- 
quent treatise  was  a  review — and  assumed  that 
the  statements  of  Chateaubriand  and  Sir  Walter 
were  correct.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  age, 
not  the  fault  of  the  individual.  It  is  currently 
reported  that  Dr.  Channing*s  views  upon  this 
subject  were  much  modified  before  his  death. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  intelligent  man  who  thinks 
of  Napoleon  now  as  he  thought  of  him  thirty 
years  ago.  The  writer  of  these  pages,  in  that 
day,  read  Dr.  Channing*s  pages  with  i^proval 
and  delight.  But  we  are  very  certain  that,  with 
the  light  of  the  present  time,  the  candid  and  gen- 
erous mind  of  Dr.  Channing,  ever  appreciating 
greatness  and  loving  goodness,  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  magnanimity 
and  the  virtues  of  that  great  man,  who  even  now 
stands  without  a  rival  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  all  lands. 


STUDIES  FOR  A  PICTURE  OF  VENICE. 

BY  THK  AITTHOB  OF  *'  RBVBRltS  OF  A  BACHBLOB.*' 

I  AM  living  in  a  garden,  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.  Old  arbors,  made  from  trellised 
poles,  which  are  blackened  with  storms  and  with 
years,  stretch  down  through  the  centre  of  this 
garden,  and  are  covered  over  with  the  interiadng 
limbs  of  Lombard  grape-vines.  At  the  end  of  this 
arbor-walk — ^not,  it  is  true,  very  long,  but  neatly 
graveled  and  cleanly  kept — is  a  low  pavilion, 
with  an  embowed  window,  which  looks  out  upon 
the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice. 

A  painting  of  some  Venetian  artist,  who  lived 
before  the  garden  was  planted,  hangs  upon  the 
wall  of  the  pavilion,  and  receives  a  light,  on  one 
side  subdued  by  the  jutting  fragments  of  a  ruined 
palace,  and  on  the  other  reflected  brightly  from 
the  green  surface  of  the  water. 

The  pavilion  is  built  in  the  angle  of  thoee  pal- 
ace walls  which  inclose  the  garden,  and  which 
were  never  raised  to  their  full  height.  They 
offer,  in  their  broken  and  half-ruined  state,  a 
mournful  commentary  upon  the  life  of  that  disso- 
lute republic  which  ended  suddenly  a  half  century 
ago :  since  which  time  no  stone  has  been  ad4|cd 
to  the  palace  walls. 

An  iron  paling,  of  flash  appearance,  swings 
where  the  palace  doors  should  have  hung.     The 
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windowB  are  filled  up  with  mortar  and  brick, 
lave  the  one  when  my  pavilion  looks  out  upon 
the  water.  The  huge  lion  heads  that  stand  out 
here  and  there  along  the  foundation  stones,  are 
grim  with  the  sea- weed  which  the  salt  tide  feeds ; 
and  what  should  have  been  the  court  of  the  pal- 
ace is  given  up  to  the  culture  of  a  few  sour  grapes 
of  Lombardy,  and  to  the  morning  strolls  of  a 
stranger  from  a  republic  beyond  the  ocean. 

From  the  pavilion  window,  I  can  count  the  old 
homes  of  five  Doges  and  of  twenty  noble  Vene- 
tian families;  but  there  is  no  family  of  either 
Doge  or  noble  in  any  of  them  now.  Two  of  the 
grandest  are  turned  into  lodging-houses  for  stran- 
gers ;  the  upper  balcony — a  richly-wrought  mar- 
ble balcony—of  the  palace  of  the  most  noble 
Ducal  family  of  the  Jostiniani,  is  now  decorated 
with  the  black  and  white  sign-board  of  my  late 
host,  Monsieur  Marseille,  keeper  of  the  Hoiel  de 
P  Europe! 

Another  grand  pile,  which  rises  just  opposite 
to  me,  is  filled  with  the  degenerate  officials  of  the 
motiklering  municipality  of  Venice.  I  see  them 
day  by  day  sauntering  idly  at  the  windows,  or 
strutting  with  vain  importance  in  the  corridors 
which  a  century  ago  echoed  the  steps  of  very 
noble  and  very  corrupt  women.  Still  others  bear 
over  the  rich  sculptured  cornices  of  their  doors, 
among  the  marble  masks  and  flowers,  the  painted 
double-headed  eagle  of  the  Emperor  Francis; 
and  the  men  I  see  moving  with  a  stealthy  pace 
over  the  marble  stairs,  are  miserable  Italian 
hirelings,  who  wear  the  livery,  reverence  the 
power,  and  chant  the  praises  of  their  Austrian 
master. 

All  day  long  the  gondolas  glide  back  and  forth 
over  the  green  water  of  the  canal ;  so  near,  that 
I  can  distinguish  faces  under  the  sombre  canopied 
of  the  boats,  and  admire  the  neatly-gloved  hduds 
of  ladies,  or  the  martial  air  of  our  military  rulers. 
At  night,  too,  when  I  choose  to  linger  with  the 
blinds  unclosed,  I  can  see  the  Ughts  trailing  from 
far  down  by  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  when  no 
sound  of  the  oars  is  heard ;  and  can  watoh  their 
growing  glimmer,  and  presently  hear  the  distant 
ripple,  ai^  see  the  lanterns  shining  brighter  and 
bnghter,  and  hear  the  oar  dip  nearer  and  nearer, 
until,  with  a  dash,  a  blaxe,  and  a  shadow  of  black, 
they  pass. 

The  bay  window  of  my  paviUon,  jutting  from 
the  palace  ruin,  has  marble  steps  leading  down 
to  the  water.  At  ten  o*clock  of  the  morning,  if 
the  sun  is  bright,  my  gondolier,  Guiseppe,  is 
moored  at  one  of  the  lions*  heads,  in  his  black 
boat.  A  half  hour's  easy  sail  along  the  path  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  will  set  me  down  at  the  foot 
oftheRialto. 

A  score  of  palaces  fling  their  shadows  across 
the  way.  I  pasa  over,  between  the  Rialto  and 
the  garden  court ;  and  a  score  more,  which  catch 
the  sun  upon  their  fronts,  reflect  it  dazzlingly. 
But,  apart  firom  the  life  which  the  sun  and  the 
water  lend  to  them,  they  have  all  a  dead  look. 
The  foundations  are  swayed  and  cracked.  Gloomy- 
looking  shutters  of  rough  boards  close  up  the 
window-openings  of  sculptured  marble.     Newly- 


washed  linen  is  hung  out  to  dry  upon  the  palace 
balconies. 

Even  the  scattered  noble  families  which  retaia 
the  larger  piles  of  buildings  are  too  poor  and 
powerless  to  arrest  the  growing  decay,  or  to  keap 
1^  any  show  of  state.  A  black  cockade  upon 
the  hat  of  their  gondolier,  with  a  faded  crimson 
waistcoat  for  livery,  and  a  box  at  the  Fenice  The- 
atre, make  up  the  only  ostensible  signs  of  a  vais 
rank  and  of  an  expiring  fortune. 

If  the  whim  or  the  business  of  the  morning 
lead  me  in  an  opposite  direction,  a  few  strokes 
of  the  oar  will  carry  my  gondola  under  the  shad- 
ow of  those  two  granite  columns  which  belong 
to  every  picture  of  Venice,  and  which  are  crowned 
vnth  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  patron 
saint  Theodore.  Here  is  the  gathering-place  of 
all  strangers  and  loiterers ;  and  one  may  wan- 
der at  will  under  the  arcades  of  the  Ducal  Pal- 
ace, or  over  the  billowy  floor  of  the  cathedral 
church. 

But  there  is  a  tramping  of  feet  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  an  active  commerce  in  flowers  and 
oranges,  and  a  business-like  eflronteiy  in  lane 
old  men*  who  serve  as  valetM-de-piace^  that  fa- 
tigues me,  that  seems  altogether  out  of  keeping 
wUh  the  proper  gloom,  and  mould,  and  sloth  of 
the  dying  city. 

My  more  frequent  excursions  are  in  another 
quarter.  Traversing  the  garden  arbor  of  whidi 
I  have  spoken,  and  paasing  through  the  corridor 
of  the  house  which  skirts  the  garden,  I  find  ray- 
self  upon  the  edge  of  a  narrow  canal,  shaded  by 
crumbling  houses,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  ghost- 
like people,  whom  you  see  gliding  in  and  o«t 
only  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  or  at  twilight. 

The  narrow  canal  has  a  foot-way  by  its  aide, 
along  which  passes  an  occasional  bawling  fisb- 
merchant,  who  carries  his  stock  in  a  small  willow 
crate  upon  his  cap ;  cold-looking,  lean  wome», 
with  shawls  drawn  over  their  heads,  and  stoop- 
ing and  slip-shod,  sometimes  shuflle  along  the 
path,  with  cabbages  under  their  arms,  and  disap- 
pear down  one  of  the  dark  courts  which  open  oa 
the  canal. 

I  think  there  must  be  a  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  not  unfrequently  a  bevy  of  boys  (a  veiy 
rare  sight  in  Venice)  pass  along  under  my  wia- 
dow,  under  the  eye  of  a  broad-hatted  priest,  in  a 
broad  black  coat.  But  the  boys,  I  have  observed, 
are  sallow-foced ;  and  have  a  virithered,  mature 
look,  as  if  they  had  grown  old  before  their  time. 
They  seem  to  have  inherited  a  part  of  the  decay 
which  belongs  to  the  desolate  city ;  their  lau^, 
as  it  comes  to  my  ear,  is  very  hollow  and  vague, 
with  none  of  the  rollicking  glee  in  it  which  is 
bred  of  green  fields  and  sunshine. 

A  funeral,  on  the  contrary — ^when  it  passes,  as 
it  sometimes  has  done,  after  twilight,  with  priesCs 
in  white  capes,  and  candles  flaunting  a  yellefw, 
sickly  light  upon  the  still  water  of  &e  canal — 
seems  to  agree  vrith  the  place  and  with  the  people. 
The  sight  does  not  shock,  as  it  does  in  cities 
which  are  alive  with  action  or  with  sunshine ; 
but,  Uke  a  burst  of  lau^ter  at  a  foast,  the  mo- 
notonous funeral  chant  chimes  with  the  mournful 
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liabit  of  the  place,  and  death  seems  only  to  be  a 
louder  echo  of  their  life. 

A  little  distance  away,  there  is  a  bridge  which 
crosses  this  canal ;  a  narrow  alley,  I  find,  at  its 
end,  conducts  through  slmnberous  hooses  to  a 
narrow  quay  and  a  broad  sheet  of  water.  Be- 
yond the  water  lies  the  island  of  Giudeea,  be- 
tween which  and  the  quay  I  am  upon  lie  moored 
the  greater  part  of  those  sea-going  craft  which 
supply  now  all  the  needs  of  the  port  of  Venice. 

Here  are  quaint  vessels  from  Chioggia,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Lagoon,  which  hare  not  changed 
their  fashion  in  a  hundred  yean.  They  have  the 
same  high  peak  and  stem  which  they  had  in  the 
days  of  the  Doges ;  and  a  painted  Virgin  at  ^be 
bow  is  a  constant  pmyer  against  peril.  Here  are 
clumsy  feluccas  from  Crete  and  the  Ionian  islands, 
with  Greek  sailors  half-clad,  who  have  the  same 
nut-brown  faces  and  lithe  limbs  yon  see  in  old 
pictures. 

To  the  westward,  the  canal  of  the  Giudeea 
stretches,  dividing  its  island  from  the  body  of 
the  city,  and  then  losing  itself  in  the  wide,  lazy 
sweep  of  the  Lagoon,  where  you  see  little  isles 
with  tall  beU-towers,  and  scattered  lateen-rigged 
vessels,  and  square-armed  colliers  from  England, 
and  low-lying  fields  of  rashes— 4II  afike  seeming 
to  float  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 

When  the  sun  is  setting,  you  can  not  imagine 
the  vntching  beauty  of  this  scene:  the  blue 
mountains  oi  Treviso  rise  from  the  distant  edge 
of  the  Lagoon  in  diarp,  pyramidal  forms ;  they 
grow  less  and  less  in  size  as  they  sweep  to  the 
souUi,  till  finally,  where  the  smooth  water  makes 
the  horizon-line,  you  can  see,  five  mUes  away, 
the  trees  of  the  last  shore,  seeming  to  rise  ^from 
the  sea,  and  standing  vnth  all  their  lines  firmly 
and  darkly  drawn  against  a  bright  orange  sky. 

From  this  quay — a  favorite  vralk  of  mine — as 
from  a  vessel  on  the  ocean,  I  see  the  sun  dying 
each  night  in  the  water.  Add  only  to  what  I 
have  said  of  the  view  a  warm,  purple  glow  to  the 
whole  western  half  of  the  heavens--the  long 
shadow  of  a  ship  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the 
sound  of  a  hundred  sweet-toned  vesper  bells  ring- 
ing from  out  all  the  towers  of  Venice,  and  float- 
ing, and  mellowing,  and  dying  along  the  placid 
surface  of  the  sea — and  you  will  have  some  no- 
tion of  a  quiet  Venetian  evening. 

Upon  the  bridges  which  spring  with  a  light 
marble  arch  across  the  side  canals  are  grouped 
the  figures  of  loitering  gondoliers.  Their  shaggy 
brown  coats,  with  pointed  hoods,  their  tasseled 
caps,  their  crimson  neck-ties,  and  their  attitudes 
•fa  lazy  grace,  as  they  lean  against  tiie  light  stone 
balustrades,  are  all  in  happy  keeping  with  the 
scene.  A  marching  company  of  priests,  two  by 
two,  with  their  broad  hats  nearly  touching,  some- 
times passes  me ;  and  their  waving  black  cloaks 
stir  the'  air,  like  the  vrings  of  ifl-omened  bizds. 
A  lean  beggar,  who  has  been  sunning  himself 
Aroughout  the  day  in  the  lee  of  a  palace  wall, 
siteals  out  cautiously,  as  he  sees  me  approach, 
and  doflfs  his  tap,  and  thrusts  forward  his  hand, 
with  a  cringing  side-cast  of  the  head,  making  an 
inimitable  pantomime  of  entreaty ;  and  a  coin  so 


small  that  I  am  ashamed  to  name  it  brings  a  m«« 
lodietts  hfntdtUo  on  my  head. 

I  have  eome,  indeed,  to  know  every  fce»wh6eh 
makes  its  ai^tesranoe  along  the  quay  of  the  Gln- 
decA.  A  beetle-browed  man,  with  ragged  ehU- 
^en  and  a  slatternly  wife,  has  k>st  all  my  gytt^ 
pathy  by  his  perverse  constancy  in  begging  and 
in  asking  blessings.  A  dog  in  an  upper  balcony, 
which  barked  at  me  obstreporously  on  the  first 
week  of  my  appearance,  subdued  it  to  a  low  growl 
after  a  fortnight,  and  now  he  makes  only  an  io- 
quiribg  thrust  of  his  nose  through  the  balcony 
hart,  and,  having  scented  an  okl  acquaintance, 
retires  with  quiet  gravity. 

Most  of  all,  I  have  remarked  an  old  gentleman, 
whom  I  scarce  ever  fail  to  meet  at  about  tbs 
vesper  hour,  in  a  long  brown  overcoat,  of  an  an- 
tique fashion,  and  wearing  a  hat  which  must 
have  been  the  mode  at  least  forty  years  ag*. 
His  constant  companion  is  a  young  woman,  with 
a  very  sweet,  pale  frice,  who  clings  timidly  to  his 
arm  ;  and  who,  like  her  protector,  is  clad  always 
in  a  sober-colored  dress  of  an  old  date.  Her  feat- 
ures are  very  delicate,  and  her  hab,  like  that  ef 
all  the  Venetian  women,  singularly  beautifid. 
There  is  no  look  of  likeness  between  them,  or  I 
should  have  taken  them  for  father  and  daughter. 
They  seem  to  talk  but  little  together;  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  poor  girl  might  be 
the  victim  of  one  of  those  savage  marriages  ef 
Europe,  by  which  beauty  and  youth  is  frequen% 
tied,  for  some  reasons  of  family  or  property,  to 
decrepitude  and  age. 

Tet  the  old  gentleman  has  a  very  finn  step, 
and  a  proud  look  of  the  eye,  which  he  keeps  fixed 
steadfastly  before  him,  scaree  deigning  to  notice 
any  passer-by.  The  girl,  too,  or  perhaps  I  should 
nther  say  the  woman,  seems  struggling  to  main- 
tain the  same  indif!erence  vrith  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  and  all  her  side-kx^  are  very  furtive  and 
subdued. 

They  walk  rapidly,  and  always  disappear  down 
a  narrow  court  which  is  by  the  further  bridge  of 
the  quay,  and  which  leads  into  a  mouldering 
quarter  of  the  city.  They  speak  to  no  one ;  they 
do  not  even  salute,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  single 
one  of  the  parish  priests  who  gKde  back  and  forth 
upon  the  walk  by  die  Giudeea.  Once  only,  a  gon- 
dolier, with  a  flimsy  black  cockade,  who  was  loi- 
tering at  the  door  of  a  wine-shop,  lifted  his  hat 
as  they  passed  in  a  very  respectfril  manner ;  but 
neither  man  or  woman  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  salutation. 

The  steadfast  look  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 
the  clinging  hold  of  the  young  woman  upon  his 
arm,  have  once  or  twice  induced  me  to  believe 
him  blind.  But  his  assured  step  upon  the  un- 
even surface  of  the  stones,  and  the  readiness 
vrith  which  he  meets  the  stairs  of  the  successive 
bridges,  have  satisfied  me  that  it  can  not  be. 

I  am  quite  sure  there  is  some  mystery  about 
the  couple — some  old  family  story,  perhaps,  of 
wrong  or  of  crime,  which,  in  its  small  way,  might 
throw  a  light  upon  the  tyranny  or  the  license 
which  contributed  to  the  vrreck  of  the  Venetian 
State.     I  have  hinted  as  much  to  my  professor 
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•l-iangnaget — who  w  ft  wky  liUle  man,  with  fefl> 
idteyM  "and  who  li£ui  psomiKd  todear  up  what^ 
«V0C  myaUfj  ittay  lie  in  the  matter. 

I  «baU  hardly  aee  him,  hcHfrerer,  agaiD — being 
now  Christmas  time — for  a  week  to  come. 

The  Chriatmaa  aeaaon  drags  heavily  at  Venice. 
The  people  may  poeaibly  be  good  Chriatiana,  but 
fhey  are  certainly  not  cbeet^  <mea.  The  air, 
hideed,  haa  a  Chriatmaa-like  cold  in  its  breath ; 
bat  there  ia  no  cheer  of  blazing  fire9  to  quicken 
one's  thankfalneas,  and  to  crackle  a  phristmaa 
Sprayer  fiyr  the  bounties  of  the  year. 

The  pinched  old  women  sleal  ihtough  the  dim 
and  ttUTOw  pass-ways,  with  little  earthen  poU  of 
lire  coals — the  only  fire  which  ever  blesses  their 
disDial  homea.  No  frost  lies  along  the  fields  with 
a  sihery  white  coat,  stiffening  the  grass  tips, 
and  making  eyes  spa  Ale  and  cheeks  tingle ;  but 
the  Venetian  winter  overtakes  you  adrift ;  cut- 
ting you  through  with  cokl  winda,  that  h»wl 
among  the  ancient  houses;  dampeniAg  every 
hUat  with  the  always  present  water ;  and  bring- 
ing cold  tokens  from  the  land-winter,  ia  huge 
ice-cakes,  which  float  wide  and  drearily  down  the 
Lagoon. 

There  are  no  Christmas  songs,  and  no  Christ- 
Biaa  trees.  Only  the  churches  light  up  their 
6hiUy  vauha  with  a  sickly  blaze  of  candles;  and 
the  devout  poor  ones,  finding  comfort  in  the  air 
softened  by  the  burning  of  incense,  kneel  down 
in  hours  together.  The  dust  rests  thkkly  on 
the  tombs  of  nobles  and  of  Doges,  who  lie  in  the 
churdies ;  dark  pictures  of  Tintoretto  stare  at 
you  from  behind  the  altars ;  the  monotone  of 
a  chant  riaes  in  a  distant  comer;  beggars,  with 
filthy  blanketa  drawn  over  thei^  heads,  thruat 
their  meagre  hands  at  you ;  and  a  chill  dampneas 
deavea  to  you  until  you  go  out  into  the  sunlight 
again. 

One  bright  streak  of  this  sunshine  Ues  all  day 
hmg  upon  the  J^tva,*  which  stretches  from  the 
Dural  Palace  to  the  aisenal.  Here  is  always 
gathered  a  motley  throng  of  soldiers^  of  jugglexB, 
of  Punch-players,  and  of  the  picturesque  Turkish 
and  Cretan  Bailors.  Jostling  through  this  crowd, 
and  passing  the  southern  arcade  of  the  Palace, 
you  meet  at  mid-afternoon  of  the  Christmaa  ae»> 
son  with  troops  of  ladies,  who  lounge  up  and 
down  over  the  aquare  of  St.  Markka,  in  a  kind  of 
solemn  saunter,  that  I  am  sure  can  be  seen  no 
where  else.  Qono-by  fashicms  of  Paris  flame 
apon  the  heads  of  pale-cheeked  women,  and  wea- 
zen-&ced  ok!  men  struggle  through  the  mass, 
with  aztzions  and  doubting  daughters  clinging 
dose  to  their  arms. 

The  officers  of  the  ocoupying  almy  stride 
haughtily  upon  the  place,  eying  with  insolence 
whatever  of  beauty  is  to  be  seen,  and  showing 
by  every  look  and  gesture  that  they  are  the  mas- 
ters, and  the  others  thd^menials. 

I  was  looking  on  this  strange  grouping  of  peo- 
ple not  long  ago,  upon  a  festal  day  of  the  Christ- 
mas season,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  the  old  gen- 
tleman whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  upon 
the  quiet  Riva  of  the  Zattere  across  the  Grand 


*  A  Vaastian  term  for  quay. 


Canal.  His  pretty  meek-fiu^  companion  was 
beside  him.  They  paced  up  and  down  with  the 
same  calm,  duqMssionate  faces,  there  in  the  eye 
of  St.  Mark's  and  of  the  crowd,  which  they  had 
worn  in  the  view  of  the  Lagoon  and  of  the  silent^ 
solemn  sunsets. 

It  is  true  they  had  now  gala  dresses ;  but  ao 
old,  so  quaint,  that  they  seemed  to  belong,  as 
they  really  did,  to  an  age  gone  by.  The  old  gen- 
tleman wore  a  bell-shaped  hat,  such  as  one  sees 
in  the  pictures  of  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  its  material  was  not  of  the  shiny,  silky  sub- 
stance of  the  present  day,  but  of  rich  beaver. 
The  lady,  too,  ahowed  a  face  delicate  as  before, 
but  set  off  with  a  coiffure  so  long  gone  by  that 
its  very  age  relieved  it  from  oddity,  and  made  me 
think  I  was  looking  at  some  sweet  picture  of  a 
half  century  ago.  The  richest  of  that  old  Vene- 
tian lace,  which  provdkes  alwi^a  the  covetoua- 
ness  of  traveling  ladies,  belonged  to  hef  costume, 
and  agreed  charmingly  with  her  quiet  manner, 
and  with  the  forlorn  air  which  huog  a  pleasing 
mystery  about  the  couple. 

I  could  not  observe  that  they  seemed  nearer  to 
frienda  or  to  kin  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  than 
upon  the  silent  quay  of  the  Zattere,  where  I  had 
so  often  seen  them  before.  They  appeared  to  be 
taking  their  gala  walk  in  memory  of  old  days, 
utterly  neglectful  of  all  around  them,  and  Uving, 
as  it  were,  an  interior  life,  sustained  only  by  as- 
sociation, and  which  clung  to  the  gaunt  shadow 
of  the  Campanile,  and  to  the  brilliant  front  of  San 
Marco,  with  a  loving  and  a  pious  fondness. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  indeed,  that  those 
of  old  Venetian  blood  should  cherish  vain  and 
pfoud  regrets.  They  are  living  in  the  shadows 
of  a  great  past.  An  inferior  race  of  creatures 
occupy  the  places  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 
The  very  griffins  mock  at  them  from  the  sculp- 
tured walls,  and  every  where  what  ia  new  is 
dwarfed  by  contrast  with  the  old. 

I  followed  the  old  gentleman  after  a  while  into 
the  church  of  St.  Mark.  He  walked  reverently 
through  the  vestibule,  and  put  on  a  religious  ak 
that  startled  me.  Passing  in  at  the  central  door, 
and  sUpping  sofUy  over  ^  wavy  floor  of  mosa- 
ica,  he  knelt,  with  his  ccnipanion,  at  that  tittle 
ahar  of  the  Virgin  upon  the  left,  where  the  ligfats 
are  always  burning  They  both  bowed  low,  and 
showed  a  fervor  of  devotion  which  is  but  rarely 
seen  in  either  Protestant  or  Popish  churches. 

I  felt  sure  that  a  great  grief  of  some  kind  rest- 
ed on  them,  and  I  hoped  with  all  my  heart  that 
the  Virgin  might  heal  it.  Presently  they  raised 
their  heads  together,  as  if  their  prayers  had  bean 
in  concert;  they  crossed  themselves;  the  old 
gentleaan,  as  he  rose,  caat  a  look  of  mournful 
admiration  over  the  golden  ceiling,  and  into  the 
obscure  depths  of  tl^  vaulted  temple,  beckoned 
his  companion,  and  turned  to  pass  out 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  touching 
in  the  manner  of  both,  aa  they  went  through  the 
final  form  of  devotion,  at  the  doorway.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  saw,  in  this  temple  hallowed  by 
reUgion,  the  Uveliest  traces  of  the  ancient  Vene- 
tian grindeur ;  heooe,  indeed,  are  the  moily  nionor 
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aments  of  the  past  Venetian  splendor  which  are 
still  consecrated  to  their  old  service.  The  Palace 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  strangers,  and  idle 
soldiers,  talking  a  new  language,  saunter  under 
the  arcades ;  the  hasins  of  Uie  Arsenal  are  occu- 
pied bj  a  few  disabled  vessels  of  foreign  build ; 
but  in  the  churches  the  same  God  is  worshiped, 
the  same  prayers  are  said,  and  the  same  saints 
rule,  from  among  the  urns  of  the  Others,  the  de- 
votions of  the  cMldren. 

I  could  not  forbear  following  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  companion,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
through  the  neighboring  alleys.  They  seemed  to 
glide  along  before  me  like  some  spectral  inhab- 
itants of  the  ancient  city,  who  had  gloried  in  its 
splendor,  and  who  had  come  back  to  mourn  over 
its  decay.  \^thout  a  thougM  of  tracing  them  to 
their  home,  and  indeed  without  any  distinctness 
of  intent,  save  only  the  chase  of  a  phantom 
thought,  I  followed  them  through  aDey  after  al- 
ley. The  paving  stones  were  damp  and  dark ; 
the  cornices  of  the  houses  almost  met  overhead. 
The  murmur  of  the  voices  upon  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark*s  died  away  in  the  distance.  The  echoes 
of  a  few  scattered  foot-falls  alone  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

Sometimes  I  lost  sight  of  them  at  an  angle  of 
the  narrow  street,  and  presently  came  again  in 
full  view  of  the  old  gentleman,  resolutely  strid- 
ing on.  I  can  not  tell  how  for  it  was  f^om  St. 
Mark's,  when  they  stopped  at  a  tall  doorway  in 
the  Calle  Justiniana.  I  had  passed  that  way  be- 
fore, and  had  remarked  an  ancient  bronxe  knocker 
which  hung  upon  the  door,  of  rich  Venetian 
sculpture.  I  had  even  entertained  the  sacrile- 
gious thought  of  negotiating  with  the  porter,  or 
whoever  might  be  the  owner,  for  its  purchase. 

A  shrill  voice  from  above  responded  to  the 
summons  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  with  a  click 
the  latch  6ew  back  and  the  door  stood  ajar.  I 
came  up  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  little 
square  court  within.  It  was  like  that  of  most  of 
the  old  houses  of  Venice.  A  cistern  curbing, 
richly  wrought  out  of  a  single  block  of  Istrian 
marble,  stood  in  the  centre,  set  off  with  griotesque 
heads  of  cherubs  and  of  saints.  The  paving 
stones  were  green  and  mossy,  save  one  narrow 
pathway,  which  led  over  them  to  the  cistern. 
The  stairway,  upon  one  side  of  the  couit,  was 
high  and  steep ;  the  balustrade  was  adorned  with 
battered  figures  of  lions'  heads  and  of  griilhis ; 
at  the  landing-place  was  an  open  balcony,  from 
which  lofly  windows,  with  the  rich,  pointed  Ve- 
netian tops,  opened  upon  the  principal  suit  of 
the  house.  But  all  of  these  were  closed  with 
rough  board  shutters,  here  and  there  slanting  from 
their  hinges,  and  showing  broken'panes  of  glass, 
and  the  disorder  of  a  neglected  apartment.  A 
fragment  of  a  faded  fresco  still  flamed  within  the 
balcony  between  the  windows. 

Only  upon  the  floor  above  was  there  any  sign 
of  life.  There  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  cur- 
tain, a  cat  doimg  in  a  half-opened  window,  and 
of  a  pot  of  flowers. 

I  conjectured  how  it  was:  proud  birth  and 
poverty  were  joined  in  the  old  man.     The  great 


halls  of  the  boose,  which  were  once  Usstive,  wers 
tttteriy  deserted.  The  sun,  which  reached  only 
to  the  upper  rooms,  brought  a  little  warmth  with 
it  No  fire  was  made  to  drive  away  the  damps 
below. 

A  few  pictures,  it  may  be,  remained  upon  the 
walls  of  the  closed  rooms,  the  work  of  esteemed 
artists,  showing  forth  some  scene  of  battle  or  of 
state,  in  which  the  founders  of  the  house  had 
reaped  honors  from  the  Republic.  But  the  richly 
carved  tables  and  quaint  old  chairs,  had,  I  did 
not  doubt,  slipped  away  one  by  one  to  some  Jew 
furniture-vender  living  near,  who  had  preyed  with 
fowning  and  with  profit  upop  the  old  gentleman's 
hnmbl^  condition. 

The  daughter,  too— if  indeed  the  young  woman 
were  his  daughter — had,  I  doubted  not,  slipped 
old  fragments  of  Venetian  lace  into  her  reticule, 
on  day*  of  bitter  ooM  or  of  casual  illness,  to  ex- 
change against  some  little  comfort  for  the  old 
gentleman. 

I  knew,  indeed,  that  in  this  way  much  of  tbs 
rich  cabinet-work,  for  which  the  Venetian  artisans 
were  so  famous  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  gone 
to  supply  the  modem  palaces  of  Russian  nobles 
by  Moscow  and  Novogorod. 

Old  time  friendships,  I  knew,  too  often  went 
to  wreck  in  the  midst  of  such  destitution ;  and 
there  aire  those  of  ancient  lineage  living  in  Venice 
very  lonely  and  deserted,  only  because  their  pride 
forbids  that  a  friend  should  witness  the  extent  of 
their  poverty.  Yet  even  these  make  some  exte- 
rior show  of  dignity ;  they  put  black  cockades 
upon  the  hats  of  their  servants,  or,  by  a  little  ju- 
dicious management,  they  make  their  solitary  fog 
of  all  work  do  duty  in  a  faded  livery  at  the  stem 
of  a  gondola.  They  have,  moreover,  many  of 
them,  their  little  remnants  of  country  property,  in 
the  neighboriiood  of  Oderzo  or  Padua,  where  they 
go  to  economise  the  summer  months,  and  balance 
a  carnival  season  at  the  Fenice,  by  living  upon 
vegetable  diet,  and  wearing  out  the  faded  fineiy 
of  the  winter. 

But  the  old  gentleman  about  whom  I  now  felt 
myself  entertaining  a  deep  concern,  seemed  to  be 
even  more  friendless  and  pitiable  than  these.  He 
appeared  to  conmiune  only  with  the  phantoms 
of  the  past ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  admired  his 
noble  indifference  to  the  degenerate  outcasts 
around  him. 

My  ferret-eyed  Professor  made  his  appearance 
toward  the  close  of  the  Christmas  week,  in  a 
very  hBarioos  humor.  He  is  one  of  those  hap- 
pily-constituted creatures  who  never  thinks  of  to- 
morrow, if  only  his  dinner  of  to-day  is  secured. 
I  had  contributed  to  his  cheer  by  inviting  him  to 
a  quiet  lunch  (if  quiet  can  be  predicated  of  a 
bustling  Italian  Osteria)  in  the  eating-rooms  of 
the  Vapore.  I  had  a  hope  of  learning  something 
from  him  in  respect  to  the  old  gentleman  of  the 
Zattere. 

I  recalled  my  fomer  mention  of  him,  and  or- 
dered a  pint  of  Covegliano,  which  is  a  fiery  little 
wine  of  a  very  communicative  and  cheerful  aro- 
ma. 

**  BeniinmOy^  said  the  Professor,  but  whether 
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Vf  the  wine  or  of  the  mibject  of  my  inquiry  I  could 
nottelL 

I  related  to  him  what  I  had  seen  in  the  Chriet- 
maa  time  upon  the  Place,  and  described  the  par- 
ties more  fblly. 

The  ProiiBssor  was  on  the  akit.. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  traced  them  to  a  cer- 
tain tall  doorway  he  might  reniemberin  the  Calle 
Justtniana. 

**  Lo  coq;M$cOt'*  said  the  Professor,  twinkling 
his  eye.  **It  is  the  Signor  NobiU  Pttaro: 
poor  gentleman!"  and  he  touched  his  temple 
Mgnificantly,  as  if  the  old  noble  had  a  fidliog  in 
his  mind. 

«*  And  the  lady  r*  said  1. 

**  Sua  figiuota^*^  said  he,  filling  his  glass,  after 
which  he  waved  his  forefinger  back  and  forth  in 
an  expressive  manner,  as  much  as  to  say,  **poor 
girl,  her  fate  is  hard." 

With  that  he  filled  his  glass  again,  and  told  me 
this  stoxy  of  the  Count  Pesaro  and  his  daughter. 

STORY    OP   THE    COUNT   PESARO    AND   HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

Pesaro  was  once  a  veiy  great  name  in  Ven- 
ice. There  was  in  former  times  a  Doge  Pesaro, 
and  there  were  high  ministers  of  state,  and 
embassadixra  to  foreign  courts  belonging  to  the 
house.  In  the  old  church  of  the  Fran,  upon 
the  further  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  is  a  painting 
of  Titian's,  in  which  a  fomUy  of  Pesaro  appears 
kneeling  before  the  blessed  Virgin.  A  gorgeous- 
ly-scolptured  palace  between  the  Rialto  and  the 
(Golden  House  is  stiU  known  as  the  Pesaro  Pal- 
ace, but  the  family  which  built  it,  and  which 
dwelt  there,  has  long  since  lost  all  claim  to  its 
cherubs  and  griffins ;  only  the  crumbling  mansidn 
where  live  the  old  Count  and  his  daughter  now 
boasts  any  living  remnants  of  the  Pesaro  name. 

These  keep  mostly  upon  the  Upmost  floor  of 
the  house,  where  a  little  sunshine  finds  its  vray, 
and  plays  hospitably  around  the  flower-pou  which 
the  daughter  has  arranged  open  the  ledge  of  the 
window.  Bebw,  as  I  had  thought,  the  rooms  are 
dark  and  dismal.  The  rich  fiirnitare  whidi  be- 
longed to  them  once  is  g(we ;  only  a  painting  or 
two,  by  famous  Venetian  artists,  now  hang  upon 
the  walls.  They  are  portraits  of  near  relations, 
and  the  brdKn  old  gentleman,  they  say,  lingers 
for  hours  about  them  in  gkxMoy  silence. 

So  long  ago  as  the  m^le  of  the  last  century 
the  fiuaoily  had  become  small,  and  reduced  in 
wealth.  The  head  of  the  house,  however,  was  an 
important  member  of  the  State,  and  was  suspect- 
ed (for  such  things  were  never  known  in  Venice) 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  tenible  Council  of  Three. 

This  man,  the  Count  Giovanni  Pesaio,  whose 
manner  was  stem,  and  whose  afiS>otiens  seemed 
all  of  them  to  have  beeome  abeesbed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  State,  was  a  widower.  There  were 
stories  that  even  the  Countess  hi  her  Ufo-timehad 
foUen  under  the  suspicions  of  the  Council  of  In- 
quisition, and  that  tbs  sUent  husband  either  oouU 
not  or  would  not  guard  her  from  the  cruel  watch 
which  destroyed  hsrhapptneM  and  shortened  her 
days. 


She  left  two  sons,  Antonio  and  Enrico.  By  a 
rule  of  the  Venetian  State  not  more  than  one  son 
of  a  noble  family  was  allowed  to  marry,  except 
their  fortune  was  great  enough  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  a  divided  household.  The  loss  of 
Candia  and  the  gaming-tables  of  the  Ridotto  had 
together  so  far  diminished  the  wealth  of  the  Count 
Pesaro,  that  Antonio  alone  was  privileged  lo 
choose  a  bride,  and  under  the  advices  of  a  State 
which  exercised  a  more  than  flitherly  interest  in 
those  matters  he  was  very  early  b^rothed  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Contarini 

But  Antonio  wore  a  careless  and  dissduls 
habit  of  life ;  he  indulged  fireely  in  the  licentious 
intrigues  of  Venice,  and  showed  little  respect  for 
the  claims  which  bound  him  to  a  noble  maiden, 
whom  he  had  scarce  seen. 

Enrico,  the  younger  son,  destined  at  one  time 
for  the  Church,  had  more  eaution  but  far  less  gen- 
erosity in  his  nature,  and,  covering  his  dissolute- 
ness under  the  mask  of  sanctity,  he  chafed  him* 
self  into  a  bitter  jealousy  of  the  brother  whose 
privileges  so  hx  exceeded  his  own.  Fra  Paolo, 
his  priestly  tutor  and  companion,  viras  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  Franciscans,  who,  like  many  of  the 
Venetian  priesthood  in  the  latter  days  of  the  oli- 
garcfay,  pud  little  heed  to  his  vows,  and  used  the 
stole  and  the  mask  to  conceal  the  appetites  of  a 
debased  nature.  With  his  assistance  Enrico  took 
a  delight  in  plotting  the  discomfiture  of  the  secret 
intrigues  of  his  brother,  and  in  bringing  to  the 
ears  of  the  Contarini  the  scandal  attaching  to  the 
affianced  fover  of  their  noble  daughter. 

Affi&irs  stood  in  this  vrise  in  the  ancient  house 
of  Pesaro  when  (it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century)  one  of  the  bst  royal  embas- 
si^rs  of  France  established  himself  in  a  palace 
near  to  the  church  of  San  Zaccaria,  and  separ^ 
ated  only  by  a  nurow  canal  from  that  occupied 
by  the'  Count  Pesaro. 

The  lifo  of  foreign  embassadors,  and  most  of 
all  the  embassadors  of  France,  was  always  jeal- 
ously watched  in  Veniee,  and  many  a  householder 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  an  embassador's  residence  recttved 
secret  orders  to  quit  his  abode,  and  anly  found  a 
canse  in  its  speedy  occupation  by  those  masked 
spies  of  the  Republic  who  passed  secretly  in  and 
out  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

The  Inquisition,  however,  had  its  own  reasons 
for  leaving  the  Pesaro  family  undisturbed.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  design  of  the  mysterious  powers 
of  the  State  to  embroil  the  house  of  Pesaro  in 
criminal  correspondence  with  the  envoy  of  France ; 
perhaps  Fra  Paolo,  who  had  free  access  to  the 
Pesaro  Palace,  was  a  spy  of  St.  Mark's;  or  per- 
haps (men  whispered  it  in  trembling)  the  stem 
Count  Pesaro  hhnself  held  a  place  in  the  avrftil 
(Council  of  Three. 

The  side-canals  of  Vemce  are  not  wide,  and 
looking  across,  where  the  jealous  Venetian  blinds 
do  not  foibid  the  view,  one  can  easily  observe  the 
movements  of  an  opposite  neighbor.  Most  of  the 
rooms  of  the  palace  of  the  embassador  were  care- 
ftiUy  screened,  but  yet  the  water-door,  the  grand 
hall  of  entfinoe,  And  the  maiMe  st^xway  were 
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fiilhf  exposed,  and  the  quick  eyea  of  Antonio  4nd 
Enrico  did  not  £ul  to  notice  a  lithe  figure,  which 
from  day  to  day  gUded  over  the  marble  eteptv  or 
threw  ite  ihadow  acroee  the  marble  haU. 

Blanche  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  embae- 
sador,  and  beaidee  her  there  remained  to  him  no 
fiuniiy.  She  had  just  reached  that  age  when 
the  romance  of  life  ia  etrongeet ;  and  the  music 
stealing  over  the  water  £rom  floating  canopies,  the 
masked  figures  passing  Uke  phantoms  under  the 
ahadow  of  palaces,  and  all  the  license  ud  silence 
of  Venice,  created  for  her  a  wild,  strange  charm, 
both  mysterious  and  dangerous.  The  very  se- 
cvecy  of  Venetian  intrigues  contrasted  favorably 
to  her  romantic  thought  with  the  brilliant  profli- 
gacy of  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Nor  were  her  face  or  figure  such  as  to  pass 
unnoticed  even  among  the  most  attractive  of  the 
Venetian  beauties.  The  brothers  Pesaro,  wearied 
of  their  jealous  striie  among  the  masked  mtri- 
guantes  who  frequented  the  tables  of  the  Ridotto, 
were  kindled  into  wholly  new  endeavor  by  a  sight 
of  the  bk>oming  iace  of  the  Western  stranger. 

The  difficulties  which  hedged  all  approadi, 
served  here  (as  they  always  serve)  to  quicken  in- 
genuity and  to  multiply  resources.  The  State 
was  jealous  of  all  conununicotion  with  the  ftmi- 
lias  of  embassadors ;  marriage  with  an  alien,  on 
the  part  of  a  member  of  a  noble  iamily,  tl^as 
scrupulously  fortkidden.  Antonio  was  steady 
betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house  which 
never  ^led  of  means  to  avenge  its  vrrongs.  En- 
rico, the  younger,  was  in  the  eye  of  the  State 
sworn  to  celibacy  and  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

But  the  bright  eyes  of  Blanche,  and  the  pi- 
quancy of  her  girlish,  open  look,  were  stronger 
than  the  ties  of  a  forced  betrothal,  or  the  mock- 
ery of  mooastio  bonds. 

Music  from  unseen  musciaas  stole  at  night 
through  the  narrowed  canal  where  rose  the  ]^- 
ace  of  the  Pesaro.  Flowers  from  «nseen  hvids 
were  floated  at  morning  upon  the  marble  steps 
open  which  the  balconies  of  the  Pesaro  Palace 
looked  down ;  and  alws^s  the  eager  and  girlish 
Blanche  kept  strict  watch  through  the  kindly 
Venetian  bhnds  for  the  figures  which  stole  by 
night  over  the  surfiuse  of  the  water,  and  for  the 
ii^ts  which  glimmered  in  the  patrician  house  that 
stood  over  against  the  palace  of  her  lather. 

A  French  lady,  moreover,  brought  with  her 
fipom  her  own  court  more  liberty  for  the  revels  of 
of  the  Ducal  Palaoe,  and  for  the  sight  of  the  halls 
ef  the  lUdotto,  than  belonged  to  the  noUe  maid- 
ens of  Venice.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  Pesaro 
brothers  followed  her  thither,  or  that  the  gon- 
doliers who  attended  at  the  doors  of  the  embassa- 
^r  were  accessible  to  the  gold  of  the  Venetian 
gallants. 

In  all  his  other  schemes  Enrico  had  sou^ 
merely  to  defeat  Uie  intrigues  of  Antonio,  and  to 
gratify  by  daring  and.  successful  gallantries  the 
pride  of  an  ofiCended  brother,  and  of  an  offcast  of 
the  State.  But  m  the  pursuit  of  Blanche  theve 
was  a  new  and  a  livelier  impulse.  His  heart  was 
stirred  to  a  depth  that  had  never  befeie  been 
reached,  and  to  a  jealousy  of  Antonio  wu  now 


added  a  defiance  of  the  Stale,  vriuoh  had  sbonT 
him  of  privilege,  and  virtually  condemned  him  te 
an  aimless  life. 

But  if  Enrico  waa  the  moro  oantieas  and  £»> 
creet,  Antonio  was  the  more  bold  and  daring. 
There  never  was  a  lady,  yeung  or  old,  French  or 
Venetian,  who  did  not  peefer  boldness  to  walch- 
flilnesa,  and  andadty  to  cantion.  And  therefere 
it  was  that  Enrico,  kindled  into  a  new  passion 
which  consumed  aH  the  old  designs  of  his  life, 
lost  ground  in  contention  with  the  more  adventov- 
ous  approaches  of  Antonio. 

Blanche,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a  woknan,  and 
from  the  near  windows  of  the  palace  of  the  em- 
bassador, saw  the  admiration  of  the  heirs  of  the 
Pesaro  houae,  and  looked  with  the  greater  fkvor 
upon  the  bolder  adventures  of  Antonio.  The 
watdifiil  kwks  of  Enrico  mud  of  the  masked  Fia 
Paolo,  in  the  gatherings  of  the  Duoal  hall  or  in 
the  saloons  of  the  Ridotto,  wero  not  slow  to  ob- 
serve the  new  and  the  dangevous  fevor  which  the 
senior  heir  of  the  Pesaro  name  was  winning 
from  the  stranger  lady. 

**  It  is  well,"  said  Enrico,  as  he  sat  closeted 
with  his  saintly  adviser  in  a  chamber  of  the  Pe- 
saro Pakoe,  <*  the  State  will  never  permit  an  heir 
of  a  noble  house  to  wed  with  the  daughter  of  an 
alien  ;  the  Contarini  will  never  admit  this  stain 
upon  their  honor.  Let  the  fewer  which  Blanche 
of  France  shows  to  Antonio  be  known  to  the 
State,  and  Antonio  i*— " 

'*  A  banished  man,"*  aaid  Fra  Paok>,  softening 
the  danger  to  the  assumed  fears  of  the  brother. 

<<And  what  then!"  punned  Enrico,  douli«- 
iuUy. 

**  And  then  the  discroet  Enrico  attains  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  name." 

<*  And  Blanche  1" 

^  You  know  the  law  of  the  State,  my  son.** 

"A  base  law!" 

^  Not  ao  loud,"  said  the  cautions  priest;  "'the 
law  has  its  exoeptiona.  The  embsMsador  Is  re- 
puted rich.  If  his  weahb  could  be  transferred  te 
the  State  of  Veniee  all  would  be  well." 

<*  It  is  worth  the  trial,"  said  Enrico;  and  be 
pressed  a  purse  of  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  de- 
vout Fra  Paolo. 

n. 

The  three  Inquisitors  of  State  were  met  in 
their  chamber  of  the  Docal  Palace.  Its  floor  was 
of  akemate  squares  of  black  and  white  marble, 
and  its  vralls  tapestried  with  dark  faangnigs  set 
off  with  silver  fringe.  They  were  exananing, 
with  their  masks  throvni  aside,  the  accusatione 
which  a  servitor  had  brought  hi  from  the  lion's 
Mouth,  which  opened  in  the  wall  at  the  head  of 
the  second  stairway. 

Two  of  the  inquisitors  wero  dressed  in  black, 
and  the  third,  who  sat  between  the  others— a  tall, 
stem  man — ^was  robed  in  crimson.  The  face  of 
the  last  grew  troubled  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
strange  aoeusation,  affecting  his  honor,  and  pei^ 
haps  his  own  safety.  For  even  tins  terrible  coon- 
dl-cfaamber  had  its  own  law  among  its  naembers, 
and  ita  own  punishment  for  indisoetion.  More 
than  once  a  patrician  of  Venice  had  disa^ppecnd 
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•uddeoly^irom  the  eye«  of  men,  aa^  »  myttenooi 
BM0sage  came  to  the  Great  Council  Uut  a  sMt  was 
vacant  in  the  chamber  of  the  Inquiution. 

The  aocuaation  which  now  startled  the  member 
^the  Council  was  this : 

"  Let  the  StaU  beware ;  the  palace  of  Peeara 
is  very  near  to  the  palace  of  Fraace  ! 

"  OnS  or  THE  CONTABIMI.'* 

The  Count  Pesaro  (for  the  inquisitor  was  none 
other)  in  a  moment  collected  his  thoughts.  He 
had  remarked  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  em- 
bassador ;  ho  knew  of  the  gallantries  which  filled 
the  life  of  his  son  Antonio  ;  he  recognized  the 
jealousy  of  the  Contarini. 

But  in  the  membefs  of  the  fearful  court  of 
Venice  no  tie  was  recognized  but  tlie  tie  which 
bound  them  to  the  mystenous  authority  of  the 
State.  The  Count  Pesaro  knew  well  that  the  dis- 
covery of  any  secret  inteicourse  with  tlie  paiace 
of  the  embassador  would  be  followed  by  the  grave 
punishment  of  hisson ;  he  knew  that  any  con- 
spiracy with  that  son  to  shield  him  from  the 
State  would  bring  the  forfeit  of  his  lifo.  Yet  the 
Inquisitor  said,  **  Let  the  spiee  be  doubled  !'* 

And  the  spies  were  doubled ;  but  the  father, 
more  watchful  and  wakefUl  than  all,  discovered 
tiiat  it  was  not  one  son  only,  but  both,  who  l^ld 
guilty  communication  with  the  servitors  of  the 
ambassador's  palace.  There  was  little  hope  that 
it  would  long  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  Coun^ 
cil.  But  the  Count  anticipate4  Uiear  action,  by 
sacrificing  the  younger  to  the  elder ;  thfs  gondo* 
lier  of  Enrico  was  seized  and  brought  to  the 
ahamber  of  torture. 

The  father  could  not  stay  the  judgment  which 
pronounced  the  exile  of  the  son,  and  at  night 
Enrico  was  arraigned  before  th?  three  inquiai|«rs: 
the  masks  concealed  his  judges ;  and  the  fothet 
panned  the  order  by  which  he  was  conveyed, 
upon  a  galley  of  the  State,  to  perpetual  etxili  upon 
the  island  of  Corfu. 

The  rigor  of  the  watch  was  now  relaxed,  and 
Antonio,  fired  by  the  secret  and  almost  hopeless 
passion  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  re- 
turned with  equal  forvor,  leBBwed  his  communi- 
cations in  the  proscribed  quarter.  A  double  dan- 
ger, however,  awaited  him.  The  okl  and  con- 
stant jealousy  of  France  which  existed  in  the 
Venetian  councils  had  gained  new  fosce ;  all  in- 
tercourse with  her  embassador  was  narrow^ 
watched. 

Enrico,  moreover,  distracted  by  the  foilure  of 
a  forged  accusation  which  had  reacted  to  his  own 
disadvantage,  had  foimd  meana  to  communiisate 
with  the  scheming  Fn  Paolo.  The  suspicions 
of  the  Contarini  family  were  secretly  directed 
against  the  neglectful  Antonfow  His  steps  were 
dogged  by  the  spies  of  a  powerful  and  revenge- 
ful  house.  Accusations  again  found  thoir  way 
into  the  Lion's  Mouth.  Proofii  were  too  plain 
and  palpable  to  be  rejected.  The  son  of  Pesaro 
had  ofifanded  by  dinegarding  angagements  au- 
thorized and  advised  by  the  State.  He  had  of- 
fonded  in  projecting  alUanoe  with  an  alien;  he 
^ad  oHended  in  holding  senet  eemmuucatioB 
nith  the  household  of  a  foreign  eabaieador. 


The  offense  was  great,  and  the  punishment 
imminent.  An  inquisitor  iHio  alleged  ezcnees 
for  the  crimes  of  a  relative  was  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  complicity.  He  who  wore  the  crimson 
xobfe  in  the  Council  of  the  Inquiaition  was  there- 
fore silent.  The  mask,  no  less  than  the  long 
and  studied  control  which  every  member  of  the 
secret  council  exerted  over  his  milder  nature, 
concealed  the  strug^e  going  on  in  the  bosom  of 
ths  old  Count  Pesaro.  The  foUow-coundknt 
had. already  seen  the  saoifice  of  one  son ;  they 
could  not  doubt  his  consent  to  that  of  the  second. 
But  the  offense  was  now  greater,  and  the  pun- 
ishment would  be  weightier. 

Antonio  was  Ike  last  sdon  of  the  noble  boose 
of  which  the  bquisitor  wae  dnef^  and  the  fotfaer 
triumphed  at  length  over  the  minister  of  State ; 
yet  none  in  the  seeiet  Council  could  perceive  ^m 
triumphs  None  knew  better  than  a  participant 
in  that  mysteiloos  power  which  ruled  Venice  by 
terror,  how  difficult  would  be  any  escape  fino  its 
oondenmaiion. 

IZL 

It  was  two  hours  past  nadnight,  and  the  lights 
had  gone  out  along  the  palace-windows  of  Ven* 
ice.  The  Count  Pesaro  had  come  back  firom  the 
chamber  of  the  Council ;  but  there  were  ears  that 
cau^  the  M  ctf  his  step  as  he  landed  at  hii 
palace  door  and  passed  to  his  apartment.  Fra 
Paolo  had  spread  the  accusations  which  endan» 
gered  the  lifo  of  Antonio,  and,  still  an  inmate  of 
the  palace,  he  brooded  over  hui  schemes. 

He  knew  the  step  of  the  Count ;  his  quick  ear 
traced  it  to  the  accustomed  door.  Again  the 
step  seemed  to  him  to  retrace  the  corridor  stealth* 
ily,  and  to  turn  toward  the  apartment  of  Antonio. 
The  watchful  priest  rose  and  stole  after  him.  The 
corridor  was  dark ;  but  a  gMngner  of  the  moon, 
reflected  from  the  canal,  showed  him  the  tall 
%uie  of  the  Count  entering  the  door  of  his  son. 

Paternal  tendcmeas  had  not  been  charaoterw 
istie  of  the  fother,  and  the  unusual  visit  excited 
the  priestly  curiooity.  Gliding  after,  he  placed 
himaelf  by  the  door,  and  overiieard-^what  fow 
evet  heard  in  those  days  in  Venice — the  great 
Inquisitor  of  State  sink  to  the  level  of  a  man  and 
ofaMier. 

"My  son,*'  said  the  Count,  after  the  firrt  surw 
prise  of  the  sleeper  was  over,  **  you  have  of- 
fended against  the  State  ;*'  and  he  enumerated 
the  charges  which  had  eome  before  the  Inqu^ 


•*It  is  tvne,"  said  Antonio. 
«<  The  State  nevtv  forgeto  or  forgives,*'  said 
the  Count 
«<  Never,  when  they  hsve  detected,"  said  An.* 


"  They  know  aU,"  aaid  the  fother. 

*'  Who  knew  allV*  asked  Anionm  namestly. 

V  The  Cenneil  of  Three." 

"You  know  iti" 

The  Count  stooped  to  whiepcr  in  his  ear. 

Antonio  started  with  terror :  he  knew  of  tho 
popidai  rumor  which  sttributed  to  his  fother  great 
inftience  in  the  Slate,  but  never  until  then  did 
the  toUh  eome  home  to  him,  that  he  was  living 
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under  the  veiy  eje  of  one  of  that  mjiterioui 
Council,  whoseoideia  made  even  the  Doge  tiem- 
Ue. 

**Alrea^,"  punned  the  Count,  <*thej  de- 
teimineTouxpuniahment;  it  will  be  fereire ;  how 
aerere  I  can  not  tell :  peihiqpe — *' 

«*  Baniahmcnt  1" 

**It  may  be  worse,  my  aoii;**  and  the  Count 
waa  again  the  father  of  hk  diild,  folding  to  hia 
heart,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  idiat  was  dearer 
to  him  now  than  the  honor  or  the  saftty  of  the 
State. 

But  it  was  not  for  tearfbl  sympathy  only  that 
the  Count  had  nuMle  this  midnight  visit.  There 
remained  a  last  hope  of  escape.  The  arrest  of 
Antonio  nught  follow  in  a  day,  or  in  two.  Mean- 
time the  barges  of  the  State  were  subjeet  to  or- 
ders penned  by  either  member  of  the  Council. 

It  was  arranged  that  a  State  barge  should  be 
sent  to  receive  Antonio  upon  the  following  night 
to  convey  him  a  ciqitive  to  the  Ducal  Palace.  As 
if  to  avdd  observation,  the  barge  should  be  or^ 
dered  to  pass  by  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  city. 
The  Mbirri  of  the  quarter  ahould  receive  counter- 
orders  to  permit  no  boat  to  pass  the  canals.  In 
the  delay  and  altercation  Antonio  should  make 
his  way  to  a  given  place  of  refbge,  where  a  swift 
gondola  (he  would  know  it  by  a  crhnson  pennant 
at  the  bow)  should  aiwait  fabn,  to  transport  the 
fugitive  beyond  the  Lagoon. 

His  own  prudence  would  command  horses  upon 
the  Padua  shore,  and  escape  might  be  secured. 
Further  intercourse  with  the  Count  would  be 
dangerous,  and  open  to  su^cion;  and  father 
and  son  bade  adieu — ^it  might  be  forever. 

The  priest  slipped  to  his  lair,  in  his  comer  of 
the  wide  Pesaro  Palace;  and  the  Count  also  went 
to  such  repose  as  belongs  to  those  on  whom  rest 
the  cares  and  the  ctimes  of  empire. 

A  day  more  only  in  Venice,  for  a  young  patri- 
dan  whose  gay  lifo  bad  made  thirty  years  glide 
Ikst,  was  very  short.  There  were  many  he  fear- 
ed to  leave;  and  there  was  one  he  dared  not 
leave.  The  passion,  that  grew  with  its  pains, 
for  the  foir  Blanche,  had  ripened  into  a  tempert 
of  love.  The  yoUng  stranger  had  yielded  to  its 
sway ;  and  there  lay  already  that  bond  between 
them  which  even  Venetian  honor  scorned  to 
undo. 

In  hurried  words,  but  with  the  fever  of  his 
footings  spent  on  the  letter,  he  wrote  to  Blanche. 
He  told  her  of  his  danger,  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  stay,  of  the  punishment  that  threatmed.  He 
daimed  that  sacrifice  of  her  home  which  she  had 
already  made  of  her  heart.  Her  oarsmen  were 
her  slaves.  The  Lagoon  was  not  so  vride  us  the 
distance  which  a  day  might  place  between  them 
forever.  He  prayed  her  as  she  loved  him,  and 
by  the  oaths  already  plighted  upon  the  Venetian 
waters,  to  meet  him  upon  the  further  shore  to- 
ward Padua.  He  asked  the  old  token,  fipom  the 
vrindow  of  the  palace  opposite,  which  had  given 
him  pronuee  in  days  gone. 

The  keen  eyes  even  of  Frm  Paolo  did  not  de« 
IMt  the  little  crimson  signal  which  hung  on  the 
following  d^  frwD  a  window  of  (ho  psJaoe  of  the 


embassador;  but  the  wily  priest  was  not  inaetm. 
He  plotted  the  seixure  and  ruin  of  Antonio,  ami 
the  return  of  his  protector  Enrico.  An  aceus»- 
tion  was  dravm  that  day  from  the  Lion*s  Mouth 
without  the  chamber  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
carried  fear  in(o  the  midst  of  the  Council. 

<'  Let  the  Three  beware !"  said  the  accusation ; 
**true  men  are  banished  from  Venice,  and  the 
guilty  escape.  Enrico  Pesaro  languishes  in  Cor- 
fti ;  and  Antonio  (if  traitorous  counsels  avail  him) 
escapes  this  night. 

<*  Lei  the  Onmcil  look  well  to  the  gondola  with 
the  crimson  pennant,  which  at  midmght  crosses 
to  the  Padua  shores !" 

The  inquisitors  wore  their  masks ;  but  then 
was  doubt  and  distrust  concealed  under  them. 

**  If  treason  be  among  ua,  it  should  be  stayed 
speedily,'*  said  one. 

And  the  rest  said,  "  Amen  r 

Suspicion  fell  naturally  upon  the  coundlof 
who  wore  the  crimson  robe ;  tlie  doon  wen  can* 
tiously  guarded;  orden  wen  given  that  none 
should  pass  or  npass,  wen  it  the  Doge  himself^ 
without  a  joint  order  of  the  Three.  A  Stale 
barge  vras  dispatched  to  keep  watch  upon  the 
Lagoon ;  and  the  official  of  the  Inquisition  bon 
a  special  commission.  The  penon  of  the  of* 
fender  was  of  little  importance,  provided  it  could 
be  known  through  what  channel  he  had  been 
warned  of  the  secret  action  of  the  Great  CounciL 
It  was  felt  that  if  their  secrecy  wen  onee  gone, 
their  mysterious  power  would  be  at  an  end.  The 
Count  saw  his  danger,  and  trembled. 

The  lights  (save  one  in  the  chamber  where 
Fra  Paolo  watched)  had  gone  out  in  the  Pesaro 
Palace.  The  orden  of  the  fother  vfere  faithfully 
observed.  The  refuge  was  gained ;  and  in  the 
gondola  with  the  crimson  pennant,  vrith  oarsmen 
who  pressed  lustily  tbward  the  Padua  shon,  An- 
tonio breathed  freely.  Venice  was  left  behind; 
but  the  signal  of  the  opposite  palace  bad  not  been 
unnoted,  and  Blanche  would  meet  him  and  cheer 
his  exile. 

Half  the  Lagoon  was  passed,  and  the  towen  of 
St.  Mark  wen  sinking  upon  the  level  sea,  when 
a  bright  light  blazed  up  m  their  wake.  It  came 
neanr  and  neanr.     Antonio  grew  fearful. 

He  bade  the  men  pull  lustily.  Still,  the  strange 
-boat  drew  nearer ;  and  presently  the  fiery  sigxwl 
of  St.  Mark  flamed  upon  the  bow.  It  was  a 
barge  of  the  State.  The  oanmen  wen  palsied 
with  terror. 

A  moment  mon  and  Uie  barge  vras  beride 
them ;  a  masked  .figun,  bearing  the  symbols  of 
that  dreadful  power  which  none  might  resist 
and  live,  had  entered  the  gondola.  The  commis- 
sion he  bon  was  such  as  none  might  nfuse  to 
obey. 

The  fbgitive  listened  to  the  ma^ed  figun. 

**  To  Antonio  Pesaro— accused  justly  of  secret 
dealings  with  the  embassador  of  France,  forget- 
ful of  his  oaths  and  of  his  duty  to  the  Sute,  and 
condemned  thenfbn  to  die— -be  it  known,  that 
the  only  hope  of  escape  from  a  power  which  has 
an  eye  and  ear  in  every  coiner  of  the  Republic, 
rests  now  in  rsveaBng  the  name  of  that  one,  he 
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he  great  or  small,  who  has  warned  him  of  his 
danger  and  made  known  a  secret  resolye  of  the 
State." 

Antonio  hesitated;  to  refuse  was  death,  and 
perhaps  a  torture  which  might  compel  his  secret. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Count  his  &ther  was  high 
in  power;  it  seemed* scarce  possi^e  that  harm 
coiUd  come  nigh  to  one  holding  place  in  the 
Great  Council  itself.  Blanche,  too,  had  deserted 
her  home,  and  periled  life  and  character  upon 
the  chance  of  his  escape.  His  death,  or  even 
his  return,  would  make  sure  her  ruin. 

The  mask^  figure  presented  to  him  a  tablet, 
upon  which  he  wrote,  'with  a  faltering  hand,  the 
name  of  his  informant,  **the  Count  Pesaro.'* 

But  the  Great  Council  was  as  cautious  in  those 
daya,  as  it  was  cruel.  Antonio  possessed  a 
secret  which  was  safe  nowhere  in  Europe.  His 
oarsmen  'were  bound.  The  barge  of  State  was 
turned  toward  Venice.  The  gondola  trailed  after ; 
but  Antonio  was  no  longer  within  !  The  plash 
of  a  falling  body,  and  a  low  cry  of  agony,  were 
deadened  by  the  brush  of  the  oars,  as  the  boat 
of  St.  Mark  swept  down  toward  the  silent  city 

Three  days  thereafter,  the  Doge  and  his  privy 
council  received  a  verbal  message  that  a  chair  in 
the  chamber  of  Inquisition  was  vacant,  and  there 
was  needed  a  new  wearer  for  the  crimson  robe. 

But  not  for  weeks  did  the  patricians  of  Venice 
miss  the  stately  Count  Pesaro  from  his  haunts 
at  the  Broglio  and  the  tables  of  the  Ridotto. 
And  when  they  knew  at  length,  from  the  ck>sed 
windows  of  his  palace,  and  his  houseless  servi- 
tors, that  he  was  gone,  they  shook  their  heads 
mysteriously,  but  said  never  a  word. 

The  wretched  Pra  Paolo,  in  urging  his  claim 
for  the  absent  Enrico,  gave  token  that  he  knew 
of  the  sin  and  shame  of  the  Count  of  Pesaro. 
Such  knowledge  no  private  man  might  keep  in 
the  Venetian  State  and  live.  Thf^  poor  priest 
was  buried  where  no  inscription  might  be  writ- 
ten, and  no  friend  might  mourn. 

IV. 

In  those  feeble  days  of  Venice  which  went 
before  the  triumphant  entry  of  Napoleon,  when 
the  Council  of  Three  had  themselves  learned  to 
tremble,  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  was  humble, 
there  came  to  Venice,  from  the  island  of  Corfu,  a 
palsied  old  man  whose  name  was  Enrico  Pesaro, 
bringing  with  him  an  only  son  who  was  called 
Antonio.  . 

The  old  man  sought  to  gather  such  remnants 
of  the  ancient  Pesaro  estate  as  could  be  saved 
from  the  greedy  hands  of  the  government ;  and 
he  purchased  rich  masses  for  the  rest  of  the  souls 
of  the  murdered  father  and  brother. 

He  died  when  Venice  died;  leaving  as  a 
legacy  to  his  son  a  broken  estate,  and  the  bruised 
heart  with  which  he  had  mourned  the  wrong 
done  to  his  kindred.  The  boy  Antonio  had  only 
mournful  memories  of  the  old  Venice,  where  his 
femily — once  a  family  of  honor,  and  of  great 
deeds — ^was  cut  down ;  and  the  new  Venice  was 
a  conquered  city. 

In  the  train  of  the  triumphant  Army  of  Italy 
there  came,  after  a  few  years,  many  whose  £uni' 


lies  had  been  in  timet  past  banished  and  forgot- 
ten. An  old  love  for  the  great  city,  whose  ban- 
ner had  floated  proudly  in  all  seas,  drew  them  to 
the  shrine  in  the  water,  where  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers  mouldered. 

Others  came,  seeking  vestiges  of  old  inheri- 
tance ;  or,  it  might  be,  traces  of  brothers,  or  of 
friends,  long  parted  from  them. 

Among  those  there  came,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  great  French  general,  a  pensive  girl 
firom  Avignon  on  the  Rhone.  She  seraied  French 
in  tongue,  yet  she  spoke  well  the  language  of 
Italy,  and  her  name  was  that  of  a  honiie  whidl 
was  once  great  in  Venice.  She  sought  both 
friends  an'd  inheritance. 

Her  story  was  a  singular  one.  Her  gnmd- 
fiither  was  once  royal  embassador  to  the  State  of 
Venice.  Her  mother  had  fled  at  night  from  hif 
house,  to  meet'  upon  the  shores  of  the  Lagoon  a 
Venetian  lover,  who  was  of  a  noble  family,  but  a 
culprit  of  the  State. 

As  she  approached  the  rendexvous,  upon  the 
fatal  night,  she  found  in  the  distance  a  flaming 
barge  of  St.  Mark;  and  presently  %fter,  heard 
the  cry  and  the  straggly  of  eome  victim  of  State, 
cast  into  the  Lagoon. 

Her  gondola  came  up  in  time  to  save  Antonio 
Pesaro!  ^ 

The  government  put  no  vigor  in  its  search  fhr 
drowned  men :  and  the  fugitives,  made  man  and 
wife,  journeyed  safely  across  Piedmont.  The 
arm  of  St.  Mark  was  very  strong  for  vengeance, 
even  in  distant  countries  ;  and  Uie  fugitive  ones 
counted  it  safer  to  wear  another  name,  until 
years  should  have  made  safe  again  the  title  of 
Pesaro. 

The  wife  had  also  to  contend  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  fiUher  whose  abhorrence  of  the  Venetisn 
name  would  permit  no  reconciliation,  and  no 
royal  sanction  of  the  marriage.  Thus  they  lived, 
outcasts  firom  Venice,  and  outlowed  in  France,  In 
the  valley  town  of  Avignon.  With  the  death  of 
Pesaro,  the  royal  embassador  relented ;  but  kind* 
ness  came  too  late.  The  daughter  songht  him 
only  to  bequeath  to  his  care  her  child. 

But  Blanche  Pesaro,  child  as  lAie  was,  coold 
not  love  a  parent  who  had  not  loved  her  mother; 
and  the  royal  embassador,  who  could  steel  hio 
heart  toward  a  sufiering  daughter,  conH  sptad 
little  sympathjr  upon  her  Italian  child. 

Therefore  Blanche  was  glad,  under  the  proton 
tion  of  a  republican  general  of  Provence,  to 
seek  what  friends  or  kindred  might  yet  be  found 
in  the  island  city,  where  hf r  fetber  had  lived,  and 
her  mother  had  loved.  She  foond  there  a  young 
Count  (for  the  title  bad  been  revived)  Antonio 
Pesaro^-her  own  fether's  name ;  and  her  heoiC 
warmed  toward  him,  as  to  her  nearest  of  kin.  And 
the  young  Count  Antonio  Pesaro,  when  be  met 
this  new  couifin  from  the  West,  felt  his  heoiC 
warming  toward  one  whose  story  seemed  to  lift 
a  crime  from  off  the  memoty  of  his  fether.  Them 
was  no  question  of  inheritance ;  fbr  the  two  pa»> 
ties  joined  their  claim,  and  Blanche  becaoM 
Countess  of  Pesaro. 
But  the  pensive  feee  wlueh  had  bloomed  i 
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Um  olives  by  Avignon,  droc^ied  under  the  harsh 
winds  that  whistle  among  the  leaning  houses  of 
Venice.  And  the  Count,  who  had  inherited  sad- 
ness, found  other  and  stronger  grief  in  the  wast- 
ing away,  and  the  death  of  Blanche,  his  wife. 

She  <Hed  on  a  November  day,  in  the  taU,  dis- 
aial  house  where  the  widowed  Count  now  lives. 
And  there  the  daughter  Blanche  left  him  ar> 
ranges  flowers  on  the  ledge  of  the  topmost  win- 
dows, where  a  little  of  the  sunshine  finds  its  way. 

The  broken  gentleman  lingers  for  hours  beside 
the  portraits  of  the  old  Count,  who  was  Inquisitor, 
And  of  Antonio,  who  had  such  wonderful  escape ; 
and  they  say  that  he  has  inherited  the  deep  self- 
reproaches  which  his  &ther  nourished ;  and  that 
with  stem  and  silent  mourning  for  the  sins  and 
the  weaknesKS  which  had  stained  lus  &mily 
Bune,  he  strides,  with  his  vacant  air,  through  the 
ways  of  the  ucient  cii^,  expecting  no  frieul  bat 


Such  was  the  story  which  my  garrulous  little 
Pn>£iessor,  warmed  with  the  lively  Italian  wine, 
(old  to  me  in  the  Locandti  del  Vapore. 

And,  judging  as  well  as  I  can  (rom  the  air  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  whom  I  first 
saw  upon  the  Quay  of  the  Zattcre,  and  from 
what  I  can  learn  through  books  of  the  ancient  gov- 
ernment of  Venice,  I  think  t!lie  stoxy  may  be  true. 

My  lively  little  Prolessor  says  it  is  verissimo ; 
which  means,  that  it  is  as  true  as  any  thing  (in 
Italian),  can  be. 


THE  HAPPY  FAILURE. 
A  STORY  OF  THE  RIVER  HUDSON. 

THE  appointment  was  that  I  should  meet  my 
elderly  unde  at  the  river-side,  precisely  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  The  skiiT  was  to  be  ready, 
and  the  apparatus  to  be  brought  down  by  hjs 
llrizxled  old  Uack  man.  As  yet,  the  nature  of 
ike  wonderfiil  expetanent  remained  a  mystery  to 
aU  but  the  projector. 

I  was  first  on  the  spoi.  The  village  was  high 
Ap  the  river,  and  the  inland  summer  sun  was  al- 
ready oppressively  warn.  Presently  I  saw  my 
imcle  advancing  beneath  the  trees,  hat  ofi^  and 
wiping  his  brow ;  while  far  behind  staggered 
poor  old  Yoipy,'witb  whai  seemed  one  of  the 
gates  of  Gaza  on  his  back. 

**  Come,  hurrah,  stump  along,  Yorpy  !"  cried 
my  uncle,  impatiently  turning  round  every  now 
smd  then. 

Upon  the  blade's  staggering,  ap  to  the  skiff,  I 
perceived  that  the  great  gate  of  9asa  was  trans- 
toned  into  a  huge,  shabby,  oblong  box,  hermet^ 
ieally  sealed.  The  sphinx-like  blankness  of  the 
box  quadrupled  the  mystery  in  my  mind. 

**  Is  this  the  wonderful  apparatus  V*  said  I,  in 
wfiTwnent.  ">  Why,  it*s  nothing  but  a  battered 
old  dry-goods  box,  nailed  up.  And  is  this  the 
thing,  uncle,  that  is  to  make  you  a  million  of 
dbUars  ere  the  year  be  outi  What  a  forlorn- 
looking,  laok-lnstre,  old  ash-box  it  is." 

^Put  it  into  the  skiff!"  roared  my  uncle  to 
Torpy,  without  heeding  my  boyish  disdain.  "  Put 
It  in»  you  grinled-headed  cherub— put  it  in  care- 


fully, carefully !  If  that  box  bursts,  my  ever- 
lasting fortune  coUapseit." 

"  Bursts  t— collapses  1"  cried  I,  in  alarm.  "  It 
ain*t  full  of  combustible^  1  Quick !  let  me  go  to 
the  further  end  of  the  boat !'' 

*'Sit  still,  you  simpleton  1"  cried  my  uncle 
again.  ^  Junip  in,  Yorpy.  and  hold  on  to  the 
box  like  griiif  death  while  I  shove  off.  Careful- 
ly !  carefully !  you  dunderheaded  black !  Mind 
t'other  side  of  the  box,  I  say !  Do  you  mean  to 
destroy  the  box  1" 

"  Duyvel  take  te  pox  t"  muttered  old  Yorpy, 
who  was  a  sort  of  Dutch  African.  **  De  pox  has 
been  my  cuss  for  de  ten  long  'ear.** 

"Now,  then,  we're  off— take  an  oar,  young- 
ster ;  you,  Yorpy,  clinch  the  box  fast  Here  we 
go  now.  Carefully!  carefully!  You, Yorpy, 
stop  shaking  the  box  !  Easy !  easy !  there's  a 
big  snag.  I^lll  now.  Hur^!  deep  water  at 
last !  Now  give  way,  youngster,  and  away  t^ 
the  island." 

<'Tbe  island!"  said  L  ''There's  no  island 
hereabouts." 

"  There  is  ten  miles  above  the  bridge,  though,** 
said  my  uncle,  determinately. 

**  Ten  miles  off!  Pull  that  old  dry-goods  box 
ten  miles  up  the  river  in  this  blazing  sun !" 

"  All  that  I  have  to  say,"  said  my  uncle,  firm- 
]jt  "  is  that  we  are  bound  to  Quash  Island." 

**  Mercy,  uncle !  if  I  had  known  of  this  great 
long  pull  of  ten  mortal  miles  in  this  fiery  sun, 
you  wouldn't  have  juggled  me  into  the  skiff  so 
easy.  What's  tit  that  box!  —  paving-stones! 
See  how  the  skiff  settles  down  under  it.  I  won't 
help  pull  a  box  of  paving-stones  ten  miles. 
What's  the  use  of  pulling  'em  1" 

**  Look  you,  simpleton,"  quoth  my  uncle,  paua- 
mg  upon  his  suspended  oar.  *'Stop  rowing, 
will  ye !  Now  then,  if  you  don't  want  to  share 
in  the  gloiy  of  my  experiment ;  if  you  are  wholly 
indifferent  to  halving  its  immortal  renown;  I 
say,  sir,  if  you  care  not  to  be  present  at  the  first 
trial  of  my  Great  Hydraulic-Hydrostatic  Appara- 
tus for  draining  swamps  and  marshes,  and  con- 
verting them,  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  the  hour, 
into  fields  more  fertile  than  those  of  the  Genes- 
see  ;  if  you  care  not,  I  repeat,  to  have  this  proud 
thing  to  tell — ^in  far  future  days,  when  poor  old  I 
shall  have  been  long  dead  and  gone,  boy — to  your 
children,  and  your  children's  children ;  in  that 
case,  sir,  you  are  free  to  land  forthwith." 

"  Oh,  uncle !  I  did  not  mean — " 

"  No  words,  sir !  Yorpy,  take  his  oar,  and 
help  pull  him  ashore." 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle ;  I  declare  to  you  that — ** 

**  Not  a  syllable,  sir :  you  have  cast  open  scorn 
upon  the  Great  Hydraulic-Hydrostatic  Appara^ 
tus.  Yorpy,  put  him  ashore,  Yorpy.  It's  shal- 
low here  agam.  Jump  out,  Yorpy,  and  wade 
with  him  ashore." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  good,  kind  uncle,  do  but  par- 
don me  this  one  time,  and  I  will  say  just  nothing 
about  the  apparatus." 

"  Say  nothing  about  it !  when  it  is  my  express 
end  and  aim  it  shall  be  famous !  I^it  him  ashore, 
Yorpy." 
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<<  Naj  uncle,  I  will  not  give  up  ny  oar.  I 
hmvt  an  oar  in  thia  matter,  and  I  mean  to  keep 
It  You  shall  not  cheat  me  out  of  mj  abare  of 
^oorgkny." 

<*  Ah,  now  there — that*g  aenstble.  Yom  may 
atay,  yoimgsler.     PuU  again  now." 

We  were  all  aiient  for  a  time,  ateadily  plying 
onr  way.      At  last  I  Tentnred  to  break  water 


'*  I  am  glad,  dear  uncle,  you  have  rereated  to 
me  at  last  the  nature  and  end  of  your  great  ex- 
periment. It  is  the  effectual  draining  of  swamps ; 
an  attempt,  dear  uncle,  in  which,  if  you  do  but 
eoeoeed  (as  I  know  you  will),  you  will  earn  the 
^ry  denied  to  a  Roman  emperor.  He  tned  to 
drain  the  Pontine  marsh,  but  failed.'' 

**  The  wmld  baa  shot  ahead  the  length  of  its 
own  diameter  «nce  tiien,*'  quoth  my  unde,  proud- 
ly. *'If  that  Roman  emperor  weie  hen,  Td 
show  him  what  can  be  done  in  the  present  en- 
lightened age." 

Seeing  my  good  uncle  so  fu  mollifiwl  now  as 
to  be  quite  self^xMoplaeent,  I  Tentured  another 
remaik. 

"  This  is  a  rather  serere,  hot  puU,  dearunde." 

**  Gloiy  is  not  to  be  gained,  youngster,  with- 
out pulling  hard  for  it — against  the  stream,  too, 
as  we  do  now.  The  natural  tendency  of  man, 
in  the  mass,  is  to  go  down  with  the  universal 
current  into  oUiTion." 

**  But  why  pull  so  far,  dear  ancle,  upon  the 
pnsent  occasion  1  Why  pull  ten  miles  for  iti 
You  do^but  propose,  as  I  uklerstand  it,  to  put  to 
the  actual  test  this  admitable  invention  of  youn. 
And  could  it  not  be  tested  almost  any  where  T* 

*' Simple  boy,"  quoth  my  uncle,  **  would  you 
have  some  malignant  spy  steal  from  me  the  fruits 
of  ten  long  years  of  high-hearted,  persevering 
endeavor!  Solitary  in  my  adkeme,  I  go  to  a  sol- 
itary place  to  teat  it.  If  I  fail — ^for  all  things 
are  possible — no  one  out  of  the  family  will  know 
it.  If  I  succeed*  secure  in  the  secrecy  of  my 
invention,  I  can  bdldly  demand  any  price  for  its 
publication." 

**  Paidon  me,  dear  uncle ;  you  are  wiser  than  I." 

**  One  woidd  think  years  and  gray  hairs  should 
bring  wisdom,  boy." 

*'  Yorpy  there,  dear  uncle ;  think  you  his  griz- 
zled locks  thatch  a  brain  improved  by  long  lifo  1" 

*«  Am  I  Yorpy,  boy  1     Keep  to  your  oar !" 

Thus  padlocked  again,  I  said  no  further  word 
till  the  skiff  grounded  on  the  shatlows,  some 
twenty  yards  from  the  deep-wooded  isle. 

"  Hush !"  whispered  my  uncle,  intensely  ; 
"not  a  word  now!"  and  he  sat  perfectly  still, 
slowly  sweeping  vrith  his  glance  the  whole  coun- 
try around,  even  to  both  banks  of  the  here  wide- 
expanded  stream. 

'^  WaU  till  that  horseman,  yonder,  passes !"  he 
whispered  again,  pointing  to  a  speck  moving 
along  a  lofiy,  river-side  road,  which  perilously 
wound  on  midway  up  a  long  line  of  broken  bluffs 
and  cliffs.  "  There — ^he*8  out  of  sight  now,  be- 
Und  the  copee.  Quick!  Yorpy!  Carefully, 
though !  Jump  overboard,  and  shoulder  the  box, 
and— Hold!" 


We  were  all  mute  and  motionless  again. 

"Ain't  that  a  boy,  sitting  like  Zaccheus  m 
yonder  tree  of  the  orchard  on  the  other  bank! 
Look,  youngsters-young  eyes  are  better  than  eld 
—don't  you  see  him  1" 

"Dear  uncle,  I  see  the  orchard,  but  I  cant 
see  any  boy." 

"He's  a  spy — ^I  know  he  is,"  suddenly  said 
my  uncle,  disregardful  of  niy  answer,  and  ti>- 
tently  gazing,  shading  hb  eyes  with  his  flattened 
hand.  "  Don't  touch  the  box,  Yorpy.  Croodi ! 
inmuch  down,  «U  of  ye !" 

"  Why,  uncle— then?  see  the  boy  is  only  a 
withered  white  bough.  I  see  it  veiy  plahily 
now." 

"  You  don't  see  the  tiee  1  mean,"  quoth  my 
uncle,  with  a  decided  air  of  relief,  "  but  never 
mind;  I  defy  the  boy.  Yorpy,  jump  out,  and 
shoulder  the  box.  And  now  then,  youngster, 
off  with  your  shoes  and  stockings,  roll  up  your 
trowsers  legs,  and  follow  me.  Carefully,  Yorpy, 
carefully.  That's  more  precious  than  a  box  of 
gold,  mind." 

"  Heavy  as  de  gelt  anyhow,"  growled  Yorpy, 
staggering  and  splashing  in  the  shallowa  be- 
neath it. 

"There,  stop  under  the  bushes  there  in 
among  the  flags  -so  gently,  gently — there, put 
it  down  just  there.  Now,  youngster,  are  you 
ready!     Follow — tiptoes,  tiptoes!" 

"  I  ean't  vrade  in  this  mttd  and  water  on  ray 
tiptoes,  uncle ;  and  I  dont  see  the  need  of  It 
either." 

"  Go  ashore,  sir— instantly !" 

"  Why,  uncle,  I  am  ashore." 

"  Peace !  follow  me,  and  no  more." 

Crouching  in  the  water  in  complete  seeiei^, 
beneath  the  bushes  and  among  the  tall  flags,  mj 
uncle  now  stealthily  produced  a  hsmmer  and 
wrench  from  one  of  hb  enormous  pockets,  and 
present^  tapped  the  box.  But  the  sound  alumad 
him. 

"  Yoipy,"  he  whispered,  "  go  you  off  to  the 
right,  beli^nd  the  bushes,  and  keep  watch.  If  yon 
see  any  one  coming,  whistle  sofUy.  Youngster, 
you  do  the  same  to  the  left." 

We  obeyed ;  and  presently,  after  considerable 
hammering  and  supplement^  tinkering,  my  un- 
cle's voice  was  heard  in  the  utter  solitude,  loudly 
commanding  our  return. 

Again  we  obeyed,  and  nOw  found  Ae  cover 
of  the  box  removed.  All  eagerness,  I  peepal 
in,  and  saw  a  surprising  multiplicity  of  convo- 
luted metal  pipes  and  syringes  of  sll  sorts  aad 
varieties,  all  sizes  and  calibres,  inextricably  in- 
terwreathed  together  in  one  gigantic  co3.  It 
looked  like  a  huge  nest  of  anaeondas  and  ad- 
ders. 

"  Now  then,  Yorpy,"  said  my  uncle,  all  ani- 
matioQ,  and  flushed  vrith  the  foretaste  of  glory, 
"do  you  stand  thb  side,  and  be  ready  to  ^ 
when  I  give  the  word.  And  do  you,  youngster, 
stand  rMdy  to  do  as  much  for  the  other  side. 
Mind,  don't  budge  it  the  fraction  of  a  bariey-com 
till  I  say  the  woid.  All  depends  on  a  proper 
adjustment." 
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"  No  fetr,  onoke.  I  will  be  caieful  ac  a  Udy'g 
twfeezcfft. 

**  I  I'ant  lift  da  heavy  pox,"  growled  old  Yorpy, 
*'  till  de  wort  pe  giren ;  no  fear  o*  dat** 

**  Oh  boy,"  aaid  my  uncle  now,  nptuming  hii 
lace  devotionally,  while  a  really  noble  gleam  irra- 
diated his  gray  eyea,  locks,  and  wrinkles ;  **  oh 
boy !  this,  ihis  is  the  hour  which  for  ten  long 
years  has,  in  the  prospect,  sustained  me  through 
all  my  pains-taking  obscurity.  Fame  will  be  the 
sweeter  because  it  comes  at  the  last ;  the  truer, 
because  it  comes  to  an  old  man  like  me,  not  to  a 
i>oy  like  you.     Sustainer !  I  glorify  Thee." 

He  bowed  over  his  venerable  head,  and — as  I 
live— something  like  a  shower-drop  somehow  fell 
from  my  fece  into  the  ahallows. 

•*Tip!" 

We  tipped. 

"A  little  more!" 

We  tipped  a  little  more. 

«<  A /«€//«  more!" 

We  tipped  a  Uetle  more. 

•♦Just  a  leetUf  very  leetlc  bit  itiore." 

With  great  difficulty  we  tipped  just  a  UctU, 
▼eiy  UeiU  more. 

All  this  time  my  uncle  was  diligently  stooping 
over,  and  striving  to  peep  in,  up,  and  under  the 
box  where  the  coiled  anacondas  and  adders  lay ; 
but  the  machine  being  now  feiriy  immersed,  the 
attempt  was  wholly  vain. 

He  rose  erect,  and  waded  slowly  all  round  the 
box ;  fats  countenance  firm  and  reliant,  but  not  a 
little  troubled  and  vexed. 

It  was  plain  something  or  other  was  going 
wrong.  But  as  I  was  left  in  utter  ignorance  as 
to  the  mystery  of  the  contrivance,  I  could  not  tell 
where  the  difficulty  lay,  or  what  was  the  proper 
lemedy. 

Once  more,  still  more  slowly,  still  more  vex- 
edly,  my  uncle  waded  round  the  box,  the  dis- 
satisfaction gradually  deepening,  but  still  con- 
trolled, and  still  with  hope  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  sure  than  that  some 
anticipated  effect  had,  as  yet,  feiled  to  develop 
itself.  Certain  I  was,  too,  that  the  water-line 
did  not  lower  about  my  legs. 

•*  Tip  it  a  UetU  bit— very  Uetle  now.** 

**  Dear  uncle,  it  is  tipped  already  as  fer  as  it 
can  be.  Don't  you  see  it  rests  now  square  on  its 
bottom!" 

"  You,  Yorpy,  take  your  black  hoof  from  under 
Che  box!" 

This  gust  of  passion  on  the  part  of  my  uncle 
made  the  matter  seem  still  more  dubious  and 
dark.     It  was  a  bad  s3rmptom,  I  thought. 

•*  Surely  you  can  tip  it  just  a  leetle  more  !*• 

**Not  a  hair,  uncle." 

**  Blast  and  blister  the  cursed  box  then!^* 
roared  my  uncle,  in  a  terrific  voice,  sudden  as  a 
squall.  Running  at  the  box,  he  dashed  his  bare 
foot  into  it,  and  vrith  astonithing  power  all  but 
crushed  in  the  side.  Then  seizing  the  whole  box, 
he  disemboweled  it  of  all  its  anacondas  and  ad- 
ders, and,  tearing  and  wrenching  them,  flung 
them  right  and  left  over  the  water. 

'♦Hold,  hold,  my  dear,  dear  uncle !--do  for 


heaven's  sake  desist.  Don't  destroy  so,  in  one 
frantic  moment,  all  your  long  calm  years  of  de- 
votion to  one  dariing  scheme.     Hold,  I  conjure !  '* 

Moved  by  my  vehement  voice  and  uncontrol- 
lable tears,  he  paused  in  bis  woric  of  destruction, 
and  stood  steadfestly  eying  me,  or  rather  blankly 
staring  at  me,  like  one  demented. 

**  It  is  not  yet  wholly  ruined,  dear  uncle ;  come 
put  it  together  now.  You  have  hammer  and 
wrench ;  put  it  together  again,  and  try  it  once 
more.    While  there  is  life  there  is  hope." 

*'  While  there  is  life  hereafter  there  is  detpetr," 
he  howled. 

**  Do,  do  now,  dear  uncle-— heie,  here,  put  these 
pieces  together ;  or,  if  that  cant  be  doiie  wiib- 
out  more  tools,  try  a  section  of  it — that  will  do 
just  as  w^.     Try  it  once ;  try,  uncle." 

My  persistent  persuasiveness  told  upon  him. 
The  stubborn  stump  of  hope,  plowed  at  and  up> 
rooted  in  vain,  put  forth  one  last  miraculous  green 
sprout. 

Steadily  and  carefully  culling  out  o^the  wreck 
some  of  the  more  curious-looking  fragments,  he 
mysteriously  involved  them  together,  and  then, 
clearing  out  the  box,  slowly  inserted  them  there, 
and  ranging  Yorpy  and  me  as  before,  bade  us  tip 
the  box  once  again. 

We  did  so ;  and  as  no  perceptible  effect  yet 
followed,  I  waa  each  moment  looking  for  the  pre- 
vious command  to  tip  the  box  over  yet  more, 
when,  glancing  into  my  uncle's  face,  I  started 
aghast.  It  seemed  pinched,  shriveled  mto  mouHly 
whiteness,  like  a  mildewed  grape.  I  dropped  the 
box,  and  sprang  toward  him  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent his  fall. 

Leaving  the  woeful  box  where  we  bad  dropped 
It,  Yorpy  and  I  helped  the  old  man  into  the  skiff, 
and  silently  pulled  from  Quash  Isle. 

How  swifUy  the  current  now  swept  us  down ! 
How  hardly  before  had  we  striven  to  stem  it !  I 
thoi^ht  of  my  poor  uncle's  saying,  not  an  hour 
gone  by,  about  the  universal  drift  of  the  mass  of 
humanity  toward  utter  oblivlhn. 

♦*  Boy  !"  said  my  uncle  at  last,  lifting  his  head. 

I  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  was  gladdened 
to  see  that  the  terrible  Might  of  his  face  had  al- 
most departed. 

**  Boy,  there's  not  much  left  in  an  old  world 
for  an  old  man  to  invent." 

I  aaid  nothing. 

^*  Boy,  take  my  advice,  and  never  try  to  invent 
any  thing  but — hi^piness." 

I  said  nothing. 

'*  Boy,  about  ship,  and  pull  back  for  the  box."^ 

♦♦  Dear  uncle !" 

**  It  will  make  a  good  wood-box,  boy.  And 
feithful  old  Yorpy  can  sell  the  old  iron  for  tobaooe- 
money." 

♦'  Dear  massa !  dear  old  massa !  dat  be  very 
fust  time  in  de  ten  long  'ear  yoo  hab  mention 
kindly  old  Yorpy .  I  tank  yoo,  dear  old  massa ; 
I  tank  yoo  so  kindly.  Yoo  is  yourself  agin  in  de 
ten  long  'ear." 

*'Ay,  long  ears  enough,"  sighed  my  uncle; 
**£iopian  ears.  But  it's  all  over  now.  Boy, 
I'm  glad  I've  failed.    I  say,  bey,  feilure  has  made 
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a  good  old  man  of  me.  It  was  horrible  at  first, 
but  I^  glad  Tve  Ikiled.  Praiae  be  to  God  for 
thefaUurer* 

His  face  kindled  with  a  strange,  rapt  earnest- 
ness. I  have  nerer  forgotten  that  look.  If  the 
event  made  my  undo  a  good  old  man,  as  he  called 
it,  it  made  me  a  wise  young  one.  Example  did 
for  me  the  work  of  experience. 

When  some  years  had  gone  by,  and  my  dear 
old  uncle  began  to  fail,  and,  after  peaceful  days 
of  autumnal  content,  was  gathered  gently  to  his 
fiithers — faithful  old  Yorpy  closing  his  eyes — as 
I  took  my  last  look  at  his  venerable  face,  the  pale 
xesigned  lips  seemed  to  move.  I  seemed  to  hear 
again  his  deep,  fervent  cry — **  Praise  be  to  Qod 
for  the  failure !" 


WOLF  NURSES  IN  INDIA. 

STORIES  of  wild  animals  that  have  acted 
the  part  of  nurses  toward  infants  accidental- 
ly or  purposely  exposed,  aie  to  be  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  among  races  of  the 
most  widely  distinct  character.  It  was  a  fiivor- 
ite  legendary  origin  for  a  great  hero,  the  founder 
of  a  nation  or  of  an  empire.  The  stag,  the  bear, 
the  dog,  and  many  others  figure  in  these  tradi- 
tions ;  but,  of  all,  the  wolf  is  the  most  remark- 
able and  the  most  frequently  to  be  met  with. 
What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  old  story  of 
Romulus  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Some 
reality,  however,  underlies  the  wildest  fictions ; 
and  we  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  observations  made  in  North- 
em  India,  which  may  be  worth  the  consideration 
of  some  future  Niebuhr  or  Arnold.  They  were 
conducted  by  a  distinguished  Indian  oflicer,  who 
has  possessed  unusual  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing information  from  the  wilder  and  less  known 
parts  of  the  country.  He  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet, giving  an  account  of  his  investigations. 
In  the  following  notice  we'  shall  use  thifi  pam- 
phlet largely  and  without  scruple,  since  it  has 
acarcely  attracted  the  notice  its  very  curious  sub- 
ject deserves. 

The  wolf  in  India  is  looked  upon,  as  it  former- 
ly-was  in  Northern  Europe,  as  a  saczed  animal. 
Almost  all  Hindoos  have  a  superstitious  dread 
of  destroying  or  even  of  injuring  it ;  and  the  vil- 
lage community  within  the  boundary  of  whoso 
lands  a  drop  of  wolf's  blood  has  fallen,  believes 
itself  doomed  to  destruction.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  the  districts  least  frequented 
by  Europeans,  these  animals  are  very  numerous 
and  destructive,  and  great  numbers  of  children 
are  constantly  carried  off  by  them.  Only  one 
class  of  the  population,  the  very  lowest,  leading 
a  vagrant  life,  and  bivouacking  in  the  jungles, 
will  attempt  to  kill  or  catch  them.  Even  tbrae, 
however,  although  they  have  no  superstitious 
ibar  of  the  wolf,  and  are  always  found  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  its  usual  dens  and  haunts* 
very  seldom  attempt  iu  capture — in  all  probabil- 
ity from  the  profit  they  make  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver bracelets  and  necklaces  worn  by  children 
whom  the  wolves  have  carried  to  their  dens,  and 
whose  remains  are  left  at  the  entrance.     In  all 


parts  of  India,  it  appears,  numbers  of  childfen 
are  daily  murdered  for  the  sake  of  these  danger- 
ous ornaments. 

The  wolf,  however,  is  sometimes  kinder  than 
man.  In  the  nei^^iboihood  of  SuHanpoor,  and 
among  the  ravines  that  intersect  the  banks  of  the 
Goomtee  river,  this  animal  abounds ;  and  our 
first  instance  of  a  **  wolf  nurse"  occurs  in  that 
district.  A  trooper,  passing  along  the  river  bank 
near  Chandour,  saw  a  large  female  wolf  leave  her 
den,  followed  by  three  whelps  and  a  little  boy. 
The  boy  went  on  all-fours,  apparently  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  his  fierce  companions,  and 
the  wolf  protected  him  with  as  much  care  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  her  own  whelps.  All  went 
down  to  the  river  and  drank,  without  noticing 
the  trooper,  who,  as  they  were  about  to  turn 
bade,  pushed  on  in  order  to  cut  off  and  secure 
the  boy.  But  the  gtound  was  uneven,  and  his 
horse  could  not  overtake  them.  All  re-entered 
the  den  ;  and  the  trooper  then  assembled  some 
people  from  Chandour,  with  pickaxes,  who  dog 
into  the  den  for  about  six  or  eight  feet,  when  the 
old  wolf  bolted)  followed  by  her  three  cubs  and 
the  boy.  The  trooper,  accompanied  by  the  fieet- 
est  young  men  of  the  party,  mounted  and  pur- 
sued ;  and  having  at  last  headed  them,  he  turn- 
ed the  whelps  and  boy  (who  ran  quite  as  fast) 
back  upon  the  men  on  foot.  They  secured  the 
boy  and  allowed  the  others  to  escape. 

The  boy  thus  taken  was  apparently  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  and  had  all  the  habits  of  a  wild 
animal.  On  his  way  to  Chandour  he  struggled 
hard  to  rush  into  every  hole  or  den  he  passed. 
The  sight  of  a  grown-up  person  alarmed  him, 
and  he  tried  to  steal  away ;  but  he  rushed  at  a 
child  vrith  a  fierce  snarl,  like  that  of  a  dog,  and 
tried  to  bite  it<  Cooked  meat  he  would  not  eat, 
but  he  seized  raw  food  with  eagerness,  putting 
it  on  the  ground  under  his  hands,  and  devouring 
it  with  evident  pleasure.  He  growled  angrily  if 
any  one  approached  him  while  eating,  but  made 
no  otipection  to  a  dog's  coming  near  and  sharing 
his  fbod.  The  trooper  left  him  in  charge  of  the 
Rajah  of  Hnsunpoor,  who  saw  the  boy  immedi- 
ately after  he  was  taken.  Very  soon  afterward 
he  was  sent,  by  the  Rajah's  order,  to  Captain 
Nicholett'e,  at  Sultanpoor  *,  -for  although  his  par- 
ents are  akid  to  have  recognized  him  when  first 
oapttired,  they  ababdoned  him  on  finding  that  he 
displayied  more  of  the  wdf 's  than  of  human  na- 
ture. 

He  lived  in  the  charge  of  Captain  Nicholett's 
servants  neariy  three  years ;  very  inoffensive, 
except  when  teased,  but  still  a  complete  animal 
He  could  never  bo  induced  to  keep  on  any  kind 
of  clothing,  even  in  the  coldest  weather ;  and  on 
one  occasion  tore  to  pieces  a  quilt,  stuffed  with 
cotton,  and  ate  a  portion  of  it,  cotton  and  all, 
every  day  with  his  bread.  When  his  food  was 
placed  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  ran  to  it  on  ali^ 
fours,  like  a  wolf;  and  it  was  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions lihat  he  walked  upright.  Human  beings 
he  always  shunned,  and  never  willingly  remain- 
ed near  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seemed 
fond  of  dogs  and  of  jackals,  and  indeed  all  ani- 
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mab,  and  leadtly  allowed  tbem  to  feed  with  him. 
He  was  never  Imown  to  laugh  or  mile,  aod  was 
nerer  heard  to  speak  till  within  a  km  miiwtes  of 
his  death,  when  he  pot  his  hands  to  his  head, 
and  sud  it  ached,  and  asked  for  water,  which  he 
drank,  and  died.  Possibly,  had  this  boy  lired, 
he  might  gradually  have  been  faroogfat  to  exhibit 
more  intellect  and  intelligence;  but  almost  er- 
eiy  instance  seems  to  prove  how  completely  the 
human  nature  is  supplanted  by  the  brutal 

The  next  is  still  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Goomtee.  In  March,  1843,  a  cultivator  who 
lived  at  Chnpra,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Sul- 
tanpoor,  went  to  out  his  crop  of  wheat  and 
pulse,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  a  son  about 
three  years  old,  who  had  only  lately  recovered 
from  a  severe  soJd  on  the  left  knee.  As  the  &- 
ther  was  reaping,  a  wolf  suddenly  rushed  upon 
the  boy,  caught  him  up,  and  made  off  vrith  him 
toward  the  ravines.  The  people  of  the  village 
xin  to  the  aid  of  the  parents,  but  they  soon  IotI 
nght  of  the  wolf  and  hi^  prey. 

About  six  years  aflerwaid,  as  two  Sipahees 
from  Singramow,  about  ten  miles  from  Cbupra, 
were  watching  for  hogs,  on  the  border  of  the 
jungle,  which  extended  down  to  the  Khobae  rtv^ 
ulet,  they  saw  three  wolf  cubs  and  a  boy  come 
out  from  the  jungle,  and  go  down  to  drink  at  ^e 
stream ;  all  four  then  ran  toward  a  den  in  the  rav- 
ines .  The  Sipahees  followed,  tut  the  cubs  had  al- 
ready entered,  and  the  boy  was  halfway  in,  when 
one  of  the  men  caught  him  by  the  hind  leg,  and 
drew  Hm  back.  He  was  very  angry  and  savage, 
bit  at  the  men,  and  seizing  in  his  teeth  the  barrel 
of  one  of  their  guns,  shook  it  fiercely.  The  Sipa- 
hees, however,  secured  him,  brought  him  home, 
snd  kept  him  for  twenty  days,  during  which  he 
would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  and  was  fed  ac- 
cordingly with  bares  and  birds.  His  captors 
then  found  it  difficult  to  provide  him  with  suffi- 
cient food,  and  took  him  to  the  baziukr,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Koeleepoor,  to  be  supported  by  Uie  char- 
itable people  of  the  place,  till  he  might  be  receg^ 
nited  and  claimed  by  his  parents.  One  maiket 
day,  a  man  from  the  village  of  Cbupra  happened 
to  see  him  in  the  bazaar,  and  on  his  return  de- 
scribed him  to  his  neighbora.  The  cultivator, 
^e  fether  of  the  boy,  was  dead,  but  his  widow, 
asking  for  a  minute  description  of  the  boy,  found 
that  he  had  the  maik  of  a  scald  on  the  left  knee, 
and  three  maiks  of  the  teeth  of  an  animal  on 
each  side  of  his  loins.  Fully  believing  him  to  be 
her  lost  child,  she  went  forthwith  to  the  Koelee 
bazaar,  and,  in  addition  to  these  two  marks,  dis- 
covered a  third  on  his  thigh,  with  which  her  boy 
was  bom. 

She  took  him  honne  to  her  village,  where  he 
stm  remains,  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  his  hu- 
man intellect  seems  to  have  all  but  dBsappeared. 
The  front  of  his  knees  and  elbows  had  become 
hardened  from  his  going  on  sU-fburs  vnth  the 
wolves,  and  although  he  wanders  about  the  vil- 
lage during  the  day,  he  always  steals  back  to  the 
Jungle  at  nightfkU.  He  is  unable  to  speak,  nor 
can  he  articulate  ai^  Sound  distinctly.  In  drink- 
ing, he  dips  his  fece  into  the  water,  but  does  not 


lap  it  up  like  a  wolf  He  still  prefers  raw  flesh, 
and  when  a  bullock  ches  and  the  skin  is  removed, 
he  attacks  and  eats  the  body,  in  company  wiA 
the  village  dogs. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  shnilar  stories,  we 
come  to  one  which  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable.  About  seven  yean  since,  a  tieopei!, 
in  attendance  upon  Rajah  Hurdut  Singh,  of  Beo> 
dee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghagra  river,  in  the 
district  of  Bahraetch,  in  passing  near  a  small 
stream,  saw  there  two  wolf  cubs  and  a  boy,  drink- 
ing. He  managed  to  seize  the  boy,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  ten  yean  old,  but  was  so  wild  sod 
fierce  that  he  tore  the  trooper's  clothes  and  bit 
him  severely  in  several  plaees.  The  Rajah  nt 
first  had  him  tied  up  in  his  artilleiy  gun-shed, 
and  fed  him  vrith  raw  meat,  but  he  was  afterwaid 
allowed  to  wander  freely  about  the  Bondee  bazaar. 
He  there  one  day  ran  off  with  a  joint  of  mesit 
from  a  butdier's  shop,  and  another  of  the  bazaar 
keepen  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him,  which  penetrated 
his  thigh.  A  lad,  named  Janoo,  servant  of  a 
Cashmere  merchant,  then  at  Bondee,  took  com- 
passioo  OB  the  poor  boy,  extracted  the  arrow  from 
his  thigh,  and  prepared  a  bed  for  him  under  a 
mango-tree,  where  he  himself  lodged.  Here  he 
kept  him  festened  to  a  tent-pm.  Up  to  this  time 
be  would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flerii,  but  Janoo 
gradually  brought  him  to  eat  balls  of  rice  and 
puke. 

In  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  up 
under  the  tree,  after  much  rubbing  of  his  joinis 
with  oil,  he  was  made  to  stand  and  walk  upright 
Hitherto  he  had  gone  on  all-fbun.  In  about  four 
months  he  began  to  understand  and  obey  signs. 
In  this  manner  he  vras  taught  to  prepare  the 
hookah,  put  lighted  charcoal  oo  the  tobacco,  and 
bring  it  to  Janoo,  or  to  whomsoever  he  poii^ed 
out*  He  was  never  heard,  however,  to  utter  more 
than  one  articulate  sound.  This  was  **  Abo»> 
deea,''  the  name  of  the  little  daughter  of  a  Cad>- 
mere  mimic,  or  player,  who  had  gnce  treated 
him  with  kindness.  The  odor  from  his  body  was 
very  offensive ;  and  Janoo  had  him  rubbed  vrith 
mustard-seed  soaked  in  water,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving it.  This  was  done  for  some  mohths, 
during  which  he  was  still  fed  on  rioe  and  flour ; 
but  the  odor  did  not  leave  him. 

One  night,  while  the  boy  vras  lying  under  the 
mango-tree,  Janoo  saw  two  wolves  creep  stealth- 
ily toward  him;  and  after  smelling  him,  they 
touched  him,  and  he  got  up.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  frightened,  Uie  boy  put  his  hands  upon 
their  heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with  him, 
capering  about  him,  while  he  threw  strew  and 
leaves  at  them.  Janoo  tried  to  drive  them  ofi^ 
but  could  not ;  and  becoming  much  alarmed,  he 
called  to  the  sentry  over  the  guns,  and  told  him 
that  the  weaves  were  going  to  eat  the  boy.  He 
replied,  <*  Come  away  and  leave  him,  or  they  wifl 
eat  you  also  ;**  but  when  Janoo  saw  them  begin 
to  play  together,  his  feare  subsided,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  watch  them  quietly.  At  last  he  sue- 
ceed^  in  driving  them  off;  but  the  following 
night  three  wolves  came-^and  a  few  nights  after, 
four-»  which  returned  several   times.     Janoo 
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thought  that  the  two  which  first  came  muit  have 
been  the  cobs  with  which  the  boy  was  found,  and 
that  they  would  have  seized  him  had  they  not 
recognized  him  by  the  smell.  They  licked  his 
Uce  with  their  tongOes  as  he  put  his  hands  on 
their  heads. 

When  Janoo*s  master  returned  to  Lucknpw, 
he  was,  after  some  difficulty,  persuaded  to  allow 
Janoo  to  take  the  boy  with  him.  Accordingly, 
Janoo  led  him  along  by  a  string  tied  to  his  ^rm, 
and  put  a  bundle  of  clolhee  on  his  head.  When- 
ever they  passed  a  jungle,  the  boy  would  throw 
down  his  bundle,  and  make  desperate  attempts 
to  escape.  When  beaten,  he  raised  his  hands 
in  supplication,  took  up  his  bundle,  and  went  on; 
but  the  sight  of  the  next  jungfe  produced  the 
same  excitement.  A  short  time  after  his  return 
to  Lpeknow,  Janoo  was  sent  away  by  his  master 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  found  on  his  return  that 
the  boy  had  disappeared.  He  could  never  be 
found  again.  j 

About  two  mont|ia  after  the  boy  had  gone,  a 
woman  of  the  weaver  caste  came  to  Lucknow, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Rajah  of  Bondee,  stating 
that  her  son,  when  four  years  old,  had,  five  or 
six  years  before,  been  carried  off  by  a  wolf;  and 
from  the  description  given  of  the  boy  whom  Janoo 
had  taken  away  with  hihi,  she  thought  he^must 
be  the  same.  She  described  marios  correspond- 
ing with  those  on  Janoo*s  boy ;  but  although  she 
remained  some  considerable  time  at  Lucknow,  no 
traces  could  be  found  of  the  boy ;  and  at  last  she 
returned  to  Bondee.  AH  these  circumatances 
were  procured  by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  from 
Sanaollah,  Janoo's  master,  and  from  Janoo  him- 
selfi  both  of  whom  declared  them  to  be  strictly 
true.  The  boy  must  have  been  with  the  wdlf 
six  or  seven  years,  during  which  she  must  have 
had  several  Utters  of  whe]^. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  well-authenticated  in- 
stance has  been  found  of  a  full-grown. man  who 
had  been  nurtured  in  n  wotTs  disn.  The  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  mentions  an  old  man  at  Lucknow, 
who  was  found  when  a  lad  in  the  Oude  Tarae,  by 
the  hut  of.an  old  hermit  who  had  died  there.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  wolves  by 
this  hermit,  and  is  still  called  the  "  wild  man  of 
the  woods."  "  He  was  one  day,"  says  the  writer, 
^*  sent  to  me  at  my  request,  and  I  talked  with 
him.  His  features  indicate  him  to  be  of  the 
Tharoo  trii^  who  are  found  only  in  this  forest. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  recollection  of 
ever  having  been  with  wolves  1  He  said,  *  The 
wolf  died  long  before  the  old  hermit.*  I  db  not 
feel  at  all  sure,  however,  that  he  ever  Kved  with 
wolves."  In  another  instance,  a  lad  came  into 
thd  town  of  Hasanpoor,  **  who  had  evidently  been 
brought  up  by  wolves."  He  was  apparently 
about  twelve  years  old,  was  very  dark,  and  had, 
at  first,  short  hair  all  over  his  body,  which  gradu- 
ally disappeared  as  he  became  accustomed  to  eat 
salt  with  hit  food.  He  never  spoke,  but  was 
made  to  understand  signa  well.  It  is  not  known 
what  eventually  became  of  him. 

These  are  doubtful  cases ;   but  in  the  former 
instances  there  seems  no  room  for  questioning 
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the  facts.  Our  readers,  however,  must  Judge  for 
themselves.  At  all  events,  the  subject  appeared 
to  us  so  curious  and  so  full  of  interesting  sug* 
gestipns,  that  we  hardly  think  they  will  quanel 
with  us  for  bringing  it  thus  briefly  under  their 
notice. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV, 

IN  WHlca  TVfe  KSWCOMI  BSOTHSBS  ORCS  MOaB  MBIT 
TOOBTBBB  IIC  UNITY. 

THIS  narrative,  as  the  judicious  reader  no  doubt 
is  aware,  is  written  maturely  and  at  ease, 
tong  after  the  toyage  is  over,  whereof  it  recounts 
the  adventure*  and  perils ;  the  winds  adverse 
and  favorable;  the  storms,  shoals,  shipwrecks, 
islafids,  and  eo  forth,  which  Olive  Newcome  mat 
in  hie  early  journey  in  lifo.  In  such  a  history, 
events  follow  each  other  without  necessarily  hav- 
ing a  connection  vrith  one  another,  One  ship 
crosses  another  ship,  and  after  a  visit  from  one 
captaih  to  his  comrade,  they  sail  away  each  on 
his  course.  The  Olive  Newcome  meets  a  vessel 
which  makes  signals  that  she  is  short  of  bread 
and  water ;  and  after  supplying  her,  ourcaptain 
leaves  her  to  see  her  tio  more.  One  or  two  of 
the  vessels  with  which  we  commenced  the  voy- 
age together,  part  company  in  a  gale  atid  foun- 
der miserably ;  others,  after  being  woefully  bat- 
tered m  the  tempest,  make  port,  or  are  cast  upon 
surprising  iskinds,  where  all  sorts  of  unlooked- 
for  prosperity  await  the  lucky  crew.  Also,  no 
doubt,  the  writer  of  the  book,  into  whose  hands 
Olive  Newcomers  logs  have  been  put,  and  who 
48  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  two  octavo 
volumes  out  of  his  friend's  story,  dresses  up  the  - 
narrative  in  his  own  way ;  utters  his  own  remarks 
in  place  of  Newcome's ;  makes  fanciful  descrip- 
tions of  individuals. and  incidents  with  whfch  he ' 
never  could  liave  been  personally  acquainted ; 
and  commits  blunders,  which  the  critics  will  dis^ 
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oo^er.  A  great  number  of  the  descriptions  in 
**Cook^s  Voyages/*  for  instance,  were  notori- 
ously invented  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  "did'* 
the  book :  so,  in  the  preset  volumes,  where  dia- 
logues are  written  down,  which  the  reporter  could 
by  no  possibility  have  heard,  and  where  mo- 
tives are  detected  which  the  persons  actuated  by 
them  certainly  never  confided  to  the  writer,  the 
public  must  once  for  aO  be  warned  that 'the  au- 
thor's individual  fancy  very  likely  supplies  much 
of  the  narrative ;  and  that  he  forms  it  as  best  he 
may,  out  of  stray  papers,  conversations  reported 
to  him,  and  his  knowledge,  right  or  wrong,  of 
the  characters  of  the  persons  engaged.  And,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  most  orthodox  histories,  the 
writer's  own  guesses  or  conjectures  are  printed 
in  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  most  ascertained 
patent  facts.  I  fancy,  for  my  part,  that  the 
speeches  attributed  to  CHve,  the  Colonel,  and 
the  rest,  are  as  authentic  as  the  orations  in  Sal- 
lust  or  Livy,  and  only  implore  the  truth-loving 
public  to  believe  that  incidents  here  told,  and 
which  passed  very  probably  without  witnesses, 
were  either  confided  to  nle  subsequently  as  com- 
piler of  this  biography,  or  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  must  have  happened  from  what  we 
know  happened  after.  For  example,  when  you 
read  such  words  as  QV E  ROMANVS  on  a  bat- 
tered Roman  stone,  your  profound  antiquarian 
knowledge  enables  you  to  assert  that  SEN ATVS 
POPVLVS  was  also  inscribed  there  at  some 
time  or  other.  You  take  a  mutilated  statue  of 
Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  or  Virorum,  and  you 
pop  him  on  a  wanting  hand,  an  absent  foot,  or  a 
nose,  which  time  or  barbarians  have  defaced. 
You  tell  your  tales  as  you  can,  and  state  the 
&cts  as  you  think  they  must  have  been.  In  this 
manner,  Mr.  James  (historiographer  to  her  Maj- 
esty), Titus  Livius,  Professor  Alison,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  all  historians  proceeded.  Blunders 
there  must  be  in  the  best  of  these  narratives,  and 
more  asserted  than  they  can  possibly  know  or 
vouch  for. 


To  recur  to  our  own  afiairs,  and  the  subject  at 
present  in  hand.  I  am  obliged  here  to  supply 
from  conjecture  a  few  points  of  the  history  which 
I  coukl  not  know  from  actual  experience  or  hear- 
say. Ciive,  lei  us  say,  is  Romanus,  and  we  must 
add  Senatus  Populusque  to  his  inscription.  AtLtt 
Mrs.  Mackensie  and  her  pretty  daughter  had  been 
for  a  few  months  in  London,  which  they  did  not 
think  of  quitting,  although  Mr.  Binnie's  wound* 
ed  little  leg  was  now  as  well  and  as  brisk  as  ever 
it  had  been,  a  redintegration  of  love  began  to 
take  place  between  the  Colonel  and  his  relatives 
in  Park  Lane.  How  should  we  know  that  there 
had  ever  been  a  quarrel,  or  at  any  rate  a  cool- 
ness 1  Thomas  Newcome  was  not  a  man  to  talk 
at  length  of  any  such  matter  ;  though  a  word  or 
two  occasionally  dropped  in  conversation  by  the 
siinple  gentleman  might  lead  persons  who  chose 
to  interest  themselves  about  his  family  affairs  to 
form  their  own  opinions  concerning  them.  After 
that  visit  of  the  Colonel  and  his  son  to  Newcome, 
Ethel  was  constantly  away  itiih  her  grandmoth- 
er. The  Colonel  went  to  see  his  pretty  little  &- 
vorite  at  Brighton,  and  once,  twice,  thrice.  Lady 
Kew*s  door  was  denied  to  him.  The  knocker  of 
that  door  could  not  be  more  fierce  than  the  old 
lady*8  countenance  when  Newcome  met  her  in 
her  chariot  driving  on  the  cliff.  Once,  forming 
the  loveliest  of  a  eharmiiig  Amazonian  squadron, 
led  by  Mr.  Whiskin,  the  ridingwtnastcr,  when 
the  Colonel  enoo«ntered  his  pretty  Ethel,  she 
greeted  him  affectionately  it  is  true ;  there  was 
still  the  swee^  look  of  candor  and  love  in  her 
eyes  ;  but  when  he  rode  up  to  her  she  looked  to 
constrained,  when  he  talked  about  Clive  so  re- 
served, when  he  left  her,  so  sad,  that  he  could 
not  but  feel  pain  and  commiseration.  Back  he 
went  to  London,  hating  in  a  week  only  caught 
this  single  glance  of  his  darling. 

This  event  occurred  while  Clive  was  painting 
his  picture  of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  before  men- 
tioned, during  the  struggles  incident  on  which 
composition  he  was  not  thinking  much  about 
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Miss  £tbel»  or  his  papa,  or  any  other  subjact  but 
lua  great  work.  While  Aseaye  was  still  in  prog- 
ress, Thomas  NeweocDe  must  have  had  an  explana- 
tion with  his  iister-in-law,  Lady  Ann,  to  whom 
he  frankly  owned  the  liopes  which  he  had  enter- 
tained for  CUve,  and  who  must  as  frankly  have 
told  the  Colonel  that  Ethers  &mily  bad  very  dif- 
^Btent  views  for  that  young  lady  to  those  which 
the  simple  Colonel  had  formed.  A  generous 
early  attacWent,  the  Colonel  thought,  is  the 
i^eguard  of  a  young  man.  •  To  love  a  noble  girl, 
to  wait  a  while  and  struggle*  and  haply  do  some 
little  achievement  in  order  to  win  her,  the  best 
task  to  which  his  boy  could  set  himself.  If  two 
young  people,  so  lo^dng  eaeh  other,  were  to  mar- 
ry on  rather  narrow  means,  what  then  1  A  hap- 
py home  was  better  than  the  finest  house  in  May 
Ffir ;  a  generous  young  follow,  such  as,  please 
God,  his  son  was — loyal,  upright,  and  a  gentle- 
man-—might  pretend  surely  to  his  kinswoman's 
hand  without  derogation;  and  the  affection  he 
bore  Ethel  himself  was  so  great,  and  the  sweet 
regard  with  which  ihe  returned  it,  that  the  sim- 
ple fother  thought  his  kindly  project  was  fo- 
vored  by  Heaven,  and  prayed  for  its  fulfillment, 
and  pleased  himself  to  think,  when  his  campaigns 
were  over,  and  his  sword  hung  on  the  wall,  what 
a  beloved-  daughter  he  might  have  to  soothe  and 
cheer  his  old  age.  Wkh  sik^  a  wifo  for  his  son, 
and  child  for  himself,  he  thought  the  happiness 
of  his  last  years  might  repay  him  for  friendless 
boyhood,  lonely  manhood,  and  cheerless  exile ; 
and  h6  Imparted  his  simple  scheme  to  Ethel's 
mother,  who  no  doubt  was  touched  as  he  told 
his  story ;  for  she  always  professed  regard  and 
respect  for  him,  and  in  the  differences  which  aft- 
'erward  occurred  in  the  fiunily,  and  the  quarrels 
which  divided  the  brothers,  stiU  remained  foithfiil 
to  the  good  Colonel. 

But  Barnes  Newcome,  Esquire,  was  the  head 
of  the  house,  and  the  governor  of  his  fother  and 
all  Sir  Brian's  affairs,  and  Barnes  Newcome, 
Esquire,  haled  lus  cousin  CUve,  and  spoke  of 
him  as  a  beggarly  painter,  an  impudent  snob,  an 
infomal  young  puppy»  and  so  forth ;  and  Barnes, 
'With  h»  usual  fireedom  of  language*  imparted  his 
opinions  to  his  Uncle  Hodson  at  tlie  bank,  and 
Uncle  Hodson  carried  them  home  to  Mrs.  New- 
come  in  Bryanstone  Square ;  and  Mrs.  Neweome 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  telling  the  Cofond 
her  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of  bewailing  that 
love  for  aristocracy  which  she  saw  actuated  some 
folks ;  and  the  Colonel  was  brought  to  see  that 
Barnes  was  his  boy's  enemy,  and  words  very 
likely  passed  between  them,  for  Thomas  New- 
come  took  a  new  banker  at  this  time,  and,  as 
Chve  informed  me,  was  in  very  great  dudgeon^ 
because  Hodson  Brothers  wrote  to  him  to  say 
that  he  had  overdrawn  his  account.  **  I  am  sure 
there  is  some  screw  loose,"  Uio  sagacious  youth 
remarked  to  me  ;  '*  and  the  Colonel  and  the  peo- 
ple in  Park  Lane  are  at  variance,  because  he  goes 
there  very  little  now  ;  and  ha  promised  to  go  to 
Court  when  Ethel  was  presented,  and  he  didnH 
go." 

Some  months  after  tbi  arrival  of  Mr.  Binnie's 


niece  and  sister  in  Fitsroy  Square,  the  fraternal 
quarrel  between  the  Newcomes  nmst  have  cone 
to  am  end — for  that  time  at  least — and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rather  ostentatious  reconciliation. 
And  pretty  little  Rosey  Mackenzie  was  th^  pv> 
nocent  and  unconscious  cause  of  this  amiable 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  three  brethren,  as  I 
gathered  from  a  little  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Newcome,  who  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to 
her  table.  As  she  had  not  vouchsafed  this  hos- 
pitality to  me  for  a  couple  of  years  previously, 
and  perfectly  stifled  me  with  afiability  when  we 
met — as  her  invitation  came  quite  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  almost  every  bo^y  W««  out  ot 
town,  and  a  dinner  to  a  man  is  no  comphment 
— I  was  at  first  for  declining  this  invili^tkm, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  great  scorn  when  Mr. 
Newcome  orally  delivered  it  to  me  at  Bays's 
Club. 

**  What,"  said  I,  turning  round  to  an  old  man 
of  the  world,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  *'  what  do  these  people  mean  by  askii^ 
a  fellow  to  dinner  in  August,  and  taking  me  up 
after  dropping  me  for  two  years  1" 

"My  good  fellbw,"  says  my  friend — it  was 
my  kind  old  Uncle  Major  Pendennis  indeed — 
**  I  have  lived  long  enough  about  town  never  to 
ask  mysel£  questions  of  that  sort.  In  the  world 
people  drop  you  and  take  you  up  every  day.  You 
know  Lady  Cheddar  by  sight!  I  have  known 
her  husband  for  forty  years.  I  have  stayed  with 
them  in  the  country  for  weeks  at  a  time.  She 
knows  me  as  well  as  she  knows  King  Charles  at 
Chaiing  Cross,  and  a  doosid  deal  better,  and  yet 
for  a  whole  season  she  will  drop  me — pass  me 
by,  as  if  there  was  no  such  person  in  the  world. 
Well,  sir*  what  do  I  do?  I  never  see  her.  I 
give  you  my  word,  I  am  never  conscious  of  her 
existence ;  and  if  I  meet  her  at  dinner,  I'm  n* 
more  aware  of  her  than  the  follows  in  the  play 
we  of  Banquo.  What's  the  end  of  it  1  She 
comes  round— only  last  Tuesday  she  came  round 
— and  said  Lord  Qieddar  wanted  me  to  go  down 
to  Wiltahire.  I  asked  after  the  fomtly  (you  know 
Henry  Chumingham  is  engaged  to  Bliss  RennefH 
— <!L  doosid  good  match  for  the  Cheddars).  We 
shook  lumds  and  are  as  good  friends  w  ever.  I 
don't  suppose  she'll  cry  when  I  die>  you  know 
(said  the  worthy  old  gentleman  with  a  giia). 
Nor  shall  I  go  into  eery  deep  mourning  if  ai^ 
thing  happens  to  her.  You  were  quite  right  to 
say  to  Newcome  that  you  did  not  know  whether 
you  were  free  or  not,  and  wovdd  look  at  your  en* 
gagements  when  you  got  home,  and  give  him  an 
answer.  A  fellow  of  that  rank  has  no  right  to 
give  hiraeelf  airs.  But  they  will,  sir.  Some  of 
those  bankers  are  as  high  and  mighty  as  the  old- 
est families.  They  marry  noblemen's  daughters, 
by  Jove,  and  think  nothing  ia  too  good  for  'em. 
But  I  should  go,  if  I  were  you,  ArtW.  I  dined 
there  a  couple  of  months  ago ;  and  the  bankeress 
said  something  about  you;  that  you  and  he^ 
nephew  were  much  together,  that  you  were  sad 
wild  dogs,  I  think — soniftthing  of  that  sort.  'Gad, 
ma'am,'  says  I,  *  boys  will  be  boys.'  *  And  they 
grow  to  be  men!'  says  she^  nodding  her  head. 
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Queer  little  woman,  derilisli  pompcms.  Dmner 
oonfoumledty  long,  ttoopid,  Bcknlifie.** 

The  old  gentleman  was  on  tbii  daj  kidined 
to  be  talkative  and  confidential,  and  I  set  down 
tome  more  remarkt  which  he  made  concerning 
my  friends.  **  Year  Indian  Colonel,"  ssys  he, 
**  seems  a  worthy  man/'  The  Major  ^uiU  for- 
got having  been  in  India  himself,  unless  he  was 
in  company  with  some  very  greet  personage. 
^  He  don't  se^n  to  luiow  much  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  not  very  intimate.  Fitxroy  Square  is  a 
dev'Ush  long  way  off  for  a  fellow  to  go  for  a  din- 
ner, and,  entre  n<m$,  the  dinner  is  rather  queer, 
and  the  company  still  more  so.  It*B  right  for 
you  who  are  a  Kterary  man  to  see  all  soits  of 
people;  but  Vm  different,  you  know,  so  New- 
come  and  I  are  not  very  thick  together.  They 
say  he  wanted  to  marry  your  friend  to  Lady 
Ann's  daughter,  an  exceedingly  fine  girl ;  one  of 
the  prettiest  gnrls  come  out  this  season.  I  hear 
the  young  men  say  so.  And  that  shows  how 
monstrous  ignorant  of  the  world  Colonel  New- 
eome  is.  His  son  ooukl  no  more  get  that  girl 
than  he  could  marry  one  of  the  royal  princesses. 
Mark  my  words,  they  intend  Miss  Newcome  for 
Lord  Kew.  Those  banker-fellows  are  wild  after 
grand  marriages.  Kew  will  sow  his  wild  oats, 
and  they'll  marry  her  to  him ;  or,  if  not  to  him, 
to  some  man  of  high  rank.  His  father  Walham 
was  a  weak  young  man ;  but  his  grandmother, 
old  Lady  Kew,  is  a  monstrous  clever  old  woman, 
too  severe  with  her  children,  one  of  whom  ran 
away  and  married  a  poor  devH  without  a  shilling. 
Nothing  could  show  a  more  deplor^e  ignorance 
of  the  world  than  poor  Newcome  supposing  his 
son  could  make  such  a  match  as  that  with  his 
cousin.  Is  it  true  that  he  is  going  to  make  hii 
son  an  ardsti  I  dont  know  what  the  dooce  the 
world  is  coming  to.  An  artist !  By  gad,  in  my 
time  a  fellow  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
making  his  son  a  hair-dresser,  or  a  pastry-cook, 
by  gad.**  And  the  worthy  Major  gives  his  neph- 
ew two  fingers,  and  trots  off  to  the  next  elub  in 
6t.  James's  Street,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  virtuous  hostass  of  Bryanstone  Square 
was  qitite  civil  slid  good-humored  when  Mr. 
Pend^mis  appeared  at  her  bouse*,  and  my  sur- 
prise was  not  inconsiderabla  whoi  I  found  the 
whole  party  ihmi  Saint  Paneras  there  assembled. 
Mr.  Bionie,  the  Colonel  and  bis  son,  Mrs,  Mac- 
kenzie, looking  uncommonly  handsome  and  per- 
Ibctly  well-dressed,  and  Miss  Rosey,  in  pink 
erape,  with  pearly  ilioulders  and  biushmg  cheeks, 
and  beauti&il  fitir  ringlets — as  fresh  and  eamely 
a  sight  as  it  was  possible  to  witness.  Scarcely 
had  we  made  our  bows,  and  shaken  our  hands, 
and  imparted  our  observations  about  the  fineness 
<>f  the  wealher,  when,  behold !  as  we  look  from 
IIm  drawtni^room  windows  into  the  cheerful 
square  of  Bryanstone,  a  great  family  coach  ar- 
rives, driven  by  a  family  coachman  in  a  fkmily 
wig,  and  we  recognise  Lady  Ann  Nevrcome's 
esrriage,  and  see  her  ladyship,  her  mother,  her 
^ughter,  and  her  husband.  Sir  Brian,  descend 
ftom  Uie  vehicle.  *•  It  is  quite  a  fhmity  party," 
whispers  the  happy  Mrs.  Newcome  to  the  happy 


writer  contersing  with  her  in  tha  niche  of- the 
window.  **  Knowing  your  intimacy  with  aot 
brother,  Colonel  Newcome,  wa  thou^  it  wovM 
please  him  to  meet  you  hate.  Will  yoo  b^sa 
kind  as  to  take  Miss  Newcome  to  itiniierl'* 

Every  body  was  bent  upon  being  happy  and 
gractons.  It  was  **  My  dear  brother,  how  do  yoa 
dot"  (ktnn  Sir  Brian.  **  My  dear  Colonel,  bow 
glad  wa  are  to  see  yoa !  bow  well  you  look !" 
from  Lady  Ann.  Miss  Nsavcoma  tan  up  to  him 
with  both  hands  out,  and  put  her  beautiful  fhoe 
so  close  to  his  that  I  thought,  upon  my  eoa- 
science,  she  was  going  to  kiss  him.  And  Lady 
Kew,  advancing  in  tha  firankest  mamier,  with  a 
smile,  I  must  own,  rather  awful  playing  round 
her  many  wrinkles,  round  her  ladyali^s  hooked 
nose,  and  displaying  her  ladyship's  teeth  (a  new 
and  excaedmgly  handsooM  aet),  hdd  out  her  hand 
to  Coienel  Newcome,  and  said  briskly,  **  Colonel, 
it  is  an  ago  since  we  met."  She  turns  to  Clive 
with  equal  graciousness  and  good  humor,  and 
says,  **  Mr.  CKve,  let  me  shake  hands  with  you ; 
I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  good  of  you,  that  you 
have  been  painting  the  moot  beautiful  things, 
that  you  are  going  to  be  quite  fiamooa.'*  Ndthing 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  kindness  of  Lady  Ann 
Newcome  toward  Mrs.  Mackerizie :  the  pret^ 
widow  blushes  with  pleasure  at  this  greeting; 
and  now  La4y  Ann  must  be  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Mackenaie's  chaiming  daughter,  and  whispers  in 
the  delighted  mother's  ear,  «'She  is  krrely!" 
Rosey  comes  up  looking  rosy,  indeed,  and  exe- 
cutes a  pretty  courtesy  with  a  great  deal  of  blush- 
ing grace. 

Ethel  has  been  so  happy  to  see  her  dear  uncle, 
that  as  yet  she  has  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  else, 
until  Clive  advancing,  thoae  bright  eyes  become 
brighter  still  with  surprise  and  pleasdre  as*  she 
beholds  him.  For  being  absent  with  his  fiunily 
in  Italy  now,  and  not  likely  to  see  this  Inography 
for  many,  many  months,  I  may  aay  that  he  is  a 
much  handsomer  fellow  than  our  de^gner  has 
repiesented ;  and  if  that  wayward  artist  should 
take  this  very  scene  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, he  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
hero  of  this  simy  will  wish  to  hava  justice  done 
to  his  person.  There  exists  in  Mr.  Newcome's 
possession  a  channing  little  pencil  drawing  of 
Clive  at  this  ag«,  and  which  Colonel  Neweoaae 
took  with  him  when  he  went — whither  he  is 
about  to  go  in  a  very  iaw  pagaa  and  brought 
back  with  him  to  this  country.  A  florid  apparel 
becomes  some  men,  as  simple  raiment  suits  othr 
ers ;  and  Chve  in  his  youth  waa  of  the  orna- 
mental class  of  mankind — a  customer  to  tailors,  a 
wearer  of  handsome  lings,  shirt-studs,  mustaches, 
long  hair,  and  the  like ;  nor  could  he  help,  in  his 
costume  or  his  nature,  being  pieturesque  and 
generous  and  splendid.  He  was  alwaya  greatly 
delighted  with  that  Scotch  man-at-arms  in  ^*  Qneo- 
tki  Durward,"  who  twists  off  an  inch  or  two  of 
his  gold  chain  to  treat  a  fiiend  and  pay  for  a  bot- 
tle. He  would  give  a  comrade  a  ring  or  a  fina- 
jeweled  pin,  if  he  had  no  money.  Silver  dteas 
ing-cases,  and  brocade  morning-gowns  were  in 
hima  aort  of  propriety  at  thhi  aaasoa  efhiayooth. 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  persons  of  colder  tempera- 
ment to  sun  themselves  in  the  warmth  of  his 
bright  looks  and  generous  humor.  His  laughter 
cheered  one  like  wine.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
was  very  wHty ;  but  he  was  pleasant.  He  was 
prone  to  blush ;  the  history  of  a  generous  trait 
moistened  his  eyes  instantly.  He  was  instinct- 
ively fond  of  chiklren,  and  of  the  other  sex  from 
one  year  old  to  eighty.  Coming  from  the  Derby 
once- — a  merry  party — and  stopped  on  the  road 
from  Epsom  in  a  lock  of  carriages,  during  which 
the  people  in  the  carriage  ahead  saluted  us  with 
many  vituperative  ^ithets,  and  seized  the  heads 
of  our  leaders — Clive  in  a  twinkling  jumped  off 
the  box,  and  the  next  minute  we  saw  him  engaged 
with  a  half-dozen  of  the  enemy :  his  hat  gone, 
his  &ir  hair  flying  off  his  face,  his  blue  eyes  flash^ 
ing  fire,  his  lips  and  nostrils  quivering  with  wrath, 
his  right  and  left  hand  hitting  out,  ^ue  c'  ttoit  un 
pUisir  h  voir.  His  father  sat  back  in  the  car- 
riage, looking  with  delight  and  wonder — indeed 
it  was  a  great  sight.  Policeman  X  separated 
the  warriors.  Clive  asoended  the  box  again  with 
a  dreadful  wound  in  the  coat,  which  was  gashed 


from  the  waist  to  the  shoulder.  I  hardly  ever 
saw  the  elder  Newcome  in  such  a  state  of  tri- 
umph. The  post-boys  quite  stared  at  the  gratu- 
ity he  gave  them,  and  wished  they  might  drive 
his  lordship  to  the  Oaks. 

All  the  time  we  have  been  making  this  sketch 
Ethel  is  standing,  looking  at  Clive ;  and  the  blush- 
ing youth  casts  down  his  eyes  before  hers.  Her 
face  assumes  a  look  of  arch  humor.  She  passes 
a  slim  hand  over  the  prettiest  lips,  and  a  chin 
with  the  most  lovely  of  dimples,  thereby  indicat- 
ing her  admiration  of  Mr,  Clive's  mustaches  and 
imperial.  They  are  of  a  warm  yellowish  chestnut 
color,  and  have  not  yet  known  the  razor.  He 
wears  a  low  cravat ;  a  shiit-front  of  the  finest 
lawn,  with  ruby  buttons.  His  hair,  of  a  lighter 
color,  waves  almost  to  *^  his  manly  shoulders 
broad."  "Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Colonel,'* 
says. Lady  Kew,  after  looking  at  him,  and  nod- 
ding her  head  shrewdly,  '*  I  think  we  were  right." 

^*  No  doubt  right  in  every  thing  your  ladyship 
does,  but  in  what  particularly  V  asks  the  Colonel. 

*'  Right  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  Ethel 
has  been  disposed  o£  these  ten  years.    Did  not 
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Ann  tell  you  1  How  fooliih  of  her !  But  all 
mothers  like  to  have  young  men  dying  for  their 
daughters.  Your  son  is  really  the  handsomest 
boy  in  London.  Who  is  that  conceited-looking 
young  man  in  the  window  1  Mr.  Pen —  what  t 
Has  your  son  really  been  very  wicked  1  I  was 
told  he  was  a  sad  scapegrace.'* 

**  I  never  knew  him  do,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  thought  any  thing  that  was  untrue,  or  un- 
kind, or  ungenerous,"  says  the  Colonel.  **  If  any 
one  has  belied  my  boy  to  you,  and  I  think  I  know 
who  his  enemy  has  been — ** 

"The  young  lady  is  very  pretty,"  remarks 
I^ady  Kew,  stopping  the  Colonel's  further  out- 
break. "How  veiy  young  her  mother  looks! 
Ethel,  my  dear !  Colonel  Newcome  must  pre- 
sent us  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Mackenzie ;" 
and  Ethel,  giving  a  nod  to  Clive,  with  whom  she 
has  talked  for  a  minute  or  two,  again  puts  her 
hand  in  her  uncle's,  and  walks  toward  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie and  her  daughter. 

And  now  let  the  artist,  if  he  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  Clive  to  his  liking,  cut  a  fresh  pencil,  and 
give  us  a  likeness  of  Ethel.  She  is  seventeen  years 
old  i  rather  taller  than  the  majority  of  women ; 
of  a  countenance  somewhat  grave  and  haughty, 
but  on  occasion  brightening  with  humor  or  beam- 
ing with  kindliness  and  affection.  Too  quick  to 
detect  affectation  or  insincerity  in  others,  too  im- 
patient of  dullness  or  pomposity,  she  is  more  sar- 
castic now  than  she  became  when  after-years  of 
suffering  had  softened  her  nature;  truth  looks 
out  of  her  brighf  eyes,  and  rises  up  anned,  and 
flashes  scorn  or  denial  perhaps  too  readily,  when 
she  encounters  flattery,  or  meanness,  or  impos- 
ture. After  her  first  appearance  in  the  world,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  this  young  lady  was  pop- 
ular neither  with  many  men,  nor  with  most  wo- 
men*  The  innocent  dancing  youth  who  pressed 
round  her,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  were  rather 
afraid,  after  a  while,  of  engaging  her.  This  one 
felt  dimly  that  she  despised  him ;  another,  that 
his  simpering  commonplaces  (deUghts  of  how 
many  well-bred  maidens  1)  only  occasioned  Miss 
Newcome's  laughter.  Young  Lord  Croesus,  whom 
an  maddens  and  matrons  were  eager  to  secure, 
was  astounded  to  find  that  he  was  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  her,  and  that  she  would  refuse  him  twice 
or  thrice  in  an  evening,  and  dance  as  many  times 
with  poor  Tom  Spring,  who  was  his  father's  ninth 
son,  and  only  at  home  till  he  could  get  a  ship  and 
go  to  sea  again.  The  yoimg'women  were  fright- 
ened at  her  sarcasm.  She  seemed  to  know  what 
fadaises  they  whispered  to  their  partners  as  they 
paused  in  the  waltzes ;  and  Fanny,  who  was  lur- 
ing Lord  CroBSUs  toward  her  with  her  blue  eyes, 
dropped  them  guiltily  to  the  floor  when  Ethel's 
turned  toward  her ;  and  Cecilia  sang  more  out  of 
time  than  usual;  and  Clara,  who  was  holding 
Freddy,  and  Charley,  and  Toinmy  round  her  en- 
chanted by  her  bright  conversation  and  witty 
mischief;  became  dumb  and  disturbed  when  Ethel 
passed  her  with  her  cold  fece ;  and  old  Lady 
Hookham,  who  was  playing  off  her  little  Minnie 
DOW  at  young  Jack  Gorget  of  the  Guards,  now  at 
the  eager  and  simple  Bob  Bateson,  of  the  Cold- 


streams,  would  slink  off  when  Ethel  made  her 
appearance  on  the  ground;  whose  presence  seem^ 
ed  to  frighten  away  the  fish  and  the  angler.  No 
wonder  that  the  other  May&ir  nymphs  were  afraid 
of  this  severe  Diana,  whose  looks  were  so  cold 
and  whose  arrows  were  so  keen. 

But  those  who  had  no  cause  to  heed  Diana's 
shot  or  coldness  might  admire  her  beauty ;  nor 
could  the  famous  Parisian  marble  which  Clive 
said  she  resembled,  be  more  perfect  in  form  than 
this  young  lady.  Her  hair  and  eyebrows  were 
jet  black  (these  latter  may  have  been  too  thick 
according  to  some  physiognomists,  giving  rather 
a  stem  expression  to  the  eyes,  and  hence  causing 
those  guilty  ones  to  tremble  who  came  under  her 
lash),  but  her  complexion  was  as  dazzlingly  fair 
and  her  cheeks  as  red  as  Miss  Rosey's  own,  who 
had  a  right  to  those  beauties,  being  a  blonde  by 
nature.  In  Mbs  Ethel's  hlack  hair  there  was 
a  slight  natural  ripple,  as  when  a  fresh  breeze 
blows  over  the  mclan  hudor — a  ripple  such  as 
Roman  ladies  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
our  own  beauties  a  short  time  since,  endeavored 
to  imitate  by  art,  paper,  and  I  believe  crumpling 
irons.  Her  eyes  were  gray :  her  mouth  rather 
large ;  her  teeth  as  regular  and  bright  as  Lady 
Kew's  own  ;  her  voice  low  and  sweet ;  and  her 
smile,  when  it  lighted  up  her  face  and  eyes,  as 
beautiful  as  spring  sunshine;  also  they  could 
lighten  and  flash  often,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  rain.  As  for  her  figure — but  as  this  tall, 
slender  form  is  concealed  in  a  simple  white  mu»- 
lin  robe  (of  the  sort  which  I  believe  is  called  demti- 
toilette) t  in  which  her  &ir  arms  are  eny eloped ; 
and  which  is  confined  at  her  slim  waist  by  an 
azure  ribbon,  and  descends  to  her  feet — let  us 
make  a  respectful  bow  to  that  fair  image  of  Youth, 
Health,  and  Modesty,  and  fency  it  as  pretty  as 
we  will.  Miss  Ethel  made  a  very  stately  courtesy 
to  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  surveying  that  widow  calmly ; 
so  that  the  elder  lady  looked  up  and  fluttered ; 
but  toward  Rosey  she  held  out  her  hand,  and 
smiled  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  the  smile 
was  returned  by  the  other ;  and  the  blushes  with 
which  Miss  Mackenzie  was  always  ready,  at  this 
time  became  her  very  much.  As  for  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie— the  very  largest  curve  that  shall  not  be  a 
caricature,  and  actually  disfigure  the  widow's 
countenance — a  smile  so  wide  and  steady — so 
exceedingly  rident,  indeed,  as  almost  to  be  ridie- 
ulous,  may  be  drawn  upon  her  buxom  face,  if  the 
artist  chooses  to  attempt  it  as  it  appeared  during 
the  whole  of  this  summer  evening---before  dinner 
came  (when  people  ordinarily  look  very  grave), 
when  she  was  introduced  to  the  company,  whra 
she  was  made  known  to  our  friends  Julia  and 
Maria,  the  darling  child !  lovely  little  dears!  how 
like  their  papa  and  mamma!  when  Sir  Brian 
Newcome  gave  her  his  arm  down-stairs  to  the 
dining-room  ;  when  any  body  spoke  to  her;  when 
John  offered  her  meat,  or  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  waistcoat,  wine;  when  she  accepted  or 
when  she  refused  these  refreshments ;  when  Mr. 
Newcome  told  her  a  dreadlblly  stupid  story: 
when  the  Colonel  called  cheerily  from  his  end 
of  the  table,  *^  My  dear  Mrs.  Madcenzie,  you  dont 
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(ake  any  wine  to-day :  may  I  not  have  the  honor 
of  drinking  a  glass  of  Champagne  with  youV* 
when  the  new  boy  from  the  country  upset  some 
sance  upon  her  shoulder:  when  Mrs.  Newcome 
made  the  signal  for  departure;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  ladies  re- 
tired thither.  '**  Mrs.  Mack  is  perfectly  awful/* 
Glive  told  me  afterward^  **  since  that  dinner  in 
Bryanstoae  Square.  Lady  Kew  and  Lady  Ann 
are  never  out  of  her  mouth ;  she  has  bad  white 
muslin  dresses  made  just  like  Ethels  for  herself 
and  her  daughter..  She  has  bought  a  peerage, 
and  knows  the  pedigree  of  the  whole  Kew  fiunily. 
She  won*t  go  out  in  a  cab  now  without  the  boy 
on  the  box ;  and  in  the  plate^  for  the  cards  which 
the  has  established  in  the  drawing-room,  you 
know,  Lady  Kew^s  pasteboard  always  will  come 
up  to  the  top,  though  I  poke  it  down  whenever  I 
go  into  the  room.  As  for  poor  Lady  Trotter,  the 
Governess  of  St.  Kitt*a,  you  know,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Tobago,  they  are  quite  bowled  out :  Mrs.  Mack 
has  not  mentioned  them  for  a  week.'* 

During  the  dinner  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
lovely  young  lady  by  whom  I  sat  cast  many 
glances  toward  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  which  did  not 
betoken  particular  pleasure.  Miss  Ethel  asked 
me'several  questions  regarding  Clive,  and  also  re- 
specting Miss  Mackenxie  :  perhaps  h^r  questbns 
were  rather  downrif^  and  imperious,  and  she 
patronized  me  in  a  manner  that  would  not  have 
given  all  gentlemen  pleasure.  I  was  Clive's 
friend,  his  schoolfellow  t  had  seen  him  a  great 
deall  know  him  very  well — ^very  well,  indeed? 
Was  it  true  that  he  had  been  very  thoughtless ! 
very  wild]  Who  told  her  sol  That  was  not 
her '  question  (with  a  blush).  It  was  not  true, 
and  I  ought  to  knowl  He  was  not  spoiled  1 
He  was  very  good-natured,  generous,  told  the 
truth  1  He  loved  his  profession  very  much,  and 
had  great  talent?  indeed  she  was  very  glad. 
Why  do  they  sneer  at  his  profession  1  It  seemed 
to  her  quite  as  good  as  her  fether's  and  brother's. 
Were  artists  not  very  dissipated  T  Not  more  so^ 
nor  often  so  much  as  other  young  men^  Was 
Mr.  Binnie  rich,  and  was  he  going  to  leave  all 
his  money  to  his  niece  t  How  long  have  you 
known  themt  Is  M[is8  Mackenzie  as  good- 
natured  as  she  k>oks  ?  Not  very  clever,  I  sup- 
pose. Mrs.  Mackenzie  \ockM  very —  No  thank 
you,  no  more.  Grandmamma  (she  is  very  deaf, 
and  can  not  hear)  scolded  me  for  reading  the 
book  you  wrote ;  and  took  the  book  away>  I  got 
it  afterward,  and  read  it  all.  I  don*t  think  there 
was  any  harm  in  it.  Why  do  you  give  such  bad 
characters  of  Women  1  Don't  you  know  any 
good  ones !  Yes^  two  at  good  as  any  in  the 
world.  They  are  unselfish:  they  are  pious; 
they  are  always  doing  good;  they  live  in  the 
country  1  Why  don't  you  put  them  io^  a  book  1 
Why  don't  yon  put  my  uncle  into  a  book  t  He 
is  so  good,  that  nobody  oould  make  him  good 
enough.  Before  I  came  out,  I  heard  a  young 
lady  (Lady  Clavering's  daughter,  Miss  Amoiy), 
stng  a  song  of  yours.  I  have  never  spoken  to  an 
author  before.  I  saw  Mr.  Lyon  at  Lady  Popin- 
joy's,  and  heard  him  speak.     He  said  it  was  ^peiy 


hot,  and  he  looked  so,  I  am  sure.  Who  is  the 
greatest  author  now  aUvet  .  You  will  tcU  me 
when  you  come  up  stairs  after  dinner:  and  the 
young  lady  sails  away,  following  the  matrons, 
who  rise  and  ascend  to  the  drawing-room.  Miss 
Newcome  has  been  watching  the  behavior  of  tha 
author,  by  whom  she  sat ;  curious  to  know  what 
such  a  person's  habits  are ;  whether  he  speaks 
and  acts  like  other  people ;  and  in  what  respect 
authors  are  different  from  persons/*  in  society."^ 
When  we  had  sufficiently  enjoyed  claret  and 
politics  below  stairs,  the  gentlemen  went  to  the 
drawing-room  to  partake  of  coffee  and  the  ladies' 
delightfVd  conversation.  We  had  heard  previ- 
ously the  tinkling  of  the  piano  above,  and  the 
well-known  sound  of  a  couple  of  Miss  Rosey's 
five  songs.  The  two  young  ladies  were  engaged 
over  an  album  at  a  side  table,  when  the  males  of 
the  party  arrived.  The  book  contained  a  number 
of  Olive's  drawings  made  in  the  time  of  his  very 
early  youth /or  the  amusement  of  his  little  cous- 
ins. Miss  Ethel  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  these  performances,  which  Miss  Mackenzie 
likewise  examined  with  great  good  nature  and  . 
satisfaction.  So  she  did  the  views  of  Rome, 
Naples,  Marble  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
dec.,  in  the  same  collection:  so  she  did  the 
Beriin  cockatoo  and  spaniel  which  Mrs.  New- 
come  was  workmg  in  idle  moments :  so  she  did 
the  Books  of  Beauty,  Flowers  of  Loveliness,  and 
so  forth.  She  thought  the  prints  very  sweet  and 
pretty :  she  thought  the  poetry  very  pretty  and 
sweet.  Which  did  she  Uke  best,  Mr.  Niminy's 
*«  Lines  to  a  bunch  of  violets,"  or  Miss  Piminy's 
*'  Stanzas  to  a  wreath  of  roses  V*  Miss  Macken- 
zie was  quite  puzzled  to  say  which  of  these 
masterpieces  she  preferred ;  she  found  them  alike 
so  pretty.  She  appealed,  as  in  most  cases,  to 
Mamma.  *'  How,  my  darling  love,  can  I  pretend 
to  know?"  Mamma  says.  *'I  have  been  a  sol- 
dier's wife,  hattling  about  the  worid.  I  have  not 
had  your  advantages.  I  had  no  drawing-masters, 
/lor  music-masters,  as  you  have.  You,  dearest 
child,  must  instruct  me  in  these  things."  This 
poses  Rosey :  who  prefers  to  have  her  opinipins 
dealt  out  to  her  like  het  frocks,  bonnets,  handker- 
chiefs, her  shoes  and  gloves,  and  the  order  there- 
of;  the  lumps  of  sugar  for  her  tea,  the  proper 
quantity  of  raspberry  jam  for  breakfast;  who 
trusts  for  all  supplies  corporeal  and  spiritual  to 
her  mother.  For  her  own  part,  Rosey  is  pleased 
with  every  thing  in  nature.  Does  she  love  music  t 
0,yes.  Bellini  and  Donizetti  1  0,ye8.  Dancing! 
they  had  no  dancing  at  Grandmanmia's,  but  she 
ad(»es  dancing,  and  Mr.  Clive  dances  very  well, 
indeed.  (A  smile  firom  Miss  Ethel  at  this  ad- 
mission). Does  she  like  the  country  1  O,  she  is 
so  happy  in  the  country !  London  t  '  London  is 
delightful,  and  so  is  the  sea-side.  She  does  not 
know  really  which  she  likes  best,  London  or  the 
country,  for  mamma  is  not  near  her  to  decide, 
being  engaged  listening  to  Sir  Brian,  who  is  lay- 
ing down  the  law  to  her,  and  smiling,' smiling 
virith  all  her  might.  In  fact,  Mr.  Newcome  says 
to  Mr.  Pttidennis  hi  his  droU,  humorous  way, 
**  That  woman  grins  like  a  Cheslure  cat."    Wbo' 
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was  the  naturalist  who  first  ditcovered  that  pecu- 
liarity of  the  cats  in  Cheshire  1 

In  regard  to  Miss  Mackenzie's  opinions,  then, 
it  is  not  easy  to  disooTer  that  they  are  decided,  or 
profound,  or  original ,  bat  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  she  has  a  good  temper,  and  a  happy  con- 
tented disposition.  And  the  smite  which  her 
pretty  countenance  wears  shows  oflf  to  great  ad  • 
vantage  the  two  dimples  on  her  pink  cheeks. 
Her  teeth  are  even  and  white,,  her  hair  of  a  beau- 
tiful color,  and  no  snow  can  be  whiter  than  her 
fiur  round  neck  and  polished  shoulders.  She 
talks  very  kindly  and  good-naturedly  with  Julia 
and  Maria  (Mrs.  Hodson^s  precious  ones)  until 
she  is  bewildered  by  the  statements  which  those 
young  ladies  make  regarding  astronomy,  botany, 
and  chemistry,  all  of  which  they  are  studying. 
"  My  dears,  I  don't  know  a  single  word  about 
any  of  these  abstruse  subjects ;  I  wish  I  did,'*  she 
9ays.  And  Ethel  Newcome  laughs.  She  too  is 
ignorant  upon  all  these  subjects.  '*I  am  glad 
there  is  some  one  else,"  says  Rosey,  with  naivete, 
*'  who  is  as  ignorant  as  I  am."  And  the  younger 
children  with  a  solemn  air  say  they  will  ask 
Mamma  leave  to  teach  her.  So  every  body, 
jiomehow,  great  or  small,  seems  to  protect  her; 
and  the  humble,  simple,  gentle  little  thing  wins 
a  certain  degree  of  good-will  from  the  world, 
which  is  touched  by  her  humility  and  her  pretty 
sweet  looks.  The  servants  in  Fitzroy  Square 
waited  upon  lier  much  mora  Idndly  than  upon 
her  smiling  bustling  mother.  Uncle  James  is 
especially  fond  of  his  little  Rosey.  Her  presence 
in  his  study  never  discomposes  him ;  whereas  his 
aster  fatigues  him  with  the  exceeding  activity  of 
her  gratitude,  and  her  energy  in  pleasing.  As  I 
was  going  away,  I  thought  I  heard  Sir  Brian 
Newcome  say,  "  It — (but  what  *  it*  was  of  course 
I  can  not  conjecture)-— it  will  do  very  well.  The 
mother  seems  a  superior  woman.*' 


CHAPTER   XXV. 
IS  Tknnv  m  a  rusLiC'HOusi 
I  HAD  no  more  conversation  with  Miss  New- 
come  that  night,  who  had  forgotten  her  curiosity 


about  the  habits  of  authors.  When  she  bad 
ended  her  talk  with  Miss  Mackenzie,  she  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  evening  to  her  uncle,  Colond 
Newcome :  and  conchided  by  saying,  **  And  now 
you  will  come  and  ride  with  me  to>morrow,  Unck* 
won't  you  V  which  the  Colonel  fiiithfully  proB»- 
ised  to  do.  And  she  shook  hands  with  Clive  very 
kindly:  and  with  Rosey  very  frankly,  but  as  I 
thought  with  rather  a  patronizing  air:  and  she 
made  a  very  stately  bow  to  Mra.  Mackenzie,  and 
so  departed  with  her  fiither  and  mother.  Lady 
Kew  had  gone  away  earlier.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
informed  us  afterward  that  the  Countess  had  gone 
to  sleep  afler  her  dinner.  If  it  was  at  Mrs. 
Mack's  story  about  the  Governor's  ball  at  Tobago, 
and  the  quarrel  for  precedence  between  the  Lord 
Bishop's  lady,  Mrs.  Rochet,  and  the  Chief  Jus> 
tile's  wife,  Lady  Barwise,  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised. 

A  handsome  fly  carried  off  the  ladies  to  Fitzroy 
Square,  and  the  two  worthy  Indian  gentlemen  in 
their  company;  Clive  and  I  walking  with  the 
usual  Havana  to  light  us  home.  And  Clive  re- 
marked that  he  supposed  there  had  been  some  dif- 
ference between  his  father  and  the  bankers :  for 
they  had  not  met  for  ever  so  many  months  before, 
and  the  Colonel  always  had  looked  very  gloomy 
when  his  brothera  were  mentioned.  '*And  I 
can't  help  thinking,"  says  the  astute  youth,  <*  that 
they  &ncied  I  was  in  love  with  Ethel  (I  know  the 
Colonel  would  have  liked  me  to  make  up  to  her) 
and  that  may  have  occasioned  the  row.  Now,  I 
suppose,  they  think  I  am  engaged  to  Rosey. 
What  the  '^euce  are  they  in  such  a  hurry  to 
marry  me  forT' 

Clive's  companion  remarked,  **that  marriage 
was  a  laudable  institution :  and  an  honest  attach- 
ment an  excellent  conservator  of  youthful  morals.^ 
On  which  Clive  replied,  **  Why  don't  you  marry 
yourself  1" 

This  it  was  justly  suggested  vras  no  argument, 
but  a  merely  personal  allusion  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  was,  that  marriage  was  laudable,  &c. 
Mr.  Clive  laughed.  **  Rosey  is  as  good  a  little 
creature  as  can  be,"  he  said.  **  She  is  never  out 
of  temper,  though  I  fancy  Mra.  Mackenzie  tries 
her.  I  don't  think  she  is  very  wise :  but  she  is 
uncommonly  pretty,  and  her  beauty  grows  on 
you.  As  for  Ethel,  any  thing  so  high  and  mighty 
I  have  never  seen,  since  I  saw  the  French  giantess. 
Going  to  court,  and  about  to  parties  every  night, 
where  a  pareel  of  young  fools  flatter  her,  has  per- 
fectly spoiled  her.  By  Jove,  how  handsome  she 
is !  How  she  turns  with  her  long  neck,  and  looks 
at  you  from  under  those  blai^  eye-brows !  Jf  I 
painted  her  hair,  I  think  I  should  paint  it  almost 
blue,  and  then  glaze  over  with  lake.  It  is  blue. 
And  how  finely  her  head  is  joined  on  to  her 
shouldera!'^  And  he  waves  in  the  air  an  UDoag- 
inary  line  with  his  cigar.  **  She  would  do  for 
Judith,  wouldn't  shel  Or  how  grand  she  would 
look  as  Herodias's  daughter  sweeping  down  a 
stair — in  a  great  dress  of  cloth  of  gold  like  Paul 
Verenese — ^holding  a  charger  before  her  with 
white  arms  you  know — ^with  the  muscles  ac- 
cented like  that  glorious  Diana  at  Paris — a  savage 
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sii^e  on  her  hc^  and  a  ghastly  solemn  gory  head 
on  the  dish — I  see  the  picture^  Sir,  I  see  the  pic- 
ture !"  and  he  fell  to  curling  his  mostaches — jast 
like  his  brave  old  father. 

I  could  no^'  help  laughing  at  the  xeeemblanee, 
and  mentioning  it  to  my  friend.  He  broke,  as 
was  his  wont,  into  a  Ibnd  eologium  of  his  ske, 
wished  he  could  be  like  him — ^worked  himself  up 
into  another  state  of  excitement,  in  which  he 
averred,  **  that  if  his  father  waated  Aim  to  many, 
he  would  marry  that  instant  And  why  not 
Rosey  ?  She  is  a  dear  little  thing.  Or  why  not 
that  splendid  Miss  Sherrickt  What  a  head!  a 
regular  Titian !  I  was  looking  at  the  difierenoe 
of  their  color  at  Uncle  Honeyman^s  that  day  of 
the  dejeuner.  The  shadows  in  Rosey*s  face,  Sir, 
are  all  pearly  tinted.  You  ought  to  paint  her  in 
milk,  Sir!*'  cries  the  enthusiast.  <*Haye  you 
ever  remarked  the  gray  round  her  eyes,  and  the 
sort  of  purple  bloom  of  her  cheek  1  Rubens 
could  have  done  the  color ;  but  I  doti*t  somehow 
like  to  think  of  a  young  lady  and  that  sensuous' 
old  Peter  Paul  in  company.  I  look  at  her  like  a 
little  wild  flower  m  a  field— like  a  little  child  at 
play,  Sir.  Pretty  little  tender  nursling !  If  I  see 
her  passing  in  the  street)  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like 
some  fellow  to  be  rude  to  ^r,  that  I  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down.  She  is  like 
a  little  song-bird,  Sir-*a  tremuloasi  fluttering  lit- 
tle linnet  that  you  would  take  into  your  hand, 
patiditm  quartntem  matrem^  and  smooth  its  lit- 
tle plumes,  and  let  it  perch  on  your  finger  arid 
sing.  The  Sherrick  creates  quite  a  different 
sentiment — the  Sheirick  is  splendid,  stately, 
ale^y.  ..." 

**  Stupid,**  hints  Olive's  companion. 

*' Stupid!  Wliy  noti  Some  women  ought 
to  be  atupid.  What  you  call  dullness  I  call  re- 
pose. Give  m^  a  calm  woman,  a  slow  woman 
--« lazy,  majestic  woman.  Show  me  a  gracious 
virgin  bearing  a  lily ;  not  a  leering  giggler  fHsk- 
big  a  rattle.  A  lively  woman  would  be  the 
death  of  me.  Look  at  Mrs.  Mack,  perpetually 
nodding,  winking,  grinniog,  throwing  out  signals 
which  you  are  to  be  at  the  trouble  to  answer  \  I 
thought  her  delightful  for  three  days,  I  declare  I 
was  in  love  with  hei^-^hat  is,  as  much  as  I  can 
be  after — but  never  mind  that,  I  feel  I  shall  never 
be  really  in  love  again.  Why  shouldn't  the 
Sherrick  be  stupid,  I  sayt  About  great  beauty 
there  should  always  reign  a  silenced  As  you 
look  at  the  great  stars,  the  great  ocean,  any  great 
scene  of  nature :  you  hush,  Sir.  Tou  laugh  at  a 
pantomime,  but  you  are  stiH  in  a  temple.  When 
I  saw  the  great  Venus  of  the  Louvre  I  thought, 
veert  thou  alive,  O  goddess,  thou  shouldst  never 
open  those  lovely  lips  but  to  speak  lowly,  slowly : 
thoo  shouldst  never  descend  from  that  pedestal 
but  to  walk  stately  to  some  near  coudh,  and  as- 
sume another  attitude  of  beautiful  eahn.  To  be 
beautiful  is  enough.  If  a  woman  can  do  that 
well,  who  shall  demand  more  from  hert  You 
don't  want  a  rose  to  sing.  And  I  think  wit  is 
out  of  plaee  where  there's  great  beauty ;  as  I 
wouldn't  have  a  Queen  to  cut  jokes  on  her  throne. 
I  say,  Pendennis^" — here  broke  off  the  enthusi- 


astic youth — '^  have  you  got  another  cigar  1  Shall 
we  go  in  to  Finch's,  and  have  a  game  at  biiBaidsl 
Just  one — it's  quite  early  yet.  Or  shall  we  go 
in  to  the  Haunt  1  It's  Wednesday  night  yon 
know,  when  all  the  boys  go."  We  tap  at  a  door 
in  an  okl,  old  street  m  Soho :  an  old  maid  with 
a  kind,  comical  fiu!e  opens  the  door,  and  nods 
friendly,  and  says,  <*  How  do,  Sirl  ain't  seen  you 
this  ever  so  long.  How  do,  Mr.  NooqoraV* 
"Who's  heret"  "Most  every  body's  here.' 
We  pass  by  a  little  snug  bar,  in  which  a  trim 
eklerly  lady  is  seated  by  a  great  fire,  on  which 
boils  an  enormous  kettle ;  while  two  gentlemen 
are  attacking  a  cold  saddle  of  mutton  and  West 
India  pickles :  hard  by  Mrs.  Nokes,  the  land- 
lady's elbow — ^with  mutual  bows — we  recognize 
Hickson,  the  sculptor,  and  Morgan,  intrepid  Irish 
chieftain,  chief  of  the  reporters  of  the  Morning 
Press  newspaper.  We  pass  through  a  passage 
into  a  back  room,  and  axe  received  with  a  roar  of 
welcome  from  a  crowd  of  men,  almost  invisible  in 
the  smok^. 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee,  boy !"  cries  a 
cheery  voice  (that  will  never  troll  a  chorus  more). 
**  We  spake  anon  of  thy  misfortune,  gentle  youth ! 
and  that  thy  warriors  of  Assays  have  charged 
the  Academy  in  vain.  Mayhap  thou  frighten^st 
the  courtly  school  with  barbarous  visages  of  gris- 
ly war.  Pendenms,  thou  dost  wear  a  tMrsty 
look !  Resplendent  swell !  untwine  thy  choked 
white,  and  I  will  either  stand  a  glass  of  grog,  or 
thou  shalt  pay  the  like  fbr  me,  my  lad,  and  tell 
us  of  the  fashionable  world."  Thus  spake  the 
brave  old  Tom  Sarjent — also  one  of  the  Press, 
one  of  the  old  boys :  a  good  old  scholar  with  a 
good  old  library  of  books,  who  had  taken  his  seat 
any  time  these  forty  years  by  the  chimney  fire 
in  this  old  Haunt :  where  painters,  sculptors,  men 
o(  letters,  actors,  used  to  congregate,  passing 
pleasant  hours  in  rough  kindly  communion,  and 
mimy  a  day  seeing  the  sunrise  lighting  the  rosy 
street  ere  they  ported,  and  Betsy  put  the  useleM 
lamp  out,  and  dosed  the  hospitable  gates  of  the 
Haunt. 

The  time  is  not  very  long  since ;  though  t<^ 
day  is  so  changed.  As  we  think  of  it,  the  kind« 
familiar  faces  rise  up,  and  we  hear  the  pleasant 
voices,  and  singing.  There  are  they  met,  the 
honest  hearty  companions.  In  the  days  when 
the  Haunt  u^os  a  haunt,  stage  coaches  were  not 
yet  quite  over.  Oasinoe  were  not  invented: 
clubs  were  rather  rare  luxuries :  there  were  sand- 
ed floors,  triangular  sawdust-boxes,  pipes,  and 
tavern  pariors.  Young  Smith  and  Brown,  firom 
the  Temple,  did  not  go  fxcfm  chambers  to  dine  al 
the  Poljranthus,  or  the  Megatherium,  off  potage 
k  la  Bisque,  tuihot  au  gratin,  cotelettcs  4  la 
Whatdyoucallem,  and  a  jHUt  of  St.  Emilion ;  bat 
ordered  their  beef-steak  and  pint  of  port  firora 
the  "  plump  head-waiter  at  the  Cock :"  did  not 
disdain  the  pit  of  the  theatre ;  and  for  a  supper 
a  homely  refection  at  the  tavern.  How  delight? 
ful  are  the  suppers  ill  Oharles  Lamb  to  read  of 
even  now! — Theeards — the  punch — the  candlctf 
to  be  snufYed — the  social  oysters — the  mode^ 
cheer !    Who  ever  souf&i  a  candle  nowl    What 
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mui  has  a  domeatk  rapper  whoM  dinner-hotur 
•  U  eight  o'clock  1  Thote  little  meetings,  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  ua  yet,  are  gone  quite  away 
into  the  paat.  Five-and-twenty  yean  ago  ia  a 
hundred  years  off — so  much  has  our  social  life 
changed  in  those  five  lustres.  James  Boswell 
himself,  were  he  to  revisit  London,  would  scarce 
venture  to  enter  a  tavern.  He  would  find  scarce 
a  respectable  companion  to  enter  its  doors  with 
him.  It  is  an  institution  as  extinct  as  a  hack- 
ney-coach. Many  a  grown  man  who  peruses 
this  historic  page  has  never  seen  such  a  vehicle, 
and  only  heard  of  rum-punch  as  a  drink  which 
his  aiicctftors  used  to  tipple. 

Checi^  old  Tom  Saijent  is  surrounded  at  the 
Haunt  by  a  dozen  of  kind  boon  companions. 
They  toU  all  day  at  their  avocations  of  art,  or 
^  leUem,  OT  law,  and  here  meet  for  a  harmless 
'ni^ht'tf  recreation  and  converse.  They  talk  of 
Uteratuf^t  or  politics,  or  pictures,  or  plays;  so- 
d^y  biuiter  one  another  over  their  cheap  cups : 
Btng  hmvc  old  songs  sometimes  when  they  an 
efipectally  jolly ;  kindly  ballads  in  praise  of  love ; 
and  wine-famous  maritime  ditties  in  honor  of 
old  EjiglaiLd.  I  fancy  I  hear  Jack  Brent's  noble 
voice  rolling  out  the  sad  generous  refrain  of 
"  The  Deserter,"  "  Then  for  that  reason  and  for 
a  season  we  will  be  meiry  before  we  go,*'  or 
Michael  Percy's  clear  tenor  caroling  the  Iriah 
chorus  of  **  What's  that  to  any  one,  whether  or 
not"  or  Mark  Wilder  shouting  his  bottle  song 
of  **  Garryowen  na  gloria."  These  songs  were 
regarded  with  affection  by  the  brave  old  fre- 
quenters of  the  Haunt.  A  gentleman's  property 
in  a  song  was  considered  sacred.  It  was  re- 
spectfully asked  for :  it  was  heard  with  the  more 
pleasure  for  being  old.  Honest  Tom  Saijent! 
how  the  times  have  changed  since  we  saw  thee  ! 
I  believe  the  present  chief  of  the  reporters  of 

the  newspaper  (which  responsible  office 

Tom  filled)  goes  to  parliament  in  his  broagham, 
and  dines  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

Around  Tom  are  seated  grave  Royal  Acade- 
micians, rising  gay  Associates ;  writers  of  other 
/oumals  besides  the  Pall  Mall  GazctU ;  a  bar- 
lister  maybe,  whose  name  will  be  fiamaous  some 
day ;  a  hewer  of  marble  perhaps ;  a  surgeon 
whose  patients  have  not  come  yet ;  and  one  or 
two  men  about  town,  who  like  this  queer  as*em- 
bly  better  than  haunts  mueh  more  splendid.  Gap- 
tain  Shandon  has  been  here,  and  his  jokes  are 
preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  place.  Owlet, 
the  philosopher,  came  once  and  tried,  as  his  wont 
is,  to  lecture ;  but  his  meti^hysics  were  beaten 
down  by  a  storm  of  banter.     Slatter,  who  gave 

himself  such  airs  because  he  wrote  in  the 

Review,  tried  to  air  himself  at  the  Haunt,  but 
was  choked  by  the  smoke,  and  silenced  by  the 
unanimous  poohpoohing  of  the  assembly.  Dick 
Walker,  who  rebelled  secretly,  at  Sarjent's  au- 
thority, once  thought  to  give  himself  consequence 
by  bringing  a  young  loxd  from  the  Blue  Posts ; 
but  he  was  so  unmercifully  **  chalTed"  by  Tom, 
that  even  the  young  lord  laughed  at  him.  His 
lordship  had  been  heard  to  say  he  had  been  taken 
to  a  monsus  queeah  place,  queeah  set  of  folkSf  in 


a  tap  somewhere,  though  he  went  away  quite  de- 
lighted with  Tom's  affability ;  but  he  never  came 
again.  He  could  not  find  the  place  probably. 
You  might  pass  the  Haunt  in  the  daytime  and 
not  knew  it  in  the  least.  *'  I  believe,"  said  Char- 
ley Ormond  (A.  R.  A.,  he  was  then),  '*  I  believe 
in  the  day  there's  no  such  place  at  all ;  and  when 
3etsy  turns  the  gas  off  at  the  door-lanp,  as  we 
go  away,  the  whole  thing  vanishes — the  door, 
the  house,  the  bar,  the  Haunt,  Betsy,  the  beer- 
boy,  Mrs.  Nokes  and  all."  It  has  vanished :  it 
is  to  be  found  no  more :  neither  by  night  nor  bj 
day — unless  the  ghosts  of  good  fellows  stiU 
haunt  it. 

As  the  genial  talk  and  glass  go  round,  and 
9iier  Olive  and  his  friend  have  modestly  answer- 
ed the  various  queries  put  to  them  by  good  old 
Tom  Saijent,  the  acknowledged  Preses  of  the 
assembly  and  Sachem  of  this  venerable  wigwam, 
the  door  opens,  and  another  well-known  figure 
b  recognized  with  shouts  as  it  emerges  through 
the  smoke.  "Bayham,  all  hail!"  says  Tom. 
**  Frederick,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee !" 

Bayham  says  he  is  disturbed  in  spirit,  and 
calls  for  a  pint  of  beer  to  console  him. 

"  Hast  thou  flown  far,  thou  restless  bird  of 
night  1"  asks  Father  Tom,  who  loves  speaking  in 
blank  verses. 

"  I  have  come  firom  Oursitor  Street,"  says 
Bayham,  in  a  low  groan.  '*  I  have  just  been  to 
see  a  poor  devil  in  quod  there.  Is  that  you,  Pen- 
dennisl  You  know  the  man*— Oharles  Honey* 
man." 

**  What !"  cries  Olive,  starting  up. 

**  0  my  prophetic  soul,"  my  uncle !"  giowb 
Bayham.  **  I  did  not  see  the  young  one ;  but 
'tis  true." 

The  reader  is  aware  that  more  than  three  years 
have  elapsed,  of  which  time  the  preceding  pages 
contain  the  harmless  chronicle;  and  while  Thom- 
as Newcome's  leave  has  been  running  out  and 
Olive's  mustaches  growing,  the  fate  of  other 
persons  connected  with  our  story  has  also  had 
its  development,  and  their  fortune  has  ezperi* 
enced  its  natural  progress,  its  increase  or  decay. 
Our  tale,  such  as  it  has  hitherto  been  aiiaaged, 
has  passed  in  leisurely  scenes  wherein  the  pres- 
ent tense  is  perforce  adopted  ;  the  writer  acting 
as  choms  to  the  drama,  and  occasionally  explain- 
ing by  hints  or  more  open  statements,  what  has 
occurred  during  the  intervals  of  the  acts ;  and 
how  it  happens  that  the  performers  are  in  such 
or  such  a  posture.  In  the  modem  theatre,  as 
the  play-going  critic  knows,  the  explanatory  per^ 
sonage  is  usually  of  quite  a  thiid-rate  order.  Ht 
is  the  two  walking  gentlemen,  friends  of  Sir  Harry 
Oourtly,  who  welcome  the  young  baronet  to  Lon- 
don, and  discourse  about  the  niggardliness  of 
Harry's  old  uncle,  the  Nabob ;  and  the  depth  of 
Oourtly 's  passion  for  Lady  Annabel,  ih%premwr€ 
amoureuse.  He  ig  the  confidant  in  wMte  linen 
to  the  heroine  in  white  satin.  He  is,  *'  Tom,  you 
rascal,"  the  valet  or  tiger,  more  or  less  impudent 
and  acute— that  well-lmown  menial  in  top-bools 
and  a  livery  frock  vrith  red  cufib  and  collar,  whom 
Sir  Harry  always  retains  m  his  service,  addresses 
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with  scurrilou*  fomiliarity,  and  pays  so  irregular- 
ly :  or  he  is  Lacetta,  Lady  Annabers  waiting 
maid,  who  carries  the  hiUets-doux  and  peeps  into 
them  t  knows  all  about  the  family  affairs ;  pops 
the  lover  under  the  sofit;  and  sings  a  comic  song 
between  the  scenes.  Our  business  now  is  to 
enter  into  Charles  Honeyman*s  privacy,  to  peer 
into  the  secrets  of  that  reverend  gentleman,  and 
to  t^ll  what  has  happened  to  him  during  the  past 
months,  in  which  he  has  made  fitful  though  grace- 
ful appearances  on  our  scene. 

While  his  nephew's  whiskers  have  been  bud- 
ding, and  his  brother-in-law  has  been  spending 
his  money  and  leave,  Mr.  Honeyman*s  hopes 
have  been  withering,  his  sermons  growing  stale, 
his  once  blooming  popularity  drooping  and  run- 
ning to  seed.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to 
bring  him  to  his  present  melancholy  strait.  When 
you  go  to  Lady  Whittlesea*s  chapel  now,  it  is  by 
no  means  crowded.  Oaps  are  in  the  pews,  there 
is  not  the  least  difikmlty  in  getting  a  snug  place 
near  the  pulpit,  whence  the  preacher  can  look 
over  his  pocket  handkerchief  and  see  Lord  Dose- 
ly  no  more — ^his  lordship  has  long  gone  to  sleep 
elsewhere ;  and  a  host  of  the  fashionable  faithful 
have  migrated  too.  The  incumbent  can  no  more 
cast  his  fine  eyes  upon  the  French  bonnets  of  the 
female  aristocracy,  aqd  see  some  of  the  loveliest 
feces  in  Mayfaii  regarding  his  with  expressions 
of  admiration.  Actual  dowdy  tradesmen  of  the 
neighborhood  are  seated  with  their  families  in 
the  aisles :  Ridley  and  his  wife  and  son  have  one 
of  the  very  best  seats.  To  be  sure  Ridley  looks 
like  a  nobleman  with  his  large  waistcoat,  bald 
head,  and  gilt-book :  J.  J.  has  a  fine  head,  but 
Mrs.  Ridley!  cook  and  housekeeper  is  written 
on  her  round  face.  The  music  is  by  no  means 
of  its  former  good  quality.  That  rebellious  and 
ill-conditioned  basso  has  seceded,  and  sauced 
the  four  best  singing-boys,  who  now  perform 
glees  at  the  Cave  of  Harmony.  Honeyman  has 
a  right  to  speak  of  persecution,  and  to  compare 
himself  to  a  hermit,  in  'so  far  that  he  preaches  in 
a  desert  Once,  like  another  hermit,  St.  Hier- 
ome,  he  used  to  be  visited  by  lions.  None  such 
come  to  him  now.  Such  Uons  as  fVequent  the 
clergy  are  gone  off  to  lick  the  feei  of  other  eccle- 
siastics. They  are  weary  of  poor  Honeyman's 
old  sermons. 

Rivals  have  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  these 
three  years — ^have  sprung  up  round  about  Hon- 
eyman and  carried  his  fiock  into  their  folds.  We 
know  how  such  simple  animals  will  leap  one 
after  another,  and  that  it  is  the  sheepish  way. 
*  Perhaps  a  new  pastor  has  come  to  the  church  of 
St.  Jacob's  hard  by — bold,  resolute,  bright,  clear,  a 
scholar  ahd  no  pedant :  his  manly  voice  is  thrill- 
ing in  their  ears,  he  speaks  of  life  and  conduct, 
of  practice  as  well  as  fiuth ;  and  crowds  of  the 
most  polite  and  most  intelligent,  and  best  in- 
formed, and  best  dressed,  and  most  selfish  people 
in  the  world  come  and  hear  him  twice  at  least. 
There  are  so  many  well-informed  and  well-dress- 
od  dec.  dtc.  people  in  the  world,  that  the  succes-' 
•ion  of  them  kasps  St.  Jacob's  full  for  a  year  or 
more.     Then,  it  may  be,  a  bawling  quac^  who 


has  neither  knowledge,  nor  scholarship,  nor  char^ 
ity,  but  who  frightens  the  public  with  denuncia- 
tions, and  rouses  them  vrith  the  energy  of  his 
wrath,  succeeds  in  bringing  them  together  for  a 
while  till  they  tire  of  his  din  and  curses.  Mean- 
while the  good,  quiet  old  churches  round  about 
ring  their  accustomed  bell,  open  their  Sabbath 
gates,  receive  their  tranquil  congregations,  and 
sober  priest,  who  has  been  busy  all  the  week, 
at  schools  and  sick-beds,  with  watchful  teaching, 
gentle  counsel,  and  silent  alms. 

Though  we  saw  Honeyman  but  seldom,  for  his 
company  was  not  altogether  amusing,  and  his 
affectation,  when  one  became  acquainted  with  it, 
very  tiresome  to  vdtness,  Fred  Bayham,  from 
his  garret  at  Mrs.  Ridley's,  kept  constant  watch 
over  the  curate,  and  told  us  of  his  proceedings 
from  time  to  time.  When  we  heard  the  melan- 
choly news  first  announced,  of  course  the  intel- 
ligence damped  the  gayety  of  Olive  and  his  com- 
panion ;  and  F.  B.,  who  conducted  all  the  affairs 
of  lifie  with  great  gravity,  telling  Tom  Saijent 
that  he  had  news  o(  importance  for  our  private 
ear,  Tom  with  still  more  gravity  than  F.  B.'s 
said,  **  Go,  my  children,  you  had  best  discuss 
this  topic  in  a  separate  room  apart  from  the  din 
and  fim  of  a  eonvivial  assembly ;"  and  ringing 
the  bell,  he  bade  Betsy  bring  him  another  glass 
of  rum  and  water,  and  one  for  Mr.  Desborough, 
to  be  charged  to  him. 

We  adjourned  to  another  parlor  then,  where 
gas  was  lighted  up;  and  F.  B.,  over  a  pint  of 
beer,  narrated  poor  Honeyn^an's  mishap.  **  Sav- 
ing your  presence,  Olive,"  sdd  Bayham,  **  and 
with  every  regard  for  the  youthful  bloom  of  your 
young  heart's  affections,  your  uncle,  Charles  Hon- 
eyman, Sir,  is  a  bad  lot.  I  have  known  him 
these  twenty  years,  when  I  was  at  his  father's  as 
a  p^vate  tutor.  Old  Miss  Honeyman  is  one  of 
those  cards  which  we  call  trumps — so  was  old 
Honeyman  a  trump ;  but  Charles  and  bis  sis- 
ter—." 

I  stamped  on  F.  B.'s  feet  under  the  table.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  about  to 
speak  of  Olive's  mother. 

•♦  Hem !  of  your  poor  mother.  I — hem — ^I 
may  say  vidi  tantum.  I  scarcely  knew  her.  She 
married  very  young:  as  I  was  when  she  left  Bor^ 
hambury ;  but  Charles  exhibited  his  character  at 
a  very  eariy  age — and  it  was  not  a  charming  one 
— no,  by  no  means  a  model  of  virtue.  He  always 
had  a  genius  for  nmmng  into  debt.  He  bor* 
rowed  from  every  one  of  the  pupils — I  don't  know 
how  he  spent  it  except  in  hardbake  and  elecem- 
pane — and  even  from  old  Nosey's  groom,  par- 
don me,  we  used  to  call  your  grandfiither  1^  thst 
l^ayful  epithet  (boys  will  be'  boys,  you  know), 
even  from  the  doctor's  groom  he  took -money, 
and  I  recollect  thrashing  Charies  Honeyman  fbr 
that  disgraceful  action. 

**  At  college,  witboat  any  particular  show,  be 
was  always  in  debt  and  difficulties.  Take  warn- . 
ing  by  him,  dear  youth !  By  him  and  by  me,  if 
you  like.  See  me— me,  F.  Bayham,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  that  kmg  the  Tuscan 
soeptve  swayed,  dodge  down  a  street  td  get  o«t 
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of  sight  of  a  boot  shop,  and  my  coloMal  firamo 
tremble  if  a  chap  puts  his  hand  on  mj  shoulder, 
as  you  did,  Pendennis,  the  other  day  in  the 
Strand,  when  I  thought  a  straw  might  have 
knocked  me  down !  I  have  had  my  enors,  Clive. 
I  know  'em.  PU  take  another  pint  of  beer,  if 
you  please.  Betsy,  has  Mrs.  Nokes  any  cold 
meat  in  the  barl  and  an  accustomed  picklel 
Ha !  Give  her  my  compliments,  and  say  F.  B. 
is  hungry,  i  resume  my  tale.  Faults  F.  B.  has, 
and  knows  it.  Humbug  he  may  have  been  some- 
times ;  but  Pm  not  such  a  complete  humbug  as 
Honejrman.*' 

Clive  did  not  know  how  to  look  at  this  char- 
acter of  his  rektire,  but  Clivers  oompanum  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  at  which  F.  B.  nodded 
gravely,  and  resumed  his  narrative.  '*I  don't 
know  how  much  money  he  has  had  from  your 
governor ;  but  this  I  can  say,  the  half  of  it  would 
make  F.  B.  a  happy  man.  I  don't  know  out  of 
how  much  the  reverend  party  has  nobbled  his 
poor  old  sister  at  Brighton.  He  has  mortgaged 
his  chapel  to  Sherriek,  I  suppose  you  know,  who 
is  master  of  it,  and  could  turn  him  out  any  day. 
I  doot  think  Sherriek  is  a  bad  fellow.  I  think 
he's  a  good  fellow ;  I  have  known  him  do  many 
a  good  turn  to  a  chap  in  misfortune.  He  wants 
to  get  into  society  :  what  more  natural  t  That 
was  why  you  were  asked  to  meet  him  the  other 
day — and  why  he  asked  you  to  dinner.  I  hope 
you  had  a  good  one.     I  wish  he'd  ask  me. 

**  Then  Moss  has  got  his  biUs,  and  Moss's 
brothef-in-Iaw  in  Curator  Street  has  taken  pos- 
session of  his  revered  person.  He's  very  wek^me. 
One  Jew  has  the  diapel,  another  Hebrew  bas  the 
clergyman.  It's  singular,  ain't  it!  Sherriek 
might  turn  Lady  Whittlesea  into  a  sjrnagogue, 
and  have  the  Chief  Rabbi  into  the  pulpit,  where 
my  uncle  the  Bishop  has  given  out  the  text. 

**  The  shares  of  that  conoem  ain't  at  a  pre- 
mium. I  have  had  immense  fun  with  Sherriclc 
about  it.  I  like  the  Hebrew,  Sir.  He  maddens 
with  rage  when  F.  B.  goes  and  asks  him  wheth- 
er any  more  pews  are  let  overhead.  Honeyman 
begged  and  borrowed  in  order  to  buy  out  the  last 
man.  I  remember  when  the  speculation  was  fa- 
mous, when  all  the  boxes  (I  mean  the  pews) 
vf€W  taken  for  the  season,  and  you  coukln't  get  a 
pkee,  come  ever  so  early.  Then  Honeyman  was 
spoiled,  and  gave  his  sermons  over  and  over 
again.  P*eopIe  got  sick  of  seeing  the  old  hum- 
b^g  cry,  the  old  crocodile.  Then  we  tried 
the  musical  dodge.  F.  B  came  forward,  Sir, 
there.  That  was  a  coup ;  I  did  it.  Sir.  Bellow 
wouldn't  have  song  for  any  man  but  me ;  and 
for  two-and-twenty  months  I  kept  him  as  sober 
as  Father  Matthew  Then  Honeyman  didnt  pay 
him :  there  was  a  row  in  the  sacred  building, 
and  Bellew  retired.  Then  Sherriek  must  med- 
dle in  it.  And  having  heard  a  chap- out  Hamp- 
stead  way,  who  Sherriek  thought  would  do,  Hon- 
eyman was  forced  to  engage  him,  regardless  of 
expense.  You  recollect  the  fellow,  Sir.  The 
Reverend  Simon  Rawkins,  the  lowest  of  the  Low 
Church,  Sir,  a  led-haifsd,  dumpy  man,  w^  gasp- 
ed at  his  h's,  and  i^Kike.with  a  Laaoaehiie  twang 


— ^he'd  no  more  do  for  Mayfair  than  GrimaUli  for 
Macbeth.  He  and  Honeyman  used  to  fight  like 
cat  and  dog  in  the  vestiy  ;  and  he  drove  aviray  a 
third  part  of  the  congregation.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man  and  an  able  man,  too,  though  not  a  sound 
Gbuichman  (F.  B.  said  this  with  a  very  edifying 
gravity)  :  I  told  Sherriek  this  the  very  day  I 
heard  him.  And  if  he  had  spoken  to  me  on  the 
subject,  I  might  have  saved  him  a  pretty  penny 
— a  precious  deal  more  than  the  paltry  sum  which 
he  and  I  had  a  quarrel  about  at  that  time.  A 
matter  of  business.  Sir — a  pecuniary  difference 
about  a  small  three-months'  thing  which  caused 
a  temporary  estrangemMit  between  us.  As  for 
Honeyman,  he  used  to  ciy  about  it.  Your  uncle 
is  great  in  the  lachrymatory  line,  Clive  Kcwccme. 
He  used  to  go  With  teara  in  his  eyes  to  Sherriek, 
and  implore  him  not  to  have  Rawkins,  but  he 
would.  And  I  must  say  for  poor  Charles,  that 
the  failure  of  Lady  Whittlesea's  has  not  been  al- 
together Charles's  fault ;  and  that  Sherriek  has 
kidced  down  that  property. 

**  Well  then.  Sir,  po<Mr  Charles  thought  to  make 
it  all  right  by  marrying  Mn.  Brumby ;  and  she 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  the  thing  was  all  but 
done,  in  spite  of  her  sons,  who  were  in  a  rage,  as 
you  may  fancy.  But  Charley,  Sir,  has  such  a 
propensity  for  humbug  that  he  will  tell  lies  when 
there  is  no  earthly  good  hi  lying.  He  represent- 
ed hiB  chapel  at  twelve  hundred  a  year,  his  pri- 
vate means  as  so  and  so ;  and  when  he  came  to 
book  up  with  Briggs  the  lawyer,  Mrs.  Brumby's 
brother,  it  was  found  that  he  Ued  and  prevaricated 
so  that  the  widow  in  actual  disgust  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  Sbe  was  a  good 
wcmian  of  business,  and  managed  the  hat  shop 
for  nine  years  while  poor  Brumby  was  at  Doc- 
tor Tokely's.  A  first-rate  shop  it  was  too.  I 
introduced  Charles  to  it.  My  uncle,  the  Bishop, 
had  his  shovels  there,  and  they  used  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  cover  this  humble  r(ftf  with 
tiles,"  said  F.  B.,  tapping  his  capacious  forehead. 
**  I  am  sure  he  might  have  had  Brumby,"  he  add- 
ed, iq  his  melancholy  tones,  *'  but  for  those  un^ 
lucky  Hes.  She  didn't  want  money:  she  had 
plenty.  She  longed  to  get  into  society,  and  was 
bent  on  marrying  a  gentleman.  ~ 

**  But  what  I  can't  pardon  in  Honeyman  is  the 
way  in  which  he  has  done  poor  old  Ridley  and 
his  wife.  I  took  him  there,  you  know,  thinking 
they  would  send  their  bills  in  once  a  month ;  that 
he  was  doing  a  good  lousiness ;  in  fact,  that  I 
had  put  'em  into  a  good  thing.  And  the  fellow 
has  told  me  ^score  of  times  that  he  and  the  Rid- 
leys  were  all  right.  But  he  has  not  only  not- 
paid  his  lodgings,  but  he  has  bad  money  of  the  m: 
he  has  given  dinners :  he  has  made  Ridley  pay 
for  wine.  He  has  kept  paying  lodgen  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  tells  me  all  this  with  a  hurst  of 
teara  when  he  sent  for  me  to  Laiarus's  to-night ; 
and  I  went  to  him.  Sir,  because  he  was  in  dis- 
tress— went  into  the  lion's  den,  Sir  !"  says  F.  B.. 
looking  round  nobly.  **  I  don't  know  how  much 
he  owes  them,  because  of  courae  you  know  the  ^ 
sum  he  mentions  ain't  the  right  one.  He  never 
do€*  tell  the  truth-^oes  Charles.    But  think  of 
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the  pluck  of  those  food  Ridleys  never  saying  a 
single  word  to  F.  B.  about  the  debt !  *•  We  are 
poor,  but  we  have  saved  some  money  and  can  lie 
out  of  it.  And  we  think  Mr.  HoBeymaa  will  pay 
us,'  says  Mrs.  Ri41ey  to  me  this  vety  evening. 
And  she  thrilled  my  heart-strings,  Sir ;  and  I  took 
her  in  my  anns,  and  kissed  the  old  woman," 
says  Baybam,  <tand  I  rather  astonished  little  Miss 
Gann  and  young  J.  J.,  who  came  in  with  a  pic- 
ture under  his  arm.  B«t  she  said  she  had  kiss- 
ed Master  Frederick  long  before  J.  J.  was  bom — 
and  so  she  had,  that  good  and  faithful  servant-^ 
and  my  emotion  in  embracing  her  was  manly,  Sir, 
manly." 

Here  old  Betsy  came  in  to  say  that  the  supper 
was  a-waitin'  for  Mr.  Bayham,  and  it  was  a-get^ 
ting  veiy  late ;  and  we  left  F.  B.  to  his  meal,  and 
bidding  adied  to  Mrs.  Nokes,  Olive  and  I  went 
each  to  our  habitation. 


CHAPTER   XXVi. 
Ur  WHICH  OOLONIl.  NBWCOMS'S  UOBItS  ASK  SOLD. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  I  was  not 
surprised  to  see  Ciolonel  Newoome  at  my  cham- 
bers, to  whom  CUve  had  communicated  Bayham's 
important  news  of  the  night  before.  The  Colo- 
nel's object — as  any  one  who  knew  him  need 
scarcely  be  told-— was  to  rescue  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  being  ignorant  of  lawyers,  sheriiTs*  offi- 
cers, and  their  proceedings,  he  bethought  him 
that  he  would  apply  to  Lamb  Ceuit  for  infoima^ 
tion,  and  in  so  &r  shewed  some  prudence ;  for 
at  least  I  knew  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways 
than  my  simple  client,  and  was  enabled  to  make 
better  terms  for  the  nnfortonate  prisoner,  or  rath- 
er for  Colonel  Neweome,  who  was  the  real  su^ 
ferar,  than  Honeyman's  crediton  might  other- 
vise  have  been  disposed  to  give. 

I  thought  it  would  be  more  prndent  that  our 
good  Samaritan  should  not  see  the  victim  of 
rogues  whom  he  was  about  to  soocor ;  and  left 
him  to  entertain  himself -with  Mr.  Wafrington  in 
Lamb  Court,  while  I  sped  t6  the  lock-n^hoose^ 
Where  the  Miay  Fair  pet  was  confiihed.     A  sickly 


smile  played  over  his  countenance  as  he  beheld 
me  when  I  was  ushered  to  his  private  room. 
,  The  reverend  gentleman  was  not  shaved ;  he  had 
partaken  of  breakfast.  I  saw  a  glass  which  had . 
once  contained  brandy  on  the  dirty  tray  whereon 
his  meal  was  placed:  a  greasy  novel  from  a 
Ghanoeiy  Lane  library  lay  on  the  table,  but  he- 
was  at  present  occupied  in  writing.  Qne  or  moire 
of  those  great  long  lettemt  those  laborious,  or* 
nate,  eloquent  statements,  those  documents  so 
profusely  underiined,  in- which  the  mackinaiioms 
of  viUami  are  laid  bare  vrith  italic  forvor;  the 
coldness,  to  use  no  harsher  phrase,  of  friends  on 
whom  reliance  might  have  been  placed;  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  Solomons ;  the  astonislh> 
hag  failure  of  Smith  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
on  wfateh  he  had  counted  aa  on  ihe  Bank  of  £»- 
glaTid ;  finally,  the  infaUihk  certainty  of  repay- 
ing (with  what  heartfolt  thanks  need  not  be  said) 
the  loan  of  so  many  pounds  next  Saturday  week 
at  furthest.  All  this,  which  some  readers  in  the 
course  of  their  experience  have  read  no  doubt  in 
many  handwritings,  was  duly  set  forth  by  poor 
Honeyman.  There  was  a  wafer  in  a  wine-glass 
on  the  table,  and  the  bearer  no  doubt  below  to 
carry  the  missive.  Thej  always  send  these  let- 
ters by  a  messenger,  who  is  introduced  in  the 
postscript :  he  is  always  sitting  in  the  hall  when 
you  get  the  letter,  and  is  *' a  young  man  waiting 
for  an  answer,  please." 

No  one  can  suppose  that  Honeyman  laid  a 
complete  statement  of  his  affairs  before  the  nego- 
tiator, who  was  charged  to  look  into  them.  No 
creditor  does  confess  all  his  debts,  but  breaks 
them  gradually  to  his  man  of  business,  factor, 
or  benefactor,  leading  him  on  from  surprise  to 
surprise ;  And  when  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
tailor's  little  account,  introducing  him  to  the  boot- 
maker. Honeyman's  schedule  I  felt  perfectly 
certain  was  not  correct.  The  detainera  against 
him  were  trifling.  "  Moss  of  Wardour  Street, 
one  hundred  and  twenty— I  believe  I  have  paid 
him  thousands  in  this  very  transaction,"  ejacu- 
lates Honeyman .  *'  A  heartless  West  End  trades- 
man hearing  of  my  misfortune — these  people  are 
all  linked  together,  my  dear  Pendennis,  and  rush 
like  vultures  upon  their  prey  !  Waddilove,  the. 
tailor,  has  another  writ  out  for  ninely-eight 
pounds — a  man  whom  I  have  made  by  my  reoomf 
mendatione !  Tobbins  the  bootinaker,  his  neigh- 
bor in  Jermyn  Street,  forty-one  pounds  more,  and 
that  is  all — I  give  you  my  word,  all.  In  a  fow 
months^  when  my  pew<-rent8  will  be  coming  is, 
I  should  have  settled  with  those  cermorants; 
otherwise,  my  total  and  irretrievable  ruin,  and 
the  disgrace  and  hnmihMion  of  a  prison  attendi 
me.  I  know  it;  I  can  bear  it;  I  have  beea 
wretchedly  weak,  Pendennis:  I  can  say,  mea 
culpOy  mea  maxima  culpa,  and  I  can — bear*— my 
— penalty."  In  his  finest  moments  he  was  new9t 
mofe  pathetic  He  turned  his  head  away,  and 
concealed  it  in  a  handkerchief  not  so  white  as 
thoee  which  vailed  hie  emetioDB  at  Lady  Wfaittl»> 
sea's. 

How  by  degieea  tUe  aliiipvry  penitent  was  kt- 
dmsed  lo  make  other  eoHfossions  ;•  how  we  §sl 
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an  idea  of  Mn.  Ridley's  aoeount  horn  him,  of 
his  dealings  with  Mr.  Sherrick,  need  not  be  men- 
tioned here.  The  conchision  to  which  Colonel 
Newcome's  embassador  came  was,  that  to  help 
soch  a  man  would  be  quite  oseless ;  and  that  the 
Fleet  Prison  would  be  a  most  wholesome  retreat 
for  this  most  reckless  divine.  Ere  the  day  was 
out  Messrs.,  Waddilove  and  Tobbins  had  conferred 
with  their  neighbor  in  St.  Jamests,  Mr.  Brace ; 
and  there  came  a  detainer  from  that  haberdasher 
for  gloves,  cravats,  and  pocket  handkexchiefii,  that 
might  have  done  credit  to  the  most  dandified 
young  Guardsman.  Mr.  Warrington  was  on 
Mr.  Peudennis's  side,  and  urged  that  the  law 
should  take  iu  course.  "Why  help  a  man,*' 
said  he,  **  who  will  not  help  himself  1  Let  the 
law  sponge  out  the  fellow's  debts ;  set  him  going 
again  with  twenty  pounds  when  he  quits  the 
prison,  and  get  him  a  chaplaincy  in  the  Isle  of 
Man." 


I  saw  by  the  Colonel's  gtave  kind  &ce  that 
diese  hard  opinions  did  not  suit  him.  At  all 
events.  Sir,  promise  us,  we  eaid,  that  yon  will  pay 
nothing  yourself— that  you  won't  see  Honey- 
man's  creditors,  and  let  people,  who  know  the 
world  better,  deal  with  him.  "  Know  the  worid, 
young  man !"  cries  Newoome ;  **  I  should  think 
if  I  don't  know  the  worid  at  my  age,  I  never 
shall."  And  if  he  had  Jived  to  be  as  old  as  Ja^ 
haleel  a  boy  could  still  have  cheated  him. 

**  I  do  not  scruple  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  a  plenty  of  smoke  was  de- 
livered from  the  council  of  three,  *'  that  I  have-— 
9  fund — ^which  I  had  set  aside  for  mere  purposes 
of  pleasure,  I  give  yoa  my  word,  and  a  pait  of 
which  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  devote  to  poor 
Honeyman's  distresses.  The  fund  b  not  large. 
The  money  was  intended  in  iaot — however, 
there  it  is.    If  Pendeonia  vrill  go  loimd  to  these 


tradesmen,  and  make  some  composition  with 
them,  as  their  prices  have  been  no  doubt  enof- 
mously  exaggerated,  I  see  no  harm.  Besides 
the  tradesfolk  there  is  good  Mrs.  Ridley  and  Mr. 
Sherrick — ^we  must  see  them  \  and,  if  we  can, 
set  this  luckless  Charles  again  on  his  legs.*  We 
have  lead  of  other  prodigals  who  were  kindly 
treated ;  and  we  may  hsve  debts  of  our  own  to 
forgive,  boys." 

Into  Mr.  Shenick's  account  we  had  no  need 
to  enter.  That  gentleman  had  acted  with  perfect 
fairness  by  Honeyman.  He  laughingly  said  to 
us,  **  You  don't  imagine  I  would  lend  that  chap 
a  shilling  without  security  1  I  will  give  him  fifty 
or  a  hundred.  Here's  one  of  his  notes,  with 
what-do-you-call-'em's — that  rum  feUow  Bay- 
ham's — name  as  drawer.  A  nice  pair,  ain't  they  t 
Pooh !  /  shall  never  touch  'em.  I  lent  some 
money  on  the  shop  overhead,"  says  Sherrick, 
pointing  to  the  ceiling  (we  were  in  his  counting- 
house  in  the  cellar  of  Lady  Whittle- 
sea's  chapel),  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  speculation.  And  so  it  was  at 
first.  The  people  liked  Honeyman. 
All  the  nobs  came  to  hear  him.  Now 
the  speculation  ain't  so  good.  He's 
used  up.  A  chap  can't  be  expected 
to  last  forever.  When  I  first  engaged 
Mademoiselle  Bravura  at  my  theatre, 
you  couldn't  get  a  place  for  three  weeks 
together.  The  next  year  she  didn't 
draw  twenty  pounds  a  week.  So  it 
was  with  Pottle,  and  the  regular  dra^ 
ma  humbug.  At  first  it  was  all  very 
well..  Good  business,  good  housos,  our 
immortal  bard,  and  that  sort  of  game. 
They  engaged  the  tigers  and  the  French 
riding  people  over  the  way ;  and  there 
was  Pottle  bellowing  away  in  my  place 
to  the  orchestra  and  the  orders.  It's 
all  a  speculation.  I've  speculated  in 
about  pretty  much  every  thing  that's 
going :  in  theatres,  in  joint-stock  jobs, 
in  building  ground,  in  bills,  in  gas  and 
insurance  companies,  and  in  this  chap- 
el. Poor  old  Honeyman !  /  won't 
hurt  him.  About  that  other  chap,  I 
put  m  to  do  the  first  business — that  red-haired 
chi^,  Hawkins  —  I  think  I  was  wrong.  I 
think  he  injured  the  property.  But  I  don't 
know  every  thing,  you  know.  I  wasn't  bred 
to  know  about  parsttis — quite  the  reverse.  I 
thought,  when  I  heard  Hawkins  at  Hampstead, 
he  was  just  the  thing.  I  used  to  go  about,  sir, 
just  as  I  did  to  the  provinces,  when  I  had  the 
theatre— Camberwell,  Islington,  Kennington, 
Clapton,  all  about,  and  hear  the  young  chaps. 
Have  a  glass  of  sherry ;  and  here's  better  luck  to 
Honeyman.  As  for  that  Colonel,  he's  a  tramp, 
sir !  I  never  see  such  a  man.  I  have  to  deW 
with  such  a  precious  lot  of  rogues :  in  the  city 
and  out  of  it,  among  the  swells  and  all,  you  know, 
that  to  see  such  a  fellow  refireshes  me ;  and  I'd 
do  any  thing  for  him.  You've  made  a  good 
thing  o(  that  Pall  Mdl  Oazette  !  I  tried  papers 
too ;  bat  mine  didn't  do.    I  doa't  know  wl^     I 
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tfied  a  T017  one,  moderate  Liberal,  and  out-and- 
out  uncompromifing  Radical.  I  say,  what  d*ye 
think  of  a  religions  paper,  the  CaleehUmt  or  some 
such  namel  Wooid  Honeyman  do  as  editor  1 
I*m  afraid  it*s  all  up  with  the  poor  cove  at  the 
ohapel."  And  I  parted  with  Mr.  Sherriok,  not  a 
fiktle  edified  by  his  talk,  and  greatly  relieved  as  to 
Honeyman's  fetCi  The  tradesmen-  of  Honey- 
man^s  body  were  appeaSied ;  and  as  fur  Mr.  Moss, 
when  he  found  that  the  curate  had  no  effects,  and 
most  go  before  the  Insolvent  Court,  unless  Moss 
chose  to  take  the  compoAtion  which  we  were 
empowered  to  offer  him,  he  too  was  brought  to 
bsar  reason,  and  parted  with  the  stamped  paper 
on  which  was  poor  Honeyman*8  signature.  Our 
negotiation  had  Eke  to  have  come  to  an  end  by 
ClWe*s  untimely  indignation,  who  offered  at  one 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  pitch  young  Moss  out 
of  the  window ;  but  nothing  came  of  this  most 
ongentlebadlike  beayviour  on  Noooob*s  part,  fiirr 
ther  than  remonstrance  and  delay  in  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  Honeyman  preached  a  lovely  sermon 
at  Lady  Whittlesea*s  the  very  next  Sunday.  He 
had  made  himself  much  liked -in  the  sponging- 
house,  and  Mr.  Lazarus  said,  "  If  he  hadn^  a  got 
out  time  enough,  Td  a  let  him  out  for  Sunday, 
and  sent  one  of  my  men  with  him  to  show  him 
the  way  ome,  you  know ;  for  when  a  gentleman 
behaves  as  a  gentleman  to  me,  I  Jiehave  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  him.** 

Mrs.  Ridley's  account,  and  ii  was  a  kmg  one, 
was  paid  without  a  single  question,  or  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  farthing ;  but  the  Colonel  rather  sicken- 
ed of  Honeyman's  expressions  of  rapturous  grati- 
tude, and  received  his  professions  of  mingled 
contrition  and  delight  very  coolly.  **  My  boy," 
says  the  father  to  Olive,  "  you  see  to  what  straits 
deA>t  brings  a  man,  to  tamper  vrith  truth,  to  have 
to  cheat  the  poor.  Think  of  flying  before  a  wash- 
erwoman, or  humbling  yourself  to  a  tailor,  or 
eating  a  poor  man's  children's  bread!"  Olive 
bhished,  I  thought,  and  looked  rather  confused. 

<*  O,  father,"  says  he,  "  I — I'm  afraid  I  owe 
some  money  too— 4U>t  much;  but  about  forty 
pound,  five-and-twenty  for  cigars,  and  fifteen  I 
borrowed  of  Pendennis,  and — and — ^I've  been 
devilish  annoyed  about  it  all  this  time."   , 

**  You  stupid  boy,"  says  the  fiither,  **  I  knew 
about  the  cigars  bill,  and  paid  It  last  week  Any 
thing  I  have  is  yours,  you  know.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  guinea  there  is  half  for  yon.  See  that 
every  shilling  we  owe  is  paid  before — ^before  a 
week  is  over.  And  go  down  and  ask  Binnie  if  I 
can  see  him  in  his  study.  I  want  to  have  some 
conversation  with  him."  When  Olive  was  gone 
away,  he  said  to  me  in  a  very  sweet  voice,  "  In 
Ood's  name,  keep  my  boy  out  of  debt  when  I  am 
gone,  Arthur.     I  shall  return  to  India  very  soon. " 

"  Very  soon.  Sir !  You  have  another  year's 
leave,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  but  no  allowances,  you  know ;  and  this 
affair  of  Honeyman's  has  pretty  nearly  emptied 
the  little  purse  I  had  set  aside  for  European  ex- 
#  penses.  They  have  been  very  mud^  heavier  than 
I  expected.  As  it  is,  I  overdrew  my  account  at 
Bsy  brother's,    and  have  been  obliged  to  draw 


money  from  my  agents  in  Calcutta.  A  year 
sooner  or  later  (unless  two  of  our  senbr  oflicers 
had  died,  when  I  should  have  got  my  promotion 
and  fiiU  colonel's  pay  with  it,  and  proposed  to  re- 
main in  this  countiyy^'-a  year  sooner  or  later, 
what  does  it  matter  1  Olive  will  go  away  and 
work  at  his  art,  and  see  the  great  schools  of  paint- 
ing while  I  am  absent.  I  thought  at  one  time 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  accompany  him .  But 
Vhomme  propote,  Pendennis.  I  foncy  now  a  lad 
is  not  the  better  for  being  always  tied  to  his  pa- 
rent's apron-string.  You  young  fellows  are  too 
clever  for  me.  I  havent  learned  your  ideas  or 
read  your  books.  I  feel  myself  very  often  an  old 
damper  in  your  company.  I  will  go  back.  Sir, 
where  I  have  some  friends,  and  where  I  am  some- 
body still.  I  know  an  honest  face  or  two,  white 
and  brown,  that  will  lighten  up  in  the  old  regi- 
ment when  they  see  Tom  Newcome  again.  God 
bless  you,  Arthur.  You  young  fellows  ia  this 
country  teive  such  cold  ways  ^at  we  okl  ones 
-hardly  know  how  to  like  you  at  first.  James 
Binnie  and  I,  when  we  first  came  home,  used  to 
talk  you  over,  and  think  you  laughed  at  us.  But 
you  didn't,  I  know.  God  Almighty  bless  you, 
and  send  you  a  good  wife,  and  make  a  good  man 
of  you.  I  have  bought  a  ^atch,  which  I  would 
like  you  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  me  and  my 
boy,  to  whom  yon  were  so  kind  when  you  were 
boys  together  in  the  o\3.  Gray  Friarii."  I  took 
his  hand,  and  uttered  some  incoherent  words  of 
affection  and  respect.  Did  not  Thomas  Newcome 
merit  both  from  all  who  knew  him  1 

His  resolution  being  taken,  our  good  Colonel 
began  to  make  silent  but  effectual  preparations 
for  his  coming  departure.  He  was  pleased  dui^ 
ing  these  last  days  of  his  stay  to  give  me  even 
more  of  his  confidence  than  I  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  re- 
gaj!ded  me  almost  as  a  son  of  his  own,  and  hoped 
I  would  act  as  elder  brother  and  guardian  to 
Olive.  Ah !  who  is  to  guard  the  guardian  1  The 
younger  brother  had  many  nobler  qualities  than 
belonged  to  the  elder.  The  world  had  not  hard- 
ened Olive,  nor  even  succeeded  in  spoiling  him. 
I  perceive  I  am  diverging  fit>m  his  history  into 
that  of  another  person,  and  will  return  to  the  sub- 
ject proper  of  tiie  book. 

Colonel  Newcome  expressed  himself  as  being 
paiticulariy  toqched  and  pleased  with  his  fncnd 
Binniel's  conduct,  now  that  the  Colonel's  depart- 
ure was  determined.  **  James  is  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  men,  Pendennis,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  put  under  an  obligation  to  him,  apd  to  tell  it 
too.  I  hired  this  house,  as  you  are  aware,  of  our 
speculative  fnend  Mr.  Sherrick,  and  am  answer- 
able for  the  pa3rment  of  the  rent  till  the  expiiy  of 
the  lease.  James  has  taken  the  matter  off  my 
hands  entirely.  The  place  is  greatly  too  large  for 
him,  but  he  says  that  he  likes  it,  and  intends  to 
stay,  and  that  his  sister  and  niece  shall  be  his 
housekeepers.  Olive— (here,  perhaps^  the  speak- 
er's voice  drops  a  little) — (Hive  will  be  the  son  of 
the  house  still,  honest  James  says,  and  C^od  blesa 
him.  James  is  richer  than  I  thought  by  n^ar  a 
lakh  of  n^Mes — and  here's  a  hint  for  you.  Master 
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Arthur.  Mr.  Biimie  hM  deoUrcd  to  me  in  con- 
fidence that  if  his  niece,  Mum  Roeey,  ihali  marry 
a  person  of  whom  he  approrea,  he  will  leave  her  a 
oonsiderable  part  of  hia  fortune.** 

The  Coloners  confidant  here  said  that  hfa  own 
arrangementa  were  made  in  another  quarter,  to 
which  statement  the  Colonel  replied  knowingly, 
*'  I  thought  so.  A  little  hird  haa  whispered  to 
me  the  name  of  a  certain  Miaa  A.  I  knew  her 
grandfather,  an  accommodatiBg  old  gentleman, 
and  I  borrowed  some  money  from  him  when  I 
was  a  subaHem  at  Calcutta.  I  toll  you  in-  atriot 
confidence,  my  dear  young  £riend,  that  I  hope. and 
Inist  a  certain  young  gentleman  of  your  acquaint- 
ance may  be  induced  io  think  how  good  and 
pretty  and  sweet-tempered  a  girl  Miss  Mac- 
kenxie  b,  and  that  she  may  be  brought  to  like 
him.  If  you  young  men  would  marry  in  good 
time  good  and  virtuous  women — as  I  am  sure 
•—ahem! — Miss  Amoiy  is — half  the  tomptar 
tions  of  your  youth  would  be  avoided.  You 
would  neither  be  dissolute,  as  many  of  you  seem 
to  me,^  or  cold  and  selfish,  which  are  worse  vices 


still.  And  my  prayer  is,  that  my  Clive  may  «aal 
anchor  early  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation,  an^ 
mato  with  some  such  kind  girl  as  Bimiie's  niees. 
When  I  first  came  home  I  fomed  other  plans  Ibr 
him,  which  eould  not  be  brought  to  a  suooesafiil 
issue ;  and  knowing  his  ardent  disposition,  and 
having  kept  an  eye  on  the  young  rogue's  conduel, 
I  tremble  lest  some  mischance  with  a  womsH 
shouki  befkU  him,  and  long  to  have  him  out  of, 
danger.** 

S^  the  kind  adieme  of  the  two  elden  was,  that 
their  young  ones  should  many  and  be  happy  ever 
after,  Uke  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  the  Faifj 
Tale :  and  dear  Mrs.  Mackenaie,  have  I  said  tfaii 
at  the  commencement  of  her  visit  to  her  brothsr 
she  made  ahnost  open  love  to  the  Colonel  1  dear 
Mrs.  Mack  was  content  to  forego  her  own  chances 
so  that  her  darling  Roaey  might  be  happy.  We 
used  to  laugh  and  say,  that  as  soon  as  Clive*s  &> 
ther  was  gone  Joeey  would  be  sent  for  to  join 
Rooey.  But  httle  Joaey  being  under  her  grand* 
mother's  sole  iniuence,  took  a  most  graUiying 
and  serious  turn;  wrote  letters,  in  which  she 
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quefltioned  the  morality  of  operas,  Towen  of 
London,  and  wax-works,  and,  before  a  year 
was  out,  married  Elder  Bogie,  of  Mr.  M*Craw*8 
church. 

Presently  was  to  be  read  in  the  **  Morning  Post*' 
an  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  three  horses  (the 
description  and  pedigree  following),  <*  the  property 
of  an  officer  returning  to  India.  Apply  to  the 
groom,  at  the  stables,  150  Fitzroy  Square.*' 

The  Court  of  Directors  invited  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Newcome  to  an  entertainment  given  to 
Major-General  Sir  Ralph  Spurrier,  K.C.B.,  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chi^  at  Madras.  Clive 
was  asked  to  this  dinner  too,  '*  and  the  governor's 
health  was  drunk,  Sir,"  CUve  said,  *'  after  dumer, 
and  the  dear  old  fellow  made  such  a  good  speech, 
in  returning  thanks !" 

He,  Clive  and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Grey 
Friars,  and  had  the  Green  to  ourselves,  it  being 
the  Bartlemytide  vacation,  and  the  boys  all  away. 
One  of  the  good  old  Poor  Brothers,  whom  we  both 
recollected,  accompanied  us  round  the  place ;  and 
we  sate  for  a  while  in  Captain  Scarsdale's  little 
room  (he  had  been  a  peninsular  officer,  who  had 
sold  out,  and  was  fain  in  his  old  age  to  retire  into 
this  calm  retreat).  And  we  talked,  as  oM  school- 
mates and  lovers  talk,  about  subjects  interesting 
to  schoolmates  and  lovers  only. 

Chie  by  one  the  Colonel  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
young  and  old ;  ran  down  to  Newcome,  and  gave 
Mrs.  Mason  ^  parting  benediction ;  slept  a  night 
at  Tom  Smith's,  and  passed  a  day  with  Jack 
Brown ;  went  to  all  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
where  his  little  proteges  were,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  the  very  last  and  most  authentic  account  of 
the  young  folks  to  their  parents  in  India.  Spent 
a  week  at  Marble  HUl,  and  shot  partridges  there, 
but  for  which  entertainment,  CUve  said,  the  place 
would  have  been  intolerable;  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Brighton,  to  pass  a  little  time  with  good 
Miss  Honeyman.  As  for  Sir  Brian's  fondly,  when 
pariiament  broke  up  of  course  they  did  not  stay 
in  town.  Barnes,  of  coarse,  had  part  of  a  moor 
in  Scotland,  whither  his  uncle  and  cousin  did  not 
follow  him.  The  rest  went  abroad. '  Sir  Brian 
wanted  the  waters  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle ;  the  broth- 
ers parted  very  good  friends ;  Lady  Ann,  and 
all  the  young  people,  heartily  wished  him  fore- 
well.  I  believe  Sir  Brian  even  accompanied  the 
Colonel  down  stairs  from  the  drawing-room,  in 
Park  Lane,  and  actually  came  out  and  saw  his 
brother  into  his  cab  (just  as  be  would  accpmpany 
old  Lady  Bagges  when  she  csnie  to  look  at  her 
account  at  the  t^nk,  ftom  theparlor  to  her  carriage). 
But  as  for  Ethel,  she  was  not  going  to  be  put  off 
with  this  sort  of  parting :  and  the  next  morning 
a  cab  dashed  up  td  Fitzroy  Square,  and  a  vailed 
lady  came  out  thence,  and  was  closeted  with  Col- 
onel Newcome  for  five  minutes,  and  when  he  led 
her  back  to  the  carriage  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  joked  about  the  transaction 
(having  watched  it  fi;om  the  dining-room  win- 
dows), and  asked  the  Colonel  who  his  sweetheart 
was  1  Newcome  replied'  very  sternly,  that  he 
hoped  no  one  would  ever  speak  hgfatly  of  that 
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young  lady,  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  daughter; 
and  1  thought  Rosey  looked  vexed  at  the  praises 
thus  bestowed.  This  was  the  day  before  we  all 
went  down  to  Brighton.  Miss  Honeyman's  lodg- 
ings were  taken  for  Mr.  Binnie  and  his  ladies. 
Clive  and  her  dearest  Colonel  had  apartments 
next  door.  Charles  Honeyman  came  down  and 
preached  one  of  his  very  best  sermons.  Fred 
Bayham  was  there,  and  looked  particulariy  grand 
and  noble  on  the  pier  and  the  cliff.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  had  had  some  explanation  with  Thomas 
Newcome,  which  had  placed  F.  B.  in  a  state  of  at 
least  temporary  prosperity.  MHiom  did  he  not 
benefit  whom  he  knew,  and  what  eye  that  saw 
him  did  not  bless  himi  F.  B.  was  greatly  af- 
fected at  Charleses  sermon,  of  which  our  party  of 
course  could  see  the  allusions.  Tears  actually 
rolled  down  his  brown  cheeks ;  for  Fred  was  a 
man  very  easily  moved,  and  as  it  were  a  softened 
sinner.  Jiittle  Rosey  and  her  mother  sobbed 
audibly,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  stout  old  Miss 
Hone3nnan,  who  had  no  idea  of  ftuch  watery  ex- 
hibitions, and  to  the  discomfiture  of  poor  New- 
come,  who  was  annoyed  to  have  his  praises  even 
hinted  in  that  sacred  edifice.  Good  Mr.  James 
Binnie  came  for  once  to  church ;  and,  however 
variously  their  feelings  might  be  exhibited  or  re- 
pressed, I  think  there  was  not  one  of  the  little 
circle  there  assembled  who  did  not  bring  to  the 
place  a  humble  prayer  and  a  gentle  heart.  It 
was  the  last  Sabbath-bell  our  dear  friend  was  to 
hear  ]for  many  a  day  on  his  native  shore.  The 
great  sea  washed  the  beach  as  we  came  out,  blue 
with  the  reflection  of  the  skies,  and  its  innumer- 
able waves  crested  with  sunshine.  I  see  the  good 
man  and  his  boy  yet  clinging  to  him  as  they  pace 
together  by  the  shore. 

The  Colonel  was  very  much  pleased  by  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Ridley,  and  the  communication  which 
he  made  (my  Lord  Todmorden  has  a  mansion  and 
park  in  Sussex,  whence  Mr.  Ridley  came  to  pay 
his  duty  to  Colonel  Newcome).  He  said  he 
"  never  could  forget  the  kindness  with  which  the 
Oolond  had  treated  him.  His  lordship  have  taken 
a  young  man,  which  Mr.  Ridley  had  brought  him 
up  under  his  own  eye,  and  can  toswer  for  him, 
Mr.  R.  says,  with  impunity  p>  and  which  he  is  to 
be  bis  lordship's  own  man  for  the  future.  And 
his  lordship  have  appointed  mo  his  steward,  and 
having,  as  he  always  hev  been,  been  most  liberal 
in  point  of  sellary .  And  me  and  Mrs.  Ridley  was 
thinking,  Sir,  most  respectfully,  with  regard  to  our 
son,  Mr.  John  James  Ridley — as  good  and  honest 
a  young  man,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  that  if 
Mr.  Clive  goes  abroad  we  shall  be  most  proud  and 
happy  if  John  James  went  with  him.  And  the 
money  which  you  have  paid  us  so  handsome, 
Colonel,  he  shall  have  it ;  which  it  was  the  ex- 
cellent ideer  of  Miss  Cann ;  and  my  lord  have 
ordered  a  pictur  of  John  James  in  the  most  libral 
manner,  and  have  asked  my  son  to  dinner.  Sir,  at 
his  lordship's  own  table,  which  I  have  faithfully 
served  him  five-and-thirty  years."  Ridley's  voice 
fhirly  broke  down  at  this  part  of  his  speech,  which 
evidently  was  a  studied  composition,  and  he  ut- 
tered DO  more  of  it,  for  the  Colonel  cordially  shook 
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him  by  the  hand,  and  Glive  jumped  up  clapping 
bis,  and  saying  that  it  'was  the  greatest  wish  of 
his  heart  that  J.  J.  and  he  should  be  companions  in 
France  and  Italy.  "  But  I  did  not  like  to  ask 
my  dear  old  father/*  he  said,  *'  who  has  had  so 
many  calls  on  his  purse,  and  besides,  I  knew 
that  J.  J.  was  too  independent  to  come  as  my  fol- 
lower." 

The  Coloners  berth  has  been  duly  secured  ere 
now.  This  time  he  makes  the  overland  journey ; 
and  his  passage  is  to  Alexandria,  taken  in  one  of 
the  noble  ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company.  His  kit  is  as  simple  as  a  subaltern's ; 
I  beUeve,  but  for  Olive's  friendly  compulsion,  he 
would  have  carried  back  no  other  than  the  old 
uniform  which  has  served  him  for  so  many  years. 
Olive  and  his  father  traveled  to  Southampton  to- 
gether by  themselves.  F.  B.  and  I  took  the 
Southampton  coach  :  we  had  asked  leave  to  see 
the  last  of  him,  and  say  a  *'  God  bless  you"  to 
our  dear  old  fidend.  So  the  day  came  when  the 
vessel  was  to  sail.  We  saw  hu  cabin,  and  wit- 
nessed all  the  bustle  and  stir  on  board  the  good 
ship  on  a  day  of  departure.  Our  thoughts,  how- 
ever, were  ^ed  but  on  one  person — the  case,  no 
doubt,  with  hundreds  more  on  such  a  day.  There 
was  many  a  group  of  friends  closing  wistfully  to- 
gether on  the  sunny  deck,  and  sayins  the  last 
words  of  blessing  and  &rewell.  The  bustle 
of  the  ship  passes  dimly  round  about  them;  the 
hurrying  noise  of  crew  and  officers  running  on 
their  duty ;  the  tramp  and  song' of  the  men  at  the 
capstan  bars ;  the  bells  ringing,  as  the  hour  for 
departure  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  as  mother  and 
son,  father  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  hold 
hands  yet  for  a  little  while.  We  saw  Olive  and 
his  father  talking  together  by  the  wheel.  Then 
they  went  below  ;  and  a  passenger,  her  husband, 
asked  me  to  give  my  arm  to  an  almost  faintj^g 
lady,  and  to  lead  her  off  the  ship.  Bayham  fol- 
lowed us,  carrying  their  two  children  in  his  arms, 
as  the  husband  turned  away,  and  walked  afl. 
The  last  bell  was  ringing,  and  they  were  crying, 
*  *  Now  for  the  shore. "  The  whole  ship  had  begun 
to  throb  ere  this,  and  its  great  wheels  to  beat  the 
water,  and  the  chimnies  had  flung  out  their  black 
signals  for  sailing.  We  were  as  yet  close  on  the 
dock,  and  we  saw  Olive  coming  up  from  below, 
looking  very  pale ;  the  plank  was  drawn  after 
him  as  he  stepped  on  land. 

Then,  with  three  great  cheers  from  the  dock, 
and  from  the  crew  in  the  bows,  and  from  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  quarter-deck,  the  noble  ship  strikes 
the  first  stroke  of  her  destined  race,  and  swims 
away  toward  the  ocean.  "  There  he  is,  there  he 
is,"  shouts  Fred  Bayham,  waving  his  hat.  "  God 
bless  him,  God  bless  him !"  I  scarce  perceived, 
at  the  ship's  side,  beckoning  an  adieu,  our  dear 
old  friend,  when  the  lady,  whose  husband  had 
bidden  me  to  lead  her  away  from  the  ship,  faint- 
ed in  my  arms.  Poor  soul !  Her,  too,  has  fate 
stricken.  Ah,  pangs  of  hearts  torn  asunder, 
passionate  regrets,  cruel,  cruel  partings !  Shall 
you  not  end  one  day,  ere  many  years  ;  when  the 
tears  shall  be  wiped  from  all  eyes,  and  there  shall 
be  neither  sorow  nor  pain  1 


DOOTOR  PABLO. 

A  YOUNG  ship-surgeon  who  had  made  several 
voyages,  set  out  about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
on  board  a  rotten  old  three-master,  commanded 
by  a  worn-out  captain.  The  ship  was  named  Le 
Cultivateur,  and  the  young  surgeon  was  named 
Paul  de  la  Gironi^re.  He  came  of  Breton  race ; 
feared  nothing,  and  loved  adventure. 

After  touching  in  sundry  ports,  the  old  three- 
master  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  an- 
chored near  the  little  town  of  Oavita,  in  the  bay 
of  Manilla.  There,  the  young  doctor  obtained 
leave  to  live  ashore  until  the  vessel  sailed  again  ; 
and  having  found  lodgings  in  the  town,  he  began 
to  amuse  himself  in  the  <^>en  air  with  his  gun. 
He  mixed  with  the  natives,  and  picked  up  what 
he  could  of  their  language,  increasing  at  the  saoM 
time  his  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

At  the  end  of  four  months — in  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty — cholera  broke  out 
at  Manilla,  and  soon  spread  over  the  island. 
Mortality  was  terrible  among  the  Indians  ;  and, 
as  often  happens  with  Indians,  and  used  to  hap- 
pen olten  among  Europeans  when  people  were 
more  ignorant  than  they  are  now,  the  belief 
arose  that  somebody  was  poisoning  the  wells. 
No  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Spanish  masters  of 
the  island,  who  were  dying  with  the  rest ;  but 
there  were  several  French  ships  in  the  harbor, 
and  it  was  therefore  settled  that  the  wells  were 
poisoned  by  the  French. 

On  the  ninth  of  October  a  horrible  massaore 
began  at  Matiilla  and  Oavita.  The  okl  captain 
of  the  Cultivateur  was  one  of  the  first  victims. 
Almost  all  the  French  residents  in  Manilla  were 
assassinated,  and  their  houses  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Monsieur  Paul  the  doctor,  who  was  known  on 
shore  as  Doctor  Pablo,  contrived  to  escape  in 
good  time  to  his  ship.  As  soon  as  he  was  on 
board,  his  services  were  wanted  by  the  mate  of 
an  American  vessel,  who  had  received  a  poniard 
wound.  That  having  been  dressed,  the  doctor 
next  heard  from  several  French  captains  that  one 
of  their  number.  Captain  Drouant,  from  Marseilles, 
was  still  on  shore.  There  remained  but  an  hour 
of  twilight ;  he  might  possibly  be  saved.  The 
bold  young  Breton  therefore  went  ashore  again 
in  a  canoe,  and,  when  he  landed,  bade  the  sail- 
ors abide  by  the  boat  until  he  or  Captain  Drou- 
ant should  come  to  them.  He  then  began  his 
search  ;  and,  at  a  little  place  called  Pucsta  Baga, 
perceived  a  group  of  three  or  four  hundred  Indi- 
ans. Among  them  they  had  the  unlucky  captain, 
pale  as  a  ghost ;  whom  a  wild  Indian,  with  a  kris 
in  his  hand,  held  by  the  shoulder.  Down  rushed 
Doctor  Pablo  on  the  group,  thrust  the  wild  Indian 
to  the  right  and  Captain  Drouant  to  the  left,  and 
pointing  out  where  the  boat  was,  bade  the  captain 
run  and  save  himself.  The  captain  ran,  and  the 
Indians  were  too  much  surprised  at  the  presump- 
tion of  his  rescuer  to  take  immediate  heed  of  the 
departure  of  their  victim  ;  so  the  captain  reached 
the  boat,  and  pulled  away  from  shore. 

But  how  was  Doctor  Pablo  to  escape  1  The 
Indian  whom  he  had  thrust  aside,  ran  at  him  with 
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uplifted  arm  ;  him  the  young  surgeon  met  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  little  cane.  The  man 
ran  back  to  his  companions,  amazed  and  wrath- 
ful.  Knives  were  drawn  on  all  sides,  and  a  circle 
was  formed  about  the  mad  white  man  ;  one  would 
not  strike  alone,  but  a  score  or  two  would  strike 
together.  The  circle  was  closing,  when  an  In- 
dian soldier,  armed  with  a  musket,  jumped  into 
the  midst.  Holding  his  musket  by  the  muzzle, 
he  swung  it  violently  round  at  arm's  length,  and 
the  revolving  but-end  soon  cleared  a  wide  space. 
**  Fly,  sir !"  the  soldier  said  ;  **  nobody  will  touch 
a  hair  of  you  while  I  am  here.*' 

In  truth  a  way  was  opened,  by  which  the  young 
man  was  quietly  permitted  to  depart ;  as  he  went, 
the  soldier  cried  after  him,  *'  You  cared  for  my 
wife  when  she  was  ill,  and  refused  money  ;  now 
you  are  paid." 

Captain  Drouant  having  taken  the  canoe. 
Monsieur  Paul  had  no  course  left  him  but  to  go 
to  his  old  home  in  Cavita.  On  the  way  he  met  a 
crowd  of  workers  from  the  arsenal^  who  had  set 
out  with  hatchets  to  attack  the  ships.  Among 
these,  too,  there  was  a  friend,  who  pinned  him  to 
a  wall,  concealed  his  person  until  his  companions 
were  gone  by,  and  then  urged  him  to  prombe  that 
he  would  not  go  on  board  the  ships,  but  hide  on 
shore. 

The  Doctor*s  case  was  Httle  improved  when  he 
reached  home.  There  came  a  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  a  whispering  outside,  of  **  Doctor 
Pablo.*'  It  vras  the  fn^ly  voice  of  a  Chinese 
storekeeper. 
"  What  have  you  to  say,  Yang-Po  V 
«  Doctor  Pablo,  save  yourself.  The  Indians 
intend  attacking  you  this  night." 

Doctor  Pablo  would  not  save  himself  by  flight ; 
he  thought  it  best  to  barricade  his  doors  with  fur- 
niture, to  load  his  pistols,  and  to  abide  the  issue. 
Wearied  by  a  day  of  an^iety^  fxeitement,  and 
severe  physical  labor,  the  beleaguered  French- 
man found  it  difficult  to  k^p  awake  and  watch- 
ful, through  the  first  >>mrs  of  the  night.  At 
eleven  o'clock  there  c*mie  again  a  knocking,  hur- 
riedly repeated. 
"Whoistbei«1" 

*<  We  are  frfends.  The  Indians  are  behind  us. 
Escape  thriMigh  the  roof  at  the  back,  and  you  will 
find  us  in  the  street  of  the  Campanario." 

He  took  this  good  advice,  nid  had  not  long 
escaped  before  the  house  was  searched  and  pil- 
lagi»d.  His  new  friends  sheltered  him  for  the 
night,  and  were  about  to  convey  him  to  his  ship 
on  the  succeeding  morning,  when  one  of  them 
brought  him  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  captains 
in  harbor,  saying  that  being  in  momentary  fear 
of  attack,  they  had  determined  to  heave  anchor, 
and  stand  out  to  sea ;  but  that  two  of  them, 
Drouant  and  Perrouz,  would  have  to  leave  on 
land  part  of  their  provisions,  their  sails,  and  their 
water,  unless  he  would  send  those  stores  off  by 
means  of  a  canoe  which  was  sent  with  the  letter, 
and  was  subject  to  his  ocders. 

**  The  safety  of  two  ships,'*  said  the  young 
surgeon,  **  depends  on  sending  off  this  water 
and  these  stores.'*  - 


**  Your  own  safety,'*  his  friends  replied,  "  de- 
pends on  getting  off  yourself,  and  that  immedi- 
ately." 

*'  I  am  resolved  to  see  after  the  stores." 
**  Then  go  alone,  for  we  will  not  escort  you  to 
destruction." 

Doctor  Pablo  did  go  alone,  and  found  upon 
the  shore  a  crowd  of  Indians  watching  the  ships. 
He  believed  that  by  not  fearing  them  he  would 
remove  nearly  all  cause  for  fear,  and  therefore 
went  boldly  up  to  them,  sajring,  **  Which  of  you 
would  like  to  earn  some  money  1  I  will  give 
any  man  a  piastre  for  a  day's  work."  There 
was  a  silence.  Presefttly  one  said,  *'You  do 
not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  us  ?"  **  Why,  no,"  he 
replied,  drawing  his  two  pistols ;  *^  you  see  I 
stake  only  one  Ufe  against  two."  The  men  were 
at  his  service  in  a  minute ;  two  hundred  were 
chosen ;  a  note  was  penciled  and  sent  off  by  the 
canoe  to  summon  all  the  ship's  boats  to  convey 
the  stores.  A  quantity  of  money  belonging  to 
Captain  Drouant  was  taken  to  the  beach  secretly 
by  the  pocketful,  and  deposited  in  a  comer  of 
one  of  the  boats.  Alf  went  well ;  there  was 
only  one  unlucky  accident.  When  Captain  Per- 
Toux's  sails  were  being  repaired,  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  work  had  died  of  cholera,  and  the 
rest,  fearing  infection,  had  wrapped  him  up  hur- 
riedly in  a  small  sail  and  run  away.  The  Indians, 
in  moving  the  sail-cloths,  uncovered  the  body, 
and  were  at  once  in  an  uproar.  This  was,  they 
Mid,  a  French  plot  for  poisoning  the  air  and 
spreading  the  infection.  *  *  Nonsense,  men ! "  said 
Pablo.  **  Afraid  of  a  poor  devil  dead  of  cholera  ? 
So  be  it.  I'll  soon  relieve  you  o«  him."  Then, 
with  a  great  display  of  coolness  which  he  did 
not  altogether  feel,  he  wrapped  the  body  again 
in  a  piece  of  the  sail-cloth,  and,  lifUng  it  up  in 
his  arms,  he  carried  it  down  to  the  shore.  He 
caused  e  hole  to  be  dug,  and  laid  the  body  in  the 
grave  himscJf.  When  it  was  covered  up,  he 
erected  a  rude  cross  over  the  spot.  After  that, 
the  loading  went  on  vrithout  further  hindrance. 

Having  paid  the  Indians,  and  given  them  a 
cask  of  bran4y,  Doctor  Pablo  went  to  the  ship 
with  the  last  cargo  of  water,  and  there — as  he 
had  taken  little  or  no  refreshment  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours — his  work  being  now  done, 
he  began  to  feel  exhausted.  He  was  exhausted 
in  more  senses  than  one,  for  he  was  near  the 
end  of  his  woridly  as  well  as  of  his  bodily  re- 
sources. All  his  goods  and  the  small  hoards 
that  he  had  made,  were  either  destroyed  or  stolei^ ; 
he  owned  nothing  but  what  he  had  upon  him — 
a  check  shirt,  canvas  trowsen,  and  a  calico 
waistcoat,  with  a  small  fortune  of  thirty-two 
piastres  in  his  pockets.  When  he  had  recovered 
from  his  faintness  and  had  taken  a  little  food,  he 
bethought  him  of  an  English  captain  in  the  Bay  * 
who  owed  him  a  hundred  piastres ;  as  the  vessels 
were  all  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  must  set 
off  in  a  small  boat  at  once  to  get  them.  Now 
this  captain,  one  of  the  perfidious  sons  of  Albion 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  replied  to  the  young  doctor's 
demand  that  he  owed  him  notUAg,  and  threat- 
ened to  throw  him  overboard.    So,  in  sooth,  h» 
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was  obliged  to  tumble  back,  into  hi*  boat,  and 
Tttom  to  the  CaUivateur  a9  he  could.  But  then, 
how  could  he  t — Sot  the  night  was  become  pitch* 
dark«  and  a  violent  contraiy  wind  had  ariaen. 

The  ni^  was  spent  in  idly  tossing  on  the 
wavea ;  but,  when  morning  came,  and  he  got  on 
board  his  ship,  other  difficulties  disappeared. 
The  Spanish  authorities  had  quelled  the  riots, 
and  the  priests  in  the  suburbs  of  Civitabad  threat- 
ened excommnnication  against  any  one  who  at- 
tempted Doctor  Pablo's  life;  for,  as  a  son  of 
.£sculapiua,  his  life  was  to  be  particularly  cher- 
ished. The  French  ^ps  remained  at  anchor; 
and  when,  soon  afterward,  an  Indian  came  on 
board  the  Cultivateur  to  invite  the  doctor  to  his 
home  near  the  mountains  of  Marigondon,  ten 
leagues  off,  he  had  leisure  to  go,  and  went. 

For  three  weeks,  he  Hved  happily  as  this,  In- 
dian's guest,  and  then  an  express  messenger 
came  with  a  letter  from  the  mate  of  his  ship,  who 
bad  commanded  it  since  the  death  of  the  old 
captain,  infonning  him  that  the  Gultirateur  was 
about  to  sail  for  France,  and  that  he  must  make 
haste  to  come  on  board.  The  letter  had  been 
some  days  written,  and  when  Doctor  Pablo  reach- 
ed Manilla,  there  was  his  vessel  to  be  seen,  with 
its  outspread  sails,  almost  a  speck  on  the  horizon ! 
His  first  thought  was  to  give  chase  'hi  a  canoe, 
the  Indians  saying  that  if  the  breeze  did  not 
freshen  they  might  overtake  the  ship.  But  they 
demanded  twelve  piaitres  on  the  six>t,  and  oaly 
twenty-five  were  then  lying  in  the  doi^tor*s  pockets. 
What  was  to  be  done  t  If  they  foiled  to  over- 
take the  vessel,  ^hat  figure  was  he  to  make  in  a 
town  where  he  iuiew  nobody,  with  nothing  but 
a  check  shirt,  canvas  trowsers,  caHco  waistcoat, 
and  thirteen  piastres  1  Suddenly,  he  resolved  to 
let  the  Gultivateur  go,  and  keep  what  money  he 
had,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  practitioner  of  physic 
in  Manilla. 

But  Manilla,  as  the  world  knows,  is  a  gay 
place,  in  which  there  is  much  display  of  wealth 
and  carriages,  and  of  Spanish  colonial  frippery 
and  foshion.  How  should  he  begin  1  His  stars 
provided  for  him  in  the  first  instance.  Before 
he  left  the  shore  on  his  way  back  into  Manilla, 
he  met  a  young  European,  vrith  whom  he  ex- 
changed confidences.  This  young  European  was 
another  ship-doctor,  who'  had  himself  thought  of 
eettlhig  in  the  Philippines,  but  was  called  home 
by  faimly  affairs ;  he  confirmed  Monsieur  de  la 
Gironi^  in  his  purpose.  There  was  a  difficulty 
about  his  drees ;  it  was  not  quite  the  costume  in 
which  to  pay  physician's  visits.  *^  Never  mind 
that,  my  dear  feUow,'*  said  his  friend.  "  I  can 
frunish  you  with  all  you  want :  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  six  magnificent  lancets.  You  shall 
have  them  at  cost  price."  The  bargain  was  set- 
•  tied ;  the  departing  doctor  turned  back  to  his 
inn,  out  of  which  Doctor  Pablo  presently  issued 
fully  equipped.  He  had  a  most  respectable  and 
professional  set  of  clothes ;  only  they  were  too 
long  for  him  in  every  respect,  and  every  where 
too  wide.  He  had  six  lancets  in  his  podcet,  and 
his  little  calico  waistcoat  packed  up  in  his  hat. 
He  had  paid  for  his  equipment  twienty-four  pias- 


tres, so  he  came  out  into  the  streets  of  Manilla 
with  just  one  piastre  in  his  hand,  and  the  whole 
world  of  tlie  Philippines  before  him. 

A  triumphant  idea  presently  occurred  to  him. 
There  was  a  Spanish  captain,  Juan  Porras,  known 
to  be  ahnost  blind.  He  would  go  and  offer  him 
his  services.  Where  did  be  Itvel  A  hundred 
people  in  the  streets  were  asked  in  vain.  At 
last  an  Indian  shopkeeper  observed,  **  If  seoor 
Don  Juan  is  a  captain,  he  will  be  known  at  any 
guard-house.**  To  a  guard-house  Doctor  Pablo 
went,  and  thence  was  at  onoe  conducted  by  a 
soldier  to  the  captain's  dwelling.  Nig^  was 
then  closing. 

Don  Juan  Porras  was  an  Andahisian,  and  a 
jolly  follow.  He  was  in  the  act  of  covering  his 
eyes  with  enonnous  poultices. 

**  Senor  captain,'*  said  the  young  Breton,  **  I 
am  a  doctor  and  a  learned  oculist.  I  am  come 
to  take  care  of  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  know 
how  to  cure  you.'* 

**  Quite  enough,"  he  replied ;  **  every  physician 
in  Manilla  is  an  ape." 

"  That  is  just  my  opinion,"  said  Doctor  Pablo ; 
**and  for  that  reason  I  have  resolved  to  come 
myself  and  practice  in  the  PhitippiBes." 

**  What  countryman  are  you  V* 

"  I  am  from  France." 

**A  French  physician!  I  am  at  your  sefv- 
ioe.  Take  ray  eyes;  do  what  you  vrill  vrith 
them." 

*'  Your  eyes,  senor  capitan,  are  very  bad.  If 
they  are  to  be  healed  soon,  they  ought  not  to  be 
left  a  minute." 

"  Would  you  mind  -making  m  abort  stay  with 
mel" 

*^  I  consult,  on  condition  that  you  let  me  pay 
you  for  my  board  and  lodging." 

**Do  as  you  wiU,"  repUed  Don  Juan;  "the 
thmgis  settled  at  once.  S^  for  your  luggage." 
Doctor  Pablo's  canvas  trowsers  had  been, 
thrown  aside  as  too  ragged  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving,  and  his  whole  higgag^  was  the  little 
white  waistooat  packed  up  in  his  hat,  and  bis 
hat  vras  all  the  box  he  had.  He  adopted  the 
straightforward  course,  which  is  at  all  times  the 
sensible  and  right  course ;  he  UM  the  captain 
the  pUin  truth  about  himself^  and  that  his  lodg- 
ing could  be  paid  for  only  out  of  his  «aniings, 
say  from  month  to  month.  The  captain  was  on 
his  part  delighted.  **  If  you  are  poor,"  he  laid, 
**it  vrillbe  themaldng  ofyotttocoreme.  You 
are  sure  to  do  your  beet." 

Doctor  Pablo  and  the  captain  got  on  very  well 
together.  An  examination  of  the  eyes  jiext  morn- 
ing showed  that  the  right  eye  was  not  only  lost, 
but  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  cancerous  disease 
that  would  ere  long  have  destroyed  his  patient's 
lifo.  Of  the  other  eye  there  was  etUl  hope. 
**  Your  right  eye,"  the  doctor  said,  **and  all  this 
growth  about  it  has  to  be  removed  by  an  opera- 
tion, or  you  must  die.'*  The  operation  was  un- 
dergone. The  wounds  healed,  the  flesh  became 
sound,  and,  aftar  about  six  weeks,  the  use  of 
the  left  eye  was  recovered.  During  this  time 
Doctor  Pablo  met  vrith  a  few  other  patients ;  so. 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  he  was  able  to  pay 
punctually  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

The  captain  was  cured,  but  nobody  knew  that, 
fyt  he  atiU  refused  to  stir  out  of  doors.  **  I  won't 
go  out,"  he  said,  *<to  be  called  Captain  One-i^e. 
You  mtist  get  me  a  glass  eye  from  France  be- 
fore ril  stir  abroad." 

**Bnt  that  will  make  a  delay  of  eighteen 
months." 

**'  You  most  wait  eighteen  months,  then,  be- 
fore you  get  the  credit  of  my  cure.  Wony  me, 
and  ru  keep  my  shutters  doeed,  and  make  peo- 
ple believe  that  I  can't  bear  the  light,  and  am  as 
bad  as  ever." 

If  Captain  Juan  Porras  would  bat  show  him- 
self, then  Doctor  Pablo's  fortune  would  be  made. 
Was  Doctor  Pablo  to  wait  eighteen  months,  un- 
til a  false  eye  could  be  received  from  France  1 
Certainly  not.  He  would  turn  mechanician,  aAd 
get  up  an  eye  at  Manilla  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence. He  did  so,  and  the  captain  (though  it 
did  not  fed  as  if  it  were  a  clever  fit)  fijund  it 
not  unsatisfactory.  He  put  on  spectacles,  look- 
ed at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  consented  to  go 
out. 

But  what,  somebody  may  ask,  is  all  this  story 
about!  Is  it  truel  I  only  know  that  it  is  all 
serioudy  vouched  for  by  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned :  to  wit,  the  doctor  himself.  Monsieur 
Alexandre  Dumas  having  induded  the  ad- 
ventures of  Monaienr  de  la  Gironidre  in  a  ro- 
mance of  **A  Thousand  and  One  Phantoms," 
Monsieur  de  la  Oironi^re  considered  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  tell  the  naked  truth  concerning 
himself  and  his  adventures.  This  he  now  does 
in  a  little  book  called  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  of  which  an  English  translation  has  just 
been  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  return  of  Don  Juan  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Manilla.  Every  one  talked  of  senor  Don 
Pablo,  the  great  French  physidan.  Patients 
came  from  aU  parts  ;  anSd,  young  as  he  was,  he 
leaped  from  indigence  to  opulence.  He  kept  a 
carnage  and  four,  but  still  lodged  in  the  captain's 
house. 

At  that  time  it  happened  that  a  young  Amer- 
ican fHend  pointed  out  to  him  a  lady  Pressed  in 
deep  mourning,  who  was  occasionally  to  be  seen 
vapon  the  promenades— one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  in  the  town.  She  was  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Salinas,  eighteen  or  mneteen  years 
old,  and  already  a  Widow.  Doctor  Pabk>  fell 
in  love. 

Vain  attempts  were  made  to  meet  this  tiharm- 
ing  senora  in  private  drdes  ;  but  she  was  not  to 
be  seen  within  doors  any  where.  One  morning 
an  Indian  came  to  fetch  the  French  physida^  to 
a  boy,  his  master.  He  drove  to  the  house  indi- 
cated—one of  the  best  in  the  suburb  of  Santa 
Cruz — saw  the  patient,  and  was  writing  the  pre- 
scription in  the  sick  Toom,  when  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  a  dress  behind  him,  turned  ins  head, 
and  saw  the  lady  of  his  dreams.  He  dropped 
his  pen  and  began  taUdqg  incoherently ;  she 
smiled,  asked  what  ^  he  thought  of  her  nephew, 
and  went  away.    This  made  Doctor  Pablo  veij 


diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  boy ;  and  six 
months  afterward  Madame  de  las  Salinas — ^Anna 
A-was  his  wife.  She  had  a  fortune  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  expected  daily  in  galleons  from 
Mexico. 

One  evening  while  they  were  at  tea,  news 
came  that  the  galleons  were  in  the  offing.  Hus- 
band and  wife  had  agreed  that  when  this  money 
came,  they  would  retire  to  France.  Don  Pablo 
had  then  a  splendid  practice  at  Manilla,  and  held 
several  offidal  situations,  kept  two  carriages  and 
eight  horses  ;  also  a  fine  table,  at  which  all  Eu- 
ropeans were  welcome  guests.  It  was  not  ruin, 
therefore,  when  the  tichngs  came  next  day  that 
his  wife's  money  was  lost !  It  had  been  seized 
on  ita  way  through  Mexico  by  Colond  Yturbide, 
and  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  independent  cause, 
in  a  dvil  war  then  and  there  in  progress.  The 
only  difference  to  Doctor  Pablo  was,  that  he 
could  not  quit  the  Philippines. 

Among  other  situations,  Doctor  Pablo  held  the 
post  of  surgeon-major  to  the  first  light  battalion 
of  the  line,  and  was  a  warm  friend  to  its  captain, 
Novales.  Novales  one  night  revolted,  the  regi- 
ment began  an  insurrection,  and  the  surgeon- 
major  rushed  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, n<k  exactly  knowing  what  to  do.  Tumult 
and  cannonading  followed.  Pablo  did  not  return 
to  his  wife  for  twenty-one  hours ;  he  had  given 
hie  service  to  the  Spaniards,  and  returned  safe. 
He  found  his  wifo  upon  her  knees  ;  she  rose  to 
receive  him,  but  her  wits  were  gone.  The  terror 
she  had  suffered  cost  her  an  illness  ^at  deprived 
^er^  for  a  time,  of  reason.  He  watched  over  her, 
and  she  recovered.  A  month  afterward,  she  re- 
lapsed, and  it  soon  appeared  that  she  was  subject 
to  monthly  relapses  of  insanity. 

He  took  her  in  search  of  health  to  the  Tiefra 
Alt^  a  district  much  infested  by  bandits ;  but  he 
did  not  mind  bandits.  He  had  sundiy  adven- 
tures with  them,  and  the  result  of  them  all  was, 
that  these' people  thought  Doctor  Pablo  a  fine 
fellow,  and  Ifted  him.  With  much  care,  Anna's 
he^h  was  at  last  perfectly  restored. 

Then  the  young  couple,  devoted  to  each  other, 
returned  into  ftUnilla,  where,  soon  afterward, 
Doctor  Pablo  considered  that  he  had  been  insult- 
ed by  the  governor,  who  had  refused  to  discharge 
a  soldier  on  account  of  iU-health  on  his  recom- 
mendation. Pablo  suddenly  resigned  eveiy  office 
that  he  held  under  the  state,  and  asked  his  wife 
how  she  would  Kke  to  go  and  live  at  lala-Ialal 
Any  where,  she  replied,  with  Doctor  Pablo.  He 
bought  therefirae  with  his  savings,  the  peninsula 
of  lalaplala ;  and,  although  the  governor  behaved 
courteously,  refiised  his  resignation,  and  appeased 
his  wrafth,  he  held  to  his  purpose  firmly,  and  set^ 
out  to  inspect  his  new  theatre  of  action.  ^ 

It  proved  to  be  a  peninsula  divided  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  submded  in  a  series  of  l^lls 
toward  the  lake.  It  was  covered  wilii  forests 
and  thick  grassy  pasturage,  and  was  full  of  game ; 
Doctor  Pablo  held  himself  to  be  a  mighty  hunter, 
great  in  the  chace  of  the  pheasant  or  the  buffalo. 
There  were  no  animals  on  the  domdn  more  nox- 
ious than  dvet  cats  and  monkeys — men  except- 
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ed.  The  peninBula  was  a  noted  haunt  of  piiate« 
and  bandita.  Doctor  Pablo  went  to  the  cabin  of 
the  person  who  waa  pointed  out  to  him  aa  the 
most  desperate  pirate,  a  feUow  who  would  do  his 
half-a-dozen  murders  in  a  day,  and  said  to  lum, 
**  Mabutin-Tajo" — that  was  his  nasi©— "you  are 
a  great  villain.  I  anvthe  lord  of  lala-Iala ;  I  wish 
you  to  change  your  mode  of  liie.  If  you  refuse, 
ril  punish  you.  I  want  a  guard ;  give  me  your 
word  of  hottor  that  you*U  be  an  honest  man,  and 
I  will  make  you  my  heutenant."  The  man,  after 
a. pause,  vowed  that  he  would  be  foithful  to  the 
death,  and  showed  the  way  to  the  house  of  an- 
other desperado  who  would  be  his  sergeant. 
From  these,  and  with  these,  the  doctor  went  to 
others  of  their  stamp,  raised  a  little  anny ,  and  by 
evening  had,  in  cavalry  and  infantry,  a  force  of 
ten  men,  wt^cfa  was  as  Large  as  he  required.  He 
was  captain,  Mabutin-Tajo  was  lieutenant,  and 
the  business  of  the  men  was  thenceforward  not 
to  break  order,  but  to  keep  it.  He  got  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place  together,  caused  them  to  consent 
to  assemble  in  a  village,  marked  the  line  of  a 
street,  planned  sites  for  a  church  and  for  his  own 
mansion,  set  the  people  at  work,  and  masons  and 
master  workmen  to  help  them,  from  Manilla. 

The  people  of  Manilla  thought  the  great  French 
physician  had  gone  mad,  but  his  &ithful  wife 
heartily  entered  into  his  scheme ;  and,  after  eight 
months  of  constant  passing  to  and  fro,  he  at  last 
informed  her  that  her  castle  at  lata  was  erected, 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  domain. 

Doctor  Pablo  begged  from  the  governor  the 
post  which  we  should  call  in  London,  that  of  Po- 
lice Magistrate  of  the  Province  of  the  Lagone. 
This  made  him  the  supreme  judge  on  his  own 
domain,  and  secured  more  perfectly  his  influence 
over  the  ipeoifAe.  From  the  Archbishop  Hilarion, 
he  begged  Father  Miguel  de  San  Francisco  as  a 
curate.  This  priest  was  denied  to  him,  as  a  per- 
son with  whom  no  one  could  live  in  peace.  Doc- 
tor Pablo  persisted  and  obtained  his  wish.  Father 
Miguel  came.  He  was  a  fiery,  energetic  man,  a 
Malay,  who  got  on  very  well  with  tus  new  x)atron, 
and  was  ^[>preciated  by  his  flock ;  not  the  less 
because  he  labored  much  among  them  as  a  teach- 
er and  in  other  ways,  and  preached  only  once  a 
year,  and  then  it  was  always  the  same  sermon 
— a  short  one  ia  two  parts — half  Spanish  for  the 
gentlefolks,  half  Tagaloc  for  the  Indians. 

In  this  way,  Monsieur  Paul  de  la  Gironi^ 
settled  at  lala.  There  he  lived  many  years.  He 
reformed  the  natives,  tau^t  them,  and  human- 
ized them.  Without  a  cannon-shot,  he  put  an 
end  to  piracy.  He  cleared  woods,  and  covered 
the  soil  with  plantations  of  indigo  and  sugar- 
cane, rice,  and  coffee.  The  end  of  his  history 
was  that  he  left  lala-Iak  when  its  church  con- 
tained the  graves  of  his  dear  wife  and  of  his  two 
infant  children,  of  a  favorite  brother  who  had 
quitted  France  to  dwell  with  him,  of  his  wife's 
sister,  and  of  other  friends.  Doctor  Pablo  went 
back,  a  lonely  man,  to  his  old  mother,  in  France, 
in  the  year  eighteen  bnndred  and  thirty-nine, 
after  having  pwed  twenty  yeacs  in  the  Philip- 


WHAT  IS  A  CONGREVE  ROCKET! 

WHOEVER  has  stood  upon  a  fortification 
near  a  cannon  when  fired,  will  have  no- 
ticed the  recoil,  or  backward  movement  of  tbe 
piece  on  its  wheels.  More  feelingly  the  force  of 
the  recoil  will  manifest  itself  to  the  rook-shooter, 
who,  firing  skyward  many  times  in  succession, 
often  gets  punished  for  his  wanton  destroctkn 
of  corvine-lffe,  by  a  bruised  ^loulder,  or  occasion- 
ally even  a  brdcen  collar*bone. 

Now,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  gunmaker — understanding  the  tenn  gun  in 
its  generic  sense,  including  cannon  as  well  as 
small-arms — to  deaden  or  dimmish  this  ibrce  of 
recoil.  As  concerns  small  fire-arms,  more  es- 
pecially rifles  and  pistols,  any  considerable  recoil 
is  most  injurious,  as  it  throws  the  barrel  out  of 
the  due  line  of  aim ;  and  this  is  the  chief  reason 
why  so  great  a  wei^t  of  metal  is  put  into  such 
barrels.  In  the  case  of  pieces  of  ordinance,  it 
will  be  firand  that  the  force  of  recoil,  when  it 
goes  beyond  a  certain  extent,  not  only  disarranges 
the  aim,  but  renders  the  piece  unmanageaUc, 
more  especially  on  board  ship. 

Let  us  suppose  now,  that  the  cannon  on  the 
fortification  is  charged— is  discharged — and  re- 
coils. The  explosion,  however,  being  instanta- 
neous, the  recoil  soon  cornea  to  an  end.  If  tbe 
explosion  were  susceptible  of  prolongation,  and 
if  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  could  be  maintamed 
by  some  device  in  its  original  position,  then  the 
best  way  of  attacking  an  enemy,  supposing  the 
expense  of  a  cannon  to  be  no  object,  would  be 
to  turn  the  breech  of  the  gun  toward  him,  and 
allowing  it  to  take  flight  through  the  air  like  anj 
other  projectile.  This  notion  may  cause  a  smile ; 
but  we  do  not  know  in  what  manner  the  general 
theory  of  rockets  could  be  rendered  so  intelli- 
gible, as  by  commendng  where  we  have  com- 
menced— with  the  recoil  of  a  gun.  A  rocket,  in 
point  of  &ct,  may  be  described  as  a  gun  charged 
with  a  slow-burning  combustible,  so  that  when 
discharged,  or  rather  ignited,  it  recoils,  first  a 
little,  then  a  little  more,  and  so  more  and  more, 
until  the  force  of  recoil  imparts  to  the  mass  a 
power  proportionate  to  its  weight  multiplied  by 
its  vek)city.  Most  people  have  seen  a  sky-rock- 
et ;  many  have  examined  it,  perhaps ;  still  more 
have  traced  the  fiery  course  of  the  beautiful  pyro- 
technic ornament  as  it  mounted  aloft  with  arrow- 
like velocity,  then  watched  its  graceful  bend  and 
final  distribution  of  variegated  stars.  Lastly, 
most  persons  are  cognizant,  we  presume,  of  the 
fiict,  that  each  rocket  is  furnished  vrith  a  stick, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  rudder,  or  a  tail  Now, 
the  sky-rocket  is  propelled  in  consequence  of  its 
own  recoil.  Were  we  to  retain  the  idea  vrith 
which  we  commenced  our  description,  we  should 
say  repelled,  m  consequence  of  this  recoil ;  but 
inasmuch  as  recoil  becomes  in  the  rocket  the 
primary  or  chief  fotce,  we  had  better,  from  this 
period  to  the  end  of  the  paper,  turn  our  ideas  of 
recoil  upside  down.  As  for  the  stick-tail,  or  rod- 
der— the  reader  may  denominate  it  as  he  pleases 
use  is  to  keep  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the 
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rocket,  from  which  the  flame  escapes,  continually 
downward.  It  is  tied  laterally  to  the  rocket. 
If  it  admitted  of  being  affixBd  centrally,  then  the 
flight  of  the  rocket  would  be  more  direct,  instead 
of  having  a  general  tendency  to  lateral  flight. 
Considering  the  rocket  as  an  ornamental  fire- 
work, this  durectness  of  flight  would  be  rather 
prejudicial  than  otherwise,  its  curvilinear  path 
being  exceedingly  beautiful.  Were  it  desired, 
however,  to  metamorphose  the  sky-rocket  into  a 
warlike  projectile,  then,  in  proportion  to  its  di- 
rectness of  flight,  would  be  its  advantages. 

Step  by  step,  we  are  now  approachmg  the 
construction  of  a  Congreve  or  war  rocket,  which, 
as  at  present  made,  chiefly  diflSers  from  a  sky- 
rocket in  the  two  particulars,  of  having  a  sheet- 
iron  instead  of  a  paper  cone,  and  of  being  sup- 
plied with  a  central  instead  of  a  lateral  stick. 
The  first  Congreve  rockets  did  not  possess  the 
latter  advantage.  They  had  sticks  laterally  at- 
tached, like  those  of  ordinary  sky-rockets.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  rockets  employed  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  and  so  deso- 
lating were  their  effects,  that  some  French  troops 
against  which  they  were  fired  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  war-rocket  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Congreve,  that  by  over-zealous  advocates  he  is 
assumed  to  be  their  inventor,  although  he  him- 
self disclaims  the  honor.  In  his  book  on  the 
rocket-practice,  he  states  that  rockets,  considered 
as  projectile  weapons,  were  of  great  antiquity  in 
India  and  China,  and  claims  to  be  only  the  im- 
prover of  the  weapon.  Indeed,  we  hsve  met 
with  undoubted  testimony,  that  the  projectile 
force  of  the  rocket  used  as  a  military  weapon 
was  known  in  Europe  before  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century :  in  the  year  1598  appeared 
the  collection  of  Traitts  Militairet^  by  Hanzelet, 
in  which  book  there  exists  not  only  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  manner  of  using  rockets  as  mili- 
tary weapons,  but  a  rude  wood^cut,  showing  the 
method  of  firing  them. 

Some  years  ago,  we  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  London  Adelaide  Qallery  certain  Chinese  war- 
rpcktfUi.  They  were  captured  by  our  troops  at 
the  siege  of  Amoy,  and  brought  to  the  Britbh 
metropolis.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
were  sky-rockets,  with  the  sole  addition  to  each 
of  a  barbed  arrow-head  afllxed  laterally  in  the  line 
of  the  stick,  and  projecting  beyond  the  head  of 
the'  rocket.  Compared  with  even  the  smallest 
Congreve  rockets  employed  in  our  service,  they 
wer*  insignificant  aflkirs.  Their  flight  would  be 
altogether  irregular,  thefar  power  of  penetrating 
cothparatively  weak.  Nevertheless,  one  of  them 
would  undoubtedly  have  killed  a  man  at  the  dis- 
tance of  200  yards :  consequently,  these  Chinese 
weapons  admit  of  being  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
small  fire-arms ;  while  even  the  smallest  Congreve 
rocket  may  be  compared  with  artillery .  So  much, 
then,  concerning  the  history  of  the  war-rocket  up 
to  iht  time  of  Congreve.  He  was  the  first  who 
employed  an  iron  instead  of  a  paper  case.  He 
was  also  the  first  who  applied  the  central  stick ; 
«nd  succeeded  in  making  rockets  of  one  denomi- 


nation so  equal  in  wei^t,  that  the  elements  of 
the  flight  of  one  being  biown,  data  were  afforded 
for  the  discharge  of  others. 

The  war-rocket  is  a  very  terrible  instrument 
of  destruction,  possessing  certain  advantages 
which  other  projectiles  do  not.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  d^harge  of  rockets,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  very  nature,  is  attended  with  no 
recoil  against  a  solid  body.  That  which  corre- 
sponds with  recoil  in  an  ordinary  gun,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  propulsive  force  of  the  rocket,  and 
the  counterpart  of  this  propulsive  force  is  exerted 
against  the  air.  Owing  to  this  absence  of  prac- 
tical recoil,  fockets  may  be  fired  from  boats  just 
large  enough  to  carry  them ;  whereas  shells  of 
equal  weight,  if  employed  in  naval  warfare,  can 
be  fired  only  from  very  strong  ships.  Rockets 
carrying  within  themselves  their  own  propulsive 
power,  require  neither  guns  nor  mortars  to  pro- 
ject them ;  consequently,  they  may  be  fired  from 
places  altogether  inaccessible  to  artillery,  and 
they  may  be  constructed  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  available  shot  or  shell.  Gun- 
founders  are  now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  no 
piece  of  ordnance  can  be  cast  without  flaws  if 
much  larger  than  a  13-inch  mortar;  and  the 
weight  of  the  latter  is  five  tons,  although  the 
charged  13-inch  shell  scarcely  weighs  200  pounds. 
The  French  tried  the  experiment  of  increasing 
the  size  of  a  mortar  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  * 
Antwerp.  The  experiment  was  unsuccessful, 
their  monster-mortar  bursting  afler  having  been 
only  a  few  times  discharged.  ♦*  The  rocket,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Congreve,  **  brings  into  opera- 
tion the  power  of  artillery  every  where,  and  is 
nowhere  embarrassed  by  the  circumstances  lim- 
iting the  application  of  artillery."  It  imparts  to 
infantry  and  cavahy  the  force  of  artillery,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power  of  their  own  respective  arms. 
Thus,  a  foOt-sohHer  might,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, carry  several  12-pound  rockets,  each  hav- 
ing the  propulsive  and  penetrating  effect  of  a  12- 
pound  cannon-shot,  without  the  embarrassment 
of  the  12-pounder  gun.  The  rocket,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  discover,  may  be  discharged  on  many 
occasions  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus;  but 
even  the  corresponding  rocket-tube,  by  means  of 
which  its  accuracy  of  flight  is  promoted,  weighs 
only  20  pounds,  whereas  the  weight  of  a  12- 
pounder  gun  is  no  less  than  18  hundredweights. 
In  addition  to  this  advantage,  the  flight  of  a  rock- 
et is  visible,  whereas  the  flight  of  ordinary  war- 
like projectiles  is  invisible;  and  superadded  to 
the  power  of  penetration,  the  rocket  has  that  of 
scattering  the  devastation  of  fire.  These  prop- 
erties of  the  war-rocket  being  considered,  the 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  some  of 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  missile. 

Nevertheless,  the  employment  of  the  war- 
rocket  is  not  attende4  with  those  universal  ad- 
vantages over  shot  and  shell  claimed  for  it  by 
Congreve.  Amidst  its  good  qualities  there  lurks 
the  very  bad  one  of  irregularity  of  flight,  its  a6- 
duracy  of  trajectory  curve  not  being  comparable 
with  that  of  a  cannon-ball  or  shell.  Rockets  can 
be  advantageously  fired  neither  Aguni}  a  wind 
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nor  acTOM  the  direction  of  a  wind,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  a  little  consideration  will  render  ob- 
vious. The  long  wooden  stick  affords  a  power- 
ful lever  for  the  wind  to  act  upon,  the  iron  rocket 
itself  being  at  the  same  time  unequally  affected ; 
hence  ultimate  deflection  takes  place.  The  strik< 
ing  of  a  casual  object  in  the  course  of  a  rocket's 
flight  is  another  ordinary  cause  of  deflection ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  is  deflection  occasionally  pro- 
duced from  this  cause,  that  rockets  have  some- 
times come  back,  like  boomerangs,  to  the  spot 
whence  they  were  flred.  Something  of  this  kind 
once  occurred  at  Woolwich  during  a  military  ex- 
hibition got  up  for  the  gratification  of  Marshal 
Soult  The  veteran,  among  other  displays,  was 
shown  what  our  war-rockets  could  accomplish ; 
when  one  of  these  erratic  missiles  striking  against 
a  stone  or  something  of  that  sort,  immediately 
departed  £rom  its  normal  course,  bounded  high 
aloft,  and  finally  rushing  down,  plunged  deep  into 
a  bank  near  where  the  Marshal  was  posted.  It 
was  on  account  of  ttus  erratic  propensity  to  which 
rockets  are  somewhat  given,  that  they  were  never 
great  fevorites  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Some  of  the  newly-invented  projectiles  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  Peninsula,  the  Duke  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  trying  their  range  and 
eflects.  The  British  outposts  were  on  one  side 
of  a  marsh ;  the  enemy's  outposts  on  the  other. 
•  The  distance  was  convenient :  the  rockets  were 
pointed,  lifted,  and  discharged.  The  result  was 
any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Either  because  the 
wind  was  uniavorable,  or  because  the  rockets  had 
not  been  long  enough  in  the  field  to  know  friend 
firom  foe,  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  with 
common  consent  turned  tail  to  the  enemy,  and 
came  back  to  their  fidends!  The  Duke  enter- 
tained a  prejudice  against  them  from  that  day 
forth.  Nevertheless,  they  are  acknowledged  to 
have  saved  a  brigade  of  Guards  during  the  pass- 
age of  the  Adour ;  and  subsequently,  at  Water- 
loo, they  made  sad  havoc  among  the  enemy. 

The  original  ideas  of  Sir  William  Congreve, 
relative  to  the  best  manner  df  arming  troops  with 
the  war-rocket  have  never  been  carried  out.  He 
advocated  the  distribution  of  the  missile  to  every 
branch  of  the  service — infantry,  cavaby,  and  ar- 
tillery. He  objected  to  the  formation  of  a  iqiedal 
rocket  service :  however,  in  this  matter,  his  opin- 
ions have  been  overruled.  Coi^greve  suggested 
three  methods  of  firing  his  rockets :  1.  From  a 
tube,  and  singly ;  2.  In  a  volley  from  many  tubes, 
mounted  on  pne  carriage;  3.  In  a  volley  from 
the  ground.  Two  only  of  these  methods  are  now 
retained — namely,  the  first  and  the  third.  The 
rocket  tube  is  a  fnpe  or  cylinder  of  metal,  corre- 
sponding in  sixe  with  the  diameter  of  the  rocket 
intended  to  pass  through  it,  and  its  business,  to 
give  a  correct  line  of  flight.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  Congreve-rocket  practice,  there  were  no  tubes, 
deeply  ,grooved  surfiices  being  used  instead.  The 
rocket  tube  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  plaoed 
at  any  angle  of  elevation,  and  be  thus  pointed  in 
the  manner  of  a  gun..  The  proper  line  of  aim 
having  been  secured,  the  rocket  is  thrust  into 
the  tube,  and  ignited,  when,  after  deliberating  for 


an  instant,  it  rushes  through  and  pursues  its  de- 
structive course.  Having  thus  made  evident  the 
construction  and  use  of  a  rocket  tube,  the  reader 
will  readily  understand  tfie  intention  of  a  com- 
pound-tube arrangement.  Let  him  imagine  twoi- 
ty  or  thirty  of  such  tubes  mounted  on  one  car> 
riage,  each  tube  dischaiging  its  own  rocket,  and 
a  correct  notion  of  what  is  understood  by  the 
tube-volley  will  be  acquired.  This  apparatus  ia 
no  longer  retained  in  the  service,  the  ground- 
volley  of  rockets  being  employed  instead.  In  the 
ground-voUey,  the  rockets  are  merely  placed  on 
the  ground  (which  must  be  moderately  smooth), 
with  their  heads  toward  the  enemy,  when  they 
are  ignited,  and  speed  away.  For  the  first  hun- 
dred yards,  they  ordinarily  pursue  a  course  of 
considerable  regularity,  seldom  rising  above  the 
height  of  a  man's  head;  ultimately,  howevcf, 
their  flight  becomes  exceedingly  irregular,  dart- 
ing about  in  all  directions.  This,  in  certain  cases, 
is  not  diuulvantageous,  but  the  reverse.  So  im- 
possible b  it  to  predict  where  one  of  these  rock- 
ets run  wikl  will  go,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  any 
body  to  think  of  getting  out  of  its  way. 

A  great  many  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  employing  a  rocket-stidt. 
Congreve  never  could  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
but  Mr.  Halo  has  been  more  fortunate.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  the  principle  on  which  his  rock- 
ets are  made,  but  we  believe  he  causes  them  to 
assume  a  rotatory  or  rifled  motion,  and  thus  pro- 
vides for  their  regularity  of  flight.  Mr.  Hale  has, 
moreover,  introduced  other  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  rockets.  He  does  not  fill-  them 
by  ramming  in  the  composition,  but  by  the  more 
equable  force  o£  hydro^atic  pressure,  l^  which 
means  a  larger  amount  of  composition  is  intro- 
duced than  can  be  eflfected  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
od. Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  the  very  in- 
genious device  of  this  gentleman  for  restraining 
the  rocket  during  the  first  moments  of  its  pro- 
pulsive endeavors.  Although  the  power  of  a 
rocket,  when  in  lull  flight,  is  tremendous,  yet  its 
initial  efibrt  is  very  ^rifling ;  so  much  so,  that  one 
of  considerable  dimensions  may  be  held  back  by 
a  very  small  restraining  force.  Now  it  happens 
that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  firing,  a  Congreve 
rocket  is  apt  to  droop  as  it  first  leaves  the  tube, 
thus  losing  much  of  the  accuracy  of  flight  it 
would  otherwise  have  possessed.  This  droopii^ 
is  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the  force  it 
has  as  yet  acquired  ;  for  rockets,  in  point  of  fact, 
tike  young  people,  go  astray  sometimes  from  the 
circumstance  of  beginning  their  career  too  soon : 
so  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hale,  that  he  would  bold 
back  his  projectiles — not  by  the  tail,  for  they  are 
devoid  of  that  omamoii — but  hold  them  back  by 
a  sort  of  ^tring,  from  which  they  can  not  free 
themselves  unUl  they  have  acquired  a  certain 
definite  initial  pressure. 

We  will  now  conclude  these  remarks  on  Conr 
greve  rockets,  by  stating  the  chief  occasions  on 
which  they  have  been  employed.  The  first  was 
in  October,  1806,  when  rockets  of  very  large  cal- 
ibre were  brought  into  requisition  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Boulogne.     In  less  than  half  an 
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hou^  after  the  first  commencement  of  attack,  the 
town  was  observed  to  be  on  fire  in  many  places, 
and  the  damage  effected  was  doubtless  veiy  great, 
although  its  exact  extent  was  never  known,  the 
French  taking  such  effectual  means  to  guard  the 
secret,  that  the  British  embassador,  Lord  Laud- 
erdale, while  passing  through  Boulogne  shortly 
after  the  attack,  was  vigilantly  watched,  lest  he 
might  observe  the  extent  of  the  ravage.  In  1807, 
Co^nhagen  was  bojsibaided  with  very  heavy 
rockets ;  and  again,  with  great  effect,  they  were 
subsequently  used  against  Acre.  These  are  the 
chief  occasions  in  which  Congreve  rockets  have 
been  used  at  sea.  In  the  land-service,  their  em- 
ployment dates  from  the  battle  of  Leipsie,  where 
they  were  employed  with  terrible  effect.  Their 
history  during  the  Peninsular  war  has  already 
been  given—- «lso  at  Waterloo.  The  Congreve 
rocket  is  no  longer  a  secret.  Various  Continental 
nations  now  make  and  employ  them  very  effeet- 
u|lly.  The  Austrian  rockets  are  sdd  to  be  par- 
ticularly good.  One  of  the  most  curious  appli- 
cations of  the  Congreve  rocket  was  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  spermaceti  whales.  We  have  now  lying 
before  us  a  six-pounder  whaling  rocket,  precisely 
similar  to  the  military  prototype  in  every  respect, 
save  that  of  being  furnished  with  a  harpoon-head. 
9  The  idea  of  using  the  Congreve  rocket  for  this 
purpose  was  ingenious  enough.  The  inventor 
intended  that  the  missile,  when  discharged,  should 
penetrate  into  the  very  centre  of  the  whale ;  then 
bursting,  fill  the  huge  animal  with  such  an  amount 
of  gas,  that  swim  he  must,  whether  he  chose  to 
do  so  or  Jiot — all  very  pretty  in  theory,  no.  doubt, 
but  entirely  false  in  practice.  Congreve  Whaling- 
rockets  did  i|ot  come  into  general  use ;  neverthe- 
less, they  must  have  been  made  in  very  large 
Aumbevs.  We  remember,  on  one  occasion,  to 
h&ve  seen  a  tetock  of  many  thousands  lying  idle 
in  the  store-rooms  of  a  large  whaling  establish- 
ment. And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  state,  that 
the  largest  Congreve  rockets  ever  made  weigh 
about  300  pounds,  are  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
have  sticks  in  proportion.  Very  pretty  visitors 
these  to  come*  hissing  into  the  midst  of  a  town ! 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

HE  had  but  one  hs^py  moment  in  hu  life,  and 
that  moment  killed  him. 

He  lived  in  poverty,  driven  into  solitude  by  th6 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  by  the  natural  bent 
of  a  dispoeition  rendered  harsh,  afanost  savage, 
by  the  ii^ustice  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
wrote  the  sublimcst  music  that  ever  man  or  angel 
dreamed.  ,  He  spoke  to  mankind  in  his  divine 
language,  and  ^ey  disdained  to  listen  to  him. 
He  spoke  to  them  as  Nature  s|>eaks  in  the  celes^ 
tial  harmony  of  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  singing 
of  the  birds  amidst  the  woods.  Beethoven  was 
a  prophet,  and  his  utterance  was  from  God. 

And  yet  was  his  talent  so  disregarded,  that  he 
was  destined  more  than  once  to  suffer  the  bitter- 
est agony  of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  musician. 
He  doubted  his  own  genius. 

Haydn  himself  eould  find  for  him  no  better 
pniae  than  in  saying,  **  He  is  a  clever  pianist.** 


Thus  was  it  said  of  Gericault,  ^*  He  blends  lus 
colors  well  ;**  and  thus  of  Goethe,  "  He  has  a 
tolerable  style,  and  he  commits  no  faults  in  or- 
thogn^hy.** 

Beethoven  had  but  one  friend,  and  that  friend 
was  Hummel.  But  poverty  and  injustice  had  ir- 
ritated him,  aild  he  was  sometimes  unjust  him- 
self He  quarreled  with  Hummel,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  ceased  to  meet.  To  crown  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  became  completely  deaf. 

Then  Beethoven  retired  to  Baden,  where  he 
fived,  isolated  and  sad,  in  a  small  house  that 
scarcely  sufiSced  for  his  necessities.  There  his 
only  pleasure  was  in  wandering  amidst  the  green 
alleys  of  a  beautiful  forest  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town.  Alone  with  the  birds  and  the  wild 
flowers,  he  would  then  suffer  himself  to  give 
scope  to  his  genius,  to  compose  his  marvelous 
symphonies,  to  approach  the  gates  of  heaven  with 
melodious  accents,  and  to  speak  aloud  to  angels 
that  language  which  was  too  beautiful  for  human 
ears,  and  which  human  ears  had  failed  to  com- 
prehend. I 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  solitary  dreaming,  a  let- 
ter arrived  which  brought  him  back,  despite  him- 
self, to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  where  new  griefii 
awaited  him. 

A  nephew  whom  he  had  brought  up,  and  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  the  eood  offices  which 
he  had  himself  performed  for  the  youth,  wrote  to 
implore  his  uncle*s  presence  at  Vienna.  He  had 
become  implicated  in  some  disastrous  business, 
from  which  his  elder  relative  alone  could  release 
him. 

Beethoven  set  off  upon  his  journey,  and,  com- 
pelled by  the  necessity  of  economy,  accomplished 
part  of  the  distance  on  foot.  One  evening  he 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  small,  mean-looking 
house,  and  solicited  shelter.  He  had  already 
several  leagues  to  traverse  before  reaching  '^n- 
na,  and  his  strength  would  not  enable  him  to 
continue  any  longer  on  the  road. 

They  received  him  with  ho^tality ;  he  partook 
of  their  supper,  and  then  was  installed  in  the 
master's  chair  by  the  fireside. 

When  the  taMe  was  cleared,  the  fether  of  the 
fami^  arose  and  opened  an  old  clavecin.  The 
three  sons  took  each  a  violin,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  occupied  themselves  in  some  domestie 
woii. 

The  father  gave  the  key-note,  and  all  four  b»- 
gan  playing  with  that  tmity  and  precision,  that 
innate  genius,  which  ii  peculiar  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany.  It  seeined  thai  they  were  deeply 
interested  in  what  they  played,  for  their  whole 
souls  were  in  the  instruments.  The  two  women 
desisted  from  their  occupation  to  listen,  and  their 
gentle  countenances  expressed  the  emoti<ms  of 
Uieir  hearts. 

To  observe  all  this  was  the  only  share  that 
Beethoven  could  take  in  what  was  passing,  for 
he  did  not  hear  a  single  note.  He  could  only 
judge  of  their  performance  firom  the  movements 
of  the  executants,  and  the  fire  that  animated  their 
features. 

When  they  bad  finuriie^  they  shook  eadi  oCh- 
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er*8  handii  warmly,  as  if  to  congratulate  them- 
seWes  on  a  communitj  of  happincM,  and  the 
young  giri  threw  herself  weeping  into  her  moth- 
er's arms.  Then  they  appeared  to  consult  to- 
gether; they  resumed  their  instruments;  they 
commenced  again.  This  time  their  enthusiasm 
reached  its  height;  their  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  the  color  mounted  to  their  cheeks. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Beethoven,  "  I  am  very  un- 
happy that  I  can  take  no  part  in  the  delight  which 
you  experience,  for  I  also  love  music ;  but,  as  you 
see,  I  am  so  deaf  that  I  can  not  hear  any  sound. 
Let  me  read  this  music  which  produces  in  you 
such  sweet  and  lively  emotions.*' 

He  took  the  paper  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  grew 
dim,  his  breath  came  short  and  fast;  then  he 
droj^ped  the  munc,  and  burst  into  tears. 

These  peasants  had  been  playing  the  allegretto 
of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  A. 

The  whole  family  surrounded  him,  with  signs 
of  curiosity  and  surprise. 

For  some  moments  his  convulsive  sobs  impeded 
hiB  utterance ;  then  he  raised  his  head,  and  said, 
"I  am  Beethoven." 

And  they  uncovered  their  heads,  and  bent  be- 
fore him  in  respectful  silence.  Beethoven  ex- 
tended his  hands  to  them,  and  they  pressed  them, 
kissed,  wept  over  them ;  for  they  knew  that  they 
had  among  them  a  man  who  was  greater  than  a 
king. 

Beethoven  held  out  his  arms  and  embraced 
them  all — the  father,  the  mother,  the  young  girl, 
and  her  three  brothers. 

All  at  once  he  rose  up,  and  sitting  down  to  the 
clavecin,  signed  to  the  young  men  to  take  up 
their  violins,  and  himself  performed  the  piano 
part  of  this  chef-d^ctuvre.  The  performers  were 
alike  inspired ;  never  was  music  more  divine  or 
better  executed.  Half  the  night  passed  away 
thus,  and  the  peasants  listened.  Those  were  the 
Ikst  accents  of  the  swan. 

The  father  compelled  him  to  accept  his  own 
1>ed ;  but  during  the  night  Beethoven  was  restless 
and  fevered.  He  rose ;  he  needed  air ;  he  went 
forth  with  naked  feet  into  the  country.  All  na- 
ture was  exhaling  a  majestic  hannony :  the  winds 
sighed  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
moaned  along  the  avenues  and  glades  of  the 
wood .  He  remained  some  hours  wandering  thus 
amidst  the  cool  dews  of  the  early  morning ;  but 
when  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  was  seized 
with  an  icy  chill.  They  sent  to  Vienna  for  a 
physician ;  dropsy  on  the  chest  was  found  to 
have  declared  itself,  and  in  two  days,  despite 
every  care  and  skill,  the  doctor  said  that  Beethoven 
must  die. 

And,  in  truth,  lifo  was  every  instant  ebbing 
f^  from  him. 

As  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  pale  and  suffering,  a 
man  entered.  It  was  Hummel — Hummel,  his 
old  and  only  friend.  He  had  heard  of  the  illness 
of  Beethoven,  and  he  came  to  him  with  succor 
and  money.  But  it  was  too  late :  Beethoven  was 
speechless ;  and  a  grateful  smile  was  all  that  he 
had  to  bestow  upon  hi%  friend. 

Hummel  bent  towari  him,  and,  by  the  aid  of 


an  acoustic  instrument,  enabled  Beethoven  to 
bear  a  few  words  of  his  compassion  and  regret. 

Beethoven  seemed  reanimated,  his  eyes  shone, 
he  struggled  for  utterance,  and  gasped,  **  1$  it 
not  true,  Hummel,  that  J  have  tome  talent  after 
aU  ?" 

These  were  his  last  words.  His  eyes  grew 
fixed ;  his  mouth  fell  open,  and  his  spirit  passed 
away. 

They  buried  him  in  the  little  cemeteiy  of  Dob- 
ling. 


WOMAN'S  WRONGS— A  LEAF  FROM 
ENGLISH  LAW. 

THE  prayers  were  made,  the  benediction  given, 
the  bells  rang  out  their  lusty  epithalamium, 
and  by  the  law  of  the  Church  and  law  of  the 
land,  Charlotte  and  Robert  Desborough  were 
henceforth  one — one  in  interests,  one  in  hfe.  No 
chill  rights  or  selfish  individuality  to  scrw  dis- 
union between  them ;  no  unnatural  laws  to  weak- 
en her  devotion  by  offering  a  traitorous  asylum 
against  him ;  but,  united  by  bonds  none  couU 
break — their  two  lives  welded  together,  one  and 
indivisible  forever— they  set  their  names  to  that 
form  of  marriage,  which  so  many  have  signed  in 
hope,  to  read  over  for  a  long  lifetime  of  bitterness 
and  'despair.  Yet  what  can  be  more  beautiful^ 
than  the  ideal  of  an  English  marriage !  This 
strict  union  of  interests — although  it  does  mean 
the  absorption  of  the  woman's  whole  life  in 
that  of  the  man's — although  it  does  mean  the 
entire  annihilation  of  all  her  rights,  individuality, 
legal  existence,  and  his  sole  recognition  by  the 
law — ^yet  how  beautiful  it  is  in  the  ideal !  She, 
as  the  weaker,  lying  safe  in  the  shadow  of  his 
strength,  upheld  by  his  hand,  cherished  by  his. 
love,  losing  herself  in  the  larger  being  of  her 
husband ;  while  he,  in  the  vanguard  of  life,  pro- 
tects her  fh)m  all  evil;  and  shields  her  against 
danger,  and  takes  on  himself  alone  the  strife  and 
the  weary  toil,  the  danger,  and  the  struggle. 
What  a  delightful  picture  of  unselfishness  and 
chivalry,  of  devote^ess  and  manly  protection ; 
and  what  sacrilege  to  erase  90  much  poetiy  from 
the  dry  code  of  our  laws ! 

Like  all  newly-married  women,  this  woman 
would  have  looked  with  horror  on  any  proposition 
for  the  revision  of  the  legal  poem.  Liberty 
would  have  been  desolation  to  her,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  she  would  have  repudiated  as 
implying  a  doubt  of  her  husband's  faith.  She 
had  been  taught  to  believe  in  men,  and  to  honor 
them ;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  unlearn  her  lesson. 
The  profound  conviction  of  their  superiority 
formed  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  her  social 
creed ;  and  young  hearts  are  not  eager  to  escape 
firom  their  anchorage  of  trust.  She  was  a  will- 
ing slave  because  she  was  a  faithful  worshiper ; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  but  fit,  and  right,  and  natu- 
ral, that  the  lower  should  be  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  higher.  For  the  first  few  weeks  all 
went  according  to  the  brightness  of  her  belief. 
The  newly  bound  epic  Was  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  blazoned  in  the  brightest  colors  of 
youth,  and  hope,  and  love  ;  and  ^e  believed  that 
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the  unread  leaves  would  continue  the  story  of 
diose  abeady  turned  over,  and  that  the  glories 
of  the  future  would  be  like  to  the  glories  of  the 
past.  She  believed  as  others,  ardent  and  lov- 
ing, have  believed;  and  she  awoke,  like  them, 
when  the  bitter  fruit  of  knowledge  was  between 
her  lips,  and  the  dead  leaves  of  her  young  hopes 
strewed  the  ground  at  her  feet. 
■  The  gold  of  the  blazoned  book  was  soon  tar- 
nished. Its  turned  leaves  told  of  love  certainly ; 
but  of  a  love  whose  passion,  when  it  was  burnt 
out,  left  no  friendship  nor  ment^  sympathy  to 
keep  alive  the  pale  ashes.  On  the  contrary, 
quarrels  soon  to<^  the  place  of  fading  caresses, 
and  bitter,  words  echoed  the  lost  sounds  of  fond 
phrases ;  no  real  heart-union  wove  fresh  ties  in 
pUce  of  the  fragile  bands  which  burnt  like  flax 
in  their  own  fire ;  but  with  .the  honeymoon  died 
out  the  affection  which  ought  to  have  lived 
through  the  hard  probation  of  time,  and  sufier- 
ing,  and  distress.  It  had  been  a  love-match,  but 
it  was  an  ill-assorted  match  as  well ;  and  want 
of  sympathy  soon  deepened  into  bitterness,  and 
thence  fell  backward  into  hatred  and  disgust. 
The  husband  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and 
held  supreme  views  on  marital  privileges.  His 
wife,  young,  impassioned,  beautiful,  and  clever, 
was  none  the  less  his  chattel ;  and  he  treated 
her  as  puch.  By  bitter  personal  experience,  he 
taught  her  that  the  law  which  gave  him  all  but 
uncontrolled  power  over  her  as  Ms  property,  was 
not  always  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  protect  the 
weak*  but  might  sometimes— even  in  the  hands 
of  English  gentlemen — be  <translated  into  the 
right  of  the  tyrant  to  oppress  the  helpless.  From 
high  words  the 'transition  to  rough  deeds  was 
easy  and  natural.  Matters  grew  gradually  worse ; 
quairels  became  more  bittpr  and  more  frequent, 
and  personal  violences  increased.  More  than 
once  she  was  in  mortd  fear,  with  marks  of  fin- 
gers on  her  throat,  and  cuts  and  bruises  on  her 
head ;  more  than  once  relations  interposed  to 
save  her  from  further  violence.  In.  these  quarrels 
periiaps  she  was  not  wholly  bkuneless.  The 
rash  passion  of  a  high-spirited,  gufl  was  not  the 
temper  best  suited  to  such  a  husband*s  wife. 
Less  imaginative  and  less  feeUng,  she  might  have 
better  bottle  the  peculiar  mode  of  showing  dis- 
pleasure to  which  he  reported ;  and  had  she  been  - 
of  a  lower  organization,  she  might  have  gained 
more  power  over  a  man  who  did  not  appreciate 
her  intellect,  or  the  beauty  of  her  rich  nature. 
As  it  was — ^he,  too  violent  to  control  his  temper 
on  the  one  side :  she,  too  rash  and  eager  to  con- 
ceal her  pain  and  disgust  on  the  other — their 
unhappiness  became  public,  and  by  its  very  pub- 
licity seemed  to  gain  in  strength.  Friends  inter- 
fered, many  thronging  about  her ;  some,  to  ad- 
vise patience ;  some  resolution ;  some,  to  appeal 
to  her  wifely  love,  and  others  to  her  woman's 
dignity  ;  and  she,  halting  between  the  two,  now 
consented  to  endure,  and  uqw  resolved  to  resist. 
So  things  went  on  in  a  sad  unhinged  manner ; 
outbreab  continnallj;  occurring,  followed  by 
promises  of  reformation  and  renewed  acts  of  for- 
giveness ;  but  no  solid  peace  establi/died,  and  no 


real  wish  to  amend.  Once  she  left  the  house, 
after  a  long  and  angry  scene,  during  which  he 
struck  her,  and  that  with  no  gentle  hand  either ; 
and  she  would  not  return  until  heart-broken 
petitions  and  solenm  engagements  touched  her 
woman's  pity,  and  changed  her  anger  into  sorrow. 
She  thought,  too,  of  her  own  misdeeds ;  magni- 
fied the  petty  tempers  and  girlish  impertinences 
which  had  been  punished  so  sev^ely  ;  took  her- 
self to  task,  while  the  tears  streamed  from  her 
dark  eyes  and  steeped  the  black  hair  hanging. on 
her  neck,  until  at  last  imagination  and  repentance 
weighed  down  the  balance  of  evil  on  her  own 
side.  And  then  he  was  her  husband! — the 
father  of  her  children,  and  once  her  lover  so  be- 
loved !  We  all  have  fimlts,  and  we  all  need  par- 
don, she  thought;  and  so  she  forgave  him,  as 
she  had  done  before,  and  returned  submissively 
to  his  house.  This  was  what  the  Ecclesiastical 
law  calls  condonation.  And  by  this  act  of  love 
and  mercy  she  deprived  herself  of  even  the  small 
amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  law  to  En- 
glish wives  of  the  nineleenth  century. 

They  had  now  three  children,  who  made  op  the 
sole  summer  time  of  her  heart.  Only  those  vdK> 
know  what  sunshine  the  love  of  young  and  inno- 
cent children  creates  in  the  misty  darlmess  of  an 
unhappy  life,  can  appreciate  her  love  for  hers-» 
three  bright,  noble  boys.  How  she  loved  them ! 
How  passionately  and  how  tenderly!  Their 
lisping  voices  charmed  away^her  griefe,  andthebr 
young  bright  eyes  and  eager  love  made  her  for- 
get that  she  had  ever  cause  for  regret  or  fear. 
For  their  sakes  she  endeavored  to  be  patimt. 
Her  love  for  them  was  too  strong  to  be  sacrificed 
even  to  her  outraged  womanhood ;  and  that  she 
might  remain  near  them,  and  caress  them,  and 
educate  them,  ihe  bore  her  trials,  now  coming 
fast  and  thick  upon  her,  with  forbearance,  if  not 
with  nlence. 

But  matters  came  at  last  to  a  climax,  though 
sooner  and  on  difibrent  grounds  than  might  have 
been  expected.  She  and  her  husband  parted  on 
a  trivial  question  of  itself,  but  with  grave  re- 
9ults :  a  mere  dispute  as  to  whether  the  children 
should  accompany  their  mother  on  a  visit  to  one 
of  her  brothers,  who  was  avowedly  (very  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  be  so,  after  the  married 
life  she  had  led  !^  unfrittidly  to  her  husband.  It 
was  at  last  decided  that  th^  shookl  not  go,  and 
after  a  bitter  struggle.  Far  m(M«  was  involved 
in  this  question  than  af^ears  on  the  sur&ce; 
her  right  to  the  management  of  her  sons,  even 
in  the  most  trifling  matters,  vras  the  real  poiot 
of  contention ;  the  mother  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  she  went  alone ;  the  children  remaining  at 
home  with  the  fither.  The  day  after  she  left, 
she  receive  a  message  from  one  of  the  servants 
to  tell  her  that  sometfiing  was  wrong  at  home ; 
for  the  children  had  been  taken  away,  with  all 
their  clothes  and  toys,  no  one  knew  where.  In 
a  storm  of  tenor  and  agony  she  gave  herself  np 
to  the  trace,  and  at  last  finmd  out  their  hiding- 
place  ;  but  without  any  good  result.  The  wo- 
man who  had  received  them,  under  the  sanction 
ofLthe  father,  revised  to  deliver  them  op  to  her, 
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and  met  her  prayon  and  remonstrancea  wilh  in- 
sults and  sarcasms.  She  was  obliged  to  return, 
widowed  and  rhiidlfiss,  to  her  sister's  home  in 
the  eountiy  ;  like  a  wounded  panther  tearing  at 
the  lance  in  ins  side,  a  fisarful  mixture  of  love 
and  beauty,  and  rage  and  despair.  It  was  well 
that  she  did  return  to  her  sister's  house  instead 
^f  her  own  home,  for  her  hnsbsnd,  enraged  at 
her  persistence  in  visiting  her  brother  against 
his  consent,  had  ordered  the  servants  to  revise 
her  admittance  should  she  present  herself^  and 
"to  open  the  house  door  only  with  the  ehain 


After  balancing  between  recondiiation  and 
prosecution,  a  divorce  suit  was  decided  on  by  her 
husband;  expressly  undertakeir  ** because  his 
wifewould  not  return  to  him."  By  this  suit,  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  an  oki  friend  and  patron, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  present  position  and  his 
former  fortune,  was  the  seducer.of  his  wife.  But 
the  case  broke  down;  and  the  jury,  without 
leaving  their  box,  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
defendant — a  gentleman  of  known  honor  and 
established  reputation.  The  crowded  court  rang 
vnth  cheers,  such  as  it  had  rarely  echoed  to  be- 
fbfe,  as  the  verdict  was  pronounced ;  friends  in 
every  degree  of  life,  old  friends  and  friends 
liitherto  strangeri,  supported  her  with  their 
wannest  sympathy  ;  and  if  the  readiness  of  the 
world  in  general  to  be  kindly  honest,  and  to  set 
right  a  proved  wrong,  could  have  acted  directly 
upon  the  law,  or  could  have  essentially  served 
her  Without  its  aid,  she  would  have  had  ample 
redress.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  haidship  of  such 
a  case  that  no  aid  but  the  aid  of  the  law  itself, 
remote  and  aloof,  can  give  redress.  The  feelings 
may  be  soothed,  but  the  wrongs  remain. 

And  now  began  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
sad  epic,  whose  initiatory  hymns  bad  glided  into 
a  dirge :  a  dirge  for  ruined  hopes  «nd  wasted 
jouth,  for  a  heart  made  desolate,  and  a  home 
deetroyed  ;  a  dirge  for  the  shattered  houeehold 
gods  <uid  the  fleetings  of  the  fond  visions  of  her 
heart. 

The  suit  was  ended,  and  the  law  h^  pro- 
nounced the  accused  wife  innocent.  Buttiielaw 
also  pronounced  the  innocent  mother  without  a 
claim  to  her  own  diildren.  They  were  the 
lather's  property ;  Bbacdntely  and  entirely!  He 
placed  them  with  his  sister,  a  lady  who  shared 
his  propensity  for  covporeal  punishm^At;  and 
who  flogged  the  eldest  child,  a  sensitive  and 
delicate  boy  of  six  years  old,  for  receiving  and 
reading  a  letter  from  his  mother.  **  To  impress 
otk  his  memory,"  she  said,  **  that  he  was  |iot  to 
receive  letters  ^tm  her !"  The  yet  younger  was 
•tripped  naked  and  dustised  with  a  ridittg-whip. 
Yet  the  law  heU  back  these  children  *from  their 
mother's  love,  and  gave  them  to  the  charge  of 
those  who  thought  their  educatioo  fitly  carried 
cm  by  such  means.  Time  passed,  and  atill  th» 
quarrel  and  tiie  aepantioB  centinned.  By  a 
small  alteration  in  this  same  law  of  ours— this 
idol  made  by  our  hands,  then  deified  and  wor- 
shiped— she  was  at  length  permitted  to  see  her 
boys.    But  ooly  at  stated  timoa,  and  at  certain 


hours,  and  in  the  eoldest  mannar.  It  was  htf r 
husband's  pritilega  to  deny  her  aU  maternal  in- 
teroourse  with  her  sons,  aiid  he  stretched  hta 
privilege  to  the  utmost  No  touch  of  pity  dis- 
solved the  iron  bars  of  the  law^  and  no  brsath  of 
mercy  warmed  the  breast  of  the  husband  sad 
master.  Against  the  decree  of  the  law,  wkat 
was  the  protesting  ay  of  nature  1  A  hoUoar 
whisthng  among  the  reeds  of  a  sandy  waste, 
which  no  man  heeded  — whioh  no  voioe  soi- 
swered. 

Years  trailed  wearily  on.  Long  years  of 
taming  down  her  pro«id  heart,  laden  almost  be- 
yond its  strength ;  long  years  of  battle  with  the 
wild  sorrow  of  her  childless  life ;  long  yean, 
when  the  mother's  soul  stood  in  the  dark  vall^ 
of  death,  where  no  light  and  no  hope  were.  Bvt 
the  criminal  law  swept  on  the  beaten  trsck,  and 
no  one  stopped  to  ask  over  whose  heart  this  great 
car  of  our  Juggernaut  passed.  The  mother — she 
to  whom  God  '  has  delegated  the  care  of  her 
young — she  on  whom  lie  shame  and  dishonor  if 
she  neglect  this  duty  for  any  self-advantage  what- 
soever ;  she — a  man's  wife,  and  a  man's  lawliil 
chattel— had  no  right  to  those  who  had  lain  be- 
neath her  heart,  and  drunk  of  her  Ufe.  The  law 
in  this  respect  is  now  changed  ;  mainly,  because 
this  sufferer  labored  hard  to  show  its  cruelty. 
The  misery  inflicted  upon  her  matenial  love  will 
be  endured  by  no  other  English  mother. 

Pecuniary  matters  came  in  next,  as  fuither 
entanglement  of  this  miserable  web.  By  the 
marriage  settlements  a  certain  sum  of  money  had 
been  secured  to  the  chiUiren;  the  prihdpal  of 
which,  neither  the  husband  nor  bis  creditors 
could  touch.  It  belonged  to  the  children  and 
the  mother,  em|4iatically  and  exdurively.  After 
many  years  of  sepaiation,  the  husband  affiled  to 
bis  wife  for  her  consent  to  his  raising  a  loan  on 
this  trust-fund  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 
She  promised  that  consent,  if  he,  on  his  part, 
would  execute  a  deed  of  separation,  and  make 
her  a  certain  allowance  for  life.  Hitherto  she 
had  mainly  supported  herself  by  authorship.* 
After  the  demur  of  reducing  the  allowance  she 
proposed,  the  agreement  was  entered  into  ;  and 
she  then  gave  her  consent  that  a  loan  ahould  be 
raised  on  the  trust-fund  for  her  husband's  sole 
advantage.  She  received  in  exchange  a  deed 
dravm  up  and  signed  by  a  lavryer  and  her  hus- 
band, securing  her  the  stipulated  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  life.  Three  years  after,  her 
mother  died,  and  the  huriiand  inherited  the  life- 
int^est  of  his  wife's  portion  from  the  fether.  At 
the  same  time  a  legacy  of  almost  five  hundred  a 
year,  carefully  secured  from  her  husband  by 
every  legal  hindrance  possible,  fell  to  her  also 
from  her  mother.  When  her  husband  knew  of 
this  legacy,  he  wrote  to  her,  telhng  her  that  he 
would  not  now  continue  his  former  allowance, 
whkh  had  been  secured,  as  she  believed,  by  so- 
lemn legal  agreement.  She  objected  to  this 
novel  manner  of  benefiting  by  a  legacy  ;  and 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  redaction. 
Her  husband  quietfy  told  her  that  she  must  either 
consent  to  las  terms,  or  receive  nothing ;  when 
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she  urged  the  agfceuieiU,  he  answered  her  with 
the  legal  poetic  ticiion  *'  that,  by  law,  man  and 
wife  were  one,  and  th^elbre  could  not  contract 
with  each  other."  The  deed  for  which  she  had 
exchanged  her  power  ov^  the  trust-food  was  a 
mere  worthless  piece  of  pa^r. 

This  shameful  broach  of  contract  was  fbUowed 
by  another  law-suit,  where  judgment  was  given 
in  open  court,  to  the  effect  not  only  that  the 
agreement  in  her  behalf,  signed  by  her  husband 
and  a  legal  witness,  was  valueless  according  to 
that  stanta  of  the  marriage  idyl  which  piockoms 
that  man  and  wife  are  one — not  only  that  she 
had  no  claim  on  the  allowance  of  ^ve  hundred  a 
year;  but  that  her  husband  could  also  seize 
every  farthing  of  her  earnings,  and  demand  as 
his  own:  the  copyrights  of  her  works  and  the 
sums  paid  for  them.  No  deed  of  separation  had 
been  executed  between  them,  and  no  divorce 
oould  be  sued  for  by  her ;  for  she  had  once 
condoned  or  pardoned  her  husband,  and  had 
so  shut  herself  out  from  the  protection  of  the 
laws. 

And  all  this  is  in  the  laws ;  the  laws  which 
throw  a  woman  helplessly  on  the  mercy  of  bet 
husband,  make  no  ways  of  escape  and  boiid  no 
cities  of  refuge  for  her,  and  deliberately  justify 
her  being  cheated  and  entrapped.  All  these  are 
doings,  protected  and  allowed  by  our  laws — and 
man  stand  by  and  .say,  *'  It  is  useless  to  com- 
plain. The  laws  nmst  be  obeyed.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  meddle  with  the  laws  i*' 

This  is  a  true  stoiy ;  those  who  run  may  read 
it — have  read  it  more  than  once,  perhaps,  before 
now.  As  an  exemplification  of  some  of  the 
gravest  wrongs  of  women,  and  as  a  proof  how 
much  they  sometimes  need  protection  erea 
against  those  whose  sworn  office  it  is  to  cherish 
and  support  them,  it  is  very  noteworthy,  indeed, 
in  this  country  of  Great  Britain.  Surely  there 
is  work  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  marital  code 
of  England !  Surely  there  are  wrongs  to  be  re- 
dressed and  reforms  te4>e  made  that  have  gone 
too  long  unmade !  Surely  we  have  here  a  nght- 
eoos  quarrel  with  the  laws— inore  righteous  than 
many  that  have  excited  louder  cries. 

Justice  to  women.  No  fanciful  rights,  no  un- 
real advantages,  no  fwepesterous  escape  from 
womanly  duty,  for  the  restless.  Loud,  and  vain ; 
no  mingling  of  women  with  the  broils  of  political 
li£B,  nor  opening  to  them  of  careers  which  Nature 
herself  has  pronounced  them  incapable  of  follow- 
ing ;  no  high-fiown  assertion  of  equality  in  kind ; 
but  simple  justice.  The  recognition  or  their  in- 
dividuality as  wives,  the  recognition  of  their 
natural  rights  as  mothers,  the  permission  to  them 
to  live  by  their  own  honorable  industry,  <mtaxed 
by  the  legal  Right  and  moral  Wrong  of  any 
man  to  claim  as  his  own  that  for  which  he  has 
iM>t  wrought — reaping  where  he  has  not  sown, 
and  gathcringwherehehas  not  strewed.  Justice 
to  women.  This  is  what  the  phrase  means  ;  this 
ii  where  the  thing  i*  truly  wanted ;  here  is  an 
example  of  the  great  Injustice  done  to  them,  and 
of  their  maltreatment  imder  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
nation,  by  theXaw. 


STORM  AND  REST. 

A  LEADEN  cloud  hung  like  a  heavy  canopy 
over  the  broad  sky — so  heavy  and  so  dense, 
that  even  the  great  wind  which  was  bowing  the 
strongest  trees,  and  lashing  the  sea  into  boiling 
hills  of  foam,  could  not  stir  it ;  but  still  threaten* 
ing,  scowling,  of  this  same  unchangeable  leaden 
hue,  it  spread  immovable,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  It  was  an  October  day,  bleak  and  chill, 
vvnth  not  even  the  last  saddest  iingerings  of  snm- 
mei — the  fallen  yellow  leaves— remaining;  for  the 
wild  wind  seemed  to  have  swept  them  up  in  its 
arms,  leaving  the  bare  country  even  iinnaturaHy 
bare,  and  desolate,  and  cold. 

Through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  seaport  town, 
on  the  east  coast,  round  sharp  comers,  and  in  at 
opened  doors,  the  wind  was  sweeping,  driving  in 
its  lieadlong  course  all  things  before  it,  dasfing 
away  the  heavy  rain  which  poured  in  dull  tonmits 
frcnn:  those  dadt  clouds,  or  catching  it  upward  for 
an  instant  only  to  fling  it  back  again  with  greater 
force  npon  the  swimming  pavements.  Even  in 
the  t6wn,  on  snch  a  day,  few  would  venture  out : 
in  the  country  round  it  would  seem  almost  like 
madness  to  attempt  it,  fat  wind  and  rain  were 
plovdng  the  earth  together,  and  over  the  whole 
extent  of  cultivated  .hill  ground,  spreading  for 
miles  along  the  coast,  the  mad  hurricane  was 
raging. 

Yet  there  was  one,  and  she  but  a  yoong  giri, 
who,  defying  ipain  and  storm,  heedless  of  the  vrild 
blast,  insensible  to  the  bitter  cold,  had  set  out 
alone  upon  this  dreary  morning  from  her  cottage 
on  the  Ml.  And  what  is  it  that  takes  Annie  Mor- 
ton out  on  such  a  day  as  thist  What  is  it  that 
has  thus  blanched  Annie  Morton's  cheek,  and 
dttUed  her  light,  elastic  step,  and  stolen  the  lustre 
of  her  bright  blue  eye,  changing  its  merry  laugh- 
ter into  this  wild  look  of  fev  1 

**  Mother,  die  thought  haunts  me  like  a  dream ! 
Oh,  mother,  let  me  go  down  to  the'  harbor,  for 
I  can't  itest  for  thinUng  of  him !"  and  half  an 
hour  ago,  poor  Annie  had  started  suddenly  up 
from  her  seat  in  the  cottage  yhndovr,  and  half  - 
sobbing  out  these  words,  had  flung  herself  upon 
her  bed-rid  mother's  neck,  and  burst  into  hysteric 
tears. 

•  <«  You  foolish  child,  youVe  been  sitting  looking 
out  at  that  vrindow  till  all  sorts  of  foncies  have 
come  into  your  head,'*  Mrs.  Mocton  answered  her, 
stroking  the  girl's  brown  curls  softly,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  half<!s[ressing,  half'^oothkig'  tone  one 
uses  to  a  child.  **  Hksh,  dear,  hush!  Why, 
Anniev  Harry  will  never  come  to-day." 

**  He  will,  mother !  He  said  he'd  come-^ie 
said  the  V^rUiiu  wonld  be-  sore  to  sail  last 
night.  Oh,  mother,  I  must  go!  If  he  riwmld 
come,  and^any  thing  happen  to  him,  with  me  not 
there—" 

*'Aiuue,  Annie,  you're  a  foolish  woman! 
You're  a  greater  coward  than  I  ever  was.  Why, 
what  kind  of  a  sailor's  wife  do  you  think  you'll 
maka  if  you  go  on  this  vray  before  you're  ever 
married  at  all !  Td  be  ashaaied  that  Harry  should 
see  your  pale,  frightened  foce  now !''  she  said, 
laughing  to  coyer  her  own  anxiety^ 
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A  faint  wintery  smile  pawed  acroM  Annie^B  lips, 
too,  but  it  vanisfaed  in  a  moment. 

**  Oh,  mother,  isn*t  it  natural  to  be  frighten- 
ed !**  she  said,  **  when  we  haven*t  met  these  two 
months  and  more ;  and  to  think  of  him  coming 
home  in  such  a  storm  as  this!  I  don't  know 
what* s  the  matter  wi^  me,"  she  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly ;  **  I  feel  so  strange,  as  if  something — Oh, 
mother,  hark! — there's  nine  o'clock  striking — 
I  must  go.  It'll  be  an  hoar  till  I  get  to  the 
tower,  and  surely  there'll  be  some  news  of  the 
boat  before  then.  Mother,  dear,"  and  she  bent 
down  over  the  sick  woman  again.  **  Mother, 
dear,  you  won't  cross  me  V 

**  I  won't,  dear ;  takO  your  own  way— though 
It's  a  wild  day  for  man  or  woman  to  be  out — but 
we're  all  willful  enough  when  we're  in  lore,  Annie. 
So  God  bless  you,  dear,  and  send  you  back  with 
good  news,  and  a  lightened  heart." 

^  Please  God,"  poor  Annie  murmured  ;  then 
kissing  the  pale  &ce  tenderly,  she  went. 

It  was  a  wild  day,  indeed,  for  a  woman  to  be 
out,  but  Annie  never  paused  or  hesitated.  Wrap- 
ped closely  in  her  woolen  cloak,  with  its  hood 
drawn  round  her  &ce,  she  left  the  cottage  on  the 
hill-side,  and  set  boldly  to  breast  the  stormy  wind, 
which,  beating  in  her  &ce,  disputed  with  her  every 
step  she  took.  On  she  went,  scarcely  feeling  the 
dashing  rain  around  her,  heeding  so  little  on  her 
own  accoimt  the  fury  of  the  storm.  On  she  went, 
straming  her  eyes  in  vain,  to  catch  the  outline  of 
a  sail  upon  the  great,  wide,  misty,  foaming  sea 
beneath  her.  So  long  each  minute  appeared — so 
slow  the  progress  that  she  made :  each  step  that 
she  advanced  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  higher — 
to  grow  more  sick  beneath  its  fear  and  hope. 

But  at  length  a  sobbing  cry  of  agony  burst 
from  her ;  for  suddenly,  breaking  from  the  mist, 
she  saw  a  vessel  making  for  the  pier — ^making  for 
it  with  terrible  di^Sculty,  fer  each  wave  on  whose 
crest  it  lose,  instead  of  bearing  it  forward,  seem- 
ed only  to  crush  it  further  back :  yet  still  it  bpre 
on,  hidden  one  moment,  but  rising  again  and 
.  again,  still  fighting  desperately,  unflinchingly,  for 
the  battle  Was  for  life  or  death. 

Breathless,  Annie  rushed  aTOng  the  slippery, 
streaming  roads — ^her  cloak  no  longer  wrapped 
around  her,  but  flying  open  to  the  wind;  her 
hands  convulsively  stretched  out ;  her  cheek  as 
pale  as  death ;  her  teariess  eyes  fixed  where  she 
knew,^  though  now  as  she  came  nearer  to  the 
town  she  could  no  longer  see  it,  that  the  sea  lay ; 
fo^  a  passionate  fear  that  she  could  not  conquer 
had  taken  hold  upon  her— a  sudden  spasm  of 
terxor-*-a  wild,  fearful  conviction  that  the  vessel 
s^ggling  to  gain  the  port  was  her  lover's  ship. 

WUd  as  her  figure  was  when  she  rushed  upon 
the  quay,  no  one  heeded  her,  for  there  were  figures 
as  wild,  and  hearts  as  despairing  gathered  there 
before  her ;  and  even.the  cry  which  burst  from  her 
as  she  sprang  into  the  crowd,  scarcely  caused  an 
eye  to  turn  upon  her,  for  the  air-  around  was  being 
xep^  wilih  women's  cries.  The  vessel  had  gained 
the.  pier,  and  had  struck  upon  it,  and  gone  down 
with  her. crew.  One  man  was  struggling  in  the 
water  still— struggling  and  crying  out  for  help ; 


the  voice  rose  even  above  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
and  there  was  no  help  there.  They  stood  and 
gaxed  upon  him  ^  he  sank,  like  people  froien 
with  horror. 

A  convulsive  grasp  was  laid  open  an  offices 
ann  who  stood  among  the  crowd,  looking  anx- 
iously through  his  glass  out  to  sea,  and  a  stifled 
voice  asked, 

"Was  tUt  the  VtdenHneV* 

The  tone  was  so  full  of  agony  that,  atlrscted  by 
it,  he  turned  round,  and  looking  in  the  speaker's 
fece  answered  kindly, 

**  The  Valentine  !  No,  my  giri  ;  theie  are  no 
tidings  of  the  Valentine  yet." 

Her  hand  stUl  held  Ms  ann :  he  felt  the  tbrOl 
that  ran  through  her  whole  frame  as  he  spoke. 

"  Not  the  Valentine  ?— not  come  yet !— Oh, 
my  God !"  she  cried. 

Her  voice  rang  through  the  air,  sounding  so 
strangely  in  its  hy<teri<^  joy,  amidst  the  Httcr 
cries  of  sorrow  that  were  rising  all  around,  that 
even  the  moumers  turned,  with  half-reproachfnl 
looks,  to  gaze  on  her. 

**  My  poor  girl,  you  liad  better  go  and  take 
shelter  somewhere,"  the  same  officer  said  again, 
good-naturedly.  **  The  Valentine  mayn*t  be  in 
for  hours  yet — not  until  the  stonn's  over,  per- 
haps 1" 

**  But  she  is  due,  Sir  1"  Amne  exclaimed. 

**  Due  1 — ^why,  yes — but  in  weather  such  as 
this  vre  cant  expect  a  vessel  to  be  in  at  her  ordi- 
nary time.  Come,  come,  my  giri,  don't  be  putting 
a  sad  face  upon  it  again ;  go  away  home,  and 
keep  up  a  good  heart,"  and  he  turned  from  her, 
and  readjusted  his  glass. 

With  her  head  bowed  down  upcm  her  bosom, 
Annie  turned  too,  and  deaf  to  the  voices  of  dis- 
tress around  her,  like  one  walking  in  a  dream, 
she  threaded  her  way  through  the  anxious'crowd. 
No  one  noticed  her,  no  one  spoke  to  her;  aU 
eyes  were  stretched  across  the  sea,  all  hearts 
were  fbll,  watching  for  those  who  might  nmtf 
come  to  them  agaip.  And  still,  wilder  and  vrilder, 
the  storm  raged,  higher  and  higher  the  frantic  sea 
foamed  up;  still  heavier  and  darker  hung  the 
leaden  clouds ;  still  thicker  grew  the  misty  vail 
that  lay  upcm  the  water. 

Where  no  human  voices  reached  her,  away 
from  the  hariwr,  on  the  bleak  cold  shore,  Annie 
sat  down  to  wait.  The  wind  blew  roughly  over 
her,  the  heavy  rain  beat  on  her  face,  but  she 
wrapped  her  cloak  around  her,  and  did  not  heed 
them ;  she  heeded  nothing  but  the  boiling  waves 
that  wen  dashing  at  her  feet,  their  spray  some- 
times leaping  over  her :  covering  her  face  then, 
as  their  thunder  burst  upon  her,  she  would  break 
into  bitter  sobs,  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling 
out  aloud  in  her  distress.  But  no  voice  came  to 
answer  her,  save  the  relentless,  cruel,  tempest- 
voice,  which  shrieked  wilder  and  still  wilder 
round  her  as  the  weary  minutes  passed. 

Hour  af^  hour,  and  no  single  speck. on  the 
misty  ocean  any  where  to  tell  her  that  there  still 
vras  hope ;  no  sign  of  sail  or  -ship  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  Her  heart  was  sick  witfain  her ; 
her  strength  was  failing,  her  faith  was  gone : 
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she  lay  down  upon  tho  coM,  wet  beach,  too 
wretched  even  to  weep — too  feeble  even  to  pray. 
She  lay  ahiTering ;  for  the  damp,  penetrating  cold 
waa  creeping  like  ice,  nearer  and  nearer  to  her 
heart,  leeming  to  deaden  every  feeling  in  her — 
wrapping  her  in  a  misty  dreaminess — leaving  her 
only  the  doll,  intuitive  conaciousness  alone  that 
she  was  utterly  .desolate  and  miserable. . 

What  sound  is  that  which  breaks  the  sea*s 
great  roar-^low,  heavy,  booming,  deep,  slow  roll- 
ing oversea  and  land  1   Up,  Annie,  and  look  out ! 

Starting  as  if  by  magic  from  her  trance,  she 
springs  up  firom  the  ground — ^her  cheek  on  fire — 
W  arms  flung  upward  in  the  air,  crying  aloud, 
as  though  her  feeble  voice^s  answer  could  be 
heard — her  eyes  far  straining  seaWard — ^but  in  vain 
— ^in  vain! — upon  the  shrouded  water  still  no 
vessel  can  be  seen.  Again  that  sound,  deep  wail- 
ing with  the  wild  wind*s  roar — low-moaning  on 
the  white  sea-crests;  again  and  again  still,  at 
measured  intervals,  throughout  a  long,  long  hour. 

And  she  stands  through  it  all  immovable,  in  an 
agony  that  words  can  not  speak — a  life-suspense 
in  which  the  brain  beats  almost  to  bursting. 

But  it  is  broken  at  last.  Suddenly,  rolling 
back  like  a  white  curtain,  the  mist  clears  from  the 
sea,  a^id  shows  her  the  thing  she  seeks — a  mast- 
less  ship,  tossing  upon  the  waters  helplessly,  like 
a  toy  in  a  great  giant's  grasp. 

She  gives  one  ciy  that  rends  the  air ;  then  back 
along  the  shore  she  rushes  with  frantic  speed*  as 
though  her  efforts  were  to  save  the  ship— back 
to  the  harbor  where  the  other  boat  had  sunk. 
The  quay  was  a|Ive  again  with  people— *with 
pale-faced  men  and  women,  some  rushing  wildly 
up  and  down,  calling  each  one  to  save  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  fathers;  some  standing,  silent, 
and  still ;  their  blanched  lips  pressed  together — 
their  hands  clasped  tightly,  watching  as  though 
fascinated,  each  movement  of  the  doomed  ship ; 
some  weeping  loudly;  some  looking  idly  on; 
some  few,  calm  and  self-possessed,  taking  counsel 
together  what  was  to  be  done. 

"  They  can*t  get  men  enough  to  man  the  life-, 
bpat,*'  ^ome  one  near  Annie  said.  "  Well,  it's 
no  wonder — -I  wouldn't  go  out  in  a  quieter  sea 
than  this." 

"  No  boat  could  reaph  hef ,"  another  answered ; 
'*  it  would  be  throwing  life  away  to  try  it." 

'*  Ay,  I  think  so.  She  must  shift  for  herself — 
ten  to  one  she'll  strike  upon  the  pier  like  th^ 
Minervat  this  morning,"  the  first  man  said  again. 

'*  But  the  Valcntine'i  a  tighter-built  boat  than 
ever  the  Miner va  was,"  the  other  returned; 
"  she'll  stand  a. stouter  shock  than  what  sent  the 
Minerva  down,"  , 

♦*  Not  she,  man ;  why,-she's  more  than  half  a 
wreck  already,"  was  the  half-careless,  half-con* 
temptuous  answer.  *'  If  she  takes  the  pier,  she'll 
be  at  the  bottom  in  five  minutes'  time  afterward 
— trust  my  word  for  that" 

Standing  by  their  side,  Annie  heard  the  words. 
No  one  to  man  the  life-boat !  no  one  to  make  one 
effort  to  save  the  crew  !;^i^o  onei  among  all  who 
stood  there!  She  gs^eid^wilcily  round  her;  the 
same  officer  who  had  spoken  kindly  to  her  in  the 


morning,  was  standing  with  a  group  of  gentlemen 
near.  She  was  bes^e  him  in  a  moment,  her 
hand  grasping  his  arm  again. 

'*The   life-boat !— the  life-boat!"   she  cried. 
Will  no  one  save  them  1     Oh,  go  to  them— go 
to  them  !*^will  nothing  be  done  1     Look !  look ! 
— they  are  sinking !   Oh,  God  forgive  you !"  and  * 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  covering  her  &ce. 

**  No,  no,  she's  not  sinking.  Come,  cheer  up, 
my  girl ;  it  may  all  be  well  yet :  whatever's  pos- 
sible will  be  done ;  but  we  can't  launch  the  life- 
boat. In  such  a  sea  it  would  be  mere  madness 
to  aUempt  it." 

**  Then  what  are  they  to  dot"  she  cried,  des- 
pairingly ;  but  the  only  answer  was  a  quick, "  Be 
quiet,  now,  my  good  girl,"  as  he  shook  her  h«nd 
off,  and  turned  away. 

She  was  quiet,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her 
bosom  to  still  the  terrible  beating  of  her  heart. 
No  word,  nor  cry,  nor  sob  fell  from  her;  she 
stood  motionless,  entranced,  like  one  turned  into 
stone ;  her  lips  apart,  her  wild  eyes  fastened  on 
the  ship,  her  face  livid  like  death. 

Buffeted  wildly  to  and  fro,  the  boat  yet  came 
on,  dashed  fbrw^  on  the  crest  of  each  swelling 
wave — onward  and  onward  toward  the  great 
tongue  pier  that  stretched  a  hundred  feet  out  into 
the  sea.  All  eyes  were  wat(^ung  her :  all  hearts 
were  standing  still :  many  a  voice  as  well  as  An- 
nie's was  hushed  in  this  great  moment  of  sus- 
pense. On,  on,  still !-^ another  second  now! 
Not  yet — she  is  driven  back — a  retreating  wave 
has  caught  her — )iet  decks  are  under  water ;  she 
is  rising  once  more — a  great  sea  lifts  her  up— it 
bears^er  forward — it  ^gs  her  on  the  pier — she 
has  struck — she  has  separated — she  is  sinking !  A 
cry  like  the  cry  of  one  voice  breaks  from  the  whole 
assembled  crowd — a  wild  shriek  that  spreads  far 
even  over  the  raging  sea^^a  shriek  from  wives 
who  are  made  widows — from  fathers  and  moth- 
ers who  are  made  childless — ^from  hearts  which 
are  made  desolate.  Who  can  save  fhem— who 
cax^  save  them,  struggling  in  those  surging  WBr 
ters  1  A  cry  for  help  is  rising  therer-a  ciy  as 
wild,  as  full  of  agony  as  that  which  burst  upon 
the  shor)e,  and  has  broken  now  into  innumerable 
sounds  of  woe.  But  what  avaU^  it  1 — ^who  can 
save  themi  They  are  going  down — the  waves 
are  wrapping  them  in  their  strong,. cruel  axms^- 
their  cries  are  coming  up  suffocating  from  amidst 
the  raging  waters. 

One  woman  has  broken  from  the  crowd  and 
rushcid  upon  the  pier.  They  try  to  hold  her 
back,  but,  laughing  wildly,  she  bursts  from  them : 
the  ^ind  is  madly  helping  her  on— on,  on,  she 
can  not  return :  forward  though  the  spray  of  the 
breaking  waves — forward  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Valentine,  Wildly  she  rushes  on — one  name 
alone,  repeated  like  a  cry,  upon  her  lips — one 
name,  rising  ringing  on  the  wind,  echoing  amidst 
the  waves*  deep  thunder,  palling  for  an  answer, 
with  wrung  hands — ^with  pale,  despairing  eyes 
piercing  the  troubled  sea. 

IfariL !  Not  in  vain — oh,  Annie,  not  in  vain^- 
thy  prayer  is  heard — listen ! — ^lo<^  down ! 

Fmy  like  an  echo  of  her  cry — feeble,  like  a 
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failing  breath,  the  .an«vrer  cornea ;  from  the  worn 
battler'a  dying  hpa,  with  paaaioDate  death  tender- 
nesa,  her  name  haa  broken,  and  apwaid-atretch- 
ing  arma  are  calling  to  her.  She  aeee  ah,  heara : 
a  i^out  of  maniac  laughter,  wildly  joyooa  then 
a  low  sob— a  moaning,  trembling  cry,  and  then  a 
apring,  and  ahe  ia  with  him.  Together  they  go 
down — together,  lodied  in  <me  another'a  arma 
they  aink,  and  the  water  eloaea  ever  them :  the 
dark  water  wrapa  them  in  ita  arma  for  evermore. 

The  leaden  atoim-cloada  break  in  the  iar  weat 
^-oa»  tingle  deft,  throngh  whidi  a  £k>od  of  crim- 
Bon  light  shoota  forth  acroaa  the  aea.  The  white 
foan  aparUea  ap  like  aiher,  the  tumaltooae  wavea 
axe  glittering  like  hilla  of  gold :  there,  where  the 
lofeis  aank,  the  hearing  aea  appear*  to  be  on 
fire.  Beep,  intenae,  beautifnl,  the  radiance  faila 
aioimd,  playing  like  golden  lightning  on  the  wa- 
ter. They  lie  below,  cold  and  dead,  locked  in 
that  long,  laat,  paaaionate  embrace;  but,  a^  that 
crimaoQ  glory  hde*  away,  perhapa  upon  ita  wing 
it  heart  thmr  apirita  to  enter  with  it  through  the 
golden  gatea. 

Low  watcher  in  the  cottage  on  the  hill,  thou 
too  didat  see  that  sudden  flood  of  light,  and  aa  it 
fell  acroaa  thy  bed,  did  no  voice  come  to  tell  thee 
that  it  marked  the  moment  of  thy  dangfater'a 
death!  Watch  no  more;  the  night  is  cdmkig 
on,  ahe  never  can  return.  Beneath  the  wild 
waves  now  she  sleeps  with  him  she  loved ;  yet 
think  not  of  her  lying  there ;  think  rather,  when 
the  golden  iunlight  atreamt  npon  thee,  that  ahe 
is  looking  down  on  thee  through  it. 


THE  GREEN  RING  AND  THE  GOLD 
HING, 

THE  Mory  I  have  to  tell,  occuTFed  less  than 
eighty  years  ago,  in  the  daya  of  powder  and 
pomade ;  of  high  heads  and  high  heeU ;  when 
beaux  in  pea-green  coats  liped  with  ros&«oIor, 
attended  on  belles  who  ateadied  their  dainty  steps 
with  jewel-headed  canes  ;  and  vrhen  lettres-de- 
cachet.lay  like  sacheta>4-gsnta  on  toilet-tab|ps 
among  patches  and  rouge.  Less  than  eighty 
years  ago,  when  the  fkir  Queen  of  France  and 
her  kdies  of  honor  wielded  these  same  lettres-de- 
cachet  with  modi  of  the  ease  with  ^hich  they 
fluttered  their  fans.  Lest  than  eighty  years  ago, 
whAi  the  iron  old  Mafquis  de  Mirabeau  was 
.  writing  to  hit  brother  the  Oommandeur  de  Malte 
those  fearful  letters,  wherein  the  reader  of  the 
present  day  may  trace,  ds  in  a  map,  the  despotic 
powers  thto  exercised  by  the  seigneurs  of  Prance 
over  their  sons  and  daughters,  aa  well  as  over 
their  tenants  and  vassals.  Hard,  short-sighted. 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau!  Little  did  he  reckon 
when  he  wrote  those  letters,  or  when  he  con- 
signed his  son,  in  the  flush  of  youth,  and  hope, 
and  love^  to  a  prison-cell  and  to  exile,  that  the 
family  name  was  to  be  indebted  to  the  £une  of 
that  vituperated  son  for  its  salvation  from  obacuri- 
ty,  or  that  the  arbitrairy  powers  he  used  so  vilely 
were  soon  to  be  swept  away  forever. 

Lest  than  eighty  yeara  ago,  then,  before  the 
Revolution  waa  dreamed  of  in  that  part  of  France, 
there  stood,  in  a,  long,  straggling,  picturesciue 


village  of  one  of  the  toothem  provinces,  a  atone- 
and-mud  cottage,  leas  dzity  and  uninviting  than 
those  by  which  it  waa  turrounded.  There  waa 
no  dirt-heap  under  the  tolitafy  vrindow,  no  paddle 
before  the  door ;  which,  unlike  every  other  honae 
in  the  village,  poteessed  the  hiznry  of  aa  nnfiie- 
tured  door^step.  No  tady  cottage-gardens  gave 
cheerful  evidence  of  the  leisure  or  taste  of  the 
inmates  ;  for  in  those  days  the  laboring  popnla- 
lation  of  France  were  too  thoroughly  beaten 
down  .by  arbitrary  exactiona  to  have  gp§it  honra 
to  devote  to  their  own  purtuitt ;  but  round  tlia 
window  of  thia  particular  cottage  a  nasturthmr 
had  been  trained  by  strings ;  and,  throngh  ita 
yellow  and  orange  flowera  one  could,  now  and 
then,  catch  a  glimpae  of  a  pair  of  lustrous  eyes. 

The  superior  deanlineas  of  this  little  dwelling, 
the  flowers,  the  decency  of  the  fiunily,  vrere  the 
work  of  one  pair  of  handa  belonging  to  a  yoang 
girl  named  Alix  Laroux,  whose  indtuitiy  was  the 
support  of  a  younger  brother^  and  titter,  and  of  a 
blear-eyed  grandmotlu^. 

Now,  Alls  was  a  pretty,  as  wefl  at  a  hard- 
working giri,  yet  it  was  neither  to  her  beaoty  nor 
to  her  industry  that  she  was  indebted  for  becom- 
ing the  berime  of  our  tale,  although  her  sucoett 
in  findipg  work,  when  others  could  find  none, 
had  made  envious  tongues  gossip  about  her. 
Village  scandal  is  very  like  town  scandal ;  as  like 
as  a  silken  masquerade  costume  is  to  its  linsey- 
woolsey  original ;  the  form  is  the  same,  the  tex- 
ture alone  is  different ;  and  at  the  well  of  Beau- 
regard, from  which  water  was  fetched  and  wher^ 
the  salad  fbr  aupper  waa  washed,  it  was  whit- 
pMed  that  Alix  waa  a  coquette,  and  that  the  re- 
mote cautie  of  her  prosperity  was  the  influence 
which  her  bright  eyes  had  obtained  over  the  strong 
heart  of  the  Bailiff  of  Beauregard.  Every  one 
wished  that  good  might  come  of  it,  but^— 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  good  did  come  of  it ; 
for,  thanks  to  the  large  blai^  eyes  that  looked  so 
frankly  into  his,  and  to  the  merry  smile  of  the 
village  beauty,  Monsieur  Reboul  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  AUx*6  cheerful  steady  activhy ; 
and  a  feeling  of  respect  had  minglol  with  hit 
early  admiration  when  he  discovered  that,  while 
no  one. was  more  particular  in  the  payment  of 
lawful  dues  than  the  hard-working  girl,  no  one 
resisted  more  strenuously  any  illegal  exactions. 
At  length  the  stricken  bailifl*— who,  by-the-by, 
waa  double  Alix^s  age — testified  the  smcerity  of 
his  feelings  toward  her  by  taking  her  brother 
Jean  into  the  household  at  the  castle,  and  even 
offered  to  have  Alix  herself  admitted  among  th^ 
personal  attendants  of  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  Beauregard,  whoae  marriage  had  lately  been 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence  In  Paris. 

But  Alix  shook  her  pretty  head,  and  aaid^ 
*<No,  she  thanked  him  all  the  same,"  ^<h  a 
smile  that  showed  her  peariy  teeth ;  and  what 
man  in  love — ^though  a  bailiff— could  resent  a 
denial  so  sweetly  accompanied  t  Monsieur  Re- 
boul was,  indeed,  for  a  moment,  cast  down,  but 
his  spirits  were  soon  revived  by  some  of  thosd 
wonderful  explanations  which  men  in  his  pre- 
dicament generally  have  at  their  command  ;  so  he 
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left  the  cottage  with  a  friendly  adieu  to  the  fmil- 
ing  girl,  and  without  a  lospicion  that  AUz  had 
any  private  reaaons  for  her  dislike  to  leave  the 
village,  or  that  the  daily  greeting  of  Franvois  the 
stooo-cutter  was  a  matter  of  more  moment  to 
her  than  the  prettiest  complimentB  of  the  Bailiff 
of  Beaaregard. 

The  next  day  was  market-day  at  Maillot,  a 
town  about  two  leagues  distant  from  the  village, 
whither,  for  four  years,  Aliz  had  been  accustomed 
to  go  once  a  week  with  poultry  and  eggs ;  her 
great  resource  for  the  rant  of  her  grand-dame's 
hut  It  was  a  matter  of  rivalry  among  the  young 
women  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  first  at  market ; 
and  Alix,  who  greatly  enjoyed  supremacy  in 
every  thii^,  had  endeavored  in  this,  as  in  all  else, 
to  surpass  her  companions.  TMs,  however,  was 
not  vtzy  easy,  for  others  oould  rise  betimes  as 
she  did  herself.  A  few  months  before,  an  acci- 
dental discovery  of  her  brother  Jean  had  at  length 
secured  for  her  the  envied  privilege.  Jean,  Uke 
other  kile  lads  of  his  class,  was  necessarily  a 
poacher,  and,  on  one  of  his  secret  expeditions 
mto  the  forest  which  lay  between  Beauregard 
and  Nfaillot,  had  chanced  to  foU  upon  a  path  by 
n^iich  the  distance  between  the  two  places  was 
shortened  by  at  least  a  third.  This  diiBcovery  he 
confided  to  Alix ;  and  ever  since,  under  his  guid- 
ance and  escort,  she  had  availed  herself  of  it  to 
reach  MaiUot  earlier  and  with  less  fotigue  than 
her  companions.  She  had  found  the  walk  very 
pleasant  when  Jean  was  with  her  to  cany  her 
basket,  and  with  his  boyish  sallies  to  prevent  her 
from  dwelling  on  the  superstitious  terrors  with 
which  tradition  had  invested  the  forest ;  but  now 
that  she  must  tread  its  tangled  paths  slene,  she 
hesitated,  and  was  half  tempted  to  relinquish  the 
daring  project.  Still  she  felt  unwiUing  to  yield  the 
honor  of  being  first  without  a  struggle.  Besides, 
her  companions  had  always  gtveo  her  a  repu- 
tation for  courage,  and  although  she  had  a  secret 
conviction  that  she  owed  it  eddy  to  her  young 
bdother's  reflected  bravery,  it  is  a  reputation  whidi 
young  gkls  prize  so  highly,  that,  rather  than  for- 
feit it,  they  will  rush  reokless^  into  real  dangers, 
fRRn  winch,  if  they  escape,  it  is  by  their  good  for- 
tune, and  not  by  their  boasted  courage. 

Ahx  oould  not  endure  to  allow  to  others  that 
she  was  afraid.  No,  no,  she  must  not  permit 
that  to  be  said,  nor  must  she  expose  hersdf  to 
the  jeers  and  laughter  of  thbee  who  wonkl  de- 
light to  hear  that  she  was  not  first  at  market. 
She  must  go  b^  the  wood-fath,  and  must  go 
early.  And  so  tfainkiiigv  Ae  laid  her  down  to 
rest. 

Hie  part  of  France  in  wfaieh  Alix  was  bom 
and  brought  up  is  fiiU  of  hirtorieal  remahis,  and 
therefore  abounds  with  traditions,  the  more  mys^ 
tieal  and  terrible  from  the  dadi  of  paganisim  with 
which  they  are  nized  up.  Not  a  forest,  rmn, 
or  grotto,  is  without  some  picturesque  legend, 
which  the  young  listen  to  from  the  lips  of  the 
aged  with  shuddering  deliglit ;  and  all  that  Alfac 
had  ever  beard  of  the  forest  of  Beauregard,  or  of 
any  other  haunted  wood  in  the  province,  jose 
widi  disagreeable  tenacity  to  her  memory  on  tins 
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particular  night.  She  remembered  the  darkness 
and  gloom  of  the  old  trees,  the  thickness  of  the 
brushwood,  and  shuddered  Us  she  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  meeting  the  Couleuvre-Fee — the 
Melusina  of  Provenoe — or  the  Gh^vre  d*Or,  who 
confides  the  secret  resting-place  of  hidden  treas- 
ures to  the  wandering  traveler,  only  to  afflict  him 
with  incurable  melancholy  if  he  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  riches.  As  the  dread  of  these  su- 
pernatural creatures  increased  upon  her  with  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  night,  she  hid  her  head 
beneath  the  counterpane,  and  wisely  resolved  to 
dare  all  that  human  beings  could  do  to  vex  her, 
rather  than  encounter  the  tricks  and  temptations 
of  those  unearthly  ones — and  then  she  slept. 

Light  to  see,  however,  is  nearly  allied  to  cour- 
age to  dare ;  and  when  Alix  arose  at  early  dawn, 
her  perturbations  and  tremblings  had  vanished, 
and  her  midnight  decision  was  overturned  by  the 
impulse  of  the  morning.  She  dressed  herself, 
quickly,  but  carefully,  in  her  most  becoming  at- 
tire ;  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  women  <^tfae 
province  she  looked-^noted  though  they  are  fiir  the 
regal  style  of  their  beauty — ^when  equipped  in  her 
phuted  petticoat ;  her  bright  fichu,  not  pinned  tight- 
ly down,  but  crossing  t^  bos<mi  in  graceful  fidds, 
and  fostened  in  a  knot  at  the  back ;  her  thick  glossy 
bands  of  black  hair  contrasting  well  with  the  ri^ 
glow  of  her  cheek,  and  with  the  Madras  silk  hand- 
kerchief which  covered,  without  concealing  the 
luxuriance  of  her  long  hair.  Holding  in  her 
hand  her  large  market-basket,  not  unlike  in  shape 
to  a  coal-souttle  or  a  gipsey  bonnet,  with  a  majes- 
tic rather  than  a  tripping  step,  Alix  began  her 
walk ;  looking  more  like  one  of  the  Roman  mat- 
rons from  whom  tradition  tells  that  her  race  was 
descended  than  a  poor  peasant  giri. 

As  she  reached  the  turn  from  the  high'^road  to 
the  wood,  she  quickened  her  steps,  and  resolute- 
ly took  the  forest  path ;  while,  as  if  determined 
to  prove  to  herself  that  she  was  not  afraid,  she 
ever  and  anon  gave  forth  a  snatch  of  song,  in  a 
voice  as  clear  and  shrill  as  that  of  the  birds  twit- 
tering in  the  branches  overhead,  to  join  the  com- 
mon hymn  of  praise  with  which  the  denizens  of 
eaifth  and  sky  salute  the  new-bom  day. 

The  morning  was  unusually  suRiy  and  op- 
pressive, althoi^  the  sun  was  but  newly  risen. 
Alix  felt  herself  ovevDooie  with  frOigue  when 
scarcely  half-way  through  the  forest.  She  was 
so  fotigued  that  she  found  it  necessary  to  sit 
down ;  but  just  as  she  iiad  selected  a  seat  in  a 
quiet  shady  nook,  which  promised  to  be  a  pleas- 
ant re8ting-plaoe»  she  discovered  that  it  abutted 
closely  on  the  opening  to  one  of  the  grottoes  that 
tradition  hadmarked  out  as  the  former  habitation 
of  hermitaor  saints  whose  sptrito  were  still  be- 
lieved to- haunt  their  old  dwelling-places.  She 
no  soon^  became  aware  of  the  grotto's  vicinity 
than  she  rose  hastilj,  and,  snatch^  up  her  bas- 
ket, set  off  ^wn  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  forest, 
witliout  taking  time  to  consider  where  she  was 
going;  when  imed  to  pause  to  recover  her 
breath,  she  found  herself  in  a  ^et  she  bad  never 
seen  before,  but  one  so  fovely  that  she  looksd 
around  with  toiprise  and  admhation. 
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It  was  a  little  glade,  in  fonn  almost  an  amphi- 
theatre, carpeted  with  turf  as  toft  and  elastic  as 
velvet ;  its  bright  green  enameled  with  flowers ; 
and  on  each  petal,  each  tiny  blade  of  grass,  dew- 
-drops were  sparkling  like  tears  of  happiness,  in 
welcome  to  the  san*s  returning  rays.  Around 
this  little  circle,  mighty  old  trees,  gnarled  and 
rugged,  the  fathers  of  the  forest,  were  so  regular- 
ly arranged  as  to  seem  the  work  of  art  rather 
than  of  nature,  and  this  impression  was  strength- 
ened by  the  avenue-like  alley  that  spread  from  it 
toward  the  north.  Immediately  opposite  to  this 
opening,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  amphithe- 
atre, rose  a  rampart  of  gray  rocks,  maibled  with 
golden  veins,  from  whose  hoary  sides  sprang 
forth  the  rock-rose  or  pink  cystus,  and  under 
whose  moist  shade  the  blue  aster,  one  of  the  dir- 
est of  earth's  stars,  flourished  luxuriantly.  As 
Aliz's  eye  fell  on  the  trees,  and  grass,  and  flow- 
ers, she  set  her  basket  down  carefully  at  the  foot 
of  a  fine  old  oak,  and,  forgetting  fatigue,  heat, 
and  superstitions  terrors,  busied  herself  in  gath- 
ering the  dew-gemmed  flowers,  until  her  apron 
was  quite  full. 

Then,  seating  herself  under  the  oak,  she  began 
with  pretty  fastidiousness  to  choose  the  most 
perfect  of  her  treasures  to  arrange  into  a  bouquet 
for  her  bosom,  and  one  for  her  hair.  While  Uius 
engaged  she  half-chanted,  half-recited  her  Salve 
Regina: 

Hall  to  the  Qaeen  who  reifiis  above, 
Mother  of  Clemency  and  I^ve ' 
We,  from  this  wretched  world  of  tears. 
Send  sighs  and  groans  unto  thine  ears. 
Oh,  thoa  sweet  advocitte,  bestow 
One  pitying  look  on  us  below ! 

The  hymn  and  toilet  were  concluded  together ; 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  Alix  remembered  that 
there  was  a  market  at  Maillot,  at  which  she  must 
be  present,  instead  of  spending  the  day  in  such 
joyous  idleness.  She  sighed  and  wished  she 
were  a  lady — the  young  lady  of  Beauregard,  of 
whose  marriage  Monsieur  Reboul  had  told  her 
such  fine  things— and,  as  she  thought  thus,  as- 
sociation of  ideas  awoke  the  recollection  that  this 
day  was  the  twenty-third  of  June,  the  vigil  of 
43t.  John ;  a  season  said  to  be  very  fatal  to  the 
females  of  the  house  of  Beauregard.  She  shud- 
dered as  the  terrors  of  that  tradition  recurred  to 
her  memory,  and  vrished  she  were  not  alone  in 
the  haunted  forest  on  so  unlucky  a  day.  Many 
and  strange  were  the  superstitions  she  had  heard 
regarding  St.  John's  Eve,  and  many  the  observ- 
ances of  which  she  had  been  the  terrified  wit- 
ness; but  that  which  had  alw%ys  afiected  her 
imagination  the  most  was  the  andent  belief  that 
any  one  who  has  courage  to  hold  a  lonely  vigil  in 
a  church  on  St.  John's  Eve,  beholds  passing  in 
procession  all  those  who  are  &ted  to  di«  vrithin 
the  year.  It  was  with  this  superstition  that  the 
legend  of  Beauregard  was  associated ;  for  it  was 
said  that  in  old  times  a  certain  lady  of  the  family 
had,  for  reasons  of  her  own — bad  reasons  of 
course — held  such  a  vigil,  had  seen  her  own 
spirit  among  the  dotnned,  and  had  indeed  died 
that  year.    Tnditioii  iuitlMr  avetred,  that  aiiice 


then,  the  twenty-third  of  Jime  had  been  alvrays 
more  or  less  fatal  to  the  females  of  her  house  ; 
and  as  Aliz  remembered  this,  she  was  content  to 
be  only  Aliz  Leroux,  who,  though  possessed  nei- 
ther  of  chateaux  nor  fbtests,  and  forced  to  work 
hard  and  attend  weekly  markets,  had  no  ances- 
tral doom  hanging  over  her,  but  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  bright  future,  as  the  beloved  mistress 
of  a  certain  stone-cutter's  comfortable  home ;  of 
which  stone^mtter's  existence  Monsieur  Reboul 
was  quite  unconscious. 

Her  thoughts  of  Francois,  her  young  warm- 
hearted lover,  and  of  the  two  strong  arms  ready 
at  a  word  from  her  to  do  unheard-of  miracles, 
dimpled  her  cheeks  with  smiles,  and  entirely 
banished  the  imcomfortable  cogitations  which 
had  preceded  them;  taking  up  her  basket,  she 
arose,  and,  lodung  around  her,  began  to  consid- 
er which  path  she  ought  to  follow,  to  find  the 
most  direct  road  to  Maillot. 

She  was  still  undecided,  when  a  whole  herd  of 
deer  dashed  down  the  north  alley  toward  her, 
and  broke  f(»cibly  through  the  thick  covert  be- 
yond, as  if  driven  forward  by  intense  fear.  She 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition,  for  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  convinced  her  that  what  had 
terrified  them  might  terrify  her  also,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  forest  from  whkh  they  had  been  driven 
was  that  which  she  must  cross  to  reach  Maillol. 
Timid  as  a  deer  herself^  at  this  thought  she 
strained  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  they 
had  come,  but  could  see  nothing.  She  listened  ; 
all  was  still  again,  not  a  leaf  stirred — and  yet, 
was  it  &ncy,  or  was  it  her  sense  iof  hearing  ex- 
cited by  fbar  to  a  painful  degree  of  acuteness, 
that  made  her  imagine  that  she  heard,  at  an  im- 
mense distance,  a  muffled  sound  of  wheels  and 
of  the  tramp  of  horse**  feet  t  She  wrung  her 
hands  in  tenor;  for,  satisfied  that  no  euthly 
carriage  couki  force  'tta  vray  through  the  tangled 
forest  paths,  she  couU  only  suppose  that  some- 
thing supernatural  and  terrible  was  about  to  blast 
her  sight ;  still,  as  if  fascinated,  she  gaied  in  the 
direction  of  the  gradually  increasing  sounds. 
Not  a  wink  of  her  eyes  distracted  her  sight  as 
she  peered  through  the  intervening  branches. 
Presently,  a  huge  body,  preceded  by  something 
which  caught  and  reflected  the  straggling  rays 
of  sunshine  that  penetrated  between  the  trees, 
was  seen  crushing  through  the  brushwood. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  vrith  a  curiously 
undulating  movement,  and  accompanied  by  the 
same  strange,  dull,  inexplicabfc  sound,  until,  as 
it  paused  at  a  few  hundred  paces  from  her  place 
of  concealment,  she  perceived,  to  her  intense 
relief,  that  the  object  of  her  terror  was  nothing 
more  than  an  earthly  vehicle  of  wood  and  iron, 
in  the  form  of  one  of  the  imwieldy  coaches  of  the 
day,  drawn  by  a  team  of  strong  Flanders  horses ; 
and  that  the  strange  muffled  sound  which  had 
accompanied  it,  arose  solely  from  the  elasticity 
of  the  turf  over  which  it  tdled  having  deadened 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  hones*  hoofo. 
The  relief  from  supematuiml  terrors,  however, 
rendered  Alix  only  the  more  exposed  to  earthly 
fears ;  and,  when  a  second  gbnoe  at  the  carriage 
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showed  her  that  the  gliBtening  objects  which  had 
caught  her  eye  at  a  distance  were  the  polished 
barrels  of  mousquetons,  or  heavy  carbines,  car- 
'  ried  by  two  men  who  occupied  the  driving  seat, 
•he  slipped  from  her  hiding-place  behind  the  large 
oak  tree,  and  carefully  ensconced  herself  among 
the  thick  bashes  that  overshadowed  the  rocks. 

Scarcely  had  she  done  this,  before  one  of  the 
armed  men  got  down  from  the  box,  and  walked 
round  the  eircular  glade,  scanning  it  with  a  curi- 
ous and  penetiating  glance.  For  a  moment,  he 
paused  be£nre  tiM  M  oak,  as  if  attracted  by  some 
flowers  Alix  had  dropped;  but,  another  quick* 
searching  look  seeming  to  satisfy  him,  he  re- 
turned to  the  carriage  and  stood  by  the  door,  as 
if  in  conference  with  some  one  inside. 

** Thank  Heaven!"  thought  AHx,  *'he  sees 
that  the  carriage  can  not  pass  further  in  this 
direction;  I  sfaAli  not,  therefore,  be  kept  here 
long  ;*'  and  her  curiosity  as  to  what  was  next  to 
be  done  gaining  predominance  over  her  fears,  ahe 
again  peered  eagerly  between  the  branches.  A 
gentleman  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  examined 
the  little  glade  as  carefully  as  his  servant  had  done. 

**What  a  handsome  man!"  thought  Alix. 
<*  What  a  grand  dress  he  has ;  all  silk  and  vel- 
vet !"  She  fixed  an  admiring  glance  on  the  tall, 
noble-looking  figure  that  stood  for  a  moment, 
silent  and  still,  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre. 

**  It  will  do,  Pierre,"  he  said  at  length,  as  1^ 
turned  on  his  steps :  **  begin  your  work." 

Pierre  bowed,  and,  without  speaking,  pointed 
to  a  little  plot  of  ground,  of  peciUiarly  bright 
green,  with  a  dark  ring  round  it — a  £uiy-ring,  in 
short,  so  named  in  all  countries— which  lay  al- 
most directly  opposite  to  Alix*s  hiding-place.   ' 

**  Tes,"  was  the  brief  answer.  "  Gall  Joseph 
to  help ;  we  are  at  least  an  hour  too  late." 

The  strong  rigidity  of  the  speaker's  counte- 
nance caused  AUx  to  tremble,  although  she  did 
not  know  why,  unless  it  were  in  her  dread  of 
falling  into  his  hands  as  a  spy  of  his  secret 
actions,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for  he  was  evi- 
dently not  8  man  to  be  tr^led  with. 

Pierre  went  back  to  the  carriage,  from  wluch 
the  other  man  had  already  descended,  and  to- 
gether they  took,  from  the  hind  boot,  a  couple  of 
pickaxes  and  spades,  with  which  they  speedily 
began  to  cut  away  the  turf  of  the  green-ring,  for 
a  space  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  as 
many  in  breadth. 

She  could  distinctly  see  Pierre's  face,  and  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  one  she  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. That  of  Joseph  was  concealed  from  her,  as 
he  worked  with  his  back  toward  her ;  but  there 
was  something  about  his  dress  and  appearance 
which  seemed  familiar  to  her,  and  which  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Pierre.  But  what 
strange  kind  of  hole  was  that  they  were  ^gingl 

*♦  Holy  Mother  of  mercy,  it  is  a  grave !" 

As  this  idea  occurred  to  her,  her  blood  ran 
cold ;  but  the  sodden  thought  underwent  as  sud- 
den a  change,  when,  the  second  man  turning  his 
hce  toward  her,  she  recognized,  to  her  amaxe- 
ment,  the  countenance  of  her  admirer,  the  old 
bailiff. 


The  sight  of  his  familiar  face  dissipated  her 
gloomy  suspicions,  and  she  speedily  perauaded 
herself  that  instead  of  a  grave  to  hide  some  dread- 
ful deed,  they  were  digging  for  some  of  the  con- 
cealed treasures  which  every  body  knew  were 
buried  in  the  forest.  Monsieur  Reboul  had 
often  told  her  that  he  had  heard  of  them  from 
his  grandmother,  so  it  was  natural  enough  he 
should  be  ready  to  seek  them.  How  she  wouM 
torment  him  with  the  secret  thus  strangely  ac- 
quired! 

From  her  merry  speculations  she  was  roused 
at  length  by  the  reappearance  of  the  tall  man, 
carrjring  in  his  arms  something  wrapped  in  a 
horseman's  cloak,  and  followed  by  another  and 
younger  figure,  bearing,  like  himself,  all  the  out- 
ward signs  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  the 
nobility,  though  on  his  features  was  stamped  an 
expression  of  cruelty  and  harshness. 

**  Going  to  bury  a  treasure  rather  than  seek 
onej**  thought  Alix.  **  Very  well.  Monsieur  Re- 
boul, I  have  you  still  !*' 

The  tall  man,  meanwhile,  had  placed  his  bur- 
den on  the  ground.  Removing  the  cloak  that 
covered  it,  he  now  displayed  to  Alix's  astonished 
eyes  a  young  and  very  lovely  lady.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  fair  creature  stood  motionless  where 
she  was  placed,  as  if  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light ; 
but  it  was  for  a  moment  only,  and  then  she  flung 
herself  on  the  ground,  at  the  feet  of  the  elder 
man,  beseeching  him  to  have  merey  upon  her,  to 
remember  that  she  was  young,  and  that  Ufe,  any 
life,  was  dear  to  her ! 

The  man  moved  not  a  muscle,  uttered  not  a 
word  save  these — **  I  havd  sworn  it." 

The  girl — for  she  looked  Kttle  more  than  six- 
teen—pressed her  hands  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to 
still  the  suffocating  beating  of  her  heart,  and  was 
silent.  Such  silence !  Such  anguish !  Alix 
trembled  as  if  she  henelf  were  under  the  sen- 
tence of  that  cold,  cruel  man.  But  now  the 
grave  was  finished ;  for  greve  it  seemed  to  be, 
and  one,  too,  destined  to  inclose  that  living, 
panting,  beautiful  creature.  The  old  man  laul 
his  hand  upon  her  arm  and  drew  her  forcibly  to 
the  edge  of  the  gaping  hole. 

With  sudden  strength  she  wrenched  herself 
from  his  grasp ;  and,  with  a  wild  and  thrilfing 
shriek,  rushed  to  the  young  man,  clung  to  him, 
kissed  his  hands,  his  feet,  raised  her  wild,  tear- 
less eyes  to  his,  and  implored  for  mercy,  vnth 
such  an  agony  of  terror  in  her  hoarse,  broken 
voice,  that  the  young  man's  powerful  firamd 
shook  as  if  struck  by  ague.  Involuntarily,  uncon- 
sciously he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  What  he 
might  have  said  or  done,  God  knows,  had  the 
old  man  allowed  him  time  ;  but  ahready  he  was 
upon  them,  and  snatched  the  giri  firom  his  em- 
brace. The  young  man  turned  away  with  a  look 
so  terrible  diat  Alix  never  recalled  it,  never 
spoke  of  it  afterward,  without  an  invocation  to 
Heaven. 

**  Kill  me  first!"  shrieked  the  poor  girl,  as  her 
executioner  dragged  her  a  second  time  to  that 
living  grave.  **  Not  alive,  not  alive  !  Oh  n^ 
fother,  not  alive !" 
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**l  have  no  child,  you  no  father!'*  was  the 
ftefli  rei^y.  The  young  man  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  AUx  saw  ihem  thrust  thsir  victim 
into  the  grave ;  but  she  saw  no  more,  for,  with 
a  ciy  almost  as  startling  as  that  which  the  mui^ 
dered  lady  had  uttered,  she  fled  from  her  conceal- 
ment back  to  the  viUage.  Panting,  she  rushed 
on  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  through 
unknown  paths ;  her  short  quick  cries  for  **  Help ! 
help !  help !"  showing  the  one  idea  that  pos- 
sessed her ;  but  she  met  no  one  until  she  stopped 
exhausted  and  breathless  at  the  first  house  in  the 
Tillage,  that  of  the  cure. 

''  Come,  oome  at  cmee  ;  they  will  have  killed 
her !"  she  exclaimed. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  girl  r'  he  asked 
in  amaxement,  as,  pushing  back  his  spectacles, 
he  raised  his  head  from  his  breviary. 

**  Oh  come,  sir !  I  will  tell  you  as  we  go. 
Where  is  Francois !  He  wouki  help  me !  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  dol  Come,  do 
come !" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  agitation 
in  her  face  :  the  cure  yielded  to  her  entveaties 
and  followed  her.  As  they  quitted  the  house, 
they  met  some  laborers  with  spades  in  their 
hands,  going  to  their  daily  work. 

"  Ma]ke  these  men  come  with  qs,*'  Alix  said, 
"  and  bring  their  spades  !*' 

The  cure  did  so,  and. in  an  incredibly  short 
apace  of  time  the  little  party  reached  the  green 
ring.  The  spot  was  vacant  now,  as  formerly— 
carriage,  horses,  servants,  executioners,  and  vic- 
tim, aU  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  ;  and,  in 
the  quiet  sylvan  solitude,  not  a  trace  save  the 
newly-turned  soil  was  perceptible  of  the  tragedy 
enacted  there  so  lately.  But  Alix  staid  not  to 
ghince  around  her;  going  directly  up  to  the 
fiUal  spot,  she  gasped  out,  **  Dig^  dig  !** 

No  one  knew  why  the  order  was  given,  nor 
what  they  were  expected  to  find  ;  but  her  eager- 
ness had  extended  ikMlf  to  the  whole  party,  and 
they  at  once  set  to  work,  while  she  herself^ 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  tried  to  aid  them  by 
tearing  up  the  sods  with  her  hands.  At  length 
the  turf  was  removed,  and  a  universal  cry  of 
horror  was  heard  when  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
girl  was  discovered. 

*<  Take  her  out ;  she  is  not  dead !  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  save  her  ;  tdl  us  how  to  save  her !'' 

The  laborers  gently  raised  the  body,  and  placed 
it  in  AHx*s  aims,  as  she  still  sat  on  the  ground. 
They  chafed  the  cold  hands,  loosened  the  rich 
drese — the  poor  giri's  only  shroud — ^but  she  gave 
no  sign  of  Ufe. 

"  Water,  water  !"  cried  Alix. 

No  fountain  was  near,  but  the  rough  men 
gathered  the  dead  leaves  strewed  around,  and 
sprinkled  the  pale  hce  with  the  dew  they  still 
held.  For  a  second  they  ail  hoped  ;  the  eyelids 
quivered  slightly,  and  a  fiunt  pulsation  of  the 
heart  was  clearly  perceptible. 

But  that  was  all     They  had  come  too  late. 

The  cur^  bent  over  the  dead,  and  repeated  the 
■olenn  **  De  profimdis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine,** 
and  .then  all  joined  in  the  hymn  of  death,  **  Dies 


irs,.  dies  Bla  !**  as  they  gently  bore  the  corpt 
from  the  plaee  of  its  savage  sepolturci,  to  holy 
ground.  For  several  days  the  body  was  expoaed 
in  an  open  coffin  in  the  little  village  chmch  of 
Beauregard,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  tra^ 
the  perpetrators  of  the  dreadful  deed.  But  in 
vain ;  no  trace  of  them  couU  be  foaad.  An  in- 
nate dread  of  some  pessonal  ff^l«ff>rtune  sealed 
Alix's  fips  with  respect  to  her  recognitien  of  the 
baiUff,  and  all  inquiries  as  to  the  passing  of  a 
carriage  auch  as  Ae  had  described,  between  Mail- 
lot and  Novelle,  were  made  unsuecessinUy. 

The  dress  of  the  young  lady  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, in  hopes  of  the  discovery  of  her  name 
by  means  of  ciphers  or  initials  on  her  lines ;  bat 
there  were  none.  The  satin  robe,  the  jewels  she 
had  worn  on  her  neck  and  ams,  and  the  delicate 
floweiB  twined  in  her  hair,  gave  evidence  that  die 
had  been  carried  away  from  some  gay  fete.  From 
the  ring  on  her  marriage  finger  UMy  augured  she 
was  a  wife ;  but  there  all  conjecture  ended. 
After  her  burial  in  holy  ground  her  gold  ring  and 
other  ornaments  were  hung  up  in  t£e  church,  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  a  daimant  might  arise 
who  couki  unravel  the  strange  mystery ;  and 
close  by  them  was  suspended  an  ex  veto  ofTering 
by  Alix,  in  gratitude  for  her  own  esaq>e. 

The  story  was  never  cleared  up.  Monttew 
Reboul  was  never  seen  again,  and  AUx  had  se 
lost  her  boasted  courage  that  she  never  afterward 
dared  to  take  a  aolitaiy  walk,  e^ecially  near  the 
fatal  green  ring  in  the  forest  Perhaps  it  was 
this  dread  of  being  alone,  or  perhaps  tlw  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  Monsieur  Reboul,  whidi 
tempted  her  soon  afterward  to  fellow  the  advice 
of  her  neighbors,  and  became  the  wi£s  of  Ftam- 
9ois,  the  stone-cutter.  The  marriage  was  a  happy 
one,  and  a  time  came  when  the  remembrsnee  of 
that  fotal  eve  of  St.  Jc^  was  recalled  more  as  a 
strange  legend  to  be  told  to  her  children  and 
grandchildren  than  as  a  fearfnl  drama  in  wlu^ 
she  had  herself  taken  part. 

In  the  revolutionary  stragglee  whkh  foUowedt, 
the  ornaments  of  the  murdered  ghrl  were,  with 
other  relics  of  the  old  regime,  lost  or  removed 
firom  the  little  Tillage  chnroh.  Yet  the  steiy 
lingers  there  still,  and,  like  many  another  strange 
story,  it  is  a  true  one. 
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PICTURE  OF  A  GREEK  GIRL. 

HE  b  a  baggy  damsel  with  a  quaint,  sly  fiK»» 
and  her  principal  ocoopHlion  is  that  of  amaid 
of  all  work. 

But  she  is  dressed  to-day;  it  is  St.  Somebody's 
feast,  and  every  body  is  Idling  away  their  time  m 
consequence.  It  vras  St.  Whatshianame^s  da|r 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  it  will  be  8i^ 
Whoist's  day  the  day  a&a  to-morrow.  Thoagh 
our  halloon-chid  young  acquaintance  is  Idling,  it  is 
with  a  busy  idleness ;  for  she  has  been  oenipied 
ever  tinoe  eight  o'clock  this  morning  in  carrying 
about  fruit,  jellies,  and  iweetmeate,  with  strong 
raw  spirits  in  gilded  glasses,  and  little  cups  of 
unstrained  coffee  A  very  singular  and  amueiflg 
picture  she  makes,  as  she  stands  bolt  upright, 
tray  in  hand,  before  her  Other's  guests.     She  Is 
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pretty/  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  she 
has  done  ahuott  ereij  thmg  posnble  to  dis6gure 
henelf.  Though  certainly  not  seveateen,  with 
the  richi  dear  complexion  of  the  Greeks,  she  is 
rouged  up  to  the  very  eyes.  Where  she  is  not 
rouged,  she  is  whitened.  Her  eyebrows  are 
painted,  and  she  has  even  found 'means  to  intro- 
duce some  blaek  abominatioB  under  her  eyelids  to 
make  the  eyes  look  larger.  Her  hair  would  be 
almost  a  marvel  if  left  to  itself;  but  she  has 
twisted  it,  and  plaited  it,  woven  gold  coins  into 
it,  and  tied  it  up  with  diity  handkerchiefs,  and 
gummed  and  honeyed  it,  till  every  tress  has  grown 
distorted  and  angry.  Her  ears  are  in  themselves 
as  sly  and  coquettish  a  pair  of  ears  as  need  be ; 
and  they  peep  out  beneath  her  tortured  locks  as  if 
they  would  rather  like  to  have  a  game  at  bo-peep 
than  otherwise :  but  they  are  literally  torn  half 
an  inch  longer  than  they  should  be  by  an  enorm- 
ous pair  of  Mosaic  ear-rings  bought  of  a  peddler. 
Her  hands  might  have  been  nice  once,  for  they 
are  still  small ;  but  they  are  as  tough  as  horn  and 
as  red  as  chaps  can  make  them,  with  sheer  hard 
work,  scrubbing  and  washing  about  the  house.  All 
Greek  women,  I  think,  have  been  mere  housewives 
since  the  time  of  Andromache.  Her  figure  is,  if 
possible,  more  generally  baggy  than  her  trowsers. 
It  bulges  out  in  the  most  extraordinary  bumps 
and  fullness.  A  short  jacket — as  much  too  small 
for  her  as  the  brigand  attire  of  the  stage — does 
not  make  this  general  plumpness  less  remarkable ; 
and  she  has  a  superfluity  of  clothes,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  late  King  Chri^of^e^s  idea  of 
full  dress.  Numerous,  however,  as  are  the  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel  she  has  put  on,  they  all 
terminate  with  the  trowsers,  which  are  looped  up 
just  below  the  knee.  The  rest  of  the  leg  and 
feet  are  bare,  and  hard,  and  plump,  and  purple, 
and  chapped  almost  beyond  belief,  even  in  the  fine 
piercing  cold  of  a  Greek  February. 

Her  mind  is  a  mere  blank.  Her  idea  of  life  is 
love-making,  cleaning  the  house,  serving  cofiee, 
and  rouging  herself  on  festival  days.  She  can 
not  read  or  write^  or  play  the  piano ;  but  she  can 
sing  ai^d  dance.  She  can  talk  too,  though  never 
before  company,  No  diplomatist  can  touch  her 
in  intrigue  or  invention.  Not  even  Captain  Ab- 
solute*B  groom  could  tell  a  falsehood  with  more 
coo^KMure.  She  dees  not  know  what  it  is  to 
speak  the  truth ;  and,  to  use  a  Greek  saying,  she 
is  literally  kneaded  up  with  tricks.  The  Greek 
girl  has  no  heart,  no  affections.  She  is  a  mere 
lump  of  flesh  and  calculation.  Her  marriage  is 
quite  an  affair  of  buying  and  selling.  It  is  ar- 
ranged by  her  friends.  They  offer  to  give  a  house 
(that  is  indispensable),  and  so  much  to  whoever 
will  take  her  off  their  hands.  By-and-by,  some- 
body comes  to  do  so ;  the  priesU  are  called,  there 
is  a  quaint  strange  ceremony,  and  he  is  bound,  by 
fine,  to  perform  his  promise.  This  fine  is  usually 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  fortune  which  was  offered 
him  with  the  lady. 

I  have  said  she  can  talk*  but  she  can  only  talk 
of  and  to  her  neighbors ;  and  she  spends  her 
evenings  chiefly  in  sitting  singing  in  the  door- 
way, and  watching  them.    This  she  does  herself; 


but  she  has  a  little  ally  (a  chit  of  a  girl  about 
seven  yean  okl,  and  looking  forty,  that  you  meet 
in  the  houses  oi  all  the  islanders),  who  is  on  the 
look-out  all  day.  No  one  ever  enters  a  Greek 
house  but  the  neighborhood  knows  it.  All  down 
the  street,  and  in  the  next,  and  every  where, 
those  liUle  girls  are  watching  and  flitthig  about 
on  cunning  errands  as  stealthily  and  swift  as 
cats.  Her  father  and  mother  will  tell  you  that 
her  own  cousins  never  saw  her  alone  or  spoke  a 
dozen  consecutive  words  to  her;  but  I  rather  fan- 
cy she  has  some  acquaintance  of  her  own ;  and 
she  is  generally  on  terms  of  rather  startling 
friendah^  with  the  young  man  servant,  who 
forms  almost  part  of  the  fomily  in  all  Greek 
houses.  On  summer  nights  too,  when  good 
people  should*  be  asleep,  you  will  see  closely- 
hooded  figures  flitting  about  noiselessly,  like 
black  ghosts.  They  are  Greek  girls.  What 
they  are  about  nobody  knows.  Perhaps,  looking 
for  the  moon,  which  will  not  rise  for  some  hours. 
At  every  dark  comer  of  a  wall,  also,  you  will 
see  young  gentlemen  sitting  in  the  deep  shadow 
with  wonderful  perseverance.  If  you  go  very 
near  and  they  do  not  see  you,  yon  may  hear  them 
singing  songs,  but  low  as  the  humming  of  a  bee : 
so  low,  that  they  do  not  disturb  even  the  timid 
owl  who  sits  cooing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  last 
fire  over  the  way.  The  Greek  girl  knows  an 
amazing  quantity  of  songs,  and  all  of  the  same 
kind.  They  are  about  equal  in  point  of  compo- 
sition to  the  wont  of  our  street  ballads  :  full  of 
the  same  coarse  wit  and  low  trickery.  They  are 
sung  to  dreary,  monotonous  airs ;  and  always 
through  the  nose.  Never  had  the  national  songs 
of  a  people  bo  little  cha^rm  or  distinctive  charac- 
ter. You  seek  the  strong,  sweet  language  of  the 
heart  in  vain  among  them.  They  have  neither 
grace  nor  fancy. 

With  all  this,  the  Greek  girl  is  pious.  She 
would  not  break  any  of  the  severe  fasts  of  her 
church,  even-  for  money,  though  they  condemn 
her  to  dry  bread  and  olives  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time :  tior  would  she  neglect  going  to  church  on 
certain  days  upon  any  accoimt.  She  has  a  faith 
in  ceremonies,  and  in  charms,  relics,  and  saints, ' 
almost  touching ;  but  there  her  belief  ends.  She 
would  not  trust  the  word  of  her  own  father  or  the 
archbishop.  She  can  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  one  would  speak  the  truth,  unless  he  was 
obliged ;  and  she  judges  correctly,  according  to 
her  own  experience.  She  herself  would  prom- 
ise, and  take  an  unmixed  delight  in  deceiving  her 
own  mother  on  a  question  about  a  pin's  head ; 
but  she  would  scrupulously  avoid  doing  any  thing 
she  had  promised ;  and  the  only  way  even  to  pre- 
vent her  accepting  a  husband,  would  be  to  make 
her  say  she  would  have  him  beforehand.  From 
that  moment  her  fertile  wits  would  toil  night  and 
day  to  find  means  of  escape.  And  find  them  she 
would,  to  change  her  mind  the  day  afler  she  was 
free. 

She  has  one  hope  dearer  than  all  the  rest.  It 
is  that  she  may  one  day  wear  Frank  clothes,  and 
see  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople.  This  is  bo 
e]^aggeration ;  the  wrongs  of  the  rayah  have 
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eaten  into  all  classes  of  society  in  Turkey,  until 
eTen  women  lisp,  and  the  children  prattle  ven- 
geance.  It  is  so  strong  that  it  has  made  the 
Greeks  hate  one  of  the  prettiest  remaining  cos- 
tumes in  the  world,  as  a  symhol  of  their  most 
bitter  and  cruel  servitude. 

By-and-by,  the  Greek  girl  will  grow  old. 
From  a  household  servant,  she  will  then  sink  into 
a  drudge,  and  her  head  will  be  always  bound 
up  as  if  she  had  a  chronic  toothache.  You  will 
see  her  carrying  water  on  washing  days,  or  groan- 
ing and  squabbling  upon  others  as  she  cleans  the 
herbs  for  dinner.  She  will  have  become  so  old 
even  at  thirty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize 
her.  Rouge  and  whitening  will  have  so  corrod- 
ed her  fece,  that  it  looks  like  a  sleepy  apple  or  a 
withered  medlar.  Her  eyes  are  sluriveled  into 
nothing.  Her  teeth  will  have  been  eaten  away 
by  rough  wine,  and  noxious  tooth-powders.  She 
will  be  bald  when  she  does  not  wear  a  towering 
wig,  that  only  comes  out  on  St.  Everybody's 
days.  The  plump  figure  and  all  its  bumps  will 
have  shriveled  into  a  mere  heap  of  aching  old 
bones,  and  her  only  pleasures  in  this  life  will  be 
scandal  and  curiosity. 

You  will  find  her  croaking  about,  watching 
her  neighbors  at  the  most  unseasonable  times. 
She  has  wonderful  perseverance  in  ferreting  out 
a  secret.  She  will  thus  know  many  more  things 
than  are  true,  and  tell  them  with  singular  readi- 
ness and  vivacity.  She  will  be  the  terror  of  her 
neighborhood,  and  there  is  no  conciliating  her. 
Kindness,  good  humor,  even  money — ^which  she 
prizes  as  much  as  she  did  when  a  girl,  and  grasps 
at  it  as  eagerly — will  have  no  effect  on  her.  She 
must  speak  evil  and  hatch  troubles,  or  she  would 
die.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  strong ; 
so  she  will  go  upon  her  old  course,  come  what 
may.  She  will  be  a  terror  even  to  her  own 
daughter. 

She  has  been  reduced  to  this  state  by  having 
been  a  thing  of  bargain  and  sale  so  long,  that 
she  has  learned  to  consider  money  as  the  chief 
good.  She  has  been  subject  to  insult;  to  be 
beaten ;  to  be  carried  away  into  the  harem  of  a 
man  she  has  never  seen,  and  whose  whole  kind 
she  despises;  and  has  lost  all  natural  feeling. 
All  grace,  tenderness,  and  affection,  have  been 
burnt  out  of  her  as  with  a  brand.  She  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  tame  animal  until  she  has 
become  little  better.  She  has  been  doubted  until 
deception  has  become  her  glory.  She  has  been 
imprisohed  and  secluded  until  trickery  has  be- 
come her  master  passion.  She  has  been  kept 
from  healthy  knowledge  and  graceful  accom- 
plishments, from  ail  softening  influences  and 
ennobling  thoughts,  until  her  mind  has  fes- 
tered. When  she  is  young,  she  is  shut  up 
until  she  becomes  uncomfortable  from  fat ;  when 
she  is  old,  she  is  worked  until  she  becomes 
a  skeleton.  None  have  any  respect  or  love  for 
her,  nor  would  she  be  now  worthy  of  it,  if  they 
had. 

But  I  drop  the  pen  in  weariness,  only  saying, 
that  if  a  Greek  gjri  be  such  as  I  have  described 
her,  what  must  a  Greek  boy  be. 


THE  DURAND  PROPERTY 

THE  register  of  any  lawyer  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice contains  more  records  of  the  emoCkxis- 
and  passions  which  sway  human  nature  thaB 
any  other  sort  of  volume  ever  written  or  print- 
ed. To  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  indeed,  these  Knes 
present  only  the  abbreviated  notes  of  ofdinaiy 
office  oocurreooes,  or  the  condensed  hirtoiy  of 
the  progress  of  suits  at  law  or  in  equity.  But  to 
the  eye  of  the  man  who  has  made  or  directed  the 
entries  from  day  to  day,  a  glance  over  the  pages 
recalls  a  hundred  strange  and  startling,  and  as 
many  sad  and  sickening  histories.  It  is  no  pleas- 
ant retrospect  for  a  lawyer  to  review  this  book ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  seldom  done  exeept  when  ab- 
solutely required  for  business  purposes.  The 
private  histories  of  many  families— stories  that 
men  and  women  would  give  fortunes  to  have 
blotted  out  of  their  own  and  all  other  persons* 
memories — are  in  these  pages;  and  when  the 
possessor  dies,  the  record  becomes  unintelligible, 
except  as  a  memorandum  that  on  such  and  soch 
days  such  papers  were  filed  or  served,  and  such 
motions  or  decrees  made. 

For  example,  I  open  to  one  of  the  briefest 
pages  in  my  old  register,  and  find  on  it  not  more 
than  a  half  dozen  entries.  The  title  of  the  cause 
is  as  follows  :  New  York  Supreme  Court.  John 
E.  Durand  vs.  Stephen  Halliday.  We  were  plain- 
tiff's attorneys. 

The  first  entry  is  *<  March  18th.  Ret'd  by  pUT. 
in  person." 

He  was  a  very  old  man.  He  came  into  the  of- 
fice with  a  feeble  step,  and  with  a  humility  that 
was  painful.  It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  see 
an  old  man  so  broken  down  as  to  speak  with  an 
appearance  of  inferiority  to  mere  boys ;  and  yet  he 
did  so,  and  asked  the  clerks  in  the  ofi5ce  if  he  wa» 
intruding,  in  a  tone  so  meek  and  quiet,  that  I  was 
shocked,  and  called  out  from  my  inner  room  to 
bid  him  walk  in. 

He  was  a  very  ta|1  man,  bowed  dovni  by  hiir 
age,  but  with  an  eye  ^at  spoke  a  commingling  of 
gentleness  and  of  confidence  which  won  you  to 
him  irresistibly.  His  story  was  brief  He  de- 
sired to  bring  an  action  against  a  tnan  named 
Halliday,  to  recover  the  value  of  a  large  estate, 
placed  in  his  hands  as  trustee,  but  which  he  had 
disposed  of  The  circumstances,  as  I  afterward 
learned  them,  were  these : 

Mr.  Ihirand  was  a  man  of  large  wealth,  but  of 
small  financial  ability.  He  had  lived  a  peacefiil 
and  quiet  life  not  far  from  the  city ;  but  when 
his  family  persuaded  him  to  remove  inio  New 
York,  he  had  fallen  into  the  speculating  tempta- 
tions of  the  city.  A  year  or  two  passed,  and  he 
had  made  two  or  three  very  fortunate  operations 
in  stock  and  in  real  estate,  which,  like  all  gam- 
bling successes,  whetted  his  appetite  for  other 
and  bolder  schemes.  He  formed  new  acquaint- 
ances, made  many  new  alfiances,  and  among- 
them  all  attached  himself  with  special  confidence 
to  one  man,  a  real  estate  broker  named  Halliday, 
who  so  fkr  ingratiated  himself  into  the  old  man's 
,favor  as  to  win  his  complete  confidence.  Durand 
had  made  severed  purchasee,  in  expectation  of 
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rapid  sales  at  large  advances,  and  had  exhausted 
all  his  available  means ;  and,  without  having  be- 
come insolvent,  he  found  himsel/in  the  very  com- 
mon position  of  speculators,  with  immense  liabil- 
ities, and  immense  assets,  but  no  ability  to  turn 
his  assets  into  available  fonds.  The  usual  con- 
sequence followed.  His  paper  must  be  dishonored 
and  his  contracts  unfulfilled.  The  immediate  re- 
sult would  be  disgrace  in  the  business  world,  and 
he  could  not  bear  that.  'With  the  impetuosity  of 
inexperience,  he  hastened  to  his  friend  Halliday, 
and  besought  his  advice  and  help.  Halliday  held 
his  paper  to  a  larger  amount  than  any  other  cred- 
itor, and  recommended  him  to  place  his  entire 
property  in  his  hands,  and  permit  him  to  settle 
up  his. affairs.  The  infatuated  and  firightened 
man  assented  to  any  thing  that  looked  like  get- 
ting him  out  of  the  personal  difficulty  of  settling 
his  own  complicated  afiairs,  and  readily  consented. 
His  lands  were  conveyed  by  deeds,  and  his  se- 
curities of  every  sort  were  made  over  to  the  broker, 
absolutely,  and  not  a  scn^  of  paper  taken  back 
for  any  of  it. 

A  year  of  quiet  passed,  during  which  he  had 
several  suits  at  law  commenced  against  him,  but 
Halliday  had  agreed  to  take  care  of  them  all,  and 
he  was  not  annoyed.  But  one  day,  on  calling 
at  the  office  of  the  broker,  he  learned  that  lie  was 
out  of  town,  and  the  next  day  he  received  the 
same  answer.  **  He  would  not  be  back  in  a  week, 
perhaps  not  in  two.  '*  Two,  three,  and  four  weeks 
passed,  and  the  truth  began  to  dawn  on  the  old 
man's  mind,  that  his  broker  friend  had  left  the 
country  with  the  proceeds  of  his  villainy.  The 
old  man  shook  under  the  Mow.  He  was  left  des- 
titute and  penniless,  with  heavy  judgments  hang- 
ing over  falm,  which  Halliday  had  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate, and  the  terrible  nature  of  his  position 
entirely  broke  down  his  constitution.  For  two 
yean  he  lay  sick  and  helpless.  His  creditors 
were  merciful,  and  finding  that  ha  was  unable  to 
pay  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  fully  released  him  from 
all  claims.  His  wife  had  a  small  income  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  on  which  they  lived  with 
their  only  grandchild,  the  daughter  of  a  son  who 
had  died  some  years  before,  and  ten  years  passed 
slowly  away,  and  Mr.  Durand  had  grown  very 
old.  During  this  time  they  lost  two  other  chil- 
dren, who  had  married  merchants  in  the'  city, 
and  who  died  leaving  no  children ;  so  that  their 
hearth  was  desolate  but  for  the  bright-eyed  girl 
that  played  around  it  and  gladdened  it,  and  grew 
up  to  young  and  beautiful  womanhood  in  their 
lowly  home. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Durand  visited  my  office, 
Mr.  Halliday  had  returned  to  the  city;  not  se- 
cretly, but  openly,  and  with  a  bold  face — thereby 
indicating  his  determination  to  resist  any  claim 
that  might  be  made  on  him  for  the  property.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  very  doubtful  case.  There  was 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  sales  to  Halli- 
day were  not  bona  fide  sales  for  full  value.  It 
was  evident  that  Halliday  had  large  claims  against 
Mr.  Durand,  and  several  creditors  stated  that  be 
had  bought  Mr.  Durand^s  protested  notes  from 
them  a  few  days  before  the  day  of  the  transfer  of 


property.  It  had,  therefore,  a  dark  look  on  the 
face  of  it  for  the  old  man,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
state  as  much  to  him  frankly.  He  was  prepared 
for  that,  however ;  and  begged  me  to  think  the 
matter  over,  promising  to  call  within  a  week  and 
converse  further  on  the  subject.  As  be  walked 
feebly  toward  the  door  of  the  office,  I  followed 
him  with  a  melancholy  gaze  that  he  caught  as 
he  turned  to  bow  his  good-morning,  and  he  an- 
swered it  with  a  hopefld  smile,  which  did  more  to 
give  me  confidence  in  him  and  in  his  hopes  than 
a  good  witness  to  the  facts  would  have  done ; 
but  the  next  instant,  when  he  was  gone,  I  saw 
that  his  case  was  perfectly  hopeless,  and  so  dis- 
missed it  from  my  mind. 

It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  later  that  I  found  a 
lady  in  my  room  waiting  my  return  from  Court. 
She  was  young,  and  had  a  &ce  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  interest.  Her  features  were  perfectly 
regular,  and  her  complexion  white  and  pure. 
Her  forehead  was  of  medium  height,  her  eyes 
blue,  her  chin  small  and  admirably  moulded; 
while  her  hair  was  plainly  parted,  showing  a 
gleam  of  the  white  temple  through  the  dark 
masses  that  were  drawn  back,  but  which  refused 
to  obey  the  comb.  She  was  of  the  medium  size, 
her  form  fully  rounded  and  of  exquisite  propor- 
tions, and  her  hands  and  feet  small  and  beautiful. 
Her  air  was  graceful,  yet  somewhat  constrained 
in  a  place  where  she  was  far  from  being  at  home, 
and  I  enjoyed  for  a  moment  the  hesitation  and 
embarrassment,  which  lent  piquancy  to  her  ex- 
pressive countenance. 

She  was  Mary  Durand,  and  had  come  at  her 
grandfather*s  request  to  see  me.  He  was  not 
well,  and  had  desired  her  to  call  on  me,  and 
state  some  particulars  of  a  conversation  which 
she  had  overheard  between  her  grandfather  and 
Mr.  Halliday. 

It  was  the  previous  evening,  and  Mr.  Halliday 
had  called  and  asked  for  her  grandfSither,  who  was 
in  his  bedroom.  The  broker  was  admitted  at  Mr. 
Durand's  request,  and  shown  to  his  bedside; 
while  the  mother  and  granddaughter  retired,  the 
former  to  another  part  of  the  house,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  next  room,  which  was  their  usual  sit- 
ting-room. Indeed  it  had  once  been  part  of  the 
same  room,  but  a  thin  partition  had  been  put  up^ 
dividing  it ;  but  this  was  in  fact  only  boards  and 
paper,  and  the  conversation  in  one  room  could 
be  readily  heard  in  the  other. 

The  old  man  had  lain  silent  when  his  former 
friend  entered,  and  the  latter  appeared  for  a  mo- 
ment deeply  moved  at  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  his  former  client ;  but  recovering  himself, 
after  a  few  phrases  of  condolence  he  led  the  con- 
versation along  into  the  ordinary  chaimels,  and 
carefully  avoided  any  allusion  to  this  past.  But 
a  chance  remark  on  the  state  of  the  money  mariiet 
gave  Mr.  Durand  the  opportunity  to  recall  the 
past,  and  he  went  into  it  with  a  suddenness  and- 
a  calm  severity  that  startled  his  visitor. 

**  Halliday,  I  am  a  very  old  man.  I  am  nearly 
eighty  years  old.  I  am  weak,  feeble,  sick,  and, 
I  believe,  I  am  d3ring.  I  was  rich,*  and  am  poor. 
I  was  honored,  and  am  despised.    I  was  r«q>ect* 
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ed,  loved ;  and  for  ten  years  past  I  have  walked 
with  my  head  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  afraid 
to  meet  the  gaze  of  my  fellow-men — a  poor,  mis- 
erable, brokenrhearted  old  man,  tottering  to  the 
grave.  And  how  happened  this?  Tell  me,  Ste- 
phen Halliday,  how  happened  itV* 

"  How  should  I  know,  Mr  Dnraad  1  When  I 
left  the  country  you  were  in  an  unfortunate  po- 
sition ;  but  I  certainly  supposed  that  you  would 
extricate  yourself  without  difficulty.  Did  not 
your  creditors  release  you  V* 

*^  Yes,  all  of  them — to  a  man — except  you.  1 
have  no  release  or  receipt  from  you,  although  I 
owed  you  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.** 

"  But  I  was  paid." 

"And  howl  Did  I  pay  you,  or  did  you  pay 
yourself  1" 

"  Why,  both.  You  transferred  property  to  me 
to  pay  your  debts,  and  I  paid  myself  first  of  all ; 
certainly  you  designed  that  I  ^ould  do  so,  did 
you  not?" 

"  Yes,  first,  but  not  last." 

"Why,  there  was  hardly  enough  to  pay  my- 
self." 

'*  Was  there  not  the  Brooklyn  property,  and 
the  up-town  lots,  and  the  store  in  Pearl  Street, 
and  the  twenty  houses  on  Chambers,  Warren, 
and  Murray  Streets,  and  the  old  homestead  farm  V* 

"  Yes,  all  these." 

**  And  what  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  1" 

**  Some  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth." 

"  And  these  were  hardly  enough  to  pay  your 
claim!  You  surely  do  not  mean  here,  in  my 
room,  to  claim  that  there  was  any  other  consid- 
eration for  the  conveyance  of  all  that  property  to 
you,  except  solely  the  agreement  you  made  to 
relieve  me  of  the  trouble  of  settling  my  own  com- 
pUcated  afiairs?" 

<*  No,  I  do  not  deny  that.  But  I  say  again, 
the  property  was  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  my 
claim.  It  was  all  poor  property,  and  I  bad  to 
force  it  off  from  my  hands  immediately,  or  it 
would  have  sunk  me.  I  did  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  I  reaUzed  only  enough  to  pay  myself,  and 
the  small  balance  which  my  clerk  paid  over  to 
you  after  I  left." 

**  He  paid  no  balance  to  me." 

<*  He  did  not !  I  am  astonished.  The  scoun- 
drel wrote  to  me  that  he  had  done  so.  It  shall 
be  paid  immediately.  It  was  a  thousand  and 
some  odd  dollars.  I  will  call  to-morrow  evening 
and  pay  it  to  you.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  conve- 
nience to  you.  Believe  me,  Durand,  I  did  the 
best  I  could  for  you.  I  will  convince  you  of  it, 
if  you  still  doubt  me,  by  showing  you  all  the  ac- 
counts of  my  sales.  I  left  in  haste,  but  I  directed 
that  clerk  Johnson  to  exhibit  every  thing  to  you. 
I  suspected  him  of  cheating  me,  but  not  of  cheat- 
ing you,  when  he  made  me  his  final  account." 

This  closed  the  conversation,  and  had  well 
nigh'  convinced  the  feeble  old  man  of  his  old 
adviser's  honesty.  He  had  slept  with  somewhat 
more  calmness  than  usual,  and  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  great  fear  that  the  lawyer  he  had  oon- 
siUted  might  "take  some  step  against  Halliday, 
whom  he  was  now  ready  to  forgive ;  and  he  had 


sent  his  granddMigfater  to  relate  this  cooversatftoa 
to  me,  and  to  request  me  to  take  no  fuither  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter. 

**  I  beg  your  paidon.  Miss  Durand ;  but  do  yim 
concur  in  your  grandfiither's  views  of  this  mat* 
terl" 

"  I  am  not  aeenstom«d  to  judge  of  such  svdK 
jecCs,  sir." 

"  But  you  must  have  an  opinion ;  have  yov 
noti" 

''  Mr.  Leggett  thought  that  Mr.  Halliday*s  voiot 
was  not  sincere." 

'«WhoUMr.  Leggett!" 

**  A  friend  of  my  grandfather,  who  was  with 
me  in  the  sitting-room  during  this  conversation. 
I  should  not  have  remained  to  listen,  but  that  I 
had  company,  and  we  were  forced  to  hear  it  all." 

**  Was  any  other  person  present  1" 

"  Mr.  Harrison  also  was  with  us." 

"Who  is  he  1" 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  a  meidiant  in  the  city.** 

I  smiled  at  the  distinction  she  had  made  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen— one  of  whom  was  her 
grandfiither^s  fnend,  and  the  other  her  own.  But 
I  certainly  took  a  different  view  of  Mr.  HalHday's 
character  and  intentions  from  that  of  her  grand- 
father, and  I  saw  very  deariy  a  design  on  Halfi- 
day*s  part  to  effect  a  complete  and  final  settle- 
ment by  paying  Mr.  Durand  some  sum  of  money 
and  obtaining  his  rece^  in  full  on  account  c^ 
these  old  transactions. 

The  more  I  reflected  on  the  matter  the  clearer 
it  became  to  me,  and  I  resolved  on  a  decided 
course  of  action.  I  cautioned  Bliss  Durand  to 
explain  my  ideas  to  her  grandfather,  and  prepare 
him  for  the  evening  interview ;  and  I  also  lock 
the  liberty  of  requesting  Mx.  Leggett  and  Mr. 
Harrison  to  call  on  me  nmnediately,  if  conven- 
ient, and  if  not  so,  to  let  me  see  them  at  their 
respective  places  of  business. 

They  were  beth  in  my  office  within  a  half  hour, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  them  clear-headed,  intelli- 
gent men.  I  could  not  conceal  frx)m  myself  the/ 
belief  that  they  were  both  of  them  suitors  of  Miss 
Durand,  yet  there  was  no  ill-feeling  between 
them.  They  were  evidently  surprised  at  meet- 
ing, and  still  more  so  when  I  requested  them  to 
sit  down  and  write  out  separate  accounts  of  the 
conversation  they  had  overheard  the  evening  pre- 
vious at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Durand. 

I  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  exactness 
with  which  these  accounts  agreed  with  each 
other,  and  with  Miss  Durand's  statements,  and 
then  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  them  to  pass  the 
evening  with  the  same  lady.  They  hesitated  a 
little ;  but  on  my  assuring  them  that  they  might 
be  of  great  service  to  her,  they  consented,  and  I 
parted  from  them  to  meet  them  at  my  client's 
house. 

It  was  a  small  house  in  a  retired  street,  where 
he  had  gone  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  those  who  used 
to  meet  him  in  more  faidiionable  parts  of  the 
city.  There  was  a  painful  poverty  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  little  door,  the  dark  knocker,  the  small 
entry,  and  the  simple  ftimiture  of  the  room  into 
which  I  was  shown,  and  where  I  found  the  gen- 
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tlemen  already  arrived.  I  had  a  brief  interview 
witb  Mr.  Durand,  whom  I  found  fully  equal  to 
the  plan  I  proposed  acting  on ;  and  when  Mr. 
HaUiday  called,  he  was  shown  into  the  small 
loom  by  another  door,  while  I  retired  into  the 
front  sitting-room.  The  absorbing  nature  of  his 
plan  must  have  prevented  the  broker,  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  from  knowing  that  he  could  be 
overheard ;  for  every  word  he  uttered  was  as 
plainly  heard  in  our  room  as  where  he  sat.  He 
was  in  great  haste  to  finish  his  business,  and  re- 
gretted if  his  old  friend  ha^  suffered  for  want  of 
the  small  sum  he  now  brought,  with  the  interest 
for  ten  years.  It  was  altogether  something  like 
two  thousand  dollars,  being  the  balance  of  mon- 
eys realized  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  se- 
curities which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Durand 
wherewith  to  pay  debts.  The  amount  being  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  cover  his  own  debt,  he  had  thought 
it  best  to  return  the  small  balance,  rather  than 
pay  it  away  on  any  large  claim.  Mr.  Durand 
questioned  him  in  a  general  way,  and  when  Hal- 
Eday  expressed  his  haste  there  was  a  moment*s 
silence,  as  if  the  old  man  were  counting  over 
his  own  old  promissory  notes  and  the  money, 
or  looking  over  the  memoranda  of  sales  that 
Halliday  submitted  to  him.  The  latter  then 
spoke: 

**  By-the-by,  you  may  as  weU  give  me  a  little 
memorandum  of  this,  and  I  will  give  you  a  full 
receipt  ibr  all  claims.  I  will  write  it :  I  see  you 
are  too  feeble.  This  scrap  of  paper  will  answer. 
No,  no— don*t  trouble  yourself  about  ink :  my 
pencil  will  do.  Something  of  this  sort :  <  Re- 
ceived of  S.  HaUiday,  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  three,  seventy-five  one  hundredths  dollars,  in 
full  of  his  account  as  trustee  for  me  in  the  sale 
of  my  lands  and  stocks,  and  payment  of  my  debts, 

in  the  year ,  the  same  being  balance  in  my 

favor,  afler  paying  his  demands  against  me,  and 
this  being  a  fiiU  discharge  therefor.*  There,  just 
sign  that.  Perhaps  I  had  better  ask  your  daugh- 
ter to  step  in  and  witness  it." 

«'  Let  us  see  first  that  it  is  all  right,  Mr.  Halli- 
day," said  I,  walking  into  the  room,  and  taking 
the  pencil  memorandum  from  old  Mr.  Dorand^s 
hands. 

Halliday  started  to  his  feet.  He  was  keen 
enough  to  see  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  he  turned  fiercely  to  the  old  man  and  uttered 
one  furious  oath,  and  then  turned  to  the  door. 

I  stopped  him  with  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
**  One  moment,  sir,  if  you  please." 

••  Who  are  you,  iirl" 

**  Just  at  present  that  does  not  matter  much. 
You  doubtless  perceive  the  position  in  which  you 
stand.  Mr.  Durand  has  abundant  proof  that  you 
were  but  his  trustee  in  these  afiairs ;  that  his 
conveyance  to  you  was  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
his  debts.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  show 
that  the  property  was  worth  ten  times  what  you 
have  here  represented.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Durand  can  recover  from  you  the  entire 
value  of  the  property." 

**  Perhaps  you  will  s\xeV* 

"  Perhaps  I  wiU." 


**  But  you  will  have  to  get  something  after  you 
sue." 

"  Yes,  I  shaU." 

*'  I  hope  you  may  find  it !"  and  a  brutal  laugh 
indicated  the  entire  confidence  which  he  had  thai 
his  property  was  effectually  concealed  from  tbs 
most  searching  sheriff's  deputy.  He  again  at* 
tempted  to  go  out,  and  I  again  stopped  him. 

*'  Frankly  then,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  you  are  lia^ 
ble  to  arrest  on  this  suit,  and  your  person  wiU 
be  made  responsible  for  the  recovery.  I  have 
already  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  to  as- 
sure me  that  I  shall  not  throw  away  time  in  pur- 
suing you.  You  have  your  choice.  Proceed 
with  me  to  such  place  as  you  may  name,  now, 
without  delay,  and  pay  over  to  me  the  entire  val- 
ue of  the  property  you  misappropriated,  or  abide 
the  consequences  of  the  refiisal.  I  am  rea^y  to 
go  with  you." 

**  Go  to  the  devil !"  said  he,  with  another  bru- 
tal laugh,  and  he  stalked  out  of  the  door  and  into 
the  street.  I  hastened  to  the  front  window,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  see  the  transaction  which  oc- 
curred as  he  teft  the  door-step.  As  he  set  foot 
on  the  pavement,  a  deputy  sheriff  laid  Ins  hand 
on  his  shouldar.     **  You  are  wanted,"  said  he. 

Halliday  ftiriously  demanded  who  he  was. 
The  accomplisbed  officer  muttered  his  r^y: 
"  Durand  versus  Halliday.  Warrant  against 
Halliday :  go  with  me,  down  to  the  Park.  Bail 
to-morrow." 

Halliday  saw  that  he  was  caught ;  but  in  an 
instant  he  threw  his  foot  out,  and  gave  the  depu- 
ty a  side  blow  that  might  have  felled  an  ox ;  but 
he  was  an  old  hand,  and  knew  that  trip  too  well. 
He  stood  firm,  and  with  a  blow  that  seemed  like 
a  mere  pat  of  his  hand,  but  which  was  evidently 
th^  stunning  force  of  the  slung  shot,  he  laid 
Halliday  on  the  pavement,  with  the  blood  stream- 
ing from  his  fiice.  All  this  had  passed  before  we 
reached  the  window,  and  I  saw  him  beckon  to  a 
hackman,  who  assisted  him  in  Ufling  his  capture 
into  the  carriage^  and  they  drove  off,  while  I 
turned  back  to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Durand. 

The  excitement  of  the  whole  scene  had  been 
too  great  for  him,  and  I  was  startled  at  the  pale- 
ness which  had  come  over  his  features. 

His  eyes  wandered  painfully  around  the  little 
room,  and  when  we  all  gathered  around  his  bed 
it  vras  manifest  that  death  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. 

There  is  something  sublime  and  stately  in  the 
approach  of  a  good  old  man  to  the  workl  of  spir- 
its. The  journey  of  life  ended,  the  labor  of  life 
over,  the  sorrows  of  life  assuaged ;  the  doubts, 
fears,  and  difficulties  of  life  about  to  be  solved : 
there  is  something  majestic  in  the  tread  of  the 
old  man  as  he  solemnly  approaches  the  unseen, 
and  takes  his  leave  of  us,  who  remain  to  know 
the  same  trials  from  which  he  has  gone.  The 
death-bed  of  Mr.  Durand  had  none  of  the  acces- 
sories of  luxurious  splendor  to  rob  death  of  its 
simple  sublimity.  There  were  no  carved  odl- 
ings,  no  rich  tapestries,  no  shaded  lights,  no 
heavy  curtains.  He  lay  on  a  low  couch,  his 
head  siq>ported  on  a  pillow  that  was  scarcely 
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whiter  than  his  cheek,  and  the  little  room  was 
lit  by  the  single  lamp  that  stood  on  the  stand, 
surrounded  by  notes  and  bills  which  Halliday  in 
his  haste  had  left  lying  there.  It  was  a  strange 
contrast,  that  heap  of  money  and  that  dying  old 
man.  He  turned  his  feeble  eyes  at  length  to- 
ward his  wife,  and  seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to 
recall  some  old  memory.  Thai  he  smiled,  and 
spoke  to  her,  in  a  Toice  that  was  strangely  music- 
al and  soft: 

« I  was  thinking  of  an  old  house,  up  in  the 
country,  and  two  large  trees,  and  a  seat  between 
them — a  bench,  reaching  from  tree  to  tree.  Ah, 
Mary !  it  was  there  I  loved  you  first,  long  years 
ago.  It  was  there  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Strange  that  it  should  come  across  me  so  vividly 
at  this  moment.  Do  you  remember  it,  dear 
wifel" 

*'  Right  well,  John !  and  the  old  weU,  and  the 
creaking  pole,  and  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, where  we  parted  in  the  evenings.*' 

**  My  wife,  I  have  thought  that  I  should  like  to 
be  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  by  my  fether,  if 
you  will  be  buried  there  too.  What  do  you  think 
ofitt" 

**  Let  us  not  speak  of  it  now,  John." 

<*  Yes,  we  must ;  for  I  am  not  k>ng  for  this 
world.  The  end  is  coming.  I  have  lived  long 
enough,  but  not  well  enough ;  and  I  am  going 
now." 

*'  Oh  no,  my  husband.  You  are  but  weary  : 
let  us  leave  you  now  to  sleep." 

"  No,  Mary :  the  next  tlecp  will  be  forever.  I 
am  growing  cold.  I  see  the  earth  passing  away. 
Human  love  seems  to  be  failing  me,  and  even 
your  love,  Mary,  that  has  been  so  faithful  for 
nearly  fourscore  years,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  me  near  you.  God  keep  you,  my  wife,  and 
my  darling  little  child !" 

By  this  time  all  of  us  were  convinced  that  a 
change  was  coming  over  the  old  man ;  and 
though  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
have  retired,  yet  a  death-bed  seems  to  be  a  place 
which  even  strangers  have  a  right  to  approach, 
and  from  which  no  man  may  be  barred  who 
chooses  to  stand  and  look  on  the  parting  of  the 
earthly  and  the  immortal.  Only  Mr.  Harrison, 
after  waiting  a  few  moments,  excused  himself, 
and  left  the  house  ;  while  Leggett  remained,  and 
with  most  assiduous  care  endeavored  to  recall  the 
wandering  mind  of  the  dying  old  man. 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  observed  little  change, 
and  I  began  to  think  I  might  as  well  leave  hhn, 
when  a  sudden  noise  at  the  door  announced  a 
visitor.  At  this  late  hour  of  night  it  was  cer- 
tainly surprising ;  and  as  the  family  were  all  oc- 
cupied around  the  old  man's  couch,  I  went  to 
the  door,  which  a  servant  had  opened,  and  saw 
with  astonishment  Stephen  Halliday,  in  company 
with  the  officer  who  had  arrested  lidm. 

*^  Let  me  see  John  Durand,"  said  Halliday,  in 
a  quick,  stem  voice ;  but  instantly  changing  his 
tone  to  one  of  abject  entreaty,  he  begg^  me  to 
permit  him  to  see  his  old  friend  one  moment 
alone. 

'<  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Halliday.    The  effect  of 


your  violence  this  evening  has  already  been  ter- 
rible, and  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Durand  wiU 
live  until  morning." 

"  Then  I  must  see  him.  For  Heaven's  sake,  I 
beg  you  let  me  see  him.  Dying!  dying!  It 
will  be  my  destruction.  I  must  have  one  word 
with  him — let  me  pass,  sir." 

I  winked  to  the  officer,  who  laid  his  hand  oa 
Halliday's  shoulder.  The  man  seemed  to  be 
positively  crazed,  but  shrank  from  that  touch  as 
from  the  sting  of  a  fcorpion.  At  the  same  in- 
stant I  heard  Mr.  Durand  say,  *'  That  Mr.  HalH- 
day  1    Let  me  see  him." 

** There!  he  calls  me.  Let  roe  pass.  He 
wishes  to  see  me.     Did  you  not  hear  himt" 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  under  arrest  to 
be  exceedingly  anxious  for  an  interview  with  the 
plaintiff  at  whose  suit  he  was  incarcerated ;  but 
this  would  not  account  for  the  insane  conduct  of 
this  man,  and  I  followed  him  into  the  room  with 
some  degree  of  curiosity. 

"  Ah !  Stephen  HaDiday,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
too  once  more  before  I  die.  Look  at  me  well. 
Look  at  this  room — this  bed — this  floor  vrithout  a 
carpet — this  thin  covering  for  my  cold  old  Kmbs. 
You  have  done  all  this.  But  I  forgive  you.  I 
remember  my  old  home,  and  I  forgive  you.  I  re- 
member my  wealth,  and  I  forgive  you.  I  remem- 
ber my  chUdren,  and  I  forgive  you." 

**  But  I  want  more  than  forgiveness,  Durand : 
I  want  liberty.  Release  me  from  this  scoundrers 
hands." 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  that,  Mr.  Halli- 
day. Mr.  Durand's  duty  to  his  wife  and  child 
utterly  forbid  his  releasing  you." 

*'But  I  must  leave  for  Philadelphia  in  the 
morning.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  be  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  next  day." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  all  that,  sir ;  but  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  Philadelphia, 
stating  why  you  are  not  there." 

**  But  the  negotiations  will  fall  through." 

**  Doubtless." 

**  And  my  character  will  be  ruined,  so  that  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  to  renew  them." 

"  Just  so." 

"  You  are  an  infernal  wretch  to  place  me  in 
such  a  position  as  this,  sir.  By  Heaven  I  will 
make  you  suffer  for  it,  if — " 

"  Mr.  Halliday,"  said  I,  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
*^  what  sort  of  a  wretch  is  he  that  has  brought 
that  old  man  to  sueh  a  position  as  he  is  in  t  Sir, 
you  are  a  child  to  threaten  a  lavryer  who  has 
dealt  with  villains  like  yourself  long  enough  to 
know  how  to  manage  them.  Why,  man,  but  for 
my  suggestion  the  sheriff  would  not  have  had 
the  weapon  that  so  effectually  silenced  you  out 
yonder  an  hour  ago.  Take  him  back  to  the 
prison,  Mr.  Sheriff,  and  see  you  take  no  bail  till 
I  know  who  they  are.  This  is  no  place  for  such 
as  he." 

He  looked  at  me  vrith  the  malignity  of  a  devil 
at  first,  but  his  fece  suddenly  fell,  and  he  began 
to  beg  like  a  child.  The  old  man  was  silent,  and 
I  cool  and  steady.  The  scene  was  evidently  fest 
wearing  out  the  remaining  strength  of  Mr.  Du- 
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rand,  and  it  became  awfiiUy  painful  to  the  wife 
and  granddaughter,  who  were  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  feeble  spark  of  life  kindling  and  &ding  in 
hifl  old  eyes.  I  motioned  toward  the  door,  and 
the  sheriff  again  laid  his  hands  on  the  prisoner. 
Then  he  began  to  make  offers,  a  thousand,  ten 
thousand  doUars  to  be  let  (^  that  night.  I  had 
learned  before  obtaining  the  warrant  that  he  had 
important  reasons  for  being  in  Philadelphia ;  but 
I  had  no  idea  they  were  so  important  as  it  was 
now  evident  that  they  were.  It  appeared  after- 
ward that  he  was  the  secret  agent  of  heayy  oper- 
ators in  Europe,  in  closing  certain  large  trans- 
actions, which  were  of  a  confidential  nature,  and 
which  would  be  utterly  exploded  if  he  were  known 
to  be  under  arrest  for  fraud.  His  importunity 
increased,  and  my  coolness  in  pVoportion.  At 
length  he  asked  me  abruptly  what  my  demand 
would  be  to  release  him  that  night.  My  answer 
was  unhesitating. 

**  Mr.  Durand*s  claim  is  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dolkrs,  with  interest.  Give  me 
fifty  thousand  doUars  In  cash,  and  you  are  free 
to  go  where  you  please.  I  will  look  afVer  the 
balance  as  the  suit  progresses." 

'*But  you  demand  an  impossibility.  Where 
can  I  get  the  money  you  wish  at  this  hourV* 

"  Your  check  was  good  at  the  close  of  banking 
hours  to-day  for  something  over  fifty  thousand  in 
the  New  York  bank.    I  v^  take  your  check.** 

'*  You  seem  well  informed  on  the  subject.** 

"  Thoroughly.  I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  los- 
ing a  farthing  of  the  amount  which  Mr.  Durand 
claims.'* 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  looked  furiously  into 
my  face,  and  then  said  fiercely :  '*  Give  me  pen 
and  ink  !**  I  led  him  to  the  other  room,  and  he 
drew  a  check  for  the  amount  I  demanded ;  and  at 
a  word  from  me  the  deputy-sheriff  bowed  to  his 
prisoner  and  walked  out  of  the  door.  Halliday 
turned  to  me,  and,  with  a  look  of  intense  anger, 
opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  but  before  the  first 
of  the  volley  of  curses  which  he  was  ready  to  dis- 
charge was  uttered,  a  cry  of  distress  from  the 
other  room  startled  us,  and  we  advanced  to  the 
door  together. 

The  good  old  man  was  dead.  He  lay  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  attitude  in  which  we  had  left  him. 
His  eyes  had  continued  to  wander  about  the  room 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  had  closed  them 
as  if  to  sleep.  They  remained  silent,  but  the 
granddaughter,  who  was  intently  watching  his 
countenance,  observed  a  shadow  pass  over  it,  and 
then  a  gleam  of  light,  as  if  the  radiance  of  the 
other  world  had  for  a  moment  flashed  on  it,  and 
then  a  calm  and  stedfast  smile,  which  was  so 
heavenly  and  holy  that  she  sprang  toward  him, 
and  bent  over  him ;  but  his  breath  had  ceased,  and 
she  knew  that  he  was  no  longer  one  of  the  toil- 
ing people  of  a  weary  world. 

Stephen  Halliday  gazed  at  the  &ce  of  the  dead 
old  man  with  a  long,  anxious,  painful  gaze.  For 
a  while  it  seemed  as  if  repentance  had  come  at 
this  late  hour,  but  he  turned  abruptly  away  and 
left  the  house. 

I  find  that  the  next  few  entries  in  my  regirter 


which  follow  the  first  one  already  quoted,  are 
dated  within  the  two  weeks  next  succeeding  the 
death  of  Mr.  Durand.  The  suit  was  served  in 
the  name  of  his  executrix,  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  was  attached.  The  mention  of  the  name 
of  Haliiday*s  clerk  led  me  to  examine  the  Regis- 
ter's Office  early  on  the  morning  after  his  arrest, 
and  I  ascertained  that  the  pretended  sales  of  the 
Durand  property  had  actually  been  made  to  this 
clerk,  and  by  him  re-sold  to  Halliday  after  a  lapse 
of  some  five  years.  Of  course  I  commenced  a 
suit  to  recover  the  land  itself,  guessing  at  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  cleik*8  title.  Within  a 
year  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Durand  a  large  fortune,  which  Halliday 
paid  over  as  a  compromise ;  and  within  a  few 
months  after  that  I  attended  her  wedding. 


THE  CANKERED  ROSE  OF  TIVOLI. 

ALLANDALE  and  oUier  places  are  celebrated 
for  their  roses.  Who  has  not  heard  of  a  rose 
with  violet  eyes,  or  a  lily  breast,  or  teeth  of  pearl, 
or  even  taper  fingers  1  In  musical  botany  such 
flowers  are  frequently  described ;  there  is  no 
^ubt  about  them.  I  speak  here  of  a  rose  be- 
longing to  a  sister  art,  a  rose  belonging  to  the 
botany  of  painters.  This  flower  has  a  sickly 
odor,  strongly  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  tall,  and  has  a 
coarse,  bold  handsomeness  of  feature.  It  is  not  a 
lovely  woman,  but  an  ugly  man :  at  least  a  man 
morally  ugly — Philip  Roos — ^who,  hemg  a  Ger- 
man or  a  Dutchman,  settled  at  Tivoli,  and,  nat- 
uralized among  the  people  of  the  sunny  south, 
had  his  name  converted  into  soft  Italian,  and  was 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Rose  of  Tivoti. 
A  century  or  two  ago  he  was  a  cheery  fellow, 
and  he  still  lives  in  his  pictures. 

The  Dutchmen  claim  him,  and  may  have  him 
if  they  Uke ;  so  at  least  I  should  say  if  I  were  a 
German ;  for  it  is  so  much  a  worse  thing  to  be  a 
bad  man  than  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a  good 
animal  painter,  that  I  should  like  better  to  re- 
pudiate than  claim  a  share  in  the  Roos  blood. 
If  he  were  Dutch  by  race  he  was  a  German  by 
birth,  for  he  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-Maine  in 
the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Because 
his  life  is  a  story  I  propose  to  tell  it,  and  without 
departure  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  truth. 
Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  person  who  has  a 
humiliating  consciousness  that  he  could  never 
paint  a  cow  fit  for  posterity  to  look  at,  let  such  a  per- 
son be  at  ease,  and  sit  contented  in  his  easy-chair, 
uncared-for  by  Europe.  For  his  large  contentment 
let  hun  read  this  story  of  the  Rose  of  Tivoli. 

The  old  Rose,  Henry,  PUlip's  fether,  was  a 
painter  who  had  lived  at  Frankfort,  and  been  very 
careful  of  his  gains.  Miserly  fiithers  conmionly 
make  spendtlmft  sons.  Old  Roos  one  night 
being  burnt  out  of  hb  house,  rushed  back  into  the 
flames  to  save  some  of  his  treasures.  He  col- 
lected what  he  could,  and  took  especial  care  to 
secure  a  costly  gold-lipped  vase  of  porcelain.  On 
his  way  out  he  stumbled.  The  vase  dropped 
from  Us  hand.  The  porcelain  was  broken,  but 
the  miser  stooped  to  gather  up  the  gold.    Smoke 
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covered  himt  and  he  did  not  rise  again.  He  died 
for  the  gold  lips  of  his  vase,  as  younger  gentle- 
men are  frequently  said  to  have  died  for  ruby 
lips  on  vessels  of  nxwe  precious  clay. 

That  I  may  not  begin  my  tale  too  soon,  let  me 
add  that  Philip  Roos  of  Tivoli  had  not  only  a 
father,  but  also  a  brother^  and  that  he  too  was  a 
remaii^ably  odd  man.  He  was  not  miserly,  he 
was  not  cheeiy,  but  he  was  magnificent.  His 
name  was  Nicolas,  and  he  too  was  a  painter.  He 
lived  at  Frankfort  in  an  enormous  house,  though 
he  was  as  poor  as  any  church  mouse  that  in- 
habits  a  cathedral.  He  had  an  immense  train  of 
miserable  servants — a  set  of  ragged  creatures 
who  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  laige  colony  of 
ghosts  by  whom  the  edifice  was  garrisoned.  That 
was  the  state  of  Nicolas  ;  he  had  grand  furniture 
as  well  as  a  great  mansion ;  the  only  vexation 
was  that  he  uid  his  people  generally  wanted 
victuals.  When  he  had  sold  a  picture  for  a  good 
price,  and  received  the  money,  he  would  come 
home  snufiing  the  air.  His  hungry  servants 
knew  then,  by  the  height  of  his  nose,  how  much 
he  had  with  him,  and  there  was  instantly  a  run- 
ning to  and  fro  vrith  the  most  eager  preparation 
for  festivity.  Fire  was  kindled  on  the  cold  hearths, 
lampa  were  lighted,  the  artist's  wife  wore  sump- 
tuous attire,  and  Nicolas  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
princely  pomp  until  the  money  was  all  gone. 
His  estahlishment  then  starved,  or  lived  upon 
their  credit,  and  the  ghostly  garrison  of  lacqueys 
held  the  fortress  against  all  assaults  from  the 
besieging  duns.  If  the  siege  became  too  hot,  the 
painter  woiked  with  zeal  and  finished  a  new  pic- 
ture. **  The  poor  creature,"  says  Weyerman, 
'*  took  up  and  put  down  his  brush  as  often  as  a 
suitor  puts  his  hat  off  and  on  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  a  prince."  Sometimes  when  matters  went 
very  ill  with  him,  the  distracted  nagnifioo  ordered 
all  doors  to  be  shut,  and  immured  himself  and 
his  men  alive  in  the  house  as  in  a  mausoleum. 

The  brother  of  this  Nieoks  was  Philip  Roos 
—the  Rose  of  Tivoli.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
encouraged  and  protected  by  a  liberal  and  kindly 
patron,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  at- 
tached him  to  his  court,  encouraged  him,  and 
developed  rapidly  his  taknt.  Further  to  assist 
in  his  development,  he  pbced  in  the  young 
painter's  hands  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  bade  him  go  and  become  perfoct  in  his  art 
by  studying  in  Italy. 

One  day  when  Philip,  then  aged  about  thirty, 
was  in  the  Champagna  of  Rome,  sketching  from 
nature,  there  drove  by  an  elegant  carriage,  in 
which  was  a  prosperous  old  gentleman,  with 
white  hairs,  a  painter  who  enjoyed  great  fome 
and  a  thriving  business.  Hyacinth  Brandi.  The 
old  gentleman  stopped  his  horses  and  alighted  to 
examine  Philip's  canvas.  That  was  Sie  first 
meeting  of  the  Hyacinth  with  the  Rose.  Great 
masters  of  punting  in  those  days  in  Rome  and 
Florence  habitually  qpoke  to  the  pupils  whom 
they  found  sketching  about  the  country,  assumed 
a  sociable,  paternal  tone,  corrected  errors,  gave 
advice,  even  made  alterations  on  the  canvas,  and 
somethnes  prtacnttd  aid  in  money  to  such  stu- 


dents as  were  poor.  Itafy  was  a  studio  in  which 
the  painters  lived  together  upon  tenns  that  be- 
came men  who  were  of  one  liberal  profossion — 
members,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  bouschokL 
Hyacinth  Brandi  liked  Roos's  goats  so  much,  and 
was  so  much  surprised  at  his  rapidity  of  touch, 
that,  as  he  wanted  somebody  to  paint  good  ani- 
mals into  some  pictures  of  his  own,  he  hospital^y 
bade  the  young  man  to  his  house. 

Phihp  went  willingly.  Brandi  had  commissions 
by  the  dosen  on  his  hands,  and  he  had  also  a 
charming  daughter.  Of  the  channing  daughter, 
and  Italian  b^uty,  Philip  had  a  passing  glimpse 
on  his  first  visit,  and  for  her  sake,  when  he  went 
up  to  Brandi's  painting  room,  he  so  recklessly 
praised  every  thing  that  he  saw  as  to  obtain  ait 
once  fireo  invitation  to  the  ok)  man's  intimacy. 
He  took  pains  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  a  iew 
days  iiat  Hyacinth's  daught^  inhabited  a  wing 
of  the  house  abutting  on  an  inner  garden.  One 
day,  therefore,  calling  when  Hyacinth  was  busy, 
he  said  that  he  would  wait  his  leisure  in  the  gar- 
den; and  having  matched  thither,  lay  under  n 
tree  to  look  out  for  the  windows  of  the  Udy. 
When  he  had  found  out  which  they  were,  he 
stationed  himself  under  them,  and  as  soon  as 
Miss  Brandi  a|^>eared  at  her  casement  made  her 
a  courteous  bow.  ^e  was  surprised;  but,  as 
she  saw  that  it  was  a  handsome  young  man  ivho 
bowed,  she  smiled  as  she  ihut  the  window  and 
departed.  From  tliat  point  the  Rose  proceeded 
in  due  time  to  conversations,  and  to  the  winning 
of  the  lady's  heart.  She  had  agreed  to  many 
him.  A  cruel  fiither  then  discovered  these  pro> 
ceedings,  forbade  Philip  admissi<m  to  his  house, 
and  shut  up  his  daughter  in  a  nunnery.  In  his 
anger  he  repeated  twenty  times  a  day  that  **  she 
was  not  reared  for  a  painter  of  beasts.** 

Philip  Roos  was  a  German  and  a  Protestant ; 
but  as  he  was  not  at  all  particular  about  his  relig- 
iouy  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  do  noUung 
better  than  renounce  his  errors,  and  throwmg 
himself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  Miss 
Brandi's  mother,  ask  of  the  mother  what  the  fo- 
ther  had  denied  him — the  young  lady's  hand  in 
marriage.  He  went,  therefore,  one  morning,  to 
the  house  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  and  represented 
himself  as  a  man  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
hmresy ;  the  prelate  was  charmed,  and,  claiming 
him  fcv  his  own  convert,  gave  him  instruction, 
and  enjoyed  the  baaoit  of  presenting  him  as  his 
own  gift  to  the  holy  Church.  Then  the  painter 
tokl  the  cardinal  the  story  of  his  love,  and  asked 
for  help.  On  the  day  foUowing,  the  cardinal 
called  on  the  Pope,  the  Pope  asked  who  was  the 
fother  of  the  young  lady. 

**  Brandi  the  painter." 

*'  Very  well,"  he  said ;  *'  then  they  are  both 
painters.  There  is  no  disparity  of  condition ;  I 
can  see  no  obstacle." 

Hyacinth  was  sent  for  to  the  Vatican;  it  was 
no  matter  to  the  Pope  whether  Roos  painted 
men  or  beaste  or  stones,  the  young  convert  de- 
served his  reward,  and  Brandi,  compelled  to  re- 
strain his  pride,  gave  up  his  daughter. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding,  Philip  Roos 
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sent  back  to  the  old  man  all  the  gurl's  clothes, 
ewen  to  her  ahoes  and  Mockingt,  saying  that  tbfi 
painter  of  beasts  wanted  none  of  his  frippery, 
and  that  her  beauty  was  his  wife*s  sufficient 
ornament.  Brandi,  who  was  a  very  rich  man, 
thereupon  disinherited  his  daughter,  and  left  her 
entirely  to  her  husband's  care. 

He  had  taken  her  to  a  strange  dwelling  near 
Tivoli,  at  some  distance  from  Rome.  The  house 
was  Ibrmed  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, and  was  situated  in  a  sort  of  loological 
garden,  that  was  full  of  birds  and  beasts  instead 
of  flowers.  Inside  and  outside  it  was  peopled 
with  pet  rats  and  mice,  dogs  and  cats,  oxen  and 
asses,  goats,  vultures,  owls,  and  other  such  com- 
pany. These  were  the  painter's  models  that  he 
kept  about  him,  and  it  was  no  pleasant  discovery 
for  the  poor  wife  to  make  during  her  honeymoon, 
when  it  appeared  that  her  husband  was  not  a 
whit  less  brutal  than  his  oxen  and  his  goats. 
He  never  stayed  long  with  her,  for  he  was  a 
cheery  fellow  who  had  both  his  business  and  his 
tavern  friends  at  Rome.  The  beautiful  young 
wife  soon  found  herself  left  by  the  week  together 
in  the  old  ruin,  which  was  much  more  picturesque 
\han  comfortable,  bewildered  by  the  incessant 
concert  made  out  of  the  crowing  of  cocks,  cluck- 
ing of  hens,  grunting  of  pigs,  barking  of  dogs, 
mewing  of  cats,  bleating  of  goats,  screeching  of 
owls,  lowing  of  oxen,  all  occasionally  enriched 
by  the  fine  tenor  notes  of  the  ass,  who  had  the 
best  voice  in  the  company.  Weyerman  says  that 
any  traveler  coming  upon  the  young  Roman  giri, 
living  there  all  alone  with  such  companions,  might 
have  taken  her  for  a  Circe  sunonnded  by  the 
victims  of  her  enchantment.  The  creatures 
seemed  to  be  all  besieging  her  with  cries  for 
restoration  to  their  pristine  shapes.  Poor  girl, 
the  only  victim  to  her  ofaaims  was  herself. 

Roos  and  his  servant  used  to  quit  her,  and  set 
out  for  Rome,  where  the  master  spent  roUictog 
days  in  taverns,  and  when  money  failed  dashed 
off  a  picture,  which  the  man  sold  to  the  first  pur- 
chaser who  would  give  for  it  enough  to  keep  the 
merry  game  alive.  His  pictures  were  in  this 
way  made  so  cheap  that  they  lost  all  re^Mcta- 
bility,  and  formed  but  a  poor  source  of  subsistence 
to  their  author.  Yet  his  genius  had  no  rival  then 
upon  the  spot,  and  he  might  have  easily  become 
a  wealthy  man. 

The  society  of  painters  firom  the  Netherlands 
at  Rome — a  society  that  called  itself  the  Bent- 
styled  Roos  Mercury  for  his  rapidity,  a  quality 
in  which  he  was  equaled  by  no  artist  of  his  time 
Count  Martenitz,  an  Austrian  embassador,  and 
General  Roos,  a  Swede,  famous  for  dueUng  pro- 
pensities, once  disputed  on  the  subject  of  the 
speed  of  hand  that  characterixed  Philip  Roos  the 
pwnter.  The  Count  betted  a  number  of  gold 
pieces  that  Philip  would  begin  and  complete  a 
picture  while  they  played  a  certain  game  of  cards, 
that  usually  occupied  about  thirty  minutes ;  as 
we  might  now  say,  while  they  played  a  rubber. 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  the  painter  readily  enough 
•obmitted  to  the  trial.  Easel  and  brushes  were 
^>Tought  into  the  drawing-room,  and  a  canva*  of 


the  size  usually  employed  for  the  sketching  of  a 
head— 4  itla  di  ttiUk — was  hiid  upon  the  easel  to 
be  filled.  The  gentlemen  sat  down  to  their  cards, 
and  Roos  began  to  paint.  Before  the  game  was 
over  he  informed  them  that  his  work  was  done. 
He  had  covered  the  canvas  with  a  shepherd  and 
two  or  three  sheep  and  goats  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  landscape.  The  General  paid  his  lost  bet, 
of  which  some  of  the  gold  pieces  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  artist,  who,  within  a  few  hours, 
managed  to  transfer  them  to  the  pocket  of  a 
tavern-keeper. 

The  same  painter  once  having  aspired  to  exe- 
cute a  grand  piece,  tookacanvas  forty  feet  square. 
In  sixteen  days  he  filled  it,  having  put  upon  it  in 
that  time  six  hundred  figures  of  animals.  In  the 
foreground  were  horses  and  oxen  of  the  size  of 
life :  others  were  in  the  distance,  and  they  Were 
all  so  well  designed  and  grouped,  and  placed  in 
so  con4>lete  a  landscape,  that  nothing  but  the 
united  testimony  of  many  pe<^le  woidd  indnoe 
belief  that  he  had  not  spent  many  months  in  the 
production  of  the  piece ;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
rapidity,  his  work  was  good :  of  course  his  best 
pictures  were  those  that  he  composed  with  caie 
and  much  deliberation,  but  in  his  most  rapid 
painting  he  was  always  accurate  in  ouUhie, 
harmonious  in  color,  and  above  all  remarkable 
for  skill  in  grouping,  and  for  the  variety  of  effect 
that  he  had  at  his  command.  His  backgrounds 
were  all  different  He  never  repeated  himself, 
and  he  drew  animals  of  any  kind,  not  being  ad- 
dieted  qiedally  to  dogs  or  cows  or  goats  or  sheep. 

These  were  the  talenU  that  he  wasted.  They 
scarcely  paid  his  tavern  bills,  and  ill  maintained 
his  wifo.  That  ill-foted  woman  lived  as  she 
a>uld,  hungrily  at  Tivofi,  not  only  wanting  proper 
maintenance  herself,  but  unable  to  provide  proper- 
ly for  the  animals  that  constantly  distracted  her 
with  hmgiy  cries.  When  her  husband  came  to 
her  somedmes  for  a  few  days,  and  brought  vnth 
him  a  very  little  money,  he  was  deaf  to  all  her 
pleadings.  Then  she  fell  into  a  melaaeholy  si- 
lence, and  he  found  her  dull,  so  that  he  traveled 
back  the  sooner  to  his  jolty  company. 

The  painter's  servant  took  advantage  of  his 
master's  folly.  That  shrewd  follower  had  saved 
a  little  money,  and  he  borrowed  more.  Then 
when  the  Rose  of  Tivoli  got  caught  in  a  tavern, 
he  painted  a  picture  wherri>y  to  effect  his  escape, 
and  sent  off  his  man  to  sell  it  **  to  the  first  dealer 
he  found,  who  was  not  too  much  of  a  tUef  ;*'  the 
man  carried  it  to  a  xoom  of  Us  own,  locked  it  up, 
and  brought  back  out  of  his  own  money,  as  if 
from  the  dealers,  whatever  price  he  soppoeed 
would  be  enough  to  satisfy  his  master.  In  that 
way  he  not  only  accumulated  a  great  number  of 
Roos's  works,  but  at  the  same  thne  withheld 
them  from  the  market,  and  enhanced  their  money 
vahie.  When  Roos  died  he  sold  off  his  coBection, 
and  acquired  a  little  fortune. 

Of  Philip,  as  of  his  brother  Nicolas,  it  was 
easy  to  see  at  a  glance  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  money  in  his  pocket.  Hik  oonteaporaxiee 
have  reeofded  that  whenever  he  hod  an  emp^ 
pocket  he  sneaked  along  the  houso-^^  with  a 
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may  appear  before  Him  without  rancor  in  our 
hearts." 

*'Amen!*'an«weredLe£rniann;  **  and  may  God 
forgive  as  at  we  forgire  each  other  !*' 

Then,  looking  op,  they  perceifed  a  pale  Ugfat 
on  one  aide :  it  was  the  dawn. 

The  wind  appeared  to  change  and  link ;  the 
balloon  began  to  descend  alowly ;  and  a  Httle 
hope  re-animated  their  hearts.  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  country  began  to  rBq>pear.  It  seemed 
like  a  resurrection  to  them.  The  eaith  existed 
•till,  and  for  them ;  and  the  balloon  contiaued  to 
descend.  They  soon  distinguished  the  villages 
and  fields.     Suddenly  Ritter  joyfully  exclaimed  : 

**  It  is  Loerrach  !**  and  Fforence,  revived  and 
thankful,  recognised  their  old  house  and  mea- 
dows. 

But  at  this  moment  the  balloon  seemed  begin- 
ning to  reascend  on  a  fresh  wind.  Florence 
clasped  her  hands. 

**  Is  there  no  means  of  stopping  iti"  she  cried, 
imploringly. 

"  There  is  one,'*  said  Loffmann,  "  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  one.** 

<*Oh,let  us  try  it!**  cried  Ritter;  ''nothing can 
be  worse  than  last  night  !** 

Loffinarai  stepped  caotiously  on  the  edge  of 
the  car,  and  hanging  on  by  the  cords,  thrust  the 
•pike  of  his  wall^g-staff  through  the  silk  of  the 
balloon.  The  gas  rushed  out  with  a  roar ;  the 
balloon  sank  with  frightful  nqtidity,  and  the  trav- 
elen  shut  theur  eyes  in  terror.  A  violent  bun^ 
came,  and  they  found  themselves  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  a  pine-tree,  with  the  car  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  same  day,  Loffinann 
and  Ritter  were  leaning  out  of  the  window  of 
the  old  house — the  disputed  property — to  which 
Michael  had  conducted  his  two  companions  after 
their  common  deliverance.  Their  mutual  con- 
gratulations had  at  first  quite  occupied  their 
minds ;  but  now  that  the  first  feeUngs  of  relief 
had  passed  away,  Ritter  began  to  feel  his  men- 
aced interests  reawakening  within  bun. 

He  was  still  leaning  silently  on  the  wooden 
balcony,  when  Christian,  who  had  been  looking 
out  intently  ail  over  the  coontiy,  suddenly  asked, 

**  How  frr  does  your  demesne  extend  V* 

Michael  started,  as  if  his  conscience  told  him 
his  guest  had  divined  his  secret  thoughts. 

**Ah!  you  want  to  know  how  much  your 
cause  will  gain  for  yout**  he  answered,  bitterly. 

*'  Upon  my  word  I  was  not  thinking  of  it  !**  re- 
plied Lofihiann,  but  he  looked  disconcerted. 

**  You  need  not  bhish  about  it,*'  said  Ritter ; 
'*  we  each  have  confidence  in  our  ovm  rights, 
naturally.     I  will  show  you  the  demesne.*' 

And  he  pointed  out  woods  and  fields,  one  after 
another,  far  and  near. 

'*  It  seems  a  wonderfully  well-cultivated  prop- 
erty,** observed  Christian. 

**  I  have  given  every  thought  and  hour  I  pos- 
setsed  to  it,*'  replied  Michael.  «*  I  had  h<^  to 
eontinae  my  improvements;  but  who  can  teU 
how  many  or  how  few  days  it  may  perhaps  still 
be  mine  1     Perhaps,  already — " 


As  he  said  these  words,  Florenoe  entered  ;  aiie 
seemed  troubled  as  she  advanced,  hoftding  «  letto' 
in  her  hand. 

**U  that  from  M.  Liioff!"  adwl  MidMl,  aid 
be  tamed  pale. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  the  girl. 

**  Then  the  judgment  is  praaouneed,  and  ve 
shall  soon  know — " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  letter,  b«t 
the  hand  trembled.  Florence  took  it  between 
hers;  and  looking  timidly  at  Lofeann,  said 
gently — 

**  Whatever  happens,  do  not  let  us  forget  that 
we  have  forgiven  each  other !" 

''The  letter!  the  letter!"  cried  MiiAael,  im- 
patiently.    The  girl  drew  back  a  step. 

*'  Promise  to  submit  quietly,  and  not  angrily, 
to  the  decision,"  she  said.  And  pointing  to  tiw 
biM,  where  the  pine-tree  which  had  entangled 
them  was  stiil  visible,  she  added,  solemnly — 

"  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  onr  night  in  the 
clouds  1" 

Ritter  and  Lofimann  looked  at  each  odwr. 
For  a  moment  they  each  hesitated,  aid  then  held 
out  their  hands  both  together. 

"Ah,"  cried  Michael,  "it  shall  not  be  asid 
that  in  danger  alone  our  hearts  were  disposed  to 
mercy !  Saved  by  the  goodness  of  God,  let  ns 
prove  our  gratitude  by  our  submissian.  We  have 
\eh  our  enmity  in  the  doods— ^o  not  let  us  re- 
turn to  it  on  earth.  Whatever  this  letter  may 
announce,  I  declare  that  I  will  accept  my  fete  with 
peace  and  calmness." 

**  And  for  myself,  I  shall  thank  Heaven  for 
having  gained  a  fnend,"  answered  Christian, 
"even  if  it  tells  me  of  the  min  of  all  my 
hopes." 

Florence  gave  the  letter  to  her  Wother.  He 
opened  it  with  a  firm  hand,  and  turned  slightly 
pale. 

"  Yon  are  in  your  qwn  house,  Loflfmann,"  said 
he,  turning  to  the  young  man. 

♦•  In  my  fevor !"  cried  Loffinann,  joyfully. 

"  You  are  master  of  all  that  belonged  to  your 
cousin  ;  his  demesne  is  your»~*' 

"  A  demesne  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  ha^ 
piness  of  a  friend,"  inlemipted  Loffinann,  and 
he  tore  the  letter  in  pieces. 

Ritter  beheld  him  with  astonishment :  Fkirenee 
clasped  her  hands. 

"  Yes,**  eootinoed  the  young  man ;  "  I  came  m 
here  as  a  guest,  and  I  will  not  remain  as  an  en- 
emy. He  who  has  received  me  so  kimfly  shall 
himself  be  the  ari>iter  of  our  rights." 

"  Mo !"  cried  Ritter.    "  Ah !  if  I  could  choose !" 

Lofifmann  turned  a  look  fiiD  of  tenderness  on 
Florence,  who  cast  down  her  eyes ;  then  taking 
Michael's  hand — 

"  It  is  for  her  who  began  our  friendship  to  tie 
the  knot  which  shall  biml  us  to  each  other,  and 
render  our  division  of  rights  more  easy,"  said  he. 

"Howl"  asked  Michael,  astonished. 

"  By  enabling  friends  to  become  brothers." 

Ritter  smiled,  as  Flomce  hid  her  blushing 
face  in  his  bosom^  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Leff- 
roann. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  final  pasta^  of  the  bill  oiganizixig  ^vem- 
menta  in  the  mew  Territoriea  of  Kansaa  and 
Nebraaka,  haa  been  the  erent  of  leading  inteieat 
during  the  past  month.  Our  laa(  Record  mentioned 
that,  on  reaching  the  House  (lom  the  Senate,  the 
bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cutting  of  New  York»  had 
been  referred  to  the  Cwnmittee  of  the  Whol*.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Richardaon,  Chainnan  of  the 
Committee  by  which  it  had  been  reported,  raored 
(hat  the  House  resolre  iuelTinto  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  declaring  his  pur* 
pose,  if  the  motion  should  pass,  to  propose  to  lay 
aside  all  business  which  had  precedence  of  the  Ne« 
braska  Bill  on  the  calendar.  Mr.  Richardson's  no* 
tion  was  carried— Yeas,  100;  Nays,  88,  Eighteen 
bills  were  then  taken  up  in  succession,  and  laid 
aside  by  rote  of  the  Committee.  The  Nebraska 
Bill  was  then  taken  up.  Mr.  Richardson  offered  a 
substitute  for  the  bill  as  it  came  £rom  the  Senate^ 
the  only  difference  being,  tiiat  the  clause  confining 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  Territories  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  was  omitted  in  the  substitute. 
The  subject  was  then  discussed,  under  the  rule 
permitting  speeches  of  an  hour,  until  Friday  the 
12th,  when  Mr.  Rich^dson  offered  a  resolution  to 
terminate  debate  on  the  bill  the  next  day  at  noon. 
He  said  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  was  a  special  or- 
der for  Tuesday  the  16th,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
dispose  of  this  matter  as  speedily  as  poasible.  He 
mored  the  previous  question  on  his  resolution. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  resisted  taking  a  vote  on 
this  proposition,  by  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on 
the  table,  to  excuse  members  (torn  voting,  dtc.,  on 
each  of  which  they  called  the  Yeas  and  Nays,  until 
Friday  evening,  when  by  general  consent  the  House 
adjourned.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Richardson  having  ^ 
modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  close  debate  on  the 
Nebraska  Bill  in  five  minutes  after  the  House  should 
again  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  after  some  slight  debate  the  House 
a4ioumed.  On  Monday  the  I5th,  Mr.  Richardson 
withdrew  his  resolution,  and  offered  one  to  extend 
the  debate  on  the  bill  until  Triday  the  Idth  at  noon, 
and  on  that  he  demanded  the  previous  question. 
He  afterward  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  to 
enable  him  to  offer  a  resolution  terminating  debate 
on  the  Nebraska  Bill  on  Saturday  the  20th  at  noon, 
and  postppning  the  consideration  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Bill  until  the  24th.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried—Ayes, 137 ;  Nays,  66 ;  and  Mr.  Richardson 
moved  the  previous  question  on  his  resolution. 
After  a  good  deal  of  confused  debate,  mainly  per- 
sonal, the  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
seconded.  The  first  branch  of  Mr.  Richardi^n's 
resolution,  terminating  debate,  was  then  passed^- 
Ayes,  114;  Nays,  59;  and  the  second,  postponing 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  was  also  passed  by  a  vole 
of  123  to  53.  On  Tuesday  the  lOth,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which 
was  debated  by  various  members  until  Saturday, 
when  the  bill  came  up  for  final  action.  Mr.  Edger- 
ton,  after  the  first  section  had  been  read,  moved  to 
substitute  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  at  its  last 
session.  Mr.  WsUey,  of  Massadmsetts,  moved  an 
amendment,  that  the  Territorial  government  shall 
not  be  created  during  the  preaeat  year.  This  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  103  to  77.  Mr.Peekham»  of 
New  York,  moved  to  hare  but  one  Territorial  sov- 
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emment  instead  of  two— Rejected,  100  to  83.  Mr. 
Mace,  of  Indiana,  moved  an  amendment,  that  the 
Territoiaal  licpslature  shall  not  have  power  to  ad- 
mit Of  exclude  slavery  at  any  tisse  by  law.  This 
was  r^Med,  04  to  76w  Mr.  Paiker,  of  Indira, 
offered  an  amendment  proposing  bounties  to  eaal- 
grants  to  Nebraska— Lost,  65  to  66.  Mr.  Hague, 
of  New  York,  offered  an  amendment,  that  the  bBl 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  Indian  title  shall  be 
extinguished— Lost,  84  to  63.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Maine, 
offered  an  amendment,  that  the  Legislature  shall 
have  power  to  exclude  or  establish  sUvery  as  it 
may  see  proper.  This  was  rejected,  91  to  71.  Mr. 
EHet,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  an  amendment,  tint 
the  States  that  may  be  formed  out  of  the  Territory 
shall  be  admitted  without  slavery.  This  was  re- 
jected, and  the  House  adjourned.  On  Monday  the 
22d,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  House  voted 
to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  Ayes  10^  to  70  Nays— Mr.  Olda,  of 
Ohio,  taking  the  Chair,  the  questioa  was  thea 
stated  to  be  on  the  substitute  offend  by  Mr.  Edger- 
ton  for  the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Richardson  in 
place  of  the  bill  as  it  came  horn  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  the  bill— saying  that  his  object  was  to 
cut  off  all  amendments,  and  secure  a  vote  upon  the 
bill.  By  the  119th  rule  of  the  House  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  has  precedwM^  of  a 
motion  to  amend,  and,  if  carried,  was  equivalent  to 
the  rejection  of  the  bill.  If,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  to  his  morion  and  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause,  that  action  could  be  reported  to 
the  House — ^the  House  could  then  disagree  to  the 
report — ^Mr.  Richardson  could  offer  his  substitute, 
aiiid  in  that  way  all  amendments  oouM  be  shut  out, 
and  a  vote  had  on  the  bill.  Several  points  of  order 
were  made  against  the  motion,  which  afterward 
passed  by  a  vote  of  Yeas,  103;  Nays,  22.  Mr. 
Richardson  then  moved  that  the  Committee  rise 
and  report  this  action  to  the  House — the  vote  re- 
ported on  this  motion  was.  Ayes,  101;  Noes,  2. 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  Olds)  Uisn  reported  to  the 
House  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had  stniek 
out  the  enacting  clause.  Mr.  Richardson  demand- 
ed the  previous  question  on  this  report  Several 
motions  to  adjourn  were  made  and  lost.  Mr.  Good- 
rich, of  Massaehusetts,  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting.  Mr.  Clingman  raised  the  point  of  order, 
that,  the  motion  could  not  be  entertained,  as  the  pre- 
vious question  had  been  demanded.  The  Speaker 
decided  Mr.  Goodrich's  motion  to  be  in  order.  Mr. 
Clin^pnan  appealed,  and  the  House,  by  a  rote  of 
Yeas,  82 ;  Nays,  100,  lefiised  to  sustain  the  Speak- 
er's decision.  By  a  vote  of  98  to  87,  the  House 
also  reversed  the  Speaker's  decision,  that  a  motion 
to  adjourn  was  in  order.  After  several  other  mo- 
tions had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Richardson**  de 
mand  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded.  Ayes, 
117;  Nays,  94— the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  was  dis- 
agreed to.  Yeas,  97;  Nays,  117— and  Mr.  Riehaid- 
son  moved  to  substitute  for  the  bill  as  reported^  d» 
same  bill,  with  the  clause  exclucting  aliens  fiwn 
voting  omitted.  On  this  motion  he  demanded  the 
previous  question,  which  was  seconded,  and  tha 
main  question  ordered  to  be  put— Yeas,  116 ;  Nays, 
90.  The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.,  Richardson  was 
then  agreed  to.  Yeas,  115;  Nays,  96.    The  bill  was 
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then  ordered  to  be  engiotaed  for  a  third  reading — 
Yeaa,  112 ;  Nays,  09.  The  ouettion  then  being  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Richardson  de- 
manded the  previous  question,  which  was  second- 
ed, and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas.— Messrs.  AkerenaMt,  Aiken,  Jss.  C.  Allan, 
Willis  Allen,  Ashe,  David  J.  Bailey,  T.  H.  Bayly.  Barks- 
dsle,  Barry,  BcU,  Boeoek,  Beyes,  BneklnildffB,  BrtdgM, 
Brooks,  CssUe,  CHwisfn,  Chrisonn,  Cluiitkwall,  Claik, 
QUnimsn,  Cobb,  Co^alt^  Cee,  Craifs,  Cumtng,  C«- 
tine.  Joka  O.  Davfti,  Dawson,  Disney,  DowdeU,  Donbar, 
DvSouun,  E<kly,  Edmnndson,  J.  M.  Elliott,  SogUsk, 
Fanlkiier,  Florenee,  Ooode,  Oreen,  OrBenwood,  Greg, 
Hamilton,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  Hendricks,  Henn,  Hib- 
bard,  BiU,  HiUyer,  Honstoa,  IngersoU,  O.  W.  Jones,  J. 
O.  Jones,  Roland  Jones,  ICelt^  JCor,  KIdwell,  Korta, 
Lsmb,  Une,  Latbssr^  Letcher,  LUly,  LhuUfr,  MaedonakI, 
MeDongall,  McNair,  Mazwdl,  May,  Jifkn  O.  MHOer, 
nmUh  Miller,  Olds,  MoHlMai  Wkftr,  Orr,  Paekor,  Per- 
Uw,  Phclpe,  Phillipe,  Powdl,  JVtstoa,  Xtsdy,  Rmm, 
BklMidsoa,  Rkldte,  Bobbins,  Rowe,  RoAn,  Shannon, 
Shaw,  Shower,  Singleton,  B.  A.  Smith,  Wm.  Smith, 
Wm.  R.  Smiths  Geo.  W.  Smyth,  Snodgrass,  F.  P.  Stan- 
ton, Richard  H.  Stanton,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Stranb, 
Darld  Stuart,  John  J.  Tsylor,  Tweed,  Vail,  Yansant, 
Walbrtdge,  Walker,  Walsh,  Warren,  Weelbrook,  Witte, 
D.  B.  Wright,  H.  B.  Wright,  and  ZMiet^tr-ilt. 

Nats.— Meesn.  BM,  Banks,  Bdeher,  Bcimctt,  Bm^ 
sen,  Benton,  AwTi  CmmpbeU,  CmrffoOm^  CkandUr, 
Cr$ekerf  Cutkmi,  Cutis,  T.  Davis,  Dean,  De  Witt,  Dick, 
lNicinMot^  DrosA,  Eastman,  Edgarton,  AfanofuU,  TheoiM 
D.  EUoit  filUson,  £<A«r94|rt,  Everkart,  Fttrit^,  Fenton, 
nofUty  Fuller,  OamMe,  Gk|dings,  Ooodnck^  ^^^A  ^' 
Harlan^  A.  J.  Harlan,  HtBrriam^  Hastings,  Jlisoefi,  Bie9- 
ter,  Howe,  Hvghes,  HwU,  Johnson,  D.  T.  Jones,  Kitt- 
ledge,  Efinr,  Lindsley,  Lyoa,  McCtdioch,  Mass,  Jfette- 
worn,  MayaU,  MeecAcm,  Middienoartk,  MiDsoa,  Margan, 
Monteon,  Murray,  Nlehels,  Noble,  Norton,  A.  Oliver, 
Parker,  Peek,  Peokhsm,  Fenmmgtxm,  Bishop  Parkins, 
Pratt,  PrmgU,  Purpemr,  Dtnrid  RiickU,  Thomas  Ritehay, 
Roger;  RuM^U,  SahU,  Sage,  Sapp,  Seymour,  ^tstsioM, 
SkdtoD,  Gerrit  Smith,  H.  L.  Stevens,  Stratton,  A.  Stnait, 
J.  L.  TVqrfor,  N.  O.  Taylor,  Thurston,  TVocy,  Trout, 
V^kam,  Wade,  WaUey,  Stikm  B.  Wa^ikume,  Itrad 
Waokhwm,  WaUs,  John  Wentworth,  Tapfom  Wemtmortk, 
Wheder,  and  Ystes-lOO. 

The  names  in  Italics,  as  given  above,  are  Whigs. 
Of  the  113  afRrmative  votes,  12  were  given  by 
Whigs,  and  58  by  DemocraU,  from  the  Slaveholding 
States,  and  the  remaining  44  by  Democrats  from 
the  Free  States.  Of  the  100  negative  votes,  7  were 
given  by  Southern  Whigs,  2  1^  Southern  Demo- 
orata,  44  by  Northern  Whigs,  43  by  Northern  Dem- 
ocrats, and  4  by  Free  Soil  members. In  the 

Senate  the  bill  vfas  taken  up  on  the  25th.  Mr. 
Pearce,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  restore  the  clause 
restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  citiaens  of  the 
United  States.  This  motion  and  the  bill  generally 
were  warmly  debated  for  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bell, 
at  great  length,  denounced  the  misrepresentations 
that  had  been  made  of  his  eourse,  and  said  he  had 
never  been  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Missouri  Oom- 
promise.  Mr.  Seward  spoke  at  some  length  upon 
the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  and  upon  the  con- 
test between  Slavery  and  Freedom,  of  which  this 
bill  was  only  o&e  of  the  incidents.  The  amend- 
ment was  r^ieeted,  41  to  7,  and  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  House,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  13. 

The  other  proceedinss  of  Congress  have  been  of 
bnt  little  interest.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Senator 
Cass  made  a  very  bng  speech  in  &vor  of  religious 
liberty,  and  of  instructing  American  representatives 
abroad  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  American  citisens 
in  foreign  countries  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise 
,  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  the  performance  of 
leligknU  worship.    A  large  part  of  the  speech  was 


in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Uughns,  w]m» 
has  published  a  r^inder,  in  which  he  holds  th— 
while  civil  govenunenta  have  no  right  to  e^ioim 
upon  any  person  the  doing  of  acu  wiiich  his  ooa- 
science  condemns,  they  have  a  right  to  forbid  tko 
performance  of  acta  which  his  conscience  may  in- 
quire.  On  the  10th,  Mr.  Mallory  offered  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  recent  acta  of  the  Spanish 
government  were  calculated  to  create  the  appre- 
hension that  it  was  designed  to  place  Cuba  in  tiM 
hands  of  the  negro  population,  and  that  such  a  step 
would  be  deemed  by  the  United  States  inconsistent 
wiUi  theu  progress,  their  prosperity,  and  the  civili- 

aation  of  the  age Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  a 

letter  dated  May  21,  remgna  his  seat  in  the  Senaia 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  his  health.  Tba 
Governor  has  appointed  Hon.  J.  R.  RockweU  to 

fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. On  the  31st  of 

May,  President  Pierce  issued  a  proclamation,  stat- 
ing that  information  had  been  rrceived  that  sundry 
persotu  in  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  or- 
ganising and  fitting  out  a  military  expedition  for  the 
invasion  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  said  undertaking 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  expreM  stipulation 
of  treaties  between  the  Uhited  States  and  Spain* 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  nation,  and  in 
violation  of  the  obvious  duties  and  obligations  of 
faithful  and  patriotic  citisens.  He  therefore  warns 
all  persons  that  the  General  Government  claioia  it 
as  a  right  and  duty  to  interpose  for  the  honor  of  its 
flag,  the  lighta  of  ita  citisens,  the  national  security, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  from 
whatever  quarter  menaced  \  and  it  will  not  fail  to 
prosecute  with  due  energy  all  those  who,  unmind- 
ful of  their  own  and  their  conntry*s  fame,  presume 
thus  to  disregard  the  laws  of  the  land  and  our  treaty 
obligations.  He  therefore  earnestly  exhorta  aU 
good  citisens  ta  discountenance  and  prevent  any 
movement  in  conflict  with  law  and  national  faith; 
and  especially  charges  the  several  district  attorneys, 
collectors,  ai&d  other  officers  Of  the  United  States, 
civil  or  military,  having  lawful  power  in  the  prem- 
ises, to  exert  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  authority  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
United  States. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  10th 
of  May.  Tho  weather  had  been  favorable  to  the 
working  of  the  mines,  and  also  to  the  agricultural 
interesta  of  the  State.  The  grain  season  was  likely 
to  be  later  than  usual,  but  none  the  leas  productive. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  population  are  turning 
their  attention  to  fanning,  and  every  thing  indicatea 
that  the  State  would  become  far  less  dependent  on 
importa  for  ita  general  supplies  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  The  Legislature  a4|oumcd  on  the  15th. 
In  aMessage  to  that  body,  the  Governor  states  that 
the  public  lands  in  the  State  applicable  to  purposes 
of  education,  amount  to  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres.  M.  Dillon,  the  French  Consul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  indicted  for  an  alleged  participation 
in  the  enlistment  of  Frenchmen  in  California  for 
service  under  the  Mexican  flag.  The  Expedition 
of  Captain  Walker  has  been  completely  broken  up. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  a  Mexican  party  of  about 
ninety  men,  under  Melendrez.  made  an  attack  on 
Walker*s  force  at  Guadalupe,  and  skirmishings 
vrere  kept  up  between  them*  with  losses  on  both  sides, 
until  the  7Ui  of  May,  when  Walker  had  reached  the 
State  line,  and  surrendered  himself  and  his  com- 
mand to  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  by 
whom  they  were  taken  to  San  Francisco,  whete 
they  would  be  tried  for  a  violation  of  the  Neutrality 
Laws  of  the  United  States,    This  will  put  an  end 
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to  invMioiis  of  Mexican  territory  from  that  quarter 
for  the  present. 

From  Ongvm  there  is  no  news  of  special  interest. 
The  Legislatare  was  to  adSoam  on  the  28th  of 
April.  A  general  war  has  broken  out  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  question  of  organising  a  State 
government  and  applying  for  admission  to  the 
Union,  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  ^-ihe  public 
feeling  seemed  to  be  in  &iror  of  it. 

From  the  Samdwieh  I^amdt  we  learn  that  the  pro- 
ject of  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  sgain 
exeiting  attention.  In  die  Hawuian  Legislature, 
on  the  20th  of  April,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  made  a  report  on  various  petitions  on  ^e 
att^{ect,  vhieh  had  been  referred  to  them*-to  the 
effect  that  it  was  a  matter  over  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  no  control,  as  it  belonged  exclusiirely  to 
the  tieaty-making  power  >-the  report  also  expresses 
foil  confidence  in  the  action  of  the  King  and  his 
Council.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Giegg,  the 
United  States  Commercial  Agent  at  the  Islands, 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  annexatios ;  and,  aecordiug  to  rumor,  his 
effbrta  are  likely  t6  be  attended  with  a  good  degree 
of  success. 

Ftqm  New  Mtxko  we  have  intelligence  of  a  9e* 
▼ere  engagement  at  Taos,  between  two  companl«# 
of  United  States  dragoons,  numbering  sixty  in  ^l» 
under  command  of  Captain  Magruder  and  Lieuten- 
ant Davidson,  and  about  three  hundred  Apscbe  and 
Utah  Indians.  The  United  States  troops  had 
twenty-two  kilted,  and  twenty-one  wounded :  only 
aeren  escaped.  The  Indians  retreated  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  whither  tb<7  were  pur- 
sued by  Colonel  Coole,  with  nearfy  two  hundred 
drsgoons  and  riflemen.  Colonel  C.  came  upon 
their  camp,  and  took  them  by  surprise,  on  the  8th 
of  April.  The  Indians  made  a  desi>erate  resistance, 
but  were  routed  with  tervte  loss :  they  were  pur- 
sued for  a  long  distance  through  tery  deep  snow, 
and  over  an  exce«ding(y  rough  eountiy,  and  driven 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory. 
KBXfCO. 
Santa  Anna,  on  his  return  to  the  capital  from  the 
Southwestern  District,  officially  announced  a  com- 
plete victory  over  General  Alvares,  the  leader  of  the 
insurrectioa«  ordered  the  most  profuse  rejoicings 
over  the  result,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vite Airthe^  loans  in  aid  of  the  government.  Later 
adkiees  render  it  certain  that  he  was  repulsed,  and 
tJtat  General  Alvarez  in  fact  achieved  a  substantial 
victory.  Santa  Anna  reached  Acapulco  on  the  19th 
of  April,  with  about  six  thousand  men.  He  was  at- 
tacked the  next  day,  and  completely  routed ;  his 
troops  were  pursued,  and  several  engagementa  t<k>k 
place  between  the  opposing  forces,  in  all  of  which 
Santa  Anna  was  defeated ;  and  it  was  with  a  good 
deal  of  diAeulty  that  he  succeeded  in  makmg  his 
escape.  The  affairs  of  the  government  are  in  great 
eonfiision,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  new  change 
is  close  at  hand. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 
So  far  as  eventa  are  concerned,  the  war  in  East- 
em  Europe  makes  but  little  progress.  No  decisive 
or  important  engagement  has  yet  taken  place ;  no 
great  movement  has  been  made  on  either  side,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  contending  parties  is  rather  that 
of  preparation  for  war  than  of  a  hearty  and  sealous 
prosecution  of  it.  Some  slight  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Russian  troops  have  been  made  since 
Prince  Paskiewitch  assumed  command.  The  right 
wing  of  the  army  has  evacuated  Lesser  Wallachia, 
by  what  appears  to  be  a  retrograde  movement ;  and 


the  Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha  have  remained  eom* 
pletely  inactive  since  taking  possession  of  it  The 
fortress  of  Silistria  has  been  attacked  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  only  from  a  distance,  and  without  any 
marked  resuUs.  The  Russian  reserves,  at  the  latest 
sdvices,  were  taking  position  on  the  Sereth,  ariver 
which  flows  from  the  Bukowine,  parallel  to  the  front- 
ier of  Transylvania.  By  this  movement  the  front 
of  their  army  is  turned  rather  toward  the  Weat  than 
the  South,  making  Moldavia  the  base  of  operations, 
and  threatening  Austria  instead  of  Turkey.  This 
movement  has  created  some  uneasiness  at  Tienna, 
and  has  led  to  the  dispatch  of  an  Austrian  force  of 
85,000  under  General  Scfaliok  to  the  menaced 
frontier.  The  Austrian  government  abstains  from 
making  any  eiqilieit  statement  to  the  Western  Pow. 
ers  of  her  6b§9ct  in  taking  this  step,  but  it  is  clearly 
designed  to  enable  her  to  act  with  effoct  either 
againK  Russia  or  Turkey  as  she  may  ultimately 
elect.  Indeed  this  is  substantially  stated  by  the 
Emperor  "in  a  letter  to  General  Schlick.  Mean- 
time attempte  at  negotiation  have  not  been  aband- 
oned. A  treaty  has  Just  been  published  between 
Austria  and  Prossia,  dated  the  20th  of  April,  in 
which  those  two  powers  mutually  guarantee  to  each 
pther  the  whole  of  their  respective  territories,  and 
engage  to  resist  in  common  every  attack,  no  matter 
from  what  quarter  it  may  come.  They  also  agree  to 
support  each  other  in  any  advance  which  either  nkay 
make  in  support  of  Gennan  intereste.  They  fiirther 
declare  that  Uie  indefinite  occupation  of  thsBultan's 
territory  on  the  Lower  Danube  by  the  Russian 
troops  will  endanger  the  political,  moral,  and  mate- 
rial intereste  of  the  whole  Germanic  Confederation, 
as  well  as  of  their  own  states,  and  that  this  danger 
will  augment  in  proportion  as  Russia  encroaches  on 
the  Turkish  dominions.  They  then  refer  with  an 
expression  of  hope  to  the  last  aasurances  given  at 
Berlin  by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg ;  but,  in  case 
the  Prussian  propositions  dispatched  from  Berlii^ 
on  the  8thof  April  should  not  be  sudcessful  in  ob- 
taining the  required  aecurity  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Principalitiea,  they  can  expreasly  provide  a  more 
special  engagement  for  their  intervention. 

If  these  hopes  shall  be  disappointed,  the  Austrian 
Government  binds  itself  to  require  the  Russian 
Court  to  suspend  the  advance  of  ite  army  into  Tur- 
key, and  to  give  securities  for  the  speedy  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities,  and  the  propoaitions  are  also 
to  be  energetically  supported  by  Prussia.  Should 
the  reply  of  the  Imperial  Court  be  unfovorable,  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  (by  which  we  presume 
that  Austria  is  meant)  will  adopt  measures  in  order 
to  obtain  this  security.  In  the  event  of  an  incor- 
poration of  thePrincipalities,  or  an  attack  or  passage 
of  the  Balkan,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  both  the  Ger- 
man Powers  agree  to  Join  in  a  declaration  of  offens- 
ive hostilities.  It  is  deemed  quite  likely  that  Rus- 
sia will  pursue  a  policy  which  will  in  their  literal 
senae  fulfill  these  conditions,  in  order  to  prevent 
Austria  and  Prussia  from  Joining  the  Western 
Powers. 

The  Russian  troops  on  the  Danube  now  number 
about  180,000  men,  disposed  as  follows :  the  right, 
as  already  stated,  has  taken  position  on  Uie  Sereth, 
threatening  Transylvania ;  the  centre  extends  along 
the  Danube  to  Rassova  and  Kalarasdi,  where  the 
river  turns  to  the  north,  ite  reserve  being  at  Bucha- 
rest ;  and  the  left  wing  occupies  the  Dobrudscha, 
and  maintains  communication  with  the  troops  of 
Odessa,  commsnded  by  Osten-Sacken.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Turkish  troops  occupies  the  river 
Aluta  for  about  fifty  miles  from  ite  mouth,  and  oon- 
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atota  with  ikm  •entre  ai  RoitebiiclL  The  rickt 
wing  it  potUd  ftloag  the  line  of  th«  w«U  of  Tra- 
jan, between  the  Danube  and  the  eea.  fronting  the 
R«a8ian  troo^  that  oceupy  the  Dobcvdaeha.  The 
wlole  Tttrkiah  inee  ie  abont  130,00a  Of  the 
«Meicn  troope,  dbont  36,000  are  «t  Oallip^ ;  10,000 
E^gl^ii  troiDpa  were  quartered  at  Soatari,  and 
aeie  were  daUy  expected.  The  Turkiah  fleei, 
camitting  of  twentj-two  ahipa*  haa  joined  the  allied 
aquadiona  in  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  Oth  of  A|ftril,  the  Britiah  ateaaieff  JWiMt 
waa  aent  to  Odeaaa,  under  a  flag  of  tmoe,  to  bring 
away  the  En^iah  Conaol.  She  waa  fired  opon 
fireai  the  afaore»  and  on  the  17th,  both  fleeU  aailed 
ibr  Odeaaa  and  demanded  ezplanatioaa  froai  the 
KOitaiV  Oovanoc  Theaepnmngnnaatiafitctory, 
«i  ik$  sad  a  bombaidment  waa  ooBdnenoed  by  five 
fingUah  and  three  French  ateaoMra,  and  waa  cca- 
tlBMud  lor  aevenl  henia,  the  tie  being  wannly  le- 
l^ned  by  the  Soaaian  batleriea.  The  Fieneh 
Admlral*a  oflUlal  aoooimt  atalM  that  the  Rnaaian 
teaaela  in  port  weie  bnraed  or  annk,  the  batterhe 
ailenoed,  aad  the  eatnbliahf  fa  of  the  Admiralty 
daatrmd.  The  Rnaaian  aeooaatehargee  the  AlUee 
with  talaehood  in  their  account  ef  the  inoidenta 
which  led  10  the  attack,  and  repraaent  the  reeoUaa 
•obatantialty  a  Roaaian  rictory.  The  Caar  iaaued 
a  proclamation  to  thia  efieot  at  St.  Peteraborg, 
which  city  he  haa,  for  aome  reaaon  not  ^parent, 
declared  under  martial  law.  It  ia  tumored  that  the 
internal  affaire  of  Rnaaia  are  giring  the  Emperor  a 
good  ded  of  uneaaineea.  Hie  tioope  on  the  Dan- 
ube are  fearMly  weakened  by  diaeaae.  The  Cir- 
caaaiani  are  exceedingly  actire  in  taking  poatea 
aion  of  the  teta  on  their  coaat,  and  have  reeeired 
aid  and  anna  from  both  the  Engiiah  and  French. 
The  Greek  inaaneetion  haa  been  very  nearly  anp- 
preaaed,  althoogh  outbreiia  atiU  occur  in  aome  of 
the  promcea.  General  Baraguay  d^Hilliera,  upon 
.the  deoiaion  of  the  Tnikieh  Goremment  that  all 
the  Greek  Chriatiana  ahouU  be  baniAed  from  the 
country,  demanded  that  an  exception  ahould  be 
made  in  (aror  of  OathoUca,  who,  he  alleged,  were 
under  the  prelection  of  the  French  Goremment. 
The  demand  waa  reaiated  aa  unreeaonable,  and  the 
difierence  became  ao  decided  dmt  General  d'Hil- 
Item  waa  recalled,  and  another  embaaaador  cent 
oat  by  Franoe  in  hia  atead.  Both  the  French 
and  Engiiah  have  promiaed  to  aend  a  force  to  aid  in 
putting  down  the  Greek  rebellion,  if  any  aaaistance 
ahould  be  required. 

From  the  Britiah  fleet  in  the  Baltic  we  hare  ao 
intelligence  of  apectal  interest.  Cruisers  had  been 
atationed  off  all  the  principal  porta,  ao  that  a  atrict 
blockade  waa  kept  up.  Sir  Chailea  Napier  had  a 
Tcry  cordial  reception  at  Stockholm,  where  he  had 
an  audience  of  the  King.  The  Northern  Powera 
are  strongly  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  the  West- 
em  States,  and  that  step  is  strongly  urged  in  some 
of  their  journals.  In  Sweden,  public  sentiment 
,  tends  rery  strongly  in  that  direction.  The  Gorem- 
ment is  taking  measures  to  increase  its  military 
force,  which  ahnady  amounta  to  about  110,000 


GRKAT  BRITAIN. 
The  debatea  in  Parliament  during  the  month  have 
not  been  of  marked  importance.  The  progress  of 
the  war  with  Ruasia  has  been  only  incidentolly  re- 
forred  to.  In  reply  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  flOth  of  Msy,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
stated  that  the  negotiations  between  Austria  and 
Pfussia,  which  had  reaulted  in  the  condnaios  of  the 


treaty  noCieed  above,  had  been  kept  a  pfofomd 
secret  from  England  and  from  other  govemmantay 
nd  been  wxnmmiieslad  only  aftat  lahfcamioni 
had  been  exchanged.  He  pwiiid  aaon  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Houae  dwwawraia  which  wouU  fhUy  war- 
rant the  eoeseion  England  had  been  fwwapelled  to 
exereiae  toward  Greece.  Sir  Jamoa  Graham  am- 
nowMcd  in  the  Houae  of  Conunona  that  a  rignsans 
blockade  of  all  the  porta  of  Rnaaia  had  been  innti- 
'.  h  waa  not  intended  Id  blockade  the  porta 
of  the  While  Sea.  The  propesilion  of  the  Goettt- 
amnt  to  increaae  the  malt-tax  exciled  fiimmdaislilt 

debate,  but  it  waa  carried  by  a  vote  of  aOi  la  lOfty 

Ameeaage  fion  the  Qneen  annauncad  that»  aa  it 
had  been  found  neceasary  to  aend  aportion  of  hnr 
troope  to  the  Eaat,  part  of  te  militta  weia  ahontio 
be  enrotted  and  called  into  aerrftee  for  home  dafeoaa. 
The  reaokition  appointiag  a  eommiasiwi  la  inqwiae 
into  te  affaim  of  the  oonTentaal  establiahmanta  «f 
the  kingdom  haa  been  withdmwn.  The  bill  altnx- 
ing  the  oath  ao  as  t^adnut  Jews  to  aaaia  in  Pndin- 
ment,  haa  been  rejected  in  the  Honaa  a(  Ceamaonn 
by  a  majoitty  of  four.  It  waa  tntiodnaad  by  Loid 
John  Rnaaell,  but  waa  not  pusaed  with  any  grant 
degree  of  rigor.  The  principal  ground  of  o^jjaotioa 
to  it,  on  which  indeed  Mr.  Diasaeli  himaelfappoaed 
k,  waa,  that  it  wouU  alee  opeiale  in  fovorof  the 

Boman  CathoUeew The  French  Embeaandnr  at 

Londan  gare  a  magnificent /Nt  on  the  ISlh,  whiah 

^>aa  honored  fay  the  attendance  of  the  Queen. 

Finaneial  affaim  begin  to  attract  conaiderable  nttcn- 
tion.  TheplaaoftheChaneellorcCtheExohaqnsr 
to  throw  none  of  the  expenae  of  the  preaant  war 
upon  poatenty,  bat  to  pearide  fat  defraying  h  by 
increased  taxniaon,  or  by  tie  isaaa  af  Sxcheqinar 
billa,  to  be  met  by  apeedy  reaoit  to  the  aame  aonne, 
ia  aererely  oriticiaed,  etpacially  by  Mr.  Banag  and 
the  bankera  generally ;  but  it  haa  been  thue  for  ana- 
tained  by  Parliament.  The  Bank  of  En^and  hm 
inereaaed  ito  rato  of  diaeount  to  H  per  oent. 
FRANCB  AND  THB  COKTINBlfT. 
There  is  rery  little  news  of  interest  from  Fianea. 
beyond  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  to  form  large 
mUitaiy  cai^e  at  St.  Omar  end  Boafogne.  This 
morement  Ias  excited  considtrable  inesiiarss 
in  Belgium  and  in  Prussia,  aad  hea  been  ehaiply 
oonmiented  on  in  the  British  Parliament.  There 
hare  been  rmnora  of  important  changes  in  the 
French  miniatry,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  oenfiimaA. 
Decreee  hare  been  isaned  fedueiag  the  dutiee  on 
wool  imported  from  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  French  bottoma,  aAd  abeofat- 
ing  the  decree  of  1888,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  certain  producte  in  English  reeaala. 

From  iSJpemwehareintalliganoeofrielentintarw 
nal  commotions,  which  threaten  an  ererthrow  of  the 
miniatry.  The  DnitedStateaMinialeris said tohar« 
BMde  rarious  extraragant  demanda  on  the  Spaniali 
goremment  for  large  indemnity  for  ii^Jury  sustained 
in  the  detention  of  the  Black  Wanrior,  and  alao  iot 
prerious  riolations  of  Americo  righto  by  the  celo- 
nial  authorities  of  Cuba.  While  nothing  authentic 
ie  known  of  theae  tranaaotiona,  it  ia  rqwited  that 
the  Spaniah  goremaMnt  haa  refnaed  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  indemnity,  bat  haa  granted  aix  thouaand 
doUan  to  the  ownen  of  the  Blnok  Warrior,  on  their 
pmyer  that  their  loeeea  may  be  repaired.  It  ia 
ferther  staled  that  the  a^juatmant  of  theee  maltea 
in  disputo  hss  been  introated  to  a  apeoial  agent 
cent  to  Washington  for  that  puipoae.  A  laige  roin- 
forcement  of  the  Spaniah  arnqr  haa  been  aent  o«t  to 
Cuba. 
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SHALL  THE  MURDERER  ESOAPE  r  It 
is  (mt  a  brief  period  trace  this  questioii  wat 
aaked  with  an  iatensity  of  feeling  which  has  sel- 
dom been  maniiested  in  our  eoantry.  Its  reoenoj, 
as  well  as  its  deep  importanoe,  makes  it  a  fit  theme 
for  that  department  of  oar  editorial  labors  in  which 
we  would  erer  seek  to  employ  some  fact  of  preeent 
passing  interest  ss  the  suggestive  medium  of  the 
moat  univeiaal  and  abiding  truth.  Shali  tk»  nmr* 
t  T    With  what  an  unirersal  burst  of  ir- 


reptessible  indignation  was  the  question  uttered? 
From  If  nine  to  Texas— in  every  Slatev  and  espe- 
eially  in  the  one  on  whose  annals  the  Ward  murder 
and  the  Ward  aequittal  had  left  their  deepest  stain, 
all  Toioes  Joined  in  the  utterance  of  one  unanimous 
sense  of  wrong.  Indignation  is  too  tame  a  word. 
It  was  wrath— a  people's  wrath--ponred  forth  in 
tones  of  wailing  for  outraged  Justice,  and  with  that 
deep  inward  emotion  which  constitutes  the  grand- 
ma  of  the  moral,  in  distinotion  from  the  outward  or 
physical  sublime. 

The  storm  has  passed  by,  the  strong  feeling  has 
subsided,  and  we  may  Tenture  upon  a  oalm  and 
pkilosophioal  analysis  of  its  essential  nature.  No 
sdentifie  eouTentioQ  erer  proposed  to  itself  a  prob- 
Ima  of  wider  practical  Talue,  or  profounder  theo- 
retical interest. 

One  of  the  most  striking  charaetsristlcs  of  this 
grand  social  phenomenon  b  its  uniirersality.  It  is 
not  oenfised  to  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  known 
advocates  of  law  and  order,  whose  weB-tuned  sen- 
sibiHtietv  it  might  be  expected,  would  be  painfully 
shocked  at  such  a  discoid  in  the  social  scale.  The 
foelina  in  not  a  peculiarity  of  aaints  or  ainners, 
but  «tf  hmanitjr— of  humanity,  even  in  its  most 
follen  state.  The  noious,  the  selfish,  the  worUly, 
the  men  in  other  respects  of  obtuse  moral  ideas,  ay, 
even  the  cruel  and  the  malevolent,  all  resent  it  as 
a  wrong,  not  to  theaoselvea,  but  to  justice,  to  ttuth 
--to  something  which  they  deeply  feel  as  having  a 
rsal  existence,  even  thoogh  they  may  not  be  able  to 
aaalyie  er  define  il— aa  a  wrong,  in  abort,  to  diat 
idsd  abaliBiat  ri^teoosness  that  has  its  representee 
tive  in  the  soul  of  the  worst  man  who  has  not  yet 
beeoae  a  demont  wd  without  which  man  could  not 
be  a  depraved,  becanae  he  eould  not  be  a  moral  be- 
ing, lie  who  oould  himself  commit  mader,  might 
be  pained,  truly  and  aincerely  pained,  at  the  escape, 
er  iaponity,  of  the  mnrderer.  The  very  wretch 
wboae  erime  has  callsd  forth  this  universal  indignsr 
tion  would  have  fhh  it  had  it  been  the  case  of  an- 
other. He  was  a  Ittsrary  man,  it  haa  been  said. 
Hs  has  wiittea  tales  of  fiction.  He  might  have  re- 
piensnted  virtue  tiinmphsnt  and  crime  visited  with 
righteous  retribntion,  and  aU  this  as  foeliagly,  ay, 
as  sineefely,  too,  as  it  has  been  ever  done  in  the 
psges  of  Dieksns  or  Thaekei^.  The  feeling  be- 
lonip  not  to  the  individual  ss  an  individual,  but  to 
the  humanity  of  which  he  partakes,  and  therefore  is 
it  Strang,  dear,  onening,  univemal,  indestvuetible. 
No  human  being  ever  whoUy  loees  it  until  he  sinks 
to  that  lost  condition  where  the  man  is  transmuted 
into  the  fiend,  and  evU  is  ehoeoD,  not  merely  finr  the 
ttooag  smisaal  temptation,  but  as  the  abstract  good. 

As  it  is  uatversal  and  generic,  so  also  is  it  un- 
selfish. What  hurt  had  Matthew  Ward  done  to  us 
psraonaUy  or  socially  f  The  most  of  us  had  never 
hsard  his  name.  We  knew  not  his  victim.  We 
had  no  near  relationa  with  the  society  whose  out- 
ward order  had  been  dtativbed.    An  to  any  injury, 


or  any  benefit  from  him,  past,  prssent,  or  to  come, 
we  had  nothing  to  f^ar,  as  we  had  nothing  to  hope. 

It  was  purely  unselfish,  we  say,  m  its  ptrwonmi 
aspects.  It  was  also  equally  removed  from  any 
spirit  of  social  utilitarianism  in  the  ordinary  senses 
of  the  word.  There  entered  into  the  feeling  no  es- 
timate of  social  advantages  or  disadvantages,  m 
these  fall  under  the  common  definitions  of  political 
economy.  It  was  not  even  the  prevention  of  future 
crime,  or  the  mischief  that  might  result  from  the 
example  of  the  impunity,  that  formed  the  chief  moral 
oharaeteraties  of  the  sentiment  or  the  idea.  We 
appeal  to  the  univenal  human  consdousness.  Such 
utUitartan  results,  it  is  true,  were  sometimes  dwelt 
upon  in  newspaper  paragraphs ;  they  came  well  in 
aid  of  the  rhetorical  argument;  they  have  their 
value,  their  great  value,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
social  duties  ^trough  their  more  immediate  benefits ; 
still,  they  did  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  feel- 
ing we  are  attempting  to  analyse.  A  wrong  had 
been  done,  a  wrong  of  fearful  magnitude,  but  it  was 
not  so  much  the  wrong  to  any  individuals,  or  to 
any  number  of  individuals,  or  to  any  society,  or  to 
any  earthly  tangible  interests  of  any  kind,  that  was 
firrt,  and  strongest,  and  most  peculiar  in  the  emo- 
tion. The  murder  itself  was  not  so  grievous  a 
wrong  as  the  aequittal ;  but  both  were  felt,  and  the 
latter  especially,  to  be  a  wrong  to  that  which  is  so 
distinctly  acknowledged  by  the  conscience,  yet  so 
difficult  to  present  to  the  <»lculatinc  underatanding 
-Hhe  firelina,  the  idea  ^r  it  is  both  a  feeling  and 
an  idsa)  of  the  Eternal  Right,  the  immutable  Just- 
ice. Here  was  the  vital  wound.  It  was  a  wrong 
to  law,  not  the  law  of  Kentucky,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  all  civilixed  society,  but  to  the  law  of 
the  universe.  The  impunity  of  murder  is  a  griev- 
oua  hurt  to  the  univenal  conscience,  and  every 
sum  foels  it  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  man.  In- 
dividual inJiiMM  mmy  be  forgiven,  penonal  or  even 
social  mischiefii  may  be  healed,  but  this  wrong  to 
the  abstract  Justice  could  not  thus  be  dealt  with. 
Grime  unpuniahed,  unatoned,  unaatisfied,  in  some 
ws^,  deranges  the  harmony  of  the  universe ;  it  de- 
flects the  balance  of  the  everlasting  scales.  While 
the  discord  remains  unrssolve4  i^  murt  Jar  painfbUy 
upon  the  moral  sensibilities  of  every  rational  soul, 
and  can  not  be  endured. 

Benthamitea,  and  a  certain  class  of  political  econ- 
omists, would  fain  ignore  all  thia.  But  it  can  not  be. 
There  is  a  doctrine  of  desert  as  well  as  of  social 
utili^,  and  such  cases  as  ths  one  we  have  been 
coatmnplating  brings  it  out  in  all  its  dread  signifi- 
oanos.  Nature  and  oonscienee  will  assert  their 
rights.  Even  the  men  who  in  theory  are  opposed 
to  all  punisfanmnt  forget  themselves.  The  spirit 
within  them  speaks  out ;  they  Join  for  a^sesson  fhe 
universal  utterance,  and  manifest  their  sympathy 
with  the  true  human  sentiment,  in  the  midst  of  aH 
their  loud  profeesions  of  a  contrary  doctrine. 

Now  is  this  feeling  right  or  wrong  T  If  right,  or 
if,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  human- 
ity vr^oh  one  can  not  be  without  and  yet  be  a  man, 
then,  certainly,  should  some  constderation  of  it 
enter  into  our  estimates  even  of  social  and  political 
utilities.  All  government  of  man  must  recogniBe 
him  ss  man,  and  thus  reeogniaing,  must  provide,-ia 
some  way,  for  the  healthful  growtii  and  devel^ 
ment  of  whatever  belongs  to  his  humanity.  We 
will  go  with  any  utilitarian  here,  if  he  will  only  put 
■    "  of  utility  high  enoii|^.    Wn^might 
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p^nintAin  that  it  IS  A  great  end  of  government,  eren 
of  human  goremment,  to  act  positively  in  this 
way  for  the  education  of  the  moral  sense — that  thus 
homan  law,  imperfect  as  it  is,  should  be  our  school- 
master, to  bring  us  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
divine — that  as  the  view  we  take  of  it  most  greatly 
and  permanently  affect  our  moral  perceptions  for 
good  or  evil,  this  should  be  such  that  its  plastic 
power  mi^  mould  our  ^t  ideas  of  law  and  legal 
sanctions  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with,  and  iMd 
to,  the  corresponding  ideas  of  the  higher  sphere. 
Hence  we  might  maintain  that  even  human  govern- 
ment has  to  do  positively  with  immoralities,  as  im> 
moralities — in  other  words,  should  punish  crimes 
not  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  immediate  mischief 
they  may  do  to  person  and  property,  but  on  aooount 
of  their  intrinsic  wickedness—that  in  the  main  its 
gradations  of  penalty  should  have  respect  to  moral 
desert— ftnd  that  in  acting  on  such  principles  it 
does  not  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, but  is  actually  carrying  it  out  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  legitimate  delegated  authority. 

But  waiving  alL  this,  there  is  another  position  on 
which  we  would  here  plant  ourselves,  because  we 
can  BO  directly  fortify  it  by  defenses  that  are  taken 
from  the  very  camp  of  the  utilitarian,  and  are  there- 
fore impregnable  to  all  his  assaults.  If  human  law 
may  not  thus  aspire  to  a  positive  training  of  the 
higher  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  yet  certainly 
is  it  bound  to  do  them  no  harm.  If  crime  unpun- 
ished inflicts  more  ii^ury  upon  the  moral  sense  than 
pisstilence  upon  the  body — ^if  such  a  spectacle  con- 
stantly presented  tends  ever  to  destroy  that  most 
sacred  and  valuable  part  of  our  humanity,  thB/eeUng 
rf  right — ^if  the  result  of  all  this  is  to  brutalise  the 
soul  and  reduce  men  to  a  condition  where  all  other 
social  and  political  utilities  lose  their  value,  why 
should  not  the  prevention  of  so  deadly  an  evU  bs  a 
legitimate  end  of  human  government?  Can  any 
answer  be  given  in  the  negative  that  does  not  nul- 
lify every  conceivable  ground  of  social  organisa- 
tion t  To  present  the  aame  idea,  in  another  li^it — 
and  its  importsnce  may  well  justify  any  variety  of 
enforcement— crime  unpunished  endangers  the  se- 
curity of  property— crime  unpunished  puts  in  peril 
the  safety  of  the  person— crime  unpunished  causes 
a  &tal  ii^ury  as  well  as  wrong  to  the  moral  nature — 
it  hurts  us  sorely  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  it  pro- 
duces present  pain  to  the  soul  and  works  a  grievous 
damage  to  the  spiritual  health— it  hurts  that  in  us 
which  makes  us  distinctively  human,  and  we  there- 
fore ask,  in  all  earnestness,  and  in  bold  deiance  of 
any  charge  of  ftllacy — ^why  should  not  this  most  es- 
sential want  of  our  nature  be  distinctly  recognised 
in  any  system  even  of  utilitarian  Jurispnidenoe 
that  grounds  itself  upon  a  computation  of  pain  or 
loss? 

It  must  be  recognized,  or  our  vnonged  human 
nature  will  right  itself  in  irrepressible  acts  of  vio- 
lence. Lynch  law  will  take  the  place  of  the  solemn 
Judicial  tribunal.  Crime  unpunished,  frequently, 
<!onstantly  unpunished,  presents  a  state  of  things 
that  can  not  be  endured.  In  the  stmng  language 
of  Scripture,  "the  land  is  polluted."  The  miasma 
that  would  have  been  purged  by  the  judicial  expia- 
tion rests  painfully  upon  every  conscience.  In 
virtue  of  the  organic  oneness,  every  man  feels  the 
gttilt,  until,  through  the  continued  repetition  of  such 
an  open  spectacle  of  impunity,  the  conscience  loses 
all  power  to  feel,  and  the  social  nature  becomes 
wholly  and  irreclaimably  demoralised.  Eachspecisl 
esse  makes  its  strong  appeal  to  us,  but  the  isolated 
impression  is  soon  lost.    Could  we  but  feel  the 


immense  magnitude  of  the  wrong  as  it  presonte 
Itself  in  its  multiplied  aspects  befsro  high  Heaven 
— «ould  we  suppose  man  endowed  with  a  super- 
natural sense,  and  the  ear  opened  to  the  peie^tMni 
of  spiritual  realities,  how  would  it  be  shocked  mt 
the  ssd  notes  borne  om  almost  every  passing  heeme ! 
Now  and  then  might  there  come,  wildly  and  fitiEuUy* 
like  the  strains  of  An  .£olian  haip,  the  mounfial 
wail  of  innocence  condemned ;  but  now  much  i 
frequently  and  overpoweiingly  would  there  i 
over  the  newly-awakened  organ  that  awfol  t 
which  Holy  Writ  so  iearfully  characterises  as  the 
'*  voice  of  blood  " — *'  the  voice  of  Uood  crying  aloi^ 
from  the  earth**  that  ** refuses  to  cover  hsr  slain !" 
What  a  ssd  chorus  must  even  now  be  sscprndinj 
from  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  especiaUy 
those  parts  where,  of  late  3rears,homicides  of  every 
kind  have  been  so  firsquent,  and  righteous  retrihOf- 
tion  of  such  difficult  and  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
when  thus  contemplsted  that  the  langusfo  of 
Scripture  acquires  a  terrible  signiicanoe — **^  Surely 
the  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require  at  the  hand 
of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  maa*s  brother  will  I 
require  the  life  of  man.** 

The  feeling  we  have  attempted  to  analyse  is  a 
righteous  feeling.  Our  appMl  is  to  the  huaui 
conscience.  -When  its  decisions  speak  the  sane 
language,  in  all  men  and  at  all  times,  we  can  have 
no  stronger  evidence  of  its  being  truly  the  voice  tf 
God  in  the  human  soul.  It  may  condemn  many  n 
one  who  utters  it,  and  yet  he  can  not  repress  it. 
Vindictive  ss  some  may  call  this  sense  of  righteoes 
retribution,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  per^ 
sonal  forgiveness  of  all  personal  injuriee ;  it  may 
dwell  in  the  ssme  breast  with  the  most  husriJing 
sense  of  personal  ill  desert ;  it  is  the  pvreet  fount- 
ain of  all  right-thinking  and  ri^it-feeliag  benevo* 
lence ;  it  is  the  surest  foundation  of  any  philaa* 
thropy  that  deserves  the  nsme.  It  is  in  peifost 
harmony,  too,  with  the  most  melting  view  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  that  doctrine  of  expiatkm  whiek 
funishes  the  ground  on  which  it  reets. 

It  is  easentislly  diflinent  from  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal rovenge— nay,  its  antipolar  opposite.  The 
distinction  hss  beendten  taken,  and  yet  some  will 
never  comprehend  the  heaven-wide  distance  that 
separates  Uie  two  ideas.  The  damning  sin  of  re- 
venge consists  in  this  Tery  thing,  that  it  mUmdmi 
ixe»,  as  we  may  aay,  and  taints  with  selishness  the 
universal  snd  unselfish  feeling  of  the  holy  abstrset 
right.  This  is  its  deadly  poison,  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  it  the  direct  antithesis  of  that  legal 
retribution  (whether  in  the  divine  or  human  goven- 
ment)  with  which  some  are  ever  confounding  it. 

Neither  is  this  sense  of  justice  a  barren  feeling 
resting  in  itself.  Like  every  other  essential  attri- 
bute of  our  nature,  it  denmnds  a  corresponding 
action  ss  a  satisfying  of  the  moral  craving.  It  not 
only  pronounces  the  criminal  deaerving  of  poush- 
ment,  irrespective  of  sny  utilities,  but  would  desire 
that  he  should  actually  be  punished.  It  fe^  a 
wrong  if  this  in  some  way  is  not  done.  In  proof 
of  it,  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  cases  of 
murder.  The  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  most 
common  examples  of  crime,  by  way  of  testing  the 
universality  of  the  sentiment.  A  newspsper  near 
us  furnishes  ss  good  a  case  as  we  eould  select. 
Alas,  that  it  should  be  of  such  oommon  ooeurreaoe. 
A  compsny  of  wearied,  poverty-stricken  Norwegi- 
ans, aro  landed  from  one  of  our  emigrant  ships,  sad 
csst  homdess  and  friendless  upon  our  docks.  A 
man— shsll  we  call  him  man  or  fi^id  f — •aeobsts  thMn 
with  promises  of  aid  to  their  plaoe  of  destiBatioa 
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in  the  interior  of  our  continent;  he  impoeea  on 
them  by  false  tiokete  of  conreyance ;  he  mekei  to 
them  a  frandulent  sale  of  land  to  which  he  baa  no 
shadow  of  title,  and  thna  having  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  all  their  little  means,  he  sends  them  forth 
to  find,  at  every  step  of  their  joaraey,  that  they 
have  been  made  the  Tiotims  of  the  most  heartless 
and  wicked  deception.  Now. what  is  the  right,  or 
righteoos,  feeling  in  view  of  such  a  transaction  as 
this  T  Is  it  one  simply  of  abstract  passionless  dis* 
approval,  or  does  it  demand  a  corresponding  action  ? 
Would  it  not  cry  out,  as  David  did  when  his  rights 
tou»  universal  oonscienoe  unwittingly  passed  sen- 
tence on  his  gmliy  individual  self— '*  Surely  the 
man  who  hath  done  this  deed  shall  n^  for  it!" 
Who  that  calls  himself  a  man  would  be  ashamed  to 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  express,  not 
only  his  disapproval  of  the  act,  but  his  strong  de- 
sire that  the  base  perpetrator  should  be  hurt,  pun- 
ished, put  to  pain,  made  to  fetl  doUnr  in  some  way  _ 
corresponding  to  the  selfish  malignity  displayed  in 
such  an  atrocious  and  w^etUng  fraud  T  The  organ 
of  justice— to  use  by  way  of  aocoomiodation  some 
of  the  language  of  the  phrenologists,  although  we 
aUuy  their  theory—the  organ  of  justice  has  been 
made  to  ache.  Shall  it  not  have  its  appeasing 
satisfaction  as  much  as  a  hungry  stomach?  and 
does  it  not  £U1  within  the  province  of  the  law  to 
have  some  regard  for  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
want  of  our  nature  ?  Or  if  there  be  conceded  to 
the  Church  its  positive  education,  should  not  the 
State  see  to  it,  at  least,  that  this  precious  thing,  the 
moral  sense,  receive  no  detiiment  through  constant 
familiarity  with  the  impunity  of  crime  ? 

Our  train  of  thought  suggests  here  an  idea  which 
we  will  venture  to  express,  although  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  community  might  seem*  for  certain 
reasons,  to  be  theoretically  opposed  to  it.  It  is, 
that  the  present  mode  of  private  executions  adopted 
in  some  of  our  States  is  at  war  with  the  essential 
idea  of  justice.  It  may  seem  bold  ground,  and  one 
on  which  a  writer  should  not  rashly  peril  his  repu- 
tation either  for  sound  thinking  or  right  feeling,  and 
we  therefore  the  more  rejoice  that  we  have  on  our 
sid9  an  authority  of  whose  support  no  man  need  be 
ashamed.  We  refor  to  that  most  learned,  most 
profound,  most  conservative,  most  classical,  most 
philosophical,  as  well  as  most  humane  of  American 
jurists,  the  late  Chancellor  Kent.  We  well  recol- 
lect a  conversation  in  which  he  took  decidedly 
this  very  ground  He  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his 
long  experience  that  sscresy  in  judicial  proceedings 
of  any  kind  was  ever  injuriouis.  And  besides  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  justice,  he  added,  with  a  terseness 
and  strength  of  meaning  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece — "  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  justice  to  be  public ;  all  its 
doings  should  ever  be  in  presence  of  the  sun."  *'  I 
greatly  foar,*'  continued  this  most  upright  judge  and 
puie-minded  man,  "lest,  through  the  deviee  of  pri- 
vate executions,  the  enemies  of  all  punishmeni,  and 
of  all  right  views  of  law,  have  obtained  an  advantage 
whose  mischief  it  will  hereafter  be  difficult  to  rec- 
tify." We  can  not  dwell  upon  this  topic  at  length. 
There  may  be  presented,  however,  a  few  of  the 
leading  thoughts  that  would  enter  into  such  an 
argument,  and  go  to  show  the  wisdom  of  this  posi- 
tion of  Chancellor  Kent.  Publicity  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  justice.  We  can  not  connect  conceal- 
ment of  any  kind  with  the  idea  without  impairing 
its  moral  power.  Such  publicity  is  inseparable 
from  the  universality  of  the  feeling  and  its  demand 
of  satisfaction  to  law  as  something  entirely  distinct 


from  the  compensation  or  prevention  of  any  indi- 
vidual wrong.  Hence,  in  the  ancient  myology 
and  languages,  the  epithets  most  comou>nly  applied 
to  it  are  built  upon  metaphors  significant  of  clear- 
ness, openness,  exposure  to  the  sun.  Again'— 
justice  and  retributMn  should  be  in  their  outward 
act,  as  they  are  in  their  inward  nature,  the  antithe* 
sis  of  crime  and  mpcnge.  As  the  two  latter  seek 
concealment,  so  the  two  fonner  should  ever  exhibit 
their  works  in  the  presence  of  the  universe.  They 
are  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  children  of  light 
and  the  children  of  darkness.  We  leave  it  to  the 
reader's  mind  to  pursue  the  parallel. 

The  truth  of  our  position  is  shown,  moreover,  in 
the  course  taken  by  the.  professed  advocates  of  pri* 
vate,  but  the  real  enemies  of  sll  punishment  that 
deserves  the  name.  In  legal  phrase,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  wrong.  Having  procarsd 
Justice  to  be  shut  up  in  a  prison-yard  or  a  cell,  they 
then  charge  it  as  a  stigma  upon  her.  They  reproach 
her  with  her  concealiMnt,  and  then  use  it  as  an  ar- 
gument for  a  still  farther  abrogation  of  her  divine 
prerogatives.  They  say  she  shuns  the  light.  Th^ 
confine  her  in  darkness,  and  then  turn  round  and 
argue  that  that  which  must  hide  from  the  &ce  of  day 
should  be  wholly  abolished.  Even  some  of  our 
most  conservative  minds  are  taken  in  by  this  eant 
of  humanity.  They  do  not  keep  their  eye  upon  the 
great  principle  that  is  sacrificed.  We  warn  them, 
however,  that  the  result  will  be  an  undermining  of 
the  truth  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  right  law 
and  righteous  government; 

Justice  should  be  rescued  from  this  reproach.  Her 
Nemesis  should  stand  forth  in  the  lig^t  as  distinctly 
as  her  condemnation.  She  should  hold  aloft  her 
sword  as  well  as  her  scales.  Her  retribution  should 
be  as  public  as  her  judicial  acts.  All  men  are  not 
required  to  witness  it,  but  there  should  be  no  con- 
cealment. There  should  be  such  an  open  solemnity 
imparted  to  the  transaction,  that  all,  whether  they 
«aio  it  or  not,  might /ee/,  at  least,  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  law  executing  its  righteous  decis- 
ions, commanding  silence  to  the  noise  and  bustle  ot 
business,  rebuking  all  human  selfishness,  and  shed- 
ding its  judicial  awe  upon  all  the  ways  and  walks 
of  the  surrounding  community.  Such  might  be  the 
effect,  if  care  were  taken  to  give  it  all  the  impreas- 
iveness  that  courts,  and  legislators,  and  municipal 
action  could  throw  around  it.  On  the  day  of  a 
capital  Judicial  execution  stores  and  banks  and 
offices  should  be  closed ;  on  that  night  no  theatre 
should  be  opened.  If,  in  the  observance  of  such  a 
rule,  the  frequency  of  punishment  should  be  found 
inconvenient  to  business  or  to  pleasure,  it  might* 
balance  the  account  of  utilities  by  putting  us 
more  solemnly  in  mind  of  the  fearfol  growth  of 
crime  among  us,  and  thus  calling  out  a  more  earnest 
effort  to  stay  the  destroying  plsgue.  Thus  viewed, 
and  thus  conducted,  die  execution  of  law  might  be 
made  a  very  different  affair  from  an  unregulated  mob, 
under  no  other  control  than  that  of  a  sheriff  and  a 
few  constables,  or  the  far  worse  transaction  of  a 
human  being  smothered  out  of  the  world  in  some 
dark  prison-yard,  while  the  noise  and  business  and 
excitement  of  the  common  city  life  are  goiog  on 
as  unfeelingly  and  as  unconcernedly  as  though  there 
were  not  transpiring  in  their  very  midst  one  of  the 
most  solemn  transactioas  that  could  ever  occupy 
the  human  hands,  or  engage  the  human  thoughts. 

The  changes  are  continually  rung  upon  die  de- 
moralizing effects  of  public  executions.  And  yet 
the  argument,  if  there  be  any  argument  in  the  case 
a|  all,  consists  in  the  faUaey  of  charging  upon  sueb. 
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ilMfiUclet  thfi  evils  thai  ■anifort  tkaielw  in  all 
Imcib  bodies  of  man.  Tbe  propoaition  ao  often  ad* 
taaoed  thai  poblie  lefal  letriimiion  teachea  men 
leVenge,  is  one  wlaek  ia  leally  unworthy  of  an  an- 
awer.  The  distinction  between  the  ifmgmnet  of 
kw  and  the  nvng§  of  aetfahneas  ia  aa  wade  aa  the 
Sstinetion  between  heaTen  and  earth.  Let  it  be 
Mt  that  human  liie  ia  taken  aa  a  saerifioe  to  indi- 
vidual or  even  aoeial  intereat,  and  the  tranaaetion 
mi^  well  incttleate  tbe  leaaon  which  ia  chaiged 
upon  iL  Sueh  might  be  the  leault  when  juatiee 
(U»n  mianamed)  should  be  wholly  utilitarian,  and 
the  higher  idea  be  wholly  baaiahed  firom  her  aup- 
paaed  domain.  But  while  the  latter  keepa  its 
place,  it  will  erer  be  found  that  the  aolemn  leafon, 
*'  revenge  not  yourselvea,**  ia  nowhere  ao  atemly 
tao^it  as  in  the  apectaole  of  legal  retribution  fa- 
pfuaentatire  of  no  individual  intereat  or  private 
foeliag,  but  of  the  abatraet,  the  univeraal,  the  eter- 
nal juatioe. 

There  ia  a  moral  powei^— there  muat  be  a  mond 
power— in  a  public  execution  conducted  with  thoae 
imposing  solemnities  which  the  judicial  authoritiea 
of  the  State  might  throw  around  it.  Even  amid  all 
delects  the  true  lesson,  we  have  no  doubt,  haa  been 
often  and  impreaaively  taught.  Men  who  think  at 
all,  can  not  help  feeling  that  they  atand  in  the  prea- 
anoe  of  a  higher  power  and  a  higher  principle  than 
that  of  expediency,  or  any  merely  private  oi  aoeial 
utility.  Crimea  have  been  committed  in  sight  of 
the  gallows,  but  thiadoea  not  go  to  disprove  the  lact 
of  a  deep  moral  impression  upon  the  muUitudea 
whose  outward  demeanor  preaenta  no  viaiUe  lact 
which  the  reporter  or  the  newa-vendor  could  make 
the  subject  of  acme  exciting  paragraph.  Human 
depravity  may  exhibit  itself  uiider  almost  any  ob- 
eumstancea ;  but  who  knowa  in  how  many  minda 
the  dread  spectacle  to  the  aenae  may  have  produced 
that  indelible  aasooiation  of  ideas  which  no  apeou- 
lative  ethical  teaching  could  have  ao  impreaaed 
upon  the  soul— that  true  mor^  auamm  which 
henceforth  makea  crime  and  retribution  one  thov^ght, 
one  feeling— Hsonceptively  aa  well  as  logically  in- 
diviaible  T  This  nmy  not  perhapa  be  teated  by  out- 
ward evidencea,  but  all  reaaoning  fioaa  the  eatab- 
Uahed  laws  of  aieral  aaaociationa  goea  to  ahow  that 
auoh  must  be  the  general  tendency  at  leaat,  while 
contrary  appearaneea  only  praaent  the  inconaiderw 
able  yet  prominent  exception. 

It  ia  the  contrary  practice  which  b  demoralixing — 
demoraliaing  in  its  very  nature  and  principle,  with- 
out any  correaponding  and  balancing  benefit  In  a 
fiinner  Number  of  our  Editor's  Table,  many  montha 
afo,  we  dwelt  upon  the  diffsrence  of  moral  effect 
produced  by  the  meauA  eight  of  an  event  or  a  atage 
rapreaentation  of  it.  The  aame  diatinction  may  be 
taken  here  between  the  actual  spectacle  of  a  public 
execution  and  the  reading  a  newapaper  account, 
dressed  up  to  produce  a  drmmatie  effect.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  the  naked  truth;  the  moral  power 
eamea  to  us  uxuiistnrbed  by  any  fectitioua  aenti- 
mentaliam.  In  the  other  the  acene  riaes  to  the 
imagination  with  the  hue  and  aavor  of  another  mind, 
whaae  aim  has  not  been  the  moral  impreaaion,  but 
what  ia  called  a  thriUiag  effisct  upon  the  aenaitive, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  animal  nature.  In  the  spec- 
tacle itself  there  ia  both  the  moral  and  the  animal 
element,  but  the  former  ia  most  likely  to  be  the  atrong- 
eat.  In  the  fearful  reality  tbe  imagination,  inatead 
of  demanding  stimulanU,  is  awed  into  aobriety, 
while  conscience  haa  thua  a  chance  to  become  pre- 
damfaiaat.  Let  the  same  acene  be  made  the  aul^ect 
of  anewapaper  report,  eapecially  aa  they  are  uaually 


given,  and  the  reault  ia  directly  the  raverae.  The 
reporter  doea  not  aim  to  addreaa  the  conacience ;  ha 
doea  not  theiefore  aeleot  thoae  aapecta  of  the  aosvs 
that  have  the  moat  power  for  the  conscience,  and 
which  are  preciaely  the  oima  that  may  have  the 
leaat  power  for  the  imagination  His  o^ct  is  not 
the  moral,  but  the  aentimental  The  very  feeling 
which  ia  condemned  aa  a  motive  when  it  leada  a 
man  to  witneea  an  execution,  ia  the  one  he  aeeka 
to  gratify.  He  would  produce  a  tkriUmg  picture; 
hia  ofajiect  ia  to  BMke  ua  ahudder ;  hia  great  ambition 
ia  to  aet  forth  his  ^aphic  power  as  asketeher  of  the 
terrible,  the  exciting,  and  ofien  the  revolting. 
Sometimea  he  attempta  to  moraliie,  but  it  ia  gen* 
erally  aome  nauaeoualy  hypocritical  diatribe  on  the 
bad  effecta  of  public  exeoutiona,  or  an  affected  won- 
der that  any  curioaityahould  lead  men  to  gase  upon 
a  apectade  which  he,  the  humane  reporter,  auffws 
to  pain  his  eyea  only  out  of  a  aenae  of  du^  to  the 
public 

Hia  purpoae,  we  aay,  ia  to  paint  a  thrilling  aoene, 
and  in  auch  a  picture,  of  couiae  the  animal  is  pea* 
dominant  over  the  moraL  The  whole,  aa  a  wholei 
ia  diac^red  and  diatorted.  What  may  be  truly 
atated  in  itadf  ia  folse  in  the  relatione  it  hap  aa« 
anmed  in  paaaing  through  hia  own  mind  and  hia 
own  imagination.  Other  parte  are  left  out;  and 
much  is  the  pure  creation  of  one  whoee  very  oecu* 
pation  leada  him,  perhapa  unoonaciously,  to  make 
the  aeenic  predomiimnt  over  the  reat  There  ia 
thua  produced  that  moet  demoralising  reault— the 
excitement  of  the  aenaitive  or  animal  nature,  con* 
nected  with  no  moral  aaaociation,  and  groundied  on 
no  true  moral  principle.  For  these  (the  moral  aa* 
pacta)  are  eith^  wholly  thrown  in  the  background, 
or,  it  may  be,  if  mentioned  at  all,  called  by  a  folae 
name,  and  actually  denounced  in  the  reforming  cant 
of  tbe  day. 

If  juatice  muat  conceal  heraelf— if  executions 
muat  be  private— let  them  be  wholly  ao.  Let  the 
only  public  knowledge  be  the  awom  certificate  of 
the  aheriff,  and  the  magistrate,  that  the  deed  has 
been  done.  Beyond  thia,  let  the  curtain  be  wholly 
dropped.  Above  all,  let  there  be  a  total  exrrlasiMi 
of  any  one  connected  with  the  newspaper  preaa,  or 
of  any  other  peraon  who  goea  there  for  the  inunoral 
purpoae  of  pictuixng  to  the  unregulated  imaginatjcai 
what  ia  declared  to  be  wrong  for  the  eye,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  conacience,  to  behold.  Thia  ia  de- 
manded, if  on  no  other  ground,  for  the  puipoee  of 
putting  a  atop  to  the  demoralising  hypocrisy  which 
it  cauaea  to  abound  in  the  reaaoninga  ef  thoae  who 
defend  the  practice.  The  occupation  ia  a  baae  one, 
full  as  much  so,  we  think,  as  that  of  the  despiaed 
hangman  who  ia  hired  to  perform  hia  painful  work. 
There  b  no  consistency  in  it.  Why  should  it  be 
forbidden  aa  demoralising  for  a  man  to  aee  truly 
with  his  own  ejrea,  what  he  ia  permitted  to  eae, 
more  or  less /alMly,  through  the  refracting  eyea  and 
diacoloring  imagination  of  another? 

We  are  happy  to  think  that  there  ia  a  very  re* 
apectable  portion  of  the  preea  to  whom  these  re- 
marks do  not  apply.  And  yet  it  is  mod  evident 
that,  aince  the  paaaage  of  the  law  requiring  privaU 
executiona,  there  haa  arisen  a  new  department  ef 
newspaper  writing,  which  may  net  inaptly  be  atyled 
our  **  GaUow9  LU^wtun,**  We  have  a  apecimen  be- 
fore us,  which  waa  put  out  on  a  very  recent  occa- 
sion, and  may  aerve  as  a  repreaentative  of  ths 
whole  claaa.  It  ia  got  up  with  all  that  apeciea  of 
clap-trap  which  ia  aometimee  found  m  the  book- 
making  craft  Gaptiona  and  titlee  are  preaented  in 
sueh  a  way  aa  to  catch  the  eye,  and  exert  a  ^uri- 
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out  "thrilling'*  influence  upon  tlie  imagination. 
TIm  opening  teotioo  or  paragraph  is  headed,  **  The 
Condemned  Cell  ;'*  next  comes  the  '*  Watch  with 
the  Convict  ;**  then,  in  graphic  order,  the  **  Striking 
off  the  Chains,"  the  **  Entrance  of  the  Sheriff;**  the 
*«Pfooesmon  to  the  Gallows,*'  the  **  Prayer,"  the 
■<  Drawing  down  the  Cap,**  the  **  A4hi«ta»ent  of  the 
Rope."  Along  with  this  we  are  told  how  the 
wretched  man  looked,  and  when  he  trembled,  and 
when  and  how  long  oonTnlsions  writhed  his  limbs ; 
all  winding  up  perhaps  with  the  usual  homily  about 
the  "TindictiTeness  of  the  Uw,»  and  the  usual 
wonder  that  men  could  ever  have  brought  them- 
seWes  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  puUic  execu- 
tion. 

Few  thmgs,  we  think,  are  doing  more  really  to 
deiNtalise  Uie  public  mind  and  pollute  the  public 
imagmation  than  this  same  *' Gallows  Literature," 
wh^er  found  in  the  pagcn  of  a  norel,  or  the  Tile 
newspaper  that  has  its  circulation  in  the  lowest 
porter-houses.  But  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
pursue  the  theme.  Some  things  we  have  stated 
m^  be  liable  to  misconstiuction ;  the  argument  is 
of  neeessity  imperfectly  stated,  but  We  would  trust 
the  intelligent  reader  to  follow  it  out  in  its  more 
extended  bearings.  It  msy  be  thought,  too,  that 
seme  aspects  of  the  doctrine  presented  have  a  harsh 
and  forlndding  appearance,  and  some  may  call  them 
Pharisaical ;  but  we  assume  no  untenable  ground 
when  we  affirm,  thaet  they  are  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  the  only  views  that  are  consistent  with, 
the  most  humbling  sense  of  each  man's  indtvidnai 
desert,  as  well  as  the  purest  spirit  of  human  broth- 
erhood or  universal  philanthropy. 


AN  Editor  who  plants  his  Easy  Chair  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  a  city  as  New  York,  sees 
much  more  than  he  tells,  and  much  more  than  oth- 
ers believe.  If  a  confessor  could  reveal  the  thou- 
sand-hued  experience  which  is  laid  bare  before 
him ;  if  he  could  report  to  the  worid  the  eager, 
tmmbling  whispers  of  hope,  the  terriMe  tiireats,  the 
idiotic  hatreds,  black  malice,  despair,  and  unchari- 
tableness,  which  smooth  red  lips  or  rough-bearded 
ones  breathe  in  his  sacred  ear,  we  should  not  will- 
ingly believe  him,  or  we  should  all  look  upon  each 
other  with  doubt  and  sadness.  People  often  say, 
with  a  self-satisfied  shrug  of  conscious  virtue,  **  Oh ! 
the  world  is  so  much  better  than  you  think.**  But 
what  man  does  not  secretly  witness  to  himself, 
fiom  his  own  peculiar  and  unsuspected  experience, 
that  it  is  much  woise  ?  That  the  tree  of  knowledge 
bears  unhappiness  for  its  fiuit,  is  an  axiom  old  as 
the  Bible.  The  modUte  drapes  Lady  Macbeth  with 
the  graceful  splendors  of  the  last  fashion ;  the  phy- 
stoian  takes  care  that  the  physical  functions  shall 
have  their  proper  play ;  but  wh«t  physician  can 
minister  to  the  mind  diseased,  or  what  moduu  drape 
with  grace  moral  deformity  T 

There  is  an  old  dispute  among  the  professions 
upon  this  very  point.  Which  reveals  the  greatest 
variety  of  experience  f  Is  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, or  the  clerg3rman,  the  wiser  man,  by  reason 
of  the  unrestrained  play  of  human  passion  which 
he  witnesses  T  We  laugh  at  the  clergyman  as  a 
man  who  is  never  admitted  to  the  real  secrets  and 
sympathies  of  men.  And  yet,  what  other  class  of 
men  see  so  much  of  man  in  moments  when  subter* 
fhge  and  h3rpocrisy  avail  nothing?  Is  life  to  be 
learned  in  the  counting-house,  and  not  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death  ?    In  the  old  Catholic  pictures,  the 


priests  and  monks  are  sober  men ;  there  is  no  pos^ 
sibility  of  laughter  indicated  upon  their  serioun 
faces :  the  spectator  feels  that  ^ese  are  the  por^ 
traits  of  those  whose  lives  dedicated  them  to  solem- 
nity. Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  learn- 
ing by  experience  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin, 
men  of  an  ascetic  temperament  were  persuaded 
that  there  could  not  be  an  exdnsive  devotion  to 
holy  ofllces,  to  ghostly  meditations,  and  sharp,  hard 
penances,  so  great  that  it  could  balance  the  coiossal 
woe  and  sin  of  the  world. 

Yet  every  vocation  believes  strongly  in  itself; 
and,  for  our  part,  sitting,  observant  and  critical,  in 
our  Easy  Chair,  we  are  not  disposed  to  allow  dmt 
any  class  of  men  are  so  familiar  with  the  foibles,  if 
not  sins,  of  their  fellow-men,  as  editors.  They  are 
the  presiding  genii  of  publicity.  Therefore,  every 
man  who  has  a  theoiy  or  a  plan  whereby  to  benefit 
mankind,  and  to  damage  or  not,  as  it  chances,  his 
own  purse  and  reputation;  every  man  who  has 
contemplated  his  own  navel  until  he  is  solemnly 
convinced  that  he  has  seen  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  ev- 
ery man  who,  being  unable  to  help  himself,  is  cock- 
sure that  he  can  help  the  world ;  every  man  who 
is  going  to  lecture,  or  sing,  or  act,  or  preach,  or 
criticise,  is  sure  to  beg  the  good  offices  of  the  ed- 
itor, and  to  expose  himself,  Ids  spirit,  and  the  se- 
cret of  his  projects,  to  carry  his  point  of  being  an- 
nounced to  the  public. 

Sitting  quietly  in  his  Easy  Chair,  the  editor  sees 
it  all ;  he  hears  the  asseverations  of  sincerity,  in- 
tegrity, patrbtism,  devotion,  and  the  long  catalogue 
of  amiable  virtues,  with  singular  equanimity.  Flute, 
the  bellows-mender,  trusts  that  hia  honesty  will  not 
be  questioned,  while  the  air  is  still  ringing  with 
the  sonorous  appeals  to  his  past  career  and  hia 
well-known  probity,  of  Snout  the  tinker.  Editors 
never  care  to  go  to  the  theatre — they  are  never  elec- 
trified by  eloquence— 4hey  are  not  touched  by  poe- 
try ;  the  simple  virtues  seem  to  them  hum>drum ; 
the  great  excellencies,  artificial.  That  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Tit,  seems 
to  them  a  bag  of  wind ;  and  that  fervent  divine,  the 
Rev.  Balm  Salve,  a  milksop :  they  do  not  believe 
in  your  superior  medicated  soap,  and  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  Signora  Sirena,  the  delicious  prima 
donna ;  they  do  not  read  books,  and  an  author  bores 
them ;  they  seat  themselves,  yawning  and  disgust- 
ed, to  pen  resonant  paragraphs  about  public  prob- 
ity and  private  honor,  and  call  upon  an  indignant 
and  outraged  country  to  note  that  they  are  not  as 
other  men  are ;  they  save  and  lose  mankind  by 
rhetorical  flourishes,  and  are  the  most  weary,  worn, 
duiUuiiani,  and  bla»e  of  mortals. 

Now  nothing  is  so  natural  as  this  chronic  feith- 
lessness  and  want  of  interest  It  is  because  they 
perpetuallv  see  the  skeleton  of  affairs.  The  pub- 
lic goes,  after  a  successful  dinner,  and  sits  con^rt- 
ably  upon  crimson  velvet  to  hear  the  dulcet  notes 
of  a  paragon  of  loveliness.  But  the  editor  has 
been  wrangling  all  the  morning  with  the  miserly 
manager  about  bills  and  advertisements,  and  knows 
just  how  much  the  lovely  paragon  pockets  by  her 
chari^  conceit.  Seen  from  the  front,  there  is  a 
beautiful  young  Spanish  woman  serenaded  by 
moonlight,  in  a  stately  palace,  and  the  innocent 
dau^ter  of  your  bosom  is  warmed  with  romance 
and  vivid  sympathy.  But  from  the  rear  of  the 
stage — alas!  there  are  no  palaces  nor  Spanish 
houris,  only  a  rouged  grinning  old  woman,  and  a 
slab  oif  daubed  canvaa,  with  cross4}ar8  of  rough 
wood.  Unfortunately,  an  editor  always  sits  he- 
hind  the  scenes.    There  are  better  plays  in^his  of- 
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fice  than  you  pay  a  half-dollar  to  tee  at  the  theatre. 
It  ia  no  wonder  that  he  ia  weaiy  and  worn ;  it  ia 
only  wonderful  that  he  can  compoae  inch  fine 
things  about  it  all  for  his  readera  in  the  morning. 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  some  of  these  fine 
things  happen  to  operate  like  aparks  in  a  magasine, 
and  there  ia  a  great  e^ploaion,  either  of  the  public 
powder  or  of  some  rery  little  priTate  heap  of  some 
rery  little  private  man.  If  it  ia  the  former  case, 
there  is  indignant  renunciation  by  the  great  organs 
of  public  opinion — that  is  to  say,  Messrs.  Ink,  Blink, 
and  Mink  write  three  flaming  editorials,  which  are 
published  simultaneously,  and  the  net  result  is 
called  public  opinion.  If  it  ia  the  latter  case,  and 
the  little  private  man  is  a  brave  man,  and  believes 
himself  wronged,  he  knows  that  the  ezpreasion  is 
only  that  of  another  little  private  man,  although  it 
may  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  times  re-echoed 
by  just  ss  many  copies  of  his  paper  as  there  are 
printed,  and  he  calls  for  explanation.  On  such  oc- 
casions, high  words,  horse-whippings,  and  evaniah- 
ings  from  windows— what  the  poet  mIIs  '*  fallings 
from  us**— sometimes  ensue.  There  is  a  general 
escape  of  steam,  and  every  body  feels  better. 

But  if  the  oflTendad  little  man  happens  not  to  be 
brave,  nor  manly,  nor  aensible,  then  he  sits  down 
and  writes  a  fiirious  letter,  calling  that  unhappy 
editor  very  hard  names,  and  threatening  him  with 
all  kinds  of  conceivable  perils  and  puniahmenta. 
And  if  the  little  man  is  a  very  little  man  indeed,  he 
ia  aure  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  the  edi- 
tor's Easy  Chair  when  he  writes  his  furious  little 
letter,  and,  above  all,  takes  great  care  not  to  aiga 
his  name.  That  is  a  truly  formidable  missile! 
There  are  always  not  less  than  a  soore  of  them  dis- 
charged  daily  at  every  editorial  Easy  Chair.  The 
first  word  betrays  them,  and  pop  they  go,  without 
a  thought  farther,  into  the  waste-basket,  with  only 
a  single  glance  to  make  quite  aure  that  it  is  that 
most  futile  and  foolish  of  weapons — an  anonymous 
letter. 

Of  all  kinds  of  cheap  courage,  this  is  the  cheap- 
est. A  man  who  personally  confronts  a  supposed 
antagonist,  and  takes  the  consequences  of  an  en- 
counter— ^however  hot,  and  wild,  and  enraged  he 
may  be — carries  a  certain  heroism  in  his  conduct, 
and  inspires  a  kind  of  respect.  Or  a  man  who,  be- 
ing known  as  the  editor  of  a  journal,  speaks  his 
mind  freely  in  his  paper,  is  respectable,  becauae 
he  assumes  personally  the  responsibili^  of  what 
he  says.  But  a  man  who  sends  a  tissue  of  ill-writ- 
ten ribaldry,  who  kicks  painfully  and  pointlessly 
from  under  cover,  simply  writes  himself  down  an 
ass,  and  to  no  one  appears  so  amusingly  imbecile 
as  to  him  whom  he  sought  to  insult. 

We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  the  other  day, 
by  a  visit  from  our  cool  old  contemporary,  Gray- 
quill,  who,  on  his  way  to  his  Essy  Chair,  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  chat  with  ours. 

<<  Do  you  remember,"  said  he,  **  my  last  leader 
against  the  Eccaleobion,  or  machine  for  hatching 
eggs  by  artificial  heat?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  we,  **  perfectly,  and  a  sound  article 
it  was." 

**  I  took  the  ground,  you  remember,"  he  oontinued, 
*'  that  the  process  injure^  the  maternal  instincts  of 
the  hen." 

"  Y*." 

"  And  therefore  tended  to  general  fowl  demoral- 
ixation." 

"  Perfectly,"  we  answered. 

"  Very  well,"  continued  Grayquill,  "  I  have  re- 
ceived all  kinds  of  anonymous  letters  about  it." 


"Of  course." 

"  Threatening,  sneering,  scoffing,  madtmeny,  «k1 
ridiculous  letten." 

**  We  know  the  ropes,"  oontinued  we,  mmpU^ 
cently. 

"  But  the  best  of  all,"  proceeded  GrayquiU, 
smiling  a  shrewd  and  quiet  smile,  "  is  this :  it  is 
dated  Smithville." 

««Whereia8mithviUe!" 

**  Well,  nobody  knows  precisely.  It's  some  little 
farming  village  up  among  the  hills." 

**  Very  weU,  what  saya  *our  man'  fian  Smith- 
ville T" 

**  Listen."  said  OmyquilL 

"*8mlShvllle,May,  18-v 

***The  ingratirtide  of  the  imbecile  miscieants 
of  New  York,  who  are  only  auflfeied  to  live  fagr  the 
supply  of  bad  eggs  from  Smithville,  outrages  beliaC 
We've  hatched  yoo.  We've  done  every  thing  for 
you.  We  aend  you  thin  milk  watered,  we  m«4 
you  bran-new  pine  nutmegs.  We  send  you  ticket^ 
beefl  We  send  you  all  our  offal,  which  is  only  too 
good  for  such  puppies  to  live  upon.  We  send  you 
bad  eggs  to  support  you— you  live  by  our  pennis- 
sion ;  snd  we  honor  you  by  spending  your  money,  and 
allowing  you  to  pay  for  every  thing  we  want.  And 
now,  because  we  wish  to  make  our  bad  egga  wone, 
you  are  trying  to  stop  us,  as  if  they  wouldn't  be  toe 
good  for  you,  any  way.  You  are  all  a  pack  of  on- 
grateful,  insolent  scoundrels ;  and  that  yen  paitiou- 
larly,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  more  than  from 
any  one  else,  should  talk  about  what  you  haveat 
the  brains  to  comprehend,  is  Just  what  such  a  de- 
formed pup  of  an  imperfect  dam  would  be  aura  to 
do.  Just  3rou  oome  by  the  train  that  leaves  New 
York  next  Monday  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  slop 
at  Smithville,  and  youll  find  what'a  thought  of  you 
by  your  mastem, 

"  *  Bad  Eo«a."* 

Grayquill  iau^ied  as  he  folded  up  this  predoys 
document. 

**  Next  Monday,"  said  he,  **  when  the  train  that 
leaves  New  York  at  five  o'clock  reaches  Smithville, 
the  population  of  that  estimable  village  will  be  lean 
by  one  person,  and  that  is,  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
who  will  be  troubled  by  the  conviction  that  a  stran- 
ger may  poaaibly  arrive  and  ask  for  him.  I  rather 
think  he  will  go  out  of  town  oh  buainess  at  five 
o'clock  that  afternoon." 

And  old  Grayquill  departed,  whistling  Partmu 
pow  La  Syrit, 

In  our  placid  monthly  cogitations  and  criticisms 
upon  the  world  and  its  movements,  we  are  so  for- 
tunate as  not  to  have  incensed  the  great  bad-egg 
interest.  It  probably  considers  our  periodical  le- 
marka  not  worth  ita  notice,  although  we  mean  to 
oppose  badness  in  eggs  to  the  very  last  quill.  The 
daily  journals,  like  Grayquill's,  have  a  constant 
teaaing,  atinging,  spurring,  hectoring  influence  which 
addles  that  great  intereat  with  a  perfect  frensy.  A 
daily  paper  is  compelled  to  turn  every  thing  to  ac- 
count. The  demand  for  sut^jecu  and  novelty  is  so 
constant,  that  an  anonymous  letter  may  often  fur- 
nish a  text  for  several  squibs— except  that  they  are 
usually  too  dull,  and  are  cast  into  the  basket,  as  we 
said,  with  a  aigh  that  they  were  not  piquant  enough 
to  point  a  paragraph.  But  to  aasault  our  Easy 
Chair  would  be  a  losing  labor.  It  must  be  a  double 
blow  in  the  dark.  *'We,"  in  this  instance,  are 
more  than  usually  myaterious.  The  **  we"  of  moat 
Journals  is  known.  The  •'  we"  of  this  Eaay  Chair 
is  not  obvious.  Of  course  you  will  say,  perhaps  in 
an  anonymous  way— ihat  it  m  perfectly  obvious. 
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You  will  draw  exaspermting  illaitiations  from  the 
hmbiu  of  the  ostrich,  that  thrusta  its  head,  Aic  dec. 
It  is  a  little  trite,  to  be  sure,  but  triteness  u  trite  in 
anonynuMis  assertions.  You  will  say,  "  How  could 
any  one  mistake  ? — "  and  "  it  is  perfectly  clear  that — " 
and  *'  of  all  melancholy  and  amusing  delusions  to 
suppose — "  dec.  But  if  our  assertion  only  procures 
us  the  norelty  of  an  anonymous  letter,  we  shall  be 
quite  satisfi^.  We  promise  to  take  it  to  Gray* 
quiH,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  choice  communica* 
tion  he  showed  us. 

And  there  are  peiaons  who  believe  that  an  Easy 
Chair  is  a  seat  of  roses !  Alas !  is  any  coign  of 
vantage  such  ?  If  you  could  have  magic  spectacles, 
which,  by  merely  putting  upon  your  nose,  would 
reveal  to  you  not  only  what  seemed,  but  what  truly 
was,  would  you  accept  them  ?  If,  over  the  cradle 
of  your  first-bom,  two  fairies  hovered,  one  with  the 
rosy  vail  of  doubt,  and  hope,  and  wonidering  human 
ignorance,  and  the  other  with  the  melancholy  magic 
which,  once  touching  the  eyes,  stripped  all  shows 
from  the  solemn  substance,  would  you  drop  over 
your  child's  eyes  the  vail,  or  touch  them  with  the 
magic  ?  Why,  under  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
ahottld  you  wish  to  see  the  skeleton  ?  Why,  in  the 
rose's  heart,  long  to  detect  the  worm  7  Why,  through 
the  warm  ardor  of  first  love,  yearn  to  feel  the  shud* 
dering  forecast  of  coming  coldness,  neglect,  despair, 
and  death  ?  To  know,  is  the  consuming  ambition 
of  man.  But  it  is  because  a  beneficent  fiite  has  laid 
him  in  the  lap  of  mystery. 

They  who  know  men  best  are  not  the  gayest. 
We  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
rather  bitter  than  sweet.  It  is  alluring  by  bloom 
and  beauty.  The  apples  of  Sodom  aire  grafted  from 
the  orchard  of  Eden.  After  all,  would  you  in  truth 
be  an  Editor  ?  and  do  you  fancy  that  a  Chair  is  Easy 
because  it  is  called  so,  or  that  knowledge  satisfies 
because  it  constantly  teases  desire  ?  Then  listen 
to  the  story  of  the  ElU-Maidtt  and  remember  that 
there  are  more  Aasums  and  Odensees  than  are 
mentioned  in  mythology. 

'*  There  lived  a  man  in  Aasum,  near  Odensee, , 
who,  as  he  was  coming  home  one  night  from  Seden, 
passed  by  a  hill  that  was  standing  on  red  pillars, 
and  underneath  there  was  dancing  and  great  fes« 
tivity.  He  hurried  on  past  the  hill  as  fast  as  he 
could,  never  venturing  to  cast  his  eyes  that  way. 
But  as  he  went  along,  two  fair  maidens  came  to 
meet  him,  with  beautif^il  hair  floating  over  their 
shoulders,  and  one  of  them  held  a  cup  in  her  hand, 
which  she  reached  out  to  him  that  he  might  drink 
of  it.  The  other  then  asked  him  if  he  would  come 
again,  at  which  he  laughed,  and  answered,  Yes. 
But  when  he  got  home,  he  became  strangely  affected 
in  his  mind,  was  never  at  ease  in  himself,  and  was 
continually  saying  that  he  had  promised  to  go  back. 
And  when  they  watched  him  closely  to  prevent  his 
doing  so,  he  at  last  lost  his  senses,  and  died  shortly 
after.** 

It  is  our  impulse  every  month,  as  we  seat  our- 
selves in  the  Chair,  to  speak  of  The  Netocome*. 
We  are  restrained  by  the  conviction  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  not  yet  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
that  "  most  respectable  family,'*  and  that  too  much 
mention  wearies.  But  the  charm  of  the  book  is 
constantly  renewed.  It  makes  its  impression,  like 
life,  silently  and  unsuspectedly.  There  are  no 
fierce  and  stirring  scenes,  and  points,  and  culmina- 
tions, and  crises;  thero  is  none  of  the  old  hack 
machinery  of  novels ;  but  as  we  sit  in  our  Chair  and 
read  the  story,  it  is  quite  the  same  thing  as  reading 


the  world  around  us.  There  are  no  exaggerations, 
no  surprises.  The  heroes  and  heroines  do  not  sud* 
denly  burst  into  impossible  feats  of  virtue,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  suspended  apropos  of  a 
woman's  tears  or  a  man's  misfortunes.  Tnere  is  a 
steady,  tragical  pereistence  in  the  tale.  If  you  smile, 
it  is  quite  unawares.  If  you  weep,  the  tears  ooxe, 
as  when  yon  sit  in  the  parlor  and  see  the  young 
people  merrily  dancing  about  the  room.  With  the 
conscience  of  a  great  artist,  the  author  says :  **  Na- 
ture is  our  mistress  and  our  model.  If  she  can 
touch  and  teach  us,  let  us  attend  to  her  lessons, 
and  be  wiser  and  sadder  men.  There  shall  be  no 
clap-trap ;  no  forced  contrasts ;  no  impossibly  good 
men,  said  incredibly  beautiful  angels  stepping  about 
in  petticoats,  and  difiusing  millennial  splendors.  If 
you  choose  you  shall  rail,  because  in  drawing  a 
heroine  I  do  not  conjure  such  a  figure  to  your  men* 
tal  eye,  as  the  mantua-maker  displays  to  your  out* 
ward  vision  in  her  sumptuous  window.  You  shall 
swear  that  I  am  a  cynic,  because  I  write  what  you 
believe  and  act  upon.  You  shall  cry.  To  onvu/ be- 
cause I  expose  the  strong  sanctity  which  serves  to 
cover  rank  sin,  even  as  Lady  Whittlesea's  chapel 
is  built  over  Mr.  Sherrick's  secure  wine-vaults.*' 

Now,  we  understand  that  in  some  quarters  the 
cry  to  amu  !  has  been  heard.  It  is  asserted  that  an 
assault  is  made  upon  sacred  proprieties,  because 
that  sleek  sinner,  the  Rev.  Clmrles  Honeyman,  is 
presented  to  the  derisive  gaze  of  an  attentive  and 
discriminating  world.  We  are  suspicious  at  this, 
because  we  had  supposed  that  if  any  body  of  men 
would  have  hailed  the  author  of  The  Newcomaa  as 
their  sturdy  and  invincible  ally,  it  would  have  been 
the  clergy.  la  any  class  so  interested  in  the  ex- 
posure of  that  smooth  pretense  which  apes  and 
assumes  Christian  rectitude  and  simplicity  ?  Is  it 
so  directly  the  concern  of  any  body  that  quacks 
should  be  exposed,  as  of  the  medical  profession  t 
From  the  beginning  of  literature  and  art,  have  not 
the  most  purgative  processes,  the  most  searching 
and  successful  applications,  for  the  benefit  of  every 
thing  and  every  bioKly,  been  the  publication  of  frauds, 
shams,  and  humbugs,  to  which  the  meanness  and 
selfishness  of  men  so  incessantly  tend  7 

Doubtless,  the  truth  may  sometimes  be  spoken 
unwisely.  A  heated  denial  may  seem  to  be  as 
iiirious  as  a  hot  assertion.  The  line  between  con- 
temptuous exposure  of  the  simulation  and  the  ap- 
preciative recognition  of  the  thing  simulated  may 
be  too  obscurely  drawn.  But  we  venture  to  tvf 
that  the  sympathy  of  a  thoughtful  and  sober  man  is 
so  closely  engaged  to  the  simplicity  and  sanctity  of 
the  right,  that  he  will  tolerate  to  the  last  touch  any 
picture  of  this  most  monstrous  and  most  universal 
sin  of  hypocrisy  and  pious  pretense.  It  is  for  the  ^ 
very  reason  that  the  thing  is  so  important  and 
essential,  that  he  will  hail  every  thing  which  may 
tend  to  keep  it  pure,  so  it  be  wisely  and  well  done. 
The  question  now  is  simply  this :  Is  more  harm 
done  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  by 
the  fact  of  the  existence  and  constantly-spreading 
contagion  of  such  charaotera  as  the  Rev.  Charles 
Honeyman,  or  by  their  exposure  7  For  ourselves, 
we  can  not  have  any  doubt.  It  does  not  even  seem 
to  be  a  question  at  all.  And  to  say  that  their  expo- 
sure serves  to  bring  true  morality  and  religion  into 
contempt,  seems  to  be  a  forgetfulness  of  "  Woe  unto 
ye  !  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !*'  What  is 
such  an  assertion  but  a  confession  that  the  whole 
commonwealth  of  religion  is  so  infected  that  the 
exposure  of  a  traitor  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
general  decay  7    We  reject  the  idea  and  the  infer- 
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enoe.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  a  moment.  No 
etnse  of  resl  impoitsnee  hss  any  true  power  or  in- 
ihience  when  it  is  not  sincerely  supported  bj  wise 
men.  It  is  in  Tmin  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  to 
preserre  appearances.  The  cause  will  eramfale  as 
fut  as  you  try  to  patch,  and  its  blackness  wiH  glare 
the  more  you  whitewash.  To  shudder  lest  a  probe 
touch  it,  is  to  confess  either  its  real  stability  or 
your  want  of  faith  in  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  hafl  erery  fiesh  exposure  of 
deceit  and  corruption,  wherever  it  may  be.  The 
old  church  militant  doctrine  of  the  end  justilying 
the  means,  does  not  prevail  with  sober  men.  Who- 
ever believes  in  God  can  never  despair  of  man, 
and  will  certainly  never  suffer  any  Charles  Honey- 
mans  to  throw  obloquy  by  their  lives  upon  the 
nsaes  they  bear  and  the  principles  they  profess. 
Whoever  believes  thus,  also,  will  have  no  fear  that 
the  truth,  which  is  eternal,  will  be  shaken  or  shiv- 
ered by  the  scathing  anathemas  of  purient  vice. 
The  expression  of  such  fear  is  treason  to  the  right- 
eous cause.  What  weapon  so  deadly  can  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  really  skeptical  of  the 
ri^t,  ss  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  those  who 
profess  to  believe — *'  You  have  so  little  real  faith  in 
truth  that  you  tremble  to  have  hypocrisy  exposed  !** 
Every  manly  mind  courts  the  most  searching  scru- 
tiny. Every  confident  heart  dares  malice,  wit, 
learning,  and  sarcasm  to  do  their  worst,  that  the 
weakness  of  their  worst  may  be  made  evident  to 
the  whole  world,  and  remain  a  recorded  triumph  of 
the  truth. 

That  the  author  of  7^  Newe&mtM  in  no  manner 
offends  taste,  delicacy,  propriety,  nor  any  the  most 
airy  of  the  lighter  graces  of  conduct,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  subjects  which  have  elicited  sharp  criti- 
cism ;  but  that  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  just,  gener- 
ous, thoughtful,  and  humane,  with  onlv  the  natural 
human  and  kindly  feeling  of  a  human  heart,  which 
smiles  with  pity  in  the  midst  of  its  sighing  over 
the  sickly  glare  of  gilded  goodness,  we  shall 
show,  by  quoting  from  Chapter  XIY.,  published  in 
our  April  number,  the  description  of  the  perform- 
ance of  family  prayers  ;  and  if  any  reader  supposes 
that  a  simple  and  hearty  piety  is  traduced  by  it,  he 
must  also  suppose  that  to  nail  a  counterfeit  note  to 
^  counter  is  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  bank 
which  is  sought  to  be  defrauded  by  it. 

The  family  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome  are  summoned 
fbr  family  prayers  in  the  morning.  The  household 
all  poured  into  the  room.    The  author  continues  : 

*'  I  do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for  which,  at  that 
chiming  eight  o*clock  bell,  the  household  is  called 
together.  The  urns  are  hissing,  the  plate  is  shin- 
ing ;  the  father  of  the  house  standing  up,  reads 
fiom  a  gilt  book  fbr  three  or  four  minutes  in  a 
measured  cadence.  The  members  of  the  family 
•re  around  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  decent  rev- 
erence, the  younger  children  whisper  responses  $t 
their  mother*s  knees ;  the  governess  worships  a 
little  apart ;  the  maids  and  the  large  footmen  are  in 
a  cluster  before  their  cfiairs,  the  upper  servants  per- 
forming their  devotion  on  the  other  side  of  the  side- 
board ;  the  nurse  whisks  about  the  unconscious 
last-bom,  and  tosses  it  up  and  down  during  the  cere- 
mony. I  do  not  sneer  at  that — at  the  act  at  which 
an  these  people  are  assembled— it  is  at  the  rest  of 
the  day  I  marvel ;  at  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  what 
it  brings.  At  the  very  instant  when  the  voice  has 
ceased  speaking  and  the  gilded  book  is  shut,  the 
world  begins  again,  and  for  the  next  twenty-three 
houra  and  fifty-seven  mmutes,  sll  that  household  is 
given  up  to  it.    The  servile  squsd  rises  up  and 


marches  away  to  its  basenent,  whence,  shoiild  h 
happen  to  be  a  gala  day,  those  tall  gentlemen  at 
present  attired  in  Oxford  auxtnre,  wfitt  issue  knA 
with  flour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  eoats, 
pink  breeches,  sky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace, 
buckles  in  their  riioes,  black  sflk  bags  on  their 
backs,  and  I  dont  know  what  insane  emUesM  of 
servility  and  absurd  beditenments  of  fbUy.  Their 
very  manner  of  speaking  to  what  we  call  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  will  be  a  like  monstrous  mas- 
querade. You  know  no  more  of  that  race  which 
inhabits  the  basement  floor,  Uian  of  the  men  and 
brethren  of  Timbuctoo,  to  whom  some  among  mm 
send  missionaries.  If  you  meet  some  of  your  ser^ 
vanu  in  the  streets  (I  respectfully  suppose  lor  si 
moment  that  the  reader  is  a  penon  of  high  &shion 
and  a  great  establishment),  you  would  not  know 
their  fkces.  You  might  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
for  half  a  century,  and  know  nothing  about  them. 
If  they  were  HI,  you  would  not  viait  them,  thon^ 
you  would  send  them  an  apothecary,  and  of  course 
order  that  they  lacked  for  nothing.  You  are  not 
unkind,  you  are  not  worse  than  your  neighbors. 
Nay,  peihaps  if  you  did  go  into  the  kitchen,  or  to 
take  the  tea  in  the  servants*  hall,  you  would  do 
little  good,  and  only  bore  the  folks  assembled  there. 
But  so  it  i^.  With  those  fellow  Christians  who 
hsve  just  been  saying  Amen  to  your  prayers,  yoa 
have  scarcely  the  community  of  Charity.  They 
come,  you  dont  know  whence ;  they  think  and  talk 
you  don't  know  what ;  they  die,  and  you  don't  care, 
or  vie*  versi.  They  answer  the  bell  for  prayere  as 
they  answer  the  bell  for  coals :  for  exactly  three 
minutes  in  the  day  you  all  kneel  together  on  one 
carpet — and,  the  desires  and  petitiona  of  the  ser- 
vants and  mastere  over,  the  rite  called  fomily  wor- 
ship is  ended.** 


In  our  Isst  month's  chat  we  had  something  to  say 
about  a  metropolis,  what  it  waa,  and  what  it  was 
not.  It  is  clear  that  mere  size  and  wealth  do  not 
constitute  metropolitan  character.  But  there  are 
certain  points  in  which  New  York  is  gradually 
growing  up  to  that  character ;  or,  we  wUl  aay,  to 
the  appearanee  of  a  metropolis.  Fine  architecture 
is  essential  to  an  impoaing  city.  No  city  so  small 
is  so  splendid  and  so  memorable  as  Yeniee.  In 
fact,  all  the  Italian  cities  have  a  beauty  and  char- 
acter which  aeparate  them  in  remembrance  from 
many  much  larger  places.  And  of  old  Athens— 
**  Esrth  proudly  wean  the  Partbenon, 
As  the  best  gem  upon  ito  tone."* 

Street  arehitecture  is  a  subject  daily  more  inter- 
esting to  us.  Its  value  and  beauty  are  every  day, 
also,  more  elaborately  illustrated.  Broadway  is 
fast  becoming  a  street  of  palaces.  There  is  sudi 
a  atreet  in  Genoa,  very  narrow,  and  lined  with  pal- 
aces, broad  eaves  and  arohing  doora,  and  recessed 
windows  and  balconies  overflowing  with  luxuriant 
olivea,  and  bits  of  garden,  hanging-gardens,  bloom- 
ing with  oranges  and  oleanders.  And  as  yoa 
saunter  along  in  the  deep  shadow,  or  in  that  happy 
hour  when  the  sun  shines  into  that  long,  narrow 
fissure  among  marble  cliffs,  for  ao  must  the  strada 
Balbi  seem  to  Uriel  in  the  sun,  you  believe  that 
plumed  and  doubleted  gentlemen,  and  ladies  with 
gorgeous  stomacher  and  ample  train  will  iasue  from 
the  lofty  doors  and  pass  on  to  some  princely  feast, 
while  pages,  balancing  falcons  upon  their  wnsts, 
lean  over  the  lofty  balustrades  of  the  court  within — 
longing  to  be,  each,  a  Fridolin. 

We  have  not  quite  reached  this  pitch  of  roountie 
suggestion  in  Broadway.    Yet  any  man  walking 
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cbvrn  nfoa  tlw  akmij  aids*  tkeae  baniiiig  Bormags, 
may  eaaily  givt  hia  eye  a  taate  of  European  citiea 
br  gjanoim  at  the  xaage  of  the  Preacott  Uooae,  the 
tttock  at  the  opposite  comer  of  Spring  Street,  and 
the  fine  facade  of  the  Si.  Niefaolaa.  Compare  thia 
with  the  line  of  low  houaea  joat  beyond,  and  yon 
will  hare  a  type  of  old  New  Yorli.  (twenty  yeara 
ago)  and  the  New  York  of  to-day.  Breadwey  ia 
now  full  of  aneh  lofty  and  impoaing  bnildinga.  An 
Englishman  arrired  the  other  day,  and  waa  atraek 
by  the  Frmoh  aapect  of  the  city.  It  waa  ao  gay, 
ao  buatling,  ao  brightn-ao  henry  cloud  of  London 
kg  impended,  and  men  and  waman  in  light  aummer 
coatnme  whiaked  briakly  by.  A  few  yean  ago, 
when  a  man  returned  from  Europe,  hia  eye  being 
foil  of  the  lofty  buildinga  of  the  Continent,  our  citiea 
aeemed  inaignifioant  and  mean.  Hia  first  impulae 
waa  to  ait  upon  the  low  rooia  and  dangle  hia  feet 
orer  the  street.  He  felt  that  the  city  had  no  char> 
ader,  but  he  could  not  aee  what  waa  wanting.  But 
the  moment  8tewart*a  fine  building  was  erected, 
the  difficulty  appeared.  That  tyrannised  orer  the 
reet  of  the  atieet— that  waa  a  key-note,  a  model 
There  had  been  other  high  buildinga,  but  none  ao 
atately  and  aimple.  And  even  now  there  ia,  in  ita 
way,  no  finer  atreet  effect  than  the  riewof  Stewart'a 
building  aeen  on  a  clear,  blue,  brilliant  day,  from  a 
point  aa  low  in  Broadway  as  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  Trinity  Church.  Itriaeaoutoftheaeaofgreen 
foliage  in  the  Park,  a  white  marble  tAiS,  aharply 
drawn  against  the  sky. 

The  white  marble,  now  ao  generally  uae^  ia  n 
aingulai  ornament  to  the  city.  It  reUerea  the 
atreeta  of  that  aolemn  duak  which  ia  not  the  moat 
agreeable  characteriatio  of  the  fomoua  foreign  thor* 
onghfofes.  There  ia,  alao,  a  traditional  and  poetic 
splendor  in  white  marble.  The  poeta  and  ro- 
mancera  always  build  such  palaces  for  their  heroea 
and  heroinea,  and  the  chief  aucoeaa  of  Aladdin'a 
palace  was  the  impreaaion  of  the  wonderful  power 
which  in  a  night  perfected,  to  the  most  delicate  de- 
tail  of  elaboration,  ao  huge  a  maas  of  white  marble. 
For  what  truatfol  reader  of  the  story  ever  doubted 
that  it  waa  white  marble?  If  the  new  maifole 
bnildinga  will  only  stand  up,  they  may  last  for 
many  more  yeara  than  thoae  whidi  thi^  replaoe. 
But  the  fatal  enemy  of  the  piotureaqueneaaof  New 
Yoik  ia  the  constant  demolition  and  erection  of 
important  atructurea.  No  houae  remaina  long 
enough  to  become  hallowed  and  interesting  from 
aasocistion.  Half  of  the  charm  of  the  other  great 
citiea  of  the  world  ia  the  identification  of  foioMW 
penons  with  fomoua  places.  In  this  house  Miltoa 
lived.  Here  waa  Shakspeare  borm.  Thia  waa 
Monnt*s  home,  or  Dante*a,  or  Ooethe'a.  To  aee 
what  they  aaw,  to  surround  oursehres  with  the  out- 
ward inflnenoee  to  which  they  were  aubject,  ia  to 
come  aa  near  to  them  aa  poaaiUe,  and  to  hsTe  new 
light  thrown  upon  what  they  did.  But  it  ia  doubt- 
ful if  there  ia  any  building  in  New  York,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  church,  more  than  fifty  years 
old.  It  is  constantly  a  new  ci^  with  new  inhabit- 
ants. The  household  gods  are  brought  hither,  and 
they  can  be  as  easily  rsBao<red.  They  are  not 
worshiped  upon  the  altars  where  our  aaoeatore 
worshiped  them.  What  a  cluster  of  rich,  Tiriovs, 
and  inapiring  memorieahanp  in  imaginntionaMvnd 
erery  great  city !  Dante  is  known  as  the  Ffeien- 
tine. 

The  atyle  of  atreet  ardiiteoture  should  be  rather 
rich  than  classical.  Berlin  is  famous  for  its  one 
fine  street,  Un$erd  en  Lmden ;  and  that  stvset  is 
fine  by  reason  of  one  group  of  buildings.    That 


group  is  a  stody  from  the  Greek.  There  is  a  Oreek 
temple  for  s  barrsck-room,  and  a  Oreek  temple, 
with  high  ateps,  for  an  opera-houae,  and  another 
kind  of  Greek  tempie  for  a  palace,  and  atill  an- 
other for  a  univeraity.  We  hare  fortunateiy  peaaed 
the  Greek  temple  epoch ;  ocoaaionally,  indeed,  aome 
rural  lover  of  'igh  art,  persuaded  that  hie  town  ia 
nothing  if  not  Grecian,  cuta  hia  pine  treea,  planss 
them,  naila  them  together  into  a  oolusm,  and  enjoys 
his  Uiumph  over  taste  and  elegance.  Columna  are 
net  elegance,  nor  portieoee  propriety,  nor  a  pointed 
pediment  hi^  taste.  New  England  is  not  Greece, 
nor  ia  the  Hudaon  the  Iliaaua  nor  the  iEgean.  Bet- 
ter riverv  and  better  water,  if  3rou  choose,  undoubt- 
edly. But  there  are  many  buildinga  in  Broadway 
which  are  beautifol  and  effective  because  they  are 
Utarr*.  Btewait'a  ia  finely  adapted  to  ita  exposed 
aitoalion.  It  can  be  aeen  from  a  diatanoe,  mid  ia 
built  accordingly.  But  many  of  the  othera,  which 
can  only  be  aeen  across  the  street,  are  well  adorned 
and  varied  in  a  thouaand  ways.  The  palace  win- 
dowa  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  ahow  the  moat  curaory  ob- 
aerver  the  new  ^iritof  a  new  country,  and  tell  him 
who  make  palaoee  and  live  in  them  here.  The 
equal  aplendor  of  other  edifioea  ia  not  only  the  per- 
petual pamn  of  a  marveloua  mercantile  sucoess,  but 
the  eheerfol  indicstion  that  the  claima  of  the  eye 
are  gradually  getting  recognised  and  conaidered — 
that  we  mean  to  have  a  city  which  ahall  not  yield 
in  extnnal  charm  to  any  other.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  link  legends  to  tteir  noble  piles.  We  oMiy 
not  be  able  to  gaae  at  them  with  terrified  memories 
and  half*breathed  exeerations,  aa  we  recall  Cenei» 
Boigia,  or  a  Bourbon.  We  ahall  not,  perfa^w,  see 
smiling  foom  their  windows  the  fair  and  foted  fiu)ea 
which  smile  ssdly  through  sll  history.  But  if  they 
lack  the  aweet  roaumoe  of  history,  they  will  also 
want  ita  tragical  reality.  If  no  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
no  Anne  Boleyn,  no  Beatrice  ever  looks  at  us — 
there  will  be  still  Janee,  Annee,  and  Beatiicea  aa 
lovely,  if  less  historieal.  And  in  our  own  private 
history  who  shall  compare  the  two  t  Even  we,  aa 
we  totter  to  our  Easy  Chair,  will  look  up  at  the 
beautifol  buildings  in  Broadway,  and  not  long  for 
Italy  and  an  Italian  beauty,  but  be  gratefolly  con- 
tented for  what  we  aee,  and  for  what  long  lines  of 
ilkistnous  nobles,  knights,  and  heroea  would  give 
all  their  oonmeto  to  aee. 


Wi  all  dread  the  coming  of  the  Fourth  of  inly 
now ;  but  then  waa  a  time  when  the  very  name 
waa  melodioua  with  aweet  promiae,  and  when  the 
year  had  ita  two  polea — Christmo  Day  and  In- 
dependence Day.  That  enthusiasm  is  long  since 
flown  away  in  villainous  saltpetre,  exploded  in  fire* 
crackere,  and  whiased  to  the  empyiean  in  sky- 
rockets. But,  to-dajr^-far  removed  in  imagination 
from  the  realitiea  of  the  terrible  day,  from  popping 
piatols  and  bottlea,  from  weary  eeis  and  aching  heads 
—let  us  recall  the  boy's  Fourth  of  July,  before  the 
nasn*s  sad  glance  had  aobered  ita  sunshine. 

It  is  late  midnight  of  the  third,  and  we  can  not 
aleep  for  thinking  of  the  morrow.  We  toea  in  reat- 
leea  beds,  and  our  hearte  aaaiat  with  all  their  ardor 
at  the  universal  snd  ubiquitous  exfdeeion  of  gun- 
powder. Or  let  it  be  a  country  town,  where  the 
third,  even  the  night  of  the  third,  haa  a  aelenm  ai- 
lenoe,  preceding  ^  dawn  of  the  Fourth.  Chanti- 
cleer orows  unheeded  this  mom.  He  is  a  bslsted 
bird.  He  hss  no  spaik  of  patriotic  fire  to  kindle  at 
the  Tery  thought  of  day,  but  wails  liQ  day  appeara. 
A  British  bird  is  thst  miserable  efaaotioLeer,  hence- 
fimraid  frdlsB  from  fovor ! 
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Day  breakj,  and  we  are  np.  The  brait  eannoii 
it  ready ;  the  norteiy  regiiDeiit  drawn  np  in  full 
uniform ;  expectation  rites  with  the  heralded  avn; 
the  sun  peeps,  astonished,  ofer  the  hill ;  clang  go 
the  bells,  bang  go  the  guns,  and  pop  goee  our  pri- 
rate  and  peculiar  brass  cannon,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  whole  regiment ;  ris.,  a  small  brotfasr  in  petti- 
coats, and  sister,  ditto. 

The  day  adrances,  and  excitement  destroys  ap- 
petite. In  early  life  patriots  do  not  est  upon  the 
Fourth  of  July — an  omission  which  later  life  recti- 
fies. The  animated  dullness  of  a  country  town  upon 
a  holiday  gires  the  streets  an  air  of  second-hand 
gayety.  But  to  our  young  imaginations,  no  festal 
pomps  of  Venetian  Doges  and  Senators  proceeding 
to  wed  the  Adriatic,  is  so  imposing  as  the  proces- 
sion that  forms  on  the  Yillage-greeir,  and  marches 
with  the  escort  of  the  Columbian  Guards  toward  the 
church.  Cannon  roar ;  bells  ring ;  bunts  of  mar- 
tial music  ring  along  the  town,  and  rise,  until  lost 
in  the  placid,  shining  green  woods  upon  the  hill- 
sides beyond. 

Within  the  church,  what  clouds  of  white  muslin ! 
what  waving  and  flashing  of  fans !  what  constant 
murmur  and  happy  hum  of  expectation  and  pleased 
excitement !  what  floods  of  sunshine  pouring  through 
open  windows  into  the  homely  wooden  interior 
smelling  of  pine! 

The  Pastor  rises— the  old,  white-headed  man,  he 
who  saw  Lexington  and  Concord  fight— and  with 
trembling  words  commends  us  all,  our  hopesj  our 
femilies,  our  country,  to  the  Supreme  paternal  care. 
The  roar  in  air  is  silent— the  rod  lips  of  the  coun- 
try girls  do  not  move — in  our  heavy  woolen  coats 
we  country  boys  stand  in  the  gallery  and  stais, 
and  mark  Bob  Stiles,  in  the  pew  below,  who  is  so 
grand  in  his  new  regimentals,  as  ensign  of  the  Oo- 
Inmbian  Guards. 

The  prayer  is  over,  and  the  band  begins — **  Hail, 
Columbia}"  is  the  patriotic  strain.  We  can  not 
help  keeping  time  vrith  our  feet.  The  whole  con- 
gregation beat  the  measuro.  In  vain  the  brass  in- 
struments and  the  bass-drum  try  to  drown  that  un- 
musical aocompaniment.  Patriotism,  unheeding, 
stamps  on,  until  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  dumb 
hymn,  an  inarticulate  anthem.  Under  cover  of 
that  music  what  things  are  said  in  the  old  gallery ! 
what  glances  exchanged!  what  flowers  change 
hands!  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  all  the  flattering  court  of  Versailles,  going 
down  to  the  farm  of  the  PitU  Trmmon  to  play  peas- 
ant, or  sitting  in  the  gilded  apartments  of  Versailles 
holding  sumptuous  state,  are  not  so  gay  as  we. 
Not  all  the  money  of  all  national  treasuries  could 
buy  the  youth,  the  health,  the  hope,  the  careless- 
ness, that  make  our  festival  so  hu> 

Behold!  the  horns  are  dumb,  and  the  orator 
arises.  O  happy  orator !  nascent  lawyer !  Fartet 
msere  ante  Agamemnona,  But  is  it  not  better  to-day 
to  be  *<  that  talented  and  promising  young  man,** 
than  any  old  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  of  the  histor- 
ical dayst  All  eyes  regard;  all  hands  appland; 
there  are  smiles,  murmurs,  even  tears  in  remote 
oomers,  of  happy  mothers,  shy  sisteis,  and  of  the 
girl  who  grows  pallid  and  crimson  by  tarns,  and 
who  shall  hear,  to-night,  from  the  eloquent  orator 
a  history  of  each  moment's  experience.  What  sen- 
timents are  these!  What  heroisms!  Millennium 
dawns !  The  golden  age  returns !  Ah !  young  ora- 
tor, if  you  and  we  would  only  hold  fest  forever,  in 
our  hearts  and  lives,  these  principles  you  preach, 
then  what  a  country,  what  a  people,  what  a  future ! 

In  the  galleries  we  do  believe.    Some  of  us  even 


forget  the  smiles  of  Amanda  for  a  brief  moment,  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  more  then  Amanda  dreans 
of.  We  pour  out  bountiiul  libations  of  youth  sod 
hope  to  the  gods  the  orator  invokes.  But  Bob 
Stiles  looks  up  sideways  from  the  pews  reservnd 
for  the  militaij  below.  The  miscreant  dares  to 
^knce  at  Amanda!  Fine  resolves  are  scatteiod 
like  the  Spanish  armada!  Bob  Stiles  had  best  re- 
quire the  whole  Columbian  Guard  as  his  bodj- 
guaid  and  proteolion. 

Life  does  not  flag  as  the  day  declines.  With  m, 
si|^  we  remember  that  the  Fourth  must  end.  Bo* 
yood  lies  a  long  and  dreary  waste  of  unnasBeddayo 
—hot  days  that  are  no  festival.  There  are  walks 
and  drives— there  are  excuraions  of  many  kind»— 
pic-nics.  But  the  inexorable  sun  recedes.  It  dipo 
slowly  into  the  west,  and  the  day  is  over.  8mck 
days  are  kmg  since  over  forever.  They  are  weaiy 
and  noisy  days  now ;  we  hope  they  will  end  with- 
out Freddy's  being  blown  up  by  his  rockets  snd  fire- 
eracken.  We  stay  within  doom  to  escape  the  roar 
and  the  row ;  or  we  slip  away  to  some  kind  firiend 
in  the  country  who  will  promise  to  protect  us  from 
ginger-pop  and  pistols. 

But,  gentle  friends,  let  us  hope  that,  even  out  of 
hearing  of  ginger-pop  and  pistcUs,  we  do  not  forget 
the  day;  and  that  we  are  sometimes  induced  by 
the  thought  of  it,  even  ss  by  the  oration  of  the  **  tal- 
ented and  promising  young  man,"  to  cherish  a  warmet 
love  of  freedom,  and  a  holy  resolution  to  maintain  it* 

QUE  FO&BION  OOS8IP. 

It  would  be  pleasant  in  these  days  of  war*talk 
to  get  a  look  at  the  Emperor  of  Russia :  no  matter 
whether  we  reckon  him  a  great  criminal  or  a  great 
hero ;  curiosity  is  none  the  less  to  know  how  he 
really  looks,  and  with  what  air  he  wears  the  enmity 
of  all  Western  Europe. 

Texier,  a  ready  Frenchmen,  who  spends  his  pen 
upon  the  columns  of  the  Paria  newspaper  called 
the  Sikde,  has  undertaken  a  sort  of  sketch  of  Nich- 
olas and  of  his  femily,  which,  though  mesgre  enough, 
hss  yet  a  point  or  two  which  may  be  worth  our 
singling  out  and  writing  down. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Emperor  is  a  "grand 
man,"  of  ra^estic  presence,  well  preserved  by  his 
health-discipline,  and  showing,  under  his  military 
costume,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  s  stout  and  iuU- 
limbed  soldier.  His  voice  is  as  sonorous  and  feir- 
reaching  as  that  of  the  best-winded  orderly -sergeant, 
and  he  has  an  eye  for  soldierly  trimmings,  and  ooat- 
cuis,  snd  collars,  which  has  made  his  household 
corps  faultless  to  a  button.  He  loves  to  excite 
swe,  not  so  much  by  the  trappings  of  sovereignty 
as  by  his  simple  presence.  He  delights  in  the  hu^ 
and  the  measured  words  which  mark  his  sppear- 
ance  in  the  winter  fHes  at  the  pidaces  of  his  nobles, 
and  he  loves  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  street 
people,  which  greets  his  unexpected  presence  be- 
fore the  Admiralty  as  if  he  were  a  deity. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  accession  to  power,  and 
his  street  slsughter  of  those  who  conspired  in  favor 
of  his  brother  Constantino,  that  the  cholera  made  its 
first  terrible  inroads  upon  the  population  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg. Ignorance  and  fear  together  drove  the 
wretcheid  inhabitants  into  s  state  of  frensy ;  wild 
suspicions  were  current  of  poisoned  wells,  and  the 
mad  fury  of  the  populace  directed  itself  against 
strangers ;  it  was  believed  that  they  had  brought 
the  new  disease  which  desolated  their  habitations ; 
threats  were  followed  with  violence ;  thousands 
thronged  the  qusys  of  the  capital,  demanding  the 
instant  expulsion  of  every  foreigner ;  for  once  the 
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police  and  soldiery  were  powerless ;  and  the  storm, 
gaining  force  as  it  swept  toward  the  palace,  threat- 
ened to  ingulf  all  authority,  and  the  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty itself. 

Nicholas)  disregarding  the  cooBsel  of  his  house- 
hold, mounted  a  simple  drosky  at  the  palace-gate, 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drire  into  the  middle  of 
the  throng,  and  rising  upon  Uie  seat,  so  that  his  fig- 
ure might  be  plainly  obsenred  by  the  thousands 
•urging  around,  commanded  "  Sileaee !  Down 
upon  your  knees,  my  children,  and  cry  for  God  to 
help  you ;  for  it  is  He  who  afflicts  you !" 

In  a  moment  a  hush  spread  throu^  the  multitude, 
and  the  people  kneeled,  and,  smiting  their  bosoms, 
prayed,  as  Nicholas  had  ordered. 

In  1837  the  great  Winter  Palace  of  St.  Petersburg 
was  burned  to  the  ground*  The  Emperor  asse 
bled  his  officers  of  Public  Works,  and  said,  *'My 
palace  is  burned ;  1  give  you  a  year  to  build  it 
•gain." 

**  Nothing  is  easier,"  said  one,  *'proirided  we 
hsTO  materials  and  men.** 

**  Collect  them,**  said  Nicholas. 

"  But,"  interposed  an  architect,  **  there  must  be 
time  for  the  cement  to  dry ;  and  the  winter  in  this, 
region  lasts  more  than  half  the  year.** 

"  Keep  it  warm,"  said  Nicholas. 

And  the  men  were  collected,  and  the  stores ;  and 
Tast  fires  around  the  rising  walls,  snd  great  braiieri 
of  burning  charcoal,  kept  the  atmosphere  at  a  sum* 
mer  temperature,  as  the  works  were  pushed  for- 
ward. Men,  indeed,  died  at  their  places  by  tens 
and  by  twenties,  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  the 
burning  coal ;  but  still  there  was  no  delay ;  and  th« 
.  imperial  command  drafted  every  day  new  soldiers 
or  artisans  to  fill  the  places  of  the  dead  ones.  Win- 
ter passed  and  summer  came ;  the  Tast  edifice  drew 
near  to  completion,  but  it  had  prored  the  funeral 
pyre  to  hunidreds  of  fiunilies:  the  imperial  com- 
mand, however,  was  made  good,  and  in  a  year  after 
the  date  when  his  orders  were  issued,  Nicholas  sat 
upon  his  throne,  in  a  palace  which  had  grown  into 
proportions  larger  than  those  of  Naples  or  of  Vienna. 

Honesty  is  rare  in  those  who  are  governed  by 
fbar;  and  there  is  scarce  a  public  fVuctionary  of 
Russia  who  is  not  accessible  to  bribes.  Even  high 
officers  of  the  Crown  are,  it  would  seem,  not  whol- 
ly guiltless  ;  and  Texier  teUs  us  of  a  general  com- 
missariat, who  being  ordered  to  purchase  horses  for 
service  upon  the  island  of  Cronstadt,  quietly  placed 
the  purchase-money  in  his  pocket.  The  Emperor, 
upon  a  visit,  made  inquiries  concerning  the  supply 
of  the  mounted  guard.  An  innocent  official  stated 
that  no  new  horses  had  been  furnished  for  months. 
The  Emperor  ordered  investigation ;  and  the  morn- 
ing after,  the  chief  commissariat,  despoiled  of  his 
rank  and  estates,  stood  sentry  at  the  door-way  of 
his  successor.  For  a  similar  error  of  drfault  a 
Russian  admiral  was  compelled  to  serve  as  simple 
sailor  upon  his  own  flag-ship. 

Nor  is  Russian  Justice  without  its  color  of  vend- 
ity,  as  a  signal  instance  will  show.  A  rich  propri- 
etor in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg  was  in- 
volved in  a  suit  of  the  largest  importance.  A  hint 
was  conveyed  to  him,  that  the  only  hope  of  a  favor- 
able decision  rested  upon  the  private  transfer  of  ten 
thousand  silver  roubles  to  the  hand  of  the  judge. 

The  proprietor  was  eager  to  gain  his  suit,  but  he 
was  also  anxious  to  save  hia  roubles.  So  he  goes 
to  the  Count  Orloff,  the  head  of  the  imperhd  police, 
reputed  one  of  the  few  honest  functionaries  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  offer 
that  had  been  made,  and  begged  the  loan  of  the  ten 


thottsand  rouUes  with  which  the  bribe  might  be 
made  and  disoovered  by  an  agent  of  Orloff  upon 
the  person  of  the  venal  Judge. 

The  Count  Orloff  supplied  the  roubles ;  the  pro- 
prietor invited  the  judge  to  dine.  At  dessert  he 
draws  the  money  from  his  pocket,  and  counts  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  complaisant  guest,  who  places 
it  in  his  hat  beside  him. 

The  nephew  of  the  judge  shortly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  after  a  private  whisper  in  the  unele*s 
ear,  withdraws.  The  proprietor  gives  an  arranged 
signal,  and  the  officers  of  police  present  themselves, 
and  propose  to  examine  the  person  of  the  Judge. 

*'  It's  not  worth  while,"  said  the  host,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  ^ee ;  "  you  will  find  the  money,  I  think, 
in  the  judge's  hat." 

The  officer  lifts  the  hat,  which  is— empty.  The 
nephew,  in  retiring,  had  done  his  uncle  Uie  serviee 
of  making  a  change. 

The  virtuoua  magistrate  was  astounded  by  the 
chafge  against  him.  The  poor  proprietor  had  no 
proof  for  his  accusation.  He  loat  his  eaae  as  well 
as  his  ten  thousand  roubles ;  and  the  functionaries 
of  Orloff,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  divided  apoils 
with  the  quick-witted  judge. 

But  though  the  police  and  the  judges  may  omi* 
spire  togetb^r  for  ihe  pleasant  bait  of  a  few  thou- 
sand roubles,  the  police,  removed  from  the  judge, 
are  not  toibe  bought.  Indeed,  so  secret  are  their 
actions,  and  ao  uncertain  their  presence,  that  the 
victim  of  their  toils  knows  not  whom  to  buy.  They 
appe^  in  the  midst  of  family  groups,  and  snatch  a 
man  from  his  fireside  without  a  reason  or  any  sigii 
to  the  world.  A  member  of  a  family  is  missed ; 
none  know  whither  he  has  gone:  his  intimate 
friends  alone  may  be  cognisant  of  the  aeizure ;  but 
it  is  a  thing  dangerous  to  speak  of;  it  is  safbr  to 
say  he  has  retired  to  his  country  estates,  or  has 
made  a  voyage  to  Holland  or  to  France. 

Upon  a  certain  evening,  not  two  years  gone,  an 
officer  of  the  Russian  gcTidamurie  presented  him* 
self  in  the  saloon  of  a  gentleman  of  Petersburg, 

Monsieur  X .    (That  gentleman  is  now  living 

in  Paris,  and  himself  tells  the  story.) 

The  officer  invited  Monsieur  X to  follow  him 

to  the  Minister  of  Police.  At  the  sight  of  the  well- 
knovm  pale-blue  uniform  of  the  officers  of  police^ 
the  household  and  friends  of  Monsieur  X— ^  were 
astounded  and  dismayed.  The  gentleman  obeyed 
the  conunand,  and  passed  out  of  his  saloon.  The 
family  waited  him  in  vain.  The  night  passed,  and  he 
did  not  return.  The  next  day  dragged  wearily  on, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  and  no  tidings  of  their 
missing  relative.  Day  after  day  it  was  the  same 
tedious  and  anxious  waiting.  Weeks  followed,  and 
still  there  were  no  tidings.  Six  months  of  bitter 
misery  ensued,  and  the  family  had  given  him  up  for 
lost ;  when  one  morning  he  reappeared — thin,  fee- 
ble, worn  out  with  suffering  and  anxiety.  It  was 
hard  to  believe,  indeed,  that  he  was  the  same  who 
had  left  his  saloon  strong  and  healthful.  Yet  it  was 
none  ether ;  and  this  was  the  account  he  gave  of 
his  absence : 

'*  After  my  leaving  my  home,  the  officers,  in  place 
of  conducting  me  to  the  ministry  of  police,  placed 
me  in  a  low,  narrow  chamber,  where  I  remained 
for  some  time  in  entire  darkness.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  I  was  compelled  to  descend  blindfolded 
a  long  stairway,  and  to  enter  one  of  those  dark 
boxes  in  which  prisoners  are  conveyed  from  dun- 
geon to  dungeon.  A  feeble  ray  of  light  entering 
fiom  above,  seemed  to  me  to  show  a  reflection  of 
the  snow ;  by  nothing  else  could  I  judge  of  the  di- 
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two  hones  al  iaJl  fillop. 
^Ib  the  mormmg  t^  4uk 

nmik  wi,  whaie  I 
After  ssfieic^  IMC, 
of  the  wane  bind  farnMhud  Co 
Be3r  was  reaewed,  in  the  saaM  , 
Tho  oftoes  nevar  aaawated  a  wom  la  hjf  4|oea* 
CioBS.  I  kaew  aothiaf  of  cha  reaaem  for  aqr  aeis* 
««.  I  coald  laaim  aoiban  of  the  laabahlii  artat 
orafpanhaMat. 

^1  gave  «p  all  choi^  of  afasa  MoaCiaf  my  fiyB- 
ily  or  fntmtdm ;  mad  oveiooaa  bf  ihia  oonvictiott,  I 
yiaUedlaagiudlytochateirofsofiBjpoaitaaa.  Lift 
and  all  its  aina  aeemed  soddealy  to  havo  paaaad 
away  bom  me;  aad  like  aeoipoa,BOfa  tiHa  like 
m  Itriag  cieataie,  I  waa  fOBOTod  horn  vafoa  to 
danfeon,  aoid  acua  from  my  dnajaoa  to  tha  tiaoel- 
iag  priaoa  Fan. 

'*Oii  a  eeiCaia  6Mf  the  hoiaea  weia  reatoved 
aoaoor  than  was  the  anatoia.  in  tho  middle  of  the 
■i|^  ofioers  ontcred  my  priaoa  with  loichea. 
AflMag  them  1  raeognixed  thoae  who  had  aetaad 
me  at  my  home.  1  fancied  Chat  i  had  amrod  at  the 
tatminatiott  of  my  dreadinl  jottinoy. 

"  An  oflker  same  Ibrwaid,  and  bade  ma  follow 

•*  *  And  whete  do  yo«  load  me  r  aaid  L 

**  *  To  yoor  homo^'  said  he. 

"TbeiaseeaMd  tomeatarribla  ifoay  im  thii 
m  IwaBe  in  Sibeiia ! 

M  He  opened  the  window  ahottem,  aad  bade  me 
look  one 

«« It  waa  indeed  St.  Petefsbaig!  *  We  haTo  le- 
tamed,'  said  I. 

**  •  We  hare  nerer  left  it,'  said  he,  *eveiy  ni^ 
yon  hare  gone  over  the  same  road ;  ereiy  daj  yoa 
bare  passed  in  the  same  dungeon.  It  waa  aerer 
iateaded  to  carry  yoa  into  exile,  bat  simply  legtve 
fOM  a  waiwwg.'  ** 

It  appeared  that  he  had  talked  too  freely  of  the 
aocion  of  the  goremment,  in  regavd  to  the  oigaai- 
sation  of  secret  eocieties. 

Br  way  of  pendant  to  thia  toneh  of  tynomy,  we 
will  follow  Lord  Londonderry  into  the  pf^aeaoe  of 
the  Imperial  family,  and  noto  with  what  amiaUe 
fondness  ha  speaks  of  them  all. 

Lord  Londonderry,  it  may  be  premiaed,  trareled 
in  Rossis  some  years  ago,  and  published  memorials 
of  his  trip,  which,  we  beliere,  nerer  appeared  upon 
this  side  of  the  water ;  nor  indeed  would  they  hsTe 
interest  for  American  readers,  except  at  the  present 
jaactnre. 

Speaking  the  Express,  he  says,  *'  She  entered 
the  apartment  with  the  Grand  Duke  Hereditary, 
and  in  the  most  gracious  manner  accosted  me  as 
an  old  acquaintance;  remembering  me,  ahe  waa 
pleased  to  say,  in  1813,  in  Sileaia.  The  indescrib- 
able mijesty  of  deportment  and  fascinating  grace 
that  mark  this  illustrious  personage  are  very  pecu- 
liar. Celebrated  as  are  all  the  females  connected 
ifirith  the  lamented  and  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia, 
there  is  none  of  them  more  bewitching  in  mannera 
than  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  nor  is  there  existing, 
according  to  all  reporta,  so  excellent  and  perfect  a 
being. 

**Afier  a  kind  and  gracious  couTersation  with 
me,  she  turned  to  my  companions,  and  while  talk- 
ing to  them,  the  Hereditary  Prince  approached  me. 
He  is  eighteen,  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  has 
a  benign  oountt nance  and  a  princely  air,  and  ia 


aboat  fooiCeea  or  ificca,  foir  aad  drlicato,  h^  trfl, 
with  very  bdOi 
''Herdderi 
ill  aad  aac  able  to  appear ;  bat  at  a  I 
nod,  I  oAca  aaw  her ;  aad  I 
aac  at  iat  eo  atokiag  ee  the  Oraad  baeheaa  Oi«B, 
ahe  haaaa  aatoaoidiaaiy  raeeaiblaaoa  to  the  £m- 
pesor ;  aad  her  eeaataaaaee  kaa  aQ  that  iagaanaaa- 
neaa  aad  intslliyafB  which  chaneCenaea  her  Im- 
penal  fo^er.  She  ia,  I  believe,  two  yean  older 
timahersialei.  After  half  aahoar^eoar 
the  £aq>reea  proceeded  to  the  geaersl 
paom ;  aad  nmkiag  her  iMraM  to  the  bdiea,  the  mia- 
iacea^  t^  geatkaea,  the  ofieeca,  dtc^  that  wasa 
seaemMed,  ahe  ireat  iato  the  diaaer-rooM:  the 
ladiea  foUenra«her  saecaaaiTaly  aeeoidiag  to  tlwir 
rank,  and  then  the  geatleaien.  I  waa  diiaeced  to 
ait  ca  the  left  of  the  Giaad  Chembeilaia,  ^huHl 
the  Emprees,  the  American  tmhaesadof  aatta^  aa 
hia  rigfaL  The  Fmfini  eat  aeat  hsr  eea  aad  her 
;  the  other  ladiee  caagiag  ia  a  line  eaeaek 


«« At  the  foaeteainn  of  the  repeat,  we  irfaiaed 
to  the  end  dirisiea  of  the  spaitawat  I  have  de- 
aenbed,  wUle  a  aonenMia  band  of  aerraato  awapit 
awaj  the  diaaer  taUea,  aad  cleared  the  aiiddle 
apaee.  In  aheat  aa  hoar  we  were  diamisefid,  after 
the  Baayreas  hadgono  saaadthe  eiide  aayiag  soms 
'  ag  kiad  aad  agreeable  to  every  one ;  and  we 
arere  then  iafowtod  that  we  aheold  be  ei^ectcd  to 
lemra  at  eight  e'cloek  for  a  ball ;  the  ladiea  ia  aa 
entim  new  drees :  indeed  the  eemaltil  boainaea  of 
Is  i»iUm  asemsd  to  be  at  ito  meridian.    The  Em- 

wa  acta  an  example  by  beatowing  eveiy  possible 
paina  on  her  appeawaoe»  which,  aided  by  her  match- 
leea  jewelay  and  the  praeiooa  appendagea  of  the 
crowa,  diaplayed  oa  ao  fine  a  peraon,  ambea  her 
ahine  forth  aa  a  peifoet  paragon.  On  returning 
for  the  ball,  we  found  the  Emperor'a  younger  chil- 
dren, the  two  Grand  Dukea  Michael  and  Nichalaa, 
with  their  goremeaaea  and  preceptors,  aaaemUed 
ia  the  outor  room;  where  a  large  msafagiir  Runt 
had  been  erected  for  their  amuaement ;  in  aaing 
which  they  often  got  the  Emperor  and  ladiee  of  the 
Court  to  join.  The  two  U^  are  fair,  but  atroag 
andhealthy.  They  were  dressed  mCoMafaf, spoke 
English,  Mid  had  a  Scotch  lady  in  charge  of  them, 
who  waa  very  converaable  and  agreeable.  She  had 
been  nineteen  yeara  in  the  Imperial  family,  and 
gave  me  the  moat  intereating  account  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  ita  interior,  and  of  the  qualitiea  of  tl^  Em- 
peror aa  a  fother,  huaband,  and  maator ;  which  eould 
only  be  aurpaaaed  by  those  of  the  Empress  as  a 
mother  and  a  wife.  Having  noticed  and  comnwni- 
cated  with  all  the  nursery  department,  we  went  to 
the  ball-room,  and  ahortly  afterward  the  Empresa 
appeared.  She  ted  off  the  dance  with  her  son ;  and 
it  was  kept  up  with  t^iit  until  twelve.  Her  mi^- 
ty  really  daxMsed  as  if  she  were  fifteen,  and  looked 
much  more  like  the  aistor  than  the  mother  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince.  It  is  useless  to  enumerato  all 
the  company  that  graced  this  splendid  ball;  the 
eliu  of  Petersburg  are  well  known ;  all  were  pres- 
ent." 

The  same  amiable  Marquis  describes  a  banquet 
with  the  Emperor,  and  its  attending  ceremoniea, 
thua:  **We  sat  dovm  about  four  hundred.  The 
$aUi  was  lighted  by  four  thousand  wax  candles. 
The  dinner  was  served  ^  la  Rugae  ;  but  wav  hot  and 
excellent.    The  wines  were  of  every  description ; 
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the  onnola  ornamenta  and  confectionary  which  dec 
orated  the  table  were  not  only  splendidly  hand 
some,  bat  the  latter  in  great  perfection ;  and  the 
dessert  was  laid  out  on  a  Russian  porcelain  serv- 
ice, on  which  were  painted  the  devices  and  uni- 
forms of  every  regiment  in  the  Russian  army.  The 
Empress  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  centre  table,  hav> 
ing  the  Crown  Prince  on  her  right,  the  Pnnce  of 
Oldenburg  on  her  left,  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  Imperial  family  next  her.  The  Emperor,  as  is 
usual  on  these  occasions,  was  opposite  to  her  Im- 
perial Majesty,  with  the  two  oldest  officers  of  the 
regiment  on  his  right  and  left.  At  a  particular  mo- 
ment of  the  repast,  the  Emperor  rose  and  said,  *Je 
parte  a  la  Monti  det  offkiert  du  regiment  f*  Every 
body  stands;  they  then  reseat  themselves  in  si- 
lence, and  there  are  uo  farther  speeches  or  demon- 
strations of  any  kind. 

*'  After  coffee  is  handed  round,  the  Imperial  circle 
rise  and  proceed  to  the  rooms  of  the  Empress.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  a  peculiarly  interesting 
spectacle.  As  the  regiment  was  one  in  which  the 
Imperial  family  had  all  served,  and  as  the  young 
Grand  Dukes  will  be  first  placed  in  it,  the  Em- 
peror, to  show  his  respect  and  attachment  to  this 
corps,  had  arranged  the  following  exhibition : 

**In  the  interior  of  the  Salle  B/anrA«,  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  were  placed  two  of  the  finest  grenadiers 
of  the  regiment,  measuring  at  least  six  feet  two  or 
three  inches;  when  we  had  passed  these  in  the 
outer  hall,  to  our  amazement  we  beheld  the  two 
little  Grand  Dukes  standing  as  sentinels,  and  dress- 
ed with  minute  exactness  as  privates  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  knapsacks,  great-coats,  haversacks,  all 
in  marching  order.  To  the  inexpressible  amuse- 
ment of  every  body,  the  Emperor  himself  then  put 
the  little  princes  through  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercise,  which  they  both  did  incomparably.  The 
universal  delight,  from  the  oldest  general  to  the 
lowest  subaltern  of  the  guards,  was  something  I 
can  not  describe." 

On  another  occasion  the  Marquis  thus  describes 
(it  will  please  our  lady  readers)  the  appearance  of 
the  Empress :  *'  She  came  forth  from  her  boudoir, 
covered  with  jewels,  surrounded  by  the  Grand 
Duchess,  the  dames,  and  demoieeUes  d'hmnekr.  The 
largest  brill ianU  decorated  her  head ;  her  robe  was 
of  light-blue  velvet  trimmed  with  costly  ermine ;  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  any 
thing  but  diamonds  and  pearls -in  this  dress  at 
matchless  splendor ;  so  well  suited  to  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  deportment  of  this  noble  woman,  whose 
matchless  person,  added  to  the  action  of  her  arms, 
and  the  display  of  her  beautiful  hand»,  render  her 
an  object  the  contemplation  of  which  one  could 
hardly  leave.  Her  two  lovely  daughters  followed 
her  like  two  attendant  angels.  They  were  clothed 
in  the  palest  pink  velvet,  trimmed,  as  was  the  robe 
of  the  Empress,  with  ermine ;  on  their  heads  they 
wore  caps  with  long  vails ;  they  equaled,  but  never 
can  surpass,  their  mother  in  feminine  attraction.** 

In  view  of  such  descriptive  generosity,  so  genial 
and  so  honest,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Impe- 
rial Court  still  recognizes  and  sanctions  the  direst 
cruelty  and  the  most  vigilant  despotism  of  the 
world.  The  surveillance  of  an  omnipresent  police, 
and  the  seizure  of  suspected  state-criminals,  from 
their  own  firesides,  without  accusation,  without 
warning,  without  time  or  means  for  exculpation, 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  barbarism  which 
overshadows  that  ice-land  of  the  North.  Their 
very  judicial  punishments  savor  of  savage  life,  and 
*  the  knout'  has  become  a  symbol  of  cruelty.  When 
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our  first  travelers  went  into  Rossis,  before  yet  tlie 
voyaging  Stephens  had  made  his  books  or  his 
name,  there  were  brought  back  from  the  Muscovite 
country  terrible  details  of  the  knout  execution, 
which  we  remember  reading  over  with  a  strange 
sensation  of  nausea.  The  descriptions  have  gone 
by,  but  the  punishment  is  fresh  as  ever ;  and  may- 
be we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  humanity  in  call- 
ing up  again  its  harrowing  details,  which  belong  to 
the  execution  of  a  criminal  sentence  of  Russia. 
We  copy  the  graphic  account  of  a  late  Preach 
writer : 

**  At  a  given  signal  the  sufferer  has  to  advanat, 
with  a  slow  step,  between  the  rows  of  soldiers, 
each  of  whom,  in  turn,  must  apply  a  vigorous  blow 
on  his  back :  the  pain  he  endures  might,  perhaps, 
suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  passing  as  quickly  as 
possible  through  the  double  row  of  executioners,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  number  and  the  force  of  the 
blows  which  hack  his  flesh  to  pieces ;  but  he  cal- 
culates without  Russian  justice.  The  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  retreat  slowly,  step  by  step,  i» 
order  to  afford  every  one  time  to  perform  his  task. 
They  drag  the  unhappy  wretch  forward,  or  posh 
him  back,  by  driving  the  pointo  of  the  bayonet* 
into  his  breast.  Every  blow  most  tell ;  it  must 
enter  his  back  and  cause  the  blood  to  gush  out.  No 
pity ;  every  one  must  do  his  duty.  The  Muscovite 
soldier  is  a  machine  which  is  not  allowed  to  pos- 
sess any  individual  feeling;  and  woe  betide  his 
own  shoulders  if  he  manifests  the  least  hesitation, 
for  he  will,  on  the  spot,  receive  from  twenty-five 
to  a  hundred  blows,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
general  who  has  the  honor  of  commanding  the  6000 
executioners.  The  Russian  Government  is  sempo- 
loos  in  the  most  trifling  detaila.  It  insists  on  every 
thing  being  done  with  precision.  But  with  sock 
men  as  it  has  at  its  disposal  it  can  not  trust  to 
chance,  and,  therefore,  it  has  rehearsals  to  execute 
a  human  being,  just  as  it  exercises  its  troops  pre- 
vious to  a  review.  A  few  hours  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  punishment,  a  truss  of  hay  or 
straw,  placed  upon  a  chariot,  is  driven  along  the 
ranks.  The  sufferer  advanced  up  to  the  nine  hund- 
redth and  third  stroke ;  he  did  not  utter  a  single  cry, 
or  prefer  a  single  complaint ;  the  only  thing  which 
betrayed  bis  agony  from  time  to  time  was  a  con- 
vulsive shudder.  The  foam  then  began  to  form 
upon  his  lips,  and  the  blood  to  start  from  his  nose. 
AfWr  fourteen  hundred  strokes,  his  face,  which  had 
long  before  begun  to  torn  blue,  assumed  suddenly 
a  greenish  hue ;  his  eyes  became  haggard  and  aK 
most  started  out  of  their  sockets,  from  which  IsrgS' 
blood-colored  tears  trickled  down  and  stained  lus 
cheeks.  He  was  gasping  and  gradually  sinking. 
The  officer  who  accompanied  me  ordered  the  ranks. 
to  open,  and  I  approached  the  body.  The  skin 
was  literally  plowed  up,  and  had,  so  to  say,  disap- 
peared. The  flesh  was  hacked  to  pieces,  and  al- 
most reduced  to  a  state  of  jelly ;  long  strips  hung, 
down  the  prisoner's  sides  like  so  many  thongs, 
vrhile  other  pieces  remained  fastened  and  ghied  to: 
the  sticks  of  the  exeentioaers.  The  muscles,  Um, 
were  torn  to  shreds.  No  mortal  tongue  cam  ever 
convey  a  just  idea  of  the  sight.  The  eomraandant 
caused  the  cart  which  had  brought  the  prisoner  to 
be  driven  up.  He  was  Isid  in  it  on  his  sftomaeh, 
and,  although  he  was  completely  insensible,  the 
punishment  wss  continued  upon  the  corpse,  untU 
the  surgeon  appointed  by  the  Government,  who  had 
followMl  the  exeeution  step  by  step,  gave  orders  for 
it  to  be  suspended.  He  did  not  do  this,  howereiv 
until  there  was  kudly  the  slightest  breath  of  hh . 
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left  in  the  tafferar*8  body.  When  the  execution 
was  stopped,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine- 
teen strokes  had  cut  the  body  to  pieces.  But  in 
Russia,  the  fact  of  striking  a  corpse  is  not  cruel 
enough,  and  would  not  inspire  a  nation  of  slares 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  terror.  A  man  must 
rerive  before  he  undergoes  the  remainder  of  his 
punishment.  The  unhappy  wretch  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where,  as  is  the  custom  in  these  cases, 
he  was  placed  in  a  bath  of  water  saturated  with 
salt,  and  then  treated  with  the  greatest  care  and 
solicitude,  until  a  complete  cure  was  effected,  so 
that  he  could  bear  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  all 
instances,  and  at  all  times,  the  penal  laws  of  Rus- 
sia are  stamped  with  atrocious  barbarity.  It  was 
seven  months  before  he  wss  cured  and  his  health 
le-established ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
he  was  solemnly  taken  back  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion,  and  forced  once  more  to  run  the  gauntlet,  in 
onler  to  receiTO  his  full  smount  of  6000  strokes. 
He  died  at  the  commencement  of  this  second  pun- 


Now  that  we  are  upon  this  matter  of  the  knout, 
it  is  worth  while  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  our 
cousins  OTer  the  water — we  mean  our  English 
cousins — who  affect  a  humanity  far  in  advance  of 
their  barbarian  neighbors,  that  their  schools  are  not 
yet  wholly  free  from  traces  of  brutality ;  and  we 
hear,  within  the  month,  that  a  certain  head-master, 
a  pupil  of  the  distinguished  Dc  Arnold,  and  a  stout 
maintenant  of  that  eminent  scholar^s  system  of 
school-management,  has  winked  at  a  bit  of  birch 
barbarity,  which  has  a  strong  smack  of  Muscovy. 

It  appears  from  the  newspaper  accounts  that  a 
certain  boy  of  the  name  of  Stewart  (an  Earl's  son, 
by  the  way),  had  a  quarrel  on  the  football  ground 
with  another  of  the  name  of  Holmes.  Piatt,  a  mon- 
itor of  the  school,  interfered,  accusing  young  Stew- 
ait  of  having  the  wrong,  and  of  telling  a  fidsehood, 
which  Stewart  resented  in  a  boyish  way,  by  re- 
torting falsity  upon  the  monitor. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  Stewart's 
own  words,  narrating  the  conduct  of  Piatt : 

**  I  thought  no  more  about  it  then,  but  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  after  breakfast,  he  sent  for  me  to 
his  room,  and  told  me  that  he  had  sent  for  me  to 
whop  me  for  my  impertinence  yesterday.  Upon 
which  I  told  him  that  1  had  not  been  impertinent, 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  I  had,  the  remarks  I  had  made 
were  in  consequence  of  his  speaking  as  he  had  done 
to  me.  He  then  told  me  that  that  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  (I  copy  his  remark  ver- 
batim) said — '  I  may  say  any  thing  I  like  on  the 
football  ground,  and  you  have  no  right,  whatever  it 
is,  to  contradict  me.'  So  I  said,  *  If  you  say  what 
is  not  true,  I  shall  certainly  contradict  you ;'  but 
he  cut  me  short,  and  told  me  to  stand  out,  and  so  I 
told  him  that  I  should  do  no  such  thing ;  upon  which 
he  said,  '  I  suppose  you  know  that  you  must  either 
take  my  whopping  or  you  will  be  sent  away  from 
the  school ;'  so  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  take  it, 
and  I  left  his  room  and  called  at  Dr.  Vaughi^'s, 
who,  however,  was  engaged  then,  and  I  was  told  to 
call  at  a  few  minutes  before  one.  In  the  mean 
while,  Piatt  had  been  to  Dr.  Vaughan  and  had  told 
him  about  it.  When  I  saw  Dr.  Yaughan,  he  was 
excessively  kind,  and  told  me  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that  I  should  have  got  into  a  mess  with 
sny  of  the  monitors,  and  that,  as  for  ss  he  heard,  1 
was  to  blame  in  what  I  had  said,  and  so  he  should 
advise  me  to  tske  the  whoppfaig,  ss  there  was  no 
cowardice  in  taking  any  thmg  from  a  legal  power. 


And  so  I  went  away  with  the  determination  of  tell* 
ing  Piatt  that  I  would  submit,  and  begging  his 
pardon.  He,  however,  anticipated  me,  and  sent 
for  me  to  the  monitors*  library  directly  after  dinner, 
where  he  told  me  what  he  had  said  before  in  the 
morning,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  altered  my  de- 
termination ?  1  told  him  that  I  had,  and  that  I  would 
submit  He  then  gave  me  thirty-one  cuts  as  hard 
as  ever  he  could,  across  the  shoulder-blades,  with 
a  cane  more  than  an  inch  in  circumference,  which 
he  paid  Is.  6d.  for,  and  with  such  force  that  be  had 
to  stop  almost  every  cut  to  bend  back  the  cane,  it 
was  so  curled  with  the  violence  of  the  blow.  I 
almost  fainted  during  it ;  but  I  can  not  help  being 
glad  that  I  managed  to  get  out  of  the  room  without 
making  the  slightest  movement  to  show  him  that  I 
felt  his  brutality." 

Stewart  was  immediately  taken  off  to  the  surgeon, 
who  pronounced  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
he  hsd  never  witnessed  such  a  brutal  and  tin  manly 
outrage.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  sick-room,  where 
he  remained  until  Sunday.  His  arm  was  swollen 
from  the  effects  of  the  blows  **  four  inches  above  its 
natural  sixe." 

All  that  Dr.  Vaughan  (the  head -master  of  the 
school)  could  say  with  regard  to  this  conduct  of 
young  Piatt,  was,  that  *'  he  was  sorry  Stewart  had 
got  into  a  mess  with  the  monitors,  that  he  should  ad* 
vise  him  to  take  the  whopping,  that  there  was  i«e 
cowardice  m  taking  any  thing  from  a  legal  power. ^* 

So  it  appears  that  Smike,  and  the  old  master  of 
Dotheboys  Hall,  have  their  parallels  still  in  En- 
gland. 

And  as  we  speak  of  masters  and  of  schools,  our 
thought  reverts  to  the  figure  and  the  foce  of  one — 
not  a  master  indeed,  but  a  teacher — who  sat,  when 
we  saw  him,  in  a  professor's  chair  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  stout,  tall,  athletic  man, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  and  prodigiously 
muscular  limbs.  His  face  was  magnificent ;  his 
hair,  whioh  he  vrore  long  and  flowing,  fell  round  his 
massive  features  like  a  lion's  mane,  to  which,  in- 
deed,  it  was  often  compared,  being  much  of  the 
same  hue.  His  lips  were  always  working,  while 
his  gray  flashing  eyes  had  a  weird  sort  of  look  which 
was  highly  characteristic.  In  his  dress  he  was  sin- 
gularly  slovenly,  being,  except  on  state  occasions, 
attired  in  a  threadbare  suit  of  clothes,  often  rent, 
hia  shirts  frequently  buttonless,  and  his  hat  of  the 
description  anciently  called  shocking.  His  profes- 
sional style  of  costume  was  Just  as  odd.  His  gown, 
as  he  stalked  along  the  colleges,  flew  in  uttered 
stripes  behiikd  him ;  and,  altogether,  with  all  his 
genius,  he  was  personally  one  of  the  most  strangely 
eccentric  of  the  many  eccentric  characters  existing 
in  his  day  in  the  metropolis  of  the  north. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  we  refer  to  the 
critic,  poet,  and  professor— Christopher  North. 
Every  body  has  heard  before  now  that  the  old  man 
is  dead.  If  he  had  lived  until  May  he  would  have 
been  sixty -nine. 

Walter  Scott,  writing  to  Miss  Baillie  about  him, 
many  years  sgo,  said : 

"  The  author  of  the  elegy  upon  poor  Grahame  is 
John  Wilson,  a  young  man  of  considerable  poetical 
powers.  He  is  now  engaged  upon  a  poem  called  the 
♦  Isle  of  Palms,'  something  in  the  style  of  Southey. 
He  is  an  eccentric  genius,  and  has  fixed  himself 
upon  the  banks  of  Windermere,  but  occasionally 
resides  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  now  is.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  him ;  his  father  was  a  wealthy  Pais- 
ley manufacturer— his  mother  a  sister  of  Robert 
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Sym.  He  mmim  an  excellent,  warm-hearted,  and 
enthvaiaatio  yotmg  man;  aomething  too  much, 
perhapa,  of  the  latter  quality  plaoea  hun  among  the 
liat  of  originala.'' 

Many  yeara  later  when  Wilaon  came  to  be  a 
•andidate  for  the  Profeaaorahip,  in  which  hameaa 
he  died,  Scott  apeaka  of  him  thua : 

*'  There  needed  no  apology  for  mentioning  any- 
liking  in  which  I  could  be  of  aervice  to  Wilaon; 
and,  ao  far  aa  good  worda  and  good  wiahea  here  can 
do,  1  think  he  will  be  aucceaafnl;  but  the  battle 
muat  be  fought  in  Edinburgh.  You  are  aware  that 
the  only  point  of  exception  to  Wilaon  may  be,  that 
with  the  fire  of  geniua,  he  haa  poaaeaaed  aome  of  ita 
ecccntricitiea ;  but  did  be  e^er  approach  to  thoae  of 
Henry  Brougham,  who  ia  the  god  of  Whiggiah  idol- 
atry f  If  the  high  and  rare  qualitiea  with  which  he 
ia  inreated  are  to  be  thrown  aaide  aa  uaeleaa,  be- 
eauae  they  may  be  clouded  by  a  few  graina  of  duat,' 
which  he  can  blow  aaide  at  pleaaure,  it  ia  leaa  a 
puniahment  on  Mr.  Wilaon  than  on  the  country. 
I  hare  little  doubt  he  would  oonaider  ancceaa  in  thia 
weighty  matter  aa  a  pledge  for  binding  down  hia 
acute  and  powerful  mind  to  more  regular  labor  than 
ciceuaMtancea  hare  hitherto  required  of  him ;  for, 
indeed,  without  doing  ao,  the  appointment  could  in 
no  point  of  view  auawer  hia  puipoae.  He  muat 
atretoh  to  the  oar  for  hia  own  credit,  aa  well  aa  that 
of  hia  frienda ;  and  if  he  doea  ao,  Uiere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  hia  efforta  wiU  be  doubly  bleaaed,  in  re- 
ference both  to  himaelf  and  to  pubUc  utility.  You 
muat,  of  courae,  recommend  to  Wilaon  great  tem- 
perin  hia  canvaaa-^or  wrath  will  do  no  good.  After 
all,  he  moat  leare  off  aack,  purge,  and  lire  cleanly, 
aa  a  gentleman  ought  to  do ;  otherwiae  people  will 
compare  hia  preaent  ambition  to  that  of  Sir  Terry 
0*Fag,  when  he  wiahed  to  become  a  judge.  '  Our 
pleaaant  folliea  are  made  the  whipa  to  acourge  ua,' 
aa  Lear  aaya ;  for  otherwiae,  what  could  poaaibly 
atand  in  the  way  of  hia  nomination  ?" 

It  ia  to  be  feared  that  the  doughty  Chriatopher, 
who  waa  one  of  the  beat  **  aingle-atick**  men  of  hia 
day,  did  not  wholly  **  leaTe  off  aack"  up  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter ;  and  there  ia  many  a  pleaaant  paa- 
aage  of  the  Ambroaiane,  which  haa  a  taate  of  the 
*' mountain  mist." 

But  the  mourning  comer  of  our  budget  ia  not 
filed  with  thia  great  name  only.  Rubini,  the  pleaa- 
ant ainger,  who  yeara  ago  bewitched  all  hearta  and 
eara  with  hia  warm  tonea,  and  hia  paaaionate  ex- 
preasion,  haa  slipped  off  in  hia  Italian  home — lear- 
ing  no  child  to  inherit  hia  hoarded  riches,  and  no 
pupil  to  revire  the  atrains  which  hare  paased  away 
with  him  forerer. 

He  began  life  aa  a  humble  violinist,  in  a  little 
church  of  the  proTinoe  Bergamo ;  where  those  who 
had  the  ordenng  of  music  declared  him  utterly  in- 
competent even  for  so  menial  employ.  But  the  re- 
pulse lighted  a  apark  of  daring  and  of  decision  in 
kim,  that  forced  him  on,  over  the  heada  of  hia  maa- 
ters,  and  finally  made  him  the  most  admired  tenor 
of  Europe. 

He  was  great  upon  the  aUge,  but  on  the  a^l 
only:  he  never  won  high  esteem  as  a  man*" 
though  he  carried  plaudita  with  him  froip-rT  *^ 
city,  he  left  few  friends  behind  him.  '^*"T"f 
and  ungeneroua,  he  hoarded  a  vast  fr^2fu 
distant  kin  now  seize  upon  and  en»^'  Y*  ™*^'^ 
truthful  epitaph  that  can  be  ^^f^^  J/*'  "™  """ 
that  he  waa  a  great  ainger,  an^  ■™*"  "?"*.    . 

Yet  again— the  church  bel^  •»  ^«  ^^^l  »*'i»*^f 
scarce  finished  their  tolli**-^* '«<*?«*  »^«  ^**^^ 
of  the  old  poet  Montgr^*^ ;  alwMy.  ^o  yeara 


gonCf  announced  aa  dead,  and  already  eulogised  as 
an  actor  on  another  atage  than  oura ;  yet  it  ia  only 
recently  that  he  haa  really  bid  adieu  to  life*  carry- 
ing with  him  the  name,  if  not  of  a  very  great  poet, 
yet  of  a  very  good  man. 


Aa  for  France,  and  French  Joumaliam,  what  can 
we  record  but  the  never-ending  watchfoluesa  of 
Eastern  news;  the  never-ending  sneers  at  Rua- 
aian  intolerance ;  the  never-ceaaing  growth  of  En- 
gliah  and  French  brotherhood  ?  And  for  token  of 
thia  laat,  every  newspaper  of  the  city  haa  already 
pointed  with  an  eloquent  quill,  at  the  reception  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  when  the  Emperor  rode 
beaide  him,  and  chatted  femiliarly  with  him,  aa  one 
friend  might  do  with  any  other,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  graces  of  his  charming  garden  of  the  Tuille* 
ries,  and  aauntered  with  him  under  the  juat-leaved 
trees  of  the  Ckmmps  ElyitM^  and  eacorted  him  with 
a  thouaand  out-riding  guarda  in  brilliant  uniforma, 
to  that  old  and  fanaoua  field  of  war,  where  thirty 
thouaand  troopa  passed  back  and  forth,  to  the  roll 
of  countless  drums,  and  ahouU  of  **  Ood  aave  the 
Queen !"  mingled  with  '*  Long  life  to  the  Emperor !" 

It  waa,  to  be  aure,  a  proud  thing  for  the  tall  and 
sandy-haired  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  represent  in 
hia  peraon  such  a  nation  aa  that  of  Britain,  in  such 
a  presence ;  and  it  was  a  still  prouder  thing  for  thiit 
Emperor,  who,  from  hia  equivocal  position  in  the 
Loiulon  clnb-room,  had  wrought  out  for  himaelf 
such  a  brilliant  future,  to  beatow  favora  now  upon 
the  royalty  of  hia  old  country  of  exile,  and  to  wel* 
come  the  foreign  prince  with  the  atir  of  an  army. 


_  eat- 
L  their 


(Bitot's  Smtntt. 

A  ORE  AT  many  people  pretend  that  they  can 
judge  of  character  by  the  looka.    Thia  ia  not  ao. 
The  moat  amiable  animal  in  the  world  in  appearance 
is  a  tiger — the  moat  aoft,  velvety  of  all  substances  i 
hia  paw.    Experience  alone  has  given  us  the  j 
idea  of  their  ferocity,  and  made  ua  i 
fanga  and  the  dawa.    The  lineaments  of  t 
eat  tyranta  in  the  world  have  nothing  cn>^"  h°*^ 
expreaaion ;  heroea  are  equally  deati^,  ^  ?  ^*** 
cal  traita  of  their  superiority.    D^TiLIj  k* !f '* 
probably  more  than  any  man  thj^^^'i'^^^j^^ 

^^L^'i^rte-^^wtr^^ 

after  the  celebrated  bf^^^^,    diaappointed  at 

^7-**Tk  ^   .?^«d"  the  leiat  reikrkable  in 
finding  "the dnit^^^^^..    „ ^he  ferocious"  in 

r  kT  °-a,or«««>P*wn.  ^W  aome  aubordinato 
looKs,  ""'iwgp  diacretion  and  not  valor  waa  moat 
poaition^  Old  Zach  waa  miataken  for  a  farmer, 
in  denj^i^^j^^^  ^^^  ^  doctor,  and  Ridgely  and  Duor 
^^Srmere  boya— their  beardleaa fooea,  amali  per> 
ytsTand  modeat  demeanor,  making  no  other  "  first 
Impreasion."     Captain  Walker  waa  exceedingly 
diflMent,  wore  citisen'a  dothea,  and  aeldom  appear- 
ed with  arma.    He  lode  over  the  bloody  fields  with 
oa  three  daya  after  the  battlea,  but  it  was  only  by 
**  hard  pumping*'  that  we  could  get  any  particulars. 
After  working  away  in  vain  **  for  itema"  at  this  ap- 
parently dry  aonrce,  we  noticed  Captain  Walker 
looking  intently  out  upon  the  horiaon ;  it  waa  a  flat 
country,  and  there  could  be  aeen  a  half  dosen  ran- 
cheroa  akirting  along  like  apirtts.    Inatantly  hia 
blue  and  generally  dvdl  eye  brightened  up,  and  he 
aaid:  "There  go  some  Mazioana,  wiUi 
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from  Oenenl  Taylor  to  go  oat  cftUle-hunting.  Th«y 
are  great  tcoandrelt,  and  impose  upon  the  *old 
man,'  and  take  adrantage  of  their  pririlege  to  rob 
aiul  kill  our  people ;  but,"  continued  Uie  Captain, 
with  unusual  animation,  *'  I  always  shoot  'em  down 
on  sight ;  if  they  hare  got  *  a  pass'  it's  their  misfor- 
tune ;  if  they  harenH,  why  I  have  got  them  out  of  the 
way."  Who  would  hare  anticipated  such  a  speech 
from  such  looks  ? 

But  we  intended  to  tell  another  story.  Many 
years  ago,  "in  the  better  days  of  the  United 
States  Senate,"  a  fashionable  steamer  was  dash- 
ing over  the  Sound,  filled  with  paasengers  bound 
for  ProTidence.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  a 
young  man  came  to  the  c^>tain,  and  stated  that  he 
liad  lost  his  watdi,  and  desired  the  officer  to  insti- 
tute **  a  search."  The  eapUin  decided  that  it  was 
impossible,  among  a  crowd  of  fire  or  six  hundred 
persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  to  grant  the 
request ;  but  desired  the  young  man  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  suspicious  persons,  point  them  out,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  Providence  it  was 
agreed  that  they  ahould  be  arrested.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  young  man  stated  that  he  was  satis- 
fied he  had/nmd  tkt  thuf:  he  knew  he  was  the  dis- 
honest personage  from  his  appearance,  from  his  face ; 
and  was  fortified  in  the  supposition  because  the 
suspected  person  avoided  the  crowd,  and  was 
then  by  himself  on  the  upper  deck,  pretending  to 
read,  by  beginning  at  the  end  of  a  book  and  turning 
the  leaves  over  toward  the  beginning ;  and  this,  said 
the  young  man,  is  of  itself  very  suspicious.  The 
captain  instantly  went  upon  the  upper  deck,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  young  man,  stated  that  the 
person  was  no  one  else  than  Asher  Robbins,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Senators  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  one  of  the  roost  learned  men  of  the  day,  who 
was  thus  solitarily  conning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
Hebrew  Bible.  So  much  for  judging  people  from 
appearances^-from  "  their  looks." 


.  '*  Thk  Friends"  have  had  their  ''annual  meeting" 
\^  nr  midst,  and  have  departed  from  among  us.  It 
t*  ^y  «  refreshing  to  see  these  sedate  people  once 
a  year  ^  .^^ging  our  crowded  streets,  all  quiet  them- 
**  J  *ro»*fh  *^  world  is  in  such  confusion 
wound  theu  ^^  followers  of  Fox,  however, 
ttirove  best  ui.,^  ^j^^  g^^  ^^^^j  ^f  persecution; 
for  then  they  mc,  ^^  -^^  numbers,  and  were  fiUed 
with  enthusiasm.  ^^^  degrading  influences  of 
modern  innovationi  ^  p,^in^  ^^d  work  with  the 
Friends-that  is,  with  tC,  g^^enU-for  it  is  rare 
now  to  see  a  genuine,  o.^^^.i^,^  p^-^^^ 
The  Wraight  coat,  the  short-wj.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
bnimned  hat,  thej'  gun-boat    lo,  •      y^         ^^^^ 

such  temblc  twisU  m  their  «>n>P*'Tion  that  they 
would  make  the  old  fathers  weep  if  fi.^  '^^^j^  ^^^^ 


I  them.    We  have  seen  several  fern. 


Friends 


{what  a  shame  that  we  can  only  call  theii.,^^j^  ^^ 
an  official  sense),  who  have  their  lips  and  c  « 
ornamented  by  nature  with  carnation  tints,  .  . 
whose  eyes  were  full  of  azure,  who  seemed  to  rebt 
tinder  the  straight-laced  discipline  of  colorless  drab, 
and,  borrowing  a  hint  from  the  composition  of  their 
own  lovely  countenances,  had  stolen  a  gay  tint  or 
two,  and  mingled  them  as  contrasts  to  the  prevail- 
ing purity  of  sameness  that  characterised  their  out- 
ward girlhood,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  pale  apple 
blossom  threaded  with  almost  spiritual  lines  of  pink. 
These  were  pleasing  evidences  of  the  struggles  of 
tiie  ^r  daughters  of  Eve  to  be  bewitching,  that, 
Ikanks  to  the  happiness  of  our  eyes,  had  only  been 
tempered,  but  not  subdued  by  long  years  of  disci- 


pline and  respectable  tradition.  But  the  evib  of  th« 
times  were  amusingly  exhibited  by  one  **  Joaiah,** 
who  came  up  out  of  the  rich  lands  of  Westchester, 
who,  desiring  to  appear  at  meeting  in  a  tnie  pro* 
fessional  hat,  had  evidently  aes^robed  the  city 
through  for  a  eommendable  **  broad-brim,"  which  he 
obtained,  but  it  was  not  of  the  true  spirit;  it  lacked 
that  ineffable  grace  and  unction  that  gave  it  ortho* 
doxy.  It  was  a  rakish  broad-brim  :  it  had  a  *'  fiut 
look"— a  sort  of  "  wide  awake"  expression — thai 
gave  to  our  Friend  a  mongrel  appearance,  and  tam- 
ed his  plain  clothing  into  questionable  propriety, 
and  puxsled  the  superficial  obeervers  to  decide 
whether  our  "  goodly  man"  was  really  a  Friend,  or 
one  of  the  **  blioys."  Alas,  when  the  age  is  so  eor- 
rupt  that  all  New  York  will  not  famish  one  oa- 
questionably  respectable,  moral,  and  really  solema 
broad-brimmed  hat !  The  Friends,  we  are  sorry  to 
see,  have  their  excitements ;  and  they  are  at  this 
time  under  much  travail  on  the  suli^ect  of  sosqm  of 
the  younger  female  members  learning  to  play  th« 
piano.  It  would  altogether  be  a  rare  eight  to  see  e 
pretty  Quakeress  at  the  piano.  Certainly  the  musie 
would  be  sobered  down,  and  all  the  brilliant  pae- 
sages  so  subdued,  that  they  would  oone  up  soft 
whisperings,  rather  than  full,  sonorous  cadenece. 
But  have  the  Friends  any  muaic  f  Has  not  the 
organ  been  depressed  and  dissipated?  Who  ever 
heard  a  Quaker  sing  ?  Even  their  little  babies  grow 
up  without  one  chirrup  in  their  little  ears,  except 
what  comea  from  the  birds,  who  sing  just  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  lack  gay  plnmag^--an  example,  by 
the  way,  for  the  Friends  to  consider  upon.  TIm 
Friends  have  directed  a  circular  to  be  issued  to  sU 
their  congregations  upon  this  enormity  of  music 
Sweet  sounds  have  invaded  the  sanctity  of  their 
private  life  ;  the  time  and  tune  of  nature  is  being 
revived  in  the  young  Friends,  and  if  the  heresy 
continues,  who  knows  but  the  '^  falling  away"  may 
not  continue  until  the  limbs  of  the  rebellious, 
sympathising  with  sound,  move  in  aceordance  to 
measure ;  that  steps  may  grow  into  order,  that  alow 
pace  may  be  rendered  quick — that  the  Friends  may 
dance !  Certainly  these  are  perilous  times,  and  the 
old  land-marks  of  propriety---the  outward  symbols 
of  piety — are  being  swept  away. 

Mr.  Bill,  United  Sutes  Senator  from  Tennee* 
see,  is  the  only  Southern  Senator  who  voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Miasouri  Compromise  line.    Hie 
bearing  throughout  the  atruggle  was  bold  and  fear- 
less, and  it  is  difficult  for  Northern  people  to  com- 
prehend the  amount  of  moral  courage  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  possess  to  sustain  Mr.  Bell  in  his  position. 
Mr.  Bell  grew  up  in  Tennessee,  and  commenced 
public  life  in  that  State  ;  and  although  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend,  yet  a  political  opponent  of  General 
Jackson — a  thing  of  itself  that  early  displayed  hie 
firmness.    It  is  related  of  him,  that  after  some  se- 
vere political  struggle,  in  which  he  had  dared  to 
handle  "  '  Old  Hickory*  without  gloves,"  he  unex- 
[)ectcdly  met  the  old  soldier  in  the  street,  and  was 
nher  rudely  reproved  for  his  course.  Bell  listened 
f^aly  to  a  certain   point,  when  he   interrupted 
"'*  Hickory"  as  follows  :  *•  General,  I  will  hear 
patieni.  ^jj  y^^  ^^^  j^  the  proper  spirit;  but 
when  y<^,>fetume  to  pass  the  bounds  due  from 
one  gentlerk.^  ^  another,  I  shall  instantly  resent 
your  conduct,     ^he  old  General  looked  at  young 
Bell  a  moment  1*.,!,^  gy^,  and  breaking  out  into  a 
laugh,  changed  the  ^„^ersaUon. 

OKI  of  the  most  chara^^jristic  anecdotes  of  Gen- 
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erml  Jackson  is  related  wi(h  a  great  deal  of  seat  bj 
General  CuHom,  who  was,  as  he  says,  **  raised  un> 
4er  the  shadow  of  the  Hermitage."  As  Oeneral 
Jackson*s  second  term  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
poHticians  were  rery  anxious  to  get  his  **  prefer- 
ences." It  was  suspected  that  he  had  determined 
to  go  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  no  overt  demonstration 
had  yet  been  made.  A  number  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
shrewdest  friends,  hoping  the  old  General  might  be 
induced  to  go  for  their  favorite,  managed  to  get  an 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  ''White  House,"  end 
amidst  the  genialities  of  wine  and  familiar  conver- 
sation, the  absorbing  sufarfect  of  **  the  suocession" 
was  brought  forward,  and  cautiously  narrowed 
down  to  ^  important  point  of  the  old  GencraPs 
preferences.  The  old  man  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
unsuspecting,  but  finally  said,  "he  was  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren."  One  of  the  inquisitors,  not 
content,  asked,  **  General,  who  is  yaur  teeond 
choicer  "  By  the  Eternal"— said  " Old  Hickory," 
growing  impatient,  while  his  eyes  fairly  flaijiied  with 
exctieroent — **  By  the  Eternal,  sir,  1  never  had  a 
second  choiet  in  my  life." 

I.  3BNTLCMAN  from  the  South  gave  in  the  other 
d-^y  the  following  fxnusing  illustration  of  the  negro 
cnaracter.  A  favorite  house-servant  had  been  re- 
peatedly admo!ii'«hed  for  his  carelessned:«.  Upon 
one  occasion — having  done  something  for  which  he 
was  rebuked — his  apology  v^as,  •*  1  thought  so." 
His  master,  a  little  displeased,  said,  '*  You  are  not 
to  think,  sir ;  1  will  think  for  you."  A  few  days 
after,  some  piece  of  work  was  going  on,  over  which 
the  master  was  presiding — the  boy  was  one  of  the 
workmen.  The  gentleman  remarked:  **Well,  I 
suppose  that  will  do ;"  and  turning  to  the  servant, 
asked  his  opinion.  The  reply  was :  '*  1  don*t  know, 
air."  **  But,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?"  said  the 
master.  The  negro  scratched  his  head,  and  after 
some  hesitation  replied :  **  Why,  master,  you  told 
me  1  musn*t  think---that  you  would  think  for  me." 


Many  of  our  readers  cherish  reminiscences  of 
**  good  old  Bishop  HsDbiNo."  He  was  a  *«'  soldier 
of  the  cross"  long  before  the  present  generation  of 
active  men  were  bom,  and  lived  on  to  see  the  chil- 
dren's children  of  his  early  friends  make  their  fimt 
advances  down  the  shady  side  of  life.  It  was  a 
kindly  sight,  to  see  the  old  Bishop,  as  he  lingered 
among  the  scenes  of  his  early  triumphs,  hold  forth 
to  his  congregations,  talking  as  a  father  to  his  chil- 
dren, or  rather,  as  a  patriarch,  who  could  look  into 
the  future,  and  sanctify  the  past.  We  remember 
his  fine  glowing  sunny  face,  his  snowy  locks,  and 
gracious  words ;  and  if  he  had  not,  by  reason  of 
k>ng  service,  the  fire  of  youthful  eloquence,  he  had 
the  rare  attraction  of  evident  goodness,  and  you 
felt  as  you  listened  as  if  a  good  man  was  before 
you.  Among  his  last  discourses  in  New  York,  the 
old  Bishop  was  pouring  out  his  experience  to  his 
admiring  audience,  when  he  stopped  short,  and 
said:  ** Brethren,  I  can  not  illustrate  my  particular 
meaning  better  than  by  an  anecdote-^an  anecdote 
singularly  illustrative  of  my  subject— one  which 
will,  in  a  few  words,  comprehend  more  than  I  could 
explain  in  an  hour.  As  a  general  thing,"  continued 
the  Bishop,  **  I  do  not  approve  of  ministers  telling 
anecdotes  in  the  pulpit.  I  have  nerer,  in  my  long 
journey,  made  it  a  practice ;  yet  I  do  not  object  to 
it  in  others  who  have  the  gift ;  and  I  should  not 
depart  from  the  rule  on  this  occasion,  if  the  aneo* 
dote  I  have  to  tell  was  not  so  exceedingly  appro- 
priate, so  happy,  so  exactly  to  the  point"— at  this 


moment  the  good  old  Bishop  found  ooeaaion  to  ad* 
just  his  spectacles,  and  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
he  lean-^  over  the  sacred  volume,  appeared  to  scan 
a  particular  verse,  and,  rising,  said :  **  And  thirdly 
and  lastly,  brethren ,"  and  concluded  without  ever 
dreaming,  that  his  long  preface  not  only  confirmed 
his  hearers  that  he  had  no  aptness  to  tell  an  anec- 
dote, but  also  that  in  the  course  of  thought  he 
had  consumed  the  anecdote  itself;  and  the  Bish- 
op's excellent  story  must  remain  forever  untold, 
but  yet  remembered  because  there  is  nothing  to 
forget. 

Amono  the  '*  good  people"  who  composed  the 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  a  Western  steamer,  some 
years  since,  was  a  comical-looking  man,  with  an 
equivocal  squint,  and  a  suspicions  redness  about 
the  nose,  who  professed  once  to  have  seen  *'  better 
days,"  bm  who  was  now  a  sad  victim  of  what  ha 
was  pleased  to  term  the  *'  glory  times  of  Missis- 
sippi." Having  heard  much  of  those  Plutonian 
days,  we  listened  attentively  for  information.  All 
we  heard  has  passed  away,  save  and  except  the 
following  incident.  Said  the  speaker,  looking 
around  with  great  affected  importance :  **  When  1 
consider  what  an  easy  going  thing  it  then  was  for 
the  knowing  ones  to  make  money,  I  have  always 
been  a  little  vexed  to  think  1  was  at  the  time  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  financering.  1  eould  do  better 
now.  However,  the  times  *was  flush;'  money 
was  borrowed  on  State  securities,  that  those  in  the 
secret  knew  were  *  unconstitutional,'  and  conse- 
quently it  came  easy,  and  went  easier.  Property 
had  no  fixed  value ;  you  could  sell  any  thing,  on 
any  time,  at  any  price  ;  put  up  moonshine,  on  one, 
two,  and  three  years'  credit,  and  you  h2d  notes 
enough  in  a  few  days  to  sink  a  ship.  About  this 
time,  was  started  the  Brawion  Bank,  The  direct- 
ors fiaraded  the  fact  before  the  world  that  it  waa  to 
be  a  *  safe  bank ;'  and  putting  a  cast  steel  ax  in  tha 
cellar,  said  the  bills  were  to  be  issued  on '  a  metallie 
basis.*  The  popularity  of  that  institution  spread 
like  wild-fire ;  people  that  were  independent  in  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  them  that  hadn't  a  cent,  went 
to  borrowing ;  and  so  many  crowded  into  Brandon 
for  'discounts,'  that  the  hotels  overflowed,  and  the 
people  had  to  'camp  out'  until  their  turn  came. 
The  cashier  sat  up  night  and  day  with  the  presi- 
dent, signing  notes,  which  were  issued  so  fast,  that 
no  account  was  kept  of  their  number  or  amount. 
At  last,  the  president  and  directors  got  exhausted, 
and  they  put  '  their  issues'  in  a  barrel  behind  the 
counter,  and  passed  a  resolution  'that  nobody 
should  be  accommodated  to  a  larger  loan  than  "a 
grab."'  Consequently,  when  any  one  put  in  his 
note,  if  the  bank  accepted  *  the  paper,'  the  drawer 
was  permitted  to  have  one  grab,  and  no  more,  as  it 
was  proposed  to  give  all  applicants  a  fair  chance. 

"  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  old  Percy  Smith  waa 
so  much  in  debt  that  nobody  will  ever  know  how 
much ;  and,  at  my  suggestion,  be  put  in  his  paper 
for  discount,  setting  up '  his  claim*  to  a  cool '  twen* 
ty  thousand ;'  and,  arming  himself  with '  a  slasher,' 
he  went  down  to  Brandon,  and  asked  for  '  a  dia- 
count,*  swearing  all  the  while  that  a  '  single  grab' 
'  wouldn!t  give  him  a  breathing  spell  between  drinks.' 
The  directors,  however,  were  *  fighting-men,'  and 
couldn't  be  bullied,  and  told  Percy  that  he  should 
not  be  served  any  better  than  the  '  other  appUcanta.' 
So  the  old  fellow  took  a  new  tack :  he  went  over  to 
the  hotel,  got  up  a  dinner  on  credit,  and  invited  all 
the  bank  officers  to  dine.  I  think  Percy  told  me  ha 
had  'em  all  '  under  the  table'  by  eleven  o*elock^^ 
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night — bat  the  next  inoming»  m  spite  of  Percy's 
hospitality,  they  stuck  to  their  principles,  and  con- 
finod  Percy  to '  a  single  grab/  This  decision  of  the 
directors  had  great  effect  upon  all  the  other  appli- 
cants ;  but  Percy  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied. 
He  hung  around  the  bank,  and  finally  got  a  promise, 
'as  he  gin  a  treat,*  that  he  might  ha^e  the  first 
chance  after  the  barrel  was  newly  filled  up.  Upon 
the  stated  time,  Percy  prepared  himself.  He  took 
some  tar  and  twiled  it  stiff,  and  rubbed  it  over  his 
nght  arm  up  to  his  shoulder ;  and,  wrapping  him- 
self in-  a  cloak,  he  walked  over  to  the  bank  for  his 
'grab.'  The  first  dash  he  msde,  he  ran  his  fist 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel — for  you  notice  he 
was  terribly  in  debt — ^he  then  whirled  his  arm  around 
a  few  times,  and  took  it  out,  and  there  was  Just 
thirty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  fifty-five 
dollars  sticking  in  tar !  *Twas  the  last  grab  ever 
made  on  the  Brandon.  The  institution  couldn't 
stand  such  a  draw.  It  shut  down  the  next  day,  and 
thus  ended  the  *  glory  times  of  Mississippi.' " 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  readers  of  the 
**  Drawer"  that  the  so-called  "  Spirit- Rapprngt^" 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  talked 
about  of  late,  are,  after  all,  no  new  thing  ?  Nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  in  London,  in  the  famous 
**  Ceek  Lana  Ohott  hkpostur*,"  the  whole  "  phe- 
nomena" were  enacted,  and  of  which  we  have  the 
following  account  in  Mr.  8ylvanus  Urban's  **  Om- 
tlemtaCt  Magmzint "  for  February,  1763 : 

**  We  are  under  a  necessity  of  giving  an  account 
of  the  method  taken  for  the  detection  of  the  impos- 
ture in  Cock-Lane,  which,  although  in  a  great 
measure  eluded  by  the  cunning  of  the  girl,  who  is 
the  principal  agent,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
father,  who  perhaps  wss  the  contriver  of  it ;  yet  it 
had  such  an  effect  as  to  convince  all  present  that 
the  girl  has  some  ait  of  counterieiting  particular 
noises,  and  that  there  is  nothing  preternatural  in 
the  responses  that  are  given  to  the  querists  on  this 
occasion. 

**  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February,  many  gen- 
tlemen, eminent  for  their  rank  and  character,  were, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  AUtriek,  of  Cltrk' 
mtwtU,  assembled  at  his  house,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  noises  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  de- 
parted spirit,  for  the  detection  of  some  enormous 
crime. 

**  About  ten  at  night,  the  gentlemen  met  in  the 
chamber,  in  which  the  girl,  supposed  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  spirit,  had,  with  proper  caution,  been  put  to 
bed  by  several  ladies.  They  sat  rather  more  than 
an  hour,  and  hearing  nothing,  went  down  stairs, 
when  they  interrogated  the  father  of  the  girl,  who 
denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any  knowledge  or 
belief  of  fraud. 

**  The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publicly  prom- 
ised, by  am  ^affirmative  knockt  that  it  would  attend 
one  of  the  gentlemen  into  the  vault  under  the  church 
ntSt.Jokn^  ClerkmwttlfWhere  the  body  is  deposited, 
and  give  a  token  of  her  presence  there  by  a  knock 
upon  her  coffin :  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
make  this  trial  of  the  existence  or  veracity  of  the 
•uppoaed  spirit. 

'*  While  they  were  inquiring  and  deliberating, 
they  were  summoned  into  the  girl's  chamber  by 
some  ladies,  who  were  near  her  bed,  and  who  had 
heard  knocks  and  scratches.  When  the  gentlemen 
entered,  the  girl  declared  that  she  felt  the  spirit 
like  a  mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  required  to 
hold  her  hands  out  of  bed.  From  that  timet  'Aesf  A 
ike  ajririt  wag  imy  eotemnly  required  to  manifest  it* 


esietenee,  by^  appearanae^  by  impreaaiom  on  the  kand  «r 
body  rfaaypreoent,  by  eenUchea,  knocke,  or  any  other 
a%etmy,  no  evidence  ^  any  preternatural  power  wa§ 
eskibited. 

"  The  spirit  was  then  very  aeriooaly  advertised 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  of 
striking  the  coffin,  was  then  about  to  visit  the  vault, 
and  that  the  performance  of  the  promise  was  then 
claimed.  The  company  at  one  o'clock  went  into 
the  church,  and  the  gentleman,  to  whom  the  piomiso 
wss  made,  went,  with  one  more,  inlo  the  vault 
The  spirit  was  solemnly  lequireid  to  perform  its 
promise,  but  nothing  more  tlum  silence  ensued; 
the  person  supposed  to  be  accoaed  by  the  spirit 
then  went  down,  with  several  others,  but  no  effect 
was  perceived.  Upon  their  return,  they  examined 
the  girl,  but  could  draw  no  confession  from  her. 
Between  two  and  three  she  desirsd,  and  was  per- 
mitted, to  go  home  with  her  father. 

*'  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  whole  assembly 
that  the  child  has  some  art  of  making  or  counter- 
feiting particular  noiaes,  and  that  there  is  no  agency 
of  any  higher  cause.  Thie  account,  waa  drawn  vp 
by  a  gentleman  of  veracity  and  ieamingt  and  tkere/ore 
we  kave  thougkt  it  at^ficient ;  tkougk  the  impoator  kaa 
been  aince  more  clearly  detected^  even  to  demonatrO' 
fton." 

Now  all  this  is  very  curious,  and  is  almost 
identical  with  the  **  spirit-rappings  "  of  the  present 
day.  Then,  as  now,  al8o>  a  belief  in  the  apiritval 
character  of  the  **  knockings  "  was  held  by  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  and  eminent  public  function- 
aries of  the  government :  one  of  the  former  class 
was  catechised  as  follows  by  a  correspondent  of 
**The  Gentleman's  Magasine  :" 

**  We  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  decoy- 
duck  in  Cock  Latu,  bo  addicted  to  emgry  scratchinga, 
so  intent  upon  revengeful  purposes,  so  aiUy  (thou^ 
at  the  same  time  cunning)  in  the  management  of 
her  little  cheats,  so  palpably  mistaken  in  many  in- 
stances, and  so  evaaive  and  prevaricating  in  others — 
we  have,  I  say,  no  room  to  suppose  that  this  little 
dabbler  in  necromancy  is  a  eeleatialviaitant,  deputed 
hither,  on  a  very  important  occasion,  by  the  King 
of  Heaven. 

**  Suppose,  next,  that  a  departed  soul  is  in  a 
state  of  torment.  Do  you  think  that  the  d — ^1  (hav- 
ing got  his  prey  within  his  clutches)  is  such  a  fool 
as  Co  let  it  go  again,  and  roam  and  ramble  where  it 
pleases?  Will  that  rigid  jail-keeper  allow  his 
prisoner  to  come  back  into  this  world  upon  the 
parole  of  honor,  and  that  not  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  for  years,  ss  we 
have  frequently  heard  of  in  some  cases  7  And  pray, 
for  what  T  In  the  present  case  it  will,  1  suppose, 
be  said  to  develop  murder.  But,  good  sir,  be 
pleased  to  recollect  that  tke  devil  waa  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning.  And  would  he  (trow  you)  spoil 
his  own  trade  ?  Does  not  this  show  you  at  once 
the  abawrdity  of  this  pretense  7  And  dare  you  to 
support  it  any  longer? 

"  You  have,  I  think,  no  reftige  now  left  you  but 
to  recur  to  a  middle  state  (whether  purgatory  or  any 
other)  hanging  somewhere  in  the  air,  like  Mohammed 
between  heaven  and  hell.  Well,  do  so,  and  wel- 
come ;  you  are  still  under  the  same  restraint.  The 
same  arguments  will  have  the  same  force  sgainst 
you  even  here  also,  and  will  hold  you  last.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  suppose,  with  several  learned 
men  of  the  present  age,  that  there  is  no  such  middle 
state,  then  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  all  pre- 
tenses of  this  kind  are  totally  overturned  For 
who  (upon  this  supposition)  can  reUu^  from  a  state 
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of  insensibility  into  a  stste  of  ssnsibiUty  before 
the  last  day  ? 

'*  If  you  consult  the  Saiphmtt  you  will  not,  I 
beliere,  be  much  tempted  to  think  that  the  deceased 
have  any  knowledge  of  our  affairs  here  below,  or 
are  ever  permitted  to  return  from  the  invisible 
world,  either  to  compose  differences,  or  to  create 
disturbances  ;  that  *  there  is  no  device,  nor  knowl- 
edge, nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  we  are 
going ;  and  that  the  dead  know  not  any  thing  of  our 
tran»gre*9ionM  upon  earth.*  Eccles.  ix. 

**A8  to  the  widt  then  (whether  good  or  bad), 
being  at  liberty  to  make  excursions  now  and  then 
upon  a  visit  among  mortals  in  this  sublunary  world, 
1  would  have  you,  sir,  to  think  no  more  about  it, 
nor  pretend  to  know  more  of  it  than  you  do,  or  can 
(which  is  just  nothing  at  all),  presuming  to  be  wise 
•bove  what  i$  written ;  bat  to  content  yourself,  as  I 
do,  with  that  just  observation  of  our  great  poet, 
*  ....  To  the  ftirtliest  shore. 
When  once  we  pass,  the  toul  returns  no  more.* 

*'  But,  sir,  if  you  can  say  any  thing  further,  you 
will  probably  say,  that  although  the  toul  itself  re- 
turns no  more,  yet  other  spirits,  good  or  bad,  may 
interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  this  lower 
world.  1  see  your  aim,  and  give  this  answer: 
*  Good  angels  are  indeed  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  yi'em  God  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation/  But  can  you  rationally  think 
that  those  good  beings,  the  holy  angels,  have  at  this 
time  any  extraordinary  affair  of  eaivatum  to  transact 
in  Cock  Lane,  of  all  the  lanes,  alleys,  and  by-placet 
of  London  ?"  .  .  .  *♦  And  to  what  pmrpote  f  Only 
to  play  tricks  with  the  living  ?  Only  to  try  skill  at 
bo-peep  with  them  ?— to  lurk  behind  cnrUins ;  to 
delude  the  ignorant  with  noises,  scratchings, 
thumpings,  and  other  artifices  of  this  kind,  con- 
trived only  to  bring  custom  and  money  into  the 
pockets  of  little  knaves  and  petty  jugglers  ?  Can 
you  seriously  believe,  sir,  that  the  great,  the  good 
and  wise  Majesty  of  Heaven  would  permit  this, 
and  allow  a  retvm  from  heaven  to  earUi  to  execute 
such  a  wretched  and  wicked  design  ?** 

We  talk  a  good  deal  of  the  **  progress  of  the  age  ** 
in  these  latter  days ;  but  they  were  emphatically 
"oAwmI"  of  us,  even  in  "  spiritual  rappings,**  very 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago ! 


Few  who  have  "  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,** 
sailing  day  ader  day  over  its  stormy  waves,  con- 
tinually exhausting  horison  after  horizon,  and  "still 
the  end  was  not ;"  few,  we  say,  have  done  this,  but 
will  feel  the  force  of  the  following  eloquent  ex- 
Uaet: 

**  The  sea  is  the  largest  of  the  cemeteries,  snd  its 
slumberers  sleep  without  a  monument.  All  grave- 
yards in  all  other  lands  show  some  symbol  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  great  and  the  small,  the  rich 
and  the  poor;  but  in  that  ocean  cemetery  the  king 
and  the  clown,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  are  all 
alike  undistinguished.  The  waves  roll  over  all. 
The  same  requiem  song  by  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
ocean  sung  to  theiK  honor.  Over  their  remains  the 
same  storm  beats,  and  the  same  sun  shines ;  and 
there  unmarked,  the  weak  and  the  powerful,  the 
plumed  and  unhonored,  will  sleep  on,  until  awak- 
ened by  the  same  trump  when  the  sea  will  give  up 
its  dead.  I  thought  of  sailing  over  the  slumbering 
but  devoted  Cookman,  who,  after  a  brief  but  brill- 
iant career,  perished  in  the  President — over  the 
same  ill-fated  vessel  we  may  have  passed.  In  that 
cemetery  sleeps  the  accomplished  and  pious  Fisher , 
but  where  he,  and  thousands  of  others  of  the  noble 


spirits  of  the  earth  lie,  no  one  but  God  knoweth. 
No  marble  rises  to  point  out  where  their  ashes  are 
gathered,  or  where  the  lovers  of  the  good  or  wise 
can  go  to  shed  the  tear  of  sympathy.  Who  can  teH 
where  lie  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Africa's  sons 
who  perished  in  the  'middle  passage?*  Yet  that 
cemetery  hath  ornaments  of  Jehovah.  Never  can 
I  forget  my  days  and  nights  as  1  passed  the  noblest 
of  the  cemeteries  without  a  single  monument.** 

Wb  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  "  A  CoUectiom  of 
Original  Poems  on  Various  Subjects"  published  1^ 
the  author,  and  sent  '*  to  the  edirter  ofharjmro  iMOf  • 
gazenSf  with  respea  of  the  orthur."  This  polite  in- 
scription is  either  a  hoax,  or  the  **  orthur**  has  been 
corrected  by  his  proof-reader,  and  is  himself  better 
fitted  for  a  scholar  than  a  schoolmaster.  We  make 
room  (or  a  single  one  of  his  diminutive  miniatuie 
pages,  in  fine  type  : 

*'  My  scholars  having  caught  a  Woodpecker,  coop- 
ed it  up  in  a  stove,  in  which  there  had  been  fire. 
The  bird  being  unaccustomed  to  so  warm  a  climate, 
in  a  little  time  died,  which  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing elegy : 

**  I  wish  h  to  be  understood, 
I  write  now  of  a  Pecker- wood ; 
Which  di'd  od  the  morning  of  this  day, 
And  quiekly  fled  flrom  earth  away  * 
lu  svilbrings  were  all  soim  o*cr. 
And  it  will  hsve  to  die  no  more! 
lu  little  fhce  look'd  floshM  and  red. 
Even  when  it  was  cold  and  dead ; 
Perhaps,  my  friends,  some  old  dead  tree 
Was  the  place  oflto  nativity : 
The  place  where  it  was  bred  and  bom. 
And  Ibd  on  worms,  and  ftuit,  and  com : 
It  may  have  had  a  tender  mate 
That  now  laments  Its  sudden  fhte. 
And  In  a  sad  and  noumAil  strain 
In  solitude  it  may  complain ! 
It  may  have  had  a  Ihmily 
In  some  old  stump  or  h6Uow  tree, 
In  which,  poor  things,  they  lie  conflnM, 
Like  tittle  orphans  left  behind ! 
Their  little  throats  are  growing  sore. 
And  they  wiH  ery  but  little  more : 
They  soon  will  sleep  and  ne*er  awake; 
O  pity  them  Ibr  mercy's  sake. " 

**  Pecker- wood**  is  a  happy  conceit  of  languagt, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  bird  should  look  **  flushed 
and  red:^  is  certainly  very  extraordinary ! 


It  is  not  alone  printers  and  compositors  who  will 
enjoy  the  following.  It  is  a  capiul  and  very  for- 
cible illustration  of  a  printing-office  dialogue : 

FOBBHAN  0»  TRB  OfTICB.    «*  ^POes,  whst  BTS 

you  at  now  !** 
CoMPOsiTOB.  '*  Vm  setting '  A  House  on  Fire  ;* 

*most  done.'* 
FoBBMAM.  ^*  What  is  Smith  about!** 
CoMPosiTOB.  **He  is  engaged  on  *A  Hoirid 

Murder.' *• 
FoBBMAif.  **  Finish  it  as  quick  as  possible,  and 

help    Morse   through  with  his   telegraph.      Bob, 

what  are  you  trying  to  get  up  T" 
Bob.  "  *  A  Panic  in  the  Money  Market.*  ** 
FoBBMAN.  "  Tom,  what  are  you  distributing  V 
Tom.  "  *  Prizes  in  the  Gift  Lottery.' " 
FoBBMAN.  **  Stop  that,  and  take  hold  of  this 

•Runaway  Horse.*     Slocum,   what  in  creation 

have  you  been  about  for  the  last  half  hourr* 
Slocum.  "Justifying  the  *  Compromise  Meaa- 

ures,'  which  my  *  sub*  set  up." 
FoBBMAN.  "  You  chap  on  the  stool  there,  what 

areyouonnow.'*' 
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Chap  on  tub  Stool.  "On  the  *TaUe'  that 
you  gave  me." 

FosKMAN.  **  Lay  it  on  the  table  for  the  present : 
ao  loom  for  it." 

Compositor.  "How  about  those  *  Municipal 
Candidates  ?* " 

FoRBMAN.  "  Run  *em  in.  What  did  you  say, 
Slocumr 

S  LOCUM.  "  Shall  I  lead  these  *  Men  of  Boston?' " 

Foreman.  **  No ;  they  are  '  solid,'  of  course." 

Compositor.  **  Do  you  want  a  *  full-face'  head 
to  •  Jenny  Lind's  Family  T'  " 

Foreman.  "  No,  put  'em  in  *  small  caps.'  John, 
hare  you  got  up  that '  Capital  Joke  T' " 

John.  **  No,  sir ;  I'm  out  of  *  sorto.' 

Foreman.  "Well,  throw  in  this 'Million  of  Cal- 
ifornia Gold,'  and  when  you  get  through  with  it, 
111  gire  you  some  more.  Wilson,  have  you  fin- 
ished *  The  Coalition  T' " 

Wilson.  "  Yes,  sir,  the  *  Coalition'  is  all  up !" 

Editor.  "  What  do  you  want  now  T" 

Pr.  Dbtil.  "  More  copy,  sir." 

Editor.  "  Have  you  completed  that '  Eloquent 
Thanksgiving  Discourse  V  " 

Pr.  Devil.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I've  just  got  up  *  A 
Warm  Winter.'" 


There  is  a  "terrible  satire"  in  the  subjoined 
"  Novel  and  Prospective  View  of  Speculatiotu  in  Real 
Estate"  in  this  our  goodly  city  of  Gotham.  Jt  pur- 
ports to  be,  and  i«,  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
of  a  young  gentleman,  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  large 
operator  in  "  lots"  in  our  city,  to  a  friend  in  Wash- 
ington: 

"  I  am  still  with ,  employed  in  drawing  maps 

and  writing  descriptions  of  them  for  those  who  deal 
out  God's  earth  by  inches,  thus :  *  One  lot  of  ground, 
being  in  front  on  the  westerly  side  22  feet  3}  inches, 
ninning  thence  easterly  66  feet  2|  inches,  thence 
southeasterly  1 1  inches,  thence  southerly  22  feet  1 
inch,  thence  westerly  67  feet  10|  inches,'  &c.  By- 
the-by,  what  a  jolly  time  speculatois  in  lots  would 
have,  could  they  monopolise  the  burial  places! 
Then  should  we  see  advertised : 

"*To  Lean  Men — A  Rare  Chance  f  A  narrow 
grave  lot  for  sale,  being  10  inches  wide,  5  feet  6j 
ittohes  long,  and  of  full  depth ;  would  make  a  nice 
tidy  resting-place  for  one  who  does  not  come  wide 
of  the  mark,  or  who  would  have  no  objections  to  lie 
sideways.  Also,  one  large  gore  lot,  suitable  for  a 
bulky  man  with  one  leg.  AUo,  one  lot  12  by  12 
indies,  for  perpendicular  burial. 

'*  *  Terms :  60  per  cent,  cash ;  balance  in  wiU,  if 
the  party  be  of  .means ;  if  not,  witnessed  order  on 
weeping  relatives.  Apply  at  the  Patent  Chuta 
Ptrcka  Cojfm  Warehauae,* " 


There  is  a  moral  contained  in  the  ensuing 
stansas  that  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  old  verses 
commencing — 

"  The  pipe  that  Is  so  Illy  white. 
In  which  so  many  take  delight. 

Is  broken  by  the  touch ; 

Man*s  life  is  but  such : 
Ttkink  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco.** 

TO  MY  aCAR. 

When,  hi  the  londy  evening  hour, 

Attended  but  by  thee. 
O'er  history's  vsried  page  I  pore, 

Man's  Au«  in  thine  I  see. 

Oft  ss  thy  snowy  column  grows. 
Then  breaks,  and  hUs  away, 


I  traoe  how  mighty  reslms  aross, 

And  tumbled  to  decay. 
LiA  U  aleaf,  adroitly  rolled, 

And  time's  the  wasting  breath, 
That,  late  or  early,  we  behold 

Gives  all  to  dusty  desth. 
And  what  is  he  who  smokes  thee  now  T 

A  little  moving  heap. 
That  soon,  like  thee,  to  fhte  must  bow— 

With  thee  in  dust  must  sleep. 
Bat  though  thy  ashes  downward  go. 

Thy  essence  rolls  on  high : 
Thus,  though  my  body  soon  may  die, 

My  soul  shall  deave  the  sky. 


"Old  Virginia  Again"  contributes  "another 
anecdote  of  the  same  son  of  Erin,  concerning  whom 
a  certain  bean  story  lately  appeared  in  a  nook  of 
the  *  Drawer.'  The  friends  of  Paddy,"  adds  our 
correspondent,  "will  recognise  this  story  also  as 
being  *  strictly  true :' " 

"  Going  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbor,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, he  happened  to  pass  through  a  lot  of  ground 
in  which  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  great  many 
fine-looking  musk-pulons  on  the  vines,  and  was  not 
a  little  disappointed  at  the  gentleman's  neglect  im 
not  having  some  of  them  brought  in  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  guest.  Determined,  however,  to 
make  amends  for  his  disappointment,  Paddy,  after 
sitting  an  hour  or  two,  took  his  leave,  and  managed 
in  going  off  to  pass  through  the  lot  unobserved,  and 
hastily  gathering  two  of  the  finest-looking  melons, 
hurried  on  with  one  under  each  arm,  until  he  reach- 
ed a  convenient  place  on  the  road-aide,  when  he  sat 
himself  down  upon  a  fallen  tree,  and  was  making  a 

most  savory  repast,  when  General ,  one  of  his 

countrymen,  rode  up,  and  seeing  Paddy,  knife  in 
hand,  and  carving  away  upon  the  melons,  asked, 

"  *  What  on  earth  are  you  about  ?' 

"  *  Eating  some  vutsk'meUnu,  yer  honor.  .  Won't 
you  get  down  and  try  some  7* 

"  The  General,  albeit  a  very  grave  sort  of  person- 
sge,  could  not  entirely  control  his  risible  fsculties ; 
in  fact,  he  indulged  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  in 
a  very  decided  *  horse  laugh,*  greatly  to  Paddy's 
amazement  and  indignation. 

" '  Why,  those  are  pumpkins  .'*  said  the  General. 

"  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Paddy  could 
be  convinced  of  his  mistake,  but  yielding  at  length 
to  the  Generars  remonstrances,  he  desisted  from 
further  operations. 

"  He  afterward  acknowledged  to  an  intimate 
friend,  privately,  that  although  the  flavor  of  the  sup- 
posed melons  was  altogether  unexceptionable,  yet 
he  rather  thought  from  the  first  that  there  was  a 
toughness  about  them  which  he  could  not  readily  ac- 
count for ;  and  further,  that  for  some  twenty-four 
hours  immediately  succeeding  the  meal  he  was  much 
troubled  with  cramps  about  the  region  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  he  was  inclined  to  think  were  chargeable 
to  the  rebellious  nature  of  *  raw  pumpkins'  in  resist- 
ing the  process  of  digestion  !" 

There  are  many  words  which  are  accounted 
"  Westemisms,"  and  aometimes  considered  as 
"  slang  words,"  which  are  very  far  from  being  of  a 
recent  date.  The  following,  which  is  taken  {nm 
Doctor  Franklin's  ^*  Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  for 
April,  1741,  printed  one  hundred  and  three  years 
ago,  contains  one  which  we  had  supposed  to  be  al* 
most  entirely  local,  and  a  not  very  recent  addition 
to  our  national  vocabulary : 

"  Rash  mortals,  e'er  you  take  a  wUb, 
I  Contrive  yotir  pile  to  last  fbr  lift : 
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STS* 


On  Moae  and  woidi  your  paMion  l^aodt 
By  decency  cemented  round ; 
Let  prudence  with  good-notvra  strive, 
To  keep  esteem  ana  love  alive ; 
Then,  come  old  age  whene'er  it  wHl, 
Tour  Oriendahip  shall  continne  sCilL" 


Thbbb  ue  no  diyer  wits  or  "sly  humorists*'  than 
many  presidents  and  subordinate  officers  of  our 
American  colleges.  Having  among  their  young  and 
gay  **  charges"  a  good  many  immature  but  quick 
wiu,  it  may  possibly  be  that  their  own  are  quick- 
ened and  strengthened  by  attrition. 

Most  readers  will  recall  the  President  of  an  East- 
ern university  who,  on  one  occasion,  had  submitted 
to  him  for  perusal  and  correction  a  poetical  com- 
position of  one  of  his  students.  He  had  read  it 
carefully  through,  and  finding  that  it  was  such  Uank- 
Terse  as  "  neither  gods  nor  men  permit,"  he  handed 
U  back  to  the  author  with  the  remark  : 

**  1  see,  Mr.  Smith,  that  in  this  piece  you  have 
used  a  great  many  capital  UUer$.  Indeed,  almost 
erery  line,  as  far  as  I  have  remarked,  htgina  with  a 
capital  letter.  This  is  wrong.  Names  of  places, 
persons,  &c.,  should  undoubtedly  begin  with  a  cap- 
ital  letter ;  but  in  a  composition  like  yours,  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  capitals  not  only  indicates  an  ignorance 
of  orthography,  but  has  an  unpleasant  effect  upon 
the  eye  of  K  practiced  reader." 

"  But,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  startled  and  mortified 
student,  '*  that  composition  is  written  in  poetry  r 

"  Ah ! — indeed?"  replied  the  President,  lowering 
his  gold  spectacles  from  his  high,  bald  forehead  to 
the  bridge  of  his  nose,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  his 
usually  cold  gray  eye,  and  casting  a  careless  glance 
over  the  manuscript,  **I  had  not  noticed  that. 
Haven't  you  made  a  mUtake,  Mr.  Smith  T" 

Next  to  this,  we  do  not  remember  to  hare  aeen  a 
better  kindred  story  than  the  following : 

"  Some  of  the  students  of  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity were  suspected  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing brandy.  Where  they  obtained  it,  was  a  mystery. 
Dr.  Daily  determined  to  ferret  out  the  secret.  Call- 
ing into  a  small  drug-store,  the  proprietor  asked  him 
'how  that  s^ck  student,  **  Mr.  Carter,"  came  onT* 
Smelling  a  rat,  the  Doctor  answered  in  an  evasive 
manner,  and  soon  drew  out  of  the  apotheeary  the 
fact  that  the  students  under  suspieion  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  brandy  for  a  sick  student 
by  the  name  of  '  Carter ;'  that  they  said  he  was 
*  quite  low,  and  kept  alive  by  stimulants ;'  that  the 
young  gentlemen  seemed  very  much  devoted  to  him. 
Now  the  secret  was  out.  This  *  Carter'  was  a  fic- 
titious character,  and  the  Doctor  had  the  secret. 

"  However,  he  kept  his  own  counsel.  The  next 
time  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel  for 
prayers,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  crowd,  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  *  Carter's'  nurses  were  all  present. 
The  devotions  were  duly  conducted,  and  then  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  students,  remarking  that 
he  had  a  mournful  task  to  perform :  as  President 
of  the  university,  it  became  his  duty  to  announce 
the  death  of  their  fellow-student,  '  Mr.  Carter.' 
After  a  lingering  illness  of  several  weeks,  during  a 
portion  of  which  he  was  only  kept  alive  by  stimu- 
lants, he  had  breathed  his  last !  He  had  no  doubt 
this  announcement  would  fall  sadly  on  the  ears  of 
those  who  had  so  faithfully  attended  to  his  wants, 
bat  he  hoped  they  would  bear  it  with  resignation  ; 
he  hoped  they  would  reflect  upon  the  ofl-repeated 
words,  *  Memento  mori;^  that  he  would  now  no 
longer  detain  them,  but  leave  them  to  their  reflec- 
tions! 


**  The  result  of  this  announcement  was  startling. 
None  of  the  Profisasois,  and  but  few  of  the  students, 
had  ever  heard  of  *  Carter.'  *  Who  is  he  V  was 
whispered;  none  knew  but  the  kind  friends  who 
attended  him,  and  they  wouldn't  tell ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident seemed  so  deeply  affected,  they  didn't  like  to 
ask  him !" 

Ybey  tender  and  beautiful  are  the  following 
lines,  sent  for  insertion  in  the  '*  Drawer,"  by  a  lady 
correspondent,  of  New-Haven  (Conn.),  with  the 
following  simple  and  modest  request :  "  A  friend's 
letter  suggests  the  subjoined  lines.  I  hope  they 
may  be  found  worthy  of  a  comer  in  your  varied  de- 
partment." 

I. 
"  Spring  tbonghts  !'*  whst  are  mine  ?    Thoughts  of  Earth. 

awaking 
From  her  long  sleep,  and  donning  gay  attire. 
Of  streams  unlocked,  of  fh)zen  (Itrrows  breijtlng, 
or  tender  lesf,  of  grain  and  grassy  spire ; 
Of  shadows  on  the  lake's  Uae  waters  dancing. 
Of  soented  shrubs,  low  bendidg  o*er  the  brink ; 
Of  mossy  nests,  of  golden  sunshine  glancing, 
Of  floating  clouds— oh,  Spring  \  of  these  1  think. 

II. 
Oh,  apple-blossoms  wet  with  heary  showers, 
Ob,  fira4;rant  breath  of  purple  lilac  trees. 
Oh,  blessed  odors  fVom  Spring's  early  flowers, 
Bow  have  ye  stirred  my  slumbering  memories! 
Backward  ye  lead  me  to  fkmlliar  places ; 
Scenes  long,  long  past,  float  by  me  as  a  dream*, 
With  apron  ftill  of  butter-cups  and  daisies, 
A  chlkl,  a  imie  child,  again  1 1 


Quiek  fly  the  years :  each  Spring,  with  beauty  laden, 
Is  lost  in  Summ^s  riper  flruits  and  flowers ; 
A  little  child  no  longer,  but  a  maidei^ , 
Stands  hopeftil  garing  on  the  speeding  hours ; 
And  one  by  one  the  garlands  busy  Angers 
Weave  of  the  hopes  that  cluster  round  our  prime 
Wither  snd  fUI,  till  scsrce  a  green  spray  lingers : 
Oh,  dry  and  rustling  leaves !  oh,  Ibot  of  Time ! 

IV. 

**  Spring  thoughts  !**    Ssd  thoughts  when  backward  air 

are  tending, 
To  early  days,  to  promise  nnftalfllled ; 
Spring  thoughu ;  glsd  thoughu  in  hearenly  beauty  bending 
0*er  days  to  come— o'er  blossoms  yet  unchiUed. 
"  Not  dead  but  sleepeth,"  so  of  Earth  'tis  written, 
When  all  her  glorious  things  are  turned  to  dust ; 
'*  Not  dead  but  sleepeth ;"  when  our  hearts  are  smitten, 
The  sprtng-tlms  is  at  hand— Believe  and  trust. 

Not  long  since  an  eminent  commercial  lawyer 
related  the  ensuing  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of 
the  "composition"  which  sometimes  entered  intoi 
the  selection  of  a  jury : 

**  I  had  a  very  important  case,"  said  he.  **  involv- 
ing some  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  a  protracted  cause,  owing  to  the  complicated 
interests  involved  in  it,  and  altogether  a  very 
tedious  trial.  When  it  was  finally  given  to  the 
jury,  the  judge  remarked  to  them,  as  they  were 
about  leaving  the  court-room  for  private  consuUi^ 
tion,  that  if,  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  any 
terms  of  law  had  been  used,  or  any  rules  stated, 
that  they  did  not  fully  underaUnd,  the  court  was 
prepared  beforehand  to  make  all  needful  explana- 
tions. 

**  Upon  this,  one  of  the  jurors,  a  man  with  a  hi^ 
bald  head,  and  a  calm  blue  eye,  upon  whose  sense 
of  justiee  I  had  greatly  relied  (for  he  had  paid  the 
strictest  aUention  to  the  entire  proceedings),  aioaa 
and  said : 

"  *  I  believe  I  understand  all  tfu  rules  that  havf 
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been  laid  down,  but  there  are  two  tenne  of  law  that 
hare  been  a  good  deal  uted  daring  the  trial,  that  I 
iihould  like  to  know  the  meaning  of.* 

'**Very  welU  sir/  reaponded  the  judge,  *what 
terma  of  law  do  you  allude  to  T ' 

'*'WeU/  said  our  model  juror,  *the  words  I 
mean,  are  the  words  plaintiff  and  defendant  /'  '* 

Was'nt  there  a  chance  for  a  man  to  '*  come  by 
his  own"  in  a  law*8uit  where  neh  a  juror  was  the 
principal  member  of  the  **  august  body?** 

Aif  **odd**  circumstance,  as  they  say  in  England, 
is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  a  London  cockney,  who 
went  all  the  way  from  England  to  the  mountain  that 
lies  three  days*  journey  from  Stockholm,  in  Sweden, 
to  witness  the  long  day  when  the  sun  does  not  dis- 
appear. 

He  arrived  on  the  last  of  the  three  days  of  the 
annual  exhibition.  He  went  to  bed,  learing  orders 
to  be  called  when  the  sun  was  near  the  borison. 
In  a  few  hours  his  senrant  shook  him,  and  informed 
him  that  the  hour  had  arrired.  He  turned  orer  for 
another  short  nap.  The  senrant  insisted  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  the  party  was  already 
moring. 

**  But  to-morrow"  said  the  sleepy  cockney. 

<'  No ;  impossible  ;  this  is  the  laet  day.*^ 

''Weil  then,**  was  the  reply,  as  the  sluggard 
turned  slowly  in  his  bed,  '*  wt  can  come  ne^  yearP* 


A  MONTHLY  contemporary,  in  a  series  of  papers 
by  a  deputy-sheriff,  has  exhibited  a  good  many  in- 
stances of  ingenuity  and  *'  sharp  practice**  in  the 
senrice  of  legal  processes  *,  but  we  hare  seen  no- 
thing in  them  so  adroit  as  the  following  *^  Irith 
Mode  of  eerving  a  Writ"  It  is  averred  to  be 
**  entirely  true  ;'*  and  it  certainly  is  as  rich  as  any 
thing  which  the  author  of  *'  Charles  0*MaUey**  or 
'*  Handy  Andy**  could  possibly  invent. 

"  Two  or  three  days  since  an  Irish  gentleman, 
whose  solicitor  had  vainly  endeavored  to  serve  a 
writ  on  an  ez*member  of  Parliament  for  an  Irish 
borough,  who  resides  at  the  West  End  of  the  metro- 
polis, hit  upon  the  following  ingenious  mode : 

'*  Having  sealed  a  stone  bottle,  with  an  imposing 
crest,  and  marked  it  *  Potheen^*  he  forwarded  it  by 
an  intelligent  lad  of  thirteen  (who  was  previously 
well  instructed),  as  a  present  from  a  friend  in  the 
West  End,  with  instructions  to  be  delivered  only 
to  himself. 

"  The  bait  took.     The  old  Irish  follower  who  acts 

as  a  duenna  to  Mr. ,  as  his  guardian  against 

the  too  '  captivating*  approaches  of  bailiffs,  did  not 
think  there  was  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  a  child 
bearing  only  a  bottle  of  *  the  native.* 

**  The  master  was  called,  and  the  present  duly 
handed  over. 

"  •  There's  a  note  in  the  wrapper,  sir,'  observed 
the  messenger ;  *  perhaps  it  would  require  an  an- 
swer.* 

"  The  ex-mcmbcr  undid  the  newspaper  in  which 
the  present  was  folded,  and  took  out  an  envelope. 

"  *  There's  a  writ  in  that,  sir,'  said  the  youngster 
— *  you're  served !' — and  bounding  through  the  pas- 
sage, he  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  while  the 
ex-meraber  looked  as  if  he  was  converted  into  stone. 
Molly,  with  a  wet  dish-cloth,  which  she  flung  after 
the  lad,  foamed  with  rage,  at  being  made  the  in  vol 
untary  instrument  of  such  a  trick. 

**  But  the  *unkindeft  cut  of  all*  remained  behind. 
Seeing  her  master  quite  out  of  sorts  after  dinner, 
she  philosophically  urged  him  to  make  the  best  out 
of  a  bad  bargain,  and  take  some  of  the  *  potheen,* 


opening  at  tha  aame  time  the  bottle  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  But  who  can  express  her  indignation,  and  that 
of  her  master,  at  finding  that  the  contents  of  the 
treacherous  present  (aside  from  the  writ)  were  no- 
thing but  tooler /** 

Thb  ladies  moat  not   be   overlooked   in   the 

Drawer  ;**  and  we  dare  say  a  good  many  sensible 
unspoiled  damsels  will  thank  us  for  having  pie- 
served  for  their  perusal  the  subjoined  plain-spoken 
advice  given  to  her  fellow-countrywomen  by  Mrs. 
Ellis,  of  England,  in  her  **Leehtres  addreued  to 
Young  Ladies.^  Possibly  the  advice  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  even  in  our  own  country : 

"  My  pretty  little  dears,  you  are  no  more  fit  for 
matrimony  than  a  pullet  is  to  look  after  a  family  of 
fourteen  chickens.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  girls, 
you  want,  generally  speaking,  more  true  liberty  and 
less  fashionable  restraint ;  more  kitchen  and  lest 
parlor;  more  leg-exercise  and  less  sofa;  more  pud- 
ding and  less  piano ;  more  frankness  and  leaa  mock- 
modesty  ;  more  breakfast  and  less  bustle. 

"/  like  the  buxom,  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked, 
full-breasted,  bouncing  girl,  who  can  dam  stockings, 
make  her  own  frocks,  mend  her  little  brother*s 
trowsers,  command  a  regiment  of  pota  and  kettles, 
milk  the  cows  as  well  as  the  Duchess  of  Mail- 
bdtough  or  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  yet  be  a  lady 
.withal  in  the  drawing-room.  But  as  for  your  pining, 
moping,  wasp-waisted,  putty-faced,  music-murder- 
ing, novel-devouring  daughters  of  mere  Fashion  and 
Idleness,  with  your  consumption-soled  shoes,  silk 
stockings,  and  French  calico  shifts,  you  won*t  do 
for  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  England  !** 


**  Hatb  the  following  lines,**  asks  a  correspondent 
in  the  city,  "  ever  appeared  in  *  The  Drawer  V  And 
will  you  inform  me  who  is  the  author  of  them  7  I 
have  heard  them  attributed  to  Lowell,  the  American 
poet,  but  they  sound  to  me  like  Thomaa  Hood ;  and 
yet  I  can  not  find  them  in  the  American  edition  of 
his  poems  :** 

*<*H8rk!  that  rustle  of  a  dress. 
Stiff  with  lavish  coslUness ; 
Here  eomes  one  whose  eheek  would  flash 
But  to  have  her  garmenu  brush 
'Gainst  the  girl  whose  fingers  thin 
Wove  the  weary  ^broidery  in. 
And  In  midnight's  ehiU  and  murk 
Stitched  her  lUb  into  the  work ; 
Bending  baekvrard  ttom  her  toil, 
Leet  her  team  the  silk  might  soU ; 
Shaping  ft«m  her  Mtter  thought 
Heart'S'sase  and  ftirget-me-not ; 
Satirising  her  despair 
With  the  emblems  woven  there  !* " 


These  fine  lines  ore  by  Jambs  Russell  Lowbli, 
but  they  are  worthy  of  Hood,  and  they  need  no  higher 
praise. 


On  a  faded  slip  of  paper  in  our  omnium-gathenim 
depository,  we  find  the  annexed : 

**  Sydney  Smith  compares  the  first  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  to  the  equeak  of  an  Attorney,  when  ho 
is  laid  hold  of  by  his  Satanic  Mi^esty  !** 


**  Thb  surest  road  to  health,  say  what  they  will. 
Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ill." 

"  Onb  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall,**  is  a  proverb- 
ial expression  of  silence ;  but  even  this  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  ensubg  French  phrase  : 
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*'  You  might  hare  heard  the  unfoldiog  of 

her  lace  pocket-handkerchief.** 


On B  sometimea  comes  across,  in  "  books  for  the 
young,**  and  "companions  for  the  unlearned"  es- 
pecially, with  expositions  of  natural  science,  which 
only  illustrate  to  confound,  and  to  darken  a  subject 
by  wordtf  which,  if  not  '*  without  knowledge ^^  are 
yet  rery  injudicious,  because  rague  and  discour- 
aging. 

We  cite  the  following  as  an  example : 

**  Imagine  a  railway  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 
How  many  hours  is  the  sun  from  us  T  Why,  if  we 
were  to  send  a  baby  in  an  express-train,  going  un- 
intermittedly  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  without  mak- 
ing any  stoppages  (not  eren  for  the  mails,  probably !), 
the  baby  would  grow  to  be  a  boy — ^the  boy  would 
grow  to  be  a  man — the  man  would  grow  old  and 
die — without  seeing  the  sun ;  for  it  is  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  years  from  us ! 

'*But  what  is  this,  compared  to  Neptune*a  dis- 
tance? (It««eiiuagoodwayoff,  too!)  Had  Adam 
and  Eve  started,  by  our  railway,  at  the  creation^  to 
go  from  Neptune  to  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  they  would  not  have  got  there  yet  !'* 

If  this  is  indeed  so — and  we  do  not  pretend  to 
dispute  it — it  must  be  a  "  hard  road  to  travel — we 
believe  r 


**1  WISH  you  to  make  for  our  church,*'  said  an 
Episcopal  vestryman,  one  morning,  to  a  neighbor- 
ing caipenter,  **two  new  commandment-boards. 
We  want  them  of  free,  sound  timber,  with  no  knott 
in  them.** 

"  You*d  better  take  some  of  the  *  note*  out  of  the 
eommandmentt  then,**  replied  the  carpenter ;  "  I 
never  saw  a  commandment-board  yet  that  wasn't 
AZ/ of  them!*' 


"  A  WOMAN  who  wants  a  charitable  heart  wants 
a  pure  mind."  There  is  a  good  deal  expressed  in 
these  few  words.  The  measure  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment must  be  her  own  fullness  *,  and  if  she  Judge 
harshly,  her  feelings  are  not  delicate.  Her  expe- 
rience is  her  own ;  and  if  that  is  adverse,  it  ought 
at  least  to  impose  the  charity  of  silence.  Inno- 
cence is  not  suspicious  ;  but  Guilt  is  always  ready 
to  turn  informer. 


An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  somewhat  verdant 
Yankee,  riding  with  a  rather  pompons  person  in  his 
carriage  past  his  own  lawn,  who,  observing  the 
gentleman*s  grounds,  and  especially  a  large  number 
of  weather-proof  plaster-statues,  feebly  imitating 
the  legitimate  marble,  said : 

'*  What  on  arth  is  the  use  of  them  T  There*s 
mbeout  tew  acres  o*  pasture,  and  five  tearecrowa 
into  *em !     One  o*  them*s  a  plenty  !*' 

But  a  woree  mortification  **once  upon  a  time 
befell,*'  as  follows  : 

'*  A  certain  Governor,  no  matter  of  what  State, 
was  a  plain — very  plain — farmer-like  man.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  prominent  politician,  but  still  a 
plain,  simple  farmer ;  and  he  had  an  orchard  be- 
hind his  house,  on  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be- 
stow a  great  deal  of  attention. 

"  In  personal  appearance  the  Governor  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  attractive.  He  was  veiy  tall,  and 
gaunt ;  and  when  about  his  work,  was  generally  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  faded  dressing-gown,  which 
was  of  exceeding  length,  coming  nearly  to  his  feet. 

*'  It  chanced  one  day  that  a  gentleman,  dressed 


in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  called  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's fesidence,  and  inquired  for  him.  He  was 
in  quest  of  a  certain  oflice,  which  lay  in  the  Gov- 
emor*s  gift. 

" '  He  is  not  at  home  just  at  present,*  said  his 
good  lady,  *  but  if  you  will  come  in  and  take  a  seat, 
1  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  in  very  soon.* 

"  The  visitor  accepted  the  invitation,  andf  seat- 
ing himself  in  a  plain  sittmg-room,  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  Governor's  lady. 

** '  I  believe,*  said  he,  *  that  this  is  considered  a 
very  fine  agricultural  place.  Does  your  husband 
own  much  land  ?* 

**  *  Yes ;  some  thirty  acres  or  so.  He  thinks  he  is 
quite  a  farmer.' 

'*  *  As  I  came  along,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fine 
orchard  :  does  theU  belong  to  him  V 

**  *  Yes  ;  and  he  pride*  himself  on  his  orchard.* 

'* '  I  see  you  find  it  necessary  to  use  scarecrows  to 
frighten  away  the  birds.* 

"  *  Scarecrows  !*  exclaimed  the  Govemor*s  wife, 
in  astonishment :  *  I  think  not :  we  never  employ 
them.* 

'*  *  Well,  that*s  curious ;  I  thought  I  »aw  one  in 
one  of  the  trees,  "  rigged  out"  in  a  long  fluttering 
robe.* 

"  *  I  don*t  think  my  husband  has  put  any  into  the 
orchard ;  he  has  never  said  any  thing  to  me  about  it. 
You  can  look  from  this  window,  and  perhaps  you 
will  eee  the  object  you  must  have  mistaken.* 

'*  'There  it  is  now!*  was  the  reply,  as  the  speak- 
er pointed  out  a  figure  standing  on  a  limb  of  one  of 
the  trees,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  overalls,  with  a  faded 
robe  fluttering  in  the  breexe :  '  that* a  the  scarecrow ! 
I  felt  sure  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken.* 

***That  a  aearecrowf*  exclaimed  the  good  lady, 
in  amazement:  'why,  that's  my  husband!* 

*'  The  victim  of  this  embarrassing  mistake  had  just 
enough  voice  left  to  inquire  for  his  hat,  upon  which 
he  immediately  withdrew,  thinking  it  best  to  defer 
his  application  for  office  to  a  more  'convenient 
season.' " 


Wk  are  in  the  midst  of  the  "  season  of  flowers ;" 
and  it  would  be  a  wholesome  and  tasteful  improve- 
ment, if  all  who  love  these  "  floral  teachers  were 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  one  who  revered  them,  and 
whose  bedside  was  solaced  by  their  odor,  when  he 
was  "passing  away"  to  that  land  where  flowers 
never  wither : 

"  I  do  wish  that  our  botanists,  conchologists,  and 
entomologists,  and  the  rest  of  our  scientifical  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  would  sit  soberly  down,  a 
little  below  the  clouds,  and  revise  their  classical, 
scholastical,  and  polyglottical  nomenclatures.  Yea, 
that  our  gardeners  and  florists  especially  would  take 
their  watering-pots  and  rebaptize  all  those  pretty 
plants  whose  bombastical  and  pedantical  titles  are 
enough  to  make  them  blush,  and  droop  their  modest 
heads  for  shame.  It  is  abominable  to  label  our 
flowers  with  antiquated,  outlandish,  and  barbarous 
flowers  of  speech.  There  is  a  meaning  in  'wind- 
flowers*  and  '  cuckoo-buds  ;*  and  the  '  hare-bell'  is 
at  once  associated  with  the  breexy  heath ;  the  '  blue- 
bell' awakens  a  world  of  associations ;  but  what 
image  is  suggested  by  Schizanthua-retuaua  T  '  For- 
get-me-not* sounds  like  a  short  quotation  from 
Rogers*  '  Pleasures  of  Memory  ;*  '  Love-lies-bleed- 
ing* contains  a  whole  tragedy  in  its  title ;  and  even 
Pick-your-mother*s-heart-out*  involves  a  tale  for 
the  novelist.  But  what  story,  with  or  without  a 
moral,  can  be  picked  out  of  a  ^Dtndrobitf^^  " 
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Thb  first  Tolome  of  the  long-«xpected  work  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bbnton,  illustrative  of  the  polit- 
ical history  of  this  country  during  his  congressional 
career,  is  issued  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  and  fur- 
nished by  them  exclusively  to  subscribers.  It  is 
entitled  T*hirtjf  Ytars  in  the  United  Utatee  Senate, 
and  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  working  of  the  Amer- 
ican GoYcmment  from  1820  to  1850,  with  copious 
extracts  from  public  documents,  and  biographical 
notices  of  eminent  deceased  contemporaries.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  work,  besides  the  ample  fund 
of  personal  experience  of  which  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  avail  himself,  he  has  had  access  to  the 
unpublished  papers  of  General  Jackson,  which  he 
has  used  for  his  purpose  both  with  liberality  and 
discretion.  The  volume  now  published  can  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  by  men  of  all  parties  as  a  valuable 
commentary  on  a  most  important  period  of  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  United  States.  During  the  space 
to  which  the  work  is  devoted,  numerous  questions 
of  far-reaching  significance  were  discussed  in  Con- 
gress ;  momentous  principles  of  legislation  were 
decided  ;  a  course  of  policy  involving  the  interests 
of  every  portion  of  the  Union  was  adopted  in  regard 
to  many  disputed  relations;  great  constitutional 
provisions  received  their  final  adjustment;  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  figured  on  the  scene  in  mutual 
collision ;  and  a  direction  was  given  to  the  meas- 
ures of  Government,  the  influence  of  which  will  be 
felt  in  remote  ages.  In  all  these  grand  political  de- 
velopments. Colonel  Benton  was  a  prominent  actor. 
Gifted  with  an  extraordinary  activity  of  tempera- 
ment — a  bold,  self-relying,  and  energetic  intellect — 
an  iron  tenacity  of  purpose — a  remarkable  shrewd- 
ness and  versatility  in  debate — an  insatiable  love  of 
political  conflict — sufficient  personal  ambition  to 
give  intensity  to  his  powers,  but  not  so  overwrought 
as  to  dim  the  clearness  of  his  perceptions — ^he  has 
occupied  a  leading  position  among  the  statesmen  of 
his  day,  and  placed  the  stamp  of  his  vigorous  nature 
on  the  course  of  events.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  aimed  at  fairness  and  accuracy  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  volume.  He  has  given  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  times  in  rough,  commanding,  impress- 
ive outlines— often  dashing  in  an  excess  of  coloring 
— ^never  attempting  the  minute  and  delicate  finish 
of  the  literary  artist ;  and,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires, indulging  in  the  expressive  vocabulary  of  the 
frontier,  in  spite  of  any  suggestions  of  taste  or  pre- 
cedent to  the  contrary.  In  a  narrative  of  this  char- 
acter it  would  be  more  than  human  to  preserve  a 
rigid  impartiality.  To  this  virtue,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  baldest  honesty.  Colonel  Benton  makes  no 
pretension.  He  would  deem  it  no  compliment  to 
ascribe  it  to  him.  He  was  too  deeply  mixed  up  in 
person  with  the  scenes  he  describes  to  aflfect  the 
dignity  of  the  philosophic  historian.  His  style,  ac- 
cordingly, is  for  the  most  part  warm  with  party 
heats,  but  is  certainly  not  the  less  readable  on  that 
account.  He  gives  his  own  views  with  equal  frank- 
ness and  ardor,  and  in  reading  them  we  must  make 
constant  allowance  for  the  position  of  the  writer. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  add  that  he  is  not 
guilty,  to  any  singular  extent,  of  the  faulU  which 
are  slmost  inevitable  in  the  composition  of  person- 
al, contemporaneous  history.  To  say  that  he  has 
pot  escaped  them  altogether,  is  merely  to  say  that  be 
is  a  man.  Among  the  portions  of  the  work  which 
will  commknd  the  most  general  interest,  are  the  no- 


tices of  deceased  statesmen  with  whom  the  author 
was  in  intimate  private  or  political  relations.  Many 
of  these  are  fine  specimens  of  terse  and  elegant 
writing. 

Twenty  Yean  in  the  PkUippinea,  A  more  tempt- 
ing volume  of  travels  has  rarely  been  issued  from 
the  press  than  this  spicy  narrative  of  a  life  of  strange 
and  romantic  adventures  in  the  farthest  East.  The 
author  is  a  Frenchman  of  education  and  ability, 
who,  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  an  early  age,  takes  up  his  residence 
among  the  natives,  becomes  a  sort  of  Oriental  po- 
tentate among  the  barbarians,  devotes  himself  to 
the  welfare  of  his  unique  colonies,  an  J  at  the  clone 
of  twenty  years  sets  about  recording  his  marvelous 
career  for  the  benefit  of  his  contemporaries.  In  a 
style  of  uncommon  freshness  and  naivete,  he  relates 
the  thousand-and-one  odd  incidents  of  his  life" 
many  of  which  are  droll  enough  in  all  conscience — 
though  their  truth  is  attested  by  the  incidental  state- 
ments of  European  and  American  naval  officers, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  the  self- 
inaugurated  monarch.  His  narrative  is,  moreover, 
replete  with  an  endless  variety  of  curious  and  valu- 
able information,  and  throws  much  light  on  a  state 
of  society  of  which  in  this  Western  world  we  usu- 
ally have  but  the  faintest  conception.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  brought  out  The  Per^ 
Monal  Narrative  of  Mt.  JoHN  R.  Bartlbtt,  describ- 
ing the  explorations  and  incidents  connected  with 
his  functions  as  Commissioner  on  the  United  Statef 
and  Mexican  Boundary,  during  the  years  1850,  '51, 
*52,  and  *53.  It  gives  a  popular  view  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
including  a  Journal  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  an  accurate  description  of  the  natural 
productions  of  ihe  regions  traversed,  with  a  copious 
variety  of  information,  that  makes  the  work  a  use- 
ful guide  to  emigrants  and  other  travelers.  A  largo 
portion  of  the  territory  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
comparatively  unknown.  He  brings  to  light  numer- 
ous important  facts.  His  narrative  is  flowing  and 
animated,  and  can  not  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  every 
intelligent  reader. 

Among  the  novels  on  Harper  and  Brothers'  cata- 
logue, the  recent  issues  of  Auln-ey,  and  7^e  Quiei 
Heart,  will  attract  the  notice  of  the  lovers  of  first- 
rate  works  of  fiction.  The  former  is  the  last  pro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Mabsh,  and  in  its  deeply -exciting 
plot,  and  its  fine  delineation  of  character,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  her  previous  admirable  creations. 
The  other  work  is  known  to  the  readers  of  Black- 
wood  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  novels  of  the 
season. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  travels  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Olin,  entitled  Greece  and  the  Ooiden  Horn  (J. 
C.  Derby,  publisher),  will  be  received  with  friendly 
greetings  by  the  large  circle  of  readers  that  venerate 
the  memory  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  divine.  It 
consists  of  extracts  from  his  Journal  during  a  tour 
in  Greece  and  part  of  Turkey,  and  is  marked  by  the 
same  acuteness  of  observation,  sagacity  of  comment, 
and  ease  of  expression,  which  characterize  his  pre-, 
vious  writings  on  the  East.  A  variety  of  topics  are 
discussed  in  this  volume  which  possess  a  peculiar 
intereat  in  the  present  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M*Clintock 
has  furnished  an  appropriate  introduction,  in  which 
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count  of  iu  fluency  of  itgrU  and  iu  pure  end  heeltky 
tone  of  sentiment.  Minnie  ie  estentielly  aminble  end 
mild — addicted  to  looking  at  tke  bright  tide  of  tlunga 
— with  a  trifle  too  much  rate-color  on  her  pallet — 
and  not  intended  by  nature  for  a  center  or  critic. 
When  the  diverget  into  thit  line,  the  doet  not  ap- 
pear to  advantage.  She  tometimet  dathet  the  milk 
of  human  kindneat  with  a  few  dropt  of  aqua-fortit 
—but  thit  it  not  a  congenial  buaineta ;  and  the 
■eemt  far  more  at  home  in  depicting  the  acenery 
of  her  native  valleyt,  or  recounting  the  virtuet  of 
the  many  excellent  toult  the  hat  met  with  in  her 
travels.  In  her  deacriptiona  of  nature,  the  holdt  a 
inn  and  faithful  pen ;  her  aketchea  of  character  are 
often  pointed;  and  a  fine  moral  tone  penradet  every 
thing  which  the  hat  written.  The  kind  of  literature 
in  which  the  delights  it  of  all  othert  the  bett  adapted 
to  the  pen  of  woman ;  and  if  the  fulfillt  the  prooute 
of  the  blooma  and  early  fruitt  in  thit  volume,  the 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  liberal  barvett. 

Morning  Surt  ofths  New  World,  by  H.  F.  Par- 
KBR.  (Publithed  by  Jamet  C.  Derby.)  In  thit 
volume,  teveral  of  the  worthiet  of  American  hittory 
are  commemorated  with  feeling  and  graceiulneaa. 
The  narrative  it  true  to  hittory,  but  it  tet  forth  with 
the  appropriate  erobellithmentt  of  a  chaste  and 
lively  descriptive  style.  Columbut,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Henry  Hudson,  Milet  Standith.  Lady 
Arabella  Johnaon,  William  Penn,  and  othert,  form 
the  tubjectt  of  thete  agreeable  tketchet. 

Tempett  end  Sim$kine  it  the  title  of  a  recent 
novel,  by  Mit.  Mary  J.  J.  HoLMit,  illuttrative  of 
life  in  Kentucky.  The  plot,  which  it  of  an  excit- 
ing character,  it  tustained  with  considerable  akill, 
though  it  betrays  (requent  markt  of  hatte  and  want 
of  finish  in  the  compotition.  It  abounda  in  itolated 
pattaget  of  great  power,  and  the  outlinet  of  the 
leading  personages  are  admirably  given,  demanding 
only  a  more  thorough  elaboration  to  make  a  tuperior 
work.    (Publithed  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

Melbourne  and  the  Ckincka  leUauU,  by  Gboroi  W. 
Pick.  (Publiahed  by  Chariet  Scribner.)  Well 
known  at  a  piquant  and  effective  writer,  in  con- 
nection with  the  periodical  press  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Peck  has  here  thrown  off  a  series  of  descriptive 
tketchet,  which  do  no  discredit  to  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  branch  of  literary  effort  Sailing  from 
Boston  in  February,  1853,  he  arrived  at  Melbourne 
in  the  very  height  of  the  effervescence  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  Australian  gold,  and  is  at 
once  introduced  into  a  novel  and  very  curious  state 
of  society.  Materials  in  abundance  were  presented 
to  hit  graphic  pen,  of  which  he  hat  not  failed  to 
make  excellent  use.  Hit  account  of  roattert  and 
thingt  in  Melbourne  is  natural  as  life,  though  not 
without  a  spice  of  the  author's  genial  fancy.  Every 
page  of  hit  volume  opent  a  fund  of  amuaement,  at 
well  as  of  information.  It  is  bound  to  receive  an 
extensive  perusal.  In  addition  to  hit  glowing  pic- 
tures of  Melbourne,  Mr.  Peck  haa  alto  given  a  va- 
riety of  tketchet  of  Peruvian  life,  together  with  the 
bett  detcription  of  the  Guano  Itlandt  on  the  Pacific 
ooatt  that  hat  yet  been  fumithed  to  the  public. 

The  Catacomhs  of  Rome,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Kip  (published  by  Redfield),  containt  many  orig- 
inal and  snggettive  illustrationt  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity. The  argument  derived  from  the  Roman 
Catacombs  in  defense  of  the  Evangelical  history, 
according  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  to  most  readert  will 
pretent  a  new  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Church. 


only  in  tcholattio  folioa  and  in  foreign  languagca, 
and  haa  never  been  folly  and  dittinetly  brought  to 
the  notice  of  our  religions  public*  In  compiling 
thit  work.  Dr.  Kip  haa  made  ute  of  all  the  mate- 
riab  within  hit  reach,  beaidea  the  facta  obtained 
fitom  hia  own  personal  obtervationt.  it  haa  been 
hit  endeavor  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  early  Church 
in  Rome  in  the  maalineaa  and  purity  of  ita  faith  at 
diatinguiahed  from  the  modem  Papal  Church,  tub- 
tequent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  The  Catacombt 
every  where  thow  traoea  of  their  occupancy  by  the 
primitive  Chriatiant.  Tombt  and  ohapelt,  paints 
ingt  and  inacriptiona,  oosttantly  meet  the  eye  pf 
the  viaitor.  For  three  hundred  years  the  entirt 
Chrittian  population  of  Rome  found  aepulture  in 
theae  receates.  They  were,  moreover,  not  only  the 
burial-place  of  the  martyrs,  but  the  scene  of  their 
laat  tufferingt.  The  light  which  they  thed  on  the 
doctrinet  and  utaget  of  the  primitive  Roman  Church 
ia  well  tet  forth  by  the  author  in  a  aeriet  of  inters 
eating  discutsions.  He  writes  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
religiout  eameatneaa,  which  ia  adapted  to  impart 
hia  own  enthuaiaam  to  the  reader.  No  one  can 
perute  hit  volume  without  a  freah  impreaaion  of 
the  devotedneaa  and  seal  of  the  "  noble  army  of 
martyrt"  who  have  trantmitted  their  religiout  faith 
aa  the  patrimony  of  agea. 

The  Firet-CUst  Stmmiard  Reader,  by  Epbb  Sae- 
OBNT.  (Publithed  by  J.  C.  Derby.)  We  can  cor- 
dially recommend  thia  new  manual  of  eloeution  for 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  the  good  taste 
of  its  selections,  and  the  copioua  index  of  explanv 
tions,  which  is  a  peculiax  and  admirable  foature  of 
the  work.  The  literary  reputation  of  the  compiler 
is  a  auflicient  guarantee  of  its  character ;  but  our 
judgment  of  its  value  ia  founded  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  its  contentt. 

Narrmtine  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Norihwewt  Coast  ^ 
AtnericOf  by  Gabrikl  Fraicchbrb,  translated  and 
edited  by  J.  V.  Huntinoton.  The  author  of  this 
work  was  one  of  the  pioneers  engaged  in  the  aettle* 
ment  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  He  was  pretent  at 
the  founding  of  Aatoria,  at  ita  sale  to  the  North- 
weat  Company,  taw  the  place  teixed  aa  a  Britith 
conquett,  and  continued  there  after  ita  teixure. 
He  relatet  the  ttoiy  of  hit  adventuret  with  le- 
markable  freahneaa,  and  fillt  up  a  vacuity  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  trantlator,  ia  not  aupplied  by 
the  claaaical  work  of  Wathington  Irving.  (Pub- 
liahed by  Redfield.) 

A  new  edition  of  PTCR0PT*a  Couree  ^  EngUeh 
Reading,  edited  by  J.  A.  Spbncbr,  D.D.,  it  pub- 
lithed by  C.  S.  Francit  and  Co.  Though  a  work  of 
moderate  pretensions  on  the  score  of  completeness^ 
it  contains  many  uaeful  suggestions  which  may  be 
of  service  to  the  young  reader. 

Uncle  Sam'e  Farm  Fence,  by  A.  D.  MiLNR,  is  the 
title  of  a  popular  Temperance  atory,  publiahed  by 
C.  Shepanl  and  Co. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  the  Fourth  Vol- 
ume of  Miss  Strickuind^s  Queens  iff  Scotland,  ^j-> 
ing  the  continuation  of  **  Mary  Stuart,"  and  bring- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  oif 
Scotland  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Home  Scenes  and  Home  Sounds,  by  H.  Marion 
Strphbns  (published  by  Fettridge  and  Co.)  is  a 
series  of  spirited  domestic  sketches  and  atories, 
several  of  which  have  already  gained  the  verdict 
of  public  favor  in  the  different  periodicals  in  which 
they  first  made  their  appearance.  They  seem  to 
have  been  atruck  off,  on  the  spur  of  the  inomenl« 
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■peaking.  The  writer  draws  her  vocabulary  from 
•11  manner  of  80ureet»  and  adds  piquancy  to  her 
style  by  the  dexterity  with  which  she  oses  the  fa- 
Torite  colloquialisms  of  every-day  life.  Many  of 
the  scenes  which  she  describes  hare  a  pathetic  in- 
terest ;  but  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  volume  is  a 
good-humored  gayety,  which  is  always  charming  to 
the  m^ority  of  readers. 

Natural  GooebuMat  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Randolph 
Mkrobxn  (published  by  Carlton  and  Phillips),  is 
the  title  of  an  able  religions  treatise,  devoted  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  system  of  morality,  and 
the  relation  of  natural  virtue  to  religion.  It  abounds 
in  original  and  striking  views,  which  are  presented 
with  the  eloquence  of  earnest  conviction. 

Fashion,  and  Famint,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stxphbhs 
(published  by  Bunce  and  Brother),  is  a  story  of 
genuine  power,  founded  on  the  hideous  contrasts 
of  social  life  in  an  overgrown  city.  The  staple  of 
the  work,  of  course,  is  ^e  misery,  desperation,  and 
crime  which  are  always  festering  at  the  heart  of  a 
great  metropolis;  but  the  skill  of  the  writer  has 
wrought  up  even  these  hackneyed  themes  into  a 
tale  of  intense  interest 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 
By  the  death  of  James  Montgomery,  at  Sheffield, 
in  his  eighty-^eoond  year,  another  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  last  generation  has  passed  away. 
Rogers  akme  now  remains  of  the  brUliant  constel- 
lation of  genius  which  rendered  the  poetical  litera- 
ture of  England  conspicuous  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Campbell,  and  last, 
Moore,  successively  disappeared,  some  of  them 
after  attaining  a  good  old  age,  and  long  surviving 
the  fame  gained  in  early  life.  James  Montgomery 
was  born  Nov.  4, 1771,  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.  His 
parents  being  Moravians,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Brethren's  School  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  His 
first  literary  labors  were  ooimected  with  a  news- 
paper, the  **  Sheffield  Register,"  the  liberal  spirit 
of  which  in  those  days  subjected  Mr.  Gales,  its 
proprietor,  to  persecution ;  and  on  his  having  to  fly 
the  country,  to  avoid  imprisoiunent,  Blr.  Mont- 
gomery boldly  continued  the  Journal  as  the  **  Shef- 
field Iris,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  times  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  More  than  once  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  unflinching  statement  of  principles  which  sre 
now  universally  recognised  and  honored.  By  oc- 
casional contributions  to  magasines,  the  young 
author  became  more  widely  known,  and  in  1805  his 
poem,  '*  The  Ooean,"  secured  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  of  no  common  stamp.  In  1806  appeared  "  The 
Wanderer  in  Switierland,"  in  1809  "  The  West 
Indies,"  and  in  1812  *'  The  World  before  the  Flood." 
«*  Greenland,"  and  "  The  Pelican  Island,  and  other 
Poems,"  appeared  some  years  later.  In  1851  edi- 
tions of  his  whole  works  appeared.  Last  year  a 
collection  of  "Original  Hymns,  for  Public,  Pri- 
vate, and  Social  Devotion,"  speared ;  but  many 
of  Montgomery's  sacred  pieces  have  long  been 
familiar  as  household  words  among  Christians  of 
every  denomination,  few  lyrists  since  Dr.  Watts 
having  so  sweetly  and  successfully  adapted  their 
strains  to  the  requirements  of  devotional  psalmody. 
Up  to  his  latest  hours  be  took  delight  in  this  de- 
partment of  poetical  labor  above  all  others,  believ- 
ing  that  by  these  bequests  of  *'  songs  of  praise  "  be 
wss  most  usefully  turning  to  acoount  the  gifts  with 
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became  the  sole  editor ;  and  he  conducted  it  to  the 
day  of  his  death  with  great  ability.  As  one  of  the 
organs  of  communication  between  the  scientific 
world  and  the  public^  Jamfom!*  Edmburgk  Journal 
has  always  commanded  a  most  important  position ; 
the  practical  and  popular  character  of  his  mind 
giring  to  this  periodical  a  tone  and  coloring  which 
was  more  agreeable  to  the  multitude  than  that  which 
ordinarily  distinguishes  our  scientific  literature. 
Professor  Jameson  was  the  author  of  ser^ral  othc;^ 
works  on  mineralogy  and  geology  ;  and  numerous 
papers  written  by  him  will  be  found  in  the  Wtnuritm 
jiwuaction*  and  in  NichoUvn**  JovnuU.  He  was  a 
member  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  societies  of 
Europe,  and  of  several  in  America.  He  owed 
these  honors — the  only  ones  in  his  oountiy  to  which 
a  man  of  science  can  aspire — to  his  earnest  and 
practical  character. 

Professor  Jameson  was  unmarried.  In  private 
life  he  was  the  kindest  of  relatives,  and  beloved  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  His  house  was  the  resort 
of  every  person  of  merit  and  distinction  who  came 
to  or  passed  through  Edinburgh.  In  person  he  was 
■lender  and  wiry,  with  a  countenance  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  vivid  intellectual  power. 


WILLUM  PICKERING. 
The  well-known  publisher,  Mr.  William  Picker- 
ring,  died  at  Tumham  Green,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
aged  fifty-eight.  His  death  was  preceded  by  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  produced  originally  by  mental 
anxiety  arising  from  a  tedious  litigation,  which  end- 
ed in  his  ruin,  and  firom  severe  aiBiotion  in  his  fam- 
ily. In  early  youth,  Mr.  Pickering  was  apprenticed 
to  John  and  Arthur  Arch,  the  Quaker  publishers 
and  booksellers,  of  Comhill,  in  1810 ;  and  com- 
menced business  for  himself  in  a  small  shop  in  Lin- 
ooln*s-Inn-Fields  in  1620,  where  he  published  the 
first  of  a  series  of  miniature  Latin  and  Italian  class- 
ics, so  beautiful  and  correct  as  C^iriy  to  entitle  him 
to  adopt  the  Aldine  device  on  the  titles  of  his  fu- 
ture publications ;  which,  as  all  readers  and  col- 
lectors know,  included  the  carefully  edited  British 
Poets,  Bacon's  AVorks  by  Montague,  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  Walton's  Angler,  illustrated  by 
Inskipp  and  Stothard,  the  works  of  Herbert,  Tay- 
lor, Milton,  and  many  others.  The  spplication  of 
dyed  cotton  cloth  instead  of  paper  for  boarding  new 
books,  was  first  made  by  him  in  1825.  The  exper- 
iment was  continued  in  the  issue  of  the  Oxford 
Classics — as  also  in  tlie  reprints  of  Hume  and  Smol- 
lett, Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  Johnson.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's taste  and  judgment  in  printing  and  book- 
binding were  only  exceeded  by  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  rare  and  curious  books.  This  knowledge, 
rarer  in  booksellers  than  it  was  formerly,  united  to 
the  most  perfect  integrity,  gained  for  him,  through 
life,  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  book- 
loving  people.  It  may  be  said  of  William  Picker- 
ing—as  William  Pickering  remarked  when  his 
friend  Thomas  Rodd  died— that  he  took  much 
knowledge  of  old  books  out  of  the  worid. 

Lord  Cockbitrn,  one  of  the  Scottish  judges,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Jeffrey,  died  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  26th  of  April.  As  an  advocate,  Henry  Cock- 
bum  distinguished  himself  in  early  life,  and  he  had 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  men  at  the  bar  before 
he  was  advanced  in  1834  to  the  bench,  where  his 
ability  as  a  judge  was  equally  conspicuous.  As  a 
oitisen,  Lord  Cockbum  was  much  respected  and 


only  published  work  of  any  importance,  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  have  been 
long  known  beyond  the  local  circles  in  which  he 
moved.  His  name  will  also  be  honorably  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  associates  of  Jeffrey,  Homer, 
Brougham,  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the  little 
band  of  youthful  writers  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  starting  of  the  *'  Edinburgh  Review,**  gave  so 
great  an  impulse  to  the  politics  and  literature  of 
his  oountiy. 

The  Lomdmt  Athentvm  says : 

**  A  paragraph  has  gone  the  round  of  our  contem- 
poraries to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Rogers,  our  bard  of 
'  dear  Memory,'  is  alaraungly  unwell,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  recover.  Even  if  the  case  were  as  is 
represented,  the  fooling  and  the  taste  which  could 
make  it  a  subject  of  newspaper  gossip  would  be,  in 
our  opinion,  very  questionable.  We  know  that  in 
the  recess,  or  during  a  dearth  of  news,  editors  are 
eager  for  the  nnaUest  scraps  of  domestic  intelli- 
gence. But  why,  if  space  roust  be  filled,  news  or 
no  news,  not  fsll  back  on  monster  turnips,  the  so- 
rora  borealis,  and  the  sea-serpent  7  These  wasts 
paragraphs  have  at  least  this  negative  virtue — ^they 
wound  no  one's  feelings,  they  shake  no  one's  nerves, 
they  bring  tears  into  no  loving  eyes,  they  excite  no 
resentful  indignation  in  the  hearts  which  they  de- 
ceive. The  sick  room  should,  we  think,  be  sacred 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  penny-a-liner.  Ths 
statement  about  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  pure  invention. 
For  his  age,  the  poet  of  Memory  is  in  good 
health,  and  enjoys  his  usual  cheerfulness  of 
spirits." 


The  celebratsd  authoress,  Mrs.  CATRiRiNm 
Crowb,  whose  insanity  by  reason  of  the  **  spirit 
rappings"  has  lately  been  reported,  contradicts  the 
statement  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Lon- 
don journals.   'She  says : 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  the  public  about  my 
private  maladies  and  misfortunes;  but  since  the 
press  has  msde  my  late  illness  the  subject  of  a  par* 
agraph,  stating  that  I  have  gone  mad  about  the 
spirit-rapping,  I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  the 
assertion.  I  have  been  some  time  suffering  from 
chronic  gastric  inflammation  ;  and  after  a  journey 
to  Edinburgh,  and  a  week  of  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
I  was  taken  ill  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  was 
for  five  or  six  days— certainly  not  more — in  a  stale 
of  unconsciousness.  During  this  aberration  I  talk- 
ed of  spirit-rapping,  and  fancied  I  was  under  the 
direction  of  spirits,  because  the  phenomena  so  call- 
ed had  been  engaging  my  attention,  and  I  was  writ- 
ing on  the  subject;  but  I  was  not,  and  I  am  not, 
mad,  about  spirits  or  any  thing  else,  thank  God ! 
though  very  much  out  of  health,  and  greatly  debili- 
tated. I  have  been  residing  in  London  the  last  five 
weeks ;  and  am  now  at  Malvern,  to  try  what  hydro- 
pathy will  do  for  me." 

M.  de  Lamartinb  has  a  new  work  in  the  press, 
a  "  History  of  Turkey,"  of  which  a  notice  has  ap- 
peared in  the  CmstitmtimneL  in  a  leading  article, 
signed  by  M.  de  Cesena,  the  poet's  mighty  genios, 
indefatigable  aetivKy,  rich  imagination,  briltiast 
style,  elevated  sentiments,  dtc,  are  the  theme  of  s 
florid  article,  at  the  end  of  which  his  special  apti- 
tude to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Eastern  affairs,  in 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  the  East,  is 
brought  out  in  strong  relief 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON-fi. 


The  Head 


Mrs*.  Peter  Puppin.— Tall  and  stoul ;  very  majestic,  with  a  will  of  her  own. 
of  the  Family. 

Carlo. — Mrs.  Puf7IN*8  Poodle.         ' 

Mr.  Peter  Puppin. — Somewhat  diminutive  ;  devoted  to  the  Sublime  and  the  Terrible  ;  but 
standing  in  wholesome  awe  of  Mrs.  P.  P.     * 

Messrs.  Augustus  and  Frank  Puppin. — Young  Gentlemen  with  huge  Collars,  resplend- 
ent Pants,  and  thin  Legs ;  fond  of  Cigars,  Brandy  Cocktails,  Mint  Juleps,  and  the  like.  Rather 
Fast  Youths. 

Miss  Amelia  Puppin. — A  Young  Lady,  rathar  pretty  and  very  sentimental;  doats  upon 
Byron,  Tuppbr,  and  Mr.  Crayon. 

Mr.  Paul  Crayon. — A  Nice  Young  Man,  devoted  to  the  Arts  and  to  Miss  Puppin. 


Mrs.  Puppin  proposes  to  spdnd  the  Fourth  of  July  upon  the  Hudson,  to  escape  the  noise  and 
dust  of  the  City.     She  has  invited  Mr.  Crayon  to  join  the  party.    He  can  take  a  bed  at  her 
house,  and  they  will  all  start  together.  In  the  morning  the  carriage  is  announced.  The  Young 
Gentlemen  make  a  hasty  toilet. 
Vol.  IX.— No.  60.— S» 


••  Paper,  sir  ?     Times  !  Tribune  !  'ErTd  ! 
Three  tor  sixpence  !** 


'*  Here's  your  fine  oranges.  —  Five  for  a 
Shirn!" 


Mr.  PuPFiN  conducts  the  Ladies  to  their 
State-room. 


Mrs.  Puffin    wonders    if  people  do  ever 
sleep  in  such  narrow  berths. 


Meanwhile  Augustus  and  Fbank  step  out 
to  the  Bar  to  **  Uke  Something"— 


—And  Mr.  Crayon  attempts  a  Sketch  of  the 
Palisades.    He  makes  a  Sensation. 
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Facsimile  of  Mr.  Crayon's  unfinished  Sketch  of  the  Palisades— in  the  possession  of  Miss  Puffin^ 


Young  Gentleman  from  London  pronounces 
the  Scenery  *'  Very  Fair." 


—While  Augustus  and  Fbank  step  down  to 
try  a  Mint  Julep-^ 


il, 


Mr.  Puffin  entertains  the  ladies  on  the  Prom- 
enade Deck — 


— And  Mr.  Crayon  attempts  another  Sketch. — 
Stranger  giving  his  views  on  the  Nebraska  Bill. 


Group  on  Deck. 


*  Please  Walk  to  the  Captain's  Office  and  Settle  !** 
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They  reach  Albany  just  in  time  for  the  Night  Boat 
back.  It  is  crowdedi  and  Mr.  Puffin  tries  to  se> 
cure  Berths — 


— Which  done,  the  Young  Gentlemen  proceed  to 
enjoy  themselves. 


Mr.  C RATON  would  like  to  take  one  more  sketch,  before  dark.    He  makes  his  way  to  the  bows  of 
the  Steamer,  at  no  small  risk. 


oogle 


He  secures  a  quiet  place  and  sets  to  work — 


-But  is  interrupted  by  a  storm. 


Mr.  Crayon's  second  Sketch — also  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Puffin. 


Worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  d.y,  they  retire  to  their  Bertha.— Appearance  of  the  Cabin  at  2 
o'clock,  A.  M. 
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Figure  1.- 

FIOURE  1.— The  hair  is  arranged 
half-puflfed  at  the  sides  only ;  and,  i 
in  our  last  Number,  it  is  crossed  in  frc 
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FiouRE  8.— Riding  Dbbss. 


the  head.  These  terminate  in  drooping  sprays, 
falling  upon  the  neck. — The  Dress  is  of  moire  an- 
tiquet  low  upon  the  shoulders,  and  demi-basquee 
before  and  behind.  It  is  covered  almost  entirely 
with  white  blonde,  three  rows  of  which  ornament 
the  corsage,  and  being  continued,  drape  the  sleeves. 
The  skirt  also  is  covered  with  three  blonde  flounces 
overlapping  each  other.  The  first  two  are  looped 
up  at  the  side  by  clusters  of  orange  flowers  with 
branching  sprays.  Smaller  bouquets  also  ornament 
the  corsage  and  the  sleeves. 

Figure  2.— The  Hat,  from  which  our  sketch  is 
taken,  is  of  fine  Leghorn.  Other  fabrics  of  straw, 
made  in  similar  style,  are  worn.  The  rim  is  looped 
up  at  the  sides — more  closely  upon  that  side  where 
the  feather  is  worn — by  two  wide  bands  of  white  wa- 
tered satin  ribbon.  A  twisted  band  of  this  ribbon, 
together  with  rosettes  and  strings,  also  ornaments 
the  hat,  which  is  completed  by  a  gracefully  floating 
plume. — The  Habit  is  composed  of  Cashmere  or 
Saxon  cloth.  Light  green  is  a  favorite  color,  though 
this  is  not  imperative,  since  the  color  should  always 
be  such  as  to  harmonize  with  the  complexion  of 
the  wearer.  It  is  enriched  by  elaborate  needlework 
of  trailing  vines  and  flowers,  with  an  arabasque 
border.  The  sleeves,  which  are  embroidered  in 
like  manner,  are  slashed  upon  the  under-sleeve  and 
cross-laced  by  cords  which  terminate  in  tassels. 
The  sleeves  are  made  flowing,  and  do  not  have  the 
mou§quetaire  cuflT. — The  Gilet  is  of  white  poult  de 
$ou,  likewise  embroidered  upon  the  collar.    It  is 


cut  away  rounding  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  fash- 
ioned like  the  old  Continental  waistcoat.  Above 
this  the  breast  of  the  coat  may  be  confined  by  loops, 
which  do  not,  however,  slip  over  the  button  directly 
opposite,  but  over  the  one  next  below.  The  cords 
from  the  opposite  sides  thus/orm  a  cross-lacing 
with  lozenge-shaped  openings. — The  Chemisette 
is  of  lace,  fulled  at  the  top,  with  an  edging  of  Va- 
lenciennes lace.  The  size  of  our  page  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  insertion  of  the  skirt  in  the  illustration. 
This  is  made  quite  full,  and  may  be  ornamented 
with  needle-work  to  match  that  of  the  boddice. 

Of  MANTiLL.iS  there  are  several  elegant  novel- 
ties. Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  Mr.  Bbo« 
die's  recent  importations  are  some  elegant  scarf* 
and  mantillas  of  Chantiiiy  and  Guipure  lace.  The 
delicate  tracery  of  the  one  of  these  materials,  and 
the  transparency  and  picturesque  cflTect  of  the  other, 
peculiarly  adapt  them  for  the  summer  months. 
There  are  also  novel  styles  of  open-worked  Can- 
ton crape  scarfs  and  mantles,  the  beauty  of  whose 
designs  and  the  elaborateness  of  whose  manufacture 
fully  equal  any  thing  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
Flowery  Land. 

In  Bonnets  we  notice  no  very  special  novel- 
ties. They  still  continue  to  be  made  small,  very 
small,  with  round  crowns,  and  of  the  most  trans- 
parent tissues.  They  are  worn  a  trifle  closer  to 
the  cheeks  than  heretofore.  The  trimming  is  chief- 
ly bestowed  upon  the  inside  and  around  the  front* 
the  back  being  comparatively  unomamented. 
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reach  of  dockBi  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  groups 
of  smart  yachts  among  the  few  vessels  that 
carry  on  the  little  legitimate  trade  of  the  old  town, 
and  which  preserve  in  the  harbor  the  contrast 
offered  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  in  the  town, 
between  the  priggish  cit  and  the  grave  old  trades- 
man— these  objects,  and  the  air  of  quiet  decay  that 
invests  them,  remind  the  stranger  that  he  looks 
upon  the  seat  of  past  prosperity,  and  his  imagina- 
tion and  curiosity  are  teased  by  the  intimation  of 
a  vanished  splendor.  The  present  town  rises 
gently  from  the  water  to  the  great  hotels,  which 
are  built  along  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  be- 
tween the  harbor  and  the  sea.  It  is  a  collection 
of  houses  without  beauty,  and  divided  by  two  or 
three  parallel  streets  vrith  cross  streets.  Like  Sa- 
lem, in  Massachusetts,  and  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Newport  has  seen  its  best  days. 

In  the  '*  Red  Rover,'*  Cooper  says  :  **  No  one 
who  is  familiar  vnth  the  bustle  and  activity  of  an 
American  commercial  town  would  recognize,  in 
the  repose  which  now  reigns  in  the  ancient  mart 
of  Rhode  Island,  a  place  that,  in  its  day,  has  been 
ranked  among  the  most  important  ports  along  the 

whole  line  of  our  extended  coast Enjoying 

the  four  great  requisites  of  a  safe  and  commodious 
haven — a  placid  basin,  an  outer  harbor,  and  a  con- 
venient roadstead,  with  a  dear  offing — Newport 
appeared  to  the  eye  of  our  European  ancestors 
designed  to  shelter  fleets  and  to  nurse  a  race  of 
hardy  and  expert  seamen.*' 

The  bustle  of  the  month  of  August,  when  New- 
port is  crowded  with  all  that  is  gayest  and  most 
fashionable  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  is 
apart  frt>m  the  life  of  the  tovm.  The  saturnalia 
of  Fashion  reel  along  the  hill,  but  the  silent. old 
town  dozes  upon  the  water,  and  dreams  of  its 
great  days  departed.    Its  indomitable  repose. 


summer  episode  of  excitement  around  it,  is  like 
a  quiet  smile  of  scorn.  Newport  will  not  be  new. 
We  all  hurry  to  the  Fort,  if  it  is  Fort-day-,  on  af- 
ternoons upon  which  the  interior  of  Fort  Adams  is 
turned  into  a  Hyde  Park.  Horsemen  and  chariots 
throng  thither,  drivingplacidly  in  each  other*s  dust, 
and  making  a  brilliant  and  pleasant  promenade. 
The  friends  who  dined  together  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore, have  now  the  satis&ction  of  bowing  to  each 
other  from  carriages  or  from  the  saddle.  The  lovely 
ladies  who  had  bowling  costumes  this  morning, 
have  driving  costumes  this  afternoon,  and  they 
will  have  dajQcing  costumes  to-night.  They  smile 
and  bow.  The  ribbons  flutter,  the  gloves  glisten. 
The  air  is  soft,  the  band  plays  pleasantly ;  over 
all  shines  the  summer  sun.  But  Newport  lies 
beyond,  imperturbable,  and  has  other  belles  and 
beauties  to  remember. 

How  little  do  Messrs.  Jot  and  Tittle,  who  have 
brought  their  respective  and  respectable  families 
to  Newport,  suspect,  as  they  discuss  groceries 
upon  the  beach,  or  go  into  the  town  to  buy  a 
morning  paper  from  **  the  city,"  that,  in  the  year 
1770,  just  before  the  Revolution,  the  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  of  Newport  was  greater  than  that 
of  New  York.  Or,  as  young  Thomas  Tittle  comes 
prancing  home  in  the  sunset  with  Jane  Jot,  upon 
their  spirited  horses,  how  little  do  they  recall  the 
stately  figures  of  that  last-century  society  in  New- 
port, which  charmed  the  most  accomplished  gen- 
tlemen of  Versailles  and  Marly,  who  forgot,  in 
the  virgin-simplicity,  and  sweetness,  and  dignity, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  belles,  the  fascinations  of  the 
most  poliihed  and  profligate  of  Continental  beau- 
ties. Let  the  remembrance  teach  the  Jot  and  Tit- 
tle families  reverence  for  the  good  old  town.  It  is 
wooden  and  homely ;  a  tovm  of  the  old  school.  But 
its  streets  are  historically  famous,  and  from  its 
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— ships  that  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

It  may  amuse  and  interest  Mr.  Jot,  who  ha 
just  given  two  thousand  dollars  an  acre  fo 
land,  including  the  rocks  upon  the  shore,  withii 
a  mile  or  two  of  Newport,  to  know  that  in  No 
vembor,  1638,  Aquidneck,  Aquitneck,  Aqueth 
neck,  or  Aquidnet — **  Isle  of  Peace" — the  In 
dian  name  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  wai 
bought  of  the  Indians,  through  Miantonomu  ant 
Canonicus,  chiefs  of  the  Nantygansicks  or  Nar 
ragansetts,  for  twenty-three  broadcloth  coats  anc 
thirteen  hoes,  **  as  also  two  torkepes" — probablj 
door-keys !  Miantonomu  had  his  seat  upon  th< 
hill  now  called  Tammany,*  just  to  the  north  ol 
Newport.  Roger  Williams  says,  in  one  of  hii 
manuscripts,  **  Aquitneck  was  obtained  by  lov( 
-^hat  love  and  favor  which  that  honored  gentle- 
man, Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  myself  had  with  th< 
great  sachem,  Myantonomy.**  But  the  colonisU 
declared  in  1666,  that  what  Williams  said  mighl 
be  true,  but  the  gift  was  an  '*  Indian  gift,"  and 
"  had  been  dearer  than  any  lands  in  New  En- 
gland."  The  proximate  cause  of  the  settlement 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  that  time,  was  the  persecu- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  friends  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal, 
after  detailing  her  errors,  adds :  **  At  this  time, 
the  good  providence  of  God  so  disposed,  divers 
of  the  congregation  (being  the  chief  men  of  the 
party,  her  husband  being  one)  were  gone  to  Nar- 
ragansett  to  seek  out  a  new  place  for  plantation." 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  March  1638, 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  which  is  only 
about  fifteen  miles  long,  at  Pocasset,  near  Ports- 
mouth. You  will  often  drive  into  Portsmouth, 
and  through  it,  without  knowing  that  you  have 
seen  more  than  a  few  farm-houses  among  the 
fields.  In  fact,  most  visitors  forget  that  the 
whole  island  is  not  Newport.  But  the  settle- 
ment where  that  town  now  stands  was  not  made 
until  the  next  spring,  1639,  between  what  is 
now  called  Tanner  and  Marlborough  streets.  So 
soon  as  1640  land  was  appropriated  for  a  school, 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Lenthel  called  to  keep  it. 
The  early  settlers  were  always  anxious  to  sup- 
plant the  Indian  names,  a  natural  feeling  in 
those  who  regarded  the  savages  as  their  worst 
enemies,  and  to  whom  the  familiar  names  of  the 
old  country  were  sweet  with  tender  associations. 
In  1644,  therefore,  the  island  lost  its  Indian  title 
of  Aquidneck,  and  became  Rhode  Island  The 
bland  sea-air  that  breathes  over  it  might  well 
suggest  that  name ;  for  the  climate  of  Rhode 
Island  is  truly  Mediterranean.  It  blends  the  glow 
and  softness  of  Italy  with  the  rich  humidity  of 
England.  Neal,  in  his  History  of  New  England, 
writing  in  1715-20,  says :  "  It  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed the  Paradise  of  New  England,  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  the  temperateness  of 
the  climite,  that,  though  it  be  not  above  sixty- 
five  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  a  coat  warmer  in 
winter."  Bishop  Berkeley  writes  to  Thomas 
Prior,  April  24th,  1729:*"  The  climate  is  like 
that  of  Italy,  and  not  at  all  colder  in  the  winter 
*  Evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name,  Misnumoma. 
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This  Quaker  inoculation  affected  the  whole  lo- 
cietj  of  the  island,  and  remains  vigoroui  until 
the  present  moment.  Butts*  Hill,  in  Portsmouth, 
now  part  of  Quaker  Hill,  near  the  north 
point  of  the  island,  was  the  scene  of  the  only 
battle  fought  upon  Rhode  Island  during  the  Re- 
volution, and  the  old  Quaker  Meeting-house  still 
stands  there ;  too  plain,  however,  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic monument  of  the  splendor  and  luxury  of 
ante-revolutionary  Quaker  life  upon  the  island. 
In  1673  George  Fox  preached  upon  Rhode 
Island,  and  afterward,  John  Woolman.  Quaker- 
ism was  established  in  Newport  in  1700,  and 
the  Friends*  yearly  meeting  is  still  held  there.  The 
Quaker  costume  is  constantly  encountered.  The 
prim  and  serious  dignity  of  the  Quaker  manner 
still  certifies  to  the  stranger  the  identity  of  the 
Rhode  Island  he  sees  with  the  Rhode  Island  of 
history  and  tradition. 

About  this  time,  also,  came  the  first  Jews  to 
Newport.  They  were  of  Dutch  extraction,  and 
from  Cura^oa.  There  is  a  deed,  dated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1677,  granting  them  land  for  a  burial- 
ground  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Jewish  cem- 
etery. The  arrival,  a  century  afterward,  of  many 
wealthy  families  of  the  race  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, gave  them  dignity  and  importance.  Nor 
is  there  any  where  in  the  country  a  finer  memo- 
rial of  the  prosperity  and  position  of  this  singular 
people  than  the  Newport  Synagogue,  which  was 
dedicated  with  solemn  festivity  in  1763.  This 
was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Newport,  when  there 
were  not  less  than  sixty  Jewish  families  in  the 
town,  whose  residences  ranged  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Mall.  Dr.  Waterhouse,  speaking  of 
their  efforts  for  public  education,  calls  them  **  the 
strictly  moral  Jews;'*  and  in  the  Synagogue, 
which,  until  1850,  had  been  closed  for  sixty 
years,  a  congregation  of  three  hundred  of  the 
children  of  Israel  celebrated  the  service  of  their 
faith.  The  names  of  Lopez,  Riviera,  Pollock, 
Levi,  Hart,  Seixas,  and  Touro,  aimounce  the 
foreign  origin  of  these  families,  and  recall  char- 
acters and  careers  still  honored  by  local  tradition. 
Moses  Lopez  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  resi- 
dent Jew  in  Newport.  He  died  a  few  years  since 
in  New  York,  and  is  buried  in  the  Newport  cem- 
etery. Abraham  Riviera,  a  leading  merchant  of 
the  town,  was  called  *^  the  honest  man ;"  and  a 
stoiy  told  of  him  justifies  the  name,  and  well  il- 
lustrates the  sumptuous  spirit  of  old  Newport 
society.  Riviera  was  engaged  in  great  commer- 
cial enterprises,  and  many  losses  at  sea  com- 
pelled him  to  assign  his  property.  The  English 
merchants  with  whom  he  traded  favored  him  in 
every  way,  during  the  pressure  of  ill- fortune,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  re-commence  business.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  years  he  gave  a  dinner  to  his  cred- 
itors, each  one  of  whom  found  under  his  plate  a 
check  covering  the  amount  of  his  debt,  with  in- 
terest. 

The  Hebrew  name  of  Touro  is  familiar  to  every 
frequenter  of  Newport.  The  street  upon  which 
the  Synagogue  and  the  Cemetery  stand  is  so 
caUed.     Abraham  Touro,  who  died  in  Boston  in 


support,  and  five  thousand  for  keeping  Touro 
Street  in  repair.  His  brother  ^udah  Touro.  who 
recently  died  in  New  Orleans,  erected,  in  1843, 
the  railing  around  the  Cemetery,  and  the  granite 
entrance,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand  dollars. 


JEWISH   CEMETBBT. 

He  is  also  among  the  benefactors  of  the  Red- 
wood Library,  and  has  left  a  conditional  bequest 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  ground  upon  which  stands  the  old  mill,  to  be 
laid  out  as  a  public  garden. 

The  three  causes  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
prosperity  of  Newport  were — first,  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  which  attracted  atrangen  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  from  the  West 
India  colonies  ;  secondly,  the  singular  advantages 
of  its  harbor,  which  offered  a  perfectly  safe 
anchorage  within  a  very  little  distance  of  the 
open  sea ;  and,  thirdly,  the  spirit  of  entire  religi- 
ous toleration,  which  gives  to  the  settlement  of 
the  whole  state,  first  at  Providence  and  then 
at  Newport,  an  historical  eminence  no  less  en- 
viable than  singular.  Quakers  and  Jews  were 
among  the  earliest  settlera,  and  the  mcst  dis- 
tinguished i^nd  successful  of  its  citizers.  If 
the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  as  is  sometimes  as- 
serted, excepted  Roman  Catholics  from  the  en- 
joyment of  fireedom  of  conscience,  "  the  excep- 
tion was  not,"  says  Bancroft,  **  the  act  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island."  "There  were  no 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Colony  ;"  and  when  the 
French  ships  arrived,  during  the  Revolution,  *'  the 
inconsistent  exception  was  immediately  erased 
by  the  Legislature."  Often,  from  its  fint  ses- 
sion, the  General  Assembly  took  care  to  pro- 
mulgate the  doctrine  of  absolute  toleration .  *  *  We 
leave  every  man  to  walk  as  God  perauader  his 
heart."  Mary  Dyre,  one  of  the  early  Quaker 
martyn  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  original  settlera  of  Newport ;  and  it  was 
upon  a  visit  to  Massachusetts  from  Rhode  Island 
that  she  was  arrested  and  executed.  One  such 
event  would  be  sure  to  strengthen  a  thousand- 
fold the  fealty  of  every  Rhode  Islander  to  the 
principle  upon  which  his  state  was  based. 


gave  Newport  a  marked  eminence  among  the 
chief  American  towna.  A  large  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  arose.  Increasing  wealth  and  the 
constant  visits  of  polished  strangers,  imparted  to 
its  society  a  character  of  dignity  and  intelligence 
which  was  remarkable  at  that  period.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  about  half  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Quakers ;  and  until  nearly  the 
cloBs  of  the  previous  century,  there  had  been  only 
two  **  orders  of  Christians'*  in  the  town,  B^tists 
and  Quakers.  ♦  In  1 702,  the  first  Trinity  (Episco- 
pal) Church  was  built ;  and  in  1724,  there  were  too 
many  Episcopalians  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
building.  The  present  edifice  was  completed  in 
1726.     **  It  was  acknowledged  by  the  people  of 


TamiTT   CHUBCH. 

that  4ay  to  be  the  most  beautiful  timber  structure 
in  America."  The  original  pastor,  James  Honey- 
man,  died  July  1750,  "a  paralytic  disorder" 
having  "interrupted  him  in  the  pulpit"  ten 
years  before,  but  without  impairing  his  under- 
standing. In  1768,  the  new  tower  was  built. 
In  1776  came  the  British,  who  staid  until  1779. 


*  Bishop  Berkeley  writes  fhrni  Newport,  April  94tli, 
1729 :  **  They  all  agree  in  one  point,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the 


converted  the  other  churches  of  the  town  into 
riding-schools  and  hospitals. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  was  made  by  William 
Claggett,  a  Welshman,  who  lived  for  twenty 
years  in  Newport.  He  also  made  the  first  elec- 
trical machine  ever  seen  in  New  England,  from 
a  description.  When  Franklin  visited  Newport, 
he  saw  such  apparatus  for  the  first  time. 

But  the  most  interesting  reminiscence  of  Trin- 
ity Church  is  its  connection  with  George  Berke- 
ley, Dean  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  and  the  famous 
Bishop  Berkeley  of  scholytic  history,  Pope's 
friend,  who  sang  of  him — 

**  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  nnder  heaven ;" 
and  of  whom  Bishop  Atterbury  said,  "  So  much 
understanding,  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  in- 
nocence, and  such  humil- 
ity I  did  not  thmk  had 
been  the  portion  of  any 
but  angels,  until  I  saw 
this  gentleman . "  And  Dr. 
Blackwell,  author  of  the 
Court  of  Augtutu*  :  "  I 
scarce  remember  to  have 
conversed  with  him  on  that 
art,  liberal  or  mechanic,  oT 
which  he  knew  not  more 
than  the  ordinaiy  practi- 
tioners." 

Berkeley  is  one -of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  many 
famous  names  associated 
with  Newport  and  Rhode 
Island. 

He  was  bom  of  English 
parents,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1684.  He  had  writ- 
ten a  famous  book  before 
he  was  twenty,  and  in  1709 
carried  Locke's  principles 
to  thor  legitimate  results, 
and  denied  the  existence 
of  matter,  in  two  treatises 
which  interested  and  aston- 
ished the  scientific  and  phil- 
osophic world,  and  founded 
a  school  of  metaphysicians. 
In  February,  1713,  Berke- 
ley came  to  London,  and 
was  introduced  to  the 
<Meamed  and  the  great*' 
by  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  and 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperous 
career.  The  Sir  Richard  of  literary  history,  and 
the  **  Dick"  of  private  delight,  had  just  established 
the  Guardian^  to  which  Berkeley  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  contributors,  and  at  his  house  the 
young  Irishman  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
poet  Pope,  with  whom  he  always  afterward 
lived  in  the  closest  friendship.  He  went  as 
Earl  Peterborough's  chaplain  to  Sicily,  and 
there  carefully  saw  and  studied  every  thing 
upon   the  island.     In    1715   he  went   abroad 


r  rencD  meiapayncian  was  sunenng  witn  an  in- 
flammation  of  the  lunga,  which  waa  so  aggra- 
vated by  the  fbry  of  hU  debate  with  the  benign 
Berkeley  upon  the  favorite  theory  of  the  latter, 
that  it  killed  the  *'man  of  facU"  a  few  days 
after.  The  young  philosopher  traveled  for  four 
yeara  upon  the  Continent,  and,  returning  to  Sicily, 
accumulated  rich  material  for  a  natural  history 
of  the  island,  which  was  all  lost  upon  the  home- 
ward voyage,  and  the  plan  abandoned. 

Upon  his  first  arrival  in  London,  Dean  Swift 
had  introduced  him  t^  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
the  Vanessa  of  Swift's  amours,  who  removed,  a 
£ew  years  before  her  death,  to  Ireland,  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  the  Dean,  but  discovered,  with 
dismay,  that  the  Dean  was  enjoying  the  society 
of  Stella.  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  thereupon  altered 
her  will,  and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune  of 
£8000  to  be  divided  between  two  executors,  of 
whom  Dr.  George  Berkeley  was  one.  Upon  ex- 
amining her  efiects,  Dr.  Berkeley  discovered  a 
correspondence  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa^ 
which  he  destroyed,  not,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr. 
Delany  and  others,  that  there  was  any  thing 
criminal  in  the  letters,  but  the  lady's  style  was 
too  warm  for  the  public  eye.  In  1 724  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Derry,  with  £1 100  a  year ;  and  in  1725 
published  A  Proposal  for  the  better  supplying 
of  Churches  on  our  foreign  plantationst  and  for 
converting  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity, 
by  a  College  to  be  erected  on  the  Summer  Islands^ 
otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda. 

In  the  course  of  this  document,  the  good  Dean 
enlarges  upon  the  necessity  of  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  negroes,  and  says  of  the  planters 
that  *' their  slaves  would  only  become  better 
slaves  by  being  Christian."  He  says  in  another 
place :  **  It  is  further  proposed  to  ground  these 
young  Americans  (meaning  Indians)  thoroughly 
in  religion  and  morality" — and  they  are  to  be 
"particularly"  tinctured  with  *<  eloquence,  his- 
tory, and  practical  mathematics."  AH  this  was 
to  be  done  by  a  seminary  upon  the  Summer 
Islands,  sometimes  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda, 
of  which  the  philanthropic  and  poetic  Bishop 
gives  a  delightful  account.  The  reader  little 
fancies,  as  he  sees  this  name,  that  his  author  is 
speaking  of  Shakspeare's  **  still  vext  Ber- 
moothes,"  and  will  naturally  demand  how  isl- 
ands lying  in  an  equable  latitude,  and  washed 
by  a  gentle  sea,  bearing  the  halcyon  name  of  the 
Summer  Islands,  whose  climate,  "like  the  latter 
end  of  a  fine  May,"  so  &vored  the  growth  of 
oranges  that  the  region  was  famous  for  them, 
can  also  be  the  stormy  scene  of  *'  The  Tempest," 
famous  as  **  still  vextl"  The  explanation  is 
simple.  The  islands  are  girded  with  a  wall  of 
rocks,  and  are  accessible  only  by  two  narrow 
entrances.  The  sea,  heaving  and  tossing  upon 
the  rocks,  gives  the  region  a  stormy  and  forbid- 
ding aspect  even  in  tranquil  weather ;  and  in 
Shakspeare's  time  the  isles  were  supposed  to  be 
peopled  by  monsters  and  devils. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  Proposal,  Berke- 
ley ofTercd  to  resign  hia  pre  ferment  of  £1100 


01  tne  savage  Americans  lor  x  luu  yearly,  dwin 
writes  to  Lord  Carteret,  recommending  Berkeley 
to  his  assistance,  and  says  **  His  heart  will  break 
if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  firom  him  and  left  to 
your  Lordship's  disposal ;"  and  concludes  by 
entreating  **  Your  Excellency,"  either  to  "  keep 
one  of  the  first  men  in  this  kingdom  for  learning 
and  virtue  quiet  at  home,"  or  to  assist  him  "  to 
compass  his  romantic  design. "  Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  "Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,'* 
speaks  of  "the  uncertain  but  amusing  scheme 
of  the  famous  Dean  Berkeley,  afterward  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  whose  benevolent  heart  was  then 
warmly  set  upon  the  erection  of  a  universal  col- 
lege of  science  and  arts  for  the  instruction  of 
heathen  children  in  Christian  duties  and  civil 
knowledge." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  ordered  by  the  king 
to  lay  the  plan  before  Parliament,  and  the  sum 
of  £20,000  was  promised  to  the  undertaking. 
The  philosopher  was  married  in  August,  1728, 
and  sailed  immediately  afterward  for  Rhode  Island. 
The  common,  but  incorrect,  tradition*  asserts 
that  the  captain  of  the  ship  was  trying  to  find 
Bermuda,  and  failing  to  do  so,  sailed  northward 
until  he  descried  a  land  which  was  supposed  to 
be  inhabited  by  savages.  It  was  Block  Island, 
from  which  two  men  came  off  and  told  the  ofikers 
and  the  Dean  that  Newport  was  near.  But  the 
ship  sailed  into  the  West  Passage,  beyond  Beaver- 
tail  Point,  and  anchored  there.  Berkeley  dis- 
patched a  messenger  with  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Honeyman,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Newport,  "informing  them,"  according  to  Up- 
dike's History  of  the  Church  in  Narragansett, 
"  that  a  great  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England 
called  Dean,  was  on  board  the  ship,  together  with 
other  gentlemen  passengers."  It  was  a  holyday, 
and  Mr.  Honeyman  was  at  church.  But  the 
letter  was  delivered  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  be 
read  it  aloud  to  the  congregation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  "  great  dignitary"  might  arrive  at  any 
moment.  The  church  was  therefore  dismissed 
with  the  blessing,  and  Mr.  Honeyman  with  bis 
congregation,  proceeded  to  the  Ferry  Wharf,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  receive  and  welcome  their 
guest. 

A  letter  written  from  Newport,  and  published 
in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  in  Boston, 
m  the  spring  of  1 729,  says : 

"Yesterday  arrived  here  Dean  Berkeley,  of 
Londonderry,  in  a  pretty  large  ship.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  middle  stature,  of  an  agreeable, 
pleasant,  and  erect  aspect.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  town  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  behaved  himself  after  a  very  complai- 
sant manner.  'Tis  said  he  purposes  to  tarry  here, 
with  his  family  about  three  months." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  purchased  a  &rm  of 
about  a  hundred  acres,  adjoining  that  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Honejrman,  from  whom  Honeyman's  Hill 
takes  its  name.     It  lies  about  three  miles  from 


*  Berkeley  writes  to  Thomas  Prior,  from  GraTesend, 

^l.  Sill,  1758;  '*To-[riciiTow,  with  God's  Wetning,  1  Pft 
taU  for  Rboile  Inland; .  , . . .  Iiireri  faf  me  id  EbptU^  I*l«ii4.'* 


doubtless,  of  the  palace  of  Charles  I.,  for  wl 
king  the  Dean's  family  had  suffered  many  ti 
and  losses. 


WHITEHALL. 

This  house  lies  in  the  valley  neair  a  hill  c 
manding  a  broad  and  beautiAil  prospect, 
stated  his  reasons  to  be,  that  to  enjoy  the  pros 
from  the  hill,  he  must  visit  it  only  occasions 
for  if  his  residence  should  be  on  the  hill,  the  y 
would  be  so  common  as  to  lose  all  its  charm: 

Berkeley  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  his 
home  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Prior,  from  whicl 
have  already  quoted  his  testimony  to  the  cha 
of  the  Newport  climate.     "The  provisions 
very  good,  so  are  the  fruits,  which  ar?  quite  i 

lected The  town  of  Newport  contains 

thousand  souls,  and  is  the  most  thriving  p 
in  all  America  for  bigness.  I  was  never  r 
agreeably  surprised  than  at  the  first  sight  of 
town  and  harbor.**  Whitehall  is  not  far  from 
second,  or  Sachuest,  beach,  which  is  the  Cc 
the  Hyde  Park,  the  Cascine,  the  Bois  de  1 
logne,  of  the  Newport  **  season.**  The  low  r< 
and  sandy  bluff  which  lies  along  part  of 
beach  is  called  The  Hanging  Rocks, 
pleasantness  of  the  situation,  its  neighborhoo 
him.'^and  its  solitude,  naturally  drew  a  mu 
scholar  thither. 

He  had  his  chair  and  writing  appar 
placed  in  a  natural  alcove,  which  he  found  ir 
most  elevated  part  of  the  Hanging  Rocks,  ro( 
and  only  open  to  the  south,  commanding  at  < 
a  view  of  Sachuest  beach,  the  ocean,  and  the 
cumjacent  islands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,^  sitting  and  stro! 
among  thesQ  rocks,  the  Minute  Philosopher 
meditated  and  composed.  It  is  the  last  | 
work  of  Berkeley,  and  still  remains  great.  ^ 
eled  upon  Plato's  Dialogues,  of  which  he  w 
loving  student,  it "  pursues  the  freethinker  thrc 
the  various  characters  of  atheist,  libertine,  en 
siast,  scomcr,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist, 
skeptic.** 

It  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  scenery  of 
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run  ytnwi.iiiii^  is  iv|mt>cu  mp  luivc  uwu       civijucub 

and  forcible,"  and  drew  large  congregations  to 
the  church.  The  present  pulpit  of  Trinity  is  the 
only  one  remaining  from  which  the  good  Bishop 
taught.  After  his  return  to  England,  for  which 
he  departed  in  1731-32,  he  sent  to  America  an 
organ,  which  is  still  in  use  at  Trinity  Church.  The 
fine  society  of  that  time  sleep  around  the  simple 
quaint  old  building  which  they  thronged  to  hear 
him,  and  among  them  lies  his  daughter  Lucia, 
who  died  in  September,  1 73 1 .  The  benign  Bishop 
**  though  dead  yet  speaketh,**  if  no  longer  from 
the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  yet  his  Mtnute  Phi- 
losopher, read  among  the  Hanging  Rocks,  shall  be 
as  good  a  sermon  as  was  ever  preached.  Nor  are 
its  lessons  more  antiquated  than  vanity  and  extrav- 
agance. What  if  the  gay  promenade  should  pause 
an  instant  and  hear  these  words,  whose  sense  seems 
not  altogether  obsolete  nor  in^propriate:    **I 

imagine  tha^ the  real  cause  of  whatever  is 

amiss  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  general  neglect 
of  education  in  those  who  need  it  most,  the  peo- 
ple of  &shion.  What  can  be  expected  where 
those  who  have  the  most  influence  have  the  least 
sense,  and  those  who  are  sure  to  be  followed  set 
the  worst  example ;  where  youth  so  uneducated 
are  yet  so  forward ;  where  modesty  is  esteemed 
pusillanimity,  and  a  deference  to  years,  knowl- 
edge, religion,  laws,  want  of  sense  and  spirit!" 
Such  questions  were  asked  by  the  most  religious 
of  philosophers  upon  Sachuest  beach  in  1730, 
and  such  was  the  substance  of  a  Dean*s  discourses 
in  Trinity  Church. 

A  portrait  of  the  Bishop  and  his  fiunily  is  pre- 
served at  Yale  College.  It  was  painted  by  John 
Smybert,  an  artist  whom  the  Dean*s  eloquence 
tempted  from  England,  and  of  whom  President 
Ezra  Stiles,  one  of  the  honored  and  historical 
names  of  Newport,  says,  that  upon  his  landing 
in  Newport  he  instantly  recognhsed  the  Indians 
there  (the  Narragansetts)  to  be  the  same  people 
as  the  Siberian  Tartars,  two  of  whom  had  been 
presented  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  whose  court  Smybeit  had 
painted  them.  Before  he  returned  to  England 
Berkeley  gave  part  of  his  library  to  Yale  College, 
and  afterward  sent  out  a  thousand  volumes,  which 
President  Clapp  calls  **the  finest  collection  of 
books  that  ever  came  at  one  time  to  America." 
"He  also,**  says  Professor  Goodrich,  "sent  a 
deed  of  his  farm  on  Rhode  Island,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  support  of  three  students  between 
their  first  and  second  degrees.  In  1834  this 
(arm  of  Whitehall  produced  about  $150  rent, 
annually,  which  was  regularly  applied  to  the 
purpose. 

Berkeley  was  contemporary  upon  the  island 
with  the  Rev.  John  Callender,  one  of  the  famous 
Newport  ministers,  whose  Historical  Discourse  is 
still  as  valuable  to  the  student  in  our  day  as  his 
life  and  conversation  were  to  his  friends  in  his 
own.  Soon  perceiving  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  his  companions.  Dean  Berkeley  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
Literary  Society,  which  was  afterward  chartered 


vui;t;v«B  VI  uu»  luwTcuicufc  uuunua  us  wi  uie  in- 
telligent tone  of  Newport  society  at  that  time. 
The  names  of  Eilery,  Ward,  Honeyman,  Up- 
dike, Checkley,  Hopkins,  and  Johnson  (after- 
ward President  of  Columbia  College,  in  New 
York),  appear  among  the  original  members. 
Newport  was  already  metropolitan,  although 
small.  "  Men  of  opulence  and  leisure,  from 
dififerent  parts,  made  Rhode  Island  the  place  of 
their  permanent  residence ;  while  it  was  every 
year  the  summer  resort  of  a  great  number  of  in- 
valids and  men  of  leisure  from  the  West  Indies 
and  our  more  southern  colonies.  Although  this 
brought  with  it  riches  and  gaiety,  it  brought  with 
it  an  evil — it  introduced  an  high  stile  of  living, 
and  too  frequent  convivial  meetings ;  and  the  dis- 
sipation of  one  season  had  hardly  time  to  subside 
before  another  commenced.  Another  serious 
evil  cast  a  dark  shade  on  otherwise  a  beautifii) 
picture,  we  allude  to  the  African  trade  for 
other  purposes  than  bringing  gold  dust  and 
ivory !"  says  the  delicate  Dr.  Waterhouse  in 
1821. 

One  of  the  finest  figures  in  that  stately  socie- 
ty of  old  Newport  is  Abraham  Redwood,  from 
whom  the  Library  was  named.  He  was  bom  in 
the  island  of  Antigua,  about  the  year  1720,  and 
was  educated  in  Philadelphia  with  due  regard  to 
his  immense  fortune  and  expectations.  He  mar- 
ried in  Rhode  Island  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  Uved  there  until  he  was  about  eighty, 
"  in  a  style  of  opulence  becoming  his  fortune, 
mixed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  Quaker." 
His  town-house  and  country-house  were  ap- 
pointed with  every  refined  luxury,  and  his  munifi- 
cence not  only  niade  his  name  iamous  by  dona- 
tions to  public  institutions,  but  inspired  a  hundred 
private  charities  which  made  it  blessed.  When 
he  was  yet  a  young  man  there  were  but  two 
colleges  in  New  England,  at  Cambridge  and 
New  Haven.  In  1747,  Mr.  Redwood  presented 
the  Society  £500  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
£5000  were  subscribed  in  the  tovni  to  erect  a 
building.  In  1748,  Henry  Collins,  one  of  the 
fine  old  Newport  merchants,  "  the  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  of  Rhode  Island,"  presented  a  lot  of  land 
to  the  Society,  and  the  present  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1750,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison, an  architect  long  resident  in  Newport. 
The  donation  of  Mr.  Redwood  was  well  spent, 
and  the  library  was  rich  in  classical  and  theolog- 
ical literature.  So  valuable  was  it  in  the  latter 
respect,  that  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  a  famous  theo- 
logical name  in  New  England,  became  its  li- 
brarian for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Waterhouse,  often  declared  that  he  owed 
to  that  collection  his  great  attachment  to  litera- 
ture. 

The  building  now  shares  with  Mr.  Parishes 
villa  the  chief  architectural  beauty  of  Newpoxt, 
and  holds  a  library  of  about  six  thousand  volumes. 
It  is  buried  in  luxuriant  foliage,  quite  hidden 
from  Touro  Street,  upon  which  it  stands,  and  an 
air  of  elegant  repose,  "  the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies,"  forever  broods  over  it. 
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It  was  one  summer  momingr  aboat  thie  time, 
in  the  year  1750,  that  some  fishermen  noticed  at 
sunrise  a  vessel  heading  for  the  first,  or  Easton*s 
beach,  as  if  the  crew  were  unacquainted  with 
the  shore,  or  were  unable  to  manage  their  craft. 
She  was  presently  "  seen  to  be  a  brig,  and  came  on 
with  all  sails  set,  and  struck  upon  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  beach.  The  fishermen  instantly 
boarded  her,  but  found  no  living  thing  except  a 
dog  and  a  cat" — ^not  even  Hood's  bachelor  to  sing 
to  them, 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog  t 
And  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my  cat !" 

In  the  kitchen  the  fire  was  burning,  the  kettle 
was  boiling,  and  the  table  was  spread  for  break- 
fast. Every  thing  was  in  its  place  but  the  long- 
boat, which  was  missing.  The  brig  was  from 
Honduras,  well  freighted,  and  had  been  spoken 
only  four  days  before  she  struck.  She  was  got 
off,  and  was  bought  at  auction  by  Henry  Collins, 
the  worthy  old  merchant,  who  called  her  the  Beach- 
birdf  but  her  original  name  was  never  known.  Nor 
did  any  tidings  of  her  crew  or  their  fortune  ever 
come  to  land.  Had  they  taken  to  the  long-boat 
to  escape,  when  they  found  themselves  setting 
inevitably  to  the  shore,  they  would  certainly  have 
soon  landed  and  claimed  their  brig.  Were  they, 
perhaps,  lost  upon  some  treacherous  reef,  just  as 
as  they  were  gaining  the  shore  1  or  had  some 
bold  buccaneer  carried  them  off  with  their  treas- 
ure, at  dawn,  within  sight  of  shore,  and  then  light- 
ed the  fire  and  made  the  quiet  domestic  arrange- 
ments which  should  deceive  astonished  lands- 
men! 

The  **  dark  shade,"  of  which  the  venerable  Dr. 
Waterhouse  speaks,  is  a  blot  upon  the  history 
of  the  flourishing  days  of  Newport.  Probably 
none  of  the  northern  colonies,  certainly  none  in 


proportion  to  its  size,  was  so  deeply  engaged 
the  slave  trade  as  Rhode  Island.  Many  of  tl 
great  fortunes  of  her  merchants  were  amassed  1 
that  traffic.  So  late  as  the  year  1804-8,  whi 
the  ports  of  South  Carolina  were  opened  for  t! 
importation  of  slaves,  there  were,  of  202  vessc 
employed  in  the  traffic,  70  British,  61  fro 
Charleston,  and  50  from  Rhode  Island.  Frc 
Boston  there  was  one,  and  from  Connectic 
one,  and  no  others  from  the  present  Northe 
States.  Of  the  whole  number  of  slaves  impoi 
ed,  which  was  38,775,  there  were  7238  broug 
in  Rhode  Island  vessels,  and  450  in  all  otfa 
New  England  craft.  Between  1730  and  17i 
the  slave  trade  of  Rhode  Island  increased  wi 
the  West  India  trade,  negroes  being  brought  ba 
as  part  of  the  return  cargoes.  Yet  it  seems  n 
to  have  been  countenanc^  by  the  Legislature,  i 
so  early  as  1652,  the  practice  of  slavery  is  d 
nounced,  and  to  hold  a  slave  more  than  ten  yea 
is  made  penal.  In  1774  the  importation  in 
the  colony  was  prohibited  ;  and  ten  years  aft< 
ward,  it  is  provided  that  all  children  of  slav 
bom  after  March  1st,  1784,  shall  be  free. 

At  this  time,  1730-60,  the  trade  of  Newp< 
was  very  extensive.  There  were  thirty  disti 
eries  constantly  at  work,  and  the  rum  was  e 
ported  to  Africa,  and  procured  the  slaves  thei 
There  were  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  vessels  e 
gaged  in  this  traffic,  and  their  owners  were  ti 
leading  merchants  of  Newport.  The  Quake 
did  not  scruple  to  own  them.  Joseph  Jacobs, ; 
opulent  old  Newporter  of  that  persuasion,  h 
several  slaves  who  **  wore  the  plain  garb  of  t! 
Quakers."  And  a  recent  historian  of  Ncwpo 
Mr.  Peterson,  who  has  amassed  a  curious  colic 
tion  of  historical  facts,  declares,  that  **  to  see  t 
negro  women,  with  their  black  hoods  and  bl 
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ineir  masier  lo  meeiing,  was  not  an  unpleasant 
sight!"  Joseph  Jacobs  was  the  only  possessor 
of  a  thermometer  upon  the  island,  and  so  precise 
was  his  punctuality,  that  the  neighbors  were  wont 
to  set  their  clocks  and  watches  as  he  passed  by 
to  meeting,  without  speaking  to  him. 

Godfrey  and  John  Malbone  were  among  the 
chief  Newport  merchants  of  this  period.  The 
elder,  Godfrey,  settled  in  the  town  about  the  year 
1700  ;  he  engaged  in  successful  enterprises,  and 
fitted  out  privateers  in  1740,  during  the  French 
and  Spanish  war.  A  rough,  bold,  sea-faring 
man,  ready  to  trade  in  slaves  or  rum,  and  to  send 
privateers  to  the  Spanish  main,  he  is  undoubted- 
ly a  good  type  of  the  Newport  merchant  of  that 
period.  There  were  two  hundred  vessels  in  the 
foreigA  trade^  three  or  four  hundred  coasting 
vessels,  and  a  regular  line  of  London  packets. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand  seamen  thronged 
the  docks,  which  extended  a  mile  along  the  har- 
bor. There  was  no  storage  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
cumulating riches.  *  The  harvests  and  produce  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies  piled  the  wharves. 
Crates  of  bananas,  of  oranges,  of  all  the  south- 
cm  fruits  lay  in  the  yards  of  the  houses,  with 
turtle  from  the  Bahamas,  waiting  to  be  cooked. 
Colonel  Gibbs,  one  of  the  chief  mercha:  ts,  had 
a  negro  cook,  Cudjo,  who  prepared  his  master's 
dinners,  and  was  loaned  to  the  lesser  neighbors 
upon  their  state  occasions.  He  educated  a  fam- 
ily of  cooks  in  Colonel  Gibbs*  kitchen,  and  the 
epicures  firom  every  quarter  were  the  debtors  of 
Cudjo. 

At  a  period  a  little  later  than  this,  and  proba- 
bly of  Cudjo  himself,  Dr.  Channing  says,  *' When 
I  was  young,  the  luxury  of  eating  was  carried  to 
the  greatest  excess  in  Newport.  My  first  notion, 
indeed,  of  gloTy  was  attached  to  an  old  black 
cook,  whom  I  saw  to  be  the  most  important  per- 
sonage in  town.  He  belonged  to  the  household 
of  my  un^le,  and  was  in  great  demand  wherever 
there  was  to  be  a  dinner."  Seventeen  manufac- 
tories of  sperm-oil  and  candles  worked  with  such 
success,  that  Crevecoeur  says  *'  they  make  sperm- 
acetti  candles  better  than  wax." 

Noble  mansions,  spacious  and  elaborato  gar- 
dens arose  and  adorned  the  island  and  the  town. 
The  country-house  of  Colonel  Godfirey  Malbone, 
which  was  commenced  in  1744,  was  famous  as 
the  finest  residence  in  the  colonies.  It  was  built 
of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  circular  stair- 
case leading  to  the  cupola,  the  cost  of  which  was 
reputed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-house. The  house  was  within  a  mile  of 
Newport,  and  the  farm  of  six  hundred  acres 
sloped  gently  toward  the  bay.  The  garden  yet 
gives  a  name  to  the  estate  upon  which  now  stands 
the  mansion  of  J.  Prescott  Hall.  According  to 
tradition  this  garden  was  elaborately  laid  out ; 
ranges  of  banks  and  terraces  alternated  with 
plots  of  flowers,  and  hedges  of  shrubbery,  and 
groups  of  rare  trees ;  silver  and  gold  fish  swam 
in  artificial  ponds ;  while  over  this  mingled 
beauty  the  eye  swept  across  the  bay  to  the  blue 
line  of  the  opposite  shore,  or  saw  the  sea  fiaahing 


naroor. 

Here  met  a  society  not  unworthy  so  fiur  a  pal- 
ace of  pleasure,  if  tradition  may  be  beUeved.  The 
wealthy  and  cultivated  society  of  Newport  seems 
in  those  days  to  have  been  acknowledged  as  an 
aristocracy.  The  social  lines  were  sharply  drawn. 
As  in  provincial  towns, the  rigor  of  etiquette  is 
more  exacting  than  in  the  metropolis,  so  in  the 
colony  it  is  always  more  observable  than  in  the 
mother  country.  The  courtly  rector  of  Trinity 
alluded  from  the  pulpit  to  **  those  who  moved  in 
the  higher  spheres." 

No  bold  innovator  as  yet  discussed  a  possible 
revolution.  Not  even  the  gentle  and  humane 
Berkeley,  planning  proselyting  colleges  on  Sum- 
mer Islands,  had  dreamed  of  a  Democracy.  Upon 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
modem  movement,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  him- 
self was  at  this  time  just  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  Madame  de  Warens,  and  the  Frepch 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Venice  was  not  yet  ready 
to  prefer  a  savage  life  and  country  to  the  splendid 
shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Vaucluse,  the  residence  of  Samuel  Elam,  now 
of  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  was  another  of  the  fine 
places  of  that  day.  It  is  situated  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  about  five  miles  from  the  town, 
and  is  the  only  estate  remaining  which  has  still 
some  savor  of  its  past  prosperity.  The  entertain- 
mente  at  both  these  places,  no  less  than  those 
of  the  Overings,  Bannisters,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Narragansett  shore  opposite,  are  remem- 
bered as  magnificent.  It  was  the  broad  English 
style  of  hospitality,  abundant,  loud,  and,  doubtless, 
a  little  coarse  and  rude .  Prodigious  oaths  echoed 
probably  along  the  stately  halls  of  the  Malbones, 
and  choice  wines  flowed  at  the  dinners  of  Vau- 
cluse. The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mal- 
bone house,  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It 
bad  cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
not  a  small  sum  of  money  in  a  time  and  phce 
where  a  man  lived  well  upon  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  But  in  the  year  1 766,  as  the  slaves  were 
cooking  a  dinner — to  which  Colonel  Malbone  had 
bidden  the  best  company  of  the  island — the  wood 
work  around  the  kitehen  chimney  took  fire,  and, 
although  the  house  was  of  Connecticut  stone,  the 
flames  soon  had  possession.  Romance  now  takes 
up  the  fact,  and  proceeding  in  a  strain  accordant 
with  the  style  of  the  man  and  his  life,  relates  that 
Colonel  Malbone,  seeing  the  inevitoble  destroction, 
declared  that  if  he  must  lose  his  house,  he  would 
not  lose  his  dinner ;  and,  as  it  was  early  summer, 
ordered  the  feast  to  be  spread  upon  the  lawn, 
where  he  and  his  gueste  ate  their  dinner  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  house. 

The  society  of  the  Narragansett  shore  opposite 
was  not  less  distinguished,  and  was  in  constent 
intercourse  with  that  of  the  island.  Capable  tu- 
tors and  accomplished  clergymen  were  the  teach- 
ers of  the  boys  who  afterward  graduated  at 
Harvard  or  Yale,  and  there  were  good  schools 
for  the  girls  in  Boston.  The  constant  presence 
in  the  island  of  intelligent  strangers,  at  once 
piqued  and  gratified  natural  cariosity,  and  thus, 


enjoyed  tne  oenenc  oi  iravei.  many  oi  vu» 
leading  men  upon  both  sides  of  the  bay  had 
large  and  valuable  libraries,  and  the  collection 
in  the  Redwood  Library  was  rich  in  many  de- 
partments. 

**  Ancient  Narragansett  was  distinguished  for  its 
frank  and  generous  hospitality."  There  were  few 
public  houses.  Gentlemen  and  strangers  staid  with 
their  friends,  or  brought  letters  which  secured  them 
ample  attention.  The  tavern  of  "Uncle  Tom 
Townsend**— the  "  Townsend's"  of  later  days- 
was  a  two-story  house,  where  ardent  spirits  were 
sold,  where  the  Judges  stopped  upon  the  circuit, 
and  chance  travelers  staid.  It  is  doubtless  the 
house  where  Brissot  de  Warville  lodged  in  1788, 
and  which  he  describes  as  full  of  travelers  and 
sailors,  whose  conversation  became  so  irksome 
to  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  small 
cabinet,  where  he  could  read  and  write  undis- 
turbed ;  and  it  ia  doubtless  to  the  noisy  and  dull 
talk  of  the  travelers  and  sailors  at "  Uncle  Tom*s," 
that  we  owe  much  of  the  dreary  account,  which 
we  shall  presently  consider,  given  by  that  famous 
French  revolutionary  worthy. 

In  May,  *»the  nobility  and  gentry"  went  to 
Hartford  to  eat "  bloated  salmon ;"  and  the  corn- 
husking  was  the  famous  autumn  festival  upon  the 
isUnd  and  in  Narragansett.  Masters  and  slaves 
participated  in  this  festivity.  *'  Gentlemen  in 
their  scarlet  coats  and  swords,  with  laced  ruffles 
over  their  hands,  hair  turned  back  from  the  fore- 
held,  and  curled  and  frizzled,  clubbed  and  cued 
behind,  highly  powdered  and  pomatumed,  with 
s  nill-clothes,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  orna- 
mented with  brilliant  buckles ;  and  ladies  dressed  in 
brocade,  cushioned  head-dresses,  and  high- heeled 
shoes,  performed  the  formal  minuet  with  its  thirty- 
six  different  positions  and  changes.'*  Nor  were 
the  sports  of  old  England  unknown  to  the  colony. 
**  The  fox-chase,  with  hounds  and  horns,"  echoed 
0V3r  the  island,  as  Bishop  Berkeley  intimates  in 
th3  Minute  Philosopher :  "A  few  moments  after, 
we  heard  a  confused  noise  of  the  opening  of 
hounds,  the  winding  of  horns,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  country  squires" — a.  glimpse  of  Ufe  that  might 
have  tempted  Squire  Western  himself 
to  try  the  Western  wilds. 

A  romantic  tradition  belongs  to  these 
days,  of  the  return  of  Samuel  Cranston, 
Esq.,  a  Newporter  of  consideration, 
who,  upon  a  West  India  voyage,  was 
seized  and  enslaved  by  pirates. 
Making  his  escape,  and  returning  to 
his  native  town,  after  seven  years  of 
absence  and  bondage,  he  learned  that 
his  wife,  long  since  deeming  herself  a 
widow,  was  to  be  married  to  "  a  Mr. 
Russell  of  Boston."  According  to  the 
strict  proprieties  of  such  tales,  the  hap-  • 
less  husband  reached  his  home  on  the 
very  day  of  the  nuptials,  and  knocked  at 
his  own  door,  tattered,  weary,  and  for- 
lorn, at  the  moment  when  his  "  lovely 
and  adored  wife"  was  arraying  herself 
far  her  second  vows.    He  introduced 


ing  to  a  scar  upon  his  forehead,  *'  he  gave  her 
a  significant  look,"  and  asked  her  if  she  **  ever 
saw  that  mark  before."  The  lady  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms — **  You  are  my  own,  own," 
etc.,  while  Mr.  Russell  and  the  clergyman  were 
waiting  in  another  room  for  the  bride  and  the 
ceremony.  She  entered,  presently,  "grace- 
fully leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Cranston" — 
explanations  were  made,  while  "a  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  Boston"  insisted,  with  suspicious  alacrity, 
that  the  ceremony  binding  her  irrevocably  to  her 
first  husband  should  be  immediately  repeated,  and 
bestowed  upon  her  the  portion  he  Lad  intended 
to  settle  upon  her  as  his  wife.  "  The  scene," 
says  the  chronicler,  more  literal  than  elegant, 
"  was  worthy  of  the  chisel  of  the  artist,  and  pro- 
duced emotions  of  delight  in  the  minds  of  the 
guests." 

It  was  only  a  few  years  later,  when  this  pros- 
perity had  not  yet  begun  to  decline,  that  Creve- 
coeur  writes :  "  The  harbor  of  Newport  is  one  of 

the  best  in  every  respect The  roads,  are 

planted  with  acacias  and  plane-trees.  There  arc 
abundant  fountains  every  where ;  fields  rich  with 
harvest ;  meadows  of  ample  pasturage ;  and  the 

houses  singularly  neat  and  convenient The 

head  of  the  island  toward  the  sea  ofifers  a  singular 
mixture  of  picturesque  rocks,  little  fertile  fields, 
sterility  and  abundance,  sand  and  rich  soil,  pleas- 
ant bays  and  rough  cliffs.     A  man  can  farm  with 

one  hand  and  fish  with  the  other Here  is 

the  best  blood  in  America,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
women,  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
sweet  society,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  amuse- 
ments, have  always  prolonged  my  stay." 

From  1730  to  the  Revolution,  Newport  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  New  London  greatly  depended  upon 
it  for  their  foreign  supplies.  Duriiig  these  years, 
James  Franklin,  who  had  published  the  New 
England  Courant  in  Boston,  and  had  offended 
the  government,  removed  to  Newport,  bringing 
with  him  his  types  and  press.  His  brother,  Ben- 
jamin, who  had  been  learning  his  trade  in  his 
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zctte^  which  did  not  succeed,  and  he  disappeared, 
leaving  his  wife  and  his  press  behmd  lum.  In 
1758  his  son  James  established  the  Newport 
Mercury y  a  paper  which  is  still  published,  and  in 
the  office  of  which,  after  many  removals  and  vi- 
cissitudes, stands  the  press  of  James  Franklin, 
the  elder,  which  he  imported  from  England,  and 
at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  his  trade. 
The  present  editor  of  the  Mercury  a  descendant 
of  families  famous  in  Newport  annals,  has  pre- 
pared a  voluiue  which  he  hJEis  himself  copiously 
and  accurately  illustrated,  and  which  is  by  &r  the 
best  hand-book  of  Newport  history  and  tradition. 
In  1756,  Dr.  William  Hunter — who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Godfrey  Malbone,  and  whose  own 
daughters  were  famous  belles,  as  we  shall  see, 
one  of  the  distinguished  physicians  of  an  eminent 
(acuity,  among  whom  are  to  be  named  Halibur- 
ton,  Moffat,  Brett,  Hooper,  and  Isaac  Senter,  of 
whom  Dr.  Channing  says,  **  His  figure  rises  be- 
fore me as  a  specimen  oi  manly  beauty, 

worthy  of  the  chisel  of  a  Grecian  sculptor" — de- 
livered the  first  course  of  anatomical  and  surgical 
lectures  in  the  colonies,  in  the  Court-house, 
which  had  been  erected  just  before.  This  old 
building  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Parade,  and 
has  all  the  quaint,  solid  dignity  of  a  Flemish 
town-hall.  During  the  British  and  French  oc- 
cupation it  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  in  the 
lower  room  the  French  erected  an  altar  to  say 
mass  for  the  sick  and  dying.  It  is  from  the  bal- 
cony of  this  building  that  the  High  Sheriff 
annually  requests  **  gentlemen  to  please  to  take 
notice  that  His  Excellency  Richard  Roe  is  elected 
Governor  for  the  year  ensuing.  God  save  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions !"  A  sly  story  is  told  of  a  sheriff  who,  be- 
ing a  friend  of  Richard  Roe,  was  yet  compelled 
*to  announce  that  the  opposition  candidate.  His 
Excellency  John  Doe,  was  elected  Governor ;  and 
concluded  the  proclamation  with,  **  God  save  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
for  the  year  ensuing !"  From  the  balcony  of  this 
State  House  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
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4th  of  July,  1826,  read  it  again  from  the  same 
place. 

To  these  prosperous  days  in  Rhode  Island  his> 
tory  belongs  the  career  of  Ezra  Stiles,  who  lived 
in  Newport  from  1755  to  1776.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1746,  and  was  attracted  to  Newport  by 
the  advantages  offered  to  the  theological  student 
by  the  Redwood  Library.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  and  Redwood 
librarian,  and  remained  in  the  town  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  1788  he  was  made  President  of  Yale 
College,  whose  library  contains  thirty  manuscript 
volumes  of  his  diary.  **  This  country  has  not,  per- 
haps, produced  a  more  learned  man,**  says  Dt. 
Channing.  **His  virtues  were  proportioned  to 
his  intellectual  acquisition."  Newport  loved  Dr. 
Stiles,  and  his  occasional  visits  after  his  departure 
were  festivals.  *Mn  my  earliest  years  I  regarded 
no  human  being  with  equal  reverence,"  con- 
cludes Dr.  Channing,  indulging  in  the  natural 
and  tender  local  reminiscences  of  his  childhood. 
The  other  eminent  divine  associated  with  Stiles 
and  Callender  with  Newport  of  the  last  century,  was 
Samuel  Hopkins,  the  founder  of  the  Hopkinsian 
school  of  orthodoxy.  He  settled  in  Newport  in 
1769,  and  with  Puritan  sternness,  and  natural  in- 
tellectual independence,  sought  **  to  reconcile  Cal- 
vinism with  its  essential  truths."  **  Other  Calvin- 
ists  were  willing  that  their  neighbors  should  be 
predestined  to  everlasting  misery  for  the  glory  of 
God.  This  noble-minded  man  demanded  a  more 
generous  and  impartial  virtue,  and  maintained  that 
we  should  consent  to  our  own  perdition  ....  if 
the  greatest  good  of  the  universe,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  perfections  should  so  re- 
quire." This  doctrine  was  not  altogether  agree- 
able to  the  Newporters,  and  a  meeting  of  his 
Society  discussed  the  Doctor's  preaching,  and 
finally  resolved  to  intimate  to  him  their  willing- 
ness that  he  should  leave.  But  when,  upon  the 
next  Sunday,  he  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  the 
parish  were  so  interested  and  impressed  that 
they  entreated  him  to  remain.  **His  name  is 
associated  with  a  stem  and  appalling  theology," 
but  he  preserved  the  old  Puritan 
traditionst  and  represented  the  se* 
¥L*ro  and  iriilora liable  *pirU  "f  the 
early  New  England  chfgj^  A  |ifo- 
found  ^luderi<1t  he  waa  lumi^tiiTifi 
engaged  for  eighleen  houis  nf  Urn 
day  with  hift  itudknj  und  died,  In 
Nfwportf  ttii  honoivd  and  good 
man  I  in  Di^rembcri  ]8€3. 

in  the  church  records  of  Narrar 
ganaetl,  or  Kingiton,  a.  town  npan 
the  main,  opposite  Newport,  H  4tp* 
pea  n  that,  ''April  lUli.  1756,  lie- 
mg  PaJni  Sundajt  Doctor  M*S|MLf- 
mn  read  praycrei  prrached,  aiid 
baptized  a  chjld  n^med  Giti>ert 
Stewftrt»  fon  of  Citbert  Stewart,  th« 
souff-frinder  "  Mfi.  St*^wart  WM 
datightcr  of  the  Anthonv  who  «old 
the  farm  to  Berkeley ,  which  be  called 
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Dcaie.  1  ne  lame,  maeea,  oi  so  uiusinous  a  cnar- 
acter,  and  a  fame  acquired  in  the  service  of  ail 
the  States,  can  not  be  claimed  by  one.  But 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  of  the  confed- 
eracy,  which  gave  the  greatest  hero  to  the  sec- 
ond war  with  England,  may  well  reflect  with 
pride  that  he  who  was  only  second  to  Washing- 
ton, in  the  first  and  great  war,  was  her  son 
Nathaniel  Greene  was  bom  in  Warwick,  upon 
the  western  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  the 
year  1742.  His  father  was  a  Quaker,  but  the 
boy  was  early  smitten  with  the  love  of  arms,  and 
at  the  first  call  of  the  country,  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton, and,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1775,  assumed  the 
command,  which  he  held  until  Washington  soon 
after  arrived.  He  served  with  eminent  ability, 
and  a  prudence  which  in  the  circumstances  was 
the  best  heroism,  all  through  the  war ;  and,  in 
October,  1779,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington 
to  succeed  General  Gates  in  the  chief  direction 
of  the  Southern  army.  Here  his  uncontrolled 
genius  secured  him  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his 
career ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Rhode  Island,  loved  by  Washington,  honored 
by  the  country,  and  extolled  by  history.  In 
1785,  Georgia,  mindful  of  his  services  and  mer- 
its, made  him  valuable  grants  of  land,  and  he 
went  to  the  South  with  his  family  to  occupy 
them.  But  on  the  19th  of  June,  1786,  being 
only  forty-four  years  old,  he  died  of  the  effects 
of  a  sun-stroke.  It  is  understood  that  his  grand- 
son, who  has  added  the  laurels  of  literature, 
to  those  of  military  glory,  which  already  adorn 
his  family  name,  is  engaged  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  papers  and  a  biography  of  his 
illustrious  relative.  The  elegant  scholarship 
and  classical  care  evinced  in  the  best  edition  of 
Addison  yet  published,  are  the  assurances  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  work  so  truly  national  will  be 
completed. 

The  day  after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from 
Rhode  Island,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  firom 
New  York  with  a  British  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  men,  which  would  probably  have  ren- 
dered the  retreat  impracticable.  The  British 
forces  landed  upon  Rhode  Island  in  November, 
1776,  and  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1779, 
when  they  were  withdrawn  to  strengthen  the 
army  in  New  York.  They  embarked  from  the 
neck  at  the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  orders 
were  issued  that  the  inhabitants  upon  Thames 
Street,  through  which  the  retiring  army  marched, 
should  remain  within  doors  upon  the  day  of  evac- 
uation, under  pain  of  death. 

The  British  investment  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brief  and  brilliant  episode  of  the 
French  occupation.  Yet  the  many  and  glowing 
accounts  that  have  reached  us  of  those  days,  serve 
only  to  assure  us  that  their  gayety  was  but  the 
final  feast  of  ai;  expiring  prosperity. 

The  fine  old  society  of  Newport  had  for  his- 
torians the  most  accomplished  gentlemen'  and 
ofiicers  of  France,  and  of  France  at  the  culmination 
of  the  old  regime.  The  courtiers  who  ornamented 
V\'rigaiUes  and  Marly,  and  who  are  no  hs»  the  he- 


laDuious  luxury  ana  ncense,  crossmg  tne  sea  m 
pursuit  of  glory  or  fortune,  found  the  **  savage 
Americans"  of  Beriieley  to  be  as  beautiful  and  fiu- 
cinating  as  the  ladies  of  France,  with  a  charm  de- 
rived from  purity  of  character  and  manner  which 
those  courtiers  could,  perhaps,  better  appreciate 
than  men  of  a  difierent  education  and  career.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  aid  which  was  furnished 
to  America,  struggling  to  be  free,  and  whose 
struggle  was  to  remilt  in  the  recognition  and  or- 
ganization of  the  democratic  principle,  proceeded 
from  the  haughtiest  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
throes  of  that  revolution  which  should  shatter  its 
pride  forever.  The  American  success,  encour- 
aged by  French  sympathy  and  French  assistance, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  French  regime.  The  pres- 
tige of  a  success  which  France  had  fostered,  re- 
acted terribly  upon  France  itself 

The  Frenchmen  of  talent  and  capacity  at  that 
period,  weary  of  intrigue,  or  worsted  by  it,  threw 
themselves  into  any  career  that  promised  distrac- 
tion and  excitement.  To  these  exhausted  vota- 
ries of  an  effete  civilization  the  wilds  of  America 
were  fascinating.  To  turn  from  the  easy  smiles 
of  a  rouged  marquise,  and  win  a  glance  from  the 
modest  eye  of  maiden  purity,  was  a  prospect 
only  too  alluring  to  satiety.  It  thus  happens 
that  men  &mous  in  the  European  Ckronique 
ScandaleuMe  for  the  audacity  of  their  lives,  are 
the  laureates  of  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  women  of  our  best  colonial  society.  They 
crossed  the  sea  in  troops,  and  they  who  came 
to  scoff  remained  to  pray.  They  saw  Newport, 
then  the  social  capital  of  the  country,  and  they 
all  pay  homage  to  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  society.  In  the  French  memoirs  of 
that  period  the  reader  is  at  once  struck  by  the 
altered  tone  of  the  authors  when  they  speak  of 
America  and  of  American  women,  after  the  gay 
record  of  licentious  lives  at  home. 

It  was  on  the  lOth  of  July,  1780,  that  the 
French  fleet,  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  with  a  large  number  of  transports,  and 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  arrived  in  New- 
port harbor. 

The  Chevalier  de  Toumay  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  the  army.  Illu- 
minations, complimentary  addresses,  and  general 
joy  hailed  the  day.  The  French  who  had  come 
to  the  country  before  the  Count  d*£staing,  were 
men  of  neither  consideration,  influence,  nor  prin- 
ciple. When  d'Estaing  arrived  high  hopes  were 
excited.  But  his  conduct  was  timorous  and  vacil- 
lating, and  confidence  was  again  lost.  The 
coming  of  Rochambeau  was  greeted  with  public 
rejoicing,  but  there  were  still  lurking  doubts  and 
suspicions.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  a  tory  clergy- 
man, **  improves"  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
his  Diary,  August  5th,  1780,  thus  :  *<  To  see  these 
people  who  had  always  the  greatest  aversion  to 
the  manners,  religion,  and  government  of  the 
French,  now  rejoicing  in  their  alliance,  and 
exulting  in  Ihi^lr  assiit»net^)  nlTondfl  a  mo^  strik- 


yond  example,  the  obstinacy,  the 
madness,  the  folly,  the  perfidy  of 
my  countrymen." 

A  Frenchman  was  better  than  an 
Englishman,  perhaps ;    how  much 
better  was  to  be  proved.     Rocham- 
beau  and  Washingfton  had  not  a  per- 
fect understanding.     The  secret  of  ' 
the   difficulty   undoubtedly  lay  in 
their  different  estimates  of  General 
Lafoyette.      He  was  the  especial 
friend  of  Washington ;  but  he  was 
distasteful  to  the  gentlemen  and  no- 
bles who  accompanied  Rochambeau, 
many  of  whom  were  his  elders  in 
years,  and  superiors  in  military  rank 
and  senrice.     But  the  exquisite  tact 
displayed  by  Rochambeau  in  the  managemei 
his  army  at  Newport  was  worthy  the  mos 
complished  courtier  of  the  most  ceremonious  o 
The  English  had  left  a  name  of  hatred  and  t 
behind  them.  They  had  destroyed  property, 
insulted  the  proprietors  in  every  way.    The} 
waged  war  with  barbaric  recklessness.     Bu 
French  commander  ordered  the  most  cons 
tious  respect  toward  persons  and  thtnga. 
wounds   inflicted    by  British    ruffianism 
healed  by  the  balm  of  French  politeness, 
young  noblemen  of  Rochambeau's  suite 
simply,  popularly,  and  even  frugally.     The  t 
themselves  were  compelled  to  love  them, 
soldiers  were  at  once  inspired  and  restraine 
the  conduct  of  their  superiors,  and  it  is  estin 
that  a  hundred  dollars  would  cover  the  dai 
done  to  Newport  by  the  presence  of  the  Fi 
army. 

The  gay  gentlemen  of  the  General's  suit 
only  respected  Newport  houses,  but  its  h 
also.  The  most  successful  of  intriguers  f 
gallantry  in  the  presence  of  the  purity  of  ch 
ter  they  encountered  here.  It  is  related,  in 
that  the  wife  of  a  Newport  gentleman  had 
ened  too  willingly  to  the  wishes  of  one  o 
officers.  The  husband  ascertamed  the  faci 
being  tenderly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  unw 
to  ruin  her  by  exposure,  redoubled  his  kin< 
and  devotion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unsui 
edly  deprived  the  officer  of  opportunity  of  t 
meetings.  The  loyalty  of  the  wife  returned 
officer  expostulated  and  pleaded  in  vain, 
grew  angry  and  withdrew,  leaving  the  I 
husband  and  rescued  wife  more  closely  v 
than  ever.  But  this  story  is  told  as  a  rei 
able  instance.  Even  the  Abbe  Robin  con! 
that  "  Newport  was  the  exception"  to  the  g 
rule  of  French  life. 

Admiral  de  Toumay  died  soon  after  his  ai 
chagrined  at  the  reproaches  hei^ied  upon  hi 
want  of  energy  and  courage.  He  was  I 
with  great  military  pomp  in  Trinity  church- 
where  his  monument  still  remains. 

The  head-quarters  of  Count  de  Rochar 
were  in  the  Vernon  House,  comer  of  Clark 
Mary  streets,  so  called  from  its  proprietor  W 
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with  the  French  officers,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
in  the  Vernon  House  he  sketched,  with  Rocham- 
beau,  the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  New  York. 

Associated  with  this  visit  of  Washington,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  belles  of  those  days  has  at- 
tained a  greater  immortality  than  even  French 
courtesy  had  secured.  This  was  the  beautiful 
Miss  Champlin,  a  Newport  maiden  famed  no  less 
for  her  charm  ,of  manner  than  her  lovely  person. 
During  Washington's  visit  the  citizens  of  the 
town  gave  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  event  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief and  his  French  host,  in  the  Assem- 
bly-room in  Church  Street.  The  General  was  sum- 
moned to  open  the  ball,  and  he  selected  Miss 
Champlin  for  his  partner,  and  requested  her  to 
name  the  dance.  She  chose  '*  A' successful 
Campaign,"  a  dance  then  in  the  highest  favor. 
As  Washington  led  out  his  partner  upon  the 
floor,  the  French  officers,  with  the  most  grace- 
ful courtesy,  took  the  instruments  from  the  hands 
of  the  musicians,  and  played  while  the  couple 
stepped  through  the  minuet.  There  is  a  chival- 
ric  strain  in  that  old  gallantry  which  the  belated 
spectator  might  contemplate  the  nightly  dances 
of  the  "  Atlantic,"  the  "  Ocean,"  and  the  "  Belle- 
vue,"  without  immediately  perceiving. 

The  heroine  of  this  little  romance  lived  with 
her  parents  in  the  house  still  standing  at  No. 
119  Thames  Street,  where  Washington  took  tea 
on  the  evening  of  the  ball.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  grandson  of  the  beautiful  girl,  and  has 
been  the  home  of  five  successive  generations. 
Fortunately  all  memorial  windows  in  Newport 
are  not  yet  broken,  and  the  name  of  Betsey  Hali- 
burton  is  still  visible,  scratched  upon  a  pane  in 
the  room  of  this  house  where  Washington  took 
tea. 

There  were  other  belles,  too,  whose  fame, 
like  that  of  the  fair  Champlin,  survives  by 
surer  records  than  a  diamond- scratched  name 
upon  a  window.  The  daughters  of  William 
EUery,  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  not 
forgotten  by  domestic  tradition. 
One  of  them  married  William 
Channing,  father  of  the  son  who 
made  the  name  more  famous,  and 
her  grand-daughter  was  the  wife 
of  Washington  AUston. 

The  name  of  Miss  Redwood  also 
escapes  to  us  from  that  group  of 
Revolutionary  belles.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Abraham  Redwood 
from  whom  the  library  takes  its 
name.  Tradition  calls  her  "  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,"  and  tells  'of 
the  Newport  beauty  a  story  like 
that  told  of  the  superb  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  ••  Ah  !  lady,"  said 
a  London  dustman  to  the  Duchess, 
as  she  stepped,  resplendent,  into  her 
carriage,  *'  may  I  light  my  pipe  at 
your  eyesi"  and  of  the  beautiful 
Redwood  it  is  told  that  sailors  step- 


ed,  involuntarily  removed  their  hats  in  homage, 
and  gazed  after  her,  enchanted,  long  after  she 
was  gone.  She  married  Christopher  G.  Cham- 
plin, brother  of  Washington's  partner  in  **  A 
successful  Campaign."  Men  who  were  boys 
in  Newport  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  remember 
a  grave  and  gracious  old  lady  pouring  wine  and 
eggs  and  sugar  into  a  pan,  stepping  down  into 
the  yard  where  the  cow  was  feeding,  and  return- 
ing with  a  creamy,  foamy,  wbipped  syllabub. 
It  was  the  beautiful  Redwood,  the  toast  of  the 
flower  of  France. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun — the  Due  de  Biron  of  the 
Vendee — the  most  famous  gallant  of  his  time, 
whose  amours  were  endless,  and  whose  aflfair  with 
the  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  (whom,  as  Lady 
Sarah  Lenox,  George  III.  seriously  wished  to 
marry),  and  with  the  Polish  princess  Czartorisky, 
who  proved  to  the  catholic  Duke  que  sans  etre  jolie 
on  pouvait  etre  charmante,  are  historical — arrived 
in  Newport  in  July,  1780,  with  Rochambeau, 
after  a  passage  of  seventy-two  days  from  Brest. 
He  says  that  if  the  English  had  immediately 
attacked  them,  the  French  would  have  been  lost. 
AVlmiral  Rodney*s  fleet,  with  others,  constantly 
appeared  off  the  island,  and  frightened  them ; 
but  no  attack  was  made.  Lauzun  recommended 
himself  to  Washington  by  not  declining  to  serve 
under  Lafayette,  who  was  yet  at  school  when 
Lauzun  was  a  colonel  in  the  army.  The  Due 
spoke  English,  which  with  Frenchmen  is  always 
a  rare  accomplishment.  They  can  not  even  spell 
the  names  of  places  correctly.  Upon  their  pages 
Hartford  is  always  Harford,  New  Bedford  is  New- 
bedfort;  Seekonk  masquerades  as  Selchoon; 
Mystic  as  Mistruck ;  the  Tappan  Zee  as  Tapy- 
zay,  dec.  But  this  facility  in  English  committed 
the  Due  de  Lauzun  to  an  infinity  of  details, 
*'  mortellement  ennuyeuxt**  but  necessary.  He 
was  sent  on  all  missions  into  the  interior,  whither 
the  schoolmaster  had  not  yet  carried  French. 
This  Sybarite  of  Mariy  goes  to  Lebanon,  where 
now  the  Sybarites  of  America  congregate  in  sum- 


PUBOATOBT  BLUFF. 


non/'  says  the  Dae  de  Lauzun  in  despair. 

In  Newport  he  is  charmed  by  the  society,  and 
makes  especial  mention  of  the  family  of  Dr. 
Hunter.  The  doctor  was  no  longer  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun's  visit ;  but  he  says, 
**  Madame  Hunter,  a  widow  of  some  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  had  two  charming  daughters,  whom 
she  had  perfectly  well  educated.  They  lived  in 
a  very  retired  manner,  and  saw  scarcely  any  one. 
Chance  introduced  me  to  Madame  upon  my  ar- 
rival in  Rhode  Island.  She  received  me  into 
her  friendship,  and  I  was  presently  regarded  as 
one  of  the  family.  I  really  lived  there ;  and 
when  I  was  taken  seriously  ill,  she  had  me  brought 
to  her  house,  and  lavished  upon  me  the  most 
touching  attentions.  I  was  not  in  love  with  the 
Misses  Hunter;  but  had  they  been  my  sisters 
I  could  not  have  loved  them  more,  especially  the 
eldest,  who  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  persons  I 
have  ever  met."  These  ladies  went  to  Europe 
soon  after  the  peace.  The  elder  married  Count 
deCardignan;  the  younger,  Mr.  Falconet,  a  bank- 
er of  Naples. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun  speaks  of  Washington's 
visit  to  Newport  as  by  no  means  so  agreeable  as 
thirty  boys  with  torches,  the  army  drawn  up  in 
line,  a  ball  given  by  the  citizens,  and  a  minuet 
danced  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Champlin,  while 
the  French  officers  played  '*  A  successful  Cam- 
paign," would  lead  us  to  suppose.  When,  some- 
time afterward,  Rochambeau  sent  de  Lauzun 
with  a  letter  informing  Washington  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  different  from  those 
they  had  stipulated  together,  the  Due  says  that 
Washington  was  so  angry  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  answer,  but  finally  sent  a  cold  reply,  stating 
that  he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion,  but  that 
Count  Rochambeau  was  of  course  his  own  mas- 
ter. 

The  gay  and  gallant  de  Lauzun  remained  in 
service  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  war. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  peace  of  1783. 
His  name  appears  in  the  tumultuous  history  of 
his  country  during  the  subsequent  period,  as 
member  of  the  States  General,  co-embassador 
with  Talleyrand  and  Chauvelin  to  London,  as 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  and  of  the  Vendee ;  and  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1794,  when  he  was 
condemned  for  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  the 
Republic,  and  the  head  which  had  been  caressed 
by  all  the  famous  beauties  of  a  famous  age  fell 
under  the  guillotine. 

The  belles  of  Newport  doubtless  thought  Amer- 
ican liberty  dearly  purchased  by  the  departure  of 
the  French  army — the  "small,  keen-looking"  Ro- 
chambeau. "  not  handsome  as  was  his  son" — the 
Count  de  Noailles — "  t  ..e  resplendent  beauty  of 
the  two  Viosminels,"  youths  of  whom  an  eye- 
witness says:  "~.jwport  never  saw  any  thing 
so  handsome  ai  these  two  young  brothers."  The 
Due  de  Lauzun,  de  Vauban,  de  Champceretz,  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux,  de  Chabanes,  Bozon  de 
Talleyrand,  could  not  leave  for  other  posts  and 
other  conquests  without  taking  with  them  some- 


the  girls  they  left  behmd  them. 

But  in  1782-3,  a  year  after  the  departure  of 
the  French  army,  came  the  Prince  de  Broglie 
and  a  party  of  friends  to  console  them.  "  I  ar- 
rived in  Newport,  that  charming  spot  regretted 
by  all  the  army."  He  had  no  more  pressing  busi- 
ness, he  says,  than  to  make  acquaintance  with  its 
society,  and  was  immediately  presented  to  Mon- 
sieur Champlin,  celebrated  for  his  wealth,  but 
better  known  in  the  army  by  the  lovely  face  of  his 
daughter.  This  was  the  partner  of  Washing- 
ton's minuet.  The  Prince,  having  no  more 
pressing  duty  than  visiting,  fortunately  had  also 
the  time  to  observe,  the  taste  to  criticise,  and 
the  talent  to  record  his  observations.  Miss 
Champlin,  in  his  portrait  of  her,  had  beautiful 
eyes,  a  sweet  mouth,  a  perfectly  shaped  face,  fine 
figure,  pretty  foot,  and  an  air  altogether  attract- 
ive. She  was  dressed  and  coified  with  taste; 
<*that  is  to  say,"  says  this  penetrant  critic,  **^  la 
Ft  an^aisct**  and  she  understood  and  spoke  French. 
The  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  his  friend  M.  de 
Vauban,  instantly  paid  ample  homage  of  admi- 
ration and  respect  to  Miss  Champlin;  and  then 
hurried  to  see  the  Misses  Hunter,  "  her  rivals  in 
beauty  and  reputation,"  of  whom  the  Due  de 
Lauzun  had  already  spoken.  The  eldest,  who 
had  so  charmed  Lauzun,  the  Prince  finds  to  be 
not  regularly  beautiful ;  but  she  has  a  noble  as- 
pect, and  the  air  of  high  breeding,  with  a  spiritual 
face  and  grace  of  movement.  **  She  dresses  at 
least  as  well  as  Miss  Champlin,"  says  this  true 
Frenchman ;  ♦*  not  quite  so  freshly,  perhaps." 
Miss  Nancy,  the  younger  sister,  had  not  so  lofty 
an  air,  it  seems ;  **  but  she  is  a  rose  in  person." 
Her  character  was  gay,  her  face  always  smiling, 
and  "  her  teeth  charming,  which  is  a  very  rare 
thing  in  America,"  says  this  audacious  critic. 
Yet  Callender  speaks  of  defective  teeth  among 
the  people  of  the  island,  and  Roger  Williams 
says  that  the  Narragansett  Indians  complained 
much  of  toothache. 

After  this  brilliant  beginning  they  returned 
home,  and  de  Vauban — as  in  an  Arabian  tale — 
promised  the  Prince  <^  still  better  things  for  to- 
morrow !"  Accordingly,  the  next  day  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  bouse  where  a  serious  and  silent 
old  gentleman  received  them  without  raising  his 
hat,  asked  them  to  be  seated  without  compliment, 
and  answered  their  questions  in  monosyllables. 
Their  host  was  evidently  a  Quaker;  and  while 
they  were  sitting  amused  with  their  reception, 
**  suddenly  we  beheld  the  Goddess  of  grace  and 
of  beauty,  Minerva  in  person,  having  exchanged 
her  sterner  attributes  for  pastoral  charms.  It 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Quaker,  Polly  Lawton" 
(the  name  was  then  pronounced,  and  is  spelt  by 
de  Broglie  and  Segur,  Leighton  or  Leyton).  The 
appreciative  Frenchman  continues :  **  In  accord- 
ance with  the  customs  of  her  sect  she  addressed 
us  familiarly  {ntnu  parla  en  nous  tutoyant)^  but 
with  a  simplicity  and  grace  which  I  can  only 
compare  to  that  of  her  toilet.  It  was  a  kind  of 
English  dress,  fitting  the  figure  closely,  and  was 
white  as  milk,  a  muslin  apron  of  the  same  color» 
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ae  men  worKea  zeaiousiy,  ana  me  names  were 
subdued.  **ThiB  spectacle  consoled  me,"  adds 
Brissot,  **  and  I  thought  that  vixtue  was  not  en- 
tirely extinguished  in  this  people."  This  amus- 
ing and  sudden  conclusion  reveals  the  character 
of  his  mind,  and  the  value  of  his  impressions. 
He  inunediately  begins  to  find  other  proofs  of  re- 
maining virtue.     We  learn  that  *' there  are  no 

thefts,  nor  murders,  nor  even  begging the 

American  does  not  beg  nor  steal."  This  is  more 
encouraging ;  and  although  he  complains  of  the 
contrary  wind  which  detained  him  six  days  at 
Newport,  and  he  found  his  companions  at  the 
tavern  very  disietgreeable,  yet  he  went  to  hear  a 
fimious  Universali«t,  Dr.  Murray,  who  preached 
in  the  Court-house,  and  there  he  saw  "pretty 
women,  with  immense  bonnets,  fitshionably  made, 
and  well  dressed ;  which  surprised  me,  for  until 
then  I  had  seen  only  hideous  women  and  rags." 

This  is  a  valuable  confession.  It  shows  that 
Jean  Pierre  Brissot,  Ciloyen  Fran^aiSf  did  not 
penetrate  that  society  to  which  de  Broglie,  Lau- 
zun,  Rochambeau,  Segur,  de  Vauban,  and  the 
rest,  were  welcome  guests,  and  which  now  held 
itself  retired,  its  days  of  feasting  ended,  its  great 
mansions  ruined,  and  its  fortunes  dilapidated,  al- 
though it  was  still  handsome,  and  well-dressed, 
and  wore  fashionable  bonnets.  Brissot's  sketch 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  perhaps 
too  darkly  colored,  but  it  is  very  interesting ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  ruin  was  a  sad- 
der spectacle  to  the  ladies  in  fash- 
ionable tionii€'ts  who  Teiiitmberctl 
its.  pensbcd  ep!c'nLli>ri4,  thnn  to  the 
vivacioUB  and  uneaay  titiveler. 

The  tone  of  Briesot's  bcNjk  is 
suppoftcd  by  La  Rtjchcfoucault- 
Lmrtcuurt»  wh(»  came  to  Nc^w- 
portfrDin  ''Newbedfort/Mn  1795. 
Hb  had  jettprs  to  SGiimcl  Elani, 
whom  we  have  alreridy  fioticed  a  a 
tht?  builiJiT  of  Vuuclujtc>  the  sole 
pfoprifilor  upon  iIh*  i^bnd  *■  whu 
did  not  work  wilh  hU  own  hand 3/^ 
*'  the  hest  of  Qu^kern,  and  ihe 
[wAt  of  men  '*  Hr  alone,  at  the 
tnne  f}t  ]>bncouTt'it  visit,  mnm- 
tninpd  I  lie  fornier  gtory  of  New- 
port, life,  V\iiicluKi'  wns  evident- 
ly tlie  model-fn,Tm  of  ihe  kland. 
His  fellow -farmers  had  few  barn^t 
and  the  F'fenchman  remarks  tht' 
preat  number  of  hfiyetacks  dis- 
peT8L«ii  all  aver  the  island  which  3t 
the  preei^nt  lime  also,  ar^  charae- 
teriHtic  objects  in  the  landscape.  He  dc'flcribf^ii  ihe 
Island  as  a  siiccesBion  of  meadows  iind  com-ficld». 
Barley  in  raised  also,  he  aays,  in  ^Ti?at  quantitipi&> 
to  ssipply  Ihe  hreweries  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, He  bewaitu  the  fine  on^hEirde  and  orna- 
mental tPeea  leveled  by  the  British,  and  the  poorly 
cuitivatfil  ftajidy  fields,  The  fannt  he  found  to 
be  usually  of  aevcnty  ncrca^  few  so  lat^e  as  two 
hundred,  and  two  or  three  only  had  four  hundrikl 
acTM.  He  spcaka  with  pleasure  of  the  Newport 
cb^eiei,  fatnoui  throughout  Ajuerica^  and  apecu- 


laies  upon  me  reasons  01  me  poveny  01  iue  isl- 
and. The  ingenious  Frenchman  attributes  it  to 
many  causes — the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  which 
tempts  the  inhabitants  to  navigation — the  want 
of  a  market — the  want  of  trees  of  all  kinds— the 
constant  elections  taking  the  people  from  their 
work — the  ignorant  style  of  cultivation.  "  In 
fine,*'  he  says,  **  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are 
the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  Americans.** 

With  this  conclusion  he  arrives  in  the  town  of 
Newport.  It  was  already  reduced  to  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  although  Bishop  Berkeley,  six- 
ty yeara  before,  had  found  six  thousand.  Its 
commerce  had  dwmdled  to  some  twelve  vessels  in 
the  European  trade,  two  or  three  in  the  Guinea 
and  Georgia  slave-trade,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty 
in  the  domestic  and  coast-trade.  In  1791,  the 
exports  amounted  to  8217,394;  m  1795,  to 
•317,860.  The  houses  of  Newport,  the  homes 
of  the  beautifiil  Redwoods,  Champlins,  Hunters, 
Lawtons,  Malbones,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  colo- 
nial nobility,  the  femorseless  Frenchman  finds 
small,  shabby,  and  unpainted.  Every  where  are 
signs  of  decay.  Religion  is  tolerant.  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists  are  most  numerous  ;  **  but  the  people 
are  not  religious. **  The  residents  upon  the  island, 
the  small  Quaker  farmers,  come  to  church  in  New- 
port only  four  times  a  year,  says  Rochefoucault 
**  It  is  an  obstinate,  litigious,  and  lazy  people.'* 

A  year  or  two  afterward  he  passed  by  Newport 
once  more,  and  says  : 


KPOyTlTCQ    hociE. 

*'  I  saw  ngain  with  pleasure «  not  the  find  itnd 
mined  town,  but  it»  channing  environs  .  ,  . 
Thf  health  of  the  place  la  due,  douihlless,  to  the 
air  ;  but  It  i&  remarkable  how  oniny  young  giris 
die  of  lung  complaint  a,  The  tombBtonei  roin- 
meinorate  very  young  or  very  old  people'— few 
helweeti  twenty  and  seventy/' 

Thepte  were  the  years  of  etagniation.  Newpod 
had  ceasjiH  lo  be  4  py  and  bnay  metropolii ,  bul 
it  was  full  of  Ihe  evidencei*  of  rocent  ruJn,  and 
had  not  yet  begun  l&  seltle  iiit<>  il«  present  q\mi 
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compared  witn  tne  monar  ot  tne  oia  mm,  anu 
found  to  be  identical  in  quality  and  character. 
The  form  is  that  of  English  mills  at  the  period, 
with  which  the  builders  would  be  most  familiar. 
In  the  Penny  Magazine  for  November,  1836, 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  mill  in  Warwickshire, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  died  in  1652,  of 
which  the  form  is  quite  the  same.  Old  sea- 
captains  and  travelers  testify  to  having  seen 
hundreds  of  similar  wind-mills  all  over  the  north 
of  Europe. 


OLD  STONE   MILL. 

Vague  romance  totters  under  these  direct  blows 
of  fact. 

'*  Alas !  the  antiquariaii*a  dream  is  o*er— 
Thou  art  an  old  stone  wind-mill,  nothing  more  *V 

sings  Mr.  Brook^  in  his  poem  of  ''  Aquidneck.*' 
But  the  old  ruin  does  not  lose  its  interest.  It  is 
a  permanent  link  with  the  earliest  historical  days 
of  the  island.  It  belongs  still  to  as  much  romance 
as  the  poet  can  bring  to  it.  No  one  has  more 
fully  proved  it  than  the  author  of  an  admirable 
antiquarian  hoax  upon  the  building,  in  a  series 
of  letters  professing  to^come  from  *»  Antiquarian," 
dating  from  Brown  University,  in  1847.  He  in- 
troduces the  Danish  theory,  supported  by  reports 
of  fabulous  investigations  by  fictitious  characters, 
which  did  not  fail  of  provoking  caustic  corre- 
spondence, and  finally  achieving  its  triumph  by 
eliciting  a  solemn  denial,  from  Professor  Rafn,  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at 
Copenhagen,  of  the  existence  of  such  characters 
as  Bishop  Oelrischer,  Professors  Scrobein,  Graetz, 
6lc.  Its  true  history,  also,  has  been  hinted  in 
song  by  the  laureate  of  Old  Grimet,  a  Rhode 
Island  poet,  scholar,  and  gentleman,*  whose  mu- 
sical verses  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  It  is  the 
Song  of  the  Wind-mill  Spirits : 

*'  How  gayly  that  morning  we  danced  on  the  hill, 
When  we  saw  the  old  Pilgrims  were  building  a  mill. 


*  Albert  O.  Greene,  of  Providence 


It  was  built  all  or  wood. 
And  bravely  had  stood, 
Sound-hearted  and  merry,  as  long  as  it  could ; 
And  the  hardy  old  men 
Determined  that  then 
Of  firm,  solid  stone  they  would  build  it  again. 
With  a  causeway  and  draw. 
Because  they  foresaw 
It  would  make  a  good  fort  in  some  hard  Indian  war.*' 
The  story  of  Newport  is  so  sweet  in  the  telling, 
that,  like  Scheherazade  beguiling  the  night,  the 
chronicler  would  willingly  while  away  the  simi- 
mer  with  his  tale.     But  these  annals  must 
end.     We  have  spoken  of  Newport  as  a 
gone  glory — an   ornament  of  the  Past. 
But  its  present  career  is  not  less  memor- 
able in  our  contemporary  social  history. 
While  the  old  town  dozes  on  unchanged, 
more  surprised,  perhaps,  than  delighted, 
at  the  brilliant  bustle  which  rattles  thrqugh 
its  streets  for  a  brief  summer  season,  a 
new  town  is  rapidly  arising  upon  the  hill. 
A  spacious  and  beautiful  avenue  has  pierced 
the  solitary  fields  along  the  ocean,  so  long 
given  up  to  haystacks,  lovers,  and  fisher- 
men, and  clusters  of  handsome  houses  now 
flash  a  welcome  to  the  home-bound  mariner 
still  far  out  at  sea ;  and  swaims  of  equi- 
pages and  gay  groups  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  fashion,  announce  that  the  fine  society 
which  stepped  stately,  in  brocades  and 
periwigs,  has  only  yielded  place  to  another 
time  and  its  children,  not  less  beautiful 
nor  less  worthy  of  the  spot.     The  secret 
of  its  old  success,  as  a  centre  of  pleasant 
society  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is 
equally  that  of  its  present  prosperity.     The  deli- 
cious climate,  the  advantages  of  sporting,  and 
bathing,  and  social  relaxation,  which  brought  the 
people  of  a  century  since  to  Newport,  and  held 
them  there,  now  draw  their  descendants.     For 
many  years,  from  1815  to  1840,  it  was  the  resort  of 
quiet  Southern  families,  some  of  whom  had  sum- 
mer-houses upon  the  island;  and  ''Uncle  Tom 
Townsend's,"  known  simply  as  *♦  Townscnd's," 
and  Miss  Dillon's,  upon  the  Parade,  and  Potter's 
old  Bellevue,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  large 
hotel,  were  quite  enough  for  the  other  travelers,  for 
the  lawyers  upon  the  circuit,  and  for  the  members 
of  the  Legislature.     Newport  did  not  readily  yield 
to  its  greater  rival.  Providence,  sitting  regally  at 
the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  leaning  either  arm 
upon  two  tributary  rivers.     A  young  Newporter, 
thirty  years  ago,  bred  in  the  aristocratic  traditions 
of  the  town,  found,  to  his  great  contempt,  that  he 
could  easily  lift  the  chairs  in  Providence  parlors, 
but  in  the  ancestral  rooms  of  old  Newport  were 
only  colossal   ancestral  chairs,  no  more  to  be 
handed  about  by  polite  gentlemen  than  carven 
thrones.     Newport  disdained  Providence  as  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  scorned  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  modem  dynasty.     In  its  decay,  when  its 
population  had  fallen  to  some  6000,  and  its  rival 
numbered  nearly  30,000,  Newport  still  divided 
with  Providence  metropolitan  honors,  and  sent 
six  representatives  to  the  Legislature,  while  Prov- 


ADORATION  Or  THE  STATUE  OF  ST.  PETER. 


wantonly  massacred  by  a  horde  of  barbarians, 
noniewherc  between  the  years  237  and  451  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  refusing  to  submit  to  their  em- 
braces. "  He  must  have  an  iron  head/*  says  our 
high  authority,  *'  who  will  maintain  that  this  sub- 
lime old  tradition  of  Cologne  docs  not  merit  be- 
lief" 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  church  of  St.  Ursula 
exhibits,  to  this  day,  in  the  so-called  *'  Golden 
Chamber,  admission  fixed  at  thirty  cents,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,"  one  hundred  and  seventy 
•kulls,  inclosed  in  velvet  cases,  overlaid  with  sil- 
ver and  precious  stones.  These  are  arranged  on 
shelves,  and  grin  ghastly  upon  the  spectator  from 
their  richly-decorated  cases,  which  contrast  hor- 
ribly in  their  mock  splendor  with  the  empty  eye- 
•ockets  and  high  cheek-bones  of  death.  On  the 
bead  of  St.  Ursula  there  is  a  crown  of  great  value. 
Tiir  ^UrrtiUiUi  tpirnik,  ^"i?»  uo  rf  I  rites  tlio  Irjjrnd  of" 
Iheir  death,  rails  uptm  the  visitor,  with  trrf^^ii  unc- 
I  Ian,  to  atimirp  thp  gfo&ay  flat  en  hair  of  the  vifg-in 
Mint,  which  hp  is  a II owed  to  h^ridle^  irpsides 
plncing  hitt  tirigprs  in  tlie  flpfl  tikxilU  of  tliose  who 
camC'  (o  IIk'Jt  d^athj;  hy  ^nhre  fttrokra.  Most  of 
thc«p  ftkullii.  bi^JiT  naniFB,  and  arn  I  bus  caialngucd  i 

No.  2. — "The Head <tf8t  Etherins, biidc^oom 
AfSt,  UTBula,  \^\lb  the  teeth  well  prfnerycd. 

No  14.-=>*  AuTpliuH,  Kini^  of  Safdima"— and 
ik  large  numhef  of  binhopB,  diik^s,  prifits»  and 
■flJdifrm,  all  nmnbereil,  in  reckless  disreg^^ard  of 
iheir  unvirginlikc  asioeiaiicm  of  sex  and  employ- 
mflnt. 

No.  28  —*'  St.  Beneclii^t*,  Ducheii,  who  k^  a 
c^hert  of  the  hdy  l<*giiin 


No.  32. — "  Florentia,  Queen. 

No.  36. — *•  Florentia,  a  Princess  of  Negroes. 

No.  50. — '*  A  small  silver  shrine,  containing 
parts  of  Christ's  rod. " — What  rod  1 

Nos.  56  and  57. — "The  right  Arm  and  Foot 
of  St.  Ursula — her  hair-net,"  etc. 

No.  eO.^The  naivete  of  the  printed  descrip- 
tion of  this  is  particularly  funny.) — **  A  Water- 
cruet  used  at  the  wedding  meal  at  Cana,  brought 
to  Cologne  by  St.  Bruno.  An  eye-witness,  who 
has  been  in  Cana,  assures  us  that  there  are  only 
five  of  these  water-pots,  and  that  the  sixth  he  has 
seen  in  our  Golden  Chamber  is  perfectly  like  the 
five  other  pots."  Can  we  wonder  at  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  flocks,  when  such  is  the  erudition  of  the 
shepherds  1 

Besides  these  relics  there  are  six  hundred  and 
twelve  heads,  adorned  with  golden  embroidery,  in 
gilfit'd  giasjK  c.-ht^Htfs. 
I  This  church  is  a  Golgotha  on  a  largt  s£&\t 
The  walls  include  a  fiolid  mass  of  bones,  Rjmmfl!' 
rieally  piled  for  the  flpocc  of  eighty  fcpt  in  length 
hy  ten  in  hi^ight  and  two  in  width,  whiph  the 
moiik«  joyfully  point  out  qs  roiifjrmatory  ef  ihf\t 
legpnd  Ah  late  as  the  yrar  11143,  isomt^  fourtrrn 
hundred  years  after  the  martyTdom^  the  liquid 
hlood  of  St,  Crsida  was  diiseovi'Tcdt  as  freeh  iii»  if 
jUfit  «hed ;  but  the  monks,  probably  from  fisar  of 
another  di»(fovery,  imm<»d lately  reburied  it. 

It  ijt  a  dif  ma!  churchy  full  of  bonri,  and  skuU*^ 
and  eoOirts>  iind  all  sorts  of  quaint  pielUTTii  of 
Qionkish  legends,  and  gioomy  arehiteeltipp  \Vlii*n 
I  left:  It*  darkrims  had  OTerthodowcHl  sll*  and  my 
shaveti  and  ro^  led  guide  wai  obtlged  to  light  % 


A    BOMAIf    FUNERAL. 


clean,  and  then  apply  their  lips — gome  devoutly, 
and  others  with  a  hidden  laugh,  as  if  nature  re- 
pudiated the  mockery.  Old  men  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  silent  mass  of  metal  as  if  it  were 
the  tabernacle  of  the  "  Most  High."  There  is  no 
mistaking  their  sincerity.  The  worship,  however 
mistaken,  gives  them  spiritual  satisfaction,  doubt- 
less far  more  acceptable  before  Heaven  than  the 
scoffs  and  jibes  of  the  cold  reaspner,  who,  seeing 
no  religion  in  this,  denies  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
altogether. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  extorts,  even  from  the 
Roman  Church  in  Italy,  some  concessions  to 
Protestantism.  She  does  not  permit,  but  she 
shuts  her  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  Protestants  in 
Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  other  capitals  gather 
together  on  Sundays;  in  "  upper  chambers'*  or  in 
humble  chapels — ^to  which  bells  are  forbidden — to 
worship.  These  isoUted  meetings,  in  which  re- 
ligion is  reduced  to  the  standard  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity, carry  one  back  to  its  early  history,  when, 
under  the  more  enlightened  pagan  emperors,  all 
Christians  were  tacitly  allowed  thus  to  meet  for 
prayer  and  exhortation.  Irf  it  not  strange  that, 
after  eighteen  centuries,  upon  a  nominally  Chris- 
tian soil,  the  same  limited  privilege  only  is  con- 
ceded to  Christians,  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the 


Christian  head  of  the  Church  and  State,  as  then 
was  permitted  by  a  Claudius  or  Titus,  sovereigns 
and  pontiffs  of  universal  Heathendom !  The 
Protestants  of  the  first  century,  iii  the  fourth  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  power.  Jupiter  was 
cast  aside  forever.  The  Roman  Church  banished 
from  the  earth  the  grosser  crimes  and  practices  of 
paganism.  Mankind  owe  her  much.  But  she  is 
now  in  her  decrepitude  ;  she  is  dying  out.  The 
worship  of  8t.  Peter  will  be  cast  aside  in  its  turn 
as  an  obsolete  idea.  On  its  ruins  there  will  arise 
a  purer  faith,  which,  in  presenting  to  man  a  *'  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,"  shall  stimulate  him  to  progress 
in  virtue  and  knowledge. 

In  the  mean  time,  Popery  is  busy,  preaching 
and  proselytizing.  The  ignorant  preacher  seeks 
to  excite  the  passions,  and  not  to  awaken  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers.  The  Roman  is 
theatrical  even  in  his  church.  He  does  not  hes- 
itate to  recall  the  crowd  from  Punch  and  Judy  to 
the  crucifix  by  exclaiming,  as  he  points  to  the 
bleeding  Saviour,  •*  Eceo  it  vera  puleinella  .''* 
'*  Behold  the  true  Punch  !"  He  knows  how  to 
touch  the  chord  of  their  hearts,  for  he  has  made 
them  what  they  are. 

One  of  her  writers  spoke  thus  of  souls  in  Pur- 
gatory : 


THE   CONVENTION. 


guish,  was  watching  the  proceedings  with  an 
eagle  eye,  ever  ready  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  the 
Emperor. 

A  few  days  of  harassing  diplomacy  thus  pass- 
ed away,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  the  treaty,  as 
drawn  up  by  the  Allies,  was  ready.  It  provided 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  should  retain  those  titles  during 
their  lives ;  and  that  the  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, nephews,  and  nieces  of  the  Emperor,  should 
equally  preserve  the  titles  of  princes  of  his  fam- 
ily. The  sovereignty  and  right  of  ownership  of 
Elba  was  assigned  to  him,  with  an  annual  income 
from  France  of  8500,000.  The  soverei^ty  and 
full  property  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastella,  were  assigned  to  Maria  Louisa,  to 
descend  to  her  son.  The  Emperor's  mother  was 
to  receive  from  France  $60,000  a  year ;  King 
Joseph  and  his  queen,  $100,000;  King  Louis, 
$40,000  ;  Hortense  and  her  son,  $80,000 ;  Je- 
rome and  his  queen,  $100,000  ;  the  Princess 
Eliza,  $60,000 ;  the  Princess  Pauline,  $60,000. 
The  annual  allowance  to  the  Empress  Josephine, 
which  Napoleon  had  fixed  at  $600,000,  was  re- 
duced to  $200,000.  The  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  imperial  family  were  also  to  retain  all  their 
private  property.  Certain  domains  in  France 
were  set  aside,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  the  above  annuities. 
The  private  property  of  Napoleon,  however, 
whether  as  extraordinary  or  as  private  domain, 
was  to  revert  to  the  Crown. 


The  Imperial  Guard  were  to  furnish  a  detach- 
ment of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  escort 
Napoleon  to  his  place  of  embarkation.  He  was 
to  retain  a  body-guard  of  four  hundred  men,  who 
might  volunteer  to  accompany  him  to  Elba.  Two 
days  were  allowed  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

The  unrelenting  hostility  with  which  the  En- 
glish government  still  pursued  the  overpowered 
Emperor  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
We  record  with  amazement,  that  when  every  oth- 
er government  in  Europe,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, hesitated  not  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
a  nation's  suffrage  as  a  title  to  sovereignty,  En- 
gland alone  refused  to  recognize  that  right,  and 
still  persisted  in  the  insulting  declaration,  that 
the  French  nation  were  rebels^  and  that  Napoleon 
was  an  usurper.  They  even  murmured  that  the 
illustrious  monarch  of  the  people  was  granted  the 
pitiable  boon  of  Elba.  Had  the  British  commis- 
sioners been  present  at  the  conference,  even 
the  magnanimity  of  Alexander  could  not  have 
rescued  Napoleon  from  imprisonment  and  in- 
sult.    • 

**  There  was  one  power,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  *'  whose  representatives  foresaw  the  evils 
which  such  a  treaty  might  occasion,  and  remon- 
strated against  them.  But  the  evil  was  done, 
and  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  adjusted,  before 
Lord  Castlereagh  came  to  Paris.  Finding  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  acted  for  the  best,  in 
the  nume  of  the  other  Allies,  the  English  minis- 


ler  reiraineu  irom  nsKing  me  peace,  wnicn  naa 
been  made  in  such  urgent  circumstanccfl,  by  in- 
sisting upon  his  objections.  Ho  refused,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  his  government,  to  become  a 
party  to  the  treaty,  farther  than  by  acceding  to  it 
so  far  as  the  territorial  arrangements  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  particularly  declined  to  acknovl- 
cdge,  on  the  part  of  England,  the  title  of  Emper- 
or y  which  the  treaty  conferred  on  Napoleon.  Yet, 
when  we  have  expressed  all  the  objections  to 
which  the  treaty  of  Fontaineblcau  seems  liable, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  allied  sovereigns  show- 
ed policy  in  obtaining  an  accommodation  on  al- 
most any  terms,  rather  than  renewing  the  war, 
by  driving  Napoleon  to  despair,  and  inducing  the 
marshals,  from  a  sense  of  honor,  again  to  unite 
themselves  with  his  cause." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  April,  Caulaincourt  set  out  with  this 
treaty  for  Fontaineblcau.     He  had  disobeyed  t^p 


r^mperor,  in  maKing  no  aiiempi  lo  wiinuraw  me 
abdication.  He  had  been  compelled  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  in  the  midst  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  oppressed  him. 

Napoleon,  as  Caulaincourt  entered  his  cabinet, 
fixed  upon  him  a  piercing  glance,  and  said, 

"  Do  you  at  length  bring  me  back  my  abdica- 
tion!" 

*'  Sire,"  Caulaincourt  replied,  •*  I  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  hear  me,  before  you  address  to  me 
unmerited  reproaches.  It  was  no  longer  in  my 
power  to  send  back  to  you  that  act.  My  first 
care,  on  my  arrival  at  Paris,  was  to  communicate 
it  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  has  served 
as  the  basis  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty 
The  official  document  of  the  abdication  of  your 
Majesty  is  already  inserted  in  the  journals." 

'•  And  what  is  that  to  me,"  Napoleon  respond- 
ed, "that  they  have  made  it  public — that  they 


MAPOLBOM  IN  TRI  OARDKM   AT  POIITAIIIBBLBAU. 


ADIEU   TO   THK   GUARDS   AT   FONTAlNEBLtlAU. 


have  inserted  it  in  the  journals — if  I  do  not 
choose  to  treat  in  these  forms  1  I  will  not  sign. 
I  want  no  treaty.'* 

The  painful  debate  was  long  continued.  At 
last  Caulaincourt,  leaving  the  treaty  on  the  table, 
begged  leave  to  retire.  "  I  had  not  been  able," 
he  sayiJ,  *•  to  prevail  upon  him  to  read  the  whole 
of  it.  I  returned  to  my  quarters.  I  had  need 
of  rest.  My  energy  was  exhausted  in  this  in- 
cessant struggle,  r  almost  gave  myself  up  to 
despair.  But  my  thoughts  returned  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  great  and  noble  victim,  and  I 
found  the  will  and  the  power  to  attempt  to  alle- 
viate them." 

In  the  evening  he  returned  again  to  the  cab- 
inet. The  Emperor  was  in  a  state  of  profound 
dejection.  He  seemed  bewildered  with  the  eno^ 
mity  of  his  woe.  His  beloved  France  was  handed 
over  to  the  Bourbons ;  all  the  liberal  governments 
of  Europe  were  overthrown.  All  his  devoted 
friends  fell  with  him.  The  most  disastrous  eclipse 
darkened  the  libeities  of  the  world.    It  was  dif- 


ficult to  rouse  him  from  the  apathy  into  which 
he  had  sunk. 

Caulaincourt  was  overwhelmed  with  anguish. 
He  knew  that  if  Napoleon  should  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  presented  him,  a  worse  fate  would 
be  his  doom.  With  the  utmost  difficulty  the 
noble  Duke  had  won  from  the  Allies  even  the 
little  mercy  they  had  offered  to  the  dethroned 
Emperor.  But  a  few  hours  more  remained  for 
his  acceptance,  and  then  Napoleon,  would  be 
again  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  they  might 
deal  with  their  captive  as  tliey  would. 

"  Sire,"  exclaimed  Caulabcourt,  in  tones  thrill- 
ing with  anguish,  "  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name 
of  your  own  glory,  come  to  a  decision.  Circum- 
stances do  not  admit  of  temporizing.  Sire !  I 
can  not  express  the  agony  which  preys  upon  me. 
But  when  Caulaincourt,  your  faithful,  your  de- 
voted friend,  implores  you,  on  his  knees,  to  con- 
sider the  position  in  which  your  Majesty  is  placed, 
there  must  be  reasons,  most  imperative,  which 
urge  his  perseverance." 


weapon  to  uu  uean,  "  i  niuui  premsrve  ii  bii  iuj 
Hfe.  And  if  I  should  ever  have  a  son,  it  will  be 
his  most  precious  inheritance.'* 

Napoleon  clasped  the  hands  of  the  Marshal, 
threw  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  tears  filled 
the  eyes  of  both  as  they  thus  parted. 

Mindful  of  his  soldiers  more  than  of  himself 
in  this  hour,  he  said  to  his  plenipotentiaries  as 
they  left  the  room,  **■  My  abdication  and  my  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  can  not  be  obligatory  unless 
the  Allies  keep  the  promises  made  to  the  army. 
Do  not  let  the  documents  go  out  of  your  posses- 
sion until  that  be  done." 

The  plenipotentiaries  inmiediately  returned  to 
Paris.  The  sovereigns  and  the  members  of  the 
provisional  govermnent  were  assembled  in  coun- 
cil. The  treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  Emperor,  was 
presented.  There  were  various  points  to  be 
established,  which  occupied  several  days,  during 
which  great  rewards  were  held  out  to  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  of  the  Empire,  who 
would  give  in  their  cordial  adherence  to  the  new 
government.  Their  support  was  of  essential  im- 
portance to  its  stability.  The  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  was  peculiarly  trying.  They 
eould  do  nothing  more  for  Napoleon.  Their  re- 
fusal to  accept  office  under  the  new  regime,  con- 
signed them  to  suspicion,  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Still  many,  from  love  to  the  Emperor,  refused  to 
enroll  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Bour- 
bons. But  the  great  majority  were  eager  to 
make  peace  with  the  new  government. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  was  ex- 
ceedingly impatient  for  the  hour  of  his  departure. 
He  sent  courier  after  courier  to  Caulaincourt, 
urging  expedition.  In  one  of  his  short  notes  he 
wrote,  '*  I  wish  to  depart.  Who  would  have 
ever  supposed  that  the  air  of  France  would  be- 
come suffocating  to  me!  The  ingratitude  of 
mankind  kills  more  surely  than  steel  or  poison. 
It  has  rendered  my  existence  a  burden.  Hasten, 
hasten  my  departure.'* 

The  four  great  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  En- 
gland, and  Austria,  appointed  each  a  commis- 
sioner to  conduct  the  Emperor  to  Elba.  The 
sovereigns  deemed  the  escort  of  an  imposing 
armed  force  to  be  necessary.  It  was  feared  that 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  departments  of  France  for 
Napoleon,  might  upon  his  appearance  break  out 
into  an  insurrection  which  would  blaze  through 
the  whole  empire.  In  some  of  the  southern  de- 
partments the  royalists  predominated.  It  was 
feared  that  in  those  sections  conspiracies  might 
lead  to  his  assassination.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  necessary  that  commissioners  should  ac- 
company Napoleon,  with  a  force  sufiiciently 
strong  to  crush  the  populace,  should  tliey  attempt 
to  rise,  and  also  to  protect  him  from  insult  and 
violence.  His  death  would  have  left  an  irrepar- 
able stain  upon  the  Allies,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
war  would  have  been  a  fearful  calamity. 

Bemadotte,  who  had  foolishly  hoped  to  obtain 
the  crovni  of  France,  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  result  of  his  infamy.    Notwithstanding  the 


iiuwuvrv  ui  uio  BirvcirS  ui    i^ana  wiuiuufc  eucuun* 

tering  insult.  Crowds  daily  greeted  him  with 
loud  cries,  **  Down  with  the  traitor,  the  perjurer  !** 
They  besieged  his  residence,  until  Bemadotte, 
unable  to  endure  this  universal  detestation  of 
his  countrymen,  left  Paris  and  returned  to  Swe- 
den. 

"  He  was  greatly  surprised,"  says  his  friend 
and  confidant,  Bourrienne,  **that  the  French 
people  could  yield  so  readily  to  receive  back  the 
Bourbons.  And  I,  on  my  part,  felt  equally  as- 
tonished, that,  with  his  experience,  Bemadotte 
should  have  been  simple  enough  to  imagine,  that, 
in  changes  of  government,  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  are  consulted." 

Caulaincourt  returned  to  Fontaineblean  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April.  A  small 
number  of  grief-stricken  soldiers  surrounded  the 
palace,  still  clinging  to  the  beloved  Emperor  with 
unswerving  fidelity.  As  soon  as  they  saw  Cau- 
laincourt, they  testified  to  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  by  prolonged  shouts  of  "  Vive  VEm- 
pereury  The  galleries  and  saloons  of  the  palace 
were  deserted.  The  brilliant  court  which  once 
thronged  those  halls  had  passed  away  before  the 
blast  of  adversity.  Napoleon's  heart  had  just 
been  rent  by  a  desertion  more  bitter  than  all  the 
rest.  Berthier,  the  companion  of  his  campaigns, 
who  had  slept  in  his  tent,  and  dined  at  his  table, 
and  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  confidant 
of  all  his  thoughts,  departed  silently,  and  by 
stealth,  and  in  the  night,  without  even  saying 
adieu. 

**  Berthier,'*  says  Lamartine,  "  had  nourished 
for  fifteen  years  in  his  heart  one  of  those  passions, 
at  once  simple  and  chivalrous,  which  formed  the 
guiding-star  and  the  fatality  of  a  whole  life.  He 
loved  a  beautiful  Italian,  who  had  formerly  fas- 
cinated him  at  Milan,  and  whom  neither  war,  nor 
ambition,  nor  glory,  nor  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror, could  for  a  moment  detach  from  his  thoughts 
and  his  eyes.  In  his  tent,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
the  portrait  of  this  beauty,  deified  by  his  worship, 
was  suspended  by  the  side  of  his  arms,  rivaling 
his  duty  and  consoling  the  pains  of  absence  by 
the  imaginary  presence  of  her  he  adored.  The 
idea  of  forever  quitting  this  beloved  object,  should 
the  Emperor  require  from  his  gratitude  his  attend- 
ance in  exile,  had  led  astray  the  mind  of  Berthier ! 
He  trembled  every  histant  since  the  abdication, 
lest  his  master  should  put  hip  attachment  to  too 
cmel  a  test  by  lelling  him  to  choose  between  his 
duty  and  his  love.  This  proof  he  evaded  by  de- 
serting in  the  night  his  companion  in  arms  and 
benefactor.  Uniaithful  to  the  exiled  Napoleon, 
through  fidelity  to  love,  he  fled,  as  if  to  bind  him- 
self in  closer  chains,  by  offering  his  infidelity  ta 
the  Bourbons." 

This  unexpected  desertion  of  a  long- tried  friend, 
without  even  one  kind  word  at  parting,  lacerated 
anew  the  already  bleeding  heart  of  the  Emperor. 

Caulaincourt  found  him  walking  alone,  with 
measured  steps,  in  the  alleys  of  a  little  garden, 
which  was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  chapel  of 
the  castle.    The  young  buds  of  early  spring  were 


in  anguish  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.  **  I  wnte  to 
the  Emperor  for  advice,  and  he  tella  me  to  write 
to  my  father.  But  what  can  mj  father  lay,  after 
the  injuries  he  has  allowed  to  be  inflicted  upon 
me  1  Shall  I  go  to  the  Emperor  with  my  son  1 
But  if  an  attempt  is  made  upon  the  Emperor's 
life,  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  fly,  we  should 
but  embarrass  him,  and  add  to  his  danger.  I 
know  not  what  to  do.     I  live  but  to  weep." 

Maria  Louisa  was  now  entirely  helpless.  A 
Russian  escort  was  sent  from  *  e  allied  sover- 
eigns, and  conducted  her  ¥athout  resistance  to 
Rambouillet,  an  ancient  hunting-seat  of  the  kings 
of  France,  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris.  Here 
she  joined  her  father,  and  became  with  her  son 
the  captive  of  the  Allies.  Guarded  by  the  sol- 
diers who  had  overthrown  her  husband,  she  was 
conveyed  to  Vienna.  How  far  her  subsequent 
inglorious  career  was  influenced  by  inclination 
or  by  force,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. 

The  20th  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  the  Emperor.  During  the  few  intervening 
days  he  appeared  calm,  tranquil,  and  decided.  He 
still  clung  to  the  hope  that  Maria  Louisa  and  his 
adored  child  would  be  permitted  to  rejoin  him  at 
Elba.  *«  The  air  there  is  healthy,*'  he  observed, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  excellent. 
I  shall  feel  tolerably  comfortable  there,  and  I  hope 
that  Maria  Louisa  will  do  so  too." 

A  few  days  before  his  departure  his  old  prefect 
of  the  palace,  Beausset,  in  conversation,  ventured 
to  state :  **  It  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  we  had 
not  concluded  peace  at  Chatillon."  . 

Napolmn,  wUb  Tt*»iarkabit'  eompoi^dre,  feplieiJ, 
*'  I  uevfT  believed  in  the  good  fiiilh  of  our  etic- 
mies-  Evi?:ry  day  IhcFi?  were  new  t!f!rtmrid£,  new 
conditionii.  Tbcv  did  not  want  peace.  And  then 
I  had  dpclarpd  l(y  France  that  !  ncvt?r  would  ac- 
cede to  any  terniJ!  that  1  thought  humiliating, 
ipven  though  the  enemy  wi^re  on  iJie  hf'ights  of 
MoTitjiiEirtK," 

During  thtB  Bome  iiilcm^w,  which  lofft^d  above 
two  houre,  liL*  a^ldt  *'  What  a  thing  U  dcatiny. 
At  the  battle  of  An*i*-Rijr-Aubt,  I  did  all  I  c^uulid 
to  mpet  a  gliirioui^  death  in  defi^ndiiig;  foot  by 
fool^  the  suil  of  the  eouiitry.  I  esjiofied  mywelJ" 
without  n^sene.  It  rained  boUeta  QTound  me, 
My  cluthi'8  were  pierced,  and  yet  not  one  of  ibem 
eouJd  Teach  me.  A  ijpath  which  I  should  owe  to 
an  act  of  dewpjiir  would  he  a  lriiBeiie»«.  Siiieid** 
neither  aeeords  mill  my  jiritjciplea  nor  with  the 
rank  wbii,-h  I  hnve  ill  led  on  the  stage  of  I  lie  world. 
I  am  a  man  condemned  to  live.'' 

GffnemI  Mont  ho  Ion,  who  hod  been  on  h  mili- 
tary  reconnoiwaancc,  returned  from  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  He  iipoke  wtth  enthusiasm  ot^  Ihi? 
lading  whieh  amroated  the  stoldier*  and  the  peo- 
ple '*  Dy  rallying  the  troojpa  of  the  south,  a 
formidabio  force  might  In*  afiscnibled/'  ftaid  he 

*' It  h  too  late,**  the  Emperor  repUe'd.  **  I 
could  have  done  it ;  but  they  did  not  wish  it. 
Doubtless  1  might  fttill  hold  out  another  caiupai^, 
and  offer  a  ffuecessfUl  resistance  ;  but  1  should  he 
kindling  a  eivil  wir  in  France,  ar»d  I  will  not  do 
•0-     Besides,  I  have  signed  my  abdication,  mil  I 


accomplished.'* 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  preparation 
were  nearly  completed  for  the  departure.  Aa  tha 
hour  approached  in  which  Napoleon  was  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  which  he  had  known  and  loved,  though 
calm  and  resigned,  there  were  many  indications 
that  he  was  struggling  to  smother  the  most  ex- 
cruciating sorrow.  His  heart  yearned  for  synn 
pathy  in  this  hour  of  desertion.  And  yet  many 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  whom  he  had 
loved  and  cherished,  were  now  dancing  at  the 
balls  of  the  Allies,  and  wearing  the  white  cockade 
of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  a  parting  interview  with  the  for- 
saken Emperor.  Still  Napoleon  hoped  that  some 
of  them  would  come.  He  uttered  not  one  word 
of  reproach,  but  was  overheard  repeating  sadly  to 
himself  the  names.  Mole,  Fontanes,  Berthier, 
Ney.  Every  time  the  sound  of  a  carriage  broke 
upon  the  silence  of  the  deserted  halls  of  the  pal- 
ace, expectation  and  anxiety  were  visible  in  bis 
looks.     Still  no  one  came. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  sent  for  Caulain- 
court.  His  mien  was  dignified  and  composed, 
but  expressive  of  one  upon  whom  misfortune  had 
heavily  £idlen.  **  Caulaincourt,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, **  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  shall  step 
into  my  carriage." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
Caulaincourt  seemed  unable  to  make  any  reply. 
The  Emperor  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  faithful  em- 
bassador, took  his  hand,  and  added,  in  alow  and 
solemn  toneSf 

' '  Ca  u  I  ai  licouit,  I  am  heait-braken .  We  nughl 
never  to  part/' 

*'Sitel"  Cauiaincouit  etdaimed  in  despair,  *'l 
will  go  with  you.     Frani^  has  beeoine  balclbl  to 

**  No,  Caulaijicouft/'   the  Enipeior  r^jauied« 

*' you  must  not  quit  Fmnce  with  mo,  Yt>u  nay 
itjll  be  uc^eiiil  to  me  here.  Who  ii  to  look  to  llw 
intt  relate  of  my  family  atid  of  my  faithful  servaOfat 
Who  is  t^.^  defend  llie  cause  of  those  brave  uid 
devoted  Poles,  of  whom  lbt>  nineti'cnlh  artirlr  uf 
tiic  treaty  guarantees  the  ri|Ljbt«  Acquired  by  liai^ 
or^le  aen'ices.*  Think  wcH  I  h  woiild  b«  i 
shame  fur  ItancOj  far  lue,  ft>r  till  of  ui**  Citula^ii- 
court,  if  ihc  iote^rcslfl  ol  the  Folesr  were  not  iirrv- 
ocah ly  ^f^riircd.  Jii  cimlbruuty  with  the  rights 
whieh  the  nineteentb  article  ^\c»  me,  I  have 
cauiied  a  ^toletnent  to  be  |irepari?d.  I  have  fixed 
the  sum^  which  1  wieb  to  he  paid  to  my  guards 
my  eivjl  and  military  household t  and  to  ruy  al- 
teudontfi  Fidelity  enn  nril  he  reeoitipeiiset)  willi 
money ;  but  at  pre^ril  it  l»  all  I  luive  to  ijivfi, 
Tell  them  it  is  a  remrnthrnnce  which  I  (cave  Uy 
each  Individ ually,  m  an  stl^'ftiation  of  tht'ir  jyinid 
scnicea.  Be  on  th<^  Wftteh^  Cnulainconrt,  tiXL 
thc»e  arninjr^ments  are  fuJfUled." 


*•  The  PoU&h  iroopn  of  iU  Ami'i  itbrn  Inmvm  thi>  lU^rH  nl 
fcTGiTiiai;  to  ThfirownF<rBain«]|jft-ft«  I     :  i  4 

baj^ga^i.'  dH  u  trMtimantiU  of  tlmlf  Uon.  ^ 

olKcera.  fiul>-n1ttreni,  »n<]  iKitdlf*ni  Ah^n      ■  i     ■  >  >« 

ration*  wtjtrh  bsT»  been  giraAti^  inr  ttiriiL,  mu^i  iiic  ^KUiiwtkA 
auactacd  «o  ltic«r  ikeorqUaNi/' 


the  Iile  of  Eiba.     I  am  in  haate" 

liave  dreamed  of  great  things  for 

failed  me.     I  told  you,  Caulainc 

the  French  nation  knowa  not  ho\ 

vewea.     ThU  people,  the  braveet 

ligent  in  the  world,  has  no  pertir 

ing  to  the  combat.     Defeat  dei 

During  sixteen  years,  the  Frencl 

with  me  from  victory  to  victory. 

of  disasters  has  made  them  forget 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  contini 

I  have  been  treated  is  infamous. 

me  violently  from  my  wife  and  c 

barbarous  code  do  they  find  the  ai 

prives  a  sovereign  of  his  rights  as 

hiwband  t     By  what  savage  law  d 

the  power  to  separate  those  whom  C 

History  wiU  avenge  me.     It  will  Bi 

the  soldier,  the  conqueror,  was  cle 

erous  in  victory.     Napoleon,  wh 

was  treated  with  indignity  by  the 

Europe.* »   He  paus^  a  moment,  i 

with  bitterness,  "  It  is  a  planned  tl 

not  see,  that  because  they  dare  not  I 

out  with  a  pistol,  they  assassinate  i; 

greeal     There  are  a  thousand  mea 
death." 

As  Napoleon  uttered  these  word 

of  perspiration  oozed  from  his  brow, 

the  floor  in  intense  agitation.     In  r 

cord  of  his  anguish,  the  mind  instin 

to  the  divorce  of  Josephine.    Wepei 

m  it  the  retributive  hand  of  God,  wh 

idential  govemm^t,  does  not  permil 

Ignorance  to  pass  away  unpunished 

Caulaincourt   endeavored   to    so 

'*Sire,"  he  said,  "all  my  zeal,  al 

shall  be  exerted  to  put  an  end  to 

separation.     Your  Majesty  may  rel 

will  see  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on 

Paris.     The  Empress  will  second  ra 

wish  to  rejoin  you.    Have  hope.  Sire 

"  You  are  right,  Caulaincourt,  yoi 

the  Emperor  more  cahnly  rejoined. 

leves  me.     I  believe  it.     She  has  ne^ 

to  complain  of  me.     It  is  impossibh 

become  indifferent  to  her.     Louisa  i 

her  disposition,  and  sunple  in  her  i 

will  prefer  her  husband's  house  to  a  di 

m  charity.     And  in  the  Isle  of  Elba 

happy  with  my  wife  and  son." 

Caulaincourt,  as  he  narrates  these  e 
"This  hope,  which  for  a  moment 
pief,  I  shared  not  in.  I  tried  the  ] 
I  pressed  it.  I  supplicated.  I  was  n 
or  aided  by  any  one.  Who  knows  i 
had  been  united  to  his  wife  and  son  i 
would  have  had  to  deplore  the  misfo^ 
hundred  days,  and  subsequently  the  a 
death  of  the  hero?*' 

Napoleon  soon  regained  his  wonted . 
He  spoke  without  asperity  of  the  res 
the  Bourfjons,  and  of  the  difficulties  w 
render  the  sUbUity  of  the  new  govern 
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tastes.  The  intellectual  had  such  a  predominance 
in  his  nature,  that  the  animal  appetites  had  no 
room  for  growth. 

The  summer  thus  passed  rapidly  and  pleasant- 
ly away.  The  allied  despots,  having  reconquer- 
ed Europe,  were  still  assembled  in  congress  at 
Vienna,  quarreling  among  themselves  respecting 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  Bourbons  were 
fast  resuming  their  ancient  tyranny  in  France. 
All  parties,  except  a  few  extreme  loyalists,  were 
disgusted  with  their  sway. 

Alexander,  who  had  obtained  some  new  ideas 
respecting  human  rights  from  his  interviews 
with  Napoleon,  had  endeavored  to  persuade  Louis 
XVIII.  to  have  some  little  regard  to  public 
opinion. 

**  The  doctrine  of  divine  right  to  the  crowriy^^ 
said  the  Cwr,  "is  rum-  Bfifn  ihroiij^U  and  ropii- 
diated  by  the  people  of  France.  You  niunl  iib- 
taiii  an  i^lrctiDn  to  thr  ihrorH*  by  the  Seri:5li*j  that 
you  may  be  unilerstoiid  to  ttign  by  a  new  title, 
by  n  voluntary  appeal  to  the  people  It  vtill  Iw 
pftnlent  to  recognJKe  as  valiJ  thi^  govenimfnt  of 
the  Inst  twenty-five  ye^ifti  If  you  dnte  your 
reigti  from  the  death  of  Loui»  XVIl  *  thuft  aaaert- 
iRff  thill  iince  that  lime  you  have  been  the  lawful 
flovcTclgti  of  Francet  aTiil  that  the  P^mpire  Uom 
heon  an  uiiurpation^  France  will  be  wtuiiided  and 
irritated," 

To  these  eommon-Benwo  remfirkst  frora  the  lips 
of  the  dej^olic  Czar,  Louis  b9tu;;r)itt)y  replied^ 
'*  By  what  litk  tian  the  Senate,  the  instrument 


and  accomplice  of  the  violence  and  madness  of 
an  usurper,  dispose  of  the  crown  of  France  1 
Does  it  belong  to  themi  And  if  it  did,  think 
you  that  they  would  give  it  to  a  Bourbon  ?  No ! 
The  deaths  of  my  brother  and  of  my  nephew 
have  transmitted  the  throne  to  me.  In  virtue  of 
this  title  I  reign.  Europe  has  placed  me  on  the 
throne,  not  to  re-establish  in  my  person  a  man,  a 
race,  but  a  principle.  I  have  no  other,  I  want  no 
other  title,  to  present  to  France  and  to  the  world. 
You  yourself;  by  what  title  do  you  command 
those  millions  of  men  whom  you  have  led  here 
to  restore  me  to  my  throne  1" 

Alexander  was  silenced.  The  advice  of  Ber- 
nadotte  was  a  little  different,  and  more  highly 
appreciated.  **  Sire,"  said  he,  "  make  yourself 
dreaded,  and  they  will  love  you.  \^^ear  a  velvet 
glove  upon  a  band  of  iroii,^*  In  thiw  Bpiril  the 
Dourboos,  maillv  ignoring  all  the  li^ht  and  ad- 
van  cement  of  a  quarter  of  a  cwutuiy  of  revohi* 
tion,  with  folly  unutterable^  tndeavorctl  toecnsign 
Franre  a|f[tin  to  the  gloom  and  opprceiiioTi  of  ikt 
middle  ages.  '•  The  Bourbaup,"  t^aid  Na|Hjlrcin, 
"dtmng  their  exile,  had  learned  n&tliingnud  had 
foTsr*itten  nothing/" 

iiouis  XV ni  WBi  abot]t  sixty  ycurs  tti  ttf^. 
He  Buffered  mueti  from  the  gout,  and  wns  »o  di- 
eessively  eorpiiU^nt  that  he  cauld  hftally  walk. 
He  conversed  with  eaue,  and  pon«esi<Nl  that  quad- 
iiy  which  hi^  friends  caller!  fiminrej*,  nrad  hi« 
enemjea  stobhotjineHa.  Hi'  wow  vi'tvet  bootK, 
that  the  leather  might  not  criiafe  hk  lega.    Decor- 


lican  institutions  themselves  V 

The  fate  of  Frederic  Augustus,  the  unhappy 
King  of  Saxony,  peculiarly  excited  the  sympathies 
of  all  generous  minds.  He  had  been  magnani- 
mous in  his  fidelity  to  the  popular  cause,  and  with 
corresponding  severity  he  was  punished.  After 
being  detained  for  some  time  a  state  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Fredericksfield,  while  his  judges  de- 
cided his  doom,  one  third  of  his  dominions  were 
wrested  from  him,  and  given  to  Prussia.  The 
king,  thus  weakened  by  the  loss  of  two  millions 
of  subjects,  and  rendered  powerless  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  despotisms,  was  permitted  to  sit 
down  again  upon  his  mutilated  throne.  Thus  all 
over  £urope  there  was  with  the  people  intense 
discontent.  The  popular  cause  was  effectually 
abased,  and  despotism  was  rampant. 

Napoleon  at  Elba  read  the  European  journals 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  He  appeared  to  l^e 
quite  indifferent  to  the  insults  which  the  Allies 
and  their  partisans  were  lavishing  upon  him. 

**  Am  I  much  cut  up  to  day?"  said  he  to  Gen- 
eral Bertrand,  as  he  on  one  occasion  brought  him 
the  French  journals. 

"No,  Sire,"  the  Grand  Marshal  replied.— 
"  There  is  no  assault  to-day  upon  your  Majesty.'' 

"  Ah !  well !"  Napoleon  replied.  **  It  will  be 
for  to-morrow.     It  is  an  intermittent  fever."* 

As  the  summer  advanced  the  Emperor  began 
to  be  embarrassed  for  want  of  money.  The  svuns 
he  had  brought  with  him  were  expended,  and  the 
Bourbons,  with  dishonor  which  excited  the  re- 
proaches even  of  the  Allies,  neglected  to  pay  the 
annuity  settled  upon  the  exiled  Emperor  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  This  violation  of  the 
compact  was  without  a  shadow  of  justification. 
Napoleon  might  have  continued  the  war,  and  at 
least  have  cost  the  Allies  a  vast  sacrifice  of 
treasure  and  of  blood.  It  was  an  act  of  perfidy  to 
refuse  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty.  The  British 
government  were  ashamed  of  this  conduct,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  earnestly  but  unavailingly  re- 
monstrated with  the  Bourbons. 


*  The  following  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  will 
commend  themselves  to  every  candid  mind :  **  In  epite  of 
til  attacks,  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Emperor  remains  to 
defend  him.  It  is  exclusirely  the  offspring  of  his  genios. 
His  immortal  works  will  long  remain  as  objects  of  com- 
parison, difficult  of  attainment  for  those  who  shall  attempt 
te  imitate  him ;  while  Frenclrraen  will  consider  them  the 
proudest  records  in  their  history.  They  will  also  serve  as 
an  answer  to  all  those  attacks  which  a  spirit  of  revenge 
never  ceases  to  direct  against  him.  When  time,  which 
analyzes  every  thing,  shall  have  disarmed  resentment, 
Napoleon  will  be  held  up  to  the  veneration  of  history  as 
the  man  of  the  people,  as  the  Mro  o(  liberal  institutions. 
He  will  then  receive  his  just  meed  of  praise  for  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind.  A  correct  idea  will 
then  be  formed  of  the  resistance  he  must  have  encounter- 
ed.  A  proper  distinction  will  be  drawn  between  a  dicta- 
torship rendered  necessary  and  a  government  ruUng  by 
the  laws  ;  between  the  crisis  of  a  moment  and  the  settled 
political  existence  which  it  was  intended  to  impart  to  the 
nation.  LasUy,  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  one  possessed 
hi  so  great  a  degree  as  himself  the  means  of  rendering 
France  happy,  and  that  she  would  not  have  (kiled  to  be  so 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wars  into  which  his  enemies  had 
taken  pains  to  involve  him,  in  ordsr  to  obstruct  his  views 
for  her  weU^re." 


energy,  stopped  his  improvements,  and  introduced 
the  most  rigorous  economy  into  all  his  expendi- 
tures. The  chill  winds  of  winter  came,  and  the 
Emperor  retired  to  his  cabinet  and  to  bis  books, 
and  to  conversation  ¥dth  the  illustrious  men  who, 
in  increasing  numbers,  flocked  to  visit  him.  With 
remarkable  unreserve  he  communicated  his  im- 
pressions, though  he  could  not  but  have  knovm 
that  they  would  have  been  reported  all  over  Su- 
re^. 

Lord  Ebrington  records  an  interesting  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Napoleon  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  of  December. 

"  Tell  me  frankly,"  said  Napoleon,  **  are  the 
French  satisfied  1" 

**  So,  so,"  Lord  Ebrington  replied. 

**  It  can  not  be,"  Napoleon  rejoined.  "  Thej 
have  been  too  much  humbled.  They  have  had  a 
king  forced  upon  them,  and  that  too  by  England." 

He  then  referred  to  the  pamphlets  whu:h  bad 
been  published  in  France  respecting  himself. 
"  Among  them,"  said  he,  **  there  are  some  which 
denominate  me  a  traitor  and  a  coward.  But  it  is 
only  truth  that  woimds.  The  French  well  know 
that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The 
wisest  plan  the  Bourbons  could  have  adopted 
would  have  been,  as  regards  myself,  to  pursue  the 
rule  by  which  I  was  guided  in  respect  to  them — 
that  is  to  say,  never  permitting  any  one  to  state 
any  thing  either  good  or  bad  regarding  the 
famUy." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia 1"  inquired  Lord  Ebrington. 

**  He  is  an  absolute  Greek,"  Napoleon  replied. 
**  There  is  no  placing  any  dependence  upon  him. 
He  nevertheless  is  instructed,  and  possesses  some 
liberal  sentiments,  which  were  acquired  from  the 
philosophical  La  Harpe,  who  was  his  tutor.  But 
he  is  so  flippant  and  deceptive  it  is  impossible  to 
ascejtain  if  his  assertions  are  the  results  of  his 
real  thoughts,  or  derived  from  a  certain  vanity  in 
contrasting  himself  with  hu  real  position. 

•*  The  Emperor  Francis,"  he  continued,  "  had 
more  honesty  but  less  capacity.  I  would  much 
rather  confide  in  him  than  in  the  other.  And  if 
he  passed  his  word  to  any  thing,  I  should  feel 
persuaded  that,  on  pledging  himself,  he  had  the 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  promise.  But  his  fitc- 
ulties  are  very  circumscribed — ^no  energy,  no 
character." 

**  As  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  is  a  corporal, 
without  an  idea  beyond  the  dress  of  a  soldier.  He 
is  by  far  the  most  stupid  of  the  three." 

Conversation  then  turned  to  Napoleon's  last 
campaign.  "  Our  ruin,"  said  he,  with  as  much 
apparent  composure  as  if  speaking  of  an  event 
which  occurred  during  the  Middle  Ages,  **  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Marmont.  I  had  confided  to  him 
some  of  my  best  troops,  and  a  post  of  the  great- 
est importance.  How  could  I  expect  to  be  be- 
trayed by  a  man  whom  I  had  loaded  with  kind- 
ness frt>m  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  t 
Had  he  stood  firm,  I  could  have  driven  the  Allies 
out  of  Paris,  and  the  people  there,  as  well  as 
throughout  France,  would  have  risen  in  spite  of 


Md  years  ago,  and  you  bad  but  to  supply  figures 
witb  beards  and  rufia,  and  rapiers  and  trunk 
hose,  to  make  tbe  picture  complete ;  where  to  be 
awakened  by  the  caiiUon  of  the  bells  was  to 
waken  to  the  most  dsligbtiul  sense  of  life  and 
hapjpiness ;  where  nuns,  actual  nuns,  walked  the 
itreets,  and  every  figure  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
and  every  devotee  at  church  kneeling  and  draped 
in  black,  on  entering  the  confesnonal  (actually 
the  confessional!),  was  a  delightfiU  subject  for 
the  new  sketch-book.  Had  Clive  drawn  as  much 
every  where  as  at  Antwerp,  Messrs.' Soap  and 
Isaac  might  have  made  a  Uttle  income  by  supply- 
ipg  him  with  materials. 

After  Antwerp,  Clivers  correspondent  gets  a 
letter  dated  from  the  Hotel  de  Suede  at  Brussels, 
which  contains  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  the  cookery 
and  comfort  of  that  hotel,  where  the  wines,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer's  opinion,  are  unmatched 
almost  in  Europe.  And  this  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  Waterloo,  and  a  sketch  of  Hon- 
goumont,  in  vtfhich  J.  J.  is  rquresenied  running 
away  in  the  character  of  a  French  grenadier,  Clive 
pursuing  him  in  the  life-guard's  habit,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  thundering  charger. 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  fiomL  Verses 
about  Drachenfels,  of  a  not  very  superior  style  of 
versification :  account  of  Crichton,  an  old  Grey 
Friars  man,  who  has  become  a  student  at  the 
university  \  of  a  commen,  adrunken  bout;  ^nd  a 
students'  duel  at  Bonn.  **  And  whom  should  I 
find  here,"  says  Mr.  Clive,  **but  Aunt  Ann, 
Ethel,  Miss  Quigley,  and  the  Uttle  ones,  tbe 
whole  detachment  under  the  command  of  Kuhp. 
Uncle  Brian  is  staying  at  Aix.  He  is  recover- 
ed from  his  attack.  And  upon  my  conscience. 
I  think  my  pretty  cousin  looks  prettier  every 

**  When  they  are  not  in  London,"  Clive  goes 
on  to  write,  "  or  I  sometimes  think  when  Barnes 
or  old  Lady  Kew  are  not  looking  over  them,  they 
are  quite  different.  You  know  how  cold  they 
have  latterly  seemed  to  us,  and  how  their  con- 
duct annoyed  my  dear  old  &ther.  Nothing  can 
be  kinder  than  their  behavior  since  we  have  m«t. 
It  was  on  the  Uttle  hiU  at  Godsberg,  J.  J.  and  I 
were  mounting  to  the  ruin,  followed  by  the  beg- 
gars who  waylay  you,  and  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  other  robbers  who  used  to  Uve  there,  when 
Uiere  came  a  procession  of  donkeys  down  the 
steep,  and  I  heard  a  little  voice  cry  *  HuUo !  it's 
CUve !  hooray,  Clive !'  and  an  ass  came  pattering 
down  the  decUvity,  with  a  Uttle  pair  of  white 
trowaers  at  an  immensely  wide  angle  over  the 
donkey's  back»  and  behold  there  was  little  Alfred 
grinning  with  all  his  might. 

"  He  turned  his  beast  and  was  for  gall(^;ung 
up  the  hill  again,  I  siq;>pose  to  inform  his  lela- 
tiona ;  but  the  donkey  refused  with  many  kicks, 
one  of  which  sent  Alfired  plunging  among  the 
stones,  and  we  were  rubbing  him  dovrn  just  as 
the  rest  of  the  party  came  upon  us.  Miss  Quig- 
ley looked  very  grim  on  an  old  white  pony ;  my 
aunt  was  on  a  black  horse  that  might  have  turned 
gray,  he  is  so  old.    Then  come  two  donloeysittl 


OB  donkey  back,  too,  with  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
in  her  hand,  a  great  straw  hat  with  a  crinisoD 
ribbon,  a  whit^  muslin  jacket  you  know,  bound 
at  the  waist  with  a  ribbon  of  the  first,  and  a  dark 
skiit,  vrith  a  shawl  round  her  Icei,  which  Kuhn 
had  arranged.  As  she  stopped,  the  donkey  feU 
to  cropping  greens  in  the  hedge;  tbe  trees  there 
checkered  her  white  d^s  and  lace  with  ahadow. 
Her  eyes,  hair,  and  forohead  were  in  shadow  too 
-^but  the  Ught  was  aU  upon  her  right  cheek, 
upon  her  shoulder  down  to  he?  arm,  which  was 
of  a  warmer  white,  and  on  the  bunch  of  flowers 
which  she  hdd,  blue,  yellow,  and  red  poppies,  and 
so  forth. 

*' J.  J.  says, '  I  think  tbe  birds  began  to  sing 
louder  when  she  came.'  We  have  both  agreed 
that  ahe  is  the  handsomest  woman  in  England. 
It's  not  her  form  merely,  which  is  certainly  as 
yet  too  thin  and  a  Uttle  angulai^-^it  is  her  color. 
I  do  not  care  for  woman  or  picture  without  color. 
O  ye  carnations  I  0  ye  liUa  mista  rosis !  O  soch 
black  hair  and  solemn  eyebrows !  It  seems  le 
me  tbe  rosea  and  carnations  have  bloomed  again 
since  we  saw  them  last  in  London ;  when  they 
were  drooping  from  the  exposure  to  night  air, 
candle  Ught,  and  heated  baU  rooms. 

''  Here  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  regiment  of 
donkeys,  bearing  a  crowd  of  relstions ;  J.  J.  stand- 
ing modestly  in  the  background — beggars  com* 
plating  tbe  group,  and  Kuhn  ruling  over  them 
with  voice  ai^  gesture,  oaths,  and  whip.  Throw 
in  the  Rhine  in  the  distance  flashing  by  the  Seven 
Mountains— but  mind  and  make  Ethel  the  prin- 
cipal figure ;  if  you  make  her  like,  she  ceitain(y 
t9t//  be----and  other  lights  wiU  be  only  minor  fires. 
You  may  paint  her  form,  but  you  can't  paint  her 
color;  that  is  what  beats  us  in  nature.  A  line 
must  come  right;  you  can  foiee  that  into  its 
place,  but  y(>u  can't  compel  the  circumambient 
air.  There  is  no  yellow  I  know  of  wiU  make 
sunshine;  and  no  blue  that  is  a  bit  like  sky. 
And  so  with  pictures :  I  think  you  only  get  signs 
of  cok»:,  and  formulas  to  stand  for  it.  Thatbrkk- 
dust  which  we  agree  to  receivo  as  representing  a 
blush,  look  at  it— can  you  say  it  is  in  the  least  like 
the  bkish  which  flickers  and  varies  aa  it  sweeps 
over  the  dovni  of  the  cheek,  is  you  see  sunshine 
playing  over  a  meadow  1  Look  into  it,  and  see 
what  a  variety  of  deUcate  blooms  there  are !  a 
multitudeof  flowerets  twining  into  one  tint !  We 
may  break  our  color  pots,  and  strive  after  the 
line  alone :  that  is  palpable,  and  we  can  grasp  it 
— the  other  is  impossible  and  beyond  us."  Which 
sentiment  I  here  set  down,  not  on  account  of  its 
worth  (and  I  think  it  is  contradicted — aa  well  as 
asserted — in  more  than  one  of  the  letters  I  sub- 
sequently had  from  Mr.  CUve),  but  it  may  serve 
to  show  the  ardent  and  impulsive  disposition  of 
this  youth,  by  whom  all  beauties  of  art  and  na- 
ture, animale  or  inanimate  (the  former  especially), 
were  weleomed  with  a  gusto  and  deUght  whefeof 
colder  temperaments  are  incapable.  The  view 
of  a  fine  landscape,  a  fine  picture,  a  handsome 
woman,  would  make  this  harmless  young  sensu- 
aUst  tipsy  vrith  pleasure.    Ho  seemed  to  derive 
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history  ii  compiled.  It  may  aerre  to  recall  pas- 
sages of  their'  early  days  to  such  of  his  seniors  as 
occasionally  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  novef;  and 
in  the  story  of  his  faults,  indiscretions,  passions, 
and  actions,  young  readers  may  he  reminded  of 
their  own. 

Now  that  the  old  Countess,  and  perhaps  Barnes, 
were  away,  the  barrier  between  Clive  and  this 
family  seemed  to  be  vrithdrawn.  The  young  folks, 
who  loved  him,  were  free  to  see  him  as  often  as 
he  would  come.  They  were  going  to  Baden  : 
would  he  come  too?  Baden  was  on  the  road  to 
Switzerland :  he  might  journey  to  Strasbourg, 
Basle,  and  so  on.  Clive  was  glad  enough  to  go 
vnth  his  cousins,  and  travel  in  the  orbit  of  such 
a  lovely  girl  as  Ethel  Newcome.  J.  J.  performed 
the  secqnd  part  always  when  Clivd  was  present : 
and  so  they  all  traveled  to  Coblentz,  Mayence, 
and  Frankfort  together,  making  the  journey  which 
every  body  knows,  and  sketching  the  mountains 
and  castles  we  all  of  us  have  sketched.  Ethel's 
beauty  made  all  the  passengers  on  all  the  steam- 
ers look  round  and  admire.  Clive  was  proud  of 
being  in  the  suite  of  such  a  lovely  person.  The 
fiunily  traveled  with  a  pair  of  those  carriages, 
which  used  to  thunder  along  the  continental  rmuls 
a  dozen  years  since,  and  ^m  interior,  box,  and 
rumble  discharge  a  dozen  English  peoples  at  hotel 
gates. 

The  journey  is  all  sunshine  and  pleasure  and 
novelty :  the  circular  notes  tr ith  which  Mr.  Baines 
of  Fog  Court  has  supplied  Clive  Newcome,  Es- 
quire, enabled  that  young  gentleman  to  travel 
with  great  ease  and  comfort.  He  has  not  yet 
ventured  upon  engaging  a  valet-de-chambre,  it 
being  agreed  between  him  and  J.  J.  that  two 
traveling  artists  have  no  right  to  such  an  aristo- 
.  cn|tic  appendage,  but  he  has  bought  a  snug  little 
britska  at  Frankfort  (the  youth  has  very  polite 
tastes,  is  ahready  a  connoisseur  in  wine,  and  has 
no  scruple  in  ordering  the  best  at  the  hotels),  and 
the  britska  travels  in  company  with  Lady  Ann's 
caravan,  either  in  its  wake,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  dust,  or  more  frequently  ahead  of 
that  enormous  vehicle,  and  its  tender,  in  which 
come  the  children  and  the  governess  of  Lady 
Ann  Newcome,  guarded  by  a  huge  and  melan- 
choly London  footman,  who  beholds  Rhine  and 
Neckar,  valley  and  mountain,  village  and  ruin, 
with  a  like  dismal  composure.  Little  Alfred  and 
little  Egbert  are  by  no  means  sorry  to  escape 
from  Miss  Quigley  and  the  tender,  and  ride  for  a 
stage  or  two  in  dive's  britska.  The  little  girls 
cry  sometimes  to  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.^  I 
due  say  Ethel  would  like  very  well  to  quit  her 
place  in  the  caravan,  where  she  sits  circumvented 
by  Mamma's  dogs,  and  books,  bags,  dressing- 
boxes,  and  gimcrack  cases,  without  which  appara- 
tus some  English  ladies  of  condition  can  not 
travel ;  but  Miss  Ethel  is  grown  up,  she  is  out, 
and  has  been  presented  at  Court,  and  is  a  person 
of  too  great  dignity  now  to  sit  any  where  but  in 
the  place  of  state  in  the  chariot  comer.  I  like  to 
think  for  my  part  of  the  gallant  young  fellow 
taking  his  pleasure  and  enjoying  his  holiday,  and 


happy  manly  English  youth,  free-handed  and  gen- 
erous-hearted, content  and  good  humor  shining 
in  his  honest  face,  pleased  and  pleasing,  eager, 
active,  and  thankful  for  services,  and  exercising 
bravely  his  noble  youthful  privilege  to  be  happy 
and  to  enjoy.  Sing,  cheery  spirit,  while  the 
spring  lasts ;  bloom  while  the  sun  sbines,  kindly 
flowers  of  youth !  You  shall  be  none  the  worse 
to-morrow  for  having  been  happy  to-day,  if  the 
day  brings  no  action  to  shame  it.  As  for  J.  J., 
he  too  had  his  share  of  enjoyment ;  the  channinf 
scenes  around  him  did  not  escape  his  bright  eye, 
he  absorbed  pleasure  in  his  silent  way,  he  was  up 
with  the  sunrise  always,  and  at  work  with  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  if  not  with  his  hands.  A 
beautiful  object  too  is  such  a  one  to  contemplate, 
a  pure  virgin  .soul,  a  creature  gentle,  pious,  and 
full  of  love,  endowed  with  sweet  gifts,  humble  and 
timid,  but  for  truth's  and  justice's  sake  inflexible, 
thankful  to  God  and  man,  fond,  patient,  and 
faithful.  Clive  was  still  his  hero  as  ever,  hii 
patoon,  his  splendid  young  prince  and  chieftain. 
Who  was  so  brave,  who  was  so  handsome,  gen- 
erous, witty  as  Clive  1  To  hear  Clive  sing  as  the 
lad  would  while  they  were  seated  at  their  work, 
or  driving  along  on  this  happy  journey,  through 
fair  landscapes  in  the  sunshine,  gave  J.  J.  the 
keenest  pleasure :  his  wit  was  a  Uttle  slow,  but 
he  would  laugh  with  his  eyes  at  Clive's  sallies, 
or  ponder  over  them  <md  explode  with  laughter 
presently,  giving  a  new  source  of  amusement  to 
these  merry  travelers,  and  little  Alfred  would 
laugh  at  J.  J.'s  laughing :  and  so,  with  a  hundred 
harmless  jokes  to  enliven,  and  the  ever  changing, 
ever  charming  smiles  of  nature  to  cheer  and  ac- 
company it,  the  happy  day's  journey  would  come 
to  an  end. 

So  they  traveled  by  the  accustomed  route  to 
the  prettiest  town  of  all  places  where  Pleasure 
has  set  up  her  tents;  and  where  the  gay,  the 
melancholy,  the  idle  or  occupied,  grave  ornaughty, 
come  for  amusement,  or  business,  or  relaxation ; 
where  London  beauties,  having  danced  and  flirted 
all  the  season,  may  dance  and  fliit  a  little  more : 
where  well-dressed  rogues  from  all  quarters  of 
the  worid  assemble ;  where  I  hUve  seen  severe 
London  lawyers,  forgetting  their  wigs  and  the 
Temple,  trying  their  luck  against  fortune  and  M. 
Benazet;  where  wistful  schemers  conspire  and 
prick  cards  dovm,  and  deeply  meditate  the  infal- 
lible coup ;  and  try  it,  and  lose  it,  and  borrow  a 
hundred  francs  to  go  home ;  where  even  virtuous 
British  ladies  venture  their  little  stakes,  and  draw 
up  their  winnings  with  trembling  rakes,  by  the 
side  of  ladies  who  are  not  virtuous  at  all,  no  not 
even  by  name ;  where  young  prodigals  break  the 
bank  sometimes,  and  carry  plunder  out  of  a  place 
which  Hercules  himself  could  scarcely  compel ; 
where  you  meet  wonderful  countesses  and  prin- 
cesses, whose  husbands  are  ahnost  always  absent 
on  their  vast  estates — ^in  Italy,  Spain,  Piedmont 
— ^who  knows  where  their  lordships'  possessions 
are  ? — ^while  trains  of  suitors  surround  those  wan- 
dering Penelopes,  their  noble  wives;  Russian 
Boyars,  Spanish  Grandees  of  the  Order  of  the 
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pretty  little  Lady  Clara  : 
youth !  I  dare  say  he  i 
hifl  knowledge  of  the  iaai 
idea  that  JadL  BeUize  w 
eomebody. 

Jack  drank  an  immense 
and  the  dinner  over,  aa  t 
playing  from  Clivers  ope 
clean  little  Hotel  de  Fra 
ahould  go  on  the  promen 
of  the  party ;  he  had  h 
when  Lord  Kew's  nam 
said,  *'  Ce  petit  Kiou  ; 
oncle,  rhonore  d'lme  ai 
These  three  gentlemen 
enade  was  crowded,  the  b) 
sweet  Home,"  very  8W< 
persons  they  met  on  the 
K/ew  and  Dorking,  on 
venerable  peer  his  dauj 
hanging. 

Jack  Belsize,  in  a  veh 
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bUie  lebutt. 

'<  Daro  is  anoUMT  ugly  woid.  i  wonM  mMte 
you  not  to  use  it  to  the  ItUow  himaelf.*' 

**  What  do  you  mean  V  says  Bamee,  lookini^ 
▼ery  Mrious  in  an  instant. 

•<  Easy,  my  good  friend.  Not  so  veiy  loud.  It 
appears,  Ethel,  that  poor  Jack — I  know  him 
pretty  well,  you  see,  Barnes,  and  may  call  han 
by  what  names  I  like — ^had  been  dining  to-day 
with  cousin  Olive ;  he  and  M.  de  Florae ;  and 
that  they  went  with  Jack  to  the  promenade,  not 
in  the  least  awaie  of  Mr.  Jack  Belsise^s  private 
afiairs,  or  of  the  shindy  that  was  going  to  hap- 
pen.'* 

"  By  Jovs,  he  shall  answer  for  it,"  cries  out 
Barnes  in  a  loud  voice. 

**  I  daresay  he  will,  if  you  ask  him,"  says  the 
other  dryly;  "but  not  before  ladies.  He'd  be 
afraid  of  frightening  them.  Poor  Jack  was  al- 
ways as  gentle  as  a  lamb  before  women.  I  had 
some  talk  with  the  Frenchman  just  now,"  xon- 
tinued  Lord  Kew  gayly,  as  if  wishing  to  pass  over 
this  side  of  the  subject.  **  *  Mi  Lotd  Kiou,*  says 
be,  *  we  have  made  your  friend  Jac  to  hear  reason. 
He  is  a  little  /ou,  your  friend  Jao.  He  drank 
Champagne  at  dinner  like  an  ogre.  How  is  the 
ckarmanie  Miss  Clara  V  Florae,  you  aee,  calls 
her  Miss  Clara,  Barnes;  the  world  calls  her  Lady 
Clara.  You  call  her  Claia.  You  hapm^  dog, 
you." 

**  I  don't  see  why  that  infernal  young  cub  of  a 
Clive  is  always  meddling  in  our  nflbirs,"  cries  out 
Barnes,  whose  rage  was  perpetually  being  whip- 
ped into  new  outcries,  **  Why  has  he  been  about 
this  house  1     Why  is  he  here  1 " 

**  It  is  very  well  for  you  that  he  was,  Barnes," 
Lord  Kew  said.  "The  young  fellow  showed 
great  temper  and  spirit.  There  has  been  a  femous 
row,  but  don't  be  alarmed,  it  is  all  over.  It  is  all 
over,  every  body  may  go  to  bed  and  sleep  com- 
fortably. Barnes  need  not  get  up  in  the  morning 
to  punch  Jack  Belsize's  head.  I'm  sorry  for  your 
disappointment,  you  Fenchucch  Strojrt  fire-eater. 
Come  away.  It  will  be  but  proper,  you  know, 
for  a  bridegroom  elect  to  go  and  ask  news  of  la 
ch9rmanie  Miss  Clara." 

"  As  we  went  out  of  the  house,"  Lord  Kew 
told  Clive,  "  I  said  to  Barnes,  that  every  word  I 
had  uttered  up-stairs  with  regard  to  the  reconcili- 
ation was  a  lie.  That  Jack  Belsiae  was  det4?rm- 
ined  to  have  his  blood,  and  was  walking  under 
the  lime-trees  by  which  we  had  to  pass  with  a 
thiindering  big  stick.  You  should  have  seen  the 
state  the  fellow  was  in.  Sir.  The  sweet  youth 
started  back,  and  turned  as  yellow  as  A  cream 
cheese.  Then  he  made  a  pretext  to  go  into  his 
room,  and  said  it  was  for  his  pocket  handker* 
chief,  but  I  know  it  was  for  a  pistol;  for  he 
dropped  his  band  frvm  my  arm  every  time  I  said 
*■  Here's  Jack,'  as  we  walked  down  the  avenue 
to  Lord  Dorking's  apartment." 

A  great  deal  of  animated  business  had  been 
transacted  during  the  two  hours  subsequent  to 
poor  Lady  Clara's  mishap.  Clive  and  BelsUe 
had  returned  to  the  former's  quarters,  while  gen- 


tle J.  J.  was  utilizing  the 
tint  a  sketch  which  he  bad 
ing.  He  fled  to  his  own  a 
of  the  fierce-looking  Strang 
pallid  looks,  shaggy  bear 
ineessant  gasps  and  mutt 
and  down,  might  well  sea 
Very  terrible  must  Jack  h 
pled  those  boards  in  the  j 
stopping  to  drink  another  I 
then  groaning  expressioni 
and  again  abiking  down 
drooping  head  and  breakii 
little  thkig!  poor  little  de 

"  If  the  old  man  sends  i 
stan^  by  me,  won't  you,  1 
fierce  old  fellow  in  bis  tin 
shoot  straight  enough  at  i 
you  know  what  the  affair 

"  I  never  heard  of  it  b( 
derstand,"  says  CUve,  gra 

«*  I  can't  ask  Kew,  he  ii 
is  going  to  marry  Miss  N 
asUng  him.'* 

All  Clive's  blood  tingle 
man  was  going  to  marry 
knew  it  before^  fortnigl 
thing  to  ham  to  hear  it. 
grovring  darkness  prevent 
seen.  "I  am  of  the  fai 
"and  Bainea  Newcoine 
grandlather." 

"  Oh,  yes,  old  boy^-^)! 
what  was  hel     I  forgot,' 


kfl  toj,  and  criM  Imcmim 
the  poor  girl  this  pain,  I 
balk  yourself  of  the  pleasn] 
ing  her  unhappy." 

BeUize  started  up  with 
means  pleasant  '*  There 
I  have  been  called  names, ) 
sofficiently  for  one  sitting. 
I  choose  to  take  my  own  i 
man  stops  me  he  has  ful 
feU  to  tugging  his  mnstai 
daik,  tawny  hue,  and  look< 
erer  done  on  any  field-daj 

•<  I  take  the  warning,'' 
if  I  know  the  way  you  a 
do,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
you  are !  You  can  hardl] 
to  her  own  doorway,  an^ 
your  mistress  as  the  murd 
Rodrigne  in  the  French  j 
here,  it  would  be  his  busi 
tar ;  in  his  absence  I  will 
Mlf ;  and  I  say  to  you,  ( 
presence  of  these  gentlem 
insults  this  young  lady — ^^ 
his  presence,  knowing  it  c 
pemists  in  following  her  \ 
word  of  honor  to  amd 
is—" 

"  What,  my  Lord  Kew  1 
chest  began  to  heave. 

"  You  know  what,"  ans 
know  what  a  man  is  who 
and  breaks  hit  word  of 
word  said,  and  act  upon  it 

**  I  owe  you  four  thousai 
Belsize,  "  and  I  have  got 
bills,  besides  four  hundrec 
that  place." 

<*  You  insnk  die  the  moi 
out,  by  alluding  to  the  i 
leave  this  place  to-morro 
not,  you  will  please  to  giv 
Newcome,  will  you  be  so 
friend?  We  are  connect 
this  gentleman  chooses  tc 
about  to  become  one  of  ou 

*<C*est  bien,  milord. 
en  vrai  gentilhomme,"  m 
**Touchez-14,  mon  petit  K 
Godam!  you  are  a  bravi 
and  the  Viscount  reached 
to  Lord  Kew. 

His  purpose  was  evident 
he  turned  to  the  great  | 
him  by  the  coat,  began 
*'  And  you,  men  gross," 
vray  of  calming  this  hot  bl 
Have  you  a  penny  to  the 
to  carry  off  your  Chimkic 
by  robbing  afterwaid  on 
pose  you  kill  le  &x^,  ] 
Roostere,  your  Chimtoe  v 
of  honey." 
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the  village  priesi,  who  took  eome  slight'  pains  in 
cultivating  them.  From  him  she  learned  to  speak 
French  (the  Basque  or  Beamais,  as  you  well 
know,  being  the  jargon  of  this  district),  to  write, 
and  to  read,  of  which  latter  acquirement  she  made 
good  use.  Humble  as  such  advantages  were^  they 
raised  her  far  above  her  companions ;  of  whom 
she  soon  became  the  admiration  and  oracle.  The 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  has  always  an 
effect  on  the  countenance ;  on  Julie's  naturally 
kind  face,  kindness  and  sensibility  became  more 
strongly  stamped:  while  the  merriness  of  her 
.eye  was  tamed  by  a  look  of  tfaoughtfulness,  de- 
stroyed, at  times,  by  a  demure  coquettish  glance 
which  would  be  fixed  on  you  from  under  her  eye- 
lids«  Kind  apd  useful  in  her  sphersr  of  the  world 
she  knew  nothing ;  ^e  had  never  wandered  b<^ 
yond  the  valley,  or  the  gorge  in  which  the  valley 
terminates.  If  she  had  heard  of  places  larger 
than  her  own  village^  it  was  firom  some  traveled 
son  of  the  mountains,  who  had  been  to  Bayonpe, 
or  even  as  far  as  Toulouse,  and  who  aslonbhed 
her  by.  his  account  of.  the  extent  and  lulury  of 
the  cities. 

Julie  soon. began  to  perceive  that,  although  sh^ 
might  assist  her  fiiQiily  by^  remaining  at  home, 
she  could  assist  them  much  more  by  seeking  em- 
ployment in  one  of  these  great  towns  of  which 
she  had  heard.  It  was  no  selfish  feeling  which 
prompted  her  to  this  course ;  too  good  to  be  sel- 
fish, her  every  thought  was  for  those  she  would 
leave  behind  her. 

Although  she  had  made  known  her  yfikh  on 
this  point  to  those  most  able  to  assist  her  in  it, 
an  accident  solved  all  diffieulties,  and  brought 
about  her  desire. 

A  lady,  traveling  with  a  mountain  party,  had 
the  misfortune  to  &11  from  her  horse,  by  the  turn- 
ing of  the  saddle.  She  sustained  no  injury  be- 
yond a  slight  cut  on  the  lips,  and  a  severe  shock 
of  the  nerves.  Her  companions  led  her  into  the 
£rst  cottage  which  presented  itself,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  that  of  Julie's  mother.  The  assidu- 
ous and  kind  attentions  of  Julie  won  the  suffer- 
er's favor,  and  she  proposed  to  the  delighted  girl 
to  become  htr  maid.  The  offer  was  joyously  ac- 
cepted ;  and  Julie  was  instructed  to  present  her- 
•elf  at  the  lady's  house  at  Pan  in  a  week's  time. 

The  lady  into  whose  family  Julie  wa»  about  to 
enter,  was  fond  of  company,  and  her  house  was 
frequented  by  her  own  countrymen,  as  well  as 
by  the  numerous  English  readouts,  who  for  h^th 
or  pleasure  invaded  ^e  town  every  winter.  She 
had  been^long  married,  but  had  no  family.  Live- 
ly and  witty  herself,  she  chose  her  company  for 
their  being  so  too  ;  and  as  long  as  they  contrib- 
uted to  her  amusement  and  the  adornment  of  her 
rooms,  sh^  was  not  otherwise  very  particular  re- 
garding their  characters. 

Among  the  many  visitors  of  Madame  L^yille, 
Julie's  mistress,  was  Charles  Downham,  a  ybung 
Englishman  of  good  education  and  polished  manr 
ners ;  twenty-two  years  of  age,  not  veiry  hand- 
some ;  of  the  middle  h^ht,  well  made.  His 
voice  was  remarkably  soft  and  winning,  but  it 


tenance ;  their  frank  and  fSoarless  glance,  temper- 
ed with  great  good  nature,  enlisted  all  whom  he 
addressed  in  Ms  favor.  He  had  originally  been 
intended  for  a  coUegian,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
serious  reverse,  his  father's  fortune  became  in- 
sufficient to  bear  this  expense.  He  had  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Pau  to  economize,  and  to 
perfect  himself  in  speaking  French,  prior  to  en- 
tering a  merchant's  office. 

Of  course,  a  mountain-girl  so  beautiful  as  Ju- 
lie  attracted  no  slight  notice  fnmi  the  various 
young  men  who  frequented  Madame  LaviUe's; 
but  to  all  little  flatteries  she  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
She  was  not  influenced,  as  most  young  and  un- 
sophisticated girls  in  like  circumstances  would 
have  been,  by  the  love  of  drees  and  finery.  What 
she  could  spare  from  her  wages  was  religiously 
laid  aside  for  those  at  home.  This  seemed  4o  be 
the  sole  object  of  her  existence,  and  engrossed 
her  every  thought.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
her  if  this  good  motive  had  continued  to  oocupy 
her  mind.  By  the  detth  of  an  unmnrried  uncle, 
however,  her  £unily  became  the  beurs  of  his  little 
property,  and  suddenly  recovered  their  former 
position. 

With  this  change  of  foitune,  JuUe's  great  ob- 
ject was  annihilated ;  thoughts,  which  were  be- 
fore strangers  to  her  heart,  crowded  upon  her. 
The  little  store  she  had  destined  for  home,  was 
mostly  expended  in  charity  ;  but  some  little  also 
in  ornaments.  She  became  les^  reserved,  and 
more  lively.  The  countenance,  which  had  been 
so  unmoved  at  any  casual  or  impertinent  compli- 
ment, how  sometimes  deigned  a  smile,  which  was, 
however,  often  followed  by  a  eontempluous  curl 
of  the  1^ :  whether  in  derision  of  herself  or  of 
the  compliment  was  doubtful. 

Charles  Downham  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  obtruded  no  attention  on  this  giri,  beyond 
the  passing  glance  which  a  pretty  woman  claims. 
Julie  respected  his  forbearance  at  first,  and  end- 
ed at  last  by  falling  deeply  and  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  She  had  mai^y  (Opportunities  of  secung 
that  he  was  the  admiration  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated,  and  often  noticed  the  blush  of 
pleasure  which  the  sight  of  turn  would  raise  in 
some  fair  cheek.  Hem  wer^  not  the  only  eyes 
which  followed  him  as  if  there  were  a  fiiscina- 
tion  in  his  presence.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  feelings  toward  him ;  until  one 
evening  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  as  he  raised 
his  h^  horn  some  pictures  at  which  he  had 
been  looking,  and  accidentally  caught  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  hink.  She,  of  whom  he  had  seldom 
thought  before,  now  seemed  to  be  dothed  with 
double  beau^.  In  a  word,  bef<»e  the  evening 
was  over,  he  was  as  desperately  in  love  as  Julie 
herself. 

His  books  grew  distasteful,  and  his  mind  seem- 
ed perfectly  incapable  of  entertaining  any  other 
image.  At  length  he  gate  up  the  contest.  He 
sought  and  found  several  <^yportiinities  of  speadc- 
ingwith  her;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  obtained 
from  her  the  confession  of  her  love  fbr  him. 

The  Basque,  like  the  Spanish  women*  kao^  ^ 


their  hate,  is  always  in  the  extreme.  Julie's 
heart  and  soul,  from  this  hour,  were  given  to  her 
lover ;  she  braved  the  wrath  and  scorn  of  her 
family  for  him ;  dishonor  for  her  seemed  to  have 
no  terrors  weighed  against  a  moment's  discon- 
tent or  sorrow  for  him.  She  could  not  restrain 
her  joy  at  the  sight  of  him,  nor  conceal  her  im- 
prudent attachment  from  other  eyes.  It  was  not 
long  before  she  was  ordered,  with  every  mark  of 
oontempt  and  scorn,  to  quit  the  house. 

Her  lover,  in  no  position  to  assist  her,  now  felt 
the  selfishness  and  thoughtlessnelts  of  his  con- 
duct. To  see  her  suffer  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  To  counsel  her  to  return  home  to  her  fam- 
ily, and  trust  to  her  mother's  affection,  was  his 
first  impulse  ;  but  Julie  dreaded  as  much  to  quit 
him,  as  to  hce  their  upbraidings.  At  this  crisis 
he  received  a  letter,  offering  him  an*  advantage- 
ous appointment  in  London. 

Here  was  a  release  from  all  their  difficulties. 
He  explained  to  her  that  he  had  n6w  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extrication ;  but  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  quit  her.  She  implored  him  to  permit  her  to 
accompany  him  to  England ;  she  would  follow 
him  in  any  capacity  ;  she  would  be  no  expense 
to  him,  if  she  might  only  be  always  near  to  watch 
and  comfort  hun.  He  was  overcome  by  her  pas- 
sionate appeal ;  he  really  loved  her  deeply  ;  he 
assured  her  that  his  grief  was  equal  to  her  own  in 
having  to  leave  her ;  he  explained  that  it  would 
be  ruin  to  his  prospects  in  England  if  it  were 
known  that  she  had  accompanied  him ;  he  point- 
ed out  that  her  present  love  ought  to  yield  to 
their  future  fortune  ;  he  assured  her  that  her  un- 
born child  and  herself,  as  long  as  he  lived,  should 
share  his  means  and  affections ;  and,  finally,  see- 
ing her  still  unconvinced  and  overwhelmed  with 
^ief,  promised  to  return  on  the  first  opportunity. 

But  what  was  she  to  do  in  the  mean  timel 
The  lovers  were  relieved  frotn  this  difficulty,  too, 
by  her  mother  coming  to  see  her  at  Pau.  Ignor- 
ant of  the  disgrace  that  ha4  befallen  her,  she 
went  to  Madame  Laville's ;-  hoping  to  see  her  as 
t)eautifiil  and  as  innocent  as  when  she  liad  quit- 
ted her  home  twelve  months  before.  Here  she 
learned  the  tidings  of  her  dishonor  ;  she  fiew  to 
the  house  where  Julie  was  staying,  and  found 
them  all  too  true.  The  sudden  presence  of  her 
mother  before  the  gxiilty  girl,  was  too  much  for 
her  weak  condition ;  she  fainted ;  and  then  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  in  the  mother's 
heart.  She  raised  the  girl  ^m  the  ground,  called 
her  every  endearing  name,  assured  her  of  her 
forgiveness  and  love,  and  besought  her  to  return 
home  inmiediately.  Julie  at  first  refused,  in  her 
dread  of  seeing  home  again  ;  but  when  Charles 
Downham  joined  bis  persuasions  to  those  of  her 
mother,  and  convinced  her  how  impossible  it  was 
for  her  to  accompany  him  to  England,  she  ac- 
quiesced. He  insist^  on  her  receiving  a  part  of 
the  money  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  for 
his  journey  ;  as  she  refused,  he  placed  it  in  her 
name  at  a  banker's,  and  told  her  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  his  and  her  child,  and  she  bad  now  no 
light  to  deoKne  k. 


ther,  and  again  beheld  her  native  valley.  What 
a  change  in  herself  since  she  had  last  seen  its 
unaltered  &ce!  She  had  left  it  in  her  beauty 
and  innocence,  with  a  noble  object ;  she  returned 
to  it  guilty,  miserable,  broken-hearted — ^no  long- 
er a  support  to  those  she  loved,  but  a  dishonor 
and  a  burden. 

Such  thotights  as  these  brought  on  a  serious 
illness,  and  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  almost  as 
beautiful  as  herself  Her  whole  existence  was 
now  centred  in  the  child.  She  would  watch  it 
for  hours  and  hours  without  stirring.  She  shun- 
ned the  society  of  her  former  companions,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  showed  herself  out  of  doors.  No 
one  knew  her  history  since  her  departure  from 
the  village  but  the  priest,  her  femily,  and  myself, 
the  doctor.  Unlike  what  most  women  would 
have  done,  I  think,  under  similar  circumstances, 
she  would  talk  both  to  the  priest  and  myself  of 
her  lover ;  often  expressing  surprise  that  she  had 
not  heard  from  him,  but  always  firmly  holding 
to  the  belief  that  he  still  loved  her,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  happy  as  long  as  tiiey  were  sepa- 
rated. 

Time  passed  on  in  this  way  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  without  any  news  of  him ;  still  she  clung 
to  her  immovable  conviction  that  she  would  see 
him  again. 

The  weather  had  been  sultry,  without  rain; 
and  every  one  was  looking  forward  to  some  pass- 
ing thunder-storm  to  mitigate  the  overpowering 
heat.  At  last,  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms 
that  had  passed  over  the  valley  for  some  timo 
burst  forth.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents ; 
the  narrow  mountain  paths  were  washed  away ; 
tlje  ga«es  were  swollen  to  neariy  twice  their 
ordinary  volume,  and  much  cattle  and  several 
granges  were  swept  away.  The  thunder  leapt 
down  the  rocks,  waking  the  echoes  wHh  a  fright- 
ful noise,  and  to  this  was  added  a  terrific  gale, 
which  long  left  traces  of  its  fury. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane,  a  traveler  ar- 
rived in  the  village  in  which  Julie's  mother  dwelt. 
Their  cottage,  as  you  have  seen,  is  the  first,  as 
you  enter  the  village.  The  traveler,  without 
hesitation,  walked  in  drenched  to  the  skin ;  but, 
before  a  good  fire,  s6on  dried  his  clothes  and  re^ 
gained  his  cheerfubiess.  Julie  and  her  mother 
happened  to  have  gone  to  see  a  sick  neighbor 
that  day,  and  were  not  in  the  house  when  he 
entered.  Before  the  fire  the  child  was  tumbling 
and  playing  about ;  it  soon  left  its  own  sports  to 
make  friends  with  him.  It  was  quickly  seated 
on  his  knee,  and  began  caressing  him.  It  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  him ;  and  he  seemed  no 
less  struck  by  it  himself,  than  Julie's  brother  and 
sister  were.  The  storm  gave  plaee  to  one  of 
those  drixzling  showers  of  these  mountains, 
which  seem  endless.  Julie's  brother  proposed  to 
the  traveler  to  stay  the  night,  offering  to  show 
him  a  short  cut  over  the  mountains  to  the  Baths, 
in  the  morning.  The  proposition  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  he  amused  himself  by  playing  with 
the  child,  wha  seemed  to  have  taken  a  stiBBge 
liking  to  him. 


mother ;  who  had  stopped  to  tend  her  ■ofiering 
friend  during  the  night.  Her  first  look  was  for 
her  child,  who  was  sUll  on  the  stranger's  knee. 
She  stepped  forward  to  take  it  from  him,  when, 
bj  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  she  at  once  recognized 
its  father.  A  slight  scream,  which  she  instantly 
repressed,  startled  him ;  he  turned  and  exclaimed, 
*<  Julie !"  He  did  not  restram  himself  from  clasp- 
ing he?  in  his  arms ;  but  there  was  a  warning  in 
her  face,  and  he  made  no  other  sign. 

Her  brother  had  heard  the  scream,  and  seen 
the  emotion  which  she  ineffectually  endearored 
to  suppress.  He  had  heard  her  name  in  the 
strahgers's  mouth ;  and  now  the  extraordinary 
likeness  between  the  stranger  and  the  child  was 
explained  to  him. 

To  Julie  he  had  always  been 'the  kindest  of 
brothers;  when  she  fell,  she  had  heard  no  re- 
proaches from  him ;  toiler  child  he  had  uniformly 
been  affectionate  and  good.  He  pretended  not  to 
have  noticed  the  meeting  between  his  sister  and 
the  stranger.  Bat  Julie,  who  knew  her  brother 
to  be  quick-sighted,  watched  him  steadily,  with- 
out letting  him  perceite  it,  during  the  evening. 
She  saw  the  sparkle  of  some  gratified  wish  ill  Ids 
eye,  the  flush  on  his  cheek,  his  close-set  teeth, 
and  his  clenched  hands ;  and  she  knew  that  his 
Basque  blood  was  up— that  he  had  penetrated 
her  secret,  and  was  determined  on  revenge. 
After  they  had  all  retired  for  the  night,  she  stole 
up  to  Charles's  room,  and  implored  him  to  dress 
immediately,  and  pursue  his  route  to  Pau,  or  any 
place  but  that  where  he  had' told  her  brother  he 
was  going.  He  at  once  arose,  and  was  let  out 
by  Julie  without  noise ;  after  having  embraced 
and  entreated  her  to  follow  him  with  her  child  to 
Pau .  To  this  she  assented.  She  pointed  out  the 
road,  and  then  gave  herself  up  to  violent  grief. 

TM  hope  of  speedy  vengeance  had  rendered 
her  brother  sleepless;  be  heard  her  rouse- the 
stranger ;  he  at  once  got  up,  and  watched,  and, 
shortly  after,'  saw  the  man  who  had  ruined  his 
sister  leave  the  house.  He  sprang  into  a  tree 
which  grew  close  to  his  window,  and  let  himself 
down.  The  rain  had  ceased  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  fine  bright  night  The  rays  of  the  moon 
penetrated  into  the  gorge,  in  spite  of  the  height 
of  the  mountains. 

Oharles  walked  on  quickly,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  his  pursuer  came  up  to  him.  I'he 
Basque  hailed  hhn  iii  French,  and  Charles,  who 
did  not  recognize  him  in  the  disttoce,  stopped. 

**  You  have  forgotten  something,"  said  Julie's 
brother,  as  Charies  now  perceived  him  to  be; 
"you  have  forgotten  something,  in  your  flight, 
sir." 

"You  mistake,  my  friend,"  said  Charles,  "I 
have  forgotten  nothing." 

"  Yes,  you  have  forgotten  the  poor  girl  whom 
you  seduced ;  you  have  forgotten  that  her  honor 
is  my  honor,  and  her  vengeance  my  vengeance," 
said  the  infuriated  young  man,  dravring  his  knife. 
Without  saying  another  word,  he  made  a  violent 
thrust  at  the  object  of  his  hatred.  The  English- 
man, whatever  his  defects  might  be,  did  not  want 


the  knife,  which  went  flying  over  the  precipices 
bordering  the  road,  out  of  his  assailant's  hand. 
With  a  loud  shout,  the  Basque  rushed  to  dose 
quarters ;  but  was  met  by  a  heavy  blow  of  the 
fist  between  his  eyes,  which  sent  him  staggering 
against  the  rocks ;  it  whs  only  for  a  moment ; 
regardless  of  a  second  blow,  he  succeeded  in 
closing  with  his  adversary,  and,  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  attack,  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
In  natural  strength  they  were  equally  matched ; 
but  the  blow  between  the  eyes  had  given  your 
countryman  somewhat  the  advantage;  and,  as 
they  struggled,  Julie's  brother  felt  himself  the 
weaker.  They  rolled  to  the  side  of  the  rood, 
overhanging  the  gave.  With  a  firm  clutch  of  his 
antagonist,  the  Basque,  by  a  strong  kick,  brought 
them  both  to  the  brink.  In  vain  Charles  tried  to 
free  hilnself  from  the  grasp  which  held  him. 
They  crashed  together  down  the  rocks,  breaking 
through  the  slight  trees  which  grew  from  the 
clefts,  and  fell  heavily  into  the  gave  which  flowed 
beneat|i.  They  fell  a  height  of  neariy  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fiset,  in  a  place  where  the  stream, 
ehoked  up  with  rocks  asid  stones,  was  half « foot 
deep. 

Julie's  brother  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  Chaxlef , 
strange  to  s&y,  still  lived.  His  fall  had  been 
somewhat  brcicen  by  hb  enemy  fidling  under- 
most. They  were  discovered  by  a  fishemum, 
who  was  out  eariy  to  supply  the  hotels  at  the 
baths  with  trout.  He  hurried  off*  for  assistance, 
and  they  were  conveyed  to  the  cottage  of  Julie*s 
mother.  I  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  -saw 
that  there  was  not  the  least  hope  for  the  mangled 
survivor.  He  told  me  before  he  died,  that  he 
had  unhappily  lost  the  address  Julie  had  given 
him ;  but  that,  in  hopes  she  might  have  gone  to 
inquire  at  the  post-office  in  Pau,  he  had  addressed 
letter  after  letter  to  her  at  the  Poete  Restante, 
where,  he  doubted  not,  they  still  remained.  It 
was  in  her  arms,  with  his  brad  on  her  bosom,  and 
his  chUd  holding  one  of  his  hands,  that  he  died. 

I  never  shall  forget  that  girl's  curses  against 
her  brother.  I  never  shall  forget  how  she  ve- 
fused  to  be  separated  from  his  body,  how  she 
clung  to  it,  how  she  raved  and  swooned^  or  the 
terrible  brain-fever  that  supervened;  from  the 
time  of  her  recovery  to  this  hour,  her  face  has 
retained  the  bloodless  hue  yoamust  have  noticed. 
She  and  her  boy  are  provided  for  by  Charles's 
parents,  to  whom  I  wrote,  by  his  desire.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Plrotestant  burying^ground  at  Pau ; 
and  four  times  a  year  a  firesh  crovm  of  bright 
immortelles  is  found  on  the  railings  which  suf- 
round  his  grave. 

I  thanked  my  companion  for  his  story ;  and 
we  parted. 


THE  REPRIEVE;  OR.  THE  WILD  JUS- 
TICE OP  REVENGE. 
IN  the  year  18 — ,  the  body  of  a  beautiful  boy, 
of  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  was  fomkl 
drowned  in  a  quarry  hole  in  the  county  of         , 
in  which  I  was  then  stationed.     Some  marks, 
which  might  have  been  of  violence,  or  received 


looked  more  like  the  former,  made  it  desirable 
tliat  the  inquest  should  be  conducted  with  the 
strictest  and  most  searching  minuteness. 

Having  heard  of  the  occurrence  at  an  eariy 
hour  in  the  morning,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  airive  before 
any  crowd  had  coUeeted  which  might  have  al- 
tered the  appearance  of  the  place,  so  as  to  firus- 
txate  me  in  making  such  observations  as  might 
be  of  use  in  tracing  the  melancholy  event  to  its 
source.  It  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
purely  accidental ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  the 
bsy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  place 
for  the  amusement  of  fishing,  I  was  not  prepared 
to  think  otherwise;  besides,  Edward  O'Connor 
-««nch  was  his  name— was  very  justly  a  prime 
fitvorite  with  the  whole  parish,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suppose  any  motive  for  viol^ice  to- 
ward him.  I,  however,  made  the  poHce  form  a 
eoidon  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  people, 
who  had  by  this  time  begun  to  assemble  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  and  by  this  means,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  member  of  the  force, 
I  was  enabled  to  make  such  observations  as  the 
place  admitted  of^  and  the  nature  of  the  facts  re- 
quired. We  found  evident  marks  of  footsteps  upon 
one  part  of  the  bank  which  could  not  have  been 
the  boy*s — they  were  those  of  a  man*s  shoe,  with 
the  usual  descrq>tion  of  naib  worn  by  the  coun- 
tiy  people ;  there  were  also  the  m^rks  of  a  foot 
without  any  shoe,  but  whidi  appeared  to  have 
had  a  stocking  on ;  and  what  struck  me  as  most 
remarkable  was,  that  in  every  instance  the  mark 
s£  this  foot  proved  to  be  that  of  the  left,  nor  eould 
we^  upon  tiis  most  minute  search,  find  one  of 
those  latter  marks  made  by  the  right  foot,  while 
ftose  which  were  marked  by  the  shoes  were  right 
and  left  indiscriminately.  There  was  also  a  small 
fishing-rod  found  upon  the  bank,  broken.  On 
examining  the  body,  there  were  found  one  or 
two  cuts,  as  if  inflicted  by  sharp  stones,  upon 
Iho  foea  and  forehead,  and  the  tops  of  the  fingers 
were  much  torn,  apparently  in  the  efibrt  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  sides  of  the  recks,  in  the  struggle 
between  life  and  death ;  but  there  was  one  cut 
«pon  the  back  of  the  head  which  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  accoimt  for.  A  surgeon  was  examined, 
who  stated  that  none  of  the  wounds  were  suffi- 
cient to  have  caused  death,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  Author  evidence,  a  verdict  of  "  Found 
diowned"  was  recorded.  Although  I  could  not 
quarrel  with  the  verdict,  my  mind  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  upon  the  subject. 

This  boy  was  the  son  of  a  very  respectable 
man,  named  Thomas  O'Connor,  who  had,  some 
years  before,  proved  successfiil  as  a  rival  in  courts 
Aip  with  a  man  named  Terence  Delany.  De- 
Jinv  was  a  tall,  handsome,  active  young  man, 
ana  a  great  fitvorite  among  a  certain  class  of 
yooDg  women  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was, 
however,  wild,  thoughtless,  and  unprindpled, 
and  his  habits  and  occupations  were  such  as  to 
oause  the  goneral  remark,  that  he  would  never 
ton  out  well    Certain  it  is,  that  no  cock-fight, 


m  uie  paiuu  woicu  wm«  u%n  gw  up  sua  conauct- 
ed  by  Terence  Delany ;  and  it  was  soon  plainly 
foretold,  that  if  he  did  not  diange  his  ways,  they 
would  bring  him  to  disgrace  and  shame. 

O'Connor  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this ;  he  was 
a  cheerful,  gay,  industrious,  well-principled  young 
man,  the  pnde  of  hie  fatherjs  cottage,  uid  the  de- 
light of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  only  son, 
and  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  and  although  not  so 
tall  or  so  handsome  as  Delany,  it  was  no  great 
wonder  that  upon  a  fair  comparison  of  their  re- 
spective merits,  backed  as  be  was  by  the  good 
word  of  every  body,  he  should  have  carried  the 
heart  of  Mary  M*Kenzie*^who  was  a  good,  sensi- 
ble giri — in  opposition  to  his  handsomer,  but  less 
worthy  rival. 

Delany  had  early  perceived  that  his  game  was 
lost  if  left  to  honorable  competition  between  him 
and  O'Connor;  and  pretdliding  not  to  have  taken 
his  failure  to  heart  in  any  way,  or  indeed  to  have 
entertained  any  fiirther  aspirations  or  intentions 
towmrd  the  object  of  their  common  addresses,  did 
an  in  his  power  to  conciliate  O'Connor,  and,  if 
possible,  to  create  at  least  a  fair  understanding 
between  them,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  induce 
him  to  join  him  and  his  conqwnions  in  their 
amusements,  representing  them  as  innocent  and 
manly,  fitted  for  youqg  men  of  their  class  and 
time  of  life,  but  with  the  deep  and  secret  hope  of 
leading  him,  st^  by  step,  into  disgrace,  or  per- 
haps into  committing  some  transportable  crime» 
so  as  to  get  the  stage  clear  for  himself  altogether. 
O'Coimor  was,  however,  proof  against  all  his 
temptations,  and,  ere  long,  became  the  husband 
of  Mary  M*Kenaie. 

Delany  now,  stnng  by  voxation,  disappoint* 
ment,  and  wounded  pride,  plunged  more  reck- 
lessly than  ever  into  excesses;  though  toward 
O'Connor  ho  became,  peifai^  even  more  than 
usu^ly  civil,  although  a  vow  of  revenge,  which 
was  limited  neither  as  to  extent  nor  time,  was 
registered  in  his  heart  against  him.  Annoyed, 
too,  by  the  jests  and  bantering  of  his  companions 
at  his  want  of  success*  he  became  irritated  and 
morose,  and  more  abandoned  in  his  character 
every  day,  giving  way  to  the  worst  passions  of 
his  nature ;  so  that  it  was  not  without  justice  ho 
became  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  most  of 
the  daring  outrages^  which  took  place  not  only 
in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  but  within  a 
range  of  some  miles.  It  was  evident  that  this, 
with  a  police  force  in  the  district,  which,  even  at 
the  eariy  period  of  which  I  speak,  had  become 
well-orgaxiized  and  efficient,  could  not  go  on  v«ry 
long  without  being  detected;  and,  accordingly, 
one  night  Delany  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of 
carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  carcass  of  t^  sheep 
which  he  had  just  slaughtered,  and  divided  with 
his  guilty  associates.  This  was  a, crime  which 
had  just  then  become  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
that  district,  and  very  little  doubt  was  now  enter* 
tained  that  the  ringleader  had  been  caught,  and 
that  a  remedy  for  ^  evil  was  at  hand. 

About  two  hours  previous  to  Delany's  having 
been  detected  in<tho  above  aot,  a,  turf-stack  ia 


and  consumed,  and  strong  tnspicton  rested  upon 
Delany  as  the  author,  as  a  commencement  to  the 
night*s  work  in  which  the'  sheep  was  killed.  Upon 
this  latter  case,  O'Connor  was,  unfortunately, 
obliged  to  be  brought  forward  in  evidence  against 
him,  and  on  being  examined,  swore  that  he  had 
been  from  home  on  the  night  his  turf-stack  was 
burned,  and  on  his  return,  at  a  bte  hour,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  he  met  Delany  at  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road,  with  something  like  a  sack  or 
bag  across  his  shoulder — this  was  at  the  comer 
•f  a  shoit  lane  leading  into  the.field  in  which  the 
sheep  was  killed,  and  he  saw  I^elany  turning  out 
of  the  huie  into  the  road  before  he  knew  who  it 
was ;  that  iH>on  Delany  perceiving  him,  he  ap- 
peared very  much  annoyed  and  confused,  and 
•wora  an  oath  that,  **  go  when  he  would,  O'Con- 
nor was  there  before  him ;"  upon  which  the  other 
replied,  **  The  next  place  you  go,  I  hope  I'll  nei- 
ther be  there  before  nor  after  you."  This  was 
corroborated  by  the  person  who  was  in  company 
with  O'Connor  at  the  time,  and  with  the  evidence 
of  the  police,  who  shortly  after  apprehended  De- 
lany. He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years*  transportation.  Upon  his  being  removed 
from  the  dock,  he  looked  fiercely  at  O'Connor, 
who  was  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning ;  yourself 
or  your  son  may  be  at  home  before  me.'* 

More  than  two  years  beyond  the  term  for 
which  Delany  had  been  transported  had  expired, 
and  nothing  had  as  yet  been  heard  of  him,  wjiich 
was  indeed  a  subject  of  much  joy  to  the  whole 
■eighborhood.  O'Connor  had  four  children,  of 
whom  Edward,  the  bo3i  found  drowned,  had  been 
the  eldest,  and  peace  and  happiness  pervaded  the 
whole  district,  until  the  latter,  at  least,  was  in- 
terrupted by  that  melancholy  event. 

Edward  O'Connor  had  frequently  gone  over 
to  his  aunt's,  who  lived  not  far  off,  and  who  was 
▼ery  fond  of  him ;  and  as  he  had,  in  case  of  wet 
or  severe  weather,  often  remained'  then  for  the 
night,  his  absence  on  the  occasion  in  question 
auggested  nothing  more  in  the  minds  of  his  father 
or  mother,  till  they  wen  aroused  from  their  sleep 
at  day-break  the  next  morning,  by  the  sad  intel- 
figenee  of  what  had  happened. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things,  and 
poor  little  O'Connor  had  been  some  five  or  six 
weeks  numbered  with  the  sleeping  dead,  when 
at  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  pdieeman,  who 
stated  that  Thomas  O'Connor  was  below  stairs, 
and  wished  to  speak  with  me  in  all  haste.  I  in^ 
stantly  ordered  him  to  b»  sent  up,  at  the  same 
time  dressing  myself  as  quickly  as  possible.  On 
entering  the  room,  he  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  beholding 
him  was,  that  the  p6or  fellow  was  out  of  his  mind 
'-madness  was  in  every  feature.  I  asked  him 
with  as  much  calmness  as  I  couU  assume,*'  What 
was  the  matter  1  what  he  had  to  comnmnicate  V* 
He  ttinied  full  upou  i\.,i  ,  n^Jii;  i^Lii  ii  ^iulit !  Hjm 
eyei  flashed  fire^  his  hmds  were  deficlu'tt*  hit 
teeth  set  firmly  togelber.  and  bis  whole  frame 
cORTUiied  with  fury. 


IS  now  toe  matter:" 

*«  Murder !  murder !"  he  whispered,  placing  his 
mouth  close  to  my  ear.  **  Delany  I"  he  then  cried 
aloud,  still  clenching  his  fists,  and  rolling  his 
blood-shot  eyeballs,  which  nearly  started  from 
their  sockets. 

**  For  God's  sake,  O'Connor,  be  calm,"  said  I, 
*<  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that—" 

<(  Calm— <alm — ^reason  to  suppose — calm  !*'  ha 
cried,  looking  at  me  as  if  I  myself  had  been  the 
murderer.  "  Reason  tosuppose !"  he  repeated, "  I 
know  it — ^I  ought  to  have  known  it  from  the  first 
— ^*tis  done — 'twas  he,  the  bird  of  he|l,  'twas  he; 
but  this  world's  range  shall  be  too  small  to  hide 
him  from  my  vengeance.  My  boy,  my  boy,  my 
murdered  bc^ !"  imd  he  strode  through  the  room 
with  finntic  gestures. 

Then  was  no  use  in  speaking  to  him  until  this 
fit  of  fury  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  and  I 
stood,  silently  meditating  upon  the  possibility  of 
such  being  the  fiict,  wh^  crossed  my  mind  not 
now  for  the  first  time.  At  length  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tean,  crying 
aghin — "  My  boy,  my  boy,  my  murdered  boy  I" 

I  was  gUd  to  sea  the  tears,  and  once  mon  en- 
treated hun  to  be  calm,  stating  that  the  law  would 
assuredly  overtake  Delany,  if  he  wen  guilty. 
The  woid  "if"  again  roused  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  seeing  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in,  I 
regretted  that  I  had  used  it. 

"  The  Uw !"  he  cried,  **  the  Uw !  if-^— but  I 
want  no  law ;  I'U  have  no  law ;  these  hands — 
these  hands  alone,"  and  suddenly  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  befon  I  oouJd  prevent  him, 
ho  swore  a  fearful  and  appalling  oath  that  he 
would  seek  no  law,  or  have  no  law,  and  rest  not 
day  or  night,  till,  vnth  his  own  hands,  he  had 
avenged  the  blood  of  his  murdered  boy.  He 
would  have  proceeded,  apparently,  en  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  to  have  added  curses  to  his  oath, 
but  that  I  seized  him  round  the  body,  and  placing 
my  hand  upon  his  mouth,  again  implored  him  to 
be  calm,  assuring  him  that  hie  conduct  must  al- 
together frustrate  even  his  ovm  object,  and  pro> 
vent  our  very  best  endeavon  to  trace  Delany. 
This  had  the  desired  effect;  he  paused,  and 
whether  it  was  from  eonv^on,  or  with  ,a  view 
to  deceive  me,  I  could  not  say,  but  in  a  moment 
he  became  wonderfully  calm ;  and  he  who  had 
hitherto  been  like  a  hungry  tiger,  raging  for  his 
piey,  had  now  become  mUd  and  gentle.as  a  lamb. 

"  Tell  OM  that  again,"  he  said,  "  penuade  ma 
b«t  of  that,  and  you  shall  lead  me  like  a  child." 

Of  course  I  was  delighted  that  I  had  hit  upon 
so  fortunate  an  expression,  and  with  the  eSeet 
which  It  produced  upon  him.  It  was,  in  foc^ 
the  thing  which  was  most  likely  to  tend  to  the 
success  of  any  pthrt  to  bring  the  perpetrator  of 
this  mysterious  murder  (if  such  indeed  it  was)  to 
justice ;  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  any  tlung  ; 
likfi  rashness,  or  ev^n  an  admitted  knowled^re  of 
ihv  Caft  upon,  tlit*  partui  U'CiJumur  (ir  Uie  tiulhof- 
illcB,  mipj[lit  forever  frustrate  our  eictlioTti  \  m>^ 
CTPcy»  flfid  an  app^K'nt  i^orance  of  the  fact^  b^ 
in^  tndtii>enflabie  to  mau/e  success. 


M  calB  and  twgfiMa  m  1  eoQU 

I  pCSBQWy  umfCfCf'f  9M   I  tlMVl^rt, 

,  a  Mea&j  thowgfc  ongrpwui  de- 
I  wf  pttwoutl  mcB^ssocttin  pucsBreoee 
to  Ihe  taid^  JMtiee  oT  tbe  Isw,  and  DOW  and  Umo 
•  bitter  Male,  M*  allofetbcr  miaUied  to  Mtsi&e- 
titB,  CBfM  vpon  hii  iip,  afl  if  antiriparing  the 
H^ocy  0^  aoMe  Aj|wifatc  and  fingfalibl  deod.  Har* 
m^  wfpauw^  aeClled  tiua  point  m  hia  own  nund, 
ht  mA^omnwhm  I  bade  faim,  and  deCaikd  the 
gnoMimhe  had  fiv  auppoaiug that  hia  child  had 
beea  mmdaed,  and  w^  he  believed  that  Deknj 
waatheaethoroCthedeed.  He  told  me  that  a 
tiaTeiiDf  peddler  with  whom  he  waa  well  ac- 
^vainted,  had  just  Tetmned  from  the  North,  and 
had  called  at  Ub  hooae,  aa  waa  hia  freqoent  eoa- 
Com;  that  he  had  on  thia  Qocaaian  made  a  atate- 
ment  to  him  whidi  left  no  doubt  whatever  upon 
hie  mind  of  the  &ct.  The  man  had  promised  to 
lemain  at  O'Connor'a  until  morning,  and  to  re- 
main op  nntil  be  ahould  return  from  me  with  in- 
atmctione  aa  to  what  waa  beat  to  be  done;  I 
therefore  prepared  myaelf,  and  at  once  accom- 
panied him,  not  «  little  glad  that  it  waa  such 
an  hour  of  the  night  aa  would  prevent  obaerva- 
tion. 

On  anirhig  at  the  hooae  I  foond  the  peraon 
he  had  men^Mmed  in  a  chair,  aaleep  bj  the  fire. 
0*Connor  awoke  him,  when  I  recognized  him  as 
a  man  with  whom  I  waa  already  in  aome  degree 
acquainted,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ing through  the  country  seOing  linena,  table- 
cloths, toweling,  dec.  He  bric^  told  me  his 
story ;  and  it  was  one  which,  indeed,  left  not  the 
ahadow  of  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  Edward 
0*Coniior  had  been  murdered  in  the  most  in- 
human manner,  and  by  Delany.  The  words 
I  had  myself  heard  him  utter  more  than  nine 
years  before,  when  convicted  of  dieep-stealing, 
came  most  forcibly  and  fearfully  back  upon  my 
mind. 

As  the  peddler*s  story  will  be  briefly  stated  in 
fts  proper  place,  I  shall  not  now  advert  to  it  fur- 
ther. I  may  add,  however,  that  he  was  a  re- 
apectable  and  well-informed  man  for  his  sUtion, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  to  the  north  of  Ireland  with  a  horse  and 
tax-cart,  purchaaing  linens,  table-dotha,  towels, 
dec.,  which  he  made  sale  of  again  upon  his  re- 
turn tour  through  the  country;  and  he  was  a 
person  the  truth  of  whose  statement  waa  not 
likely  to  be  called  in  question.  He  appeared 
mucik  distressed  at  the  melancholy  event  which 
had  occurred.  Edward  O'Connor  had  been  a 
great  favorite  with  him;  and  he  seemed  willing 
to  undergo  any  personal  inconvenience  to  assist 
hi  bringing  the  guilty  author  to  justice.  Having 
heard  this  man's  statement  I  left  him,  desiring 
that  he  would  not  open  his  lips  upon  the  aubject 
to  any  person  whatever,  and  that  he  would  drive 
to  my  house  about  ten  o*clock  on  the  following 
morning  with  his  stock  of  goods,  which,  as  he 
had  heretofore  occasionally  done  it,  would  not 
create  any  suspicion.  He  did  so  accordingly; 
and  before  he  left  I  had  his  informatiotis  most 


1  bad  aeat  cnly  tbM  nMomig. 

The  next  gnat  object  waa  to  aecore  DeUiiy. 
It  waa  DOW  cotain  that  he  had  returned  from 
hia  tcna  having  expired;  and  it 
~iat  he  had  moidered  young 
0*Comior,  but  where  waa  he  to  be  found !  Ex- 
cept upon  the  evening  in  qneatiao,  he  had  never 
been  aeeo,  and  then,  ao  for  as  we  ceuld  yet  leara, 
by  M*Gondiy  the  peddler  only.  He  waa  not 
auppuaed  to  be,  nor  waa  he  spoken  of  as  having 
rettnned  from  abroad — ao  for  from  it,  indeed,  that 
it  waa  onivesMlly  believed  throughout  the  dia- 
tnct  he  had  not  mA  would  not  return.  Matters 
coBtJnped  thua  for  nearly  fourBaonths;  and  both 
O'Coooor  and  myaelf  began  to  despair  of  success, 
when  the  poet  one  morning  brongtit  me  a  curioua- 
lookmg  kttw  from  Swm^nd,  of  which  the  foW 
lowing  ia  a  copy: 

**  Six — I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  Belany 
ia  in  custody  in  this  town.  You  bad  better  lose 
no  time  in  f^*"«»g  here,  as  he  is  only  sent  to 
jail  for  a  week  for  cutting  a  couple  of  young-ash 
trees  in  a  gentleman's  plantation  near  this;  he 
gave  his  name  to  be  James  M^Guiro.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  court,  where  I  waa  waiting  to  speak 
to  a  good  customer  of  mine  who  was  sitting  upon 
the  l^ch,  and  I  knew  the  villain  the  moment  I 
saw  him,  but  I  aaid  nothing  when  I  found  that 
he  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  week.  There*s  no  doubt 
in  life  but  he's  the  man ;  so  make  no  delay,  and 
111  wait  here  till  you  come,  or  until  I  get  a  letter 
from  you. — Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Jaxss  M*Conchy." 

It  is  needlcM  to  aay  that  I  started  by  the  very 
next  coach;  and  at  the  end  often  daya  I  had  the 
aatiafaction  to  aee  Delany  in  the  county  jail  of 

,  to  which  he  vraa  fiilly  committed  for  the 

nrarder  of  Edward  O'Connor. 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived,  and  I  stood 
before  the  dockwhile  Delany  waa  arraigned.  He 
pleaded  **  Not  guilty"  in  rather  a  bold  and  confi- 
dent tone-^arising,  I  should  say,  from  ignorance 
that  the  peddler  was  a  witneaa  against  him.  Upon 
hearing,  however,  the  name  Jamea  M*Conchy 
whispmd  at  the  crown  aide  of  the  bar  he  turned 
ashy  pale ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  be  leaned  against 
the  rails  for  support.  The  witneaaea  were  fow. 
Thomas  O'Connor,  the  boy's  fother,  was  the  first 
He  merely  proved  to  the  finding  of  the  body,  aad 
to  its  iden^  as  his  son  Edward.  I  was  the 
next  vritness  myself,  and  proved  to  the  marks  of 
the  ahoes,  and  the  footsteps  aa  of  a  left  fiDot  with 
a  stocking  on,  as  described  at  the  commenoo* 
ment. 

James  M*Conchy  the  peddler  was  then  swam 
and  examined.— -Had  known  theprisoner  for  some 
years ;  had  seen  him  <«ce  or  twice  at  O'Con- 
nor's house  sonM  years  ago ;  vritnesa  waa  trav- 
eling late  in  the  evening  on  the  1 5th  of  Sep- 
tember laat  in  the  neighborhood  of  O'Connor's ; 
it  might  be  a  mile,  or  perhaps  more,  from  it ;  ba- 
lieved  the  place  was  called  Crosdeen ;  saw  a  man 
standing  over  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  aand- 
pit  or  quarry-hole ;  it  was  inside  a  hedgerow  to 


evidence  againi 
<*and  thecal 
doubt  he  woaI( 
ctMs  ai  legaid 
A  meeting  hai 
morrow  utem 
and  the  Attorn 
the  judge  who 
ed  to  attend; 
He  feared  niu( 
the  hour  fixec 
might  not  turn 
undoubtedlj,  i 
morning. 

This  evening 
nay  way  to  see 
ther  O'Donoho 
weeping,  and  t 
lie  met  me,  an( 
I  turned  with 
with  him  for  t 
given  up  all  ho 
of  the  law  ;  th 
repent  of  his  si 
was  in  a  moro 
mind,  upon  wl 
least  effect,  exi 
He  had  not  onl 
O'Connor,  but  c 
exulting  mannc 
had,  in  no  one 
repentance  or  i 
the  unfortunate 
it  was  an  awfo 
«uch  a  state.  I 
and  continued  ^ 
pardon  him !  C 

"Mad  or  n 
thing,"  said  I, 
a  state." 

Iwasprooeei 
few  steps  furtfa 
kind  me,  and  a 
his  hat,  told  m 
O'Donoboe  go 
JaU.  It  was  £ 
to  see  me,  and 
turnkey  openii 
said  I.  **  He 
lany  at  once, 
say  the  world  i 
to-morrow.** 

if  Mr. ha 

he  had  not.  I- 
said  he  had. 
•aid,  "  If  there 
not  wait  to  be  i 
I'll  show  you— 
O'Connor,  if  ht 
Delany  can  do 
more  of  that  tc 
I  did  murder  ] 
his  dying  cries 
I  might  have 
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execuuon.  i  u>ia.  ner  lo  Tecum  wiuiouc  aeiaji 
to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  that  I  would  go 
over  in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  speak  with 
lum. 

O'Connor  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
my  quarters  ;  and  I  got  to  his  house  about  nine 
o'clock.  I  found  him  just  rising  up  from  his 
supper,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  me  at  ail  ex- 
cited,  or  in  the  state  of  mind  described  by  his 
wife ;  but  then  I  recollected  what  she  said  about 
his  having  become  much  quieter,  and  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  cause.  I  told  him  I  had  been 
very  busy  all  day,  but  could  not  resist,  even  at 
that  late  hour,  calling  over  to  see  him  and  ask 
how  he  was — ^knowing  how  his  mind  must  suffer 
under  such  painful  circumstances.  He  thanked 
me,  and  said  he  was  much  better ;  that  he  had 
been  in  a  very  wretched  state  all  day,  but  he 
could  not  help  it,  he  was  ao  fretted.' .  I  said  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  that  he  must  not 
permit  himself  to  get  excited — it  would  soon  be 
all  over,  and  he  ought  now  to  divest  his  mind  of 
all  malice  or  ill-will  toward  tl|e  unfortunate  being 
who  was  about  to  be  hurried  into  eternity  as  a 
punishment,  as  well  as  to  answer  for  all  his 
crimes. 

"  I've  tried  it,  Pve  tried  it,"  he  swd.  "  I  have 
nearly  broken  my  heart  tiyingto  forgive  that  man ; 
but  I  cant,  I  can't — it's  no  use.  Oh,  my  boy ! 
my  boy !  my  darling  murdered  boy !" 

I  shall  not  here  detail  all  the  omversation 
which  passed  between  us,  or  the  arguments  used 
on  my  part  to  endeavor  to  bring  him  into  a  proper 
frame  of  mind.  There  was  something  about  him, 
however,  so  calm  and  collected,  and  so  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  expected,  that  might  hbve 
beeu  veiy  gratifying  had  I  not  suspected  the  sud- 
draness  of  the  change  from  what  Mrs.  O'Connor 
had  so  short  a  time  before  described  to  me ;  and  I 
thought  I  saw  a  lurking  resemblanoe  upon  his 
lips  to  the  bitter  smile  of  a  former  period,  with 
which  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  was  determined  to 
be  plain  with  him,  and  to  come  to  the  point  at 
once. 

"  O'Connor,'*  said  I,  '*  you  can  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  witness  that  uAfortuaate  man's  execu- 
tion to-morrow." 

**  I  did  intend  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,'*  he 
said,  *^^t  I  have  almost  changed  my  wish.  Did 
I  not  witness  the  sad,  unmerited  end  of  my  dar- 
ling, only  boy,  and  can  you  wish  to  deny  me  the 
8atisfeotion---and  you  know  how  poor  tJuU  satis- 
&ction  must  be— of  seeing  the  law  fulfilled  upon 
his  murderer  V* 

«'  I  do  wish  it,  O'Connor,"  said  I ;"  it  can  not 
be— it  shall  not  be.  You  must  not,  you  shall 
not  be  among  those  who  will  vritness  the  execu- 
tion." 

"Well,  be  it  so;  you  know  best  I'm  sure  you 
are  for  my  good ;  but,  oh !  remember  the — " 

"  Stop,  O'Connor,"  said  I,  "  you  must  pledge 
me  your  soleom  honor  that  you  inll  not  be  among 
the  crowd  which  will  asseiUble  to  witness  the  ex- 
ectttioa  to-morrew.    If  yon  do  not  give  me  this 


00  II." 

**  Do  not  fear,  then,"  said  he ;  **  it  is  not  my 
intention.  It  would  be  poor  satis&ction — but 
poor,  indeed — after  the  oath  I  swore,  merely  to 
see  the  villain  hanged ;  'twould  only  tell  me  that 

1  slept  upon  my  vow,  and  remind  me  that  my 
lips  were  peijured,  though  my  hands  were  dean. 
'Tis  past ;  I  pledge  what  you  require." 

** Enough,"  said  I,  "I  shall  depend  upon  yeur 
word.** 

**  You  may,  for  my  determination  is  now  fixed* 
and  I  promise  you  it  will  not  alter.** 

I  1^  him,  quite  satisfied  that  he  would  keep 
his  word. 

Time  and  the  hour  go  through  the  roughest 
day ;  and  that  &tal  morning  broke  upon  Terence 
Delany,  the  evening  of  which  was  destined  to 
dose  upon  his  grave.    I  waited  anxiously  the 

arrival  of  the  mail.    Mr. did  not  come,  as 

I  expected  he  would  have  done ;  there  was  a  let- 
ter, however,  from  him  to  me,  and  another  to  the 
sheriff.  He  stated  to  me  that,  up  to  the  motsent 
he  wrote  <a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  mail  start- 
ed), nothing  decisive  had  been  done,  but  he  was 
not  altogether  without  hope  of  ultimate  success. 
The  informations  in  the  several  cases  of  outrage 
to  which  the  convict  had  referred,  had  been  sent 
for  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown's  office,  and  wero  to 
be  considered.  He  had  written  to  the  sheriff  lo 
say  how  matters  stood,  and  to  request  he  would 
delay  the  execution  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment— as,  should  a  reprieve  be  obtained  too  late 
for  the  post,  which,  if  obtained  at  all,  was  mort 
likely  to  be  the  case,  he  would  send  it  throu^ 
the  whole  way  by  special  express,  and  for  which 
purpose  he  had  written  to  prepare  horses  at  the 
several  posting  stages  along  the  road. 

The  jail  bell  rang  twelve  o'dock,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hour  drew  nigh.  The  numbers 
that  had,  from  an  early  period  of  the  morning, 
collected  in  front  of  the  jail,  were  now  increasing 
every  moment,  and  vast  numbers  hurried  along 
every  approach  that  could  command  a  view  of 
the  gallows.  Walls,  gates,  windows,  the  tops  of 
houses  were  crowded — even  trees  in  the  adja- 
cent fields  and  lanes  afforded  an  elevated  posi- 
tion for  crowds  of  men  and  boys — all,  all  assem- 
bled through  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  execution ; 
and  I  question  whether  there  was  one  person 
among  the  many  thousands  collected  who  stood 
there  with  the  feelings  proper  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  door  from  the  press-room  to  the  drop 
stood  open— one  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to 
a  pully  some  two  or  three  feet  above,  while  the 
other  end  passed  into  the  press-rocun;  thus  it 
occasionally  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  vrind,  and 
at  every  jerk  men's  minds  wero  fimcying  how 
that  other  end  was  about  being  occupied.  The 
jail  bell  rang  one,  and  yet  the  criminal  had  not 
been  brought  forth,  and  the  crowd  began  to  won- 
der at  the  delay ;  and  as  time  crept  on  they  be- 
came weary,  and  evinced  signs  of  general  dis- 
satisfoction — ^indeed,  several  indications  of  dis- 
content had  been  exhibited  for  upward  of  the 


•f  the  whesly  he  launched  Delan j  into  eternity  ! 

In  order  to  explain  this  strange  and  most  un< 
looked  for  denouementy  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  take  my  readers  to  the  day  preceding  the 
execution,  and  narrate  what  happened  in  the  in- 
terral. 

It  may  appear  strange,  yet  such  is  the  fact, 
that'  up  to  this  late  period — Friday  night — ^when 
the  jail  was  finally  closed,  and  all,  save  perhaps 
the  miserable  culprit,  buried  in  sleep,  no  execu- 
tioner's services  had  been  engaged.  This  may 
have  arisen  from  a  belief  in  the  sherifiTs  mind, 
who  had  been  in  constant  communication  with 

Mr. ,  that  none  would  ultimately  be  required, 

and  none  had,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  intimated 
to  him  where  he  would  be  **  heard  of;"  but  so 
great  was  now  the  extremity  of  the  case,  and 
such  the  difficulty  in  procuring  one  as  the  hour 
approached,  that  the  sheriff  would  have  guaran- 
teed a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  services  of 
such  a  person.  He  had  the  day  before  sent  a 
special  messenger  a  distance  of  seventy  miles 
upon  a  mission  in  search  of  one,  but  he  had  not 
yet  returned ;  he  had  besides  given  instructions 
to  the  jailer — ^they  were  not  then  called  governors 
— to  procure  the  services  of  such  a  man  upon  any 
terms ;  up  to  this  moment,  however,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  do  so. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  on  this,  the  last  night 
that  Delany  was  destined  to  He  upon  a  bed — the 
wind  moaned  feebly  through  the  iron  bars  in  front 
of  the  jail ;  the  dim,  pale  moon  peeped  out  sud- 
denly now  and  then  from  behind  the  fleeting 
clouds,  upon  the  silent,  dismal  scene  below,  and 
as  quickly  hid  her  face  again — ^when  the  outer 
turnkey  and  watchman  of  the  jail  perceived  a 
man,  muflled  in  a  large  coat,  worn  as  a  cloak, 
and  a  low-ctowned  hat,  pass  up  and  down  several 
times  before  the  gate.  He  appeared  to  look  cau- 
tiously about  him  in  every  direction ;  at  length 
he  approached  nearer,  and  stopped  immediately 
beneath  the  gallows,  and  looking  up  for  some 
moments,  "  Never !"  he  cried,  stamping  his  foot, 
and  suddenly  walked  away.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded beyond  a  few  yards,  when,  stamping  his 
foot  again  more  violently,  •*  Coward  !"  ho  cried ; 
and  returned  directly  up  to  the  gate. 

"  Who  goes  there  1"  challenged  the  watch. 

**  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  jailer,'*  replied  thejnan: 

A  parley  then  ensued  between  them,  the  watch- 
man declaring  the  impossibility  of  disturbing  the 
jailer  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  without  knowing 
who  required  him,  and  the  nature  of  his  business ; 
and  the  stranger  firmly  declining  to  tell  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  any  but  the  jailer  himself; 
•*  to  whom,"  he  added,  "  his  business  was  of  the 
greatest  importance." 

The  turnkey,  failing  to  elicit  any  thing  more 
satisfactory  from  the  man,  and,  from  his  last  ex- 
pression, having  some  suspicion  suddenly  aroused 
within  him  that  he  might  be  the  sort  of  person 
they  were  in  want  of,  at  length  agreed  to  acquaint 
the  jailer ;  and  accordingly  did  so. 


temity  of  whose  services  he  just  then  stood  sq 
much  in  need ;  and,  dressing  himself  as  quickly 
as  possible,  he  hurried  to  the  gate.  As  a  neces- 
sary precaution,  however,  he  surveyed  the  stranger 
through  the  small  slide-window ;  and  having  sat- 
isfied himself  that  he  had  no  companion,  and  was, 
so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  unarmed,  he  desired 
him  to  be  admitted,  and  shown  after  him  into  the 
waiting-room.  Upon  entering,  the  man  appeared 
nervous  and  excited,  and  careful  not  to  remove 
the  mufiUng  from  about  his  face.  This  the  jailer 
did  not  muc]»  mind ;  he  was  not  surprised  at  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  he 
had  fonned.  Tie  a  trick  with  them  all,  thought 
he ;  more,  indeed,  from  haint  then  timidity,  his 
thoughts  added,  as  he  closed  the  door,  and  asked 
the  man  his  business.  Ho  replied,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  that  he  understood  "  there  was  a  man  to 
be  executed  on  the  following  day,  and  that  there 
was  great  need  of  a  person  to  perform  the 
task." 

The  jailer  admitted  that  such  were  the  facts, 
and  hoped  he  had  come  to  say  he  could  procure 
a  person  for  the  purpose — ^for  there  was  som^ 
thing  about  the  man  which  at  once  and  altogether 
forbade  the  supposition  that  he  would  hunself 
undertake  the  c^ce. 

**  None,"  he  replied,  **  except  I  perform  it  my- 
self" 

The  latter  looked  rather  surprised — at  least  he 
felt  so ;  but  being  well  pleased  at  the  pro^>ect  of 
so  awkward  a  difficulty  being  overcome,  proceed- 
ed to  ask,  "'if  he  was  up  to  his  business,  and 
what  would  be  his  terms  for  the  job." 

To  these  interrogatories  the  man  replied — 

**  My  terms  are  these :  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  machine  for  turning  off  the  murderer, 
and  to  be  asked  no  further  questions." 

**  But  what  are  your  tenns  with  regard  to 
cashi"  repeated  the  jailer. 

'*  I  have  been  already  paid  for  what  I  am  about 
to  perform,  and  I  require  nothing  more." 

He  paused,  and  his  quick  eye  glanced  round 
the  room  with  an  impatient  and  wild  anxiety. 

"  You  have  seen  the  sheriff,  theni"  observed 
the  jailer, 

**No,"  replied  the  man;  ''the  consideration 
for  which  I  came  here  to-night  has  been  supplied 
by  another  hand.  But  be  quick ;  accept  my  serv- 
ices at  once,  or  I  am  gone." 

There  was  something,  both  about  his  manner 
and  appearance,  which  the  jailer  had  never  before 
seen  in  a  member  oihxBprofe9$ion ;  and  although 
he  was  not  exactly  the  stamp  of  man  he  would 
have  selected  for  the  occasion  (had  choice  pei^ 
mitted),  there  appeared  in  this  case  to  be  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accept  his  services.  The  &ct, 
too,  of  his  having  declared  that  he  had  been  al- 
ready paid,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sheriff  had 
given  an  almost  unlimited  order  on  his  purse  for 
the  same  purpose,  presented  an  opportunity  of 
very  fairly  pocketing  a  round  sum,  which  did  not 
often  occur,  and  which  the  worthy  jailer  did  not 


wiuniatny  wuu   uvniuij.       x^wrm   «jrranger  was  » 

dtimsiljf-buUt  fellow,  five  feet  ten  in  height,  thir- 
ty-eight yean  old,  with  foxy  hair,  a  high  color, 
•od  amall  cunning  gray  eyes.  He  was  accused 
of  having  strangled  his  wife,  cat  up  the  body 
into  pieces,  and  then,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
crime,  set  fire  to  the  house,  where  his  three  chil- 
dren perished.  Sudh  an  aocumuialion  of  horrors 
had  shed  quite  a  romantic  halo  round  their  per- 
petrator. JLadies  of  tank  and  &shion  flocked  to 
the  jail  to  look  at  him ;  and  his  autograph  was 
in  wondeHiil  request,,  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  Madame  Cesarine  Langelot,  the  lioness  of 
the  district,  possessed  some  words  of  his  writing 
m  her  album,  placed  between  a  ballad  by  a  pn>> 
fsssor  of  rhetoric  and  a  problem  by  the  engineer- 
ia-chief  of  the  department ;  neither  gentlemen, 
to  say,  the  truth,  being  much  flattered  by  such 
dose  juxtapositicm.  with  the  interesting  pet-pris- 
oner. 

When  Pierre  Granger,  with  his  lowering  brow 
and  air  of  stoHd  cunning,  Was  placed  in  the  dock, 
the  names  of  twdte  jurors  were  drawn  by  lot, 
and  the  president  demanded  of  the  counsel  on 
either  side,  whether  they  wished  to  exercise  their 
right  of  challenge.  Both  declined  ofising  any 
objection  to  twelve  such  honorable  names;  but 
the  attomey-genexal  added,  that  he  would  require 
the  drawing  of  a  supplementary  juron  It  was 
doqe,  and  on  the  paper  appeared  the  name  of 
Majtr  Vemor.  At  the  sound,  a  alight  murmur 
was  h^drd  among  the  spectators;  while  MM. 
Tourangia^  and  Lepenrier  exchanged  a  rapid 
giwMse.  wl^  seemed  to  say;  "Will  not  you 
challenge  him  V  But  neither  of  them  did  so ;  an 
officer  conduoteft  Major  Vemor  into  his  ai^^oint- 
ed  place,  and  amid«vproibund  silence  the  indict- 
ment was  read. 

Major  Vemor  bad  livei  in  the  town*  during 
the  last  two  years.  Every  one  gave  him  the 
military  title,  yet  none  coald  tdl^heUf  or  where, 
or  whom  he  had  served.  He  s«emed  to  have 
neither  &mily  nor  friends ;  and  whea  any  of  his 
acquaintances  ventured  to  sound  htm  oi»  the  sub- 
ject, he  always  replied  in  a  manner  hy  no  xieans 
calouktted  to  encourage  curiosity.  ^'  I>o  /  trour 
ble  my  head  about  your  afiairsl'*  he  would  ssy. 
**  Your  shabby  old  town  suits  me  well  enough  m 
a  residence,  but  if  you  don't  think  I  have  a  right 
to  live  in  it,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  etniviw^e 
you  of  the  fact  at  daybreak  to-morrow  morning 
with  gun,  sword,  or  pistol."  Major  Vemor  was 
precisely  the  Tery  man  to  keep  his  word :  the  few 
persons  who  had  entered  his  lodgings,  reported 
that  his  bedroom  resembled  an  armory,  so  fully  was 
it  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  murderous  weapons. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  seemed  a  very  respect- 
able sort  of  man,  regular  in  his  habits,  punctual 
in  his  payments,  and  ibnd  of  smoking  excellent 
dgani  sent  him,  he  used  to  say,  by  a  friend  in 
Havana.  He  was  tall,  excessively  thin,  bald, 
and  always  dressed  in  black ;  his  mustaches  curl- 
ed t^apoint;  and  he  invariably  wore  his  hat  cock- 
ed over  has  light  ear.    In  the  evenings,  he  used 


WHA  me  compmny,  mnsuiuig  aasoroea  u  nis 
newspaper  until  the  dock  stiu^  ten,  when  ho 
lit  his  cigar,  twisted  his  mustaches,  and  with  • 
stifll^  silent  bow  took  his  departure.  It  sometime* 
happened  that  one  of  the  company,  bolder  than 
the  others,  said,  "  Good-night,  mi^  t'*  Then 
the  major  would  stop,  fix  his  giay  eye  on  the 

Baker,  and  reply,  "Good-night,  monsieur;" 
but  in  so  rude  and  angry  a  tone,  that  the  worda 
sounded  more  like  a  mialedictien  than  a  polite 
salutation. 

It  was  remariied,  that  whoever  thus  Tmtured 
to  address  the  major,  was,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening,  the  ^ctim  of  some  strange  ill- 
luck.  .  He  regularly  lost  at  play,  was  sure  to 
knofk  his  elbow  through  a  handsome  lamp  or 
vase,  or  in  some  way  to  get  entangled  in  a  mis- 
adventure. So  firmly  were  the  |^od  townsfolk 
persuaded  that  the  major  possessed  an  **evil 
eye,*'  that  their  coamion  expression,  when  any 
one  met  with  a  misfortune,  was:  "He  must 
have  said  *  good-night'  ts  the  m^or !" 

This  mysterious  character  dined  every  day  ai 
the  ordinary  of  the  Grown  Hotel,  and  although 
habitually  dlcnt,  seemed  usually  contented  with 
the  iut.  One  day,  however,  aAer  having  eaten 
some  hread-soup,  he  cast  his  eye  along  the  table, 
fh>vraed,  and  calling  the  host,  said :  "  How  come* 
it  that  the  dinner  to-day  is  entirely  meagre?" 

**  Monsieur,  no  doubt,  Ibrgets  that  thb  is 
Good-Friday." 

**  Send  me  up  two  mutton  chops." 

*^  Impossible,  major ;  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
meat  to  be  had  at  any  butcher'a  in  the  town." 

**  Let  me  have  some  fowl." 

'*  That  is  not  to  be  had  either." 

"  What  a  set  of  fools !"  exclaimed  the  major, 
striking  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table  with  sudi 
force  that  the  bottles  reeled  and  rocked,  just  as 
if  all  the  wine  in  their  bodies  had  got  into  their 
heads.  Then  he  called  the  waiter,  and  said; 
''  Baptiste,  go  to  my  lodging,  and  bring  me  the 
inlaid  carabine  which  hangs  over  my  pillow*." 

The  poor  host  trembled,  and  grew  very  pale, 
when  Baptists  returned  with  a  double-barnled 
gun,  beautifoUy  inlaid  with  silver.  The  major 
coolly  examined  the  locks,  put  <»n  fresh  caps, 
cooked  both  barrels,  and  walked  out,  followed  at 
«  respectfol  distancs  by  the  guests  and  inmates 
of  Uie  hotd.  Not  for  off  st<^  an  old  ivy-man- 
tled thurch,  whose  angular  projections  were 
haunted  ^y  many  ravens :  two  large  ones  flew 
out  of  a  turret  just  as  the  major  came  up  and 
took  aim  for  a  double  shot.  Down  tumbled  both 
the  unclean  birds  at  hlalMt. 

"  Sacrebleu  /"  cried  he,  pidung  them  up ;  *•  I'm 
regularly  sold — they're  quite  leas !" 

He  returned  to  the  hotel,  and,  according  to  his 
express  orders,  one  moiety  of  hit  iU-omened  booty 
was  dressed  in  a  savory  stew,  and  the  ether  sim- 
ply roasted.  Of  both  dishes  he  partook  so  heart- 
ily, that  not  a  vestige  of  either  remained,  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  eaten  mora  rrlishiny 
food. 
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towanl  tHe  acreea.  "  veij  weu,"  sue  Mua,  Wr 
tering  a  deliberate  unlnith  with  her  Upe,  while 
ktet  mad  waa  laade  up  what  to  <k>— **  very  well ; 
what  did  you  aay  you  wanked  for  itl"  He  le- 
pealed  the  aum ;  she  took  out  exactly  hali^  and 
laid  the  ihiiiiiig  temptation  on  the  table  before 
him. 

**  Have  you  the  heart,  Miea  Hownley,"  he  aaid, 
while  fingering,  rather  than  counting  the  money 
— «*  have  you  the  heart  to  ofier  me  auch  a  little 
ioT  auch  a  great  deal  1" 

"  If  you  have  the  heart  to  aell  it,  I  may  have 
the  heart  to  ofier  auch  a  price,"  ahe  answered, 
with  a  light  laugh ;  '*  and  it  it  only  a  dbun kaeo^s 

■IlLI  !*' 

Peter  Croft  daahed  the  money  from  him  with 
a  bitter  oath. 

**0h,  very  well,'*  ahe  aaid;  "<  take  it-*or  leave 
it" 

She  reaumed  her  work. 

The  only  purpose  to  whiek  a  drunkard  it  firm, 
ia  to  hia  own  ruin.  Peter  went  to  the  door,  le- 
tamed,  took  up  the  money.  *'  Another  shilling, 
mif  e  t — ii  will  bi  mih€  till  ^gatii  be/9r€  mam- 

Martha  gave  him  the  other  ahilUag ;  and  after 
he  waa  fairly  out.of  the  rooia,  gmpp^  the  book, 
commenced  looking  at  the  pieturee  in  right  ear- 
Beat,  and  congratulated  herielf  on  her  good  bar- 
gain. In  due  time«  the  houae  waa  cleared,  and 
ahe  went  to  bed,  placing  the  Bible  on  the  top  of 
ber  taUe,  anong  a  miacellaneoua  collection  of 
wwnrOttt  dusters  and  tattered  glase-olothi,  '*  wait- 
ing to  be  mended." 

That  night  the  maater  of  <<  the  Grapes"  could 
not  sleep ;  more  than  once  be  fimcied  he  amelt 
fire ;  and  after  going  into  the  unoccupied  rooms, 
and  peeping  through  the  keyholes,  and  under  the 
doors  of  thoee  that  were  ooeupied,  he  descended 
to  the  bar*  and  finally  entering  the  little  bar-par- 
lor, took  his  day-book  ftom  a  ahelf,  and  placing 
the  candle,  sat  down,  listlessly  turning  over  its 
leaves,  but  the  top  of  the  table  wovld  not  abut, 
and  raising  it  to  remove  the  obstroction,  Mathew 
saw  a  large  family  Bislb  ;  poahing  away  the 
day-book,  he  opened  the  sacred  volume. 

It  opened  at  the  23d  chapter  of  Proverbe,  and, 
aa  if  guided  by  a  sacred  light,  hia  eyes  fell  upon 
the  39th  verse,  and  be  read : 

<*  Who  hath  wool  who  hath  sosrowl  who  bath 
fontentional  who  hath  babbling!  mho  bath 
wounds  without  cause?  who  hath  redneae  of 
ejesi 

<*They  that  tairy  long  et  the  wine;  they  that 
go  to  seek  mixed  wine. 

*'  Look  not  thoa  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red, 
when  it  giveth  its  colour  in  thecupv  whenit  mov- 
eth  itself  aright. 

'*  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingy 
eth  like  an  adder." 

He  dashed  over  the  leaves  in  fierce  dkpleainre, 
and,  as  if  of  themaelvee,  they  folded  back  at  the 
6th  of  Galaliana :  **  £nvyings,  nmidera,  drnnk- 
enaess,  reveilings,  m^  each  like :  of  the  whieb  I 
tall  you  befoiib  as  I  have  alio  told  you  m  time 


IHUBaiT  THE  KIMOOOM  Of  UOO." 

*'New  and  GUI,  New  and  Old,"  munnured 
Mathew  to  himself-—*'  I  am  condemned  alike  hj 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament."  He  bad  re- 
garded intoxication  and  its  consequences  hereto- 
Ibre  as  a  great  social  evil ;  the  fluttering  rags  and 
the  fleshieas  bones  of  the  drunkard  and  his  fam- 
ily, the  broils,  the  contentions,  the  ill-feeling,  the 
violence,  the  murders  wrought  by  the  dread  spirit 
of  alcohol  had  stood  in  array  before  him  as  socud 
crimes,  as  soeiei  dangers ;  but  he  did  not  call  to 
mind,  if  he  really  knew,  that  the  Word  of  God 
exposed  alike  its  destruction  and  its  sinfulnesa. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  who,  however  good  and 
moral  in  themselves,  shut  their  ears  against  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely ; 
and  though  he  oflen  found  wisdom  and  oonsob- 
tion  in  a  line  of  Watts*6  hymns,  he  rarely  went 
to  the  Fountain  of  living  waters  for  the  strength- 
ening and  refreshing  of  his  souL  He  turned  over 
the  chapter,  and  found  on  the  next  page  a  collec- 
tion of  texts,  written  upon  a  strip  of  paper  in  the 
careful  hand  of  one  to  whom  writing  waa  evi- 
dently  not  a  firequent  occupation. 

Proverbs,  the  33d  chap.—**  For  the  drunkard 
and  the  glutton  shsU  come  to  poverty,  and  drow- 
siness shall  clothe  a  man  with  rage."  1  Corin- 
thians, 6th  chap.  10th  verse — **  Nor  thieves,  nor 
covetoiM,  nor  drunhardi,  nor  revilers,  nor  extof- 
tionera,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

** Again  that  awfnl  threat!"  murmured  Ma- 
thew ;  **  and  have  I  been  the  means  of  bringing 
so  many  of  my  fel  low-creatures  under  its  bani" 

1  Samuel,  tke  1st  chap.—**  And  Eli  said  unto 
her,  How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken  1  put  away 
thy  wine  from  thee."  Luke  21 — **And  take 
heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  heaits 
be  overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness, 
and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon 
you  unawares." 

**  Ay.  THAT  DAY,"  repeated  the  landlord — **  ihmi 
day,  the  day  that  mu9t  come." 

£phesians,  6th  chap. — **And  be  not  druidt 
with  wine,  wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit."  Proverbs,  20th  chap.—**  Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  m 
deceived  thereby  is  not  wise."  **  Wo€  to  iku 
uko  MtUetk  wine  to  thy  neighbour^  ond  mingUih 
ttrong  drink  to  Am  de*trKction." 

He  rose  from  the  table,  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  little  room;  no  eye  bat  His  who  seeth  all 
things  looked  upon  the  earnestness  and  agitation 
of  that  man ;  no  ear  but  the  All-hearing  heaid 
his  sighs,  his  half-muttered  prayers  to  be  strength- 
ened for  good.  He  said  withm  himself:  *^  Wko 
will  eouodiel  me  in  this  matter  ? — to  whoa  shall 
I  fly  fi>r  sympathy  1 — ^who  will  tell  me  what  I 
ou^t,  to  do? — ^how  remedy  the  evils  I  have 
bronght  on  othem  while  in  this  business,  ercBi 
when  my  heart  was  alive  to  its  wickedness  t" 
He  had  no  fnend  to  advise  with— -none  who  would 
do  aught  but  laugh  at  and  ridicule  the  idea  of 
giving  up  a  good  business  for  consoience*  sake ; 
but  so  it  was  that  it  occurred  to  him — **  You  have 
an  Immortal  Friend,  take  counael  «f  Him^-j^iaj 
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read  one  otAer  passage :  "  iveep  uinocencj,  ana 
take  heed  to  the  thing  thai  is  right,  for  that  shall 
bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last.'* 

Pondering  on  this  blessed  rale  of  life»  so  sin^ 
pie  and  so  compiehensiTe,  he  turned  back  the 
pages,  repeating  it  over  and  over  again,  until  he 
came  to  the  fint  flj-leaf,  wherein  were  written 
the  biiths,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  humble 
family  to  whom  the  Bible  had  belonged;  and 
therein,  second  on  the  list,  he  saw  in  a  staff,  half- 
printed  hand,  the  name — ^Emma  Hanby,  only 
daughter  of  James  and  Maiy  Jane  Hanby,  bom 
so-and-so,  married  at  such  a  date  to  Psrsi 
Gftorr! 

«•  Emma  Hanby** — bom  in  hb  natiTe  Tillage ; 
^  little  Eomia  Hanby  whom  he  had  loved  to 
cany  over  the  brook  to  school — by  whose  side  in 
boy-love  he  had  sat  in  the  meadows — fat  whom 
he  had  gathered  flowers— whose  milk-pail  he  had 
so  often  fifted  over  the  chureh-stile — whom  he 
had  loved  as  he  never  could  or  did  love  woman 
since — ^whom  he  would  have  married,  if  she, 
light-heaited  giri  that  she  vras,  could  have  loved 
t^  tall,  yellow,  awkward  youth  whom  it  was  her 
pastime  to  laugh  at,  and  her  deligfat  to  call  **  Dad- 
dy**— ^was  ahe  then  the  wife--^e  torn,  soiled, 
tattered,  worn-out,  insulted,  broken-spirited  wife 
of  the  drunkard  Peter  Croft !  It  seemed  impos- 
sible; her  memory  bad  been  such  a  sunbeam  from 
boyhood  up;  the  refiner  of  his  nature— the  dream 
that  often  came  to  him  by  day  and  night.  MThile 
passing  the  parochial  school,  when  the  full  tide 
of  girls  rushed  from  its  heat  into  the  thick  city 
•ir,  his  heait  had  often  beat  if  the  ringing  laugh 
of  a  meny  child  sounded  like  the  laugh  he  once 
thought  music ;  and  he  would  watch  to  see  if  the 
giri  resembled  the  voice  that  recalled  his  eariy 
love. 

**  And  I  have  helped  to  bring  her  to  this,"  he 
repeated  over  and  over  to  himself;  *'even  I  have 
done  this — this  has  been  my  doing.*'  He  might 
have  consoled  himself  by  the  argument,  that  if 
Peter  Croft  had  not  drank  at  "the  Grapes,*'  be 
would  have  drunk  somewhere  else ;  but  his  sei 
ed  conscience  neither  admitted  nor  sought  an 
ezexcuse;  and  after  an  hour  or  more  of  eamest 
prayer,  with  sealed  lips,  but  a  soul  bowed  dovm, 
at  one  moment  by  contempt  for  hb  infirmity  of 
purpose,  and  at  another  elevated  by  strong  re- 
solves of  great  sacrifice,  Mathew,  carrying  with 
him  the  Drunkard'a  Bike,  sought  his  bed.  He 
slept  the  feverish,  unrefreshing  sleep  which  so  fre- 
^ently  succeeds  strong  emotion.  He  saw  troops 
of  drunkards — blear-eyed,  trembling,  ghastly  spec- 
tres, pointing  at  him  with  their  shaking  fingers, 
while,  with  pestilential  breath,  they  demanded 
**  vrho  had  sold  them  poison."  Women,  too— 
drunkards,  or  drunkards*  wives— in  either  case, 
starved,  wretched  creatures,  with  scores  of  ghast- 
ly children,  hooted  him  as  he  passed  through  cav- 
erns reeking  of  gin,  and  hot  with  the  steam  of  all 
poisonous  drinks !  He  awoke  just  as  the  dawn 
was  crowning  the  bills  of  his  childhood  with 
glory,  and  w^e  its  munifictni  bMms  were  pen- 


10  Maioew  tne  sunoeams  came  uke  heavenly 
messengers,  vringing  their  way  through  the  dark- 
ness and  chaos  of  the  world  for  the  world's  light 
and  life.  He  had  never  thought  of  that  before ; 
but  he  thought  of  and  felt  it  then,  and  much  good 
it  did  him,  strengthening  his  good  intent.  A 
positive  flood  of  light  poured  in  through  a  pane 
of  glass  which  had  been  cleaned  the  previous 
morning,  and  played  upon  the  cover  of  the  poor 
Drunkard's  Bible.  Mathew  bent  his  knets  to 
the  ground,  his  heart  full  of  emotions — the  emo- 
tions of  his  eariy  and  better  nature — and  he  bow- 
ed his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  prayed  in  honest 
resolve  and  eamest  zeal.  The  burden  of  that 
prayer,  which  escaped  fixnn  between  his  lips  in 
murmurs  sweet  as  the  murmurs  of  living  vraters, 
was — that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  him,  and 
keep  him  in. the  right  path,  and  make  him,  un- 
worthy as  he  was,  the  means  of  grace  to  others 
— to  be  God's  instrument  for  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  to  minister  to  the  prosperity,  the  re- 
generation of  his  own  kind.  Oh,  if  God  would 
but  mend  the  broken  vessel,  if  he  would  but  heal 
the  bruised  reed,  if  he  would  but  receive  him  into 
his  flock !  Oh,  how  often  he  repeated :  **  God 
give  me  strengUi !  Lord  strengthen  me  !** 

And  he  arose,  as  all  arise  after  steadfast  prayer 
— strengthened— and  prepared  to  set  about  his 
work.  I  now  quote  his  own  account  of  whsit 
followed: 

**  I  had,"  he  said,  **  fixed  m  roy  mind  the  duty 
I  was  called  upon  to  perform;  I  saw  it  bright 
before  me.  It  was  now  clear  to  me,  whether  I 
turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  there  it  was, 
written  in  letters  of  light.  I  went  down  stain, 
I  unlocked  the  street-door,  I  brought  a  ladder 
from  the  badi  of  my  hbuse  to  the  firont,  and  vrith 
my  own  hands,  in  the  gray,  soft  base  of  morn- 
ing, I  tore  down  the  sign  of  my  disloyalty  to  a 
good  cause.  *  The  Grapes'  lay  in  the  kennel, 
and  my  first  triumph  was  achieved.  I  then  de- 
scended to  my  cellar,  locked  myself  in,  turned 
all  the  taps,  and  broke  the  bottles  into  the  tor- 
rents of  pale  ale  and  brown  stout  which  foamed 
around  me.  Never  once  did  my  determination 
even  waver.  I  vowed  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  my  life  to  the  destruction  of  alcohol,  and  to 
give  my  power  and  my  means  to  reclaim  and 
succor  those  who  had  wasted  their  substance 
and  debased  their  characters  beneath  roy  roof. 
I  folt  as  a  freed  man,  from  whom  fetters  had  been 
suddenly  strack  off;  a  sense  of  manly  independ- 
ence thrilled  through  my  frame.  Through  the 
black  and  reeking  arch  of  the  beer-vauH,  I  looked 
up  to  Heaven ;  I  asked  God  again  and  again  for 
the  strength  of  purpose  and  perseverance  which 
I  had  hitherto  wanted  all  my  latter  life.  While 
called  a  *  respectable  man,*  and  an  <  honest  pub- 
lican,* I  knew  that  I  was  acting  a  folsehood,  and 
dealing  in  the  moral— periiaps  the  eternal— deaths 
of  many  of  those  careless  drinkers,  who  had  *  sor- 
row and  torment,  and  quarrels  and  wounds  vrith- 
out  cause,'  even  while  I,  who  sold  the  Incentives 
to  sorrow  and  torment,  and  quarrels  and  woondt 
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ask  her  to  spare  me ,  every  word  was  tme ,  I 
deserved  it  aU.  I  went  forth ,  I  sent  coal,  and 
food«  snd  clothing  into  that  wretched  room ;  I 
sent  a  physician;  I  prayed  by  the  bedside  of 
Peter  Croft,  as  if  he  had  been  a  dear  brother.  I 
found  him  truly  pesitent ;  and  with  all  the  re- 
solves fur  amendment  which  so  often  fade  in  the 
sunshine  of  health  and  strength,  he  wailed  over 
his  lost  time,  his  lost  means,  his  lost  character 
all  lost;  all  God  had  given — health,  streagth, 
happiness,  all  gone — all  but  the  love  of  his  ill- 
used  and  neglected  wife  ;  that  had  never  died ! 
*And  remember,'  she  said  to  roe,  *  there  are  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  cases  as  sad  as  his  in  En- 
gland, in  the  Christian  land  we  live  in  !  Strong 
drink  fills  our  jails  and  hospitals  with  sin,  with 
erime,  with  disease,  with  death;  its  mismon  is 
■in  and  sorrow  to  man,  woman,  and  child ;  under 
the  cloak  of  good-fellowship  it  draws  men  to- 
gether, and  the  **  good-fellowship"  poisons  heart 
and  mind  <  Men  become  mad  under  its  influence. 
Would  any  man  not  mad,  squander  his  money, 
his  character,  and  bring  himself  and  all  he  is 
bound  to  cherish  to  the  verge  of  the  pauper's 
grave  ;  nay,  into  it  1  Of  five  &milies  in  this 
wretched  house,  the  mothen  of  three,  and  the 
fathers  of  four,  never  go  to  their  ragged  beds 
sober;  yet  they  tell  me  good  men,  wise  men, 
great  men,  refuse  to  promote  temperance.  Oh, 
they  have  never  seen  how  the  half-pint  grows  to 
the  pint — the  pipt  to  the  quart — the  quart  to  the 
gallon !  They  have  never  watched  for  the  drunk- 
ard's return,  or  experienced  his  neglect  or  ill- 
usage — never  had  the  last  penny  for  their  chil- 
dren's bread  turned  into  spirits — never  woke  to 
the  knowledge,  that  though  the  snow  of  Decem- 
ber be  a  foot  on  the  ground,  there  is  neither  food 
nor  fire  to  strengthen  for  the  day's  toil  !* 

**  Poor  Enuna !  she  spoke  like  one  inspired ; 
and  though  her  spirit  was  sustained  neither  by 
flesh  nor  blood,  she  seemed  to  find  relief  in  words. 

'*  When  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  future  with  hope, 
she  would  not  listen.  *  No,'  she  said,  *  my  hope 
for  him  and  for  myself  is  beyond  the  grave.  H9 
can  not  rally ;  those  fierce  drinks  have  branded 
bis  vitals,  burnt  into  them.  Life  is  not  for  either 
of  us.  I  wish  his  fate,  and  mine,  could  warn 
those  around  us ;  but  the  drunkard,  day  after  day, 
sees  the  drunkard  laid  in  his  grave,  and  befiwe 
the  last  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  coflin,  the  quick 
is  following  the  eiample  set  by  the  dead — of  an- 
other, and  another  glass !' 

*'  She  was  right.  Peter's  days  were  numbered ; 
and  when  she  knelt  beside  his  eofiin,  she  thanked 
God  for  his  penitence,  and  offered  up  a  prayer 
that  she  might  be  spared  a  little  longer  for  her 
children's  sake.  That  prayer  gave  me  hope: 
she  had  not  spoken  then  of  hope,  except  of  that 
beyond  the  grave. 

^  My  friends  jested  at  my  attention  to  the 
young  widow,  and  perhaps  I  urged  her  too  soon 
lo  become  my  wife.  She  turned  away,  with  a 
foaling  which  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  express. 
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the  son,  with  the  unreasoning  craving  for  stioBg 
drink,  which  is  so  frequently  the  inheritanca  of 
the  drunkard's  child  ,  the  daughten,  poor  wealt* 
ly  creatures— one,  that  little  deformed  girl  wh* 
sits  behind  the  tea-counter,  and  whoae  votc«  u 
so  like  her  mother's ;  the  other,  a  suiTering  creatp 
ure,  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  and  who  occupies 
a  little  room  at  the  top  of  what  was  *  the  Gi^etw' 
Her  window  looks  out  upon  a  number  of  flower- 
pots, whose  green  leaves  and  struggling  blo»> 
soma  are  coated  with  blacks,  but  she  thinks  then 
the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world  !*' 


GAMBLING  HOUSES  IN  GERMANY. 

THERE  are  subjects  and  scenes,  in  theoiaelYes 
loathsome  to  contemplate,  which  are  yet  sug- 
gestive of  great  moral  Imsobs.  And  having,  in 
a  recent  visit  to  Germany,  unexpectedly  wit- 
nessed the  workings,  and  marked  some  of  the 
results,  of  the  foul  passion  for  gambling,  I  shsU 
now  attempt  to  depict  the  sad  reality,  vrith  ^ 
earnest  hope  that  it  may  not  be  without  benefit, 
e^iecially  to  the  young  reader. 

On  a  summer  afternoon  in  1863^  I  was  saunter- 
ing with  ayoung  companion  through  a  woU-knowa 
town  not  far  from  the  Rhme,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  springs.  We  had  entered  the  magnifi- 
cent Kur  Haus,  the  centre  of  faahionable  rosoit, 
and  walking  down  the  grand  aaai  or  dining-roon, 
a  door  opened  to  the  left,  unexpectedly  ushering 
us,  for  the  first  time  in  our  Uves,  into  a  gambling 
^^hell."  With  a  painful  feeKng  of  mingled  in- 
dignation and  disgust  to  find  the  virible  proof 
bdbre  me  that  gambling  was  (as  I  had  read  ui 
the  guide-books)  thus  publicly  sanctioned  by 
law,  I  entered  the  room.  How  shall  I  describe 
the  scene  1  I  saw  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  peo* 
pie  gathered  around  a  long  table,  over  which  was 
auspeaded  a  lamp,  which,  sofWned  to  the  eye  by 
a  broad  green  shade  (causing  a  kind  of  inftrw 
gloom  tltfougfa  the  apartment),  threw  an  intense 
light  on  the  table  beneath.  In  the  midst  of  this 
IMd  was  a  large  revolving  hraxen  dbh.  A  ball 
of  ivory  rolling  rapidly  round  it,  ever  and  anon 
feu  into  a  hoUow  space  beneath,  marked  with 
certain  numbers  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
green  cloth  which  covered  the  table.  Around 
this  dish  were  piled  rouleaus  of  gold  and  ailver 
coin,  and  at  each  side  of  the  table  sat  two  man 
as  croupiers  or  markers,  presiding  over  the  game. 
One,  two,  or  three  persons,  and  often  more,  firaoi 
the  circle  around,  were  Incessantly  laying  down 
money.  They  staked  sometimes  gold,  but  more 
frequently  silver.  Almost  immediately  on  our 
entrance,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  young 
Englishman,  fashionably  dressed,  but  yet  of  such 
rakish  and  sinister  aspect,  that  I  set  him  down  at 
once  as  a  blackleg  who  had  figured  at  Epsom  er 
Newmarket;  a  London  reve,  who,  having  lost 
character  and  means  at  home,  now  fomiCNd  one 
of  that  base  band  of  English  sharpers  who  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Continent,  and  who  initiate  cm 
young  **  blooda"  into  the  myaieries  of  the  gam* 


the  bank.  The  prince  of  Noirburg  bade  hU  be- 
leaguered lieutenant  not  to  lose  heart :  he  him- 
•elf  never  for  a  moment  blenched  in  the  tiying 
hour  of  danger. 

**  The  contrebanquiitfl  still  went  on  yictorioua. 
Rouleau  after  rouleau  fell  into  their  posiesaion. 
At  last  the  news  came.  The  emperor  had  joined 
the  grand  aimy.  Lenoir  himself  had  arrived 
from  Paris,  and  was  once  more  among  his  chil- 
dren, his  people.  The  daily  combats  continued ; 
and  still,  still,  though  Napoleon  was  with  the 
eagles,  the  abominable  contrebanquists  fought 
and  conquered.  like  Polyphemus,  who  only 
took  one  of  his  prisoners  out  of  the  cave  at  a 
time,  and  so  ate  them  off  at  leisure,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  winning  so  much  before 
dinner,  and  so  much  before  supper,  say  five  thou- 
sand florins  for  each  meal. 

**  At  last  there  came  one  day  when  the  contre- 
banquists had  won  their  allotted  sum,  and  were 
about  to  leave  the  tables  which  they  had  swept 
so  often.  But  pride  and  lust  of  gold  had  seized 
wp^n  the  heart  of  one  of  these  vainglorious  chief- 
tains ;  and  ho  said,  '  Do  not  let  us  go  yet — let  us 
win  a  thousand  florins  more  !*  So  they  stayed, 
and  set  the  bank  yet  a  thousand  florins.  The 
Noirburgers  lodied  on  and  trembled  for  their 
prince. 

*'  Some  three  hours  afterward,  a  cheer,  a 
mighty  cheer,  was  heard  around  the  windows  of 
the  palace ;  people  rushed  into  each  other's  arms ; 
men,  women,  and  children  cried  and  kissed  each 
other.  Croufiert  who  never  feel,  who  never 
tremble,  who  never  care  whether  black  wins  or 
red  loses,  took  snuff  from  each  other's  boxes  and 
laughed  for  joy ;  and  Lenoir,  the  dauntless,  the 
invincible  I^noir,  wiped  the  drops  of  perspiration 
from  his  cahn  forehead,  as  he  threw  the  enemy's 
last  rouleau  into  his  till.    He  had  conquered." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Titmarsh,  who  albeit  not  writing 
what  he  calls  **  a  treaty  of  morals,"  yet  is  •*  tnge  " 
as  well  as  **  merry,"  when  he  adds :  **  If  you  lose, 
worthy  friend,  as  possibly  you  will,  at  Lenoir*s 
pretty  games,  console  yourself  by  thinking  that  it 
is  much  better  for  you  in  the  end  that  you  should 
lose  than  that  you  should  win.  .  .  .  For  my  part, 
I  hope  and  pray  that  every  honest  reader  of  this 
volume  who  plays  at  M.  Lenoir's  table  will  lose 
every  shilling  of  his  winnings  before  he  goes 
away." 

But  the  loss  of  money  does  not  eradicate  the 
passion  for  play.  To  have  evidence  of  this,  let 
the  reader  enter  with  me  the  Kur  Haus  as  these 
■plendid  chandeliers  are  being  lit  up  in  the  grand 
foo/,  and  let  it  be  our  last  visit  to  such  a  scene. 
There  is  a  motley  crowd  assembled  round  the 
roulette-table.  There  is  a  tall  thm  lady  whom  I 
see  every  morning  imbibing  the  healing  waters. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  been  at  the 
gambling-table.  Her  stock  of  cash  b  always 
■mall ;  she  is  never  found  at  the  rouf^e-et-noir 
table,  where  a  Prussian  thaler  at  least  must  be 
pat  down.    The  modest  florin  is  admitted  here ; 


she  wins,  and  the  craufitrs  toss  to  her  the  spoil, 
and  her  pale  cheek  is  flushed,  and  her  dull  eye 
kindles.  But  in  a  short  time  her  little  all  is  gone. 
She  is  here  for  the  last  time  to-night.  And  to- 
morrow, and  for  many  days  to  come,  I  shall  sec 
her  sitting  apart  on  one  or  another  of  the  garden 
chairs  scattered  around,  with  cheeks  paler  than 
ever,  and  that  thin  form  more  wasted,  and  in  hfer 
whole  aspect  downcast  and  half  broken-hearted, 
as  if  the  thoughts  of  a  confiding  husband  or  fond 
children  far  away  at  home  oppressed  her  spirit. 

But  look  again.  There  is  a  mother  and  a  young 
lady  by  her  side.  Can  it  be  possible  \  Yea,  thai 
is  her  daughter,  and  she  is  initiating  that  young 
girl  into  the  mysteries  of  the  gambling-table. 
Who  would  like  to  marry  a  young  woman  thus 
trained — the  daughter  of  such  a  mother  as  this  1 
But  who  is  this  man  who  suddenly  enters  the 
room  with  a  httle  girl  clinging  to  his  side  1  His 
dress  and  person  are  neglected,  his  face  unwashed, 
his  long  and  griizled  hair  &lls  wildly  over  a  fore- 
head seamed  and  furrowed  by  deep  wrinkles ;  his 
little  girl-  is  miserably  dressed,  and  his  rank  seems 
but  that  of  a  peasant :  amidst  a  throng  so  gay,  what 
does  he  here  ?  All  ranks  may  play,  and  he,  a  de- 
graded and  inveterate  gambler,  can  not  live  with- 
out this  fatal  excitement.  He  takes  a  place  near 
the  foot  of  the  table,  and  draws  forth  a  sum  of 
money,  from  which  he  takes  a  florin  from  time 
to  time  and  stakes  it»  He  has  a  small  card,  like 
some  other  practiced  hands  at  the  table,  and  he 
carefully  marks  with  a  pin  opposite  red  or  black 
lines  the  results  of  each  rotation  of  the  wheel. 
For  a  time  familiarity  with  the  game  seems  to 
give  him  the  advantage,  and  with  calm  satisfiEiA- 
tion  he  rakes  together  his  winnings  into  a  heap, 
on  which  the  httle  girl  bends  her  glistening  eyes. 
And  there  he  sits  until  the  evening  closes,  and 
in  the  end  departs  after  a  seas<m  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, such  as  has  become  the  element  of  his 
being,  having  lost  all.  The  face  of  that  gambler, 
and  that  of  his  poor  child  (who  was  always  with 
him,  and  who  seemed  as  if  she  was  the  only  one 
left  of  a  shipwrecked  and  ruined  family),  haunt 
me  to  this  hour. 

But  let  us  now  pass  into  the  inner  apartment, 
and  mark  the  group  assembled  at  the  rouge-ei" 
noir  table.  Here  is  a  more  select  class  than  is 
generally  found  playing  at  roulette ;  and,  aa  at 
W— ,  larger  stakes  are  here  deposited.  Here 
are  *<  Russians,  Poles,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, with  enormous  mustaches  or  without  them : 
the  fire  of  Manmion  always  burning  on  his  altars, 
and  the  doomed  flies  bussing  about  them,  and 
some  already  with  scorched-off  wings.  It  is  a 
scene  of  external  gayety,  with  all  that  is  inter- 
nally hollow,  and  rotten,  and  deceitful."  The 
lights  are  burning  brightly  over-head ;  the  players 
art  neariy  all  seated,  while  a  consUntly  shifUng 
company  of  spectators  forms  an  outer  circle  round 
the  table.  A  yoimg  Indian  officer,  who  last  year 
ventured  and  lost,  and  has  had  wisdom  and  prin- 
ciple aufficumt  to  taktf  waaiiog)  stands  by  my 
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when  the  gambhng^tablet  are  open.  Can  li  be 
possible  that  they  are  not  deserted  t  At  all  events 
I  shall  go  and  see/*  I  entered  the  open  doors, 
and  passed  through  the  outer  #<ui/  into  the  mag- 
nificent ball-room,  and  there,  to  my  horror  and 
disgust,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  gamblers  pursuing  with 
intense  eagerness  their  wonted  indulgence,  and 
this  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where 
the  fire  had  just  been  raging !  That  one  inci- 
dent impressed  me  more  deeply  than  any  other 
hitherto  witnessed,  with  the  fearfiilly  absofbing 
and  demoralizing  nature  of  the  passion  for  play ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if,  for  the  moment, 
I  wished  that  it  had  been  that  gorgeous  temple 
of  vice  itself,  under  whose  roof  I  now  stood, 
which  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 

THE  LITTLE  FLOWER. 

HAliF  the  legends  of  wild  countries  refer  to 
the  exploits,  good  or  etil,  of  brigands.  In 
general,  the  tone  of  such  narratives  is  rather 
frvorable  to  the  lawless  than  (Aherwise ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be.  The 
ranks  of  Outlawry,  when  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  violent  or  the  corrupt,  are  recruited  from 
those  very  classes  which  in  better  times  become 
the  warmest  friends  of  society.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Mokan,  of  whose  exploits  we  are 
about  to  speak,  should  not  under  more  favorable 
circumstances  have  become  an  ornament  to  his 
name  and  country. 

The  Mokans  are  wandering  shepherds  from 
Transylvania,  who  come  down  to  the  plains  of 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  on  permission,  to  pas- 
ture their  flocks  and  herds.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily of  one  tribe,  or  race,  and  are  indeed  joined 
by  many  free  spirits  from  the  surrounding  un- 
settled countries,  who  see  in  that  vagabond  kind 
of  life  a  means  of  escaping  the  tyranny  to  which 
all  stationary  citizens  are  liable.  Michal  the  Mo> 
kan,  as  he  was  generally  called  after  he  became 
famous,  was  a  native  of  Bulgaria,  and  was  bom 
in  the  environs  of  Sophia.  Some  tyrannical  Pa- 
sha, when  he  was  very  young,  endeavored  to 
seize  and  make  a  servant  of  him,  but  he  escaped, 
and,  afler  wandering  as  a  beggar  through  Servia, 
at  length  crossed  the  Danube,  and  proceeding 
still  northward,  met  a  company  of  Mokans  on 
their  way,  with  herds  of  cattle,  to  the  lower  plains 
of  Wallachia.  He  at  once  enlisted  himself  among 
them,  and  having  been  used  to  the  care  of  cattle, 
soon  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  acquisition.  In 
process  of  time  he  became  a  chief  herdsman,  and 
prosperously  continued  his  annual  voyages  in 
search  of  pasture,  sometimes  as  &r  as  the  levels 
of  Dobritza. 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  nearly  thirty  with- 
out having  suffered  further  vicissitudes  in  his 
new  state  than  are  commonly  incident  to  it, 
when  one  autumn  he  was  returning  to  his  elect- 
ed country  with  many  companions  and  vast 
herds.  By  engaging  in  the  peddlery  trade  across 
the  Austrian  frontier,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
duties,  he  had  now  acquired  comparative  wealth ; 


of  which  looked  rather  dirty,  any  one  who  had 
seen  him  rtclining  beneath  a  temporary  tent 
made  of  a  couple  of  blankets,  supported  by  two 
uprights  and  a  cross  stick,  a  little  apart  from  th» 
rest,  near  the  banks  of  the  Dimbonritza,  in  its 
lower  course,  would  have  at  once  guessed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  respectability.  It  was  near  thm 
eventide.  The  sun  was  setting  over  the  vast 
plain,  covered  partially  with  forest  beyond  the 
river.  The  land  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  dotted  by  small  groups  of  men,  driving 
in  the  cattle  that  had  strayed  toward  a  kind  o! 
field  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  winding  stream, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  struggling  camps.  Tents, 
if  such  they  could  be  called,  were  scattered  here 
and  there.  Piles  of  luggage  formed  pillows  for 
weary  men  who  had  supped,  and  were  smoking 
their  pipes.  Fires,  fed  by  half-dried  shrubs 
hastily  collected,  smouldered  rather  than  blazed ; 
at  intervals  sending  up  columns,  as  it  were,  to 
support  the  canopy  that  was  gathering  overhead. 
The  Mokan  looked  with  pride  at  certain  vast 
bulls  that  bustled  unwieldily  by,  some  raising  up 
their  horns  as  if  to  avoid  dmng  damage,  others 
going  head  down,  and  goring  right  and  left  in 
their  hurry  to  avoid  the  goad — the  kindly  and 
the  egotistical  of  the  herd.  He  knew  that  these 
splendid  animals  bore  his  marks ;  and  from  much 
association  with  Turks,  could  not  repress  the 
self-congratulatory  exclamation  of  "Mashailah!" 
The  word  was  scarcely  out  of  bis  mouth,  when 
a  sharp  cry  of  pain  or  fear  came  across  the  river. 
He  turned  somewhat  listlessly  in  that  direction, 
and  beheld  upon  a  slip  of  level  land  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  a  number  of  fonns  moiving  rapidly. 
They  were  horsemen  galloping;  but  the  sound 
which  had  attracted  his  attention  must  have  come 
from  a  nearer  point  than  that  at  which  they  had 
arrived  when  he  first  saw  them.  A  lad  who  had 
drawn  nigh  to  give  an  account  of  the  bulls,  now 
directed  his  attention  to  something  that  was  strug- 
gling in  the  water  just  in  front.  It  was  a  swim- 
mer vainly  endeavoring  to  make  head  against  the 
current.  The  light  was  down,  but  Michal,  who 
had  good  eyes,  exclaimed.  **  By  my  saint,  His  a 
child  hunted  by  some  robbers— or  perhaps  an 
escaped  serf!  I  have  been  hunted,  too,  before 
now.**  So  away  went  the  sheepskin  cloak,  and 
a  portion  of  the  other  garments,  and  out  phinged 
Michal  into  the  stream — ^hand-ovcr-hand — now 
rising  to  look  about  him — ^making  obliquely  to 
the  place  where  the  current  would  probably  cany 
the  weak  swimmer.  Before  long  he  saw  a  face 
glance  upward  not  far  from  his ;  but  it  went 
down,  and  than  the  arm  only  was  cast  into  the 
air.  He  caught  the  wrist  of  the  swimming  child, 
and  raised  iu  head  above  the  water.  *'Holy 
Virgin!"  he  muttered,  "'tis  a  girl."  Thouglk 
confused  with  her  plunge,  the  girl  had  not  lost 
her  consciousness,  and  assented,  if  she  beard 
what  he  said,  with  a  wild  smile.  Michal  was 
swimming  powerfully  back,  when  something 
struck  the  water  sharply  close  by,  making  a 
sound  like  a  pebble  on  a  window-pane^     A^aia 


fore.    The  villains  are  snooting  ai  ua.    ii  i 

the  bank,  then  I  shall  be  ridded  to  a  certainty. 

Girl,  are  you  afraid  to  dive  V 

The  girl  whispered  that  she  was  not.  So,  just 
as  several  shots  were  fired  at  once,  they  both 
went  under  water,  to  rise  many  yards  down  the 
stream.  As  it  was  now  nearly  dark,  this  was 
quite  sufficient ;  but  to  make  matters  sure,  they 
dived  once  more,  and  at  length  came  up  under  the 
shadow  of  a  Wallachian  willow  that  drooped  from 
the  bank.  Miehal  caught  one  of  the  long,  strong 
branches,  and  soon  got  ashore. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  sitting  down,  and  not  heed- 
ing the  shouts  that  were  passing  to  and  fro  across 
the  lines,  between  the  pursuing  party  and  the 
Mokan  herdsmen,  who,  in  great  alarm,  were  ask- 
ing what  this  attack  meant,  "  now  tell  me,  child, 
the  story  of  thy  misfortunes.  Hast  thou  done 
any  thing  wrong  1  I  will  protect  thee  all  the 
same.*' 

His  heart  was  overflowing  with  the  recollection 
of  his  own  escape,  and  he  made  as  if  be  would 
embrace  the  child ;  but  the  gesture  with  which 
she  repelled  him  and  moved  a  little  further  off  on 
the  grass — while,  in  sign  of  friendship,  she  still 
left  her  hand  upoh  his  arm — showed  that  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  her  age. 

"My  name  is  Floriora  (the  Little  Flower),*' 
she  replied  "My  father*s  name  is  Lagir.  My 
mother  is  dead.  I  am  the  slave  of  the  Lord  Bibi- 
ano.  He  has  sold  me  to  the  Pasha,  and  I  have 
ran  away.     Is  this  wrong  1" 

It  was  not  necessary  in  that  country  to  relate 
any  further  incidents.  Miehal  understood  the 
story  at  once  ;  it  is  one  of  the  singular  parts  of 
his  character,  and  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  life 
which  made  him  a  hero  among  the  people,  that 
immediately,  without  any  fatal  delays,  he  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  property  he  had  spent  ar- 
duous years  in  amassing,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  save  this  young  girl — who  abready  owed  her 
life  to  him — from  misery  and  shame.  He  knew 
that  if  he  returned  with  her  to  the  camp,  all  his 
companions,  however  much  their  feelings  might 
prompt  otherwise,  would  insist  that  the  fugitive 
slave  should  be  returned  to  her  owners ;  other- 
wise they  were  tn  danger,  not  only  of  the  loss  of 
their  permission  to  graze,  but  of  confiscation  of 
all  their  property.  He  did  not  wish  to  involve  a 
tribe  by  whose  kindness  alone  he  had  grown  rich, 
in  a  dangerous  dispute  with  the  authorities  of  the 
country ;  and  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  Little 
Flower  never  occurred  to  him. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  pursuers,  who 
had  lighted  torehes,  were  going  up  the  river  to  a 
spot  where  was  a  ferry-boat,  and  they  would  soon 
be  down  to  search  for  the  girl,  alive  or  dead.  Be- 
sides, probably  in  obedience  to  orders  or  threats 
from  the  other  side,  a  number  of  the  herdsmen 
were  coming  along  the  great  hedgo  of  bushes  and 
trees  that  lined  the  river  at  that  place,  calling  for 
Miehal,  and  telling  him  to  bring  out  the  slave. 
They  knew  his  powers  of  swimming,  and  guessed 
that  in  the  gloom  the  shots  from  the  enemy  eould 


water  s  edge,  rouna  ine  ena  oi  tne  pomi. 

^  Now,"  said  he,  "  the  plain  behind  is  full  of 
people,  and  we  can  not  cross  it  without  being 
seen.  Some  of  my  friends  would  let  us  escape ; 
others,  more  selfish,  would  delay  us.  Can  yon 
swim  again,  down  stream,  with  your  hand  on  my 
shoulder  r* 

She  answered  that  she  could,  submitting  her- 
self implicKly  to  the  &ith  of  the  stranger  who  had 
saved  her,  and  tacitly  accepting  his  sacriiioest 
perhaps  because  she  knew  she  could  reward  them. 
They  dipped  noiselessly  into  the  stream,  and  in  a 
leisurely  manner  began  to  cross.  The  passage 
was  effected  without  difficulty,  and  on  emerging, 
they  found  themselves  many  hundred  yards  be- 
low the  extreme  limit  of  the  camp,  the  position 
of  which  could  only  be  distinguished  by  a  mass 
of  smoke,  reflecting  a  dull  red  glow.  Their  dif- 
ficulties were,  however,  not  yet  over ;  the  estates 
of  the  Lord  Bibiano  stretchecl  all  along  that  part 
of  the  river,  **  far,  far  away,"  said  Floriora,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  traverse  them  during 
the  night.  She  knew,  however,  a  village  of  her 
own  people,  where  she  might  perhaps  hide  in 
safety.  But  Miehal,  who  probably  knew  that  the 
Zigans  were  not  alwa3r8  faithful  one  to  the  other, 
said  that  he  preferred  hiding  in  the  woods.  They 
accordingly  proceeded  for  some  distance— all 
night  long,  indeed — and,  as  the  dawn  began  to 
whiten  the  east,  hid  themselves  in  a  thick  mass 
of  trees  to  pass  the  day. 

When  the  sun  had  risen,  Floriora  saw  with 
some  terror  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  coun- 
try villa  of  her  lord ;  but  Miehal  told  her  this  was 
the  place  where  their  pursuers  would  be  least 
likely  to  look  for  them.  And  in  truth  they  spent 
the  day  on  the  edge  of  a  little  glade  in  the  forest, 
without  seeing  any  living  thing,  save  a  few  birds, 
a  squirrel  on  the  tree,  and  some  bright  green  liz- 
ards. Miehal,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  contem- 
plated Floriora  with  amazement.  Her  beauty 
seemed  to  increase  as  tbennoming  broke  more 
cheerily  through  the  trees ;  and  when  the  sun 
suddenly  darted  a  sheaf  of  golden  beams  throogfa 
a  clefl  in  the  branchy  canopy,  upon  this  maiden 
companion  of  his,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
uttering  a  cry  of  wonder.  She  was  small  indeed 
as  a  child,  and  delicately  formed,  but  had  evi* 
dently  attained  the  age  when  young  girls,  as  they 
go  down  to  the  springs,  look  furtively  over  their 
shoulders  to  know  if  they  are  followed  from  afar 
off.  Miehal  computed  the  relative  value  of  the 
treasure  he  had  lost  and  the  treasure  he  had  gain- 
ed, and  found  that  ho  was  a  richer  man  than  on 
the  previous  eve.  Some  will  wonder  that  he 
should  thus  at  once  assume  a  right  of  property 
over  the  maiden  whose  life  he  had  saved  ;  but  he 
knew  the  power  of  gratitude  by  the  experience 
of  his  own  heart ;  and,  besides,  was  there  not 
something  in  the  artless  look  of  admiration  which 
Floriora  now  and  then  cast  up  at  his  countenance, 
that  told  what  form  her  thoughts  were  taking? 
One  question  he  asked,  to  satisfy  himself,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  sat  looking  down  attentively  «t 
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Michal  aroM ;  and,  shaking  the  boj  who  still 
4q>t,  bade  him  follow.  They  went  forth  into  the 
night  together.  For  the  second  time,  the  Mokan 
abandoned  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and 
thought  only  of  preserving  the  Little  Flower. 
Many  were  the  dangers  and  sufferings  they  en- 
countered in  the  passage  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains ;  for  Michal  had  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  another  land.  The  pilgrims  traveled 
on  foot,  but  Floriora  never  complained  of  fatigue. 
On  the  contrary,  she  every  day  seemed  to  grow 
younger  and  younger ;  and  when  they  at  length 
crossed  the  frontier,  she  romped  with  her  son, 
who  was  as  tall  as  herself^  in  a  field  by  the  mar- 
gin of  a  stream,  while  Michal  sat  on  a  &llen 
tree,  and  looked  gravely  on  through  tears  of 
joy- 


son  contrived  to  open  a  shop,  and  to  settle  down 
as  a  peaceable  citizen.  The  lovers  of  the  mar- 
velous took  the  Mokan  up  at  a  much  later  period 
of  life,  and  made  him  a  guerrilla  hero  in  one  of 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians, 
during  which  he  espoused  neither  side,  but  in- 
flicted injury  on  both.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  supposing  that  he  ever  left  Temeswar 
again.  He  had  enough  to  do  to  make  the  Little 
Flower  happy  after  her  long  period  of  misfortune. 
We  do  not  understand  him,  if  he  did  not  think 
her  as  beautiful  ever  afterward,  as  when  the 
dawn  first  revealed  her  countenance  to  him  in 
the  forest  hiding-place.  Michal  the  younger 
soon  grew  up,  and  had  brothers  and  sisters,  some 
of  whose  cMldren  may  be  in  Temeswar  to  this 
day. 


Senator  voted  for  it.  The  South  wished  to  do  no 
vrrong  to  the  North;  it  asked  only  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution  and  an  equality  of  rights.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  severe  condemnation  of  those 
who  had  presented  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  This,  he  said,  was  equiva- 
lent to  petitioning  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
which  could  not  be  preserved  for  a  day  after  the  re- 
peal of  that  law.  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Massachnaetts, 
replied,  defending  the  petitioners.  They  asked 
merely  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  Congress  but  four 
years  old,  which  was  in  addition  to  one  which  had 
been  in  force  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Public  sen- 
timent, he  said,  was  against  the  law,  and  demanded 
its  repeal ;  and  the  lime  had  gone  by  when  threats 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  deter  the  free 
States  from  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  right. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Union,  moreover,  he  be- 
lieved te  be  impossible.  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Msssa- 
chusetts,  also  replied  to  Mr.  Jones.  He  said 
that  if  the  Union  could  not  exiat  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  it  ought  to  come  to  an 
end.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Sumner 
declared  that  he  disavowed  any  personal  obliga- 
tion to  assist  in  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slifve. 
This  called  forth  severe  replies  from  Senators 
Butler  and  Pettit,  who  charged  Mr.  Sumner  with 
repudiating  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  support  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Sumner  subsequently  made 
a  set  speech  in  reply,  in  which  he  said,  that  in 
Uking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  he 
swore  to  support  it  as  he  understood  it,  not  aa  it 
was  understood  by  others.  He  said  that  the  charge 
against  him  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  of  which  States  the  former,  in 
its  resolutions  of  1798,  had  undertaken  to  define  its 
constitutional  obligations  to  the  extent  of  nullifying 
an  act  of  Congress  ;  and  the  latter  of  which,  in  ex- 
pelling an  eminent  citisen  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  been  sent  te  protect  the  rights  of  her  colored 
citizens,  had  committed  an  act  which  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina,  had  characterised  as  trampling  upon  the 
Constitution.  He  asked  how  many  Senators  there 
were  who  would  assist  in  surrendering  a  fugitive 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SINCE  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  have  not  been  of  very 
special  importance.  The  exasperation  consequent 
upon  that  measure  has  manifested  itself  in  subse- 
quent debates  and  <'  explanations.**  The  members 
of  Congress  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  Bill  issued  a 
protest  against  that  measure,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  their  opposition  to  it.  They  declare  that  it 
was  carried  unnecessarily  and  wantonly,  there  be- 
ing no  present  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  They  say  that  by  this  bill  the  free  States 
"  have  lost  all  guarantee  for  freedom  in  the  Terri- 
tories contained  in  former  compromises,  while  all 
the  States,  both  slave  and  free,  have  lost  the  guar- 
antees ef  harmony  and  union  which  those  com- 
promises afforded.'*  They  further  affirm  that  this 
messure  looks  to  the  wider  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  future — to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  and  portions 
of  Mexico,  at  any  cost  whether  of  money  or  blood 
—40  a  war  with  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
an  alliance  with  Russia— to  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  the  eastern  portion  of  St.  Domingo,  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  whole  of  that 
island — to  an  alliance  with  Brazil  and  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon — and  finally 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  slaveholding  States  from  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  empire 
in  the  central  regions  of  the  Continent.  Against 
this  measure  the  signers  of  the  address  appeal  to 
the  people  of  both  seetions,  announcing  their  readi- 
ness to  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  to  execute  such  measures  as  may 
seem  advisable  '*  for  the  recovery  of  the  ground  lost 
to  freedom,  and  to  prevent  the  further  aggression  of 
slavery." — In  the  Senate  this  address  was  animad- 
verted upon  in  very  severe  terms  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Tennessee,  who  declared  that  he  had  **  never  seen 
a  production  which  contained  in  so  few  words  so 
much  fiction  and  pure  imagination"  as  did  this  ad- 
dress. He  pnmounced  the  charge  that  the  South 
had  urged  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  with 
the  designs  alleged,  to  be  wickedly  and  maliciously 
false.    The  bill  would  have  passed  had  no  Southern  { 


oTArkaiiMa,  Mttrtkal. 

For  K€tH9as.^An4n\r  H.  Reeder,  of  PeaiwylTuila, 
Oovemor;  Dmnlel  Woodaon,  of  Virginia,  StcnUtry; 
Madlaon  Brown,  of  Maryland,  Ck^f  Ju$tic% ;  Sandera 
W.  JolUMon,  of  Ohio,  and  Ruah  Eilmore,  of  Alabama, 
Asaoeiait  Juigtt ;  Andrew  J.  Uiaca,  of  Louisiana,  At' 
tomey  General  i  J.  B.  Donaldson,  of  Ulinoia,  Marahal, 

The  Legislatare  of  New  Hampshire  convened  at 
Concord,  June  7.  In  the  Senate  the  DemocraU 
have  a  decided  preponderancy.  In  the  House  the 
Democratic  candidate  ibr  Speaker  was  elected  by 
a  vote  of  156  to  153  cast  for  his  opponent,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Whigs  and  Free-Soilers.  The 
most  important  business  before  the  Legislature  was 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators.  ▲  number 
of  ballots  were  had,  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date lacking  from  four  to  seven  votes  of  a  mi^rity. 
It  WAS  finally  resolved  to  postpone  the  election  of 
Senators  till  the  neit  Legislature.  A  series  of  re- 
solutions was  passed  by  the  House,  bearing  upon 
the  Nebraska  Bill.  The  first  reiterates  the  resolu- 
tion of  1850,  declaring  "  that  the  people  are  bound 
by  no  compact,  express  or  implied,  to  suffer  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  Territory  now  free,"  and 
expressing  an  unalterable  opposition  to  the  erection 
of  any  Territory  without  its  prohibition  by  law. 
The  second  resolution  is  directed  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nebraska  Bill.  The  third  and  fourth 
commend  the  course  of  those  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  who  opposed  the  bill,  and 
censure  those  who  voted  in  its  favor. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
punishing  with  a  fine  of  $5000  and  five  years'  im- 
prisonment any  peraon  who  shall  falsely  and  ma- 
liciously represent  any  inhabitant  to  be  a  fugitive 
from  labor,  with  the  design  of  procuring  his  forcible 
removal.  Every  such  claim  is,  prima  faeU^  pre- 
sumed to  be  false  and  malicious,  and  this  presump- 
tion can  be  rebutted  only  by  testimony  equivalent 
to  that  of  two  credible  witnesses  testifying  to  facts 
directly  tending  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  claim. 

Serious  disturbances  have  arisen  in  various 

parts  of  the  country  between  Americans  and  for- 
eigners. In  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  several 
successive  Sabbaths,  encounters  took  place,  occa- 
sioned by  individuals  haranguing  in  the  open  air 
against  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Churoh.  These  difficulties  have  been  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  hostility  entertained  by  foreigners 
to  a  secret  oombination  designated  as  '*  Know -No- 
things,'* who  have  operated  with  much  success  in 
local  elections  in  many  of  the  larger  places.  Their 
action  is  mamly  directed  against  the  election  to  of- 
fice of  any  except  citizens  of  native  birth. The 

Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  unusual  apirit 
throughout  the  country.  The  celebration  was  at- 
tended with  fewer  accidents  than  usual.  A  collis- 
ion took  place  on  the  Susquehanna  Railroad,  near 
Baltimore,  between  a  regular  and  an  excursion 
traitf,  by  which  about  forty  persons  were  killed  on 

the  spot  or  fatally  ii\jured. Frauds  to  the  amount 

of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  perpetrated  by  Robert  Schuyler,  late  President 
and  Transfer  Agent  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Rsilroad.  The  larger  portion  was  coi^mit 
ted  by  issuing  spurious  stock  of  this  road,  for  which 
his  two-fold  position  gave  abundant  facilitiea.  The 
■immediate  reault  of  this  was  a  great  depreciation 

in  Ihe  value  of  railroad  stocks  in  general. The 

cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in  various  parts  of 
the  coantxy.    In  Mme  localiues  at  the  West  it  is 


(Quitman  and  several  otner  persons  repuiea  lo  oe 
engaged  in  an  organization  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
have  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  neutrality  law. 

From  CaUforma  we  have  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  new  localities,  and  to  a  very  large 
amount.  Serious  difficulties  have  arisen  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  places,  growing  out  of  squatter 

elaims. From  New  Mesioo  and  the  Rio  Grande 

we  receive  continued  accounts  of  Indian  hostilities. 

A  revolution  has  taken  place  in  New  Orenada. 
General  Melo  suddenly  rose  against  the  govern- 
ment, seized  the  President,  Obando,  and  assumed 
supreme  power.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
success  of  the  eovp  d'itat  will  be  but  temporary. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet, 
consequent  upon  the  separation  of  the  functions  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  from  those  of 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  relin- 
quishes the  fonner  department,  in  which  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  George  Grey,  retaining  the  War  de- 
partment. Much  disappointment  is  expressed  at 
this  disposition  by  those  who  wish  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  hostilities ,  they  had  hoped  for  the  a^ 
pointment  of  Lord  PaWerston  to  the  departmem 
of  War.  Lord  John  RusmU  becomes  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  without,  however,  being  raised 
to  the  peerage.  His  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
having  been  vacated  by  his  acceptance  of  a  new  of- 
fice in  the  government,  he  was  immediately  re-elect- 
ed without  opposition,  Mr.  Urqubart,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  opposing  him,  not  being 
able  to  find  a  man  to  nominate  him.  Lord  John 
Russell  made  a  very  cautiojis  speech  to  the  electors, 
in  which  he  said  that  brilliant  naval  victories,  sim- 
ilar to  those  won  in  former  wars,  were  not  to  be 
expected  over  an  enemy  who  entrenched  his  fleet 
behind  stone  walls.  But  he  was  confident  that  the 
navy  would  accomplish  all  that  could  be  reasonably 
expected.  As  to  the  terms  upon  which  peace  should 
be  made,  much  would  depend  upon  the  views  of  the 
allies,  and  upon  the  fortunes  of  war;  but  hn  would 
say,  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  concluded  without 
abundant  security  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Russia.    If  these  designs  should  be  accomplished, 

it  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  England. In 

the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  a  long 
and  able  speech,  exposing  the  dangerous  policy  of 
Russia,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  securing  some 
material  guarantee  against  it ;  such  as  the  capture 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Russian  provinces  adjacent  to  Austria  and  Turkey. 
No  mere  treaty  with  Russia  would  be  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  was  written.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Clarendon  on  behalf  of  the  Minis- 
try, who  agreed  m  the  main  with  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Lord  Aberdeen  made  a  much  more  moderate  reply. 
He  said  that  there  was  now  no  necessity  for 
stimulating  the  war  spirit  of  the  country.  The 
war  was  essentially  one  of  defense,  and  should  be 
vigorously  urged,  though  he  denied  that  Europe 
was  greatly  endangered  by  the  policy  of  Russia. 
Peace  should  bo  concluded  at  the  first  moment  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  do  so  on  just  and  honor- 
able terms.— In  the  course  of  a  debate  upon  Cana- 
dian afi'airs,  the  Earl  of  EUenborough  ufgcd  that 
steps  should  be  taken  toward  making  the  North 
American  colonies  free  from  England.  This  view 
was  concurred  in  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  warmly 
opposed  by  other  peers. The  new  Crystal  Pal- 


"TTNION  SAVING"  haa  for  some  time  pait 
U  been  a  by-word  and  a  reproach.  By  a  cer- 
tain class  of  editors  and  political  haranguers  it  has 
been  employed  as  a  base  reflection  upon  some  of 
our  noblest  men,  as  well  as  their  noblest  efforts 
fer  the  perpetuation  of  our  national  strength  and 
national  gloiy.  It  was  a  taunt  which  barely  spared 
the  memory  of  Clay,  and  which  haunted  the  patriot 
Webster  to  his  grave.  Their  fears  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union  were  charged  with 
hjrpocritical  cant ;  their  efforts  for  the  aversion  of 
such  a  calamity  were  characterized  as  the  acts  of 
unprincipled  alarmists.  But  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  matter  now.  That  our  national 
union,  and  along  with  it  our  proud  national  exist- 
ence, is  in  the  most  imminent  peril,  the  blindest 
must  see,  the  most  stupid  must  acknowledge.  The 
proof  of  this  comes  not  simply  from  turbulent  Con- 
gressional debates,  or  inflammatory  resolutions,  or 
law-resisting  riots.  The  most  alarming  evidence  is 
in  the  tone  of  the  press.  Can  any  one  be  blind  to 
that  attitude  of  fierce  defiance  which  is  now  assum- 
ing a  form  so  sectionally  distinct?  Can  we  shut 
our  ears  to  the  furious  invectives,  the  stinging  re- 
proaches of  meanness  and  treachery  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  cowardice  and  fanaticism  on  the  other — the 
vindictive  taunts  expressly  designed  to  arouse  the 
bitterest  sectional  animosities,  and  impart  to  them 
a  virulence  which  no  recollections  of  a  common  an- 
cestry, of  a  common  glorious  history,  can  ever  heal. 
The  lover  of  peace,  of  union,  of  compromise — we 
will  still  use  the  term,  although  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute — ^might  see  nothing  formidable  in  this,  if 
regarded  in  itself  or  in  its  intrinsic  weight  of  argu- 
ment. Its  dread  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  sign  of  a  people  already  divided,  and  whose 
hostile  sections  are  beginning  to  hate  each  other 
with  an  intensity  that  no  mere  outward  political 
connection  can  repress.  The  South  is  saying 
things  of  the  North  which  no  men  at  the  North, 
whatever  be  their  party  tics,  will  bear.  The  North 
is  hurling  back  upon  the  South  vindictive  taunts, 
which  can  not  ne  forgiven,  because  they  imply 
charges  of  what  is  even  worse  than  corruption  of 
blood,  or  any  form  of  political  dishonor.  He  who 
,  does  not  see  this  is  bJind  indeed.  We  are  already 
/  divided.  The  evidence  is  as  direct  as  that  England 
and  Russia  are  now  at  war.  In  fact,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  there  really  exists  between  the  hos- 
tile armies  on  the  Danube,  or  the  hostile  fleets  on 
the  Baltic,  as  sore  a  feeling  of  personal  and  sec- 
tional rancor  as  the  press  is  now  spreading  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  these  United 
States. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  most  lamentable  state 
of  things  T  It  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  great 
pacification  for  which  every  patriot  should  so  earn- 
estly strive,  to  examine  too  scrupulously  the  exact 
balance  of  criminations  and  recriminations.  Let 
common  sense,  let  a  knowledge  of  history,  above 
all,  let  Christian  charity  come  in  here.  In  all  the 
world^s  annals  have  we  ever  read  of  a  case  like  this 
of  national  strife  in  which  one  side  was  free  from 
blame,  while  the  whole,  or  even  the  great  preponder- 
ance, of  guilt  was  on  the  other?  We  know  that 
this  is  a  very  old  and  trite  solution,  but  trite  truths 
are  by  no  means  of  the  least  value.  Sometimes, 
too,  it  requires  more  independence  of  thought  to 
state  them,  and  even  more  research  to  discover 


them,  than  is  needed  for  thme  assumed  occnh  caus- 
alities on  account  of  which  they  are  often  neglect- 
ed and  cast  out  of  sight. 

But  when  we  speak  thus  of  both  sides  being  to 
blame,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  qualiiy  the  declara- 
tion. If  we  have  in  view  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  we  might  rather  say  that  both  sides  are 
equally  innocent  The  bitter  evils  of  this  bitter  and 
suicidal  controversy  can  be  mainly  traced  in  their 
root  to  a  few  men  at  either  extreme  of  the  national 
and  sectional  scale,  whose  violence  has  been  wick- 
edly cherished,  for  the  most  corrupt  purposes,  by  a 
still  smaller  class  in  the  middle.  Such  are  the 
parties  on  whom  the  future  historian  must  visit  the 
just  condemnation  of  this  sad  work.  They  are  the 
Northern  fanatics  who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  be- 
gan to  meddle  with  matters  they  had  no  right  to 
touch,  and  to  form  treasonable  combinations  respeo- 
ing  interests  with  which  they  were  expressly  fop- 
bidden  to  interfere.  We  call  them  fanatical  in  th« 
strictest  sense  of  this  much-abused  term.  They 
mingled  a  malevolent  feeling  with  the  profession  of 
an  abstract  benevolence.  They  preached  reform, 
as  Christ  and  Paul  had  never  preached  it.  We  also 
say  their  designs  were  treasonable  ;  for  the  result 
at  which  their  combination  aimed  was  UA  subver- 
sion, and  not  by  legal  means,  of  institutions  which 
the  political  organization  had  placed  exclusively  in 
other  and,  to  them,  foreign  jurisdictions.  Here  was 
one  extreme.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
Southern  ultraists  who,  with  equal  fanaticism  and 
equal  treasonableness,  sought  to  make  that  national 
which  the  Constitution,  and  the  ccmpnmites  of  tho 
Constitution,  recognized  as  having  a  local  existence 
depending  on  positive  local  law.  Herein  we  can 
not  help  observing  a  wondrous  agreement.  Both  in- 
sisted upon  investing  slavery  with  a  national  char- 
acter ;  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  uncon- 
stitutional assault  upon  it,  the  other  as  the  ground 
of  its  perpetual  maintenance. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  trace  in  other  respects  the 
striking  parallel.  One  side  commenced  with  false 
and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
landed  at  last,  after  a  series  of  struggles,  in  the  most 
undisguised  infidelity  ;  the  other,  setting  out  with 
a  false  interpretation  of  history  and  political  philos- 
ophy, and  taking  to  itself  a  high  conservative  as- 
pect, has  terminated  in  that  meanest  of  all  species 
of  radical  anarchy,  the  practice  and  justification  of 
filibustering.  They  discovered  a  wondrous  excel- 
lency in  what  could  be  shown  to  have  been  the  bane 
of  the  ancient  republics.  They  made  slavery  the 
comer-stone  of  freedom.  Of  course,  with  such  m 
dogma,  they  became  as  mad  and  as  fanatical  as 
their  Northern  counterparts.  Each  grew  by  the  ali- 
ment afforded  by  the  other,  and  hence  the  striking 
analogies  presented  in  the  whole  course  of  these 
mischief-brooding  factions.  We  have  the  spectacle 
of  men  everlastingly  mouthing  it  about  their  higher 
law  and  higher  morality,  and  yet  recklessly  under- 
mining that  only  foundation  on  which  the  religion 
and  morality  of  this  world  has  ever  3ret  been  able  to 
repose  with  any  thing  like  a  feeling  of  strength  and 
security.  Again,  we  have  seen  men  whose  only  title 
or  only  security  for  what  may  be  called,  to  say  the 
least,  an  anomalous  species  of  property,  rests  on  the 
sacredness  of  constitutions,  compacts,  compromisett 
judicial  decisions  and  national  unity,  ever  the  first 
to  advocate  nullification,  seoessiim,  and  resi«taas« 
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img,  the  ludicrous,  or  the  roTengeitil ;  the  Northern 
fanatic  may  make  it  the  theme  of  hit  blind  and  un< 
diaeriminating  denunciationa ;  the  Southern  fanatic 
may  maintain  that  such  a  condition  of  thinga  oon< 
atitutea  the  higheat  excellence  of  the  aoeial  atate ; 
the  party  demagogue,  without  any  of  the  falae  or 
real  feeling  of  the  one,  or  any  of  the  falae  or  real 
conscience  of  the  other,  may  sport  with  the  whole 
matter,  or  regard  it  only  as  furnishing  him  with  a 
greater  Tariety  of  elements  in  the  calculation  of  his 
gambling  chances.  But  there,  we  say  again,  atands 
Uie  gigantic  cTil,  waxing  more  and  more  portentoua, 
more  and  more  fbrmidable,  more  and  more  hopeless 
of  cure,  unless  by  a  remedy,  which,  at  present, 
seems  itself  as  hopeless  as  the  disease— we  mean, 
the  combination  of  all  the  wiae,  and  good,  and  con- 
aerrative,  and  truly  conacientions  minda  of  the  na- 
tion, meeting  in  convention  from  every  latitude,  and 
with  the  determination  that  the  question  thall  be 
settled,  and  settled  right  at  all  hasards— ihat  the 
prmdpUt  applicable  to  it  thaU  be  calmly  and  ao- 
lidly  determined,  and  then  that  the  tme  and  wise 
mpediendea  through  which  those  principles  are  to 
be  carried  out  ah&U  be  made  the  subijects  of  a  com- 
pnmxMt — ay,  of  a  compromise,  for  it  is  a  good  and 
lighteoua  word  howeVer  the  ultraiats  of  every  fac- 
tion may  aneer  at  it — a  compromise  which  no  great 
or  little  demagogues  ahall  hereafter  dare  to  meddle 
with,  except  at  Uie  risk  of  forfeiting  something 
more  than  their  worthleas  political  lives. 

There  are  those  who  say — thero  are  many  who 
say — no  more  compromises ;  but  aro  they  aware  of 
what  they  are  saying?  have  they  looked  the  issue 
^  steadily  in  the  face  T  Can  they  not  see  that  it  ia  a 
'  queation  simply  oicomprnmi»$  or  dissolution  T  Be- 
sides, we  may  charge  upon  many  who  vise  this  lan- 
guage, that  they  directly  cut  the  throat  of  their  own 
argument.  They  tell  us  that  this  state  of  things 
baa  been  brought  about  by  a  few  political  achemers, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  that  the  North  baa  been  opposed  to 
it,  that  the  South  has  not  asked  for  it,  that,  twelve 
months  ago,  no  man  in  any  latitude  would  have 
thought  of  advocating  the  measure  which  has  led  to 
it.  If  this  be  so,  what  argument  ia  there  against 
farther  efforts  at  compromise  by  the  great  masses. 
North  and  South,  who  have  been  ao  groaaly  misre- 
presented ?  The  opposition  would  seem  to  be  to  the 
idea  itaelf,  and  if  so,  what  charity  can  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and 
tiiat  some  who  clamor  the  loudest  about  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Compromise  are  the  enemies 
of  all  compromises,  and  secretly  rerjoice  in  their 
destruction. 

We  have  been  somewhat  rambling  in  our  Edito- 
rial remarks,  but  our  main  puipose  was  to  treat  of 
the  enormous  evils  which  must  follow  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union.  The  name  of  these 
.  is  legion.  Thero  is  the  wrong  done  to  humanity, 
"  to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  throughout  the 
^^orld ;  there  are  the  evila  which  can  be  eatimated 
in  no  oaleulations  of  cotton  and  sugar,  of  dollars 
and  cents ;  there  is  the  wrong  to  history,  to  pro- 
gress, to  the  national  moral  character,  in  the  de- 
struction of  its  heroic  historical  reminiscences. 
There  are  the  evils  to  the  whole  confederacy,  the 
evils  to  the  North,  the  evils  to  the  South,  the  evils 
to  the  Whites,  the  evils  to  the  Blacks— the  evils  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  immenae  and  overwhelming 
ev&  to  the  African  race.    The  subject  is  of  vast 


item  in  the  dark  account ;  and  we  place  it  first,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  lesat  adverted  to»  although 
the  moat  directly  connected  with  the  queations  that 
flow  out  of  thia  great  national  iasue. 

Here  are  in  our  midst  four  millions  of  human  be- 
ings of  a  race  widely  distinct — whether  inferior  or 
not  we  will  not  now  say^-and  with  whom  it  is  ad- 
mitted, for  reasons  we  will  not  now  discuss,  that 
sooiai  union,  social  and  domestic  equality,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Now  put  their  present  servile 
condition  at  the  worat  estimate  that  was,  ever  made 
of  it ;  they  have  in  the  continuance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  some  prospect  of  amelioration.  They 
have  it  in  the  ateady  and  powerful  yet  regulated 
sympathy  of  the  North ;  they  have  it  in  that  pro- 
greaa  of  humanity  at  the  South,  which  is  the  result 
of  well-establiahed  government,  and  from  which 
there  growa  up  in  time  a  public  sentiment  giving  to 
those  in  bondage  rights  and  protection  having  all  the 
force  of  law,  and  which  no  man  would  venture  to 
violate  who  would  not  be  deemed  an  outcast  from 
humane  aociety.  Especially  would  thia  be  the  case 
in  the  absence  of  all  angry  and  inaulting  intermed- 
dling from  without.  History  has  abundantly  ahown 
that  the  aenrile  condition,  whether  we  take  our  ex- 
amples from  the  ancient  world,  or  from  the  aerfdom 
of  Europe,  ever  growa  milder  under  the  influenees 
we  have  mentioned,  ever  assumes  more  and  more 
the  form  of  a  state  regulated  by  gmnaX  law,  whi^ 
is  the  very  essence  of  rational  in  distinction  from 
licentious  liberty— erer  attains  more  and  more  of 
fixed  personal  rights,  until  it  emerges  into  full  civia 
freedom ;  or  if  any  apparent  ahackles  may  yet  re- 
main, they  are  only  the  antiquarian  memoriala  of  m 
condition  that  has  passed  away. 

Such  is  one  aspect  of  the  ease ;  but  should  peeo* 
liar  physiological  differencea  be  regarded  as  pra- 
eluding  th6  idea  of  complete  aoeial  emancipation 
(which  is  but  another  name  for  that  social  equality 
and  aoeial  liberty  without  which  nominal  political 
freedom  ia  only  an  inault  and  a  degradation),  of 
complete  social  emancipation,  we  mean,  with  con- 
tinuance on  the  same  territory— 4hen  in  union,  and 
in  union  only,  ia  the  sole  hope  of  any  sucoeaa  in 
that  mighty  effort  which  wiU  be  required  for  the 
separation  of  the  two  races,  and  the  exodus  of  one 
of  them  to  some  land,  remote  or  near,  where  their 
elevation  shall  not  be  impeded  by  physical  and  ao- 
eial causes  that  are  now  ao  nnsurmountable.  Wo 
k|iow  that  auch  an  idea  is  offensive  to  both  of  omr 
fanatical  extremes.  One  haa  its  higher  law  in  the 
way,  the  other  ita  **  atrict  conatmction  of  the  Con- 
atitution  ;**  but  much  aa  the  plan  has  been  de- 
nounced, it  may,  in  calmer  timea,  and  when  men 
begin  to  see  more  clearly  that  tMey  are  reaponsible 
for  expedient  action  aa  well  aa  ri^t  abatimct  prin- 
ciple, unite  every  Christian  and  every  patriot. 
North  or  South,  in  ita  hearty  and  auocesafiil  au^ 
port 

There  is  hope,  we  say,  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  results  might  take  place  in  an  unbroken  union 
of  these  States.  This  once  settled,  that  the  Union 
vnut  be  preaerved,  and  all  irritating  discussions 
being  laid  aside  for  higher  and  better  work,  aa  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  when  the  exhaustive  fruitless- 
ness  and  positive  miachiof  of  such  abatractions 
have  been  fully  proved,  the  minds  of  men  may 
be  calmly  brou^t  to  a  consideration  of  what  may 
be  called  emphatically  tkn  grmt  natimuU  pnkUm. 
We  are  strong  in  the  bettef  that  nothing  would  tu» 
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■oub  still  more  revolt  at  the  second  u  presenting 
the  worst  erils  of  slavery  without  any  of  its  more 
humanizing  counteracting  traits,  there  is  then  but 
•ne  condition  left.  We  have  to  choose — 
3d.  The  separation  of  the  two  races,  and  the 
;  exodus  of  one  of  them,  at  whatever  expense  of  toil 
and  treasore  it  may  have  to  be  accomplished.  Re- 
moved tip  Africa  they  might  acquire,  from  mere 
change  of  locality,  a  social  and  political  energy 
that  would  make  them  the  civilizers  of  that  vast 
continent.  Remaining  where  they  are,  they  are  a 
cause  of  degeneracy,  and  that  too  to  both  races. 
Whether  in  servitude,  or  in  a  nominal  and  degrad- 
ed freedom,  they  have  all  the  vices  of  civilisation 
without  any  of  the  energies  or  virtues  of  barbarism. 
The  only  remedy,  then,  that  reaches  the  very  core 
of  the  evil  is,  that  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
original  wrong,  in  other  words,  the  separation  of 
races  so  unrighteously  and  so  unnaturally  com- 
bined ;  and  for  this  there  is  needed  the  countinu- 
ance  of  the  American  Union.  If  there  were  no 
other  reason,  this  alone  should  secure  for  it  the  best 
counsels  of  every  patriot  statesman,  the  most  ar- 
dent exertions  of  every  enlightened  philanthropist 


THE  worid  has  again  gone  out  of  town.  Our 
Chair  stands  in  the  midst  of  desertion.  The 
streets  are  as  full  as  ever,  but  it  is  not  a  familiar 
crowd.  The  stray  Knickerbockers  whom  chance 
or  custom  retain  in  the  city  or  bring  to  it,  look  sadly 
around  in  the  great  thoroughfares.  They  do  not  see, 
but  feel,  a  loss.  "  They  are  all  gone,  the  old  famil* 
iar  faces."  Thus  these  elderly  citizens  in  a  man- 
ner foretaste  the  appearance  of  their  accustomed 
haunts  after  their  own  departure.  It  is  the  putting 
into  fact  of  every  man's  fancy  of  the  state  of  things 
after  he  is  gone.  Babel  will  still  roar— his  own 
house  will  remain,  more  permanent  than  he — the 
tame  gay  groups ;  the  traffic :  the  song :  the  Sun- 
day hush :  the  annual  retreat  to  the  sea-side  and  the 
mountains — all  these  will  be,  and  for  a  few  years 
one  group  among  them  will  wear  black  clothes,  and 
tit  apart  sadly  in  public  parlors — then  colors  and 
smiles  will  supervene,  and  the  Knickerbocker  who 
vaguely  supposed  that  somehow  the  very  sUbility  of 
things  was  inwoven  with  his  own  existence,  will 
be  as  remote  and  unreal  as  Thothmes  III.,  King  of 
Egypt,  or  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

It  was  while  sitting  in  our  Chair,  and  thus  sober- 
ly meditating,  the  other  morning,  that  Corydon  came 
in,  and  saluted  us  with  a  face  so  ruddy  and  bloom- 
ing, that  Ceres  and  Flora  might  have  sent  him  as 
their  Joint  embassador  to  our  retreat. 

'*  Will  you  come  and  pass  a  few  days  in  the  coun- 
try t"  said  Corydon,  with  the  air  of  a  man  offering 
himself  to  a  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  dying  of 
love  for  him.  There  was  such  hilarious  assurance 
m  his  manner,  such  an  ineffable  sense  of  superior- 
ity, that,  willing  to  admonish  our  enthusiastic  young 
friend  of  the  vanity  of  human  confidence,  we  said 
tententiously, 

"No.- 

"  What !  not  crawl  out  of  thia  smoky,  smelly 
hole  ?*'  cried  he,  with  amused  astonishment.  **  Do 
you  find  thete  hot  bricks  so  alluring ;  or  is  it,  per- 
haps, possible  cholera  that  you  wish  to  try  ?  Do  you 
Uugh  at  us  in  spring  for  being  sloppy,  and  refuse  to 
behold  our  summer  splendors  T   Alas!  alas!  I  pity 


as  to  Mithridates,  they  become  a  kind  of  nutri- 
ment.'* 

"  Corydon,"  answered  we,  with  a  patroniztng 
mildness  that  betrayed  the  melting  mood,  **  there  b 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  country, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  that  so  sensible  a  young 
man  as  you  should  be  guilty  of  it" 

**  Easy  Chair,"  he  replied,  "  there  hat  been  • 
great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  love,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  you  should  ever  be  over- 
taken by  the  passion.  Of  course  there  has  been 
great  nonsense  about  the  country,  as  there  is  about 
every  subject  of  enthusiastic  interest.  But  observe, 
if  you  please,  that  the  nonsense  is  usually  only  the 
warm  praise  of  something  you  may  not  chance  to 
care  about,  and  which  is  therefore  tedious  te  you. 
A  lover's  sober  eulogy  of  his  mistress  is  rather  dole- 
ful to  his  friend,  and  the  best  poetry  mere  stuff  to  m 
man  who  is  detained  by  it  from  reaching  his  office 
in  time  for  a  good  investment.  The  country  it 
good,  spite  of  Cockney  skepticism." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see,"  said  we  quickly,  lest  Kt 
should  take  us  too  seriously  at  our  word,  and  leave 
us  quite  in  the  lurch. 

Corydon  lives  at  an  easy  distance  from  town,  to 
which  he  repairs  as  often  as  his  fancy  inclines,  or 
his  affairs  demand.  He  has  not  set  up  his  Penates 
in  a  Grecian  temple  nor  in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  seen 
through  the  small  end  of  a  telescope.  He  has  not 
suffered  his  neighbor  to  build  a  twin-house  upon  the 
next  lot,  nor  has  he,  by  the  cramped  and  narrow  as- 
pect of  his  mansion  and  domain,  betrayed  that  he 
has  not  emancipated  himself  from  the  city,  and  fail- 
ed to  expand  to  the  scope  of  his  changed  residence. 
His  house  is  neither  upon  the  highway,  where  he 
gets  all  the-dust,  nor  in  a  wood,  which  excludes  the 
prospect  and  breeds  mosquitoes.  It  is  not  possible 
to  survey  his  domestic  arrangements  from  the  exte- 
rior, yet  he  has  not  surrounded  himself  with  any 
churlish  hedge  or  fence  so  high  or  thick  that  the 
traveler  can  not  see  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  hit 
grounds.  Every  country  proprietor,  he  insists,  who 
desires  that  the  country  shall  impress  the  passer 
pleasantly,  will  not  exile  the  chance  eye  from  the 
smooth  lawns  and  bright  gardens,  but  will  so  arrange 
the  boundaries  of  his  estate  that  the  traveler  will 
feel  a  secret  flattery  as  if  the  lawn  had  been  smooth- 
ed and  the  garden  planted  for  his  especial  pleasure. 
Nobody  loves  a  man  who  hides  the  beauty  of  hit 
grounds,  and  keeps  his  choice  trees  as  if  they  were 
sultanas  in  a  seraglio.  The  romance  of  Italy  it 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  high  plaster  walls  that  im- 
pend over  the  narrow  steep  ways  which  climb  the 
hills.  Even  in  Sorrento,  nothing  but  the  occasional 
olive  faces  of  the  peasants,  looking  over,  and  offer- 
ing great  golden  oranges  and  brown  eyes  together, 
could  compensate  for  the  ranges  of  dingy  wtdl  that 
allow  of  no  escape  for  the  eye,  and  which  torture  the 
fancy  with  the  image  of  the  lovely  landscape  beyond. 
The  Sorrento  orange-orchards  are  Hesperidian  gat- 
dens,  and  the  dragons  are  the  walls. 

Corydon  has  traveled  in  his  own  country  and 
abroad,  and  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  for- 
get that  America  is  not  France,  nor  Italy,  nor  Ger- 
many. Architecture  depends  greatly,  he  argues, 
upon  climate  and  national  character.  The  elaborate 
aspect  of  an  Italian  villa  harmonizes  strictly  with 
that  of  the  Italian  landscape.  In  each  there  are  the 
traces  of  long  cultivation.  But  to  put  a  house  whieh 
implies  an  old  and  elaborate  landscape  in  the  midtt 
of  a  pine-barren,  or  upon  a  fern  common,  would 


Corydon  hears  bi8  neighbors  complam  of  constant 
loss,  and  obse^es  that  his  city  fiends  joke  him 
about  the  profits  of  his  farm.  Like  a  sensible  man, 
he  laughs  with  them,  and  pushes  round  his  superb 
strawberries,  and  his  blooming  continents  of  peach- 
es, and  his  luscious  pears,  and  his  massire  grapes. 
He  hands  them  the  beets,  and  peas  and  beans,  and 
asparagus,  that  have  a  sweeter  taste  than  the  wilt- 
ed products  of  city  markets. 

"Are  fish  better  when  taken  from  the  water  and 
instantly  cooked  and  eaten  ?  I  find  it  so  with  my 
fruits  and  vegetables." 

Young  Mortimer  looks  waggishly  at  Corydon, 
and  says, 

**  Why  do  the  best  country  things  always  come 
from  the  city  ?" 

*•  Because  they  are  taken  there,"  replies  Cory- 
don, simply,  and  ho  presently  adds, 

'*  Why  are  the  same  things  necessarily  better  in 
the  country,  if  you  can  only  get  them  ?" 

Which  question,  as  nobody  replies,  he  answers 
gravely, 

"  Because  they  have  been  spared  the  journey  in 
a  jolting  car  or  market- wagon,  and  have  the  advant- 
age of  being  a  day  or  two  fresher." 

Then  his  friends  remove  to  the  lawn,  under  the 
trees,  or  sit  upon  the  spacious  balcony,  and  watch 
the  landscape,  as  they  smoke  and  sip  their  coflfee. 

**  The  worst  form  of  nonsense  about  the  country," 
says  Corydon,  '*  is  that  indulged  in  by  easy  gen- 
tlemen at  clubs  and  city  dinners,  to  the  effect  that 
really  every  thing  can  be  had  more  nicely  in  the 
city.  It  is  certainly  true  that  if  you  bring  all  the 
materials  from  the  country  and  prepare  them  with 
all  the  skill  and  care  that  the  city  can  furnish,  you 
will  have  a  finer  result.  But  the  finest  result  of  all 
is  where  the  city  skill  and  care  are  carried  to  the 
country,  and  prepare  the  materials  there." 

•*  Is  that  true  of  all  country  products,  or  is  it 
strictly  confined  to  fruit  and  fowl  ?*'  inquired  Bad- 
ger, that  shrewd  man  of  the  world. 

**  It  is  universally  true,"  answered  Corydon,  "  as 
you,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know.  What  is  the  farm- 
er's fairest  fruit  ?" 

"  His  daughter,"  said  Badger,  with  a  glance  of 
gallantry,  and  a  half  bow  to  Mrs.  Amaryllis  Corydon, 
who  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  group. 

"True,"  replied  Corydon.  "  But  a  mere  coun- 
try girl  is  not  the  nymph  of  mythology,  nor  the 
Chloe  of  the  pastoral  poets ;  she  is  a  good  buxom 
dairy  maid,  red,  rusty,  and  rollicking.  She  is  no 
more  the  charming  creature  of  the  poets  than  the 
unmitigated  country  is  the  Arcadia  they  describe. 
Yet  I  remember  when  I  proposed  to  remove  into  the 
country,  certain  good  friends  of  mine,  who  were  bom 
in  town  and  had  always  lived  there,  said  to  me  that, 
at  least,  whatever  I  lost  I  should  gain  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  more  natural  tone  of  society.  It  will  be  so 
pleasant,  af^er  the  artificial  frivolities  of  the  city,  to 
find  yourself  among  those  who  think  and  live  simply. 
Your  views  of  human  nature  will  bte  improved.  You 
will  become  a  better  man.  You  will  go  to  bed  early, 
you  will  rise  with  the  lark.  Your  society  will  smack 
of  contact  with  mother  earth.  It  will  be  graceful 
and  gay  as  the  flowers.  Perhaps  these  friends  be- 
lieved what  they  said.  I  certainly  did  not.  They 
knew  the  country  only  by  books.  When  they  drove 
or  rode  beyond  the  city,  they  did  not  know  by 
experience  the  dull,  drudging  labor  by  which  the 
trim  hedges  and  the  fine  laMm  and  the  stately  grove 
had  been  arranged.    They  had  not  that  consotoos- 


scape." 

"Treason!  treason!"  cried  Badger.  "Why, 
Corydon,  you  are  defiling  your  own  nest !" 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  replied  he,  "  let  me  finish. 
Look  at  the  life  of  a  farmer — a  working  husband- 
man. Ask  "  the  reapers  reaping  late  and  early  *' 
in  the  meadows  near  Camfelot,  what  is  the  tenor  of 
their  lives.  They  will  tell  you,  or  you  casobserve 
that  it  is  an  unmitigated  toil.  They  are  up  early, 
and  feed  and  turn  out  the  cattle.  They  eat  a  hur- 
ried and  coarse  breakfast,  they  hasten  to  plow,  or 
mow,  or  weed,  or  sow,  and  return  to  dinner.  Ths 
afternoon  repeats  the  morning.  Sunset  comes  and 
there  is  milking  and  feeding,  and  they  go  to  bed. 
Through  the  long  day  there  is  no  spiritual  stim- 
ulus of  any  kind.  They  dig  and  delve  in  the  earth,' 
and  the  tendency  is  to  become  clods.  Fineness  of 
nature,  elegance  of  manner,  quick  sympathy,  are 
not  to  be  found.  Cultivation  is,  of  course,  out  of 
consideration.  With  ignorance  comes  prejudice, 
hardness,  narrowness,  and  bigotry.  Wits  are 
blunted,  senses  become  gross,  a  general  silence 
settles  over  life,  and  a  sad  stolidity  upon  character. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  many  poetic  plowmen  you 
knsw  T  Will  you  tell  me  if  the  very  fact  of  a  poet!s 
being  a  plowman  is  not  cited  with  wonder  and  ad* 
miration?  Will  you  say  how  many  real  hard-working 
farmers  you  know  who  are  not  of  the  earth  earthy  ? 
I  do  not  mean  any  thing  but  an  approach  to  the  truth, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  the  country  is  nothing, 
if  a  man  is  compelled  to  incessant  labor.  The  coarse 
hand  in  the  field  is  no  pleasanter  an  object  than  the 
coarse  hand  in  the  shop.  The  sallow  face  of  ths 
'prentice  boy  in  the  close  city  is  no  sadder  than  the 
dull  heaviness  of  the  plowboy  in  the  open  country. 
It  is  only  when  the  advantages  and  amenities  of 
society,  and  of  course  society  in  its  largest  sense, 
human  intercourse  and  study,  are  added  to  ths 
country,  that  its  life  becomes  truly  Arcadian.  Then 
no  life  is  so  charming,  because  none  combines  so 
much  instructive  variety.  The  pastoral  poet^s  ac- 
count of  the  matter  was  written  in  cities,  and  was 
as  true  as  the  painters  who  represented  queens  and 
maids  of  honor  holding  shepherdesses*  crooks,  and 
sitting  pensively  under  spreading  trees.  But  it  is 
no  truer.  I  don't  believe  farmers  are  the  happiest 
class  of  society — if  by  farmers  you  understand  the 
weary  and  incessant  drudges  who  do  the  hard  work 
of  agriculture.  They  enjoy,  if  you  please,  a  monoto- 
nous placidity.  They  may  suiTer  less  acutely,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  enjoy  less  intensely.  I  do 
not  find  country  people  so  desperately  in  love  with 
country  life.  Their  children  all  hurry  to  the  city. 
They  themselves  believe  in  the  city  as  in  soms- 
thing  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  a  mistaken  fancy, 
as  we  know,  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  the  city 
drudge,  who  dreams  of  green  fields  as  of  Paradise. 
They  are  so  if  you  can  lie  among  them  in  clover. 
They  are  not  so,  if  you  kneel  upon  their  parching 
ground,  under  a  relentless  midsummer  sun,  to  weed 
young  carrots  and  beets.  It  is  because  I  love  the 
country  so  much,  and  believe  in  its  advantages  ss 
fully,  that  I  state  in  this  strong  way  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  indiscriminate  praise  of  ignorance,"  con- 
cluded Corydon,  while  Badger  looked  at  him  with 
such  a  sudden  and  bland  stare  that  it  was  perfectly 
evident  he  had  been  asleep. 

"Certainly,"  said  Badger,  with  a  serious  air, 
and  whiffing  his  smoke  slowly,  as  if  he  were  still 
uncertain  of  some  points  in  Corydon's  discourse. 

But  for  ourselves,  who  did  not  fall  asleep,  we 


is  only  the  man  of  timple  perceptions  and  true 
tastes  and  fine  cultiration  who  can  extract  the 
sweet.  To  be  rich  only,  and  live  in  the  country 
without  loving  it,  though  he  has  all  the  convenience 
of  a  city,  no  more  gives  a  man  what  he  seeks  than 
to  live  in  a  library  makes  him  wise.  Such  a  man 
is  as  los^  the  place  in  which  he  is,  as  the  farmer 
whose  Bofe  interest  in  season  and  weather  and  the 
aspects  of  nature,  is  their  relation  to  mowing  and 
sowing.  The  beauty  of  the  landscape  may  be  **  a 
mirage  seen  from  the  windows  of  a  diligence.*'  But 
then  it  can  only  be  beheld  by  the  eyes  which  have 
been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  which 
are  busied  with  some  lofty  work. 
•  In  such  discourse  pass  the  pleasant  days  at 
Corydon's.  His  hospitality  is  so  large  that  be  can 
entertain  all  kinds  of  conflicting  views  and  difl*er> 
ing  opinions.  The  fine  country  air  has  given  his 
manners  a  freshness  and  grace  which  it  would  be 
well  if  our  young  men,  and  even  our  young  ladies, 
would  acquire. 

**  If  a  man  lives  by  the  sea  or  the  mountains," 
•ays  Corydon,  '*  if  he  can  see  the  sun  set  and  the 
stars  shine  over  a  broad  plain  or  a  stately  valley, 
if  he  is  familiar  withstrees  and  flowers,  and  knows 
the  birds  and  the  seasons  of  the  plants,  he  will 
surely  be  apt  to  have  juster  estimates  of  life,  and 
Talue  all  kinds  of  social  grimace  and  afiectation  at 
their  real  value." 

*'  How  about  the  nymphs  T"  ssjrs  the  pertinacious 
Badger. 

**  Unmitigated  country  girls  are  not  perfect,"  re- 
plies Corydon,  with  equanimity.  **  The  marble  in 
the  quarry  is  quite  as  white,  but  it  is  not  so  grace- 
ful as  when  the  statuary  has  wrought  it  into  sculp* 
ture.  A  girl  who  is  bom  and  bred  in  the  exclusively 
country  or  rustic  way  is  the  simple  block  of  mar- 
ble, beautiful  to  behold.  But  the  same  girl,  graced 
with  all  the  amenities  of  cultivation  and  knowl- 
edge, which  are  best  attained  by  the  influences  of  the 
city,  is  the  block  of  marble  shaped  into  ravishing 
and  alluring  beauty ;  is  it  not  the  statue  warmed 
into  life?" 

'*  It  is,  indeed,  the  story  of  Pygmalion  told  in  real 
life,"  exclaims  the  gallant  Badger,  with  a  furtive 
glance  at  Mrs.  Corydon. 

For  our  own  part,  it  is  impossible  to  wonder  at 
Corydon's  rosy  cheeks  and  cheerful  smile.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  learned  the  secret  of 
life.  He  is  one  of  the  fewer  still,  who,  having 
learned,  are  also  able  to  profit  by  the  knowledge. 
Not  every  man  who  builds  a  villa,  whether  upon  the 
North  river,  or  at  Newport,  or  along  Massachusetts 
Bay — not  every  man  who  hides  in  a  great  planta- 
tion, or  flies  into  some  recess  of  the  Alleghanies  or 
the  valley  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  really  enjoys  country 
life,  or  any  other  kind  of  life.  Old  Cieco  could  not 
be  a  painter,  much  as  he  loved  painting,  and  willing 
and  able  as  he  was  to  devote  his  life  to  it  and  ac- 
quire all  the  means  of  success,  because  he  had  no 
eye  for  color.  It  is  so  with  old  Gunnybags  his 
neighbor,  in  a  different  way.  He  has  spent  thou- 
sands upon  his  country-place,  but  nothing  goes 
well.  It  is  because  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
Cockney,  although  he  is  in  the  country.  He  has 
not  caught  the  subtle  secret  of  blending  experience 
with  opportunity.  Every  body  calls  his  extensive 
and  expensive  place  Gunnybags'  Folly.  His  neigh- 
bor Rose  has  a  cottage,  and  does  not  spend  so 
much  money  in  a  year  as  Gunnybags  in  a  week. 


staring,  nor  his  trees  stiff.  Over  his  small  trellis 
fall  the  most  graceful  vines,  and  hang  his  home  with 
a  tapestry  of  flowers.  People  are  always  happy 
there.  They  are  not  oppressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  place  greater  than  its  master ;  a  place  of 
which  the  bead  is  b'ut  an  encumbrance.  Poor  old 
Gunnybsgs  looks  over  the  wall  and  wonders.  His 
lawn  is  green  and  smooth.  He  has  vases  and 
statues,  and  his  bam  is  an  architectural  triumph. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  triumph  over  good  sense 
and  beauty.  He  has  urns  and  fountains.  There 
is  no  contrivance  nor  ornament  which  no  gentle- 
man's place  should  be  without,  that  he  has  not  in 
the  greatest  profusion. 

ti  is  &11  in  vain.  It  is  better  to  take  a  third-story 
back-room  in  a  country  tavern,  to  pass  the  summer, 
than  undertake  a  country  residence  on  the  great 
scale,  merely  because  you  can  afford  to  buy  it. 
And  the  Gunnybags  is  an  immense  family,  if  you 
have  observed.    Let  young  Barilla  beware. 

It  was  sad  to  hear  that  Sontag  was  dead.  Her 
career  had  been  so  brilliant  and  so  singular — her 
life  was  so  like  the  tales  of  which  great  singers  are 
the  heroines — that  it  was  interesting  to  watch  each 
new  development  and  change.  The  poor  girl,  the 
idolised  Prima  Donna ;  the  brilliant  Embasaadrice  ; 
the  Prima  Donna  pa««e«,  doing  nobly  and  well  to 
repair  the  reverses  of  fortune ;  and  falling  in  the 
midst  at  the  least  interesting  moment  of  her  varied 
career.  There  are  certain  regions  in  which  one 
would  not  wish  to  die ;  nor  is  any  more  entirely 
such  than  Central  America.  It  is  a  mongrel  region, 
totally  without  interest  or  character.  The  charm 
of  the  Tropics  is  much  more  perfect  elsewhere.  In 
India  the  richness  of  climate,  and  the  luxuriant  veg- 
etation are  the  glorious  setting  of  associations  w^hick 
are  always  striking  and  poetic.  Mere  tropical  fe- 
cundity, the  rank  luxuriance  which  indiscriminate- 
ly spawns  gorgeous  flowers  and  loathsome  reptiles, 
and  all  the  teeming  forms  of  lowest  life,  is  almost 
repulsive,  as  a  seeming  waste  of  Nature  and  of 
power.  When  no  history,  no  tradition  enlightens 
the  gloom  of  forests  sombre  with  richness,  they  are 
like  scales  of  gold  pressed  upon  the  eyes.  It  is 
blindness  still,  though  gilded.  And  of  all  tropica] 
regions  Central  America  is  the  least  fascinating, 
the  least  human  or  historicsl.  Only  the  worst  forms 
of  Spanish  character  seem  to  have  been  developed 
there.  What  poets,  what  artists,  what  great  men 
are  indigenous  there  T  What  new  or  higher  form 
of  life  or  social  condition  does  the  world  owe  to  it? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  caricature  and  shame  of  humaa 
life  elsewhere  7  Spanish  America  has  had  its  po- 
ets ;  bards  of  a  simple  and  slight  strain,  which  seems 
only  like  a  thin  voice  of  wailing  or  indignation. 
But  their  names  are  known  only  to  the  curious  stu- 
dent, nor  are  they  familiar  to  him.  Bolivar  is  a 
noble  remembrance,  and  he  stands  among  heroes  in 
history.  But  he  is  the  splendid  exception.  The 
tropics  and  tyranny,  combined  with  the  natural 
sloth  of  the  South,  make  havoc  of  Central  Ameri- 
can history.  Traders  go  there  to  make  money, 
artists  to  sketch,  politicians  to  gamble  with  fate 
and  men ;  but  its  name  is  the  synonym  of  things 
that  are  not  noble  nor  inspiring. 

And  it  is  in  such  a  country  that  the  gay  and 
graceful  Countess,  the  sweet  singer,  the  handsome, 
and,  in  a  way,  historical  woman,  has  closed  her 
career.   The  elder  of  this  generation  saw  her  spring 


suAshine  u  your  shadow  can ;  you  will  feel  your- 
self to  be,  what  every  body  sees  you  are — ft  coward 
and  a  churl.  ' 

Oim  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Etbby  body  reads  letters.  There  are  people 
who  b&ve  DO  libraries,  and  who  care  little  for  books : 
there  ue  those  who  are  intensely  practical,  and 
look  on  literature  rery  much  as  they  look  on  rain- 
bows ;  but  we  never  yet  heard  of  a  man  who,  with 
all  his  hate  of  reading,  did  not  read  letters. 

Whether  it  be  the  form,  or  the  post-mark,  or  the 
postage,  or  the  seal,  there  is  something  certainly 
about  a  letter  which  makes  it  the  most  taking  viand 
in  the  whole  range  of  literary  dishes.  If  only  this 
poor  matter  which  we  set  down  here,  camtf  under 
envelope,  to  your  address,  most  gentle  reader ;  if- 
you  had  plucked  off  a  seal,  and  unfolded  a  yellow- 
ish Chinese  sheet,  on  which  were  written  the  very 
words  with  which  we  now  court  your  eye  and  your 
ear,  we  will  venture  that  you  would  have  spent 
a  sympathy  and  a  flattery  on  your  correspondent, 
which  we — tied  to  type  and  to  magazine  pages — 
must  sigh  for  in  vain. 

Is  it  not  so  7  Could  your  cousin  Bob,  or  your 
uncle  Ben,  or  your  sister  Kit,  have  begun  a  chance 
letter  better  than  we  have  begun  this  ?  And  yet 
you  never  honor  us  with  the  comparison.  And 
pray,  why  not  t 

Have  we  not  grown  inte  uncleship  with  you  ? 
Dees  any  body,  of  all  your  kith  and  kin,  make  such 
ransacking  of  journals,  and  lend  such  close  ear  to 
the  babble  of  street  folks,  for  your  entertainment, 
as  we — of  this  old  Easy  Chair  ? 

Is  there  any  lover  of  you  who  wastes  so  much 
ink  as  we,  in  telling  you  what  the  world  is  doing  ? 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  no  sympathy  is  kindled  be- 
tween us  ;  and  that  ever,  month  by  month,  the  pen 
seems  a  cold  medium— not  reaching  to  your  better 
self;  and  painting  always  what  it  paints,  like  the 
journeyman  paper-hanger  who  pictures  your  walls, 
and  is  paid  and  gone  ! 

It  seems  to  us  that  part  of  the  secret  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  we  forego  the  form  of  a  letter ;  and  dis- 
tribute our  gossip  in  this  monthly  patch-work,  as  if 
we  were  addressing  no  one. 

For  the  nonce,  then,  and  in  the  hope  of  winning 
ofur  way  more  clearly  to  your  kindness,  we  will 
this  month  take  on  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  whis- 
per what  we  have  to  tell  in  your  ear,  as  if  a  stamped 
envelope  had  covered  it,  and  an  ocean  voyage  had 
seasoned  it. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  that  you  have  some  good- 
natured  cousin  Tom,  or  Ned,  over  the  water ;  and 
that,  in  pure  kindness  of  heart,  he  has  promised  to 
tell  you,  in  his  own  natural  way,  what  was  turning 
up  on  the  other  side;  and  imagine  farther,  that 
after  a  month  and  more  of  tedious  waiting  without 
hearing  a  word  from  him,  there  should  come  to  you 
one  day,  in  a  square  fawn-colored  envelope,  with 
three  heads  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pasted  on  it, 
a  fat  two  ounce  letter;  imagine  that  your  name,  in 
bis  own  familiar  hand,  is  scrawled  upon  the  back, 
and  that  the  seal  bears  the  stamp  of  the  ring  you 
know  he  wears  upon  the  little  finger  of  his  left 
hand ;  and  that  you  break  it,  and  unfold  the  sheets, 
and  read,  in  his  own  crabbed  hand — 

My  Dear .  When  1  left  you  in  May,  I  count- 
ed en  finding  sunshine  in  Paris ;  but  no  sunshine 
has  come,  though  we  are  now  putting  mid-June 


night  off!  Yet  they  have  put  the  orange-trees  in 
the  gardens,  and  they  are  blossoming  (I  can  see 
them  from  my  window  with  my  glass) ;  and  the 
troops  of  children  gamboling,  hoop-driving,  jumping 
the  rope,  are  out  in  summer  force,  although  their 
mammas  have  not  yet  given  up  their  winter  silks ; 
and  only  here  and  there  you  see  the  adventorOtts 
stranger  hazarding  the  new  bartgn, 

I  must  confess  that  I  like  the  good  sense  of  the 
French  women  in  taking  note  of  the  thermometer* 
and  not  pushing  their  fashions  athwait  the  seasons. 
Isnt  it  Easter-Sunday  in  New  York,  when  every 
lady  thinks  she  must  blaze  under  Dr.  Taylor's 
church-windows  in  a  spring  bonnet,  making  flowery 
sacrifice  to  the  day  ?  And  is  any  body  of  your  best 
acquaintance  bold  enough  to  wear  a  muff,  or  a  fur- 
trimmed  cloak  after  Easter  Week  ?  Don't  you  all 
(tell  me  truly)  flock  after  a  new  style,  like  so  many 
meek  niMctoiM,  with  some  Madame  Blank  for  beU- 
wether  7 

Yery  well ;  I  find  nothing  of  the  sort  about  me 
here.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  people  dress  warmly ; 
if  it  be  warm,  they  swim  before  your  eye  in  muslin 
flounces.  Nor  is  this  all  the  distinction  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  eye.  There  is,  hereabout,  a  quiet 
appreciation  of  age  and  station  which  renders  it- 
sebf  in  dress :  old  sge  assumes  the  coquetries  of 
age,  and  matrons  do  not  ape  the  girl-ways  of 
misses. 

Goldsmith,  I  think  it  is  (you  will  put  me  right  if 
I  mistake),  somewhere  tells  a  story  of  some  '*  lark" 
in  London,  who  followed  up  the  gaunty  figure  of  a 
woman  in  flesh  colors  and  tight-laced — growing 
quite  beside  himself  with  adiniration  for  her  fine 
foumaire,  and  not  recovering  his  senses  until,  by  a 
quick  step,  he  managed  to  get  a  trifle  in  advance, 
and  found  that  the  sylph  he  had  been  pursuing  was 
an  old  aunt  of  his  own,  whose  pinched  foce  migiht 
have  belonged  to  his  grandmother ! 

Yery  well ;  I  have  fallen  into  no  such  traps  on 
the  Boulevard  ;  though  I  must  confess  (pray,  don't 
speak  of  it !)  that  I  have  done  so  on  Broadway.  An 
old  French  lady,  old  enough  for  sons  in  the  trmy 
(and  they  enter  young)  doesn't  trouble  herself  with 
patent  corsets  which  need  a  hearty  wrenck  at  the 
hands  of  a  stout  maid ;  nor  does  she  use  hair-iye, 
or — ^what  amounts  to  the  same  thing — a  frontlet  (is 
that  the  word  ?)  of  tidy  brown,  smooth  parted,  and 
recommended  by  some  accomplished  Marteile. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  believe  tha),  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  1  could  tell  a  French  wcman's  age 
within  a  triplet  of  years,  by  her  walk  ani  her  dress, 
without  even  a  sight  under  her  iihapemn.  Can  yen 
do  as  much  on  the  avenue  of  a  Sunday  evening? 
If  you  can,  and  give  me  proof,  I  will  send  you  one 
of  Alexandrine's  bonnets,  which  will  be  the  death 
of  Lawson.  Then  the  children ;  I  don't  know  that 
French  children  are  prettier  than  other  children, 
but  I  have  lost  my  heart  ten  times  ovet  to  little 
girls  not  higher  than  my  waistcoat  button,  in  plaid 
silks  and  pointed  pantalets.  One  secret  of  the 
matter  is  that  broad  garden  of  the  Tuilleries, 
where  they  frolic  day  after  day  (between  lessons), 
and  catch  such  a  warm  brown  tint  upon  their  facM, 
as  makes  them  look  like  so  many  pictures  of 
Greuze,  in  curls,  instead  of  frames. 

I  never  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of  ten  years  old 
upon  Broadway,  that  I  can  remember.  I  grant  you 
that  1  have  admired  the  frail  little  creatures,  and 
wondosed  at  their  pale,  wan  faces,  and  their  large 
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•tout  fellow  who  diinkfl  (as  1  do)  his  bottle  of 
St.  Emilion  every  day  to  his  dinner. 

The  boys,  too,  that  we  see  gailopading  under  the 
lindens  of  the  Palace  garden,  are  stout  rollicking 
boys  ;  none  of  the  milky-faced  youngsters  you  see 
bolstered  up  by  a  nurse's  arm  at  carriage-windows 
on  the  Bloomingdale  Road.  They  like  the  air,  and 
they  love  it.  They  "  knuckle  down"  to  marbles 
on  every  bit  of  smooth  ground;  or  they  equip 
French  cruisers  of  smaU  tonnage  to  traverse  the 
basins  of  the  garden  fountains ;  and  they  whoop 
and  hurrah,  and  dash  around  the  marble  coping, 
rejoicing  on  a  good  run  of  their  little  craft  as 
much  as  the  ChnmicU  rejoices  in  Hango  and  Char- 
ley Napier. 

When  is  your  Jones*  Wood  (or  whatever  the 
new  park  may  be)  to  become  such  nursery -ground 
for  stout  and  ruddy -faced  boys  at  home?  Are 
the  Fathers  growing  wiser  ?  Are  the  speculators 
agreed?  Have  the  Council  and  the  Legislature 
oome  to  terms  ? 

But  if  I  brush  away  my  morning  in  the  Tuille- 
ries,  catching  the  nine  o*clock  air  in  the  tall  ave- 
nues, as  a  quickener  to  my  breakfast  appetite,  I 
woo  my  dinner  in  a  wider  bit  of  wood,  and  sharpen 
my  taste  for  mushrooms  and  filets  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  wood  is  changed  since  you  saw  it 
last.  You  remember  the  dense  scrubby  forest  that 
stretched  away  from  the  western  end  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  as  far  almost  as  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  ; 
and  you  remember  the  narrow  paths,  and  the  sol- 
emn ones  which  traversed  it,  looking  very  dull-like 
and  murderous.  Now  you  would  scarce  know  the 
place.  The  paths  are  opened  into  winding  avenues, 
carefully  graded,  and  sweeping  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  middle  of  the  forest  they  have  scooped  out 
the  bed  of  a  river,  as  large  as  your  Croton  lake  at 
the  dam ;  they  have  walled  its  sides  below  water- 
level,  and  are  to  fill  it  all  by  pumpiag  at  the  Seine. 
On  a  pleasant  day,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  clouded 
one,  the  roads  which  trail  around  the  basin  of  the 
lake  are  thronged  with  eq^iipages  of  every  style, 
from  a  two-wheeled  trotting-chair  of  New  York 
make,  to  the  luxurious  phaeton  and  green-coated 
outriders  of  the  Empress.  In  time,  they  say  (and 
Napoleon  the  Third  makes  little  of  time)  the  edges 
of  lake  or  river  are  to  be  carpeted  with  as  green 
turf  as  you  could  find  in  Devonshire ;  the  capes 
and  headlands  are  to  be  tufted  with  coppices  of 
pines  and  firs ;  the  bays  are  to  show  weeping 
wands  of  willow  ;  and  the  scattered  islets  are  to 
make  so  many  Ellen's  bowers,  toward  which 
rowers  of  gay  barges  are  to  push  their  gilded  prows 
in  the  eye  of  the  startled  Paris  world.  Will  not  all 
this  be  a  thing  worth  the  seeing  ?  And  has  not  our 
gay  Napoleon  brought  over  garden  memories  with 
him — Boemories  of  Hyde  Park,  memories  of  Wind- 
sor, memories  of  Virginia  Water,  and  of  Chiswick, 
from  his  British  exile,  with  which  to  freshen  our 
low-lying  Wood  of  Boulogne  ? 

But,  to  tell  truth,  I  doubt  the  success  of  it  all. 
Very  beautiful  it  may  be,  as  you  will  see  from 
my  poor  telling  of  it ;  but  the  brazen  air  and  sun- 
shine of  French  summer,  which  makes  golden 
cluster»  of  Chasselas  grapes  sugared  bunches  of 
Champagne  rattifu,  is  not,  ader  all,  the  air  or  the 
sun  which  encourages  great  verdure,  or  which 
lends  to  landscape  the  vivid  contrasts  which  so 
startle  one  through  Cumberland  and  the  land  of  the 
lakes. 


willows  7  To  be  sure,  WaUeau  may  have  been  a 
partial  exception ;  yet  even  ho  was  more  like  a 
getter  up  of  cottages  and  autumn  leaves  for  stag* 
scenery,  than  a  hearty  and  holy  worshiper  of  bare- 
faced nature.  As  ibr  Poussin,  what  can  be  more 
dreary  than  his  dismal,  blue  backgrounds,  as  clas- 
sically cold  as  tight  Tacitus  to  a  school -boy's  brain  ? 

But  you  want  gossip,  not  a  disquisition  about 
art  We  will  have  a  chat,  then,  about  shop-win- 
dows. 

-  Did  any  body  ever  tire  of  shop- windows  in  Paris  ? 
Did  you  ever  fail  to  waste  at  least  two  hours  of 
every  sunshiny  day,  in  the  long-ago  time  when  yov 
played  the  flaneur  in  the  metropolitan  city,  with 
looking  at  shop-windows  ?  I  saw  the  other  day  our 

stout  Doctor (of  Divinity)  taking  a  casual  look 

into  the  shop  of  Mademoiselle  Hocquet,  which  you 
will  remember  is  not  far  from  the  comer  of  the  Rm 
tU  la  Pais ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  never  saw  a 
connoisseur  at  the  Louvre  assume  a  more  appre- 
ciative attitude  than  did  the  Doctor,  as  he  regarded 
a  coquettish  little  hat  of  Leghorn  and  lilac  trim- 
mings. (Of  course,  you  will  say  nothing  to  his 
wife  of  this.) 

I  followed  him  a  step  or  two  further  to  the  win- 
dows— so  famous  in  the  annals  of  all  stranger  shop- 
goers— of  Jahaut  the  maker  of  carved  wood-boxes, 
of  fans,. the  merchant  of  rare  vases,  of  jewels,  of 
snuff-boxes,  of  writing-cases,  of  eadeaua  of  all 
sorts.  The  Doctor  lingered  here,  and  gazed,  I 
thought,  admiringly  upon  a  little  porcelain  love- 
scene  of  old  Sevres  work,  incased  in  beautifully 
carved  oak,  and  forming  one  side  of  a  vase  ibr 
flowers.  I  hardly  think  the  Doctor  would  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  the  picture  (since  the  damsel  of 
the  porcelain  wore  rather  a  short  dress  for  our  no- 
tions) upon  Broadway ;  but  I  remembered  that  he 
had  come  abroad  for  recreation.  Ah,  that  bron- 
chitis !  It  is  a  terrible  thing — in  the  throat ;  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  conscience. 

Of  course,  you  will  say  nothing  of  this  to  his 
wife.  A  clergyman  would  look  very  oddly  at  the 
opera  in  New  York,  would  he  not?  especially  if 
there  was  a  pretty  IfaUet  between  the  acts :  well, 
the  other  night,  you  may  imagine  my  surprise  at 
seeing  over  against  me,  in  the  first  range  of  boxes, 
at  the  Academie  ImperiaUf  no  less  a  personage  than 
our  old  Sabbath-day  teacher,  Mr. ;  no,  posi- 
tively, I  will  not  write  his  name,  lest  I  turn  my 
gossip  into  sheer  scandal. 

He  has  forgiven  me  many  a  side  coquetry  with 

the  little  girls  of  the Street  church ;  why  should 

I  not  forgive  him  a  little  pastime  on  his  own  ac- 
count ? 

But  I  was  telling  you  of  shop-windows.  They 
never  made  better  show  than  now.  i  wish  I  had  the 
knack  of  describing  to  you  the  new  gauze-like  ma- 
terials, with  interwoven  flounces,  which  promise  to 
flutter  among  us  when  the  winter  has  fairly  left. 
They  are  endless  in  variety  and  in  beauty.  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  half  of  the  world  are  growing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  butterfly  state  ;  and  the  stiff  reed- 
ed petticoats  (excuse  me  for  naming  the  word)  give 
the  summer  bareges  a  very  wing-like  extension,  and 
would,  I  should  suppose,  enable  a  lady  to  take  the 
air  without  going  to  the  sea-shore.  Indeed  at 
Dieppe  or  Newport  (for  now  the  countries  lie  so 
near  that  we  may  class  watering-places  together),  I 
should  think  the  gauze  materials  to  which  1  have 
alluded,  and  the  underlying  extensions  (give  me 
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balloon  car,  and  her  parasol  into  a  parachute. 

As  for  silks  (to  come  back  to  the  windows  again), 
never  was  such  variety  of  wreaths,  and  roses,  and 
patterns  of  all  sorts,  known  before.  Dowager  ladies 
walk  about  like  hot-beds  or  forcing-houses,  and  girls 
iwim  before  you  like  a  fleet  sf  painted  lilies. 

Jewels  keep  paee  with  the  silks,  and  invention 
has  taxed  itself  to  the  uttermost  to  provide  new 
trinkets  for  the  coming  balls  of  Baden  and  Hom- 
bourg.  What  do  you  say  to  a  golden  beetle,  whose 
eyes  are  diamonds,  whose  wings  are  topaz,  whose 
legs  are  jet,  whose  head  is  torquoise,  and  whose 
hodj  is  a  pearl  T  As  for  serpents  coiled  around  the 
wrist,  with  Jeweled  eyes,  and  with  every  scale  a 
flake  of  enamel,  they  are  now  so  common  as  to  be 
given  over  to  the  Llorettes— to  whom  they  are  a 
most  appropriate  ornament. 

But— as  if  the  Engliih  alliance  had  brought  En- 
glish rural  taste— the  French  jewelers  are  grafting 
rusticities  upon  their  bijoux.  I  have  seen  brooches 
in  the  fashion  of  a  rustic  bench,  on  which  two 
lovers  (in  enamel)  were  playing  coy.  Bracelets  are 
wrought  into  the  shape  of  a  huge  twisted  tree  limb, 
with  the  wood  of  gold,  the  bark  of  enamel,  the  knots 
of  rubies,  and  the  fastening  of  diamonds.  Little 
lizards  in  frolicksome  attitudes  are  disporting  now- 
adays (through  the  jewelers)  upon  ladies'  bosoms 
and  foreheads  ;  and  spiders,  with  long  coral  anten- 
n«,  and  eyes  of  sapphire,  and  bodies  of  bloated 
carbuncle,  you  see  upon  the  necks  of  ladies — look- 
ing venomous. 

In  short,  the  freedom  with  which  the  Emperor 
and  the  Court  spend  money  has  tempted  the  whole 
Paris  world  to  follow  in  their  wake  ;  and  not  since 
the  days  of  the  great  Louis  XIV.  (they  say)  has 
there  been  such  show  of  equipages  and  splendor  of 
entertainment,  and  such  extravagance  of  dress  and 
of  adornment. 

Jules  Lecomte,  a  pleasant  story-teller,  who  every 
week  communicates  mfeuiUeton  of  luxurious  gossip 
to  the  people  of  Brussels,  says  that  the  fever  has 
now  reached  such  a  stage  that  a  few  discreet  ladies, 
of  simple  taste,  but  of  great  reputation,  have  de- 
termined to  oppose  the  matter  by  energetic  resolve. 
They  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  pledged 
each  to  each  to  limit  their  number  of  dresses  for  the 
year.  They  are  tired  of  following  after  the  whims 
of  mantua-makrrs,  and  are  determined  to  see  if  rep- 
utation can  be  maintained  independently  of  the 
Gavelles  and  Baronnes.  For  the  coming  summer 
they  are  determined  to  separate  among  the  various 
watering-places,  and  courageously  run  a  tilt  against 
the  disposition  of  the  day.  They  are  determined 
to  set  the  rare  example  of  a  lady  at  the  Springs  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation,  and  not  in  search 
of  admirers  of  their  toilet.  They  have  bound  them- 
selves solemnly,  in  the  matter  of  hats,  not  to  go  be- 
yond two,  and  furthermore  have  agreed  to  dis- 
eountenance  every  mantua-maker  who  shall  give 
more  than  five  hundred  francs  of  credit  to  any  lady 
whatever. 

1  suggest  this  matter  in  the  hope  (a  very  faint  one) 
that  some  few  courageous  women  of  our  city  may 
be  disposed  to  take  up  the  association,  and  give  it 
vitality  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

By  the  wmy,  did  you  ever  hear,  in  the  course  of 
all  your  hesrings  about  this  imperial  city,  that  a 
certain  lady  (there  may  be  a  dozen  for  aught  I  know) 
has  (anned  herself  into  an  extraordinary  annual  rev- 
enue, in  the  Chcnss^  d*Antin,  by  merely  giving 
advice  on  matters  affecting  toilet  ?    It  happens  this 
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she  teases  into  a  quittance  of  his  rinejrard  and  wine- 
presses, and  being  arrived,  she  finds  the  nice  things 
she  has  brought  with  her  from  such  far  away  pro- 
vincial towns  as  Limoges,  will  hardly  lift  her  to  a 
dress-level  with  the  pretty  maids  she  sses  in  the 
streets.  Of  course  she  u  deaoUt  at  the  first,  and  aU 
the  more  so  when  she  finds  that  a  trial  of  the  riches 
in  the  shop-windows  only  makes  her  more  ouirit 
and  ridiculous.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Her  dress- 
maker says  she  must  hold  a  consultation ;  that  dress 
is  an  art ;  that  the  art  has  its  professors ;  and  she 
gives  her  the  card  of  the  lady  in  the  Chaussee  d'An- 
tin.  Away  goes  our  nice  provincial  lady— a  mere 
bag,  as  it  were,  of  flesh  and  silks— and  appeals  to 
the  chief  of  the  establishment  in  the  Chauss^ 
d'Antin.  There  is  an  initiative  fee ;  having  paid 
this  much  the  stranger  is  admitted  to  a  sitting.  A 
daguerreotypist  takes  her  picture  as  she  sits;  a 
ready  artist  examines  her  complexion,  and  reports 
upon  its  tone ;  a  dexterous  maid  takes  the  height  of 
the  lady,  and  the  circumference  of  her  waist ;  the 
wife  of  a  recruiting  serjeant  desires  her  to  pass  up 
and  down  the  room,  that  she  may  judge  of  her  gait ; 
an  official  from  the  establishment  of  Boivin  takes 
the  measure  of  her  hand  ;  an  old  lady  from  Est^*s, 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paiz,  examines  her  foot ;  the  chief 
of  the  establishment  takes  a  final  scrutinizing  glance 
through  her  lorgnette,  asks  name,  age,  and  address, 
and  our  provincial  lady  is  dismissed  for  a  week, 
with  strict  ir\junctions  to  keep  the  house  and  to  diet 
herself.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  calls 
again.  Her  attire  is  in  readiness  :  she  is  hatted  by 
Alexandrine,  robed  by  Baronne,  cktnusied  by  Est^, 
gloved  by  Boivin,  and,  glancing  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  herself 
transformed  into  an  elegant  woman  of  Paris. 

Beside  the  dresses  and  accompaniments,  she  re- 
ceives a  schedule  informing  her  of  the  colors  she  can 
wear  at  morning,  and  by  gas-light.  She  is  advised 
what  sort  of  hair-dressing  is  becoming  to  her  style 
ef  features,  is  cautioned  about  long  or  short  dresses 
(as  Est^  may  have  reported),  is  directed  on  the 
score  of  hats,  both  as  to  trimmings  and  linings,  is 
advised  .of  the  desirable  color  for  sunshade  within 
and  without,  and  receives  a  bill — so  large,  that  it 
would  seem  extravagant  even  beside  those  of  Law- 
son.    Judge  then  if  it  be  large  ! 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  organize  something  of 
the  same  sort  for  the  young  gentlemen  of  New 
York  ?  How  if  Mr.  Genio  Scott,  or  some  other 
capable  individual,  should  undertake  (and  adver- 
tise) to  give  advice  on  these  points  to  eldest  sons 
of  respectable,  rich  men,  just  comtnencing  their  de- 
signs upon  np-town  ladies  and  society  generally  ? 
Would  it  not  succeed?    Would  not  our  slender 

friends  Benny  T and  Jemqay  X gain  very 

much  by  application,  and  forego  the  necessity  of 
prostituting  their  noble  intellects  thenceforward, 
forevermore,  to  such  stale  matters  as  pantaloons 
and  eravaU  T 

Do  make  a  move  in  the  matter.  Whisper  to  R 

to  employ  one  of  his  junior  corps  who  writes  so 
pleasantly,  to  broach  it  in  his  journal.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Scott  would  be  grateful,  and  might  in  turn 
(like  the  lady  of  the  Chauss^  d*Antin)  come  to  keep 
his  carriage  and  his  two  liveried  servants  in  light- 
green,  with  a  pretty  white  broadcloth  collar. 

Speaking  of  pantaloons— m#  pmutet  f — have  yon 
any  stirring  in  the  city  with  perspective  stag-hunts, 
or  portraits  of  notable  characters,  or  wild  animal 
exhibitions  woven  into  their  tissue — black,  on  gnj 
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■ibiy  become  the  steps  of  the  New  York  Hotel. 
They  would  agree  capitally  with  a  black  relret 

morning-coat.     Pray,  get  Mr.  R to  drop  a  hint 

of  this  too.    It  would'  quite  reliere  his  morning 

A  re  you  tired  of  dress  ?  If  you  are,  Mr.  Mason  is 
not,  or  Mr.  Mann  of  the  State  Department,  or  Mr. 
Daniels  of  Virginia.  Dress,  in  fact,  is  a  matter  of 
importance  (most  of  all  in  the  cold  weather  that  op- 
presses  us  now).  For,  would  you  beliere  it  (and  I 
hinge  this  period  upon  the  paragraph  of  the  last),  I 
am  sitting  before  a  blazing'  fire-^three  sticks  at  the 
least  a-glow— in  mid-June,  and  the  sky  is  as  dark 
and  dreary,  and  March-like,  as  the  skies  of  Maine. 

1  spoke  a  little  way  back  of  Jules  Lecomte :  he 
is  a  man  of  character  as  a  writer.  He  has  recently 
fallen  in  with — whom  do  you  think?  No  less  a 
body  than  Beau  Brummel !  Erery  body  thought 
he  was  dead  ;  so  did  I.  But  it  appean  that  the  old 
gentleman  has  been  living  a  quiet  life  in  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  France  ever  since  the  day  when 
he  gave  the  unhappy  order  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  perform  some  menial  service  for  him.  It  appears 
that  the  late  attention  to  dress  (has  Mr.  Marcy's 
order  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  do  you  think  ?)  has 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  he  has 
made  a  call  upon  Lecomte,  and  1  believe  breakfast- 
ed with  him.  He  seems  hale  and  hearty,  and  is 
|ust  al  impassioned  for  starch  and  waistcoats  as  he 
ever  was  in  his  life. 

I  hear  it  hinted  (though  I  can  not  vouch  for  it) 
that  Soul^  and  Buchanan,  and  the  rest,  have  made 
application  to  him  to  know  what  dress  he  would 
recommend  on  court  occasions  ?  He  is  said  to  be 
gracious  even  to  republicans,  and  I  hope  he  may 
give  a  satisfactory  answer,  though  I  fear  that  Mr. 
Mason,  with  his  gilt  toggery,  is  beyond  the  hope 
of  advice. 

Have  you  had  gossip  enough  ?  If  not,  let  me 
weave  a  sombre  bit  of  news  into  the  patch*  work  I 
am  stitching  for  your  eye.  It  is  no  less  than  a  sui- 
cide at  the  Opera.  The  papers  will  have  brought 
their  mention  of  it  before,  but  not  perhaps  with  all 
the  terrors  of  its  happening. 

It  appears  (at  least  so  says  Lecomte)  that  a  cer- 
tain Kruine,  a  Prussian  officer,  young  and  well- 
looking,  was  troubled  some  two  years  since  in  his 
native  city  of  Berlin  with  deafness.  The  aflUction 
disturbed  him  excessively,  all  the  more  since  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  successful  suit  for  the  hand  of 
a  pretty  maiden  of  Berlin.  He  was  one  of  those 
strangely  nervous  temperaments  (you  will  remem- 
ber our  friend  P ),  who  aggravate  a  slight  ill  by 

their  constancy  of  thought  thereabout,  and  multiply 
a  difficulty  into  a  dozen.  The  deafness  disturbed 
him  strangely;  by  ingenious  arts  he  kept  it  con- 
cealed froA  the  lady  in  whose  affections  he  was 
hopeful  of  winning  a  place,  and,  by  strange  fatuity, 
drew  out  her  opinions  upon  the  horror  of  such  an 
affliction. 

"  Who  could  love  a  deaf  man  V*  said  she. 

The  grief  and  trouble  of  poor  Kruine  was  doubled, 
and,  feigning  very  wide  and  very  false  stories,  he 
set  off  for  Paris  to  consult  the  first  surgeons  of  the 
capital.  They  told  him  (what  occurs  very  often  in 
troubles  of  the  sort)  that  there  was  little  hope  for 
its  removal.  Despairing  thus  of  any  help  from  them, 
he  caught  readily  at  the  absurdly  promising  propos- 
als of  a  quack  (have  we  not  such  an  one  with  us  T), 
and  submitted  to  his  cruel  experiments.  Instead 
of  good  (which  followed  indeed  for  a  week),  great 
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He  tested  himself  in  every  possible  way :  he  lin- 
gered for  hours  beside  the  drummers  of  the  Place 
Venddme ;  he  hung  about  the  entrance  courts  of 
the  great  barrack  of  cavalry  by  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  hoping  to  catch  the  soana  of  the  trumpets; 
he  upset  the  chairs  at  his  elbow,  to  reckon  day  by 
day  his  powers  of  hearing. 

Sometimes,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  men  of  the 
cavalry  by  the  Champs  de  Mars  gave  a  louder  burst, 
or  as  the  men  of  the  Place  Vend6me  touched  their 
drums  with  a  quicker  and  stronger  stroke,  he  fan- 
cied that  he  was  on  the  gain.  On  other  days,  when 
the  sounds  told  dally  on  his  ear,  he  annoyed  him- 
self almost  to  madness  with  the  thought  that  his 
hearing  was  passing  away  from  him  altogether.  At 
these  times  he  examined  his  pistols  (a  friend  had 
watched  him  do  it),  and  reckoned  up  the  pains  ef 
life  and  of  death.  Finally — it  was  hardly  a  fort- 
night before  the  date  I  have  put  to  my  lettei^-on  a 
day  when  the  evil  spirit  was  on  him,  and  when  he 
recalled  more  vividly  than  ever  what  the  Berlinese 
damsel  had  said  of  the  terrible  affliction,  he  determ- 
ined to  try  himself  by  the  sound  of  the  orchestra 
music  in  the  famous  Prophets.  He  took  a  place  in 
the  first  range  of  boxes,  not  very  far  from  the  benches 
of  the  players.  Two  ladies  (strangers  to  him)  were  be- 
fore him ;  and  alone,  he  held  one  of  the/auf  eut/t  which 
were  in  the  rear  of  the  ttalle.  He  listened  keenly 
through  an  act,  but  grew  more  dismally  conscious 
of  his  growing  misfortune ;  and  finally,  at  a  louder 
burst  of  music  (he  knew  it  by  a  sight  of  the  score), 
hearing  little  or  nothing,  the  thought  of  his  trouble 
came  quick  and  keen  upon  him,  and  he  drew  his 
pistol,  and  placing  the  muzzle  under  his  chin^blew 
his  head  in  fragments ! 

There  was  a  rush  in  the  house ;  the  orchestra 
ceased  its  play ;  the  players  were  aghast ;  the  cur- 
tain dropped.  The  commissary  of  police  made  his 
appearance  with  his  attendants,  and  removed  the 
body  from  the  loge.  The  floor  was  streaming  with 
blood ;  fragments  of  the  skull  had  fallen  far  and 
wide  ;  ladies'  dresses  were  bespattered  with  blood 
and  brains;  and  with  frightful  particularity  the 
French  news-chroniclers  tell  us  that  a  bit  of  the 
jaw  was  lodged  upon  the  limb  of  the  chandelier ! 
Poor  Kruine !  he  had  gone  where  he  will  hear! 

If  suicides  are  to  your  taste  (I  hope  they  are  not), 
I  could  fill  a  half  dozen  sheets  with  telling  you  of 
others :  how  an  old  woman  of  eighty  or  more,  who 
lost  the  other  day  her  husband,  grew  despondent 
and  lonely,  and  finally  worked  up  her  spirit  that  she 
could  live  no  longer,  but  must  follow  the  old  man, 
who  had  been  her  companion  so  long,  into  the  spirit- 
world  where  he  had  gone  before  her.  So  she  bought 
a  pan  of  charcoal  and  lit  it,  and  placed  it  in  her 
chamber,  and  }aid  herself  upon  the  bed  and  died ! 

Then,  again,  ihe  Delfats  tells  usof  a  young  woman, 
and  a  pretty  one,  who  had  a  lover  (not  a  husband, 
which  is  a  different  affair  altogether),  to  whom  she 
felt  her  heart  tied  stroagly  and  tenderly.  But  the 
lover  was  neither  so  strong  or  so  tender  as  she.  He 
fancied  other  faces  as  well  as  the  one  which  lighted' 
her  coquettish  caps ;  he  lingered  at  other  doon  as 
well  as  the  one  which  opened  upon  her  garret  cham- 
ber. She  found  him  unfaithful,  and  mourned  as 
those  mourn  who  love  and  are  not  loved  again. 

She,  too,  lit  her  brazier  of  coal,  and  thrust  her 
robes  in  the  poorly  jointed  doors  and  windows  of" 
her  garret  room,  and  wrote  a  line  of  adieu,  and  died. 

The  adieu  she  left  was  simple  and  touching.  I 
should  think  it  might  have  harrowed  the  heart-  of 


forgire  you  with  all  my  htart :  pray  Uke  emrt  of  tae 
little  dog  you  gave  me ;  it  ia  a  good  dog  !'* 

The  Seine,  too,  with  all  our  March  nina  (which 
hare  come  in  May  and  June),  ia  riaing  faat  and 
high.  It  touchea  almoat  the  key  of  the  lower  archea 
of  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  current  ia  wild,  and  turbid, 
and  fltrong.  The  poor  creaturea  who  make  a  worry 
of  life  hare  found  it  out  and  pitch  head  foremoat 
aafely.  I  say  aafely — aince  few  boata  or  boatmen 
con  oow  atem  the  torrent  to  aavt  them;  and  the 
chancea  are  that  the  bodiea  which  once  held  the 
unquiet  apirita  will  float  down  below  the  city,  and 
be  atranded  on  the  field  ahorea  where  the  poplaia 
thrire,  and  the  grain  fielda  wave,  and  the  grie£i  of 
the  city  are  unknown. 

What  do  you  think  of  muatacheat  A  sudden 
change,  to  be  sure ;  but  you  aee  I  write  with  my 
pe^  dipped  in  the  topmoat  thought  of  my  brain.  Do 
you  like  rauatachea?  I  aak,  becauae  juat  now  there 
is  a  serious  controverty  waging  all  orer  England  on 
the  acore  of  muatache  and  beard.^  There  ia  a  dispo- 
sition  to  encourage  their  growth.  You  know  the 
disposition  has  been  strong  enough  on  the  Conti- 
nent any  number  of  years  past;  but  now  it  has 
reached  the  shores  of  perfidious  Albion.  It  is  per- 
haps  a  result  of  the  alliance  (what  odd  thin^  may 
yet  grow  out  of  it!) 

The  town  of  Southampton,  lying*  as  you  know, 
very  near  to  France,  has  been  foremost  in  the  beaid 
and  mustache  roorement ;  and  I  learn  (from  capital 
authority)  that  a  meeting  of  the  chief  oitisens  of  the 
place  has  formally  declared  for  beard  and  mustache 
(and  whiskers  if  desired)  as  the  manifest  in  tent  of 
nature,  and  as  tokens  of  manliness  which  no  self- 
respecting  citisen  ought  to  be  without. 

In  London,  however,  the  movement  doea  not 
meet  with  extraordinary  favor.  It  ia  understood 
that  the  moneyed  men,  at  the  Bank  and  otherwheres, 
have  declared  against  it;  and  not  only  declared 
against  it  on  their  own  account,  but  absolutely  re- 
fused to  take  into  their  employ  any  clerk  who  ven- 
tures on  the  cultivation  of  beard  or  mustache.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  affair  is  growing  to  possess  a  lively  interest. 

Did  you  ever  suffer  yourself  to  inquire  wfun  men 
6rst  commenced  shaving  ?  Or  what  possible  motive 
oeuld  have  suggested  the  maltreatment  t  Have  you 
any  idea  that  Adam  shaved,  or  Abel  (Cain  possi- 
bly), CT  Abraham,  or  Jacob,  or  the  Apostle  Paul,  or 
Jolm«  or  Athanasius,  or  IreiUBUS,  or  Wickliffe,  or 
Mania  Luther,  or  Erasmus,  or  King  Alfred  ?  Then 
why  shovld  I,  or  the  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  General  Quaahem,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown? 

To  aajve  are  the  prettier  for  it,  is  a  small  rea- 
son, And  nnwevthy  a  strong-minded  woman;  to  say 
.we  are  more.  cHeanly,  is  untrue,  and  liable  to  create 
false,  imprc«9i<WM ;  to  say  Mr.  Opossum  does  so, 
and  his  father,  and  bis  father's  fslh^  did  so,  and 
hU  £sther-s  father,  is  after  all  the  only  reason,  and 
A  very  sh^rtihaired  reason  it  is. 

TKere  is  mention  jof  a  reaaon  for  shaven  beards 
*tn  history,  and  being  the  only  one  I  can  find  for 
Jojfmtn^  I  will  give  it.  The  reason  datea  to  a  time 
nvhen  people  ate  broth  without  spoons  ;  being  with- 
•out  spoons,  they  came  nearer  to  the  bowl  than  now ; 

«nd  ooming  nearer  to  the  bow],  their  beards 

in  abort,  ihcy  had  no  spoons. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  tragedy  of  Ecully  ? 
It  has  certainly  been  in  all  your  papers,  as  it  was 
in  all  upon  this  side  of  the  water.  And  do  you  know 
that  thinga  of  the  sort  are  very  apt  to  have  a  more 
detailed  description  in  the  American  ptpeit  than 


again  I  catch  sight  in  the  New  York  twopenny  jour- 
nala  of  a  lengthy  reaum^  of  an  European  affair^-b* 
it  a  marriage,  a  death,  or  a  battle — which  was  dis- 
patched in  the  Dibait  or  in  the  Tnnet  in  ten  lines? 
Are  not  we  Americana  a  little  given  to  over-prattle? 
Do  we  not  love  worda  better  than  most  ?  Do  jan 
think  the  secret  all  lies  (or  even  half  of  it)  in  our 
free  press  ?  I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  for  the  sak« 
of  the  type.  Are  not  your  eyes  worn  out  with  the 
littleness  of  the  Congress  doings,  or  the  foreign 
letters,  or  the  political  suomaries  ? 

You  see  how  I  am  running  on,  in  the  same  Amer- 
ican fashion,  with  never  a  thought  of  your  eyea  or 
your  patience. 

I  was  talking  of  the  affair  at  Ecully :  it  is  over. 
The  poor  man — Giraud  was  his  name — ia  dead.  A 
great  company— eoldiers,  and  worii-people,  and  wo- 
men, and  the  best  of  the  Lyons  population — follow, 
ed  him  to  the  grave,  where  he  sleeps  with  a  simple 
white  wood  cross  above  it,  telling  when  he  died,  and 
where,  and  why. 

You  can  hare  no  idea  of  the  excitement  which 
belonged  to  the  storj  of  his  burial  in  the  well,  and 
the  efforts  the  stout  sappers  made  to  relieve  him. 
It  was  a  deep  well,  yon  know,  dug  through  quick 
moving  dry  gravel,  supported  from  top  to  bottom  by 
wooden  drums ;  but  when  the  poor  fellows  had 
woiked  thirty  feet  below  the  aurface,  the  drum  im- 
mediately above  them  gave  way,  forming  a  sort  of 
rude  arch  over  their  heads,  and  the  gravel  buried 
them  to  their  shoulders. 

The  news  of  it  flew  among  the  sjnnpathetic  provin- 
cials like  fire,  and  ahortly  a  great  company  were 
gathered  on  the  ground  to  consult  about  the  means 
of  recovery.  A  corps  of  engineers  were  sent  for 
from  Lyons,  and  a  ahafi  was  undertaken,  very  near 
to  the  pit  where  the  poor  fellowa  lay,  half  buried 
and  groaning  piteoualy.  But  it  was  shortly  found 
that  the  shaft  commenced  would  never  do,  breaking, 
as  it  were,  the  firmness  of  the  ground,  and  sending 
down  fresh  showers  of  sand  and  gravel  upon  the 
buried  workmen. 

Spot  after  spot  was  decided  upon,  and  works 
commenced  and  then  abandoned.  Hope  would  have 
been  small,  if  there  had  not  been  found  a  means 
of  communicating,  through  the  rude,  self-foraoed 
wooden  arch  above  the  workmen,  not  only  words 
of  encouragement,  but  food  and  wine. 

Night  and  day  the  works,  re-established  in  a  bet- 
ter position,  went  on.  One  of  the  poor  fellows 
died,  and  it  waa  proposed  to  poll  out  his  body  from 
the  narrow  space  by  main  force.  They  lowered  a 
rope  for  this,  and  Giraud  (the  live  one)  tied  it  about 
the  shouldera  of  his  dead  companion ;  but  at  the  first 
vigorous  pull  from  above,  new  showere  of  gravel  and 
atones  came  foriously  down  from  above,  and  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  body  was  reluctantly  aban- 
doned. • 

Meantime  the  ahaft,  which  the  engineera  had 
planned  a  little  way  from  the  pit,  waa  pushed  vigor- 
ously forward.  Food  and  wine  were  passed  to  ths 
moaning  lingerer  under  ground.  Day  afler  day 
went  by,  and  still  the  poor  fellow  kept  his  place  be- 
side his  dead  compaiiion,  buried  to  the  shouldera 
in  the  compact  earth. 

Telegraphic  reporU  came  to  the  eapital,  and  the 
kind-hearted  Empress  (I  believe  she  is  troly  so)  was 
painfully  intereated.  She  aent  special  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  snflbrer,  and  to  those  who  labor- 
ed to  relieve  him. 

Thus  two  weeks  went  by ;  scanty  food  passing 
ts  ths  buried  man  ;  the  corpse  beside  him  growing 


country  thereabout  there  came  up  crowds  to  render 
what  help  they  could,  and  to  watch  the  progreas  of 
the  works  to  bring  the  buried  man  to  day  again. 
Every  day  the  telegraph  sent  its  tidings  to  Paris  ; 
every  day  the  journals  had-  their  paragraph  about 
the  progress  of  the  digging,  and  the  chances  thtrtt 
might  be  of  saving  poor  Giraud  alive. 

All  this  time,  however,  he  was  growing  fainter 
and  fainter;  but  encouraging  words  were  passed 
down  to  him  in  his  burial-place,  and  his  poor  mother 
lingered  about  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  sullering,  may- 
be, more  than  the  son. 

At  length  it  was  reported  that  the  works  approach- 
ed completion  ;  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a  level 
with  the  well,  and  a  side-gallery,  carefully  pro- 
tected by  wooden  shield-work,  was  pushed  toward 
the  point  where  the  buried  man  lay.  The  Journals 
expressed  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  Oiraud 
himself,  with  the  putrid  corpse hugginghim  uneasily, 
found  courage  in  the  near  sound  of  the  pickaxes 
and  the  voices  of  the  workmen. 

It  was  nine  at  night,  Just  twenty-one  days  after 
the  man  had  been  buried,  that  the  foremost  work- 
man broke  through  the  last  film  of  earth,  and  reach- 
ed his  hand  toward  the  fainting  well-digger.  But 
the  foul  air  of  the  narrow  place  overcame  the  ad- 
venturous soldier  (he  was  of  the  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners),  and  his  cbmpanions  bore  him  away  as 
if  he  were  dead. 

With  renewed  care  they  removed  the  remaining 
obstructions ;  a  stout  man  of  the  corps  in  attend- 
ance grasped  the  feeble  and  helpless  Uirmud  by  the 
shoulders,  drew  him  out,  dragged  him  along  the  nar- 
row causeway,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pit,  by  the  light 
of  torches,  they  placed  him  upon  a  pannier  which 
had  been  prepared,  and  by  a  windlass  they  drew 
him  to  the  top. 

Thousands  were  gathered  to  receive  him,  and  the 
night  air  rang  with  a  great  shout.  A  messenger  set 
off  for  Lyons,  and  in  the  various  theatres  the  an- 
nouncement that  poor  Giraud  was  saved  was  met 
by  a  shout  of  greeting.  The  tidings  came  to  Paris, 
and  for  the  evening  people  talked  in  salon  and  in 
caf(^  of  the  saving  of  poor  Giraud. 

He  was  badly  bruised,  but  the  surgeons  had  hope 
of  saving  him.  They  took  him  to  the  great  hospital 
of  Lyons,  and  gave  him  the  best  attendance  of  the 
city.  Every  day  bulletins  of  his  health  reached  Paris, 
and  not  a  man  could  be  found  who  did  not  express  an 
interest  (even  in  this  stirring  war-time)  in  the  wel- 
fare of  poor  Giraud.  The  Empress  settled  on  him 
a  comfortable  pension  for  life ;  gifte  came  in  from 
fellow  well-diggeiB,  and  his  future  seemed  assured. 

But  a  wound  in  the  foot  grew  threatening :  gan- 
gnvLt  attacked  the  limb,  and  compelled  amputa- 
tion. 

They  gave  him  chloroform,  and  removed  his  leg ; 
bat  the  system  was  in  no  state  to  gain  force,  and  to 
resist  the  spreading  mortification :  in  short,  the  poor 
man  died,  and  was  buried,  as  I  have  told  you. 

I  dare  say  you  have  seen  as  much  of  the  matter 
before  ;  but  yet  it  seemed  worth  the  putting  down, 
as  a  token  of  French  sentiment  and  of  French  kind- 
ness of  heart.  You  see  it  every  day,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  cheatery.  My  landlady  will  make 
me  pay  double,  and  ray  butcher  will  levy  %  frano  a 
day  upon  my  ignorance,  and  my  cook  (a  good,  kind 
woman)  will  put  all  the  balanciQg  coppers  in  her 
pocket,  and  my  broker  will  charge  me  extortienate 
cmnmiasioas ;  but  if  I  were  to  tumble  into  a  well,  I 
am  sure  they  would  all  make  haste  to  pull  me  out. 


In  short,  the  French  are  an  interesting  people. 
If  you  do  not  think  so,  come  and  see.    Adieu. 


Ilitgr'B  ^xsmt. 


ONE  must  needs  see  An  Intoxieated  Mwikiy,thvl 
ludicrous  image  of  man  in  almost  all  things  but 
reason,  fully  to  appreciate  the  sorry  figure  a  **  hu- 
man" cuts  when  his  nature  is  disguised  with  drink. 
In  Dr.  Guthrie's  quaint-styled  book,  the  '*  Otd 
Year'i  Warning"  we  fiad  the  foUowisig  laughable 
description  of  a  drunken  monkey  : 

**  Jack,'*  as  he  was  called,  "  seeing  his  master 
and  some  companions  drinking,  with  those  imita- 
tive powers  for  which  his  species  is  remarkable, 
finding  half  a  glass  of  whisky  left,  took  it  up  and 
drank  it  off.  Itflew,ofcourse,  tohishead.  Amidst 
loars  of  laughter  he  began  to  hop,  skip,  jump,  aad 
dance.    Jack  was  decidedly  drunk. 

*'  Next  day,  when  Uiey  went,  with  the  intention 
of  repeating  the  fun,  to  take  the  poor  monkey  from 
his  box,  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  Looking  inside, 
they  discovered  him  crouching  in  a  comer. 

**  *  Come  out  !*  said  his  master. 

"  Afraid  to  disobey,  he  came  shamefacedly  out, 
walking  on  three  legs.  One  fbrepaw  was  laid  on 
his  forehead,  saying,  as  plain  as  words  could  do, 
'  What  a  headache  IVe  got !' 

"  Having  left  him  some  days  to  get  well  and  re- 
sume his  gayety,  they  carried  him  off  to  the  old 
scene  of  revel.  On  entering,  he  eyed  the  glasses 
with  manifest  terror,  skulking  behind  the  chairs ; 
and  on  his  master  ordering  him  to  drink,  he  *  bolt- 
ed,' an^  was  on  the  house-top  in  a  twinkling.  They 
called  him  down.  He  would  not  conse.  His  mas- 
ter shook  a  whip  at  him.  Jack,  sitting  astride  on 
the  ridge-pole,  chattered  and  grinned  defiance. 

"A  gun^  of  which  he  was  always  afraid,  was 
now  brought,  and  pointed  at  this  new  disciple  of 
temperance :  he  ducked  his  head,  and  skipped  over 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  Two  guns  were  next  lev- 
eled at  him,  one  from  each  side  of  the  house,  upon 
which,  seeing  his  predicament,  and  less  afraid  ap- 
parently of  the  fire  than  the  *  fire-water,'  the  monkey 
leaped  at  one  bound  upon  the  chimney-top,  and 
getting  down  the  flue,  held  on  with  his  forepaws. 
He  would  rather  be  singed  than  drink ! 

'*  He  triumphed ;  and  although  his  master  kept 
him  for  twelve  years  after  that,  he  never  could  per- 
suade the  monkey  to  taste  another  drop  of  whisky." 

Many  a  young  man,  just  entered  upon  the  down- 
ward path  of  inebriety,  with  but  half  the  beneficent 
instinct,  not  to  call  it  *'  moral  courage,"  of  this  poor 
monkey,  might,  in  resisting  the  temptation  which, 
in  all  its  forms,  was  powerless  with  his  ring-tailed 
brother,  have  become  an  honorable  and  honored 
member  of  society,  instead  of  a  wretched  ine- 
biiate! 

Ths  term  Yankee  was,  in  times  past,  a  very  dis- 
tinctive appellation  in  the  old  Southern  States; 
but  the  facilities  for  traveling  are  rapidly  oblitera- 
ting all  local  ideas,  andnserging  the  citixens  of  every 
section  into  one  and  the  same  people.  Judge  Bull- 
ard,  who,  many  years  ago,  moved  to  Louisiana  from 
Masseehusetts,  and  in  his  adopted  State  received 
the  highest  honon  it  could  Ijestow  upon  a  citiven, 
was  somewhat  peculiar,  in  spite  of  his  Southern  as- 
sociations, in  always  retaining  much  of  his  New 
England  iadividnalicy.    On  one  occasion,  he  witk 


were  conrerting  sociably  together  aboat  eoine  dis- 
puted point,  wken  some  one,  turning  to  the  Judge, 
remarked,  **  Come  now,  Bollard,  you  are  a  Yankee, 
perhaps  you  can  solve  our  difficulty.**  The  good 
lady  of  the  house,  who  had  been  listening  with  re« 
spectful  silence,  started  up  upon  hearing  the  word 
Yankee,  and  eying  the  Judge  a  moment,  she  earn- 
estly asked,  **Are  you  really  a  Yankee?*'  **I 
am,**  said  the  Judge,  with  commendable  pride.  **  I 
am  right  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
beaming  face ;  *'  for  you  see  I  have  had  for  many 
years  a  clock  that  won*t  go,  and  I  thought  if  a 
Yankee  came  along  I  could  have  it  mended  ;**  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  she  placed  the 
invalid  time-piece  before  the  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Third  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 
Street,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is  an  old  pear- 
tree  in  tolerable  preservation.  At  the  time  of  its 
planting,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch 
Governors,  it  was  intended  as  an  useful  appendage 
to  a  residence  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  now  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  tree 
presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  innovations  of  modem 
times,  and  resembles,  in  its  circumstances,  some 
of  the  **  oldest  inhabitants,*'  who  still  linger  among 
us.  Crowded  in  among  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
covered  with  the  dust  of  a  thousand  passing  vehi- 
cles, it  extends  its  gnarled  limbs  into  the  heated 
atmosphere  as  if  stmggling  for  breath,  and  bears 
fearful  evidence  that  its  days  are  drawing  to  a  close. 
Soon  this  old  pear-tree  will  be  gathered  home  to  its 
mother  earth ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  last 
veritable  monument  of  the  Knickerbockers  will  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  curious  public  will  have 
nothing  at  which  they  can  point  as  a  relic  of  the 
*'  early  times.'* 

Old  "  Colonel  Wamuck"  edited  a  daily  evening 
paper  *'  out  West,"  and  was  known  by  the  title  of 
"  Father  of  the  Press."  He  was  a  man  of  method- 
ical habits,  and  his  business  seemed  to  have  been 
arranged  exactly  to  suit  his  humors.  He  got  to  his 
office  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  and 
after  writing  "  a  leader,"  and  **  scissorizing"  the 
demanded  quantity  of  "matter,"  he  would  walk 
deliberately  over  to  *'  the  Hotel,"  and  conunence 
drinking  and  disputing  about  politics,  until  he  was 
carried  home  completely  intoxicated  and  put  to 
bed.  This  the  Colonel  had  done  for  years ;  but 
upon  one  occasion  he  became  tremendously  ex- 
cited in  some  political  squabble,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  went  home,  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  examine 
some  long-neglected  papers.  His  wife  was  sur- 
pi^ised  at  the  unexpected  intrusion,  and  was  further 
alarmed  by  the  Colonel's  manners  and  appearance, 
for  she  could  scarcely  recognize  him  as  her  hus- 
band. Her  fears  caused  the  good  lady  to  send  off 
for  the  family  physician,  and  demand  his  immediate 
attendance.  She  stated  that  the  Colonel  had  come 
home  at  sn  unusual  hour ;  that  his  conduct  was  ex- 
ceedingly strange,  so  that  she  was  afraid  that  his 
inind  had  finally  given  way  from  his  continued  dis- 
sipation. The  doctor  rushed  round  to  the  Colonel's 
house,  and  into  the  presence  of  the  patient,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  cause  of  all  the  alarm  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  Colonel  was  cold  iober;  and  had, 
by  thip  extraordinary  circumstance,  caused  the  se- 
rious agitation  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 


H«w»  wAut  |fw^ic  «vuu  v«a  kcu  ▼erj  uuie  muoul  inc 

things  the  most  familiar  to  them  by  association. 
There  was  an  inunense  sight  of  shrewdness  dis- 
played by  the  farmer,  who  found  fault  with  the  pic- 
ture of  some  pigs  eating,  because  none  of  them  had 
their  feet  in  the  trough.  One  of  the  best  statues 
of  Nelson  was  pronounced  by  the  British  public 
quite  faultless,  until  an  **old  Salt"  discovered  that 
the  ropes,  forming  part  of  the  accessories,  were 
eoiUd  the  wrong  way.  Some  years  ago,  a  **  cit"  had 
a  long  ride  in  company  with  a  country  gentleman. 
Said  the  **  cit"  to  his  friend,  **  Now,  we  shall  pass 
on  the  road  to-day  at  least  fifty  cows,  and  as  many 
horses.  Now,  I  will  bet  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses of  our  journey,  that  I  can  tell  how  the  cows 
and  how  the  horses  will,  in  every  case,  get  upon 
their  feet  when  roused  from  a  reclining  position. 
You  may  take  your  choice.  The  cows  shall  all  get 
up  by  first  rising  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  the 
horses  upon  their  fore  ones;  or  the  horses  shall 
rise  first  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  the  cows  upon 
their  fore  ones."  The  challenged  speculated  awhile, 
and  said  he  would  take  the  bet,  leaving  it  to  tho 
*'  cit"  to  make  the  choice.  The  challenger  said  he 
would  then  bet  **  that  the  cows  would  invariably 
get  first  upon  their  hind  legs  in  rising;  and  that 
the  horses  would,  without  an  exception,  rise  up  by 
getting  first  upon  their  fore  ones ;"  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted. Now,  how  many  readers  of  our  Maga« 
sine  can  promptly  decide  who  won  the  bet? 


Among  all  of  our  clergy  who,  from  long  residence 
and  great  talents,  have  become  a  feature  of  our  city 
society,  none  have  sustained  themselves  with  more 
dignity  and  consistent  popularity  than  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  on  one  occasion, 
a  congregation  **  in  the  suburbs"  desired  his  minis- 
trations, but  he  declined  "  the  call,"  on  account  of  the 
limited  salary  atUched.  "  The  vestry"  replied ;  and, 
among  other  things,  suggested  that  the  pastor  should 
remember  that  even  the  ravens  were  cared  for,  and 
why  should  he,  therefore,  be  so  particular  about  his 
pay.  The  Doctor,  evidently  desirous  to  give  an 
answer  in  the  proper  spirit,  replied,  that  he  had 
read  that  the  ravens  were  cared  for,  but  that  as  no- 
thing was  said  about  the  littlt  HawkSf  he  must  look 
after  them  himself. 

Prentiss,  the  famous  orator  of  the  southwest, 
was  very  fond  of  using  anecdotes  to  illustrate  his 
subjects.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  advoca- 
ting the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  P/esidency,  he 
had  a  great  many  Irishmen  among  his  auditors,  who 
continually  interrupted  him  by  loud  remarks.  Pren- 
tiss finally  addressed  himself  to  the  ''dissenters ;" 
and,  in  a  playful  manner,  went  on  to  say  that  he 
could  account  for  their  dislike  to  his  political  idol 
in  no  other  way  than  that  it  was  natural  to  the  Irish 
to  be  always  in  the  "  opposition ;"  and  then  related 
the  following  incident.  He  said  that  some  years 
ago,  when  it  was  the  custom  in  New  York  city  to 
keep  the  polls  at  elections  open  for  three  days,  as 
mi^t  have  been  expected,  the  voters  got  rather  ex- 
cited at  the  winding  up.  A  ship,  direct  from  Liver- 
pool and  filled  with  emigrants^  was  hauled  into  one 
of  the  docks,  directly  in  front  of  a  *'  poll"  where 
was  breeding  an  election  riot,  and  the  first  man 
ashore  was  a  *'  broth  of  a  boy,'*  shelalah  in  hand, 
who,  scarcely  able  to  stand  upon  solid  earth  after 
his  long  oonifinement  on  shipboard,  was  trying  to 
get  his  legs  in  subordination,  and  comprehend  the 
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his  hand,  rathea  up  to  rat,  and  tnruating  a  rote 
into  hia  face,  asked  with  Tchemence, "  Which  side 
are  you  on  t"  The  threatening  row  had  now  broken 
into  a  storm;  brickbats,  clubs,  and  imprecations 
prevailed ;  when  Pat  seemed  to  suddenly  recover 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  replied :  **  Ye'd  know  the 
side  Vm  on,  would  ye  V*  and  shaking  his  stick  over 
his  head,  and  giving  a  whoop,  he  concluded,  'Tm 
on  the  rebilion  side,  ov  coorse !"  and  he  then  pitch- 
ed  into  the  brawl  "  like  one  at  home." 

Cities  are  no  places  for  sentiment — the  never- 
ceasing  wants  of  the  *'new  comers,"  like  the  surg- 
ing waves  of  a  rising  flood,  obliterate  landmarks 
and  the  sacred  records  of  the  life  that  has  preceded. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  living  carelessly  pursue  the 
phantom  of  the  moment,  while  treading  upon  the 
ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  the  most  thoughtless  are 
sometimes  startled  by  the  fearful  indiflference  dis- 
played by  the  crowd  regarding  matters  that  we  in- 
stinctively' feel  should  be  cherished,  if  we  would 
preserve  the  divinity  within  us.  Without  being 
over  sensitive,  we  must  confess  that  even  our  city- 
encased  heart  sometimes  sinks  within  us  at  unex- 
pected sights,  and  the  fine  chords  of  our  moral  sense, 
that  have  so  long  slumbered  in  silence,  and  we  fear 
in  insensibility,  vibrate  for  the  moment  in  painful 
discord.  Passing  through  Grand  Street  the  other 
day,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a  church  turned  into  a  stable.  Horses  we/e 
munching  their  hay  **  in  family  pews,"  and  eying 
with  comical  expression  the  street  passers,  through 
the  clear  glass  of  Gothic  windows.  Within  "the 
altar"  were  locked  together  the  vehicles  that  belong 
to  the  '*  fast  men  of  the  town,"  while  adown  the 
isles  were  reposing  the  plain  buggies  that  are  hired 
out  for  a  season.  On  the  sacred  desk  is  a  lot  of 
well-greased  harness.  In  the  porch  sit  a  crowd,  the 
members  of  which  discuss,  in  no  very  refined  lan- 
guage, the  evenU  of  the  *'  last  race,"  the  best  time 
on  the  avenues,  and  "  how  that  *ere  spirited  hani- 
mal  tned  to  break  another  gentleman's  neck,"  and 
other  incidents  peculiar  to  "horse  talk."  Stable 
boys  and  rats  revel  in  "  the  Sunday-school  rooms," 
and  the  arched  roof,  that  once  echoed  with  "  songs 
of  praise,"  is  disfigured  with  long,  tenacious  cob- 
webs, that  swing  to  and  fro  from  the  half-concealed 
nests  of  wasps  and  bats.  We  tiled,  while  looking 
npon  these  things,  to  be  philosophical — to  be  "prac- 
tical." It*s  all  right,  thought  we,  assuming  a  brisker 
walk — the  changes  of  the  city  hjtve  made  this  church 
unnecessary — yet,  in  spite  of  our  reasoning,  we  saw 
rising  before  us  the  indignant  attitude  of  One  who 
drove  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple.  We 
saw  also  innumerable  ragged  children,  and  depraved 
men  and  women,  who  on  the  Sabbath  hung  around 
this  "  church,"  and  heard  and  saw  not  only  the  pro- 
fanation, but  the  utter  desecration  of  holy  things. 
Our  thoughts  of  justification  died  within  us ;  we 
heard,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  prayers  and  aspira- 
tions that  had  gone  up  from  that  building.  We  be- 
held the  time  when  the  worshiping  congregation 
cried  "  Amen"  to  its  solemn  dedication  ts  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Almighty.  We  could  imagine  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fire  of  heaven  consumed  the  sacri- 
fice ;  but  we  could  not,  and  can  not  imagine  when 
the  sacred  dedication  was  revoked,  and  when  the 
building  ceased  to  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
the  living  God. 

Thbbk  thoughts,  old  as  the  Mexican  war,  were 


journal  some  oi  tne  exciting  events  ot  tnat  memo- 
rable campaign.  War  makes  the  beholder  familiar 
with,  and  indifferent  to  death ;  but  this  writer  goes 
beyond,  and  depicts  what  in  hundreds  of  instances 
has  probably  already  come  to  pass  with  the  behold- 
ers and  actors  in  the  scenes  in  Mexico  : 

"  But  now,  what  is  the  '  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  7' 

"  The  sword  and  the  scissors  are  fast  hastening 
lo  rust,  and  the  nice  little  soldier-clerk  will  lay 
himself  down,  and  his  lips  grow  blue,  and  his  voice 
feebler,  and  he  will  die  !  The  carpenter  will  plane 
oflF  shavings,  for  the  rosy-cheeked  children  to  play 
with,  from  the  boards,  and  get  some  of  the  velvet 
which  that  same  clerk  used  to  snip,  and  some  nails 
from  the  blacksmith's,  and  make  him  a  coffin. 

"  The  mason,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  proces- 
sion which  bears  him  to  his  grave,  will  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  his  '  mort,'  being  absorbed  in  a  more 
serious  kind  of  mort  -,  and  perhaps — if  the  clerk  has 
rich  friends — perhaps,  I  say,  the  mason  may  be  call- 
ed upon  to  build  a  tomb  over  him,  telling  how  he 
had  survived  the  Battle  of  Mexico  only  to  fall  in 
the  great  Battle  of  Life ! 

"Then,  after  a  while,  the  children  will  come 
around  the  door  of  the  carpenter's  shop,  but  they 
will  be  shut  out,  for  the  shaving-makers  will  all  be 
gone  too.  The  clod  he  used  to  turn  with  the  plow 
will  rest  heavily  on  the  bosom  of  the  farmer's  son. 
The  village  will  seem  dull  and  lonely,  for  no  more 
shall  you  hear  the  clanging  anvil :  the  blacksmith 
too  is  gone,  and  the  ashes  moulder,  the  hammer  lies 
in  the  black  dust  on  the  dirt-floor,  the  anvil  has 
grown  cold,  the  bellows  breathless.  The  lapstone, 
too,  has  ceased  its  clank. 

"  But  go  along  soon  again,  and  you  see  another 
bob-Uiled,  fancy-vested  clerk,  just  like  ours,  only 
not  he  !  The  carpenter's  shop-door  is  open  too,  and 
you  hear  the  saw  ripping  through  the  plank.  The 
children  are  there  loo,  but  they  stand  aloof,  and 
peep  dubiously  in,  to  see  if  the  new  carpenter  looks 
kindly  upon  them,  like  our  old  friend.  A  little  sal- 
low-faced, snub-nosed  individual  has  taken  the 
hammer  and  awl  of  our  merry  shoemaker,  and  high 
up  on  the  scaflfold  you  hear  a  strange  voice  cry  out 
•  Mort !' 

"  And  so  it  is.  All,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit!" 

Doubtless  it  is  Saxe,  the  humorous  and  always- 
ready  poet,  who,  on  hearing  that  Queen  Victoria 
had  again  honored  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  selecting 
her  wet-nurse  from  Cowes,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Why  now,"  says  Roger,  says  he, 

"  *Tis  a  thing  that  Nature  allows. 
He  being  a  young  Johnny  BuU^  d'ye  see. 
Mast  of  course  get  his  nursing  (h>m  Cow€sr* 


The  following  example  of  Court-Room  etiquettt 
occurred  in  a  certain  town  in  Missouri  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  scenes 
are  less  frequent  in  that  region  nowadays,  although 
many  laughable  occurrences  in  Western  courts  of 
"  distant  judicature"  are  even  now  often  reported 
in  the  newspapers. 

"  Judge  Somebody,  of  the  county  of  Somewhere, 
in  this  State,  is  a  well-known  and  very  popular 
man  moreover,  for  he  is  not  above  '  taking  a  hand' 
at  cards,  or  a  glass  of  whisky  cither— that  is,  *  oc- 
casionally.' On  the  bench,  however,  he  is  an  en- 
tirely different  individual ;  a  sound  lawyer,  and 


one. 

**  One  day,  during  a  very  interesting  caae,  a  v 
tall  and  very  solemn-looking  individual,  further  i 
emnized  by  a  very  broad-brimmed  beaver,  entc 
the  court-room,  walked  forward  toward  the  rail] 
and,  without  removing  his  hat,  sat  down  oppoi 
the  surprised  and  offended  legal  dignitary. 

** '  Mr.  Sheriff,'  said  the  Judge,  *tell  that  ma] 
take  his  hat  ofil' 

*'  The  Sheriff  walked  over  to  the  transgresi 
and  remarking  that  *  the  rules  of  the  court  must 
observed,'  gently  removed  the  broad-brim  from 
head,  and  deposited  it  in  the  lap  of  the  owner. 

** '  Why,  Judge,'  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  a  si 
tone  of  surprise,  'Pm  ixUdr — and  he  immiedisl 
replaced  his  covering. 

*'  The  Judge  had  not  perceived  this  second 
tempt  at  the  moment,  having  been  engaged  in 
plenishing  his  mouth  with  a  fresh  *  chew'  of  tok 
CO,  in  order  to  aid  his  ruminations ;  but  again  lo 
ing  forward,  the  hat  once  more  loomed  up  bel 
him. 

'* '  Mr.  Sheriff f*  said  he,  with  even  more  than 
verity,  *  toll  that  man  to  uke  hia  hat  off.' 

'*  The  officer  again  waited  upon  the  offender,  i 
removed  his  beaver  a  second  time. 

'"But,  Judge,  I  tell  you  I'm  bald!'  cried 
victim,  in  a  tone  of  increased  surprise  at  the  < 
cial  lack  of  consideration  for  his  condition ;  at 
same  time,  once  more,  and  with  great  determi 
tion,  *  thatching  himself.' 

*'The  Judge  was  a  picture  to  look  at.  '1 
Clerk,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  solemn  calm  \ 
*  calculated,'  whether  it  did  or  not,  to  *  search' 
man,  *  enter  up  a  fine  of  five  dollars  against  ] 

C ,  for  refusing  to  take  his  hat  off  when  ords 

by  the  Court.' 

"  Mr.  C immediately  '  straightened  himc 

up,'  walked  his  six  feet  six,  surmounted  by 
cloud  of  beaver,  straight  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Co 
palled  from  his  pocket  fifty  cents,  and  squirt 
through  his  teeth  a  jet  of  tobacco  juice,  he  '  spal 

"  *  Wal,  Judge,  here's  fifty  cenU,  which,  with  f 
dollars  and  a  haU  you  owed  mo  when  we  stop 
playing  '  poker'  last  night,  makes  us  about  evei 
reckon !' 

** '  Ah-«-um-a-wah-boo-oh,  Mr.  Sheriff,  ] 
will  not  suffer  the  Court  to  be  interrupted,*  said 
Judge. 

"  Before  the  '  Court'  bad  recovered  its  articv 
tion,  however,  the  '^Interruption'  had  walked 
as  solemnly  as  he  had  entered." 


Thkbk  is  an  astonishing  difference  between 
willingness  with  which  one  "  puts  up"  with  li 
annoyances  from  little  folks,  whether  those  sa 
little  folks  are  your  own  or  somebody's  else.  1 
speculative  bard  who  wrote  the  following  lines  1 
an  idea  of  this,  among  other  things : 

**  Bitby,  i^rDWLnjg  ^fl  your  knet, 

Whik  yuu  «injc  mtmip.  liiili?  ditty, 
Pttlli  yo«r  liiiir*  or  thuinba  jour  isjw. 
Wqllld  yoti  itLiiik  it  waiu'l  preltjt 

TdU  [Wt  coQld  you  l 
If  ymi  ifwnrd  *  tlio  baby,'  would  ygu  ? 

•*  Vfm,  mt%  »m»  ■bmit  jonr  nwK, 
S«T*  yau  >  Umk  jiui  Ulii«  the  hhhy  ^' 
WsttH  snnia  eutt  to  mah*  i  *  iprtfi,* 
And  jrrm  wuutd  nf^las  liier*--«0«ybi  I 

t;o(4ia  yew*  tkmtittyQal 
If  you  qwueU  '  tiM*  ilffmaii,'  would  fV&  f 


Google 


tgreeftbly  to  a  strensar  ai 
teughing  at  thoae  who  n 
guage.  We  can  not  be 
•Ten  a  Fnnohman  wou 
glUhman,  had  he  made 
Frenchman  made  not  mi 

**  Newly  arrived  in  ih 
lient  to  see  the  town,  bi 
way  back  to  hia  hotel, 
cani  the  name  painted 
building,  suppoi  ing  that 
or  at  least  of  the  street  i 
he  felrhimself  safe,  and 
upon  the  principle  comn 
one^s  nose.* 

"  The  whole  day  lonj 
his  heart's  content  Wc 
a  cab,  and  with  the  easy, 
feels  'perfectly  at  hona 
which  he  had  prudently 
street  he  had  dwelt  in. 
ribly. 

"  •  This  English  pron 
said  the  Frenchman  to 
dtntand  me!'   and  he 
man's  eyes. 

**  The  cabman  grinned 
the  passenger's  astonish 
fng  his  hands  into  his 
laughter. 

**  The  foreigner  was  i 
the  passers-by.  One  an 
to  him  at  first,  but  upot 
they  joined  in  chorus  wi 

♦••The  Frenchman  n 
swore,  stamped,  and  gei 
ibr  Bedlam.  He  even  w 
laughers,  which  only  m 
erowd  assembled,  and  en 
the  Frenchman  until  the] 
of  the  case,  when  they  t 
hilarity. 

*'  By-and-by  up  came 
tagels  of  bewildered  fo 
listh  of  London.  The  i 
•ympathy,  succor,  and 
more  mistaken.  Thegei 
the  rest.  They  cTidentl 
punction  mingled  with 
they  guffawed  exceedini 

**  To  what  extremitiei 
might  have  proceeded  il 
not  a  gentleman  acquai 
pearad  upon  the  scene. 
on  eaamining  the  card  ; 
fr  w  words  to  the  French 
ed  likewise,  which  wa 
mencement  of  a  general 

'*  The  addreas  so  care! 
at  the  comer  of  his  stre< 
quiring  the  way,  was  th 

M  « OojuiiT  vo  Nuis. 

Many  stories  have  b 
tricks  of  ventriloquists,  i 
the  elder,  who  delighted 
guises  and  in  diffierent 
very  amusing  instance  ' 

"I  was  inrited  to  d 
house,  to  meet  Matthew 
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Tliwaitet,  filling  up  a  bumper;  *  Matthews  mm- 
timed  me,  did  he  ?  Pah !  what  stuff  is  this  ?  what 
beastly  wine !  I  woAder  you  can  dnnh  such  rub- 
bish.  Pah ! — nothing  but  sloe*juice  and  cider.  But 
any  thing — any  thing  is  good  enough  for  you  Cock- 
neys,' added  he  with  a  sneer.  *  Ha !  ha !— but  you 
wouldn't  know  good  wine  if  you  had  it.' 

*'  Some  of  us  ventured  to  dissent  from  this.  But 
Mr.  Thwaites  stuck  to  his  assertion,  and  maintain- 
ed it  with  so  much  rudeness  that  it  required  all  the 
tact  of  our  entertainer  to  preserve  order.  No  mat- 
ter what  subject  was  stMted,  Mr.  Thwaites  was 
sure  to  render  it  a  theme  for  discord ;  until  at  length 
the  patience  of  the  company  becoming  completely 
exhausted,  we  rose  e»  nuute,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  forcibly  ejecting  the  intruder,  when,  pulling  off 
his  wig  and  spectacles,  there  stood  Matthews  him- 
self! 

**  I  had  partly  begun  to  suspect  this.  My  prox- 
imity to  the  supposed  Mr.  Thwaites  enabled  me  to 
detect  a  horse-hair  attached  to  the  wig,  which,  pass- 
ing under  Matthews's  nose,  entirely  changed  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  But  no  other  per- 
son except  our  entertainer,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  cheat :  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  Mr.  Matthews  supported  his 
assumed  character,  but  above  all,  the  celerity  with 
which  he  returned,  so  completely  altered  in  his 
a{^arance,  precluding  the  possibility  of  his  being 
identified." 


Tub  thoughts  contained  in  the  ensuing  beautiful 
lines  will  often  suggest  themselves  to  strangers 
treading  the  thoroughiares  of  a  great  city,  amidst 
the  multitudes  "that  no  man  can  number,"  the 
'*  leagues  of  light"  at  night,  and  the  **  roaring  of  the 
wheels :" 

*<  Where,  where  are  aU  the  birds  that  sang 
A  hundred  yean  ago  ? 
The  flowera  that  all  In  bea«ty  sprang 
A  hundred  yean  ago? 

The  lips  that  onUed, 
The  eyes  that  wild 
In  flashes  shone 
Soft  eyes  upon : 
Where,  O  where  are  lips  and  eyes. 
The  maiden's  smiles,  the  lover's  sighs, 
That  Uved  so  long  age? 

"  Whs  peopled  all  the  city  streets 
A  hundred  yeara  ago  ? 
Who  filled  the  church,  with  fhoes  meek, 
A  hnndred  yean  ago? 
The  sneering  tale 
or  sister  fraU; 
The  plot  that  vrorlcsd 
A  brother's  hurt : 
Where,  O  where  are  plots  and  sneers, 
The  poor  roan's  hopes,  the  rich  man's  ftars. 
That  Uved  so  long  ago  1** 

There  is  no  answer  save  the  foot-falls  of  the 
crowd,  '*  like  the  low  murmuring  of  the  sea." 


We  remember  seeing  in  an  English  newspaper, 
some  months  ago,  an  article  upon  "  Amtricanisnu, 
in  Language  and  Pronunciation ;"  and  among  them 
was  the  very  word  **  aome^^^  spoken  of  below,  in  an 
extract  from  a  report  of  a  trial  before  an  English 
court  some  fifteen  years  ago.  So  that  thie  "  cant 
phrase"  is  at  least  English : 

**  A  woman  had  been  complained  of  for  disturb- 
ing the  neighborhood  in  which  she  resided,  and  sev- 


seasonable  hours,  but  that  she  had  some  female  ao- 
quaintances  who  visited  her,  and  that  they  too  wei« 
for  from  being  as  quiet  as  the  peace  of  the  neighbor- 
hood demanded. 

"  The  following  colloquy  took  place  between  tl» 
lawyer  and  the  witness : 

*'  Lawybb.  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  loud  talkr 
ing  and  laughing  disturb  the  neighbors?' 

"  Witness.  •  I  do,  distinctly.* 

"  Lawyeb.  *  You  say  that  the  woman  who  lives 
in  this  house  has  some  female  acquaintances  who 
visit  her  V 

"  Witness.  *  I  have  ooid  so,  once.' 

"  Lawyeb.  *  Who  are  they,  and  what  are  their 


"Witness.  *  Well— there's  Mis.  Gadder.' 
"  Lawyeb.  *  Does  she  make  much  noise  V 
"Witness.  ^Tremendous!  You  never  heard  the 

like.' 
•*  Lawyeb.  •  Well,  who  else  I' 
"  Witness.  *  Can't  exactly  say  just  now.' 
"  Lawyeb.  *  But  you  just  said  there  were  sesis 

females  who  visited  the  house.    Mrs.  Gadder,  as 

you  call  her,  isn't  **9ome,^^ ' 
"  Witness.  ^  Aha  she  though?' 
"  Lawyeb.  *  Of  course  she  isn't.' 
"  Witness.  *  Well,  if  you  could  hear  her  oncst, 

as  /  have,  cutting  up  and  going  on,  /  rayther 

you  would  think  she  was  "some,"  if  not  more 


The  following  advertisement  once  appearedr— 
"  it's  a  good  many  years  ago  now"— in  a  Vermont 
weekly  paper.  If  Sally  didn't  go  and  meet  her 
bridegroom,  she  certainly  deserved  to  live  and  die 
an  old  maid : 

"  NOTICE.— Sallt  Labbabxb  can  have  an  interview 
with  the  suboeriber  by  writiag  to  him  where  she  may  be 
found,  or  coming  to  his  residence,  at  Timothy  Waters',  in 
Whittingham,  Vermont,  one  and  a  half  milss  fhun  Jack- 
sonville. 

"  I  have  been  at  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  find  her,  and 
have  got  almost  tired  of  it ;  and  I  have  had  a  good  many 
chances  to  get  married,  and  want  to  get  married  as  ooon 
as  spring  opens.  I  hope  she  will  take  ne  oflknse  if  I 
riionld  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase,  snd  have  soms- 
body  elss.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  her  come  as 
quick  as  she  could,  as  I  can  not  bear  the  thought  oT  fbfw 
getting  her  fbrever,  and  can  never  love  any  body  else  ss 
[  do  her— never,  never !" 

We  faintly  remember  seeing  the  marriage  record- 
ed some  two  or  three  months  aAer  the  appearance 
of  the  foregoing. 

A  SouTHEBN  Adonis,  not  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  penonal  attractions,  on  completing  a  some* 
what  protracted  toilet  one  morning,  turned  to  hm 
servant,  and  inquired : 

"  How  do  Ilook,  C«sar?" 

"  'Plendid,  massa— 'plendid!"  was  Ebony*b  de- 
lightful answer. 

"  Do  you  think  I'll  do,  Cnsar?"  he  asked,  8ur» 
veying  lumself  in  a  glass,  and  giving  Csssar  a  piece 
of  silver. 

"  Guy !  msssa,  neber  see  you  look  so  fierce  in 
all  my  life.    You  look  jis  as  bold  as  a  lion !" 

"  A  lion  ?  why,  what  do  you  know  about  a  lion  f 
You  never  mow  one,  Ceaar." 

"  Neber  see  a  Uoth  nassa  I  Guy !  I  see  Massa 
Peyton's  Jim  ride  one  ober  to  de  mill  ebeiy 
day." 

"  Why,  yon  fool !  that's  a  donkey !" 


threatenfid  with  the  toul  lofls  of  her  hair.  The 
woBUUi  used  both  remedies  accofldiag  to  direotionii, 
and  as  is  usual  with  ignorant  people,  in  such  eas«s, 
thought  thej  were  really  doing  her  a  vast  deal  of 
good.  The  cough  seemed  to  her  to  be  going  away 
nipidly ;  she  *  breathed  freer,'  while  her  hair  ap- 
peared to  be  coming  back  again  thicker  than  ever. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  she  felt  very  gveat  con- 
fidence in  the  medicines ;  and  when  the  first  lot  of 
Balsam  was  all  used,  she  sent  her  husband  to  get 
the  bottle  filled  again.  The  doctor  asked  ths  man 
kow  the  medicine  operated? 

'* '  Oh,  grandly  !'  replied  the  husband ;  *  my  wifis's 
«oug|t's  e^en  a'most  gone,  and  her  hair's  all  coming 
back  again  as  fiery  as  erer.' 

'*  *  Ah,'  said  the  doctor,  '  that's  the  way  wuf  med- 
icines always  work.  There's  no  mistake  about 
tktm.  They're  Just  what  1  call  them,  the  *  greatest 
wonders  of  the  age.'  i  'spose  you've  no  otjection 
to  gire  me  your  affidavit  ?' 

**  *  Oh,  no,'  replied  the  man ;  'that's  Just  what  my 
wife  wants  me  to  do.' 

**  The  couple  then  repaired  to  the  mayor's  office, 
wher«  an  affidavit  was  drawn  up,  sworn  to,  and 
vitnessed.  On  returning  to  the  doctor's  shop,  the 
<|ttack  took  up  the  empty  bottle  for  the  purpose  of 
refilling  it.  Uncorking  it,  he  put  it  to  his  nose  and 
smelt  of  it. 

**  *  Why,  what  can  this  mean  ?'  ks  exclaimed,  in 
•ome  astonishment ;  and  then,  after  looking  at  the 
label,  he  amelt  of  it  again.  *  Why,  sir,  this  isn't  bal- 
•am,  though  the  label  says  so,  but  the  '  hair  lotion !' 

** '  Hair  lotion  or  not,'  replied  the  man,  pointing 
to  the  bottle,  *  that's  what  cured  my  wife's  dreadful 
oough,  and  the  stufi*  in  the  other  bottle  at  home  19 
what  made  her  hair  grow  again !' 

*'  *  Strange !  strange !'  repeated  the  doctor,  with 
m  pusaled  countenance;  'I  don't  know  what  to 
inake  of  it.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  just  to 
•tep  back  and  get  me  the  other  bottle— -the  hair  lo- 
tion, I  mean  V 

"  The  man  did  so,  and  soon  returned  with  the  lo- 
tion bottle.  The  doctor  took  it,  and  applied  his 
aose  to  the  mouth. 

*'  *  And  this,'  said  he,  '  is  just  as  surely  the  bal- 
sam as  the  other  is  the  lotion.  Don't  you  think 
there  was  some  mistake  on  your  part,  sir  7  Are  you 
s«r«  that  what  was  in  this  bottle  made  your  wife's 
hair  grow  again  7' 

"  *  Just  as  sartain  as  I'm  alive,'  replied  the  man ; 
'for  I  always  turned  it  out  myself^  while  Betsey 
held  the  spoon.' 

**  The  doctor  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and,  laying  a 
fiAger  on  his  nose,  seemed  buried  in  profound 
thought. 

*'  *  Ah !  I  see !'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  andjump- 
ing  up,  he  filled  the  empty  bottle  again.  '  There, 
•ir,'  said  he,  giving  it  to  the  man,  and  hurrying  him 
to  the  door ;  *  all's  right,  sir ;  I  was  a  little  bothered, 
that's  all.  Call  again  when  that's  gone,  and  you 
tkaXi  have  another  for  nothing.' 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  shut  the  door  on  his  custom- 
er, the  doctor  called  in  his  '  confidential'  man  from 
the  *  laboratory.' 

**  *«lloshes,*  said  he,  *  we've  made  a  great  mistake 
in  our  guess-work,  after  all.  I've  been  studying 
▼er*  ^rd,  lately,  and  have  just  discovered  that  our 
ioikm  is  the  stuff  to  cure  the  coughs  and  the  con- 
•umptions,  and  the  balsam  is  the  besht  to  make  the 
kair  «row !    We  muat  change  the  labels.' 


**  *■  Vel,  vel,'  said  the  doctor,  *  you  can  change  th* 
labels  if  you  have  time  i  if  not,  send  them  off  as 
they  are.    Tiaa't  mosh  matter ! ' " 


A  VBSSii.  U  the  Mediterranean,  loaded  to  the 
gunwale  with  a  rich  cargo  of  figs,  was  wrecked  in  a 
tremendous  storm:— the  captain  and  mate  being  saved 
by  a  miracle.  The  next  day,  by  one  of  its  sudden 
changes,  the  blue  ocean  was  as  smooth  as  glass ; 
scarcely  a  cat'a-paw  of  wind  could  be  traced  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  captain  of  the  wrecked 
vessel,  however,  walking  along  the  coast  near  Lis- 
bon, surveyed  the  scene  with  a  jaundiced  eye : 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  he,  mighty  still  now;  smooth 
enough  to-dsy;  but  /  see  through  you :  /know  what 
you  want— yen  vmU  wtart  /igM  i  You  don't  catch 
nu  again  though,  mind  I  tell  you !" 

Two  friends  were  speaking  of  tiie  celebrated 
Quaker,  Elias  Hicks,  and  of  the  strong  repugnance 
to  slave-products  which  he  manifested  in  motioning 
from  his  dying  bed  a  sheet,  which  even  his  darken- 
ing eyes  reeogniaed  as  cotton.  "But  he  is  in 
Heaven,"  said  one  of  the  speakers,  "where  the 
servant  is  equal  with  his  lord,  and  where  no  repug- 
nant token  can  offend  his  tender  heart." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  lAol,"  was  the  reply ;  "  for, 
supposing  the  old  Puritan  worthy  to  be  an  occupant 
of  the  same  blessed  region,  how  is  he  to  endure  the 
presence  of  CeOen  Mather?" 


Iw  there  is  any  slander  in  the  following.  Punch, 
who  stood  godfather  to  the  bantling  years  ago,  has 
had  abundant  time  to  repent  of  his  misdemeanor : 
"COURTSHIP  AND  MATRIMONY. 
**k  FOBM,  IN  TWO  CANTOS. 
"cAirro  THB  piasT.— cousTtnir. 
**  Fairest  of  earth!  if  thou  wilt  bear  my  vow; 
Lo !  at  thy  Aet,  I  swear  to  love  tbee  ever ; 
And,  by  this  kiss  upon  thy  radiant  brow, 

Promise  affeetion  which  no  time  shall  sever ; 
And  love  which  e*er  shall  bum  as  bright  as  now, 

To  bt  extinguiahed— never,  dearest— never! 
Wilt  thou  that  naughty,  fluttering  heart  reslgnl 
Catherine!  my  owi^  sweet  Kste !  wilt  thou  be  minst 
"  Thou  Shalt  have  pasrls  to  deek  thy  raven  hair— 
Thou  abslt  have  all  this  world  efoars  can  hrlngt 
And  we  will  live  in  solitude,  nor  care  ' 

For  aught  save  each  other.    We  will  fling 
Away  all  sorrow— Eden  shall  be  there ! 

And  thou  shall  be  my  queen,  and  1  thy  king ! 
Stm  coy,  and  still  reluctant  ?  Sweethean,  say. 
When  shall  we  nwnarchs  be  ?  and  which  the  day? 

"  OAKTO  TBI  SBCONO.— MATKIMOmr. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Prlngle,  once  for  ^  I  say 

I  wiU  not  such  extravagance  aUow ! 
Bins  upon  bills,  and  larger  every  day. 

Enough  to  drive  a  man  to  drink,  I  vow ! 
Bonnets,  gloves,  ftippery  and  traah— nay,  nay, 

Tears,  Mrs.  Prinze,  will  not  guU  me  now. 
t  say  I  wont  aUow  ten  pound  a  week : 
I  ean*t  aflbrd  it ;  Madam,  do  not  speak ! 
"  In  wedding  you,  I  thought  I  had  a  treasure ; 

I  find  myself  most  miserably  mistaken  * 
Tott  rise  at  ten,  then  spend  the  day  in  pleasoie: 

In  Ihet,  my  eonfldeaoe  Is  slighUy  shaken. 
Ha !  what's  that  uproar  I    This,  ma*am.  Is  my  Wfluef 

Suflkient  noise  the  slumbering  dead  to  waken ! 
I  seek  retirsmsnt,  and  I  flnd->a  riot ; 
Confound  those  children,  but  ru  make  them  quiet !" 

Pbbiups  our  readers  have  encountered  the  fol- 
lowing before  i  but,  as  a  specimen  of  dry  Scotch 


**  A  painter,  i^e  other  day,  m  I  an  fowured,  in  a 
eovntiy  town,  made  a  gnat  laiatake  in  a  character- 
istio,  and  it  was  diacoveied  by  a  country  fanner. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  lawyer,  an  attorney,  who, 
ftom  humble  preteaaions,  had  made  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  enlarged  thereby  hia  pretensiona,  but 
somehow  or  other  not  very  much  enlarged  hia  re- 
•peetability.  To  hia  pcatenaiona  waa  added  that  of 
having  hia  portrait  put  np  in  hia  parlor,  *  as  large 
as  life.'  There  it  is— very  flashy  and  very  true ; 
one  hand  in  hia  vest  and  the  other  in  his  breeches- 
pocket. 

'*  It  is  market-day :  the  country  clients  are  called 
in ;  opinions  are  passed  (the  family  being  present) ; 
and  all  complimentaiy,  such  as : 

"  *  Nerer  saw  such  a  likeness  in  my  life ! — ^never, 
in  the  cotitse  of  all  my  bom  days—as  like  him  as 
he  can  stare !— Well,  auie  enough,  there  he  is,' 
•te. 

**  But  at  last  there  waa  one  dissentient : 

« *  Taint  like — ^not  very ;  no,  'taint,'  said  a  heavy, 
middle-aged  farmer,  with  rather  a  dry  look  about 
the  comers  of  his  month. 

**  *  Not  iiib /— Aew  not  like  T— wAcfv  is  it  not  like  ?' 
asked  a  liule  toady  of  the  lawyer. 

*'  *  Why,  don't  you  aee,'  aaid  the  man,  *  he  has'got 
his  hand  in  bis  breechea-pocket  It  would  be  as 
like  again,  if  he  had  hia  hand  in  tonubody  eU»*M* 
pock$t  P 

"  The  (amily  portrait  was  removed ;  especially 
as,  after  this,  many  came  on  purpose  to  see  it.  The 
attorney  waa  lowered  a  peg,  and  the  farmer  obtain- 
ed the  reputation  of  a  connoisseur." 

Hkkb  is  a  leaden  messenger  from  the  past,  which 
is  certainly  worth  arresting.  General  Wooatec,  to 
whoae  memory  a  monument  was  not  long  since 
erected  in  Danbury,  Conneetieut,  waa  kUled  at 
Ridgefield,  by  an  English  bullet,  in  1777.  The 
surgeon  at  the  Danbury  hospital,  where  the  dying 
General  was  brought,  probed  his  wound,  and  sought 
for  the  bullet  in  vain,  and  the  ball  atill  remained 
in  the  body  when  it  was  consigned  to  the  grave. 
Seventy-seven  years  afterward,  in  1854,  when  it 
waa  sought^to  remove  the  remains  of  Wooster,  the 
exact  spot  of  his  interment  was  uncertain.  Digging 
near  the  place  where  a  few  aged  persons  supposed 
the  grave  to  have  been,  soon  the  skull  and  larger 
bonea  of  a  man  were  found.  Then  two  bunches  of 
of  matted  wire  were  thrown  out :  they  were  the  ep- 
auleta  of  the  dead.  Next  was  found  a  portion  of  a 
plume,  and  finally  a  lump  of  clay  was  tossed  up, 
which,  on  being  broken  by  the  laborer,  was  ibund 
to  contain  the  leaden  bullet.  This  was  conclusive 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  remains.  The  bullet 
was  known  to  be  of  Engliah  manufacture,  from  its 
extraordinary  aise,  being  much  larger  than  those 
used  by  the  Americans. 

How  little  the  soldier  who  sent  that  fatal  mes- 
sengsr  of  death  imagined  that  it  would  be  held  up 
to  the  gase  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  hon- 
ored by  them  as  a  precious  relic,  seventy-seven 
years  afterward ! 

SoMx  people  whom  we  have  fcnovn,  are  reiy 
fond  of  narrating  their  night-marea  uid  horrid 
dreams ;  and  this  person  is  one  of  them : 

**  The  other  night,  after  reading  an  evening  pa- 
per, I  retired  late  to  rest.    Scarcely  had  I  laid  my 


v^mm  wi  fcuv  ui||uir,   a  •wuu  «wu#Mt  Mijmv**  av  x.'VMi^Bra, 

and  presently,  after  drifting  swiftly  around  the  awful 
'Whirlpool,'  below  the  Great  Cataract,  followed 
by  the  swollen  carcass  of  a  cow,  and  two  greea- 
white  human  coraea,  with  their  arms  extended  im- 
ploringly toward  me,  as  I  gradually  neared  the  roa^ 
ing  vortex,  around  which  we  were  sweeping  with 
the  speed  of  light. 

«« Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank 
a  cannoneer,  with  a  *  big  gun,'  the  *  adainantii^  lips' 
of  which  opened  directly  upon  me !  He  applied 
his  mstch,  when,  horrid  to  relate !  an  illuminated 
ahot,  lighting  up  the  'Whirlpool'  with  an  awful 
glare,  struck  me  '  amidships,'  aiui,  with  a  '  lurch  to 
port,'  I  went  down  in  three  thousand  fathoms  wa- 
ter !  When  I  struck  the  bottom,  I  awoke,  *  and  be- 
hold  it  was  a  dream !' " 


Host  readers  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  whose  remarkable  genius  in  re- 
presenting the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare,  waa 
not  more  marked  than  his  singular  eccentricities, 
and  unfortunately,  and  especially  toward  the  cloae 
of  his  distinguished  career,  his  habitual  intemper- 
ance. 

The  annexed  most  laughable  occurrence,  hap- 
pened at  a  time  when  he  was  deeply  "  in  his  cups,** 
and  when  he  was  talking,  in  a  half-maudlin  way,  to 
a  friend  at  whose  house  he  had  been  dining : 

"  You  don't  know  me,"  aaid  Cooke — "  the  world 
don't  Imow  me.  Kany  an  hour  that  they  suppose 
1  have  wasted  in  drinking,  I  have  devoted  to  the 
study  of  my  profeaaion — ^the  Pmswu,  and  all  their 
variations — their  nice  and  imperceptible  gradations. 
You  shall  see  me  delineate  the  passions  of  the  hu- 
man mind !" 

The  power  of  the  whisky -punch,  however,  acted 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  intent  of  his  strong 
and  flexible  features,  and  only  produced  contortions 
and  distortions,  of  which  he  waa  himaelf  entirely 
unconacious.  He  nevertheless  endeavored  to  illua- 
trate  the  passions,  while  his  friend  was  to  guess 
them. 

<' What's  the  meaning  of  thatr—ehV*  said  the 
tragedian,  with  a  most  inexplicable  twist  of  his 
face. 

**  Sir?"  said  the  timid  spectator,  pusaled  what  to 
call  it. 

Cooke  reiterated :  "  What's  the  meaning  of  thai  T 
What  passion  does  it  express  ?  Doesn't  it  strike 
youcrofictf    There— what's 'fAorr 

He  to  whom  he  appealed  could  only  aay : 

"  Very  ftn»,  sir  V* 

"  But,"  persisted  Cooke,  **  what  u  it  ?'* 

He  was  now  answered : 

♦•  Oh,  I  w,  sir ;  Anger,  to  be  sure  !** 

*'  To  be  sure  you're  a  blockhead !"  said  Oooko» 
ahowing  him  the  genuine  expression  of  what  heia^ 
puted  to  him  before.  Fear,  sir— it  was  Fmt  /  Now 
then,  what  is  rAoir* 

**  Oh,  sir,  that,  I  think,  is  meant  for  Jemlmigiff 

Again  the  <*  passionate"  man  declared  that  Om 
gut9ter  was  wrong. 

'*JeaUm9yr  he  echoed,  with  a  withering  sneer. 
"  Pooh !  man ;  that  was  Sympathy  /  You're  vny 
dull,  sir.  Now  I  wUl  express  a  passion  that  you 
can't  mistake.    There,  sir— what  is  that  ?" 

Fearing  to  increase  Cooke'a  anger  by  wo^ 
misconception,  the  young  man  apologixed,  blamed 
the  portion  of  the  punch  which  he  had  swallowed 
declared  that  it  had  stolen  away  his  Imias,  and  let! 


Athertoih  and  other  Tauif  la  the  title  of  a  new 
Tolume  (published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields),  in  which 
charming  Miss  Mxtford  brings  forward  the  latest 
production  of  her  pen,  together  with  several  shorter 
stories,  which,  though  forming  a  portion  of  the  con> 
tents  of  one  of  the  splendid  annuals  of  the  day,  have 
hitherto  obtained  only  a  limited  circulation.  Ath- 
trUm  is  one  of  her  delightful  characteristic  narra- 
tires,  in  which  lively  delineation  of  character  is 
gracefully  blended  with  fascinating  descriptions  of 
the  luxuriant  and  mellow  scenery  of  the  English 
landscape.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written  will  give  it  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  her  many  readers,  who  have  learned  to  regard  her 
as  a  personal  friend.  About  two  years  ago,  Miss 
Mitford,  who  has  long  been  the  victim  of  severe 
rheumatic  disease,  was  thrown  from  her  little  pony 
carriage,  while  driving  on  the  hard  gravel  road  of  a 
friend's  park.  Though  no  bones  were  broken  by 
the  accident,  the  jat  affected  her  whole  nervous 
system,  and,  added  to  her  previous  sufferings  by 
rheumatism,  left  the  limbs  and  body  almost  entirely 
crippled.  The  advancing  summer  brought  her  no 
relief,  and  by  autumn  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
room,  even  with  the  assistance  of  her  friends.  She 
was  wheeled  with  difficulty  from  the  bed  to  the  fire- 
side ;  could  not  rise  £rom  her  seat,  or  put  one  foot 
before  another;  and  even  in  writing,  was  often 
obliged  to  have  the  ink-glass  held  for  her,  as  she  was 
onable  to  raise  her  hand  to  dip  the  pen  in  the  ink. 
In  this  state,  with  frequent  paroxysms  of  pain,  she 
finished  the  composition  of  Athtrton.  The  story, 
however,  needs  no  extrinsic  aid  to  give  a  charm  to 
its  perusal.  It  will  be  widely  read  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  admirers,  with  no  drawback  to  their  satisfac* 
tion,  except  that  it  is  probably  the  last  literary  per- 
formance which  she  will  give  to  the  public. 

A  collection  of  Elxhu  Bdkritt's  miscellane* 
ous  writings,  entitled,  Tfumgfus  and  Thinga  at 
Home  and  Abroad^  has  been  issued  by  Phillips, 
Sampson,  and  Co.,  accompanied  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author,  by  Mart  Howxtt.  The  subjects  treat- 
ed of  by  Mr.  Burritt  in  this  volume  relate  chiefly  to 
the  various  schemes  of  philanthropy  with  which  his 
name  is  identified,  and  which  he  urges  upon  his 
readers  in  a  tone  of  mild  and  affectionate  earnest- 
ness, sometimes  approaching  the  borders  of  an  in- 
nocent  fanaticism.  Several  autobiographical  notices 
are  scattered  throughout  the  work,  showing  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  writer  in  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  the  triumph  of  a  devoted  purpose 
and  a  strenuous  will  over  external  obstacles.  Mr. 
Burritt  is  certainly  a  remarkable  instance  of  suc- 
cessful self-education.  He  appears  to  be  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  overweening  conceit  of  his 
own  merits,  which  is  often  the  result  of  literary  dis- 
tinction that  is  not  obtained  in  the  usual  routine. 
The  modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  character  have 
not  been  damaged  by  intellectual  success.  Nor  has 
his  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  cause  of  humanity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  negl«ct8  no  effort  which,  in  his  view, 
will  contribute  to  social  melioration.  As  Mrs. 
Howitt  justly  observes, "  His  many-languaged  head 
is  wedded  to  a  large  and  benevolent  heart,  every 
throb  of  which  is  a  sentiment  of  brotherhood  to  all 
mankind.  He  has  not  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
t^  Sagas  of  the  North,  and  the  Yedas  of  the  East, 
to  admire  only,  and  to  teach  others  to  admire,  the 
strong-handed  warrior,  cutting  his  way  to  glory 
thnmgh  prostrate  and  bleeding  thousands ;  he  has 


read,  only  to  learn  more  emphatically  that  God  mad« 
all  men  to  be  brethren,  and  that  Christ  gave  as  the 
sum-total  of  his  doctrines,  that  they  should  love  one 
another.  This  is  the  end  of  all  his  reading  and 
learning ;  and  better  by  far  to  have  learned  thus— 
with  hard  hands  and  swarthy  brow,  over  the  labors 
of  his  forge  and  hammer — than  to  have  studied  in 
easy  universities,  to  have  worn  lawn  and  ermine, 
yet  to  have  garnered  no  expansive  benevolence 
while  he  became  a  prodigy  of  learning.'* 

Leather  Stocking  and  SUk  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers),  is  a  tale  of  rural  life  in  Virginia,  re- 
markable for  its  free  and  natural  sketching  of  char- 
acter, and  the  dramatic  vigor  and.point  with  which 
the  story  is  developed.  The  hero  is  a  gay  and  brill- 
iant youth  of  Virginia,  with  a  dash  of  recklessness 
in  his  composition,  who,  after  running  through  a 
variety  of  adventures,  and  temporarily  disappearing 
from  the  stage,  at  last  returns  in  the  character  of  a 
discreet  professional  man,  and  settles  down  as  an 
exemplary  member  of  society.  A  fine  contrast  to 
him  is  presented  in  the  person  of  an  old  hunter  of 
the  backwoods,  who  has  picked  up  a  certain  homely 
wisdom,  in  the  course  of  his  long  experience,  and 
whose  heart  abounds  with  no  less  excellent  quali- 
ties than  his  head.  The  style  of  this  story  is  un- 
pretending but  vigorous — often  thrown  into  the  form 
of  short,  rapid  dialogue — and  always  terse  and  ex- 
pressive. It  possesses  the  great  test  of  excellence, 
that  it  well  sustains  critical  examination,  revealing 
new  beauties,  upon  familiar  acquaintance,  that  were 
not  obvious  to  a  superficial  inspection.  The  writer 
of  this  work  modestly  conceals  his  name,  but  he 
little  needs  the  protection  of  the  anonymous. 

The  Maeter^e  Houety  by  Looan  (published  by  T. 
L.  M'Elrath  and  Co.),  is  an  original  story  devoted 
to  the  description  of  life  on  a  Southern  plantation. 
Its  interest  is  made  to  depend  on  isolated  passages 
of  very  considerable  power,  rather  than  on  the  art- 
istic development  of  an  elaborate  plot.  The  writer, 
we  should  judge,  is  fiuniliar  with  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, and  has  probably  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  them  from  personal  experience.  His  sketches 
are  mafked  by  their  facility  and  naturalness,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  left  to  make  their  own  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  being 
interlarded  with  moral  or  political  reflections. 

A  new  novel,  entitled  Ticonderogay  by  theun-use- 
up-able  G.  P.  R.  Jambs,  is  issued  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  The  scene  is  laid  in  North  America, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
gives  occasion  to  the  portraiture  of  Indian,  French, 
and  English  character,  in  their  combination  and 
contrast.  Mr.  James's  residence  in  this  country 
appears  to  have  furnished  his  pen  with  fresh  themes, 
while  it  has  taken  nothing  from  his  fertility  of  in- 
vention and  liveliness  of  description.  The  plot  of 
this  novel  is  well  sustained— the  style  has  all  the 
author's  usual  brilliancy — and  we  think  it  will  be 
read  with  no  less  interest  than  any  of  his  former 
productions. 

The  Hive  of  the  Bee  Hunter,  by  T.  B.  Thorpe. 
(Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  These  char- 
acteristic sketches  fully  sustain  the  brilliant  repu- 
tation of  the  author  as  an  effective  delineator  of 
American  scenery  and  social  peculiarities.  The 
work  stands  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  its  kind, 
and  no  one  who  reads  it  will  dissent  from  our 
opinion. 

Sir  Jaeper  Carew  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by 
Litis,  in  which  the  exhaustless  fiind  of  hnmoi 


tmm  W  tlui  work  is  Um  fnhewome  than  iMBy  of 
Ids  pfsrkws  prodoetioM,  b«t  tts  ■■iwiffwi  dcserip- 
tioBS  of  tacidarts  ta  social  life,  and  iu  keen  UradMs 
of  sood-antnred  satiie,  givo  it  a  ^Mcniathig  interest, 
and  can  not  iul  to  sake  it  a  ^Torite  with  all  the 
loven  of  Irisk  stories.  (Pnblishsd  by  Harper  aad 
Bfotheis.) 

Tim  BiemtutB  wf  CkmrneUr,  bf  MabY  G.  Caa«- 
Dum.  (Pnblished  bf  Crosby,  Nichols,  awi  Co.) 
The  presence  of  a  thoughtfiil  and  riehly-cnItiTated 
Buad  entitles  this  work  to  a  plaee  aoKmg  the  higher 
pfodoetions  of  American  female  literatm.  We 
bsUere  the  name  of  the  author  now  comes  belbre 
the  poblie  for  the  first  time ;  but  her  volome  betrays 
BO  signs  of  literarjr  inexperience ;  she  writes  feom 
«  foil  imeUect ;  with  a  decided  emphasis  of  opin- 
ion ;  and  with  the  facility  and  boldness  of  a  prac- 
ticed hand.  Her  themes— which  relate  to  the  forma- 
tion and  dsTelopment  of  character— are  diseassed 
in  the  light  of  ethics  and  religion;  showing  the  sag- 
gestive  inflnenee  of  the  great  Swedish  seer;  but 
with  perfect  freedom  feom  sectarian  narrowness. 
Indeed,  the  scnte  common  sense  of  her  remarks, 
and  her  broad  and  generous  riews  of  human  nature, 
admirably  blend  with  the  deep  tone  of  pious  senti- 
ment that  perrades  the  work,  and  temper  a  certain 
dash  of  mjrsticism  which  might  otherwise  be  re- 
pulsiTS  to  the  taste  of  many  readers.  It  is  rarely 
that  female  authom  in  this  country  have  entered 
the  sphere  of  essay-writing.  The  work  before  us 
is  a  proof  that  success  may  be  attained  in  this  diS- 
cult  department,  no  less  than  in  that  of  fiction,  po- 
etry, and  amusing  sketches.  We  should  not,  how- 
eirer,  advise  any  one  to  venture  upon  the  experi- 
ment, with  a  less  decided  tendency  to  reflection,  or 
a  less  comprehensive  and  severe  cultivation  than  are 
evinced  by  the  present  writer.  Endowed  with  un- 
common natural  gifts,  trained  in  an  austere  school  of 
contemplation,  and  enriched  by  profound  and  exqui- 
site literary  studies,  she  has  made  good  her  claim  to 
the  lofty  and  grave  (unction  of  an  ethical  writer ; 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  volume  may  be  the 
piecufBor  of  others  with  similar  intent. 

FdotprifiU  of  Fmmom  Men^  by  Johh  O.  Edoab 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  gives  a  popular 
view  of  the  history  of  several  eminent  characters, 
arranged  under  the  heads  of— Men  of  Action,  Men 
of  Letters,  Artists,  and  Men  of  Science.  Among 
the  persons  whose  biography  is  briefly  related,  are 
Washington,  Buriie,  Pitt,  Southey,  Moore,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Francis  Chaatrey,  Adam 
Smith,  and  others.  The  work  is  primarily  intended 
fi>r  Juvenile  reading,  and  is  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  sets  forth  the  examples  of  distinguished 
excellence  which  it  commemorates  in  an  attractive 
and  encouraging  form,  with  a  variety  of  illustrations 
suited  to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  youth- 
ful mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  accurate  biograph- 
ical information  which  it  contains,  together  with  its 
sound  and  discriminating  comments  on  eminent 
public  characters,  commends  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which,  on  account  of  its  condensation  of  fects  and 
its  popular  style,  should  find  a  plaee  in  every  fem- 
ily  library. 

Afriui  mnd  ihM  Amiriam  FUg,  by  Conunaader 
Abdbbw  H.  Footb.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.)  The  recent  discussions  in  Congress,  with  re- 
gard to  the  removal  of  the  American  squadron  from 
the  coast  of  Afriea,  will  doubtless  iacreaae  the  in- 
tcvestof  this  book;  aUhough  itsfuU  aad  amplo  in* 


aa  authentic  work  of  reference.  Presenting  copi- 
ous details  explanatory  of  the  operations  of  the 
sqaadion,  with  which  he  was  oonneeted  by  on- 
portaataadresponsible  functions,  Lieutenant  Fool* 
has  dearly  shown  iu  eflTects  in  checking  the  prev- 
aleaee  of  crtaie,  and  ia  preparing  the  way  for  the 
civilisataoB  of  Africa.  His  narrative  cfaallen|es 
the  attentioa  of  the  reader  by  its  liveliness  and  per- 
spicuity, and  richly  rewards  a  careful  perusal. 

J}mtid  Boone  mmd  tke  HmUen  ofKetUweky,  by  W. 
H.  BooABT.  (Published  by  Miller,  Oiton,  and 
Mulligan.)  The  biography  of  this  celebrated  back- 
woodsman was  a  romance  of  sylvan  life.  One  of 
earliest  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  Great  West, 
he  watched  the  progreas  of  improvement  till  crowds 
ed  cities  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  forest.  Boone 
was  bom  on  the  11th  of  February,  1735,  in  Buck* 
County,  Pennsylvania.  At  an  eariy  age  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  North  Carolina.  This 
was  in  1753;  and  from  that  time  commenced  the 
series  of  bold  adventures  which  signalise  his  name. 
They  are  succinctly  related  in  the  present  volume, 
with  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  heighten 
their  efl^  by  rhetorical  embellishment.  The  tale 
is  full  of  incident,  and  often  diversified  by  scenes  of 
touching  pathoa.  It  shows  no  small  share  of  good 
taste,  amidst  so  many  temptations  to  exaggeration, 
that  the  narrative  for  the  most  part  bears  the  stamp 
of  unpretending  simplicity. 

The  first  Number  of  Harper*M  Oazeteer  of  At 
World,  edited  by  J.  Calvin  Smith,  is  issued  bj^ 
Harper  and  Brothers.  This  work,  which  is  intend* 
ed  to  furnish  the  very  latest  results  of  geographical 
and  statistical  investigation,  will  be  completed  in 
ten  Numbers,  embracing  about  eighteen  hundred 
pages  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  and  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  maps,  engraved  for  the  publication. 
It  will  embody  the  returns  of  the  social,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  staHstics  of  the  people,  <M>llected  in 
the  late  censuses  of  the  United  States  and  of  British 
North  America,  in  addition  to  the  full  and  important 
contributions  to  geographical  science  which  have 
been  made  by  the  census  returns  of  Mexico,  the 
Central  American  States,  South  America,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  recent  and  elaborate  works 
upon  statistics  and  geography,  and  various  si^cial 
branches  of  science.  A  work  of  this  character  is 
greatly  needed  for  general  reference.  Combining  a 
sufficient  degree  of  fullness  with  a  great  economy 
of  space,  it  presents  all  the  essential  points  of  in- 
formation in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form.  It 
will  be  carried  rapidly  through  the  press,  in  serial 
Numbers,  issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 

A  HiHory  of  BUmoio,  by  the  late  Gov.  Thomas 
FoBD.  (Published  by  8.  C.  Griggs  and  Co.,  Chi- 
cage.)  A  lively,  off-hand  narrative,  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  personal  and  party  predilections,  is  hers 
given  of  the  history  oi  Illinois,  from  its  commence- 
ment as  a  Sute,  in  1618,  to  the  yt^x  1847.  It 
abounds  in  anecdotes  of  the  primitive  settlers, 
graphic  sketches  of  society  on  the  frontier,  and  a 
lucid  view  of  the  course  of  events.  A  fiill  account 
is  presented  of  the  Black-Hawk  War,  the  Alton  and 
Lovejoy  Riots,  and  the  career  of  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  followeiB  in  Illinois.  Though  h«rdly  aspiring 
to  the  character  of  a  regular  history,  it  afibr^  ma- 
terials of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  antiquBriatt 
student  and  the  future  historian. 

Somdmich  loUmd  Noioo,  by  a  HaOLB  (publishtd 
by  Harper  aad  Biotheit),  preseats  the  impresaMM 
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for  wearing  a  white  hat,  and  baring  in  his  writing- 
desk  a  pen-wiper  which  assumed  the  shape  and 
color  of  a  cockade.  His  books  and  papers  were  all 
seised  and  snbroitted  to  examination;  bnt,  after 
three  days'  detention,  he  was  liberated,  and  his 
papers  restored,  upon  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  keep  and  charges  of 
his  military  guard. 

A  subscription  has  been  commenced  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  honor  of  a  public  funeral,  at  which  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  other  public  bodies  attended,  has  al- 
ready attested  the  high  sense  entertained  of  the  late 
Professor's  genius  and  his  services  to  literature.  In 
prirate  life  being  as  much  beloTed  as  he  was  re- 

Sected  in  his  public  character,  it  is  not  surprbing 
at  his  friends  have  projected  some  more  permanent 
memorial.  Edinburgh  is  renowned  for  statues  and 
monuments  of  its  illustrious  men,  few  towns  being 
richer  in  such  public  memorials.  With  the  names 
of  Bums,  Scott,  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  and 
Jeflfrey,  that  of  John  Wilson  is  not  unworthy  of  be- 
ing thus  associated.  The  subscription-list  contains 
some  of  the  names  most  distinguished  in  literature 
or  in  public  service  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
but  many  who  have  elsewhere  been  delighted  by  his 
works  or  instructed  by  his  lectures  may  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  joining  in  this  monumental  tri 
bttte.  The  amount  of  money  already  collected  is 
upward  of  £4T7. 

The  journals  announce  the  death  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Dachi,  aged  eighty -seven.  This  lady  will  be 
missed  in  the  select  literary  and  artistic  society  of 
London,  as  almost  the  last  of  those  accomplished 
women — a  group  memorable  for  intellectual  grace 
and  cultivation — whose  recollections  could  go  back 
to  the  days  when  Johnson's  '*  little  Burney"  was 
the  novelist  elect,  and  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  still 
^e  "  handsome  and  awkward  woman  in  pink"  of 
the  morning  papers. 

The  Literary  Gazette  has  a  favorable  notice  of 
Menurira  of  Celebrated  Charactertt  by  Alphonsi  DB 
Lamaktinb,  recently  translated  and  published  in 
London.  **  This  work,"  it  says,  "  will  materially 
raise  the  reputation  of  Lamartine.  Along  with  the 
brilliancy  of  style  and  warmth  of  imagination  which 
characterise  all  his  writings,  we  find  here  gravity  of 
thought  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  befitting  his 
maturer  years  and  riper  experience.  The  subject, 
also,  is  well  suited  to  his  peculiar  genius  and  tal- 
ents. A  formal  history  requires  laborious  and  pa- 
tient research  in  collecting  materials,  and  severe  self* 
restraint  in  their  systematic  and  impartial  exposi- 
tion. M.  Lamartine  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  first 
requisites  of  a  standard  historian.  But  as  a  sketcher 
of  historical  scenes  and  of  historical  characters, 
choosing  his  own  subjects,  suggested  by  his  own 
tastes  or  sympathies,  no  living  author  is  capable  of 
greater  and  more  successful  eflforts.  In  these  vol- 
umes we  have  a  gallery  of  illustrious  portraits, 
drawn  in  bold  and  striking  style,  and  most  of  them 
glowing  with  life-like  feeling  and  expression." 


Victor  Huao  is  busily  engaged,  in  his  exile  at 
Jersey,  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  philo- 
sophical romance  in  four  volumes,  called  **  Les 
Misdres ;"  and  it  is  rumored  that  an  eminent  pub- 


whether,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  on  the  press, 
it  can  be  printed  at  Paris. — The  ssle  of  the  library 
of  the  late  celebrated  aavarU  Arago,  is  shortly  to 
take  place — the  number  of  volumes  is  3000. — Isa- 
bey,  the  great  painter,  is  about  to  produce  his 
**  M^moires,"  in  imitation  of  so  many  cehbreth  of 
one  kind  or  another.  It  is  said  that  they  will  be 
very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  his  position  as  an 
eminent  artist  has  thrown  him  among  the  great  men 
who  have  played  a  part  on  the  European  stage  dnrw 
ing  the  last  half  century.  Of  the  first  Napoleon 
and  his  first  wife,  Josephine,  in  particular,  he  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  able  to  tell  something  new.— The 
eccentric  Dr.  Veron  has  brought  out  another  toI- 
ume  of  his  **  M^moires  ;"  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  readable  gossip  about  the  Grand  Opera,  of  which 
he  was  for  some  years  director. — The  famous  cha- 
teau of  Monte  Christo,  which  Alexander  Dumas 
built  near  St.  Germains  at  an  expense  of  £16,000, 
has  just  been  sold  for  £1240— no  more !  The  wild 
manner  in  which  this  clever  literary  charlatan  has 
squandered  his  enormous  earnings  is  almost  incred- 
ible.— Proudhon,  the  once  dreaded  socialist  jour- 
nalist, is  writing  a  "  Universal  History"  in  a  finan- 
cial, material,  and  economic  point  of  view.  In  his 
able  hands  the  book  will  no  doubt  be  a  curious  one. 
He  is  also  preparing  a  conclusion  to  his  famous 
"  Contradictions  Economiqucs." — M.  Berryer,  the 
great  parliamentary  orator,  has  at  length  consented 
to  be  formally  received  in  the  Academic  Fran^aise, 
to  which  he  was  elected  some  time  back.  He  has 
delayed  his  reception  thus  far  in  order  not  to  be 
obliged  to  visit  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  as 
custom  requires,  he  being  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  po- 
litical party  bitterly  hostile  to  him.  The  two  new 
members  of  the  Academy,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and 
M.  de  Sacy,  will  be  received  shortly  after  M.  Berryer. 

A  correspondent  of  a  London  journal,  writbg 
from  Dresden,  May  14,  gives  an  interesting  notice 
of  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Danish  poet,  HiNS 
Christian  Andbrsbn,  in  that  city: 

"  Yesterday  the  poet  Andersen  arrived  here,  from 
Copenhagen,  on  a  tour  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  a 
young  Danish  nobleman  confided  to  his  care.  An- 
dersen was  very  well-looking,  and  in  good  spirits. 
He  went  the  same  evening  to  the  theatre,  where  a 
box  was  offered  to  him  for  every  night  as  long  as  he 
should  remain  here.  After  the  play  was  over  he 
went  to  the  house  of  Frau  von  Serre,  who  had  in- 
vited his  friends  to  meet  him,  and  among  them  the 
poets  Gutikow,  Auerbach,  Hammer,  Otto  Roquette, 
and  the  well-known  traveler.  Neigebaucr,  whos« 
guide-books  are  to  be  met  with  every  where,  and 
highly  approved  of  by  any  body  visiting  the  south- 
em  parU  of  Europe.  Andersen  is  very  tall  and 
lank ;  he  surpassed  in  size  everybody  in  the  room. 
He  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  again  so 
many  well-known  faces,  and  put  on  a  great  liveli- 
ness of  manner,  not  altogether  becoming  to  him.  He 
will  only  stay  a  few  days,  and  then  go  on  to  Ven- 
ice ;  for,  unfortunately,  he  is  compelled  to  hurry,  in 
order  to  be  home  again  after  a  lapse  of  two  months, 
as  his  proof-sheets  are  wailing  for  him.  He  speau 
German  very  badly,  and  by  no  means  fluently ;  sUll, 
when  telling  one  of  his  charming  little  fairy-tales, 
his  mistakes  are  so  nawe,  and  his  manner  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  thing,  that  they  bear  a  thousand  times 
repetition.  Singularly  enough  he  has  met  Dickens 
here,  who  was  never  before  in  Dresden,  we  sup- 
pose." 
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when  worn  above  a  li^ht-colored  dress. — Guipure 
laces  also  are  in  favor.  Besides  these  we  may 
mention  appliquee  silks  upon  laces,  especially  of 
light  colors,  together  with  several  varieties  of  Canton 
crape  shawls,  with  open  work  designs.  The  lighter 
fabrics,  such  as  grenadines  and  bardges,  ire  also 
worn. 

We  have  no  very  special  changes  to  record  from 
the  general  modes  as  given  in  our  last.  SkirU  are 
very  long,  and  when  without  flounces,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  material  will  admit,  they  are  very  full, 
especially  in  costumes  for  the  promenade.  Jacket 
bodies  reuin  their  hold  upon  favor ;  the  plaits  upon 
the  hips  and  in  front  should  be  wide  and  flat. — 
Flowers,  when  not  woven  h  dispositiotit  are  orna- 
mented with  trimmings  of  narrow  velvet,  silk  braid, 
ribbon,  or  writh  fullings  of  the  same  material. — 
Pagoda  sleeves  retain  their  popularity.  We  have 
seen  some  with  three  ballon*^  divided  with  elastic 
bands,  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  being  vandyked,  and 
falling  freely ;  the  position  of  the  arms  in  the  flgure 
as  given  in  our  illustration  conceals  this  peculiarity 
of  the  sleeves. — In  the  favorite  materials  of  gren- 
adines and  or  gandines  the  more  chaste  andsubdued 
colors  are  the  most  in  demand.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  taffetas  of  somewhat  heavier  texture 
come  in  vogue,  there  are  some  exquisite  fabrics 
which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  which 
can  not  fail  to  meet  with  general  approbation.  Of 
these  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  particularly  in 
our  next  Number,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any 
detailed  explanation  of  the  second  flgure  further 
than  to  observe  that  the  trimming  of  the  dress  and 
coraco  consists  of  Louis  XIII.  nauds.  The  sleeves 


FiouHE  3.— Parasol. 


uiusiiu,  vuuurutuertTu. 

We  present  an  illustration  of  a  very  elegant  par- 
asol, its  diief  novelty  consists  in  the  top  being 
expanded  by  a  simple  pressure  upon  a  small  pro> 
jection  in  the  stalk,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration. The  handle  folds  as  in  the  ordinary 
parasol,  it  may  be  used  as  a  sunshade  by  simply 
turning  the  top  sidewise  upon  the  handle,  which  is 
adjusted  for  the  purpose.  The  top  is  of  silk  brocade, 
expressly  designed  for  the  purpose.  This  material 
is  made  of  diflcrent  colors.  That  from  which  our 
illustration  has  l)een  taken  has  a  white  ground  with 
pink  figures.  This  parasol  has  a  massive  fringe 
both  at  the  top  and  edge.  No  small  amount  of  ex- 
pense IS  lavished  upon  many  of  these  elegant  para- 
sols. Many  have  golden  figures  wrought  in  the 
embroidery  of  the  cover.  The  ring  is  not  unfre- 
quently  of  gold. 


Figure  4. — Riding  Hat. 

We  give  a  representation  on  a  Ufgcr  scale  of  a 
riding  hat  similar  to  the  one  presmted  upon  tlie 
equestrian  figure  m  our  last  Nmnljer,  aa  nolhmg  at 
all  equal  to  it  in  point  of  beauty  und  convejiienc* 
has  appeared  in  the  interim.  It  la  composed  of 
Leghorn,  trimmed  with  satm  rik'lK>n,  is  lcMj|»pd  up 
at  the  sides,  and  adorned  wilh  »  i^  bit*^  jjlume  The 
gloves  which  form  the  fitting  acromprmiinentlo  this 
hat  are  represented  below.  TSu^  tops,  of  fitted 
leather,  bordered  with  a  double  row  M  atiichmj!, 
may  be  of  any  shade  of  color  to  Kint  the  fnnf  y  of  th« 
wearer.  They  are  fastened  at  tlic  w  rist  by  fe  Ual« 
leather  strap. 
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bay  and  inlet  of  our  Atlantic  border  had  been  ex- 
plored ;  and  yet,  until  the  very  year  when  forty- 
■even  learned  men  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  our  common  version,  there  was  no 
permanent  settlement  in  America  between  New- 
foundland and  St.  Augustine. 

It  was  in  that  remarkable  year,  one  thousand 
■ix  hundred  and  seven,  that  **certaine  worship- 
full  Merchants  of  London^'  assembled  in  the  par- 
lor of  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  bar- 
gained with  Henry  Hudson  to  go  in  search  of  a 
north-eatt  passage  to  India,  around  the  Arctic 
shores  of  Europe  between  Lapland  and  Nova 
Zembla,  and  ice-ribbed  Spitsbergen.  Hudson 
was  a  resident  of  London,  a  friend  of  the  famous 
Captain  John  Smith,  a  bold  and  skillful  mariner 
and  man  of  science,  and  a  pupil,  it  may  be,  of 
Drake,  or  Frobisher,-or  Grenville,  in  the  naviga- 
tor*8  art.  He  had  ardently  desired  the  opportu- 
nity for  adventure  and  renown  now  offered.  On 
May-day  morning  he  knelt  at  the  chancel  in  the 
old  Church  of  St.  Ethelburge,  in  Bishopgate 
Street,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and  soon 
afterward  he  left  the  Thames  for  the  circumpolar 
waters.  During  two  voyages  he  battled  the  ice- 
pack manfully,  off  the  North  Cape,  but  without 
success.  Boreal  frosts  were  too  intense  for  the 
brine,  and  cast  impenetrable  ice  barriers  across 
the  eastern  pathway  of  the  sea.  His  employers 
praised  his  skill  and  courage,  but  losing  faith  in 
their  scheme,  abandoned  the  undertaking.  The 
navigator,  though  foiled,  was  not  disheartened. 
Finding  no  encouragement  in  England  he  went 
to  Holland,  then  the  first  maritime  power  on  the 
earth.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  then 
■ending  its  uncouth  argosies  to  every  clime,  glad- 
ly employed  "the  bold  Englishman,  the  expert 
pilot,  and  the  famous  navigator,"  of  whose  fame 
they  had  heard  so  much ;  and  hia  thoughts  and 
hopea  were  again  with  the  periU  of  the  Arclk 

A  yacht  of  ninety  lons^  called  the  Hfiff  Maon^ 
wa^  placed  at  Hi^diOT^'s  disposaU  and  vrilH  a 
choi<!e  crev?  he  sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  Ihe 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  nine, 
§01  the  cooAl  of  Nova  Zembla.  On  the  meridbn 
qf  Spitzberj^cr^  ice,  foga,  and  tempests  disputed 
hk  pafisaf  e,  and  he  turned  westward,  pase^  the 
bwer  capes  of  Greenland,  and  made  Koundin^ii 
OTi  the  banka  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  weeoiid  of 
July.  He  Bulled  along  the  coaal  to  Charleaton 
Harbor,  in  search  of  a  north  we  at  paasage  '*  below 
Virginia,'*  spoken  of  by  hia  friend  Captain  Smith. 
In  disappointment  he  turned  hie  prow  northward, 
diseovered  Du --ire  Bay,  an  on  tbfl  i.ur:  of 
September  anchorfFd  *'  :a  two  cables*  length  from 
the  shore,"  within  Sandy  Hook.  He  paasetl 
through  the  gateway  a(  the  Narrow  a  on  the 
«1  eve  nth,  and,  from  hts  anchorage  in  the  beautiful 
New  York  Bay,  he  gazed  in  wonder  and  hope  up 
the  noble  Mahtcan  nit  tuck;  whose  waters  came 
rolling  from  the  Itigh  hilU  in  the  north.  Toward 
evening  the  nest  day,  he  entered  the  broad  stream, 
and  at  twilight  cast  anchor  at  Yonkeni.    A  strong 


assurances  of  the  natives,  who  flocked  to  his  ves- 
sel in  canoes,  with  oysters  and  vegetables,  that 
the  waters  came  from  far  beyond  the  mountains, 
inspired  him  with  great  hope,  for  he  doubted  not 
that  the  river  on  which  he  was  borne  flowed  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  would  conduct  him  to  the 
long-sought  Cathay. 

With  a  glad  heart  Hudson  voyaged  on.  The 
magnificent  Highlands  were  passed,  and  then  hope 
failed,  for  the  stream  narrowed  and  the  water  be- 
came fresh.  Yet  there  was  enough  to  make  his 
heart  beat  with  highest  pulsations  of  joy.  He 
was  voyaging  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise  of  beauty, 
on  which  the  eye  of  a  white  man  had  never  before 
gazed.  Deputations  of  dusky  men  came  to  visit 
him,  in  wonder  and  awe,  from  the  forest  courts 
of  the'  sachems.  The  new  pathway  to  Cathay 
was  yet  undiscovered  by  him,  but  he  had  pene-* 
•trated  a  world  undreamed  of  by  European  minds, 
and  he  had  revealed  a  mystery  greater  than  that 
of  the  polar  highway.  He  pressed  onward.  The 
stream  became  narrower  and  fresher,  and  the 
shores  lower,  when  suddenly  the  blue  domes  of 
the  lofty  Kaatsbergs,  encircled  with  the  glories 
of  an  autumnal  sunset,  enchanted  liim  with  vi- 
sions of  wondrous  beauty.  The  yacht- voyage 
ended  at  Albany,  but  a  boat*s  cr  w  went  on,  and 
gazed  upon  the  foaming  Cohoes  ut  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk.  Had  they  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness a  few  leagues  further,  they  might  have  met 
Champlain,  who  was  then  exploriii;^  the  banks 
of  the  lake  in  northern  New  York  which  bears 
his  name. 

Hudson  returned  to  New  York  Bay,  and,  after 
a  parting  salutation  with  the  Manhattans,  and 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  government  of  Holland,  he  hastened 
to  Europe  to  carry  the  glad  intelligence  of  his 
discoveries  to  his  employers  at  Amsterdam.  He 
first  landed  in  England,  and  told  liib  ^lory  of  ibe 
glorioua  land  beneath  the  pamlleis  of  the  Nortii 
Virginia  Ch^er.  The  bigoted  Scoleh  monarch 
on  the  thrbne  of  Elizfibeth,  jealous  of  the  ad- 
vantage a  which  the  Viitch  might  deris^e  frmn  these 
disco  veriest  would  not  allow  Hudson  ta  leave  En- 
gland >  and  for  a  long  time  the  Half  Minm  lay  idle 
in  the  harbor  of  Dartmouth.  But  the  ktv  to  ihoae 
advantages  was  already  in  the  hands  of  I  he  Diitcli ; 
for  the  navigator  had  sent  his  loir-t^orpk.  ehans, 
and  a  full  aceount  of  his  voyage,  to  liis  Amster- 
dam employers.  And  so  ihe  '*  cunning,  covptoiis, 
wasteful,  idle,  drtinken,  gri^edy^  dirty,  cowardly^ 
great  swearer,  antl  riwst  eoncettcd  man  on  e-irth.''' 
as  Dickens  calls  Kinff  James,  was  f/iled  in  ht^ 
n^fjcw  pfdicy,  and  tr-^^  newly-diecmered  region 
was  possesied  by  a  popubtion  tenfold  more  wor- 
thy, as  materiaU  for  the  foundation  of  a  stair, 
than  the  idle  and  diBsoMe  men  who  were,  at  thai 
niamentt  lounging  and  half  atar^inj^  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Powhattan,  in  Virginia, 

The  fact  that  the  new  region  dlseovered  by 
Hudeon  abounded  in  beavers,  otters,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals,  excited  the  keenest  eoromer- 
etal  cupidity  of  the  Dutch,  for  they  had  reeeTttty 
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establisheil  a  fur-trade  with  the  people  of  Noithem 
RuBsia,  and  had  realized  large  profits.  As  aoon 
as  the  Half  Moon  reached  the  Tezel  she  was  re- 
fitted, and,  with  a  part  of  the  same  crew,  was 
Bent,  with  beads  and  other  trinkets,  to  open  a 
traffic  in  furs  with  the  Indians  on  Manhattan  and 
its  Ticinity.  PnTate  adventurers  sent  vessel  afler 
vessel  on  the  same  errand,  and  within  two  years 
after  Hudson's  return  a  regular  and  profitable  fur- 
trade  was  established.  It  was  unrestrained,  for 
no  government  took  cognizance  of  the  matter  for  ^ 
some  time.  The  Hongers,  and  Pelgroms,  and 
Tweenhuysens  were  getting  rich  on  enormous 
profits  derived  from  the  trade,  and  Captains  De- 
witt  and  Christiansen.  Block  and  Mey,  were  be- 
coming famous  navigators,  before  the  free  cities  of 
Amsterdam,  Hoom,  Rotterdam,  and  Enckhuysen, 
had  cast  a  serious  political  glance  toward  the  new 
country.     But  when  the  River  of  the  Mountains 


had  been  named  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Manhattan  had 
become  a  central  place  of  deposit  of  the  winnings 
of  skillful  Indian  trappen,  who  came  from  the 
Delaware,  the  Housatonic,  and  even  from  the  far- 
off  Mohawk,  with  fun,  the  Dutch  government 
began  to  perceive  the  importance  of  Hudson's 
discoveries,  and  thought  of  political  jurisdiction. 
King  James,  too,  had  begun  to  growl,  for  he 
claimed  the  whole  country  from  Acadie  to  Florida 
as  English  domain. 

The  little  seed  of  empire,  less  promising  than 
that  of  Dido,  of  Cccrops,  or  of  Romulus,  but  with 
a  destiny  far  surpsBsing  them  in  grandeur,  was 
planted  on  Manhattan  five  yeare  after  Hudson^s 
departure  from  the  Narrows.  Adrian  Block,  one 
of  the  boldest  of  the  Dutch  navigatore  of  his  time, 
had  filled  his  good  ship  Tiger  with  bear-skins, 
and  was  about  to  depart  for  Amsterdam,  when 
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lana  ;  ana  so,  coiuisieDcy  compeiiea  lae  gcnrem- 
ment  to  make  an  indelinite  postponement  of 
Hendrickson's  application. 

While  rulers  and  rich  merchants  were  busy  at 
the  Hague,  forming  schemes  for  estabUshing  a 
State  in  the  New  World  by  prior  and  permanent 
occupation,  before  King  James  should  be  able  to 
defend  his  claims  to  the  region  **  between  New 
France  and  Virginia**  by  the  same  potent  argu- 
ment, the  active  trappers  and  traders  on  the 
Mauritius  and  adjacent  territory  were  laying  its 
foundations  broad  and  strong,  not  upon  parch- 
ment, but  on  the  imperishable  hills  and  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys.  They  had  enlarged  the  trading- 
house  on  Manhattan,  and  amplified  the  hamlet 
of  huts  to  a  sociable  village.  They  had  built 
fortifications  on  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  more 
than  fifty  leagues  from  the  Narrows.  From  that 
point  they  had  crossed  the  pine  barrens  to  t^e 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  formed  a 
trading  station  at  Skanectada.  And,  better  than 
all,  they  had  met  the  chiefs  of  the  great  Iroquois 
Confederacy — the  **  Romans  of  the  Western 
world" — under  a  spreading  beach  at  th0  mouth 
of  the  Tawasentha,  where  Albany  now  stands. 
There  was  made  the  first  treaty  of  friendship  be- 
tween that  savage  republic  and  Hollanders,  four 
years  before  the  armorial  distinction  of  a  Count 
was  granted  to  New  Netherland,  and  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  State  of  New  York  began.  It 
was  a  wise  caution  that  dictated  this  treaty  (which 
was  never  violated),  for  that  powerful  confeder- 
acy always  stood  as  an  impregnable  barrier  against 
the  incursions  of  the  French  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  fierce  tribes  of  Canada  and  the 
shores  of  the  Western  lakes.  Their  influence  was 
felt  from  Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

*'  The  fierce  Adirondac  bad  fled  fhrni  their  wrath, 
The  Hurons  been  swept  from  their  merciless  path , 
Around,  the  Ottawss,  like  leaves  had  been  ttrown, 
And  the  Lake  of  the  Eries  struck  silent  and  lone. 

**  The  Lenape,  lords  once  or  valley  and  hill, 
Made  women,  bent  low  at  their  conqueror's  will ; 
By  the  <br  Mississippi  the  lUini  shrank. 
When  the  trail  of  the  7brlo»e  was  seen  on  the  bank. 

"  On  the  hills  of  New  England  4he  Peqnod  tnmed  pale 
When  the  howl  of  the  Wb//' swelled  at  night  on  the  gale  ; 
And  the  Cherokee  shook,  in  his  green  smiling  bowers, 
When  the  foot  of  the  Bear  stampt  his  carpet  oT flowers." 
Stsebt*!  **  Frontenac.** 

One  fine  morning  in  June,  sixteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  an  English  vessel,  for  the  first  time, 
came  floating  upon  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  supposed  first 
discoverer.  It  lost  j^s  anchor  while  passing  the 
''*  most  dangerous  cataract  among  small  rocky  isl- 
ands*' of  Hell  Gate,  and  was  carried  by  the  swift 
current  of  the  Cast  River  far  into  the  bay  of  Man- 
hattan. Her  commander  did  not  then  stop  to  talk 
with  the  Dutch  traflSckers,  who  saluted  him  as  he 
passed  ;  but  on  his  return  from  Virginia,  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  loyal  duty  to  go  in  and  warn  the  Hol- 
landers to  leave  his  English  Majesty's  domain  as 
quickly  as  possible.  **  We  found  no  Englishmen 
here,  and  hope  we  have  not  ofiended/'  replied  the 


oeavers  ana  otters,  as  ii  iney  naa  never  neara 
of  Captain  Dermer,  a  **  loving  subject"  of  King 
James.  The  States  General  manifested  equal  in- 
difierence  to  the  sounds  of  royal  bluster  which 
occasionally  came  from  England,  when  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Plymouth  Company  for  a  more 
liberal  charter  awakened  the  sluggard  king  to  the 
importance  of  promoting  settlements  in  America. 
A  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed.  It 
was  a  grand  commercial  monopoly,  and  received 
a  charter  which  gave  it  almost  regal  powers  to 
colonize,  govern,  and  defend  New  Netherland. 
That  charter  contained  all  the  guaranties  of  free- 
dom in  social,  political,  and  religious  life,  neces 
saxy  US  the  foundation  of  a  free  State.  It  recog- 
nized Republicanism  as  the  true  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  Home,  in  its  broadest  and  purest  sense, 
as  the  prime  element  of  political  strength.  No 
stranger  was  ever  to  be  questioned  concerning  his 
birth-place  or  religious  creed,  as  matters  which 
concerned  the  State ;  and  his  best  title  to  equal 
fellowship  and  citizenship  was  a  desire  to  build  a 
house,  plant,  and  thus,  by  possessing  a  fee  owner- 
ship in  his  home,  become  identified  with  the  in- 
terests and  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

And  who  were  the  people  of  which  this  bud- 
ding colony  on  Manhattan  was  the  outgrowth  1 
They  were  inhabitants  of  a  European  republic, 
composed  of  seven  free,  sovereign  States — made 
80  by  a  struggle  with  despotism  for  forty  years, 
and  occupying  a  territory  which  their  ancestors 
had  reclaimed  from  the  ocean  and  morass  by  in- 
domitable labor.  It  was  a  republic  where  freedom 
of  conscience,  speech,  and  the  press  were  com- 
plete and  universal.  The  eflect  of  this  freedom 
had  been  the  internal  development  of  social  beauty 
and  strength,  and  vast  increment  of  substantial 
wealth  and  power  by  immigration.  Wars  and 
despotisms  in  other  parts  of  Europe  sent  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  exiles  thither,  and  those  free 
provinces  were  crowded  with  ingenious  mechan- 
ics, and  artists,  and  learned  men,  because  con- 
science was  there  undisturbed,  and  the  hand  and 
brain  were  free  to  win  and  use  the  rewards  of 
their  industry  and  skill.  Beautiful  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  were  strewn  over  the  whole  countiy, 
and  nowhere  in  Europe  did  society  present  an  as- 
pect half  as  pleasing  as  that  of  Holland.  Evei> 
religious  sect  there  found  an  asylum  from  perse- 
cution, and  encouragement  to  manly  effort,  by  the 
kind  respect  of  all.  And  at  the  very  time  when 
the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  was  under 
consideration,  that  band  of  English  Puritans  who 
afterward  set  up  the  ensign  of  free  institutions  on 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Day,  were  being  nur- 
tured in  the  bosom  of  that  republic,  and  instruct- 
ed in  those  principles  of  civil  liberty  that  became 
a  salutary  leaven  in  the  bigotry  which  they  brought 
with  them. 

Such  were  the  people  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  commonwealth  of  New  York.  They  were 
men  of  expanded  views,  liberal  feelings,  and 
never  dreamed  of  questioning  any  man's  inalien- 
able right  to  **'  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
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piness"  among  them,  whether  he  firsi  inspired  the 
common  air  in  Holland,  England,  Abyssinia,  or 
Kamtschatka.  And  as  the  population  increased 
and  became  heterogeneous,  that  very  toleration 
became  a  reproach  ;  and  their  Puritan  neighbors 
on  the  East,  and  Churchmen  and  Romanists  on 
the  South,  called  New  Amsterdam  (as  the  Man- 
hattan settlement  was  named)  **  a  cage  of  unclean 
birds,'*  and  obnoxious  to  the  charge  made  by 
quaint  Andrew  Marvell  against  its  protonymic  : 

'*  Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk,  Christian,  Pagan,  Jew, 
Staple  of  sects  and  mint  or  schism  grew ; 
That  hank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 
Opinion,  hot  Ands  credit  and  exchange ; 
In  Tain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear— 
The  UniTersal  Church  is  only  there." 

The  West  India  Company  was  not  fully  pre- 
prepared  for  action  until  the  winter  of  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  when  it  put  forth  vig- 
orous efforts  toward  colonixation,  unmindful  of  the 
protest  of  James*8  minister  at  the  Hague  against 
further  "settlements  and  occupations"  by  the 
Dutch  on  Hudson's  River,  as  the  English  now 
called  the  Mauritius.  Hitherto  traffic  had  been 
the  sole  employment  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Neth- 
erland,  and  few  thought  of  being  buried  there. 
They  must  be  weaned  from  the  fiitherland  before 
they  could  become  founders  of  a  permanent  State. 
Agriculture  and  the  family  tie  alone  could  accom- 
plish this  desirable  result ;  and  to  this  end,  thirty 
families  of  Walloons,  who  had  taken  refiige  in 
Amsterdam,  were  sent  over  in  the  spring  of  six- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-three  to  fbtud  a  colony. 
These  were  Protestants  from  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Flanders,  and  no  better  material  for 
a  healthful  colony  could  have  been  found  than 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  women,  and  chil- 


dren, who  landed  on  Manhattan  early  in  May. 
Some  of  them  went  up  the  river  and  seated  them- 
selves in  the  present  Ulster  County ;  (bur  couples 
who  had  been  married  on  the  voyage  went  to  the 
recently  discovered  Delaware,  or  South  River; 
two  families  and  six  men  sailed  up  the  Connecti- 
cut to  the  site  of  Hartford,  to  settle,  build  a  fort, 
and  assert  Dutch  jurisdiction  over  that  region,  by 
virtue  of  Block's  discoveries ;  and  the  larger  por- 
tion sat  down  upon  lands  now  covered  by  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  on  Jjong 
Island.  There  Sarah  Rapelje  inhaled  her  first 
breath,  and  her  memory  has  been  perpetuated  as 
the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  province  of  New 
Netheriand. 

May  and  his  successor,  VeAulst,  ni|^d  alone, 
but  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
Peter  Minuit  arrived  as  governor,  with  a  council 
of  five  grave  men ;  a  Koopman,  or  general  com- 
missary (who  was  also  secretary  of  the  province), 
and  a  Schout  or  sheriff  to  assist  him.  His  polit- 
ical chart  was  the  will  of  his  employers,  express- 
ed in  instructions  and  ordinances,  and  he  at  once 
commenced  the  work  of  founding  a  state,  on  the 
basis  of  law  and  order,  with  great  vigor.  His 
first  care  was  to  strengthen  the  title  of  the  Dutch 
to  Manhattan.  He  procured  a  council  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs,  and  purchased  from  them  the  entiw 
island,  of  twenty-two  thousand  acres  of  land,  finr 
hatchets  and  other  things  valued  at  sixty  guild- 
ers,  or  about  twenty-four  American  dollars.  This 
just  and  expedient  measure  forms  a  pleasmg  pa|i-* 
allel  to  Penn*s  transaction  under  the  Shackamax- 
on  elm,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  and  con- 
trasts favorably  with  the  injustice  which  made 
the  New  England  Indians,  the  Susquehannocks 
and  Powhatans,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Neuse  r»- 


gular  fort  of  earth  and  stone,  near  the  Bowling 
Green  of  later  times,  and  named  the  structure 
Fort  Amsterdam.  Already  Fort  Nassau  had 
been  built  on  the  South  River,  a  little  below  the 
site  of  Philadelphia,  an*d  Fort  Orange,  on  the  soil 
of  the  State  capitol  of  New  York,  was  well-gar- 
risoned under  Oommissary  Krieckebeeck. 

The  future  of  the  settlers  on  Manhattan  glowed 
with  bright  promises ;  and  when  other  families 
came,  and  society  spread  its  tent  of  beauty  in 
their  midst,  every  thing  appeared  roseate  and 
peaceful.  They  traded,  built  houses,  planted 
fields,  married,  had  holidays  and  sports ;  and  at 
the  time  when  Virginia  became  a  royal  province, 
and  the  Plymouth  settlers  were  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  the  shackles  of  their  moneyed 
partners  in  London,  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
were  as  free  as  air,  and  h^ppy  as  indulged  chil- 
dren. 

But  a  brilKant  dawn  is  not  always  the  harbin- 
ger of  a  pleasant  day.  Eariy  in  the  morning  of 
New  Netheriand  history  small  but  portentous 
clouds  appeared.  They  contained  the  latent  ele- 
ments of  a  future  tempest,  which  burst  from  a 
quarter  where  the  sky  appeared  most  serene. 
The  crime  of  an  individual  jeoparded  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State.  There  was  peace  with  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  Manhattans,  the  Pachamies, 
the  Weckquaesgeeks  and  Tankiteks  of  West  Ches- 
ter, the  Hackingsacks  and  Raritans  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Ganarsees,  the  Rockaways,  the  Mer- 
rikokes,  Mattinecocks,  Corchaugs,  Shinecocks, 
Secataugs,  Marsapeagues,  and  Nissaquages  of 
Long  Island,  came  freely  to  the  settlement  with 
their  skins  and  oysters  to- traffic  and  smoke.  One 
morning  a  Weekquaesgeek  chief,  with  his  little 
nephew  and  a  warrior,  came  sauntering,  with 
bundles  of  beaver  skins,  along  the  shores  of  the 
tioy  lake  whose  waters  once  sparkled  in  the  hol- 
low where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand.  Three 
of  Minuit*s  farm-servants  robbed  them,  and  then 
murdere^  the  chief.  The  boy  fled  to  the  thick 
woods  near  the  East  River,  and  escaped;  but 
left  behind  a  curse  upon  the  white  man,  while  he 
uttered  avow  of  vengeance  when  manhood  should 
give  him  strength.  We  shall  presently  observe 
bow  it  was  fulfilled. 

Beyond  the  mountains  a  cloud  also  gathered. 
Gdmmissary  Krieckebeeck  foolishly  and  wicked^ 
joined  the  Mohegans  in  a  foray  upon  some  Mo- 
hawks, and  was  killed.  Distrust  ensued.  The 
fiunilies  abandoned  Fort  Orange  and  took  up 
their  abode  on  Manhattan,  and  only  a  small  gar- 
risdn  of  men  was  left  to  defend  the  post.  Alarm- 
ed by  unfriendly  indications  among  the  Raqtans, 
the  Walknms  on  South  River  also  fled  to  Man- 
hattan at  about  the  same  time,  and  a  link  of  the 
Shain  of  friendship  which  bound  the  Hollanders 
and  Indiana  together  was  broken  forever. 

While  the  Dutch  had  been  busy  in  forming 
their  settlements  a  little  band  of  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  those  English  Puritans 
who  had  been  long  sheltered  in  Holland  firom  the 
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years  before  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
Dutch  on  Manhattan  was  opened.  Then  Minuit 
sent  a  friendly  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  pro- 
posed interchanges  of  good-will  and  good  oflices, 
and,  with  an  eye  wide  open  to  commercial  ad- 
vantages, ofiered  to  accommodate  the  Puritans 
with  any  kind  of  merchahdise  which  they  might 
stand  in  qeed  of.  The  keen  Bradford  courteous- 
ly accepted  the  proffer  of  friendship ;  promised 
to  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  some  future  time,  if 
it  could  be  done  profitably ;  begged  the  Holland- 
ers not  to  come  quite  so  far  east  as  Narragansett 
Bay  to  catch  beavers  and  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  loyally  hinted  that  they  had  no  right  to  plant 
or  traffic  in  America  above  the  fortieth  parallel. 
Minuit  took  fire,  and  in  his  reply  to  Bradford 
plainly  told  him  that  the  Dutch  knew  their  rights, 
and  would  maintain  them.  For 'some  time  a 
friendly  correspondence  was  kept  up,  however, 
and  a  deputation  went  from  Manhattan  to  confer 
with  the  English  at  Plymouth.  But  as  Bradford 
always  insisted  upon  the*  superiority  of  the  parch- 
ment titles  of  the  English  to  New  Netheriand, 
there  was  continually  a  small  apple  of  discord 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Hollanders,  while 
a  profitable  trade  kept  them  on  kissing.terms  with 
each  other. 

The  West  India  Company,  in  the  mean  while, 
had  gained  vast  accesstcms  of  wealth  and  power 
by  the  success  of  its  battle-ships  against  the  mer- 
chantmen of  Spain,  with  whom  Holland  was  then 
at  war.  The  fleets  of  the  India  Companies  com- 
polMd  the  right  arm  of  Dutch  power,  and  these 
commercial  monopolies  indirectly  governed  the 
State.  In  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven, the  low-bom  Peter  Heyn  purohased  an 
admiral*8  title  by  his  achievemsnts  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba.  He  met  the  Spanish  "  silver  fleet,^on 
its  way  from  Yucatan  with  the  spoils  of  plun- 
dered princes  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  captured  the 
whole  flotilla,  and  put  almost  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  coffers  of  his  employers.  Brazil, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  soil  and  mines,  was  soon 
afterward  added  to  their  possessions,  and  other 
briUiant  victories  on  the  ocean  established,  be- 
yond question,  the  maritime  superiority  of  Hol- 
land. Heyn  perished  in  the  arms  of  victory  on 
the  sea,  and  was  buried  in  regal  pomp  by  the 
side  of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  in  the  old 
church  at  Delft,  wherein  the  **  Pilgrim  Fathers'* 
last  worshiped  on  the  shores  of  Holland.  His 
grateful  government  erected  a  superb  marble 
monument  in  an  aisle  of  that  old  fane.  His  peas- 
ant mother,  when  the  States  General  sent  her 
a  letter  of  condolence,  declared — "  Ay,  I  thought 
that  wouki  be  the  end  of  him.  He  was  always 
a  vagabond;  but  I  did  my  best  to  conect  him. 
He  hfts  got  no  more  than  he  deserved." 

WealUi  and  power  made  the  We«t  India  Com- 
pany more  proud  and  grasping.  The  small  profits 
derived  from  New  Netheriand  now  appeared  in- 
significant, and  they  devised  new  schemes  for 
increasing  their  gains.    The  fertile  soil  of  their 


proposed,  wealtny  meniDera  oi  tne  Uompany 
were  offered  special  privileges  and  large  do- 
mains, on  condition  that  they  should  take  thither 
at  least  fifty  adults  as  actual  settlers,  and  estab- 
lish little  colonies  in  various  parts  of  New  Neth- 
erlands except  on  Manhattan,  which  was  to  con- 
tain the  capital  of  the  new  empire.  These  emi- 
grants were  to  be  tenants  of  the  patroons  (as  the 
lords  of  the  manors  were  called)  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  be  **  entirely  free  from  cus- 
toms, taxes,  excise,  imposts,  or  any  other  contri- 
bution." This  feudal  scheme  was  approved  by 
the  States  General  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thir- 
ty, when  a  charter  of  **  Privileges  and  Exemp- 
tions" was  granted  by  that  body,  and  several  pa- 
tzoon  estates  were  founded.  That  of  Van  Rens- 
selaer, near  Albany,  remains  the  only  relic  of  a 
ruder  age  when  capital  purchased  special  politic- 
al privileges,  and  special  privileges  raised  a  few 
above  the  common  humanities  of  the  many  in  the 
social  scale.  Those  of  Godyn  and  Blommaert 
on  the  Delavlrare,  and  of  Pauw  in  New  Jersey 
and  on  Staten  Island,  opposite  New  York,  have 
long  since  been  buried  with  other  unsightly  frag- 
ments of  European  feudalism,  which  found  their 
way  thither. 

Minuit's  administration  ended  in  sixteen  hund- 
red and  thirty-two.  It  had  been  successful,  and 
he  left  the  province  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
prosperity.  Year  after  year  the  fur^trade  had  in- 
creased; and  during  the  last  twelve  months  of 
his  rule,  the  value  of  that  commodity  exported 
from  Manhattan  to  Amsterdam  was  more  than 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Comfortable  homes  'and 
commodious  warehouses  had  clustered  around 
Fort  Amsterdam,  and  the  hand  of  culture  was 
beautifying  the  hills,  even  beyond  Smit's  Vleye 
(Smith's  Valley),  through  which  Maiden  Lane 
now  passes. 

An  inexperienced,  narrow-minded  clerk  in  the 
Company's  warehouse  at  Amsterdam,  who  had 
married  a  niece  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
Albany  patroon,  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
Netherland  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
The  sainted  Knickerbocker  has  left  us  a  portrait- 
ure of  this  "  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  grand- 
eur," as  he  affectionately  calls  him.  **  He  was 
exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six 
Sset  five  inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was 
a  perfect  sphere,  and  of  such  stupendous  dimen- 
sions, that  dame  Nature,  with  all  her  sex's  in- 
genuity, would  have  been  puzzled  to  construct  a 
neck  capable  of  supporting  it;  wherefore  she 
wisely  declined  the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly 
on  the  top  of  his  back  bone,  just  between  the 
shoulders.  His  body  was  oblong,  and  particu- 
larly capacious  at  bottom;  which  was  wisely  or- 
dered by  Providence,  seeing  that  he  was  a  man 
of  sedenUry  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle 
labor  of  waUdng.  His  legs  were  very  short,  but 
sturdy  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to 
sustain;  so  that,  when  erect,  he  had  not  a  little 
the  appearance  of  a  beer  barrel  on  skids.  .His 
&ce,  that  infallible  index  of  the  mind,  presented 


nance  witn  what  is  termed  expression,  iwo 
small  gray  eyes  twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst, 
like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a  hazy  firma- 
ment ;  and  his  fuU-fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to 
have  taken  toll  of  every  thing  that  went  into  his 
mouth,  were  curiously  mottl^  and  streaked  with 
dusky  red,  like  a  Spitzenberg  apple.  His  habits 
were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took 
his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an 
hour  to  each ;  he  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours, 
and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  four-and- 
twenty."  The  name  of  this  governor  was  Wou- 
ter  (Walter)  Van  TwiUer. 

Van  Twiller's  administration  lasted  seven  years, 
during  which  time  the  province  flourishe4  i^i{>ite 
of  him.  Dominie  Bogardus  came  to  cultmb  the 
hearts  of  the  people ;  and  schoolmaster  Roeland- 
sen  accompanied  him  with  the  light  of  UtUrs  for 
the  murky  brains  of  the  children,  who  weni  now 
becoming  numerous.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
little  use  for  dominie  or  schoolmaster,  for  men's 
souls  were  too  intent  on  beaver-catching  to  listen 
to  topics  above  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort,  and  chil- 
dren with  blue  eyes  were  unknown  on  Manhat- 
tan until  the  fruitful  Walloons  came,  seven  years 
before.  Although  it  was  a  long  time  before 
church  or  school-house  was  erected,  it  was  a 
clear  gain  to  the  colony,  in  its  progress  toward 
the  dignity  of  a  State,  to  have  these  elements  of 
good  society  in  readiness  when  needed.  This 
first  minister  and  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  can- 
onized, and  St.  Borgardus  and  St.  Roelandsen 
should  stand  high  upon  the  calendar  of  Manhat- 
tan with  the  tutelar  St.  Nicholas. 

Before  the  advent  of  these  teachers,  active, 
energetic  Democracy  had  appeared  in  the  person 
of  De  Vries,  a  bold  and  talented  East  India  cap* 
tain,  who  had  come  to  New  Netherland  to  plant 
a  colony  on  the  South  River,  and  catch  whales 
in  the  bays,  on  the  condition  of  being  made  a 
patroon.  His  planting  and  fishing  schemes  failed, 
and  he  went  up  the  James  River  and  shook  hands 
with  the  loyal  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  courtly  knight 
who  ruled  Virginia.  Bearing  a  friendly  saluta- 
tion from  Sir  John  to  the  Dutch  Director,  De 
Vries  returned  to  Manhattan,  and  took  up  his 
r'oode  there,  just  as  tl^e  stupid  Van  Twiller  ar- 
rived. It  was  well  for  the  Hollanders  that  a 
man  of  steel  like  De  Vries  had  come  among 
them  at  this  time,  for  a  former  Director,  who  had 
commanded  at  Fort  Orange,  knowing  the  impo- 
tency  of  Van  Twiller,  and  being  in  the  service  of 
the  English,  boldly  sailed  up  the  Mauritius  to 
Rensselaerwyck,  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  in 
defiance  of  the  Governor's  frowns  and  the  omin- 
ous fluttering  of  the  Orange  flag  over  the  walls 
of  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  "  WtUianC'  was  the 
first  English  vessel  that  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
River,  and  the  Dutch  regarded  her  as  an  impu- 
dent intruder. 

The  insult  really  aroused  the  ire  of  Van  Twil- 
ler, and  he  drank  full  bumpers  from  a  wine-cask 
at  the  gate  of  the  Fort,  swore  terribly  in  Low 
Dutch,  and  called  upon  the  people,  who  stood 
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langhing  in  his  face,  to  wipe  out  this  stain  upon 
Holland's  honor.  De  Vries  was  intelligently 
▼exed,  and  called  the  Governor  a  fool.  The  offi- 
cial did  not  venture  a  denial,  but  obsequiously 
bending  to  the  will  of  the  sturdy  Captain,  he  or- 
dered an  expedition  to  hasten  after  the  '*  Wtl- 
Uamj**  and  bring  her  back  to  Manhattan.  The 
brave  deed  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  and  the  English  intruder  was  driven  out 
of  the  Narrows,  and  solemnly  enjoined  never 
again  to  attempt  interference  with  the  Dutch 
fur-trade  on  the  North  River,  as  the  Mauritius 
was  now  called.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
trouble  with  the  English. 

A  little  cloud  now  appeared  in  the  east.  The 
Puritans  had  refused  the  invitation  of  Minuit  to 
leave  the  barren  soil  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
settle  upon  the  meadows  and  slopes  along  the 
Fresh  Water  River,  as  Block  called  the  Connecti- 
cut. But  when  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that 
region  became  ceitlfied,  the  Plymouth  Company, 


unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  granted  a 
charter  to  certain  parties  to  settle  in  that  lovely 
valley ,  and,  during  the  bland  Indian  summer  in 
the  autumn  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thiity-three, 
a  small  company  of  Puritans,  under  Captain 
Hoknes,  sailed  up  the  Connecticut,  in  a  sloop,  to 
plant  a  settlement  njear  the  Falls.  The  Dutch 
had  been  warned  of  these  movements  by  the  In- 
dians of  whom  they  had  purchased  the  lands, 
and  Van  Twiller  had  sent  Conunissary  Van  Cur- 
ler to  raise  the  arms  of  Holland  upon  a  tree  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  to  complete 
Fort  Good  Hope,  near  the  present  dty  of  Hart- 
ford. Van  Curler  had  two  cannons  planted  on 
his  fort  when  Holmes  appeared,  and  he  threat- 
ened hira  with  instant  destruction  if  he  should 
attempt  to  pass.  The  Yankee  filibuster  was  as 
careless  as  a  Turk  of  the  shotted  cannon,  sailed 
quietly  by,  while  the  Dutch  **  let  their  shooting 
stand/*  and,  on  the  bank  r/here  Windsor  now 
flourishes,  erected  the  house  which  he  had  broughl 
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Biteij  of  uoditty.  With  the  nwe  cDcrgj  be  «p- 
pikd  himirif  to  the  mijia^tBiKnt  of  hit  **l«mfB 
rdations/'  He  dMpatdMd  a  oqumt  with  a  de- 
cided pntett  to  Govemor  Pontx,  of  the  Swedish 
ooloo  J  OD  the  Dekwafe,  and  lOMk  enaiifeBMnU 
tomaetCoaumammavoCNev  F.nffand  in  caoa- 
dl,  to  detcfiniiie  nmtoal  xigfata.  He  txeatad  the 
Indiana  with  the  ntaoat  kiialn^^ ;  and  ao  wann 
did  the  firienddiipofthoae  who  were  lateij  brood- 
ing,  in  eoUen  hate,  over  the  mmder  of  aizteco 
handled  of  their  people,  beeoow  fin*  the  new  Di- 
rector, that  the  foohah  etoiy  got  abroad  in  the 
Eaft,  that  the  Dutch  Governor  wai  fonninf  a 
coalitioo  with  the  Indian  txibee  to  eztanoBiafte  the 
Engiifh. 

The  financial  embarraamenta  in  New  Nether- 
land  were  fiivoraUe  to  lepoblicaniam.  Porafanost 
two  bandied  years  Holland  had  maintained  the 
joat  principle,  that  taxation  and  repreaentation  are 
inseparable.  Stajreaant  dared  not  tax  the  col- 
onists withoat  their  consent,  for  fear  of  incaninf 
the  displeosore  of  the  States  General,  so  he  called 
a  convention  of  the  people,  and  directed  them  to 
choose  eighteen  proper  men,  nine  of  whom  be 
migfat  appoint  aa  th^  representatiTea,  to  fonn  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  local  government.  Ai- 
though  their  prerogatives  were  hedged  roand 
by  provisos  and  limitattons,  and  the  first  Nine 
were  to  nominate  their  successors  withoat  the 
voice  of  the  CoomionaHy  thereafter,  this  waa  an 
important  advance  toward  the  popular  government 
of  later  times.  The  Nine  formed  a  salutary  check 
apon  the  Director,  and  kept  his  power  within  doe 
boonds.  They  were  heard  with  respect  in  Fa- 
therland, and  they  were  ever  the  faithful  goard- 
ians  of  the  rigfau  of  the  people.  They  had  far 
more  power  and  infhience  than  the  Twelve  under 
Kieft,  and  they  nourifhed  the  prolific  germs  of 
democracy  which  burst  into  vigoroua  life  in  Jacob 
Leisler*8  time,  fifty  years  later. 

Stuyvesant  managed  adroitly  and  prudently  with 
the  New  England  authorities,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  he  settled  all  bound- 
ary difficultiea  with  them  in  an  amicable  manner. 
This  cause  for  irritation  on  hia  Eastern  frontier 
being  removed,  he  turned  his  attention'  to  the 
Swedes  on  ths  Delaware.  He  visited  Fort  Nassau 
the  following  year,  and  after  holding  a  satis&ctory 
conference  there  with  the  Delaware  chiefs,  he  or- 
dered its  demolition,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one, 
to  be  called  Fort  Casimer,  on  the  soil  of  the  present 
Delaware,  four  miles  below  Fort  Christina.  Gov- 
ernor Prints  protested  in  vain,  and  finally  the  two 
magnates  parted  with  apparent  good  feelings,  mu- 
tually promising  to  **  keep  neigfaboriy  firiendship 
and  correspondence  together.*' 

The  following  year  an  important  concession 
was  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam, 
by  order  of  the  Holland  authorities.  The  Nine 
had  earnestly  sought  the  privilege  of  a  burgher 
government  for  their  growing  capital.  It  was 
granted,  and  the  people  were  allowed  to  have  **  a 
Schoot,  two  Burgomasters,  and  five  Schepens,** 
who  were  to  finm  a  municipal  court  of  justice, 


that  light  vraa  reserved  to  the  Dinclor.     Inn  Fc^ 
raaij,  one  tboBsaiMJ  six  bandied  and  fifty-lfcia  ii, 
thecilyofNewABatcidsgB(aftcrwaidNcw  Yoafc) 
waa  fiDRBslly  organiaed,  by  the  iiistaflaliMa  «rf^ 
Sdksirf  Van  Ticsboven,  Awgonaafcra  HattcBB  noad 
Kregicr,  and  gcAepcm  Van  der  Grist,  Van  Gtasirt, 
Anthony,  Beerkman,  and  Couwenboven,  witla  Jm- 
cobKipaadeik.  Smyteaautwastioahtodbyt 
**  impradent  intiastiiig  of  power  with  the  I 
He  bad  acarcely  recovered  nooi  hia  cbagnBL,  1 
throogh  theinfinenceoftbedeiaoentic  Van  &er 
DoBck  (who  bad  felt  the  tyranny  of  tbeDiicctarX 
be  was  snmnKmwi  to  the  Hague,  to  answer  eflia- 
ceming  his  goveiuneot  in  New  NctbeslBBd. 
onfer  was  aooo  revoked,  however,  and  r 
never  left  Manhattan  until  after  the  aecpCre  knd 
passed  from  the  Datcb. 

A  new  eicmeat  of  social  progreaa  bad  Doiw  be- 
gan to  woifc  vigoffooaly,  and  in  baunuuy  with  thm 
free  spirit  of  Dutch  policy,  in  the  social  and  pol- 
itical systems  of  New  Netheriand.     ^  Nombcxs, 
nay,  whole  towna,**  says  De  Laet,  **  to  cxapo 
from  the  insupportable  government  of  New  En- 
gland, removed  to  New  Netheriand,  to  enjoy  that 
liberty  denied  them  by  their  own  countiyincn.'* 
Only  in  Rhode  Island— the  child  of  Purtean  per- 
secution— ^waa  conacience  aUowed  free  exprcoaioai 
in  action.    Every  where  else  in  New  Englaiid,  be 
who  was  not  of  "  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Phan- 
aees,*'  who  made  their  narrow  human  creed  the 
'*  higher  law,*"  k)st  social  caste,  was  not  allowed 
the  privilegea  of  a  "  freeman,**  and  sufiered  con- 
tinual annoyance  at  the  bands  of  bigotiy  and 
superstition.     Liberal-minded,   hoiK»rable  men, 
whose  qnriu  could  not  brook  such  vassalage,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  wise  shepherd  of  the 
Pilgrim  flock,  went  where  they  might  enjoy,  under 
Belgic  rule,  the  theoretic  fiberty  of  the  Engfiah 
constitution.    They  had  lands  assigned  them  all 
around  Manhattan,  and  English  settlements  were 
formed  in  Westchester  and  at  several  points  on 
Long  Island.    The  New  Englanden  inteimanied 
with  the  Dutch.    Being  fne  to  act  aa  dtixena, 
they  soon  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
public  aflUrs ;  and  more  than  ten  years  before  a 
burgher  government  waa  given  to  New  Amster- 
dam, George  Baxter  was  appointed  English  secre- 
tary of  New  N^eriand.  The  «*  strangera**  readilj 
adopted  the  republican  ideas  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
monahy,  and  bore  a  conqiicuous  part  in  the  dem- 
ocratic movementa  which  gave   Stuyvesant  so 
much  trouble  during  the  latter  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Republicanism,  like  any  other  truth,  has  re- 
markable vitality.  It  ia  nourished  by  persecution, 
and  it  grows  vigorously  under  the  pressure  of  the 
heel  of  power.  The  more  Stuyvesant  attempted 
to  stifle  its  growth,  the  more  widely  it  spread  and 
blossomed.  The  popular  will,  fuUy  bent  on  re- 
forms, became  bold  enough  in  the  autumn  of  lix- 
teen  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  decree  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  at  New  Amsterdam,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Grovemor.  Nineteen  dele- 
gates from  eight  communities  were  chosen,  and 
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**  wiin  an  easien^ 
into  Barrow*!  Straits 

*•  Very  eaaily,  lir.' 

**And  perhaps  di 
sage,  ehl" 

"  The  what  t"  said 

«<  The  Northwest  F 
do  you  mean  by  loo 
shouldn't  weV 

He  was  perfectly  s 
ably  weighed  upon  hi 
had  heard  that  a  larg 
discovery  of  the  Pasi 
skipper  had  suddenly 

«*  Discover  the  Nc 
Suppose  you  did,  wh 

"  For  that  I  don't 
notions  on  the  ezisten 
we  could  get  through 
in  these  latitudes  for 
ing  what's  what.  J< 
land  lies,  sir.  We*v 
a  polar  expedition — i 
to  last  us,  on  a  pincl 
come — and  a  capital 
Mr.  Skaites — s*hall  wi 
can't  you  1" 

I  endeavored,  of  i 
scheme.  Supposing 
with'  life,  I  had  no  p) 
up  at  the  North  PoU 
Tlie  captain,  however 
I  returned  to  the  chai 
that  his  mind  was 
talked  over  the  plan  i 
remainder  of  the  day 
of  its  wisdom,  the  sk 
fidence  in  his  skill  ar 
consent  to  his  wishe 
that  night  with  the  ur 
were  fevorable  on  tl 
be  informed  of  our  < 
directed  toward  those 

I  was  roused  the 
o'clock,  by  the  captai 
east-south-east."  I , 
in  a  trice.  The  ship 
and,  under  a  steady 
seven  or  eight  knots 
busily  engaged.  Th< 
ing  any  symptoms  of 
templated  a  voyage  to 
of  wages  was  offered 
for  little. 

We  made  a  spIei 
keeping  the  southern 
up  the  sound  being  al 
several  large  iceberg 
merous  toward  evenii 
on  about  six  o'clock, 
sail,  and  advanced  ve 
Next  day  the  weathe] 
not  make,  in  consequ 
knots  an  hooi^— tuial 
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HUei  01  wmcn  i  nave  spocen.  it  waa  cnoKed  up 
with  large  masses  of  ice,  and  might  have  been 
easily  crossed  on  foot.  At  evening  we  had  pass- 
ed the  danger,  had  rounded  the  extremity  of  this 
large  field,  and  were  sailing  briskly  along  in  com- 
paratively smooth  water  on  the  other  side.  We 
were  then  in  lat.  7A°  2(r,  long.  98°  (chronome- 
ter), the  high  land  which  we  had  previously  dis- 
covered bearing  now  E.S.E. 

Ten  days  passed  in  coasting,  during  which 
time  we  saw  several  islands  on  the  north.  The 
land  on  the  south  looked  very  hilly,  without  any 
trace  of  habitation.  This  shore  was  indented 
with  deep  inlets,  into  one  of  which  we  ran  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  to  escape  a 
fierce  northwester.  Many  of  those  inlets  were 
»o  large  as  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  they 
might  have  some  outlet  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity. But  our  Captain  never  altered  his  opinions 
«n  the  subject.  He  solemnly  declared  that  he 
would  push  on  still  to  the  westward  as  long  as 
it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  and  that  he  would 
winter  wherever  the  ship  was  ultimately  stopped 
by  the  ice. 

This  arrived  sooner  than  we  anticipated.  On 
the  morning  of  the  25th  we  rounded  a  high  peak 
projecting  far  into  the  sea,  in  lat.  73°  50^  long. 
112°,  having  thus  made  upward  of  a  degree  to 
the  south,  and  fourteen  to  the  westward,  during 
the  fortnight  previous,  following  always  the  run 
of  the  coast,  and  when  possible  keeping  it  in 
sight.  At  six  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  28th,  discover- 
ing that  the  land  broke  away  abruptly  to  the 
south,  we  at  once  conceived  that  this  was  an- 
other inlet  of  a  larger  size  than  those  we  had 
already  passed.  It  was  too  foggy  that  evening 
to  take  an  observation,  and  when  on  the  mom- 


cieared  away  tne  mist,  we  louna  ouneives  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  large  fields  of  Use,  thrcm^la 
which  there  was  no  opening.    We  were  aocoid- 
ingly  obliged  to  anchor  to  a  floe,  and  drift  '^wiih 
the  tide,  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  nortli. 
Next  day  land  to  the  westward  was  seen  fram 
the  mast-head,  and  our  previous  impressions  tliat 
we  had  entered  an  inlet  were  confirmed.      Sot 
unable  to  retreat,  we  were  driven  on  toward  tli0 
south,  and  owing  to  this  circumstance  we  finally 
discovered  that  it  was  not  an  inlet  but  a  atimit 
into  which  we  had  been  carried,  and  that  throo^li 
it  we  might  possibly  reach  the  sea  which  waabea 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Am^ican  continent. 
But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

For  eighteen  days  we  drilled  slowly  with  tbe 
current,  making  a  southwesterly  course.      The 
floe  to  which  we  were  secured  was  very  thick,  ma 
that  it  prevented  our  running  ashore.    Land  dur- 
ing all  this  time  was  visible  on  either  side,  ex* 
cept  when  concealed  by  the  gloomy  fogs  whidi 
overspread  those  regions.      We  passed  several 
small  rocky  islands  on  the  10th  of  September,  slill 
impelled  by  the  dense  pack  of  ice  by  which  we 
were  completely  surrounded.   Thus  we  coAtinned 
moving  two,  and  sometimes  three  knots  an  boor, 
until  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  the  thermom- 
eter rose  to  30°,  and  the  ice  clearing  away  on  our 
starboard  bow,  we  hoisted  sail  and  made  for  the 
shore  in  that  direction.     At  %  p.m.  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  rocky  headland,  rising  a  thousand  feet 
high,  and  bearing  W.S.W.,  which  we  subse- 
quently rounded,  and  found  to  be  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  land  along  which  we  had  coast- 
ed.    Before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
lay  a  frozen  ocean.    Meeting  here  large  fields  of 
ice,  drifting  inward  with  a  strong  northwesterly 
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wind,  we  were 
ander  shelter 
night.  The  th 
mnd  in  the  m< 
the  ship.  Fe) 
in  this  expose 
through  the  y< 
along  the  east 
ap  on  the  ' 
long.  122<>  5C 
were,  that  we 
southwesterly 
Strait. 

Our  attentii 
"  Northern  Li 
in  combating  t 
orerhauled  ani 
this  we  sacce< 
bay  was  shelu 
most  perpend 
look  out  for  ^ 
been  impossib 
▼ided  as  we  T? 
for  covering  tl 
snow  huts  af 
When  finishc 
leaving  a  sma 
which  the  raei 
in  order  to  ge 
was  closed  up 
pose.'  We  bi 
twelve  feet  in 
from  the  shi] 
two  for  our  01 
November,  tfa 
ef  his  approM 
hooMd.    Wit 
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ByHcvoMl  mm\ 
Hetctafcc  mf 
by  S.     yrift,  wUfe  Hmv* 
—«M  oudmc  tawiaij  to  W 
OB  the  Xofth  CoMtof  A»rriri.  PI 

I  took  tike  UlitMBi .  a 
Dead  J  ID  the  diftctimi  pMla 
petccnred  a  <&■  ha»  aiaiif  tW 
wfaidk  the  iluppcr  pioitirfl/ 
irfo,itiiiMtln«ebe«B&l  fitj 
But  I  could  hsidlj  cnA  IL     I 
thst  oar  cntcfpoae  kad  beta  oo  tmcetmikL     If  ' 
jcnder  speck  im«  had,  it  ■■■(  fasm  part  of  the 
Amefiean  Coaet.     Our  objoct  wao  tkfCB  irrnM  | 
ptiahad!     The  Nocthweet  Pavage  wm  ^mem-  ' 
end!     When  the  ■imii  caie  loiMd  it  wooM  . 
not  be  nnpnarihle  to  txacc  the  ihewe,  which  «c 
DOfrnv  befeie  ae,  weetwaid  to  Bcfamif'a  Scalar 
in  a  ODfle  eeaaon — the  dwleftcr,  arcmduig  to 
oar  calctilalioii,  bciDg  httia 

The  eon  had  act.  He  had  aonk  in  a  iteij  red- 
oeaa,  whidi  betokened  a  eoming  atorm.  We 
hafftm^  to  retnm  to  oar  winler-^BaiteTa,  well 
fatitfti^  with  the  reaolt  of  oor  eipedition.  Bat 
it  waa  DOW  no  eaay  matter  to  proceed;  tar  a 
pieidng  gale  from  the  north  aprang  op,  which, 
blowing  directly  on  oor  fiicea,  mpeded  oar  pro> 
greaa.  We  toiled  on.  About  mkhught  the  wind 
had  riaen  to  a  horricane,  and  the  anow  drifted 
round  na  in  the  whirlwind,  ao  that  we  loot  our 
trade  and  wandered  hither  and  thither.  It  waa 
impoaaible  to  take  any  obaenratioa.  Though  not 
dark  we  could  not  aee  ayaid  ahead,  ior  the  anow 
blinded  oa.  I  waa  afterward  told  that  the  mer- 
cury during  the  night  fell  aa  km  aa  minna  S2^, 
ao  aome  idea  may  be  formed  of  our  aufieringa. 
Toward  morning  my  companiona  ahowed  aymp- 
toma  of  gtring  way.  It  waa  in  vain  that  I  urged 
them  to  proceed — they  were  completely  ezhauat- 
ed.  I  ahouted  to  them  through  the  roaring  of  the 
atorm,  that,  if  they  pauaed  an  inatant,  th^  were 
loat  beyond  all  redemption.  Thia  reriYed  them 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  permanently.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  our  proriiiona  behind  ua, 
finding  it  impoaaible  to  drag  them  after  ua  on  the 
aledge  which  we  had  conatructed  for  the  purpoae, 
ao  that  death  stared  ua  in  the  fece  from  all  quar- 
ters. About  six  A . M.  the  weakest  of  our  party  fell 
down.  We  raised  him  up,  shook  and  beat  him ; 
but  it  waa  of  no  use.  He  became  insensible  di- 
rectly, and  in  this  condition  we  were  forced  to 
leave  him  in  order  to  save  our  own  lives.  Half 
an  hour  afterward  the  two  others  dropped,  and 
the  Captain  and  myself  were  left  to  pursue  our 
journey  alone.  He  seized  my  hand  and  grasped 
it  ilervously.  I  knew  well  what  the  pressure 
meant — he  felt  that  hit  hour  was  come.  Was 
there  no  hope  ^  At  last  be  fell.  Worn  out  my- 
self with  suflering,  and  maddened  with  despair, 
I  too  felt  the  presence  of  our  last  great  enemy, 
and  sank  down  beside  my  friend.  What  years 
of  misery  I  suflered  in  that  passing  moment — 
eonqumd  in  body,  but  battling  yet  in  spirit  with 


IwaabfliM^back  to  life, 
daapeme  atn^gle  fer  breath.     It 
where  the  dim  fight  of  three  ofl  1 
from  the  ccilinf ,  aniliffid  to 
viaible,  and  betaycd  the 
rntDpaniooa  grouped  arouod  ids. 


I  felt  aa  intcnae  pain  daiC  i 
jointaaDd  hmba,  and  would  gladly  hatve  ] 
intoaatateofntterinaeaBifaility.     My] 
tioDs  were  after  the  Captain.  Was  be  sale  ? 
old  boatawaiD  ahook  hia  head  moomfuMy. 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Skaitea,  yoo've  had  a  nanow  I 
they  were  all  frotcn  to  death  bat  yoo." 

And  ao  it  waa.  Our  brave  Captain,  who  hai 
been  the  aoul  of  the  eoterpriae— who  had  brovfht 
ua  thua  iar,  and  on  whom  we  all  more  or  leas  d*> 
peoded,  waa  gone,  and  our  amaU  company  waa 
now  reduced  to  twenty-three  men. 

The  feet  waa,  that  on  the  evcsiing  of  the  stom 
half  adosen  of  the  crew  had  left  Succor  Bay  (fer 
this  waa  the  name  we  had  given  to  the  place 
where  the  **  Northern  Light**  waa  froxen  up)  to 
aeardi  for  ua.    They  too  were  out  all  the  n^ght 
on  their  merciful  errand,  but,  more  wannly  dad 
and  leaa  fetigued  than  we,  they  were  enabled  to 
withatand  the  cold.    They  aearched  for  ten  houra, 
and  diacovered  ua  at  last,  acddenttUj,  at  they 
were  returning  home  under  the  impresnon  Chat 
we  had  either  found  shelter  or  bad  peiisbed  in 
the  snow.     A  few  yards  from  where  I  lay  they 
found  their  comrades,  cold  and  stiffened  coipscs 
even  then.     No  other  resource  was  there  bat  te 
leave  them  in  their  unhallowed  tomb,  ihrouded 
already  in  the  grave-clothes  which  the  StonD-fiend 
had  prepared. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  I  waa  able  tf 
move  about.  I  recollect  the  day  well  that  I  ven- 
tured into  the  keen  frx>sty  air — it  waa  on  the  1 7th 
of  November.  I  mark  the  time,  becaoae  we  wit- 
nessed then  a  brilliant  solar  phenomenon.  Manj 
who  hear  me  describe  this  will  imagine  it  a  fab- 
rication, but  those  who  have  traveled  in  northeni 
latitudes  will  know  that  I  am  strictly  speaking  the 
truth.    Sir  John  Ross,  who  wintered  in  Prince 
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Regent*8  inlet  that 
•omewhat  mmilar.  ' 
or  fifteen  timea  its  oi 
crimson  color.  A  b 
sembled  a  band  grasp 
weapon  of  similar  di 
of  the  sun*8  disc  start 
in  every  direction,  ma 
enormous  asterisk. 
Our  men»  naturally  i 
as  an  unfitvorable  on 
lessened  after  sunset, 
life,  and  gliding  throi 
ity  of  lightning,  left  i 
us  a  ghastly  array  of  i 
and  phantom-like  fro 
the  background,  whi 
the  north.  Grim  figi 
every  imaginable  aha 
puint  threateningly  t 
between  two  huge  ma 
bay  beneath.  More  ( 
strange  phenomena,  v 
with  drooping  spirits, 
and  felt  nervous  and 
companions  to  sleep, 
doorway  once  more  ii 
A  spectacle  of  surp 
of  pale,  unearthly  ligt 
expanse  above,  dartin 
to  the  other !  Now  1 
on  the  land'settling 
hillf — as  though  it  wo 
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<ibaC  'Jm  m/Xx  mam.  awv*^  ««rx  ^ 

maskat^vL  ^  »  trw  Sue  mt  ^A  3wc  jaatf.  ex- 
ec^ «»  ;»«  ^0Xkmtyam  laka  rmaxBat  iic«  flBOu. 

^  *«? 

l#^«4  /fci^  w<!«(«  m  tibe  cxfMKUtww  •#  <iMeav€rBc 
•  friyjMH  «»  hi  tlM  4m«tKML   Tittt  kad  ben  ocr 

UmI  tW  fcfeA^  ««  wWk  w€  h*i  Mtx^ed  wm  as 
iM4;m«l,  avwl  t>i4t  the  kAy  eape  wlienee  wc  kad 
MA*  0m  &u/Uftl  e«twt  4<  AflMrnea,  waa  iu  aoaUk- 
«rM  A«tr«rmtf  7lm  p^/mt  it  aecma  IkM  bent 
f^^^fHf  0:$0UtAtMh^  bjr  CafAain  M<!o«,  wbo. 
4«»f}/if  ti)«  yr«/a  lf»SO  and  1451,  aatied  almoat 
rritffMy  r/^ryr*/),  and  jpwre  ii  tb«  namt  mf  -  Bar- 
tf*lf'«  l»lMft4  **  I  waa  not  awaie  of  tiua  lact 
Miitil  \  rrad  bia  dtMptO-Aym  the  other  day  m  the 
f»#ira^p^«.  Howet^,  th«  party  atart«d  off  on 
0M  ftumnttn  fff  t\ie  Wth,  m  exeellent  apiiita,  pro- 
*id^  wM>*  at//rM  aufficient  l^o  bat  a  Ibrtnight,  a 
tihumimwiet,  a  eompaaa,  and  in  (act  every  thing 
tliai  f//tild  ba  <^  arrvira  on  aoch  an  expedttion. 
Th^ra  w#t#  only  ten  tffite  left  in  Succor  Bay. 

TIm  W0tHi\mr  continued  clear  and  bright,  but 
tim  roUi  w*«  int4mae,  «nd  on  New  Year*a  ere  the 
ihermitmetef  marked  3t''  mlnua.  The  firat  day 
of  iJw  year  \fiW  paaaed  drearily  away.  On  the 
M  of  January  I  felt  a  little  anziooc  about  our 
frUntilM,  who  had  already  exceeded  their  leave  of 
itimmnrjt,  On  the  4th,  I  ticendcd  a  hill,  diatant 
tfitm  our  encampment  eoroe  three  or  ibar  milea, 
io  M«  whether  they  wtr«  in  tight,  bttt  I  could 
dlMOf«rnotrM«oftb«D.    I  had  now  great  11110- 


■ar  fL^oetf  ^ 
tobcitca:«d.     W^ 
eracB  tbcB  far  the  agic  «f  a  1 

R  CpCB  t^  4 

were  ■  the  aacac  ci  the  m 

-*  Xottbem  L:^"  had  ever  weoiberei  ! 

i      Great  aa  oar  Kseenea  bad  faee^.  they  wen.  trir> 

ial  to  wbaC  we  cwdond  bow.     No  agte,  mt€  a 

*  trace  of  oar  frmda.     Far  nx  days  we  arairkfJ 

»km^  tbe  ooaat,  aikd  M  bat  were  faned  to  give 

j  tbea  up  aa  loac  «id  retaiB  boaeward.    Tbcir 

late  waa  ahrooded  in  Bratexr.     Had  they  cs> 

'  conntercu  boatile  flaijiiiiiiaiix*  and  been  ■Boered  * 

'  Sorely  tweHe  Eoropcaiia  of  the  icckkas  btaiuj 

of  our  men  would  hare  defexkded  t 

I  any  od<k.     Had  they  wandered  noith,  i 

-  unable  to  find  tbeir  way  back  to  Sooear  B^  * 

'  Such  a  aoppocition  waa  highly  imfrobabfe ;  far 

the  weather  during  tbe  laat  three  weeks  bad  beea 

so  clear  that  we  might  eaaily  bare  dtatoigmafaed 

their  tracks  along  the  snow.     Hsd  they  died  of 

hunger,  or  were  they  frozen  to  death  upon  this 

abore,  where  tbe  wind  from  tbe  Polar  Sea  blew 

so  bitterly  t     Such  questions  we  asked  ooe  an> 

other,  but  none  could  offer  any  answer. 

We  gave  up  the  search,  wearied  and  de^Mod- 
ing,  and  turning  homeward,  reached  our  encamp- 
ment on  the  fifteenth.  From  the  summit  of  the 
hill  in  rear  of  the  bay,  we  saw  the  sim  for  the  firrt 
time  this  year.  It  was  only  ibr  a  mooent  that 
tbe  upper  part  of  his  disc  was  seen  above  the  bo- 


oring  indeed !  But  what  a  mockery  to  us  these 
summer  tints,  as  we  contrasted  them  with  the  bay 
below  us,  wher^  stood  our  home.  Over  it  the 
adjoining  hills  had  cast  a  gloomy  shJn  ;  and  as 
we  descended  into  the  darkness,  it  seemed  the 
darkness  of  despair. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  passed  away  in  the  same  dreary  monotony, 
until  summer  came  round  once  more,  and  found 
us  waiting  for  the  ice  to  break  up,  and  release  us 
from  our  imprisonment.  This  hope  renewed  our 
energy  and  revived  our  drooping  spirits.  We  had 
spent  a  great  portion  of  our  time  during  the  win- 
ter months  in  hunting ;  and  when  June  set  in  we 
were  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  and  all  in 
very  good  health.  The  winter,  on  the  whole,  had 
not  been  severe;  and  we  expected  to  be  once 
more  upon  the  water  by  the  end  of  July.  We 
employed  our  time  now  in  carefully  overhauling 
the  ship.  This  was  satisfactorily  concluded  by 
the  20th  of  June,  and  on  the  next  day  we  pur- 
posed removing  our  stores  from  the  snow  hut, 
where  they  had  lain  during  the  previous  nine 
months.  The  ship's  boats  were  still  on  the  beach, 
as  they  were  left  the  season  before.  With  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  release,  our  spirits  would 
have  been  quite  restored,  could  our  lost  friends 
have  been  excluded  from  our  memories  forever. 


the  American  shore ;  and  if  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  coast  as  far  as  Behring  Straits — a  dis- 
tance of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles — ^to 
abandon  the  ship,  and  travel  by  land.  The  latter 
scheme  was  by  no  means  impracticable;  for  it 
was  well  known  that  there,  at  least,  some  tribes 
of  Esquimaux  could  be  found,  from  whom  wo 
might  obtain  assistance. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  as  I  have  said,  we  were 
seated  in  our  hut,  arranging  our  duties  for  the 
next  day.  The  weather  had  been  very  mild  of 
late,  and  the  snow  was  melting  rapidly.  This 
evening  the  thermometer  ranged  at  various  pe- 
riods from  plus  30°  to  35°.  About  nine  o'clock 
it  commenced  blowing  rather  freshly,  but  the  sky 
was  clear.  I  went  out  myself  shortly  after,  and 
found  the  wind  rising.  At  midnight  it  increased 
to  a  hurricane.  The  sky  would  have  been  still 
perfectly  clear,  were  it  not  for  a  few  scattered 
clouds  driven  madly  athwart  it.  How  the  wind 
shrieked  that  night  as  it  careered  wildly  over  the 
vast  area  of  frozen  waters — how  it  burst  ever  and 
anon  into  our  recess,  and  swept  round  the  bay, 
howling  for  escape !  Then  away  again — ^heaving 
up  large  masses  of  ice  in  its  fury — seeking  some 
object  for  destruction !  The  very  hills  around 
were  trembling  to  their  base.  Hark!  Louder 
than  the  roar  of  thunder  was  that  crash — the  sea 
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uar  smp :  uur  amp :  viovr  percnea  upon  me 
•mnmit  of  a  rockmg  berg,  she  is  seen  to  reel  and 
ttagger  to  and  fro— she  disappears — Lost  to  us 
forever.  Our  ship!  Our  ship!  Where  are  our 
hopes  now  1 

I  can  not  describe  the  scene — a  midnight  scene 
beneath  the  glare  of  a  meridian  sun — a  sight  sel- 
dom witnessed  before  by  man — ^which  the  most 
vivid  imagination  could  not  paint.  Like  feathers 
blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  those  mount- 
ains of  ice  were  tossed  upon  the  angry  waves. 
Ocean  bursting  open  its  prison-doors — resuming 
its  power — Ocean  triumphant.  Our  small  com- 
pany standing  aghast — awe-struck — ^humbled — 
crushed. 

No,  not  crushed ;  for  we  were  nerved  by  de- 
spair. Hope  had  not  altogether  left  us.  We  had 
our  boats — there  was  yet  a  chance  of  reaching  the 
American  coast.  We  worked  day  and  night  en- 
ergetically, arranged  the  larger  one— a  whaling- 
boat — and  waited  impatiently  for  the  ice  to  clear 
away.  It  drifted  in  large  fields  for  three  weeks 
after  the  storm.  To  put  to  sea  during  this  time 
would  have  insured  our  destruction. 

At  last,  on  the  2d  of  August,  Succor  Bay 
was  comparatively  clear,  and  we  resolved  to 
launch  our  whaling-boat.  Having  stowed  on 
board  as  large  a  quantity  of  provisions  as  it  could 
conveniently  hold,  we  embarked  at  one  p.m.,  with 
the  wind  N.E.  by  E.,  and  hoisting  our  solitary 
sail,  bade  adieu  forever  to  the  spot  which  had 
sheltered  us  during  ten  long  dreary  months. 

We  coasted  along  the  shore,  now  free  from 
ice,  and  by  eight  p.m.  reached  its  southern  ex- 
tremity— the  precipitous  peak  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  wind  there  slackened,  and 
we  made  but  little  way  during  the  night,  plying 
at  times  the  oar.  Expecting  to  reach  the  oppo- 
site shore  by  the  third  day  at  furthest,  we  steered 
as  near  as  po  siblc  for  that  point  of  land  which 
the  skipper  ana  I  had  indistinctly  seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  Cape — our  course  being  S.  W.  by  S. 

It  was  the  evening  of  our  second  day  out.  The 
thermometer  marked  6°  below  the  freezing  point 
— the  mercury  having  fallen  several  degrees  dur- 
ing the  previous  hour.  These  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  as  is  well  known,  are  quite  com- 
mon in  Polar  latitudes.  I  thought  this  evening 
that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  ice,  but  as  tha  at- 
moBfiherc  was  thick  and  fo^^y,  wp  were  unablf! 
lo  aiccTtain  wliHlicr  ihis  was  or  was  not  the  caac, 
The  sea,  howrvtr,  wfia  cfilnit  and  imagining  our- 
sf!lvi]s  near  the  kn*l,  we  iVnl  not  anticipate  any 
danger.  ^^'tMfi**!!  as  I  wni,  I  stretchfld  mynelf 
m\  fliFmp  »eal  ft  kin «  in  tin?  bow  of  the  boat,  &nd 
there  ftoon  torgot  recollect  iona  of  the  piist,  and 
fejirs  for  the  iulure.  J  jalppl  ;  and  In  my  sileep 
there  ifisv  up  before  mo  a  vibimi,  so  ^t  art  ling  in 
jii  Mcmblnnc-*'  of  rf^ality,  timl.  though  year*  of  ex- 
citement, ami  carrs,  and  troubJca  b^vo  pnisscd 
away  aince  then,  it  livea  in  my  incinory  fitill,  and 
must  Ihc  ihfTc  frtrevi^r.  T  droametl  that  I  had 
c5€Jipcil  fffun  tbcsc  ice-bound  Teffions,  and  after 
much  peril  and  diflicuity  had  arrived  near  the 


were  an  swepi  away,  ana  me  vaueys  nuea  up ; 
and  stretched  out  before  me  was  a  wide  extended 
plain,  covered  with  snow.  Far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance rose#  gigantic  rock  of  granite.  It  seemed 
of  marvelous  size,  for  it  towered  up  to  the  very 
heavens.  And  while  I  looked  and  wondered,  it 
began  to  tremble,  and  then  to  rock  to  and  fro,  as 
though  shaken  by  some  supernatural  power. 
Presently  it  heaved  convulsively,  and  I  saw  that 
it  was  moving  toward  me !  It  came  slowly  on — 
crushing  all  in  its  path.  Man  and  beast,  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  were  alike  leveled  beibre  it. 
Its  speed  increased  as  it  rolled  abng.  I  stood 
there  horrified — awe-struck— witnessing  this  an- 
nihilatmg  and  mysterious  power.  On — on^-on 
it  came — faster  and  faster  at  every  revolution — 
shaking  the  6arth.  It  seemed  to  fill  all  space,*80 
that  there  was  not  a  chance  of  escape.  I  was 
rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  stir.  See !  Crushed 
beneath  itd  weight  were  houses — villages — cities. 
I  looked  around  wildly — ^no  aid  was  nigh.  I 
crouched  down,  and  hid  my  face  between  my 
hands  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Again  I  looked  up. 
Onward,  still  onward  rolled  that  huge  mass — ^the 
sun  was  now  on  its  ridge — now  hidden  behind  it 
— nearer  and  nearer  it  came — enveloped  in  its 
shadow,  it  was  almost  touching  me.  Oh,  mercy ! 
I  shrieked — and  awoke ! 

Cowering  dow^  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  were 
my  companions;  some  on  their  knees,  others 
helpless  with  fear.  I  looked  round  instinctively 
for  the  cause.  Great  God !  save  us  now  I  Loom- 
ing through  the  dense  mist — on  either  side,  and 
not  a  dozen  yards  apart — were  two  stupendous 
icebergs,  drawn  together  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. I  had  only  time  to  think  an  uistantaneous 
prayer  when  the  crash  came.  I  almost  felt  the 
grinding  together  of  those  two  mountains  of  ice 
— the  realization  of  my  dream.  I  heard  with 
painful  distinctness  the  shrieks  of  my  compan- 
ions, and  then  I  was  in  the  water,  shivering, 
gasping  in  its  cold  depths.  I  struggled  for  life 
— rose  to  the  top— clutched  hold  desperately  of 
a  large  fioe,  clambered  up  its  rugged  surface,  and 
there  found  myself  yet  alive,  only  to  regret  that 
I  had  not  died  with  my  friends. 

How  to  account  for  my  miraculous  escape  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  that  the  boat*s  bow,  in 
which  I  was  sleeping,  projected  bo  that  the  stern 
alone,  where  the  men  were  ^e^xted,.  Uy  between 
the  l»efg»  when  the  collision  tcnok  place.         ^ 

My  liopes  of  ultimate  relief  were  faint  indeed. 
My  only  chance  wa«,  thni*  if  ntfar  tlie  coasl*  I 
might  poisihiy  reach  it  on  the  ice.  But  what  a 
straw  lo  grasp  1  Even  if  1  Buceeetled  in  lhU» 
bat  feiilcd  in  discovering  f^squimuux,  I  must  per* 
LBth  with  hung;cr.  The  atfno«ipbere^  to&.  continued 
thick  and  fogjp^'.  po  thai  1  could  not  see  a  dozftt 
yardif  nhetMl  The  floe  on  which  I  Jay  was  about 
four  tffi  aqunre  oti  the  tfip,  riiitng  up  pyfaniid* 
ically  Jiome  twelve  or  fourliyfTi  (mm  the  water 

Hour  aOer  hour  passed  by  In  vaiti  I  Btrained 
my  eyes  toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  I 
could  see  nothing,  not  a  particle  pf  ice,     Evm 


wnicD  It  was  coniaminacea  oy  treason  ana  cne 
presence  of  an  enemy.'  Honor  to  those  brave 
soldiers,  the  glory  of  their  native  France !  Eter- 
nal shame  to  those  guilty  Frenchmen,  of  what- 
ever rank,  who  for  five-and-twenty  years  have 
fought  in  foreign  armies,  to  rend  the  bosom  of 
their  country.  Napoleon." 

**T0  THE  PEOPLE. 

«♦  Frenchmen !  The  defection  of  the  Duke  of 
Castiglione  surrendered  Lyons,  without  defense, 
to  our  enemies.  The  army  which  I  had  intrust- 
ed to  his  command  was  capable,  from  the  bravery 
and  patriotism  with  which  it  was  composed,  of 
beating  the  Austrians,  and  of  taking  in  the  rear 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  army  which  threat- 
ened Paris. 

"  The  victories  of  Champaubert,  of  Montmi- 
rail,  of  Chateau-Thierry,  of  Vauchamp,  of  Mor- 
mans,  of  Montereau,  of  Crayone,  of  Rheims,  of 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  of  St.  Dizier ;  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  brave  peasantry  of  Lorraine,  of  Cham- 
pagne, Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  Burgundy, 
and  the  position  I  had  taken  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  army>  cutting  it  oft  from  its  magazines, 
parks  of  reserve,  convoys,  and  wagons,  had  placed 
it  in  a  desperate  situation.  The  French  were  on 
the  point  of  being  more  powerful  than  ever.  The 
flower  of  the  enemy's  army  was  lost  without  re- 
source; it  would  have  been  entombed  in  those 
vast  districts  it  had  so  pitilessly  ravaged,  bad  not 
the  treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Rugusa  surrendered 
the  capital  and  disorganized  the  army.  The  un- 
expected conduct  of  these  two  generals,  who  be- 


siiuation  01  ine  enemy  was  sucn,  mat,  alter  tne 
afiair  which  took  place  before  Paris,  he  was  with- 
out ammunition,  being  separated  from  all  his  parks 
of  reserve. 

"  Under  these  new  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances my  heart  was  lacerated,  but  my  soul  re- 
mained unshaken.  I  consulted  only  the  interests 
of  our  country,  and  exiled  myself  upon  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea.  My  life  was  still  useful 
to  you,  and  is  destined  to  continue  so.  I  would 
not  permit  the  vast  concourse  of  citizens  desir- 
ous of  sharing  my  fate,  to  accompany  me  to  Elba. 
I  thought  that  their  presence  at  home  would  be 
useful  to  France,  and  I  only  took  with  me  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  men  necessary  for  my  guard. 

"  Elevated  by  your  choice  to  the  throne,  every 
thing  which  has  been  done  without  your  consent 
is  illegal.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
France  has  acquired  new  interests,  new  institu- 
tions, and  a  jiew  glory,  which  can  only  be  guar- 
anteed by  a  national  government,  and  by  a  dy- 
nasty created  by  those  new  circumstances.  A 
prince  who  would  reign  over  you,  seated  upon 
my  throne  by  the  power  of  the  same  armies 
which  have  ravaged  our  country,  would  seek  in 
vain  to  support  himself  by  the  principles  of  feu- 
dal power.  He  could  but  promote  the  interests 
of  a  few  individuals,  enemies  of  the  people,  who, 
for  the  last  flve-and-twenty  years,  condemned 
them  in  all  our  national  assemblies.  Your  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  your  estimation  abroad, 
would  be  lost  forever. 

"  Frenchmen !  I  heard  in  my  exile  your  com- 
plaints and  your  wishes.     You  claim  a  govem- 
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march  seven  hundred  miles,  through  a  kingdom 
containing  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  cap- 
ture the  strongest  capital  in  Europe.  An  army 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  Bour- 
bon leaders,  were  stationed  in  impregnable  for- 
tresses by  the  way.  And  the  combined  despots 
of  Europe  had  two  millions  of  bayonets  still  glist- 
ening in  the  hands  of  their  soldiers,  all  of  which 
were  pledged  to  sustain  th^  iniquitous  sway  of 
the  Bourbon  usurpers.  Romance  in  her  wildest 
dreams  never  conceived  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Yet  the  adventure  had  been  carefully  considered, 
and  profound  wisdom  guided  every  step.  The 
millions  of  France  loved  Napoleon  almost  to  ado- 
ration. He  knew  it ;  and  he  knew  that  he  de- 
served it.  Napoleon  was  well  aware  that  all  the 
great  elements  of  success  were  in  his  favor,  and 
he  had  ro  misgivings. 

He  passed  around  among  his  "  children"  chat- 
ting and  laughing  familiarly  with  them.  **  I  see 
from  this  spot,"  said  he  "  the  fright  I  shall  occa- 
sion the  Bourbons,  and  the  embarrassmept  of  all 
those  who  have  turned  their  backs  against  me.** 
Then,  as  usual,  forgetting  all  his  own  perils  in 
solicitude  for  his  friends,  he  added  :  "  What  will 
become  of  the  patriots  before  my  arrival  at  Paris! 
I  tremble  lest  the  Bourbon  partisans  should 
massacre  .them.  Woe  to  those  who  injure  them. 
They  shall  have  no  mercy." 

It  was  not  until  eleven  o^ciock  at  night  that  this 
little  band  was  enabled  tc  commence  its  march. 
The  moon  shone  brilliantly  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
The  Poles  of  the  Guard,  unable  to  transport 
horses  from  Elba,  had  brought  their  saddles,  and 
taking  them  upon  their  backs,  gayly  marched 
aleng,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  cum- 


brous luggage.  The  Emperor  purchased  every 
horse  he  met,  and  thus,  one  by  one,  mounted  his 
cavalry. 

Avoiding  the  large  towns,  where  the  Bourbon 
authorities  might  be  strong,  he  determined  to  fol- 
low the  flank  of  the  mountains.  Marching  rap- 
idly all  night  and  most  of  the  next  day,  they  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  Grasse,  about  fifly  miles 
from  the  coast.  Here  they  encamped  for  the 
night  The  news  of  the  Emperor*s  landing  spread 
rapidly,  and  excited  every  where  joy  and  surprise. 
The  peasants  crowded  to  meet  him,  and  implored 
permission  to  follow  in  his  train.  **I  could 
easily,"  said  Napoleon  afterward,  *'have  taken 
two  millions  of  these  peasants  with  me  to  Paris.** 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  triumph  by  physical  force. 
The  love  of  France  was  his  all-conquering  weap- 
on Th  3  next  two  days,  the  8d  and  4tli,  they 
advanced  sixty  miles  to  Digne.  The  next  day 
they  pressed  on  thirty  miles  further  to  Gap.  The 
enthusiasm  was  now  so  general  and  so  intense, 
that  Napoleon  no  longer  needed  even  protection 
against  the  Bourbon  police.  The  authorities  of 
the  legitimist  usurpers  were  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  triumphant  people. 

Napoleon,  in  his  eagerness,  outstripping  his 
Guard,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Gap  with  but  six 
horsemen  and  forty  grenadiers.  There  was  such 
a  universal  burst  of  love  and  joy  from  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city,  as  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  shouts  and  tears,  gathered  around 
their  own  Emperor,  that  the  Bourbon  authorities 
were  compelled  to  fly. 

"Citizens!**  said  Napoleon,  "I  have  been 
deeply  penetrated  by  all  the  sentiments  you  have 
evinced  for  me.    You  are  right  in  calling  me  your 


connaence  oi  ine  Boiaieru.  n 
is  detested  even  by  the  officers. 
All  the  troops  they  may  send  to 
oppose  your  Majesty,  will  be  so 
many  reinforcements  to  your 
cause." 

"1  think  so  too,"  said  the 
Emperor ;  **  and  how  will  it  be 
with  the  Marshals  1" 

"  Sire,"  Flcury  answered, 
**  they  can  not  but  be  apprehen- 
sire  that  your  Majesty  will  re- 
member the  desertion  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  remove  their  fears, 
and  personally  make  known 
your  Majesty's  intention  of 
consigning  every  thing  to  obliv- 
ion." 

*'  No,"  the  Emperor  replied, 
'  *  I  will  not  write  to  them .  They 
would  consider  me  as  under  ob- 
ligations. I  will  not  be  obliged 
to  any  one.  The  troops  are  well 
disposed.  The  officers  are  in 
my  favor.  And  if  the  Marshals 
wished  to  restrain  them,  they 
would  be  hurried  along  in  the 
vortex.  Of  my  Guard  I  am  sure. 
Do  what  they  will,  that  corps 
can  never  be  corrupted.  What 
is  Ney  doing  1  On  what  tenns 
is  he  with  the  Kingi"      « 

**I  think  he  has  no  com- 
mand, Sire,"  said  Fleuiy.  «*  I 
believe  thkt  he  has  bad  reason 
to  complain  of  the  court  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife." 

''  His  wife  is  an  affected  creat- 
ure," said  Napoleon.  "No 
doubt  she  has  attempted  to  play 
the  part  of  a  great  lady,  and  the 
old  dowagers  have  ridiculed  her. 
False  tales  have  been  spread  re- 
specting my  abdication.  It  has 
been  said  that  Ney  boasted  of 
having  ill-treated  me,  and  laid 
his  pistols  on  my  table.  I  read 
at  Elba  that  Augereau,  when 
I  met  him,  loaded  me  with 
reproaches.  It  is  false.  No 
one  of  my  generals  would 
have  dared,  in  my  presence,  to 
forget  what  was  due  to  me.  Had 
I  known  of  the  proclamation  of 
Augereau,  I  would  have  forbid- 
den him  my  presence.  Cowards 
only  insult  misfortune.  His 
proclamation,  which  I  was  re- 
ported to  have  had  in  my  pock- 
et, was  unknown  to  me  till  after 
our  interview.  But  let  us  for- 
get these  things.  What  has 
been  done  at  the  Tuileriest" 
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Napoleon  amiled,  and  zephed,  ^*  They  muiit  haTc 
thought  ray  arrangement  of  them  adji^irabte.  And 
the  king-^what  sort  of  a  countenance  has  he  1  le 
hie  coin  handaomeV* 

**0f  this  your  Majesty  may  judge^  Here 
is  a  twenty-five  fioanc  piece,**  Fieui^  replied, 
presenting  the  piece  of  money  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

*«  What !  they  have  not  reooined  Louis  V  said 
Napoleon.  **  I  am  ailrprised:  (Taming  the  piece 
over.)  He  does  not  look,  aa  if  he  would  starve 
hinutlL  But  observe,  th^  have  taken  away 
*  Qod  protect  FraucCf  to  restore  their  *  Lord  pre- 
tence the  KiMgJ*  This  is  as  they  always  were. 
Every  thing  for  themselves,  nothing  for  France. 
Poor  France !  Into  what  hands  hast  thou  thrust 
thyself !  Have  we  any  individuals  in  thii  vicinity 
wfab  were  nearly  attached  to  ny  person  1  Make 
inquiry,  and  conduct  them  to  me.  I  wish  to  be 
thorougUy  acquainted  with:  the  spirit  6f  the  times, 
and  with  the  present  state  of  afialm.  What  does 
HortensedoV* 

"Sire,*'  said  Fleuiy,  "her  house  is  still  the 
resort  of  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  wit  and 
alliance.  The  queen,  though  without  a  throne, 
IS  iiot  less  the  object  6i  the  respect  and  homage 
of  aU  Paris." 

"  She  did  a  very  foolish  thing,**  rejomed  the 
Emperor,  "  in  accepting  firom  the  BoUrbons  the 
title  of  duchess.  She  should  have  caUed  herself 
Madame  Bonaparte.  That  name  is  full  as  good 
as  any  other.  If  poor  Josephine  had  been  alive 
ahe  would  have  advised  her  better.  Was  my  de- 
ceased wife  much  regretted  1*' 

♦♦  Yes,  Sire,'*  Fleury  replied ;  "your  Majesty 
knows  how  much  she  was  honored  and  admired 
by  the  whole  French  nation.'* 

"  She  deserved  it,**  said  Napoleon.  **  ftw vras 
an  excellent  woman.  She  had  a  great. dial  of 
good  sense.  I  also  regretted  her  most  sincerely. 
The  day  when  I  hesod  of  her  death  was  ope  of 
the  most  unhappy  of  my  lifo.  Was  there  public 
mourning  for  her  1  ** 

"  No,  Sire,**  said  Fleury. .  "  Indeed,  I  think 
that  she  would  have  -been  refused  the  honors  due 
to  her  rank,  had  not  the  Emperor  Alelander  in- 
sisted that  they'  should  be  aocoirded  her.  Alex- 
ander generously  showed  himself  the  protector 
of  the  Empress,  thd  Queent  Prince  Eugene,  the 
Buke  of  Vicenza,  and  numerous  other  persons 
of  distincdon,  who  but  iat  him  would  .have  been 
persecuted.** 

"  You  love  him,  it  seemi^**  said  the  Emperot. 
"  What  is  it  supposed  the  AUies  wiU  thiidc  of 
my  return  1** 

*vlt  is  thought,**  Fleury  answesed,  *^that  Aus- 
tria  will  connect  herself,  with  your  Majesty,  and 
that  Russia  will  behold  the  diAgrace  of  the  Boui^ 
bone  without  regxet.** 

"Why  sot'*  inquired  the  Emperor. 

"  It  is  said.  Sire,**  Fleury  replied,  "  that  Alex- 
ander was  not  pleased  with  the  Bourbon  princes 
while  at  Paris.  It  was  thought  that  the  predilec- 
tion, of  Louis  for  England,  and  his  attributing  the 
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"  It  is  well  to  know  that,*'  said  the  Emperor. 
"  Has  he  seen  my  son  V* 

"  Yes,  Sire/*  said  Fleury.  "  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  he  embraced  him  with  a  tenderness 
truly  paternal,  and  exclaimed,  *  He  is  a  charming 
feUow  !     How  have  I  been  deceived  !*  " 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that  V  inquired  Napo- 
leon eageriy. 

"They  say,*'  Fleury  replied,  "that  he , had 
been  informed  that  the  young  prince  was  rickety 
and  imbecile.*' 

"Wretches!**  exclaimed  the  Emperor;  "he 
is  an  admirable  child.  He  gives  every  indication 
of  becoming  a  distinguished  character.  He  will 
be  an  honor  to  his  age.*' 

Napoleon  remained  in  Lyons  four  days.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  exultation  and  transport  in 
the  city  no  language  can  describe.  With  noble 
firanfcness  he  spoke  to  his  auditMs  of  the  perplex- 
ities and  the  errors  of  the  past. 

"  I  am  not,**  said  he,  "  altogether  blameless  for 
the  misfortunes  of  France.  I  was  forced  on,  by 
imperious  circumstances,  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
versal empire.  That  idea  I  have  renounced  for- 
ever. France  requires  repose.  It  is  not  ambition 
which  has  brought  me  back.  It  is  love  of  coun- 
try. I  could  have  preferred  the  tranquillity  of 
Elba  to  the  cares  of  a  throne,  had  I  not  known 
that  France  was  unhappy,  and  stood  in  need  of 
me.  I  am  returned  to  protect  and  defend  those 
interests  to  which  our  revolution  has  given  birth ; 
to  concur  with  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
in  a  family  compact,  which  shall  forever  preserve 
the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  Frenchmen.  It  is 
my  ambition  and  glory  to  effect  the  happiness  of 
the  great  people  from  whom  I  hold  every  thing.*' 

The  hours  passed  in  Lyons  were  not  devoted  to 
rest.  All  the  tireless  energies  of  Napoleon's 
mind  were  employed  in  reconstructing,  upon  its 
popular  basis,  the  Imperial  throne.  Decree  fol- 
lowed decree  with  a  rapidity  which  astounded  hia 
enemies,  and  which  fonned  the  flame  of  p<^»ular 
enthusiasm.  Even  the  most  envenomed  of  Na^ 
poleon^s  historians  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  these  decrees  to  the  pop- 
ular ciuse.  The  magirtrates  of  the  Emp&o  were 
restored  to  their  posts.  The  tricolored  dag  and, 
cockade  were  reinstated.  The  vainglorious  cock 
of  the  Bourbons  gave  place  on  the  flag-etaff  to  the  • 
Imperial  eagle.  AU  feudal  claims  and  titles  were 
suppressed,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  national 
domains  ccmfinned  in  their  possesflions.  The  two 
Chambers  estabUshed  by  the  Bourbons  were  die-, 
solved,  and  the  people  were  requested  to  meet» 
throughout  the  empire,  to  choose  lepresentatiyes 
for  an  extraordinary  assembly^  to  deliberate  on 
pfeient  emergencies.  These  decrees  gave-  dbnost 
liniveisal  satisfaction.  They  recognised  the  rights 
of  tiie  masses,  as  opposed  to  this  claims  of  the 
privileged  orders.  And  consequently  now,  as 
throughout  his  whole  carefr*  the  masses  sur- 
rounded Napoleon  with  their  lirt^  and  adoration. 

The  preamble  to  the  decree  diasdving  th0  Bour- 
bon Chambers  was  in  the  following  wofd4: 


jle 


his  departure.     Stepping 
addressed  them : 

<*  Lyonese !  At  the  m 
dty  to  repair  to  my  cap 
make  known  to  you  the 
your  conduct  has  inspired 
ed  foremost  in  my  affection 
displayed  the  same  attaci 
been  on  the  throne  or  in 
acter  which  distinguishes 
esteem.  At  a  period  of  gn 
return  to  consider  the  we 
tnres  and  of  your  city.     I 

These  unaffected  worde 
of  a  glowing  heart,  touche 
ing.  Thousands  of  eyes  ^ 
tremulous  with  emotion  t 
leon  pressed  on  that  night 
to  Villefranche,  where  he 
outstripping  his  army,  hi 
miles  further,  passing  Mi 
was  here  traversing  one 
peopled  regions  of  France 
thronged.  Triumphal  ai 
lage  streets.  One  contint 
companied  him  all  the  w! 
Chalons  in  the  midst  of 
storm.  Still  nearly  the  ^ 
from  the  gates,  to  meet  anc 
Emperor.  He  was  surpri 
lery  pieces  and  ammunitioi 
"They  were  sent  by  th< 
populace,  *^  to  oppose  you 
them,  and  offer  them  to  yi 

In  receiTing  the  congrai 
ities  he  said,  in  the  cours< 

"  My  court,  it  is  true,  ^ 
advocate  for  magnificenc< 
myself  A  plain  soldier's 
for  me.  I  was  fond  of  e 
gave  encouragement  to  oui 
out  magnificence  there  c 
havo  abolished,  at  Lyons, 
bility.  Nobility  is  a  chiD 
lightened  to  believe  that 
l^m  noble  and  others  not 
is  that  of  talents  and  se; 
State.    Our  laws  know  o: 

On  the  16th  he  went  I 
Autun,  and  on  the  16th 
Avalon,  encountering  con 
tude  every  step  of  his  wj 
him  was  so  exceedingly 
where  visible.  On  the  1 
journey,  in  a  simple  opei 
miles  further,  to  Auxerre 
universally  enthusiastic  ir 
cautions  for  his  personal 
cessary.  He  rode  along,  i 
accompanied  by  a  few  fi 
the  semblance  of  guards  c 

A  few  hours  after  his 
met  Marshal  Ney.  Napo 
nicest  sense  of  honor,  hi 
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The  pent-up  flood  ol 
diately  bunt  all  bour 
pereur!"  resounded, 
to  Tank.  At  that  m 
appeared  upon  the  b: 
their  eaglet,  and  the 
March. 

All  discipline  was 
diert  broke  their  nm 
toward  their  Emperc 
from  his.  carriage,  an 
The  sohUers  embrac 
of  uniTersal  shouts  i 
ficers,  in  dismay,  w 
of  the  King^s  househ 
and  fled.  The  Emp 
grass  toward  Paris, 
•oldiers  and  eitixeni 
bored. 

Pressing  rapidly  • 
who  followed  Um,  al 
ing  he  entered  Paris, 
his  carriage,  bearing 
thronged  with  excit 
with  acclamatioas. 
corde,  and  dashing  i 
oftheTuileries,  he  < 
palace  by  the  arched 
he  found  himself  sm 
of  deToted  friends,  a] 
moment  that  the  cat 
'^he  was  seized  by  th 
in  their  arms,  amidi 
a  dense  and  brittiani 
literally  above  the 
great  staircase  into  tl 
a  splendid  array  of  th 
adorned  with  a  profi 
concealed  in  the  ricl 
transports,  and  imp 
cheeks,  his  hands,  an 
each  a  scene  witnesi 

Thus  had  Napole< 
eeren  hundred  miles, 
and  had  again  ente 
^lartments  of  theTi 
asm,  from  citizens  ai 
lages,  had  greeted  h 
way.  He  had  foam 
musket,  or  to  draw  a 
he  had  invaded  a  kin 
habitants.  A  blood 
quished  all  the  arm 
had,  simply  by  the  n 
which  France  cherifl 
Bourbon  usurpers  fi 
ever  each  an  invasi< 
before!  WiU  there 
phatic  vote  in  &vor 
possibility  be  given. 
Ibe  throne  than  this 
no  monarch  ever  ei 
immediately  poured 
eigners  into  France, 
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coiaiy  assignea  mm  a  retreat  at  unent,  a  suent 
and  deserted  town  of  aristocratic  memories  and 
of  decayed  grandeur. 

The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Maria  Antoinette,  was  at  Bordeaux. 
Her  long  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  -and  her 
dreadful  sufferings,  had  moved  the  sympathies  of 
every  generous  heart.  She  was  hi  a  city  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by 
an  army  often  thousand  men.  Hearing  of  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon,  she  immediately  ordered  the  offi- 
cers to  lead  the  army  to  crush  the  audacious  ad- 
venturer. They  returned  to  her  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not 
march  against  the  Emperor.  With  the  heroism  of 
her  grandmother,  Maria  Theresa,  she  descended  to 
the  barracks,  fonned  the  soldiers  in  a  hollow  square 
around  her,  and,  with  tears  and  sobs,  harangued 
them.  The  souls  of  the  soldiers  were  moved. 
They  were  mute  with  respect  and  compassion. 
They  would  not  insult  a  noble  and  an  unfortunate 
woman.  But  they  loved  the  independence  of 
France,  and  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  mon- 
arch and  of  adopting  their  own  national  poHcy. 
Silence  was  their  only  response  to  the  affecting 
appeal.  She  then  endeavored  to  raise  some  vol- 
unteers. **  Those  of  you,**  said  she,  **  who  are 
willing  to  be  fiiithful  to  your  honor  and  your  King, 
come  out  from  your  ranks  and  say  so."  Not  a 
man  moved.  A  few  officers,  however,  raised  their 
swords,  as  if  offering  them  in  her  defense.  The 
Duchess  counted  them,  and  said,  sadly  and  in  de- 
spair, **  You  are  very  few."  She  then  exclaimed 
indignantly,  *'0  Gdd!  after  twenty  years  of 
calamity,  how  hard  it  is  to  be  again  expatriated ! 
I  have  never  ceased  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
welfore  of  my  country,  for  I  am  a  Frenchwoman. 
But  ye  are  no  longer  Frenchmen.  Go ;  retire 
from  my  sight."  One  smgle  voice  replied,  **  We 
answer  nothing.  We  know  how  to  respect  mis- 
fortune." 

The  Duchess  immediately  gave  orders  for  her 
departure.  Accompanied  by  ^e  roll  of  drums  she 
repassed  the  frowning  batteries  of  the  fort,  and, 
with  a  heart  torn  by  the  keenest  emotions,  em- 
barked on  board  an  English  sloop  of  war,  and  was 
conveyed  to  London.  From  thence  she  was  sent 
in  another  ship  to  join  her  friends  at  Ghent.  Im- 
mediately upon  her  departure  the  tricolored  ban- 
ner was  run  up  upon  battlement,  spire,  and  turret, 
and  shouts  of  **  Vive  VEmpereur  /"  resounded 
through  the  emancipated  streets.  When  Napo- 
leon heard  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  this  princess, 
whose  whole  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
was  an  unceasing  conflict  with  misfortune  and 
woe,  he  exclaimed,  **  She  it  the  only  man  of  her 
race.'' 

Her  husband,  the  I^e  d* Angouleme,  son  of 
Charles  X.,  on  the  10th  of  March  had  left  Bor- 
deaux vrith  thirteen  thousand  troops,  hoping  to 
reconquer  Lyons  and  Grenoble.  But  the  people 
rang  the  tocsin,  and  rallied  as  volunteers  from 
hill  and  valley,  from  peasant*s  hut  and  workman's 
shop.   The  soldiers  under  the  Duke  went  over  to 


xne  ijouroons  on  me  otn  oi  marcn  naa  pui>- 
lished  an  ordinance,  which  was  reiterated  by  tha 
Congress  of  the  Allies  at  Vienna  on  the  13th,  de- 
claring Napoleon  and  his  friends  outlaws,  whom 
any  one  might  shoot.  Napoleon,  declining  to  di»* 
honor  himself  by  engaging  in  this  infamous  vrar 
of  assassination,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
General  Grouchy,  who  held  the  Duke  a  prisoner : 

* '  The  ordinance  of  the  King  of  the  6th  of  March, 
end  the  convention  signed  at  Vienna,  would  waiw 
rant  me  to  treat  the  Duke  d*Angoul^e  as  this 
ordinance  and  this  declaration  would  willingij 
treat  me  and  my  family.  But,  persevering  in  the 
resolution  which  had  induced  me  to  order  that  the 
members  of  the  Bourbon  family  might  freely  de* 
part  from  France,  my  wish  is  that  the  Duke  d' An- 
gouleme be  conducted  to  Cette,  where  he  shall  b« 
embarked,  and  that  you  watch  over  his  safety, 
and  protect  him  from  all  ill  treatment.  You  will 
only  be  careful  to  keep  the  funds  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  public  treasury,  and  to  demand  of 
the  Duke  d* Angouleme  his  promise  to  restore  the 
crown  diamonds,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
nation." 

Queen  Hortense  and  her  two  children,  one  of 
them  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  were  at  the 
Tuileries  to  welcome  Napoleon.  Hortense  and 
her  noble  brother  Eugene  were  cherished  with 
tender  affection  by  their  illustrious  father.  Napo- 
leon devoted  a  few  moments  to  the  full  flow  of 
joy  and  affection.  He  then,  with  his  accustom- 
ed energy— «n  energy  which  ever  amazed  those 
around  him — devoted  the  rest  of  the  night  to  ex- 
pediting orders,  re-arranging  the  government,  and 
composing  his  cabinet.  **  When  engaged  in  moo- 
tal  occupation,"  says  Caulaincourt,  **  he  neither 
felt  fetigue  nor  the  want  of  sleep.  He  used  to 
say  that  twenty-two  hours  out  of  tweety-four 
ought  to  be  usefully  employed." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  garden  of 
the  court^yard,  the  staircases,  the  saloons,  wers 
thronged  by  multitudes,  in  the  delirium  of  excito- 
ment  and  joy.  The  Emperor  was  frequently 
called  for,  and  occasionally  made  his  appearance 
at  the  window,  when  he  was  received  with  frantie 
acclamations  and  clapping  of  hands.  The  gren- 
adiov  of  Elba,  who  in  twenty  days  bad  marched 
seven  hundred  miles,  arrived  during  the  night,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  Inhere 
but  a  few  months  before  hostile  battalions  had 
shouted  their  insulting  triumphs,  and  had  encir^ 
cled  with  their  bayonets  the  usurping  Bourbons. 
Every  moment  regiments  from  a  distance  were 
marching  into  Paris,  with  unfiiried  banners  and 
exultant  music,  till  the  whole  neighborhood  of  ths 
palace  was  covered  with  troops.  As  these  de> 
voted  bands  successively  arrived,  they  were  re^ 
ceived  by  citizens  and  soldiers  with  shouts  of 
welcome,  which  reverberated  long  and  loud 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Emperor,  attended  by  an 
immense  retinue  of  staff-officers,  descended  the 
great  stairs  of  the  Tuileries  to  review  the  troops. 
As  he  rode  along  the  lines  a  burst  of  entbusisim 


Spain,  dared  not  abandon  tm  blockade  ot 
and  the  French  porta ;  he  therefore  dis] 
Nelson,  as  the  bravest  and  moat  akillful 
Heateoants,  to  watch,  punue,  and,  if  poaai 
■troy  the  French  armament.  Nelaoo,  aucc 
Xy  reinforced  by  lixteen  sail  of  the  line, 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard^  and  hastened  ai 
enemy  withoat  any  cert^  indication  o 
course.  After  touching^  at  Corsica,  abei 
behind  by  Bonaparte,  anid  eMsmning  the  S 
seas,  he  letomed  to  Naples  en  the  16th  o 
arf,  1798,  discooiaged  by  a  fruitless  sear< 
in  want  of  stoves  and  amnranition.  Whil( 
the  rqxnts  of  the  English  cansols  in  Sic 
prised  him  of  the  conquest  of  Malta  by  the  I 
with  the  sobsequent  departure  of  the  fleet  i 
as  thai  island  was  reduced^  and  direct 
thoughts  toward  Egypt 

T^  intrigues  of  Lady  Hamilton,  aninu 
her  double  attachment  to  the  Qaeen  and 
SOD,  obtained  from  the  court  of  Naples,  m 
standing  theiY  avowed  neutrality,  all  the  si 
necessary  for  the  English  squadron  befoi 
resumed  their  dangerous  cruise.  In  a  fot 
Nelson  was  ready  to  put  to  sea ;  he  touc 
Sardinia,  coasted  the  shores  of  the  Pelopoi 
searched  the  Levant  in  its  full  extent,  dis{ 
smaU  vessels  to  look  into  the  road  of  Alex 
vrfaere  Ae  Frendk  had  not  yet  appeared,  tn 
Mie  Egyptian  sea,  sailed  along  one  side  of 
while  the  Republican  fleet  passed  by  on  tlM 
oaane  close  to  Malta,  vainly  interrogated  eve 
or  boat  coming  from  the  Archipelago,  learn 
there  was  already  aa  outcry  against  him  a 
for  his  dilatoriness  or  incapacity -(acoa 
which  redoubled  hie  anxiety),  exdaimed  i 
the  winds,  cvovrded  additional  sail,  braved  < 
oai  tempests,  and  finally,  on  the  let  of  ^ 
at  early  dawn,  discovered  the  naked  masti 
Frendi  fleet  at  anchor  m  the  Bay  of  Abouj 
leagues  from  AJexaadria,  and  close  to  the 
oftheNUe. 

Bonaparte  had  already  diseoibarked  th* 
aad  marched  across  the  desert  toward  Oairo 
miial  Brueys  commanded  the  fleet,  which  c 
ed  of  seventeen  large  men-of-war,  four  h 
and  a  great  number  of  lighter  vessels.  £v 
stant  he  expected  the  appearance  of  the  i 
sqoa^on.  His  superioti^  in  the  number  o 
and  wvight  of  metal,  in  the  equalized  qua 
his  crews,  would,  under  any  other  circumst 
have  induced  him  to  seek  aa  encounter  wil 
sen  in  the  open  sea,  and  dispute  the  sever 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  naval  battles  ai 
ject  to  casualties,  which  the  positive  instm 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  .objects  of  the  expi 
forbade  him  to  encounter.  The  French  fl* 
once  the  support  and  arsenal  of  the  land 
constituted  the  sole  base  of  their  operations 
destruction  of  this  fleet  deprived  them  o; 
only  means  of  communication  and  hope  of  s 
They  had  no  other  bridge  between  Franc 
^STpt'  1*0  expose  the  ships,  therefore,  to 
•troyed  in  open  sea^  wookl  be  to  betray  { 
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yicioiyt  out  lor  aeain.  un  every  aecK  me  cap- 
tains, the  officers,  the  gunners  feU  successively  at 
their  posts,  and  left  nothing  to  the  English  but 
lifeless  bodies  and  enormous  funeral  piles.  Ad- 
miral Brueys,  severely  wounded  by  an  early  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot,  remained  erect  on  the  poop 
of  his  flag-ship,  the  Oricntf  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  his  staff,  and  invoking  death  to  cover 
his  misfortune.  A  caimon  ball  from  the  Vanguard 
cut  him  in  two ;  still  with  his  dying  hands  he  op- 
posed the  action  of  those  who  would  have  carried 
him  below.  **No!  no!**  exclaimed  he;  **a 
French  admiral  ought  to  die  upon  his  quarter- 
deck." His  flag-captain,  Gasa-Bianca,  fell  a  mo- 
ment after  on  the  body  of  his  chief.  The  Orient^ 
deprived  of  her  commander,  still  fought  as  if  of 
her  own  accord.  Nelson  fell,  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  splinter;  the  blood  covered  his  face, 
and  the  skin  of  his  forehead  falling  over  his  re- 
maining eye,  plunged  him  in  total  darkness,  which 
for  a  moment  he  conceived  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
death. 

Confident  of  the  victory,  hut  believing  his  hurt 
to  be  mortal,  he  summoned  the  chaplain  of  the 
Vanguardf  and  charged  him  to  deliver  his  last  re- 
membrances to  his  family.  A  moment  of  terrible 
and  anxious  silence  pervaded  the  ship  while  the 
surgeon  probed  the  wound.  A  cry  of  joy  burst 
from  every  mouth  when  they  declared  that  it  was 
only  superficial,  and  that  the  conqueror  would  be 
preserved  to  his  country.  Night  had  fallen  for 
about  three  hours,  but  was  unheeded  in  the  fury 
of  the  combat  and  the  reflected  light  of  the  can- 
nonading. The  French  ships  were  silenced,  one 
by  one,  for  want  of  hands  to  man  the  guns.  They 
drifted  from  their  cables  toward  the  shore,  or  found- 
ered on  the  rocks.  The  Orientj  in  flames  above, 
■till  fired  from  her  lower  decks,  ready  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  impending  conflagration,  hastened 
and  excited  by  the  freshenuig  of  the  night-breeze. 
The  English  ships  ceased  to  respond,  and  retired 
to  a  distance  to  escape  the  vortex  of  the  inevitable 
explosion.  Captain  Dupetit-Thouars,  command- 
ing the  TonnarU,  never  slackened  his  fire  for  a  mo- 
ment at  sight  of  this  disaster.  He  no  longer  fought 
for  glory  or  life,  but  for  immortality.  One  arm 
carried  ofl*  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  both  legs  broken 
by  grape,  he  called  upon  his  crew  to  swear  never 
to  strike  his  flag,  and  to  throw  his  body  overboard, 
that  even  his  remains  might  not  become  captive 
to  the  English.  The  TonnatUt  as  well  as  the 
Franklin^  covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  officers, 
became,  in  a  short  time,  little  better  than  floating 
corpses. 

The  increasing  flames  of  the  Orient  served  to 
light  the  entire  bay,  covered  with  the  relics  of 
battle.  The  sailors  of  this  vessel  flung  themselves 
from  the  port-holes  into  the  sea,  and  clung  to 
broken  masts  and  yards,  in  the  hope  of  floating  on 
ahore.  They  implored  their  commandant,  Gasa- 
Bianca,  who  was  covered  with  wounds,  to  allow 
them  to  save  him.  Whether  he  wts  unable  to 
move  his  shattered  limbs,  or  was  st<Hcally  determ- 
ined not  to  survive  the  loss  of  his  shtp»  Casa*Bi- 


years  oia,  wno  naa  Deen^moncea,  oy  amecnon  wr 
his  father,  to  embark  with  him.  The  brave  boy, 
embracing  the  body  of  his  parent,  rensted  their 
prayers  and  efibrts,  and  preferred  death  in  Htm 
arms  of  him  who  had  given  him  life. 

The  catastrophe,  which  now  approached  rapidly, 
compelled  the  generous  sailors  to  leave  the  melan- 
choly group.  The  OrierU  blew  up  at  eleven  o'clock, 
with  an  explosion  which  made  the  land  of  Egypt 
tremble  to  Rosetta,  and  with  a.  burst  of  flame  that 
long  illuminated  the  surrounding  horizon.  Her 
masts,  spars,  rigging,  timbers,  and  cannon,  fell 
down  in  a  storm  of  fire  into  the  bay,  like  frag>- 
ments  from  heaven,  bursting  in  a  counter-blow 
among  the  human  combatants.  The  rising  sun 
discovered  nothing  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  but  the 
hulls  of  stranded  or  burning  vessek  scattered  t\ 
the  mercy  of  the  heaving  swell.  The  fleet  of  Nel- 
son himself,  dismasted,  and  almost  without  sails, 
could  with  diflliculty  move  away  from  the  scene 
of  action.  Two  of  his  ships,  which  had  sustain- 
ed  little  damage,  secured  the  spoils  of  the  night 
Several  French  captains  ran  their  vessels  ashore, 
and  burned  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  French  army,  from 
that  moment,  beoune  prisoners  in  the  Egypt  they 
had  conquered.  The  subsequent  capitulation  of 
that  army  may  be  considered  the  second  victory 
of  Nelson.  Fortune  refruied  to  give  all  to  a  sin- 
gle nation.  To  one  she  assigned  the  land,  to  the 
other  the  sea. 

Thia  victory  of  Nelson  is  admitted  by  theFrendi 
historians  who  witnessed  it  to  have  been  the  most 
complete  that  had  ever  been  won  at  sea  since  the 
invention  of  gunpowder.  He  was  indebted  for  it 
to  his  bold  attack,  and  the  immobility  of  the  fleet 
of  Brueys.  The  heroic  defense  of  that  fleet  at 
anchor  shows  how  they  would  have  fought  had 
they  been  under  sail.  They  were  not  beaten, 
but  immolated ;  in  their  sacrifice  they  bore  with 
them  thousands  of  their  enemies,  and  obtained 
for  the  French  navy  respect  equivalent  to  the 
gloiy  of  victory. 

Nelson,  after  returning  thanks  to  the  God  of 
battles,  occupied  eighteen  days  in  the  repairs  of 
his  squadron  before  he  was  ready  to  put  to  sea. 
Fast-sailing  vessels  carried  home  intelligence  of 
the  triumph.  Scarcely  cured  of  his  wound,  he 
returned  to  Naples  to  enjoy  his  victory  in  the  de-> 
lirium  of  love.  The  royal  frmily,  restored  to  eatt* 
fidence,  received  him  in  the  bay  as  a  saviour,  and 
conducted  him  in  joyful  procession  to  the  palace. 
Lady  Hamilton,  overpowered  by  emotion,  fainted 
in  the  boat,  and  was  carried  inanimate  to  his  feet. 
She  speedily  advocated  the  departure  of  the  court 
with  all  the  ascendency  she  possessed  over  the 
mind  of  Nelson.  The  French  were  approaching, 
the  royal  family  contemplated  flight,  and  the  pop* 
ulace  watched  their  movements  narrowly. 

TRAFALGAR. 
Nelson   appeared  before  Cadiz,  and  learned 
with  transports  of  joy  that  Yilleneuve  was  still 
there.    He  eitablished  his  cruising  ground  at  a 


out  of  sight,  and  to  encourage  the  sailing  of  the 
combined  fleet  bj  the  appearance  of  an  open  sea. 
While  waiting  the  approach  of  the  decisive  hour, 
Nelson  animated  his  officers  and  crews  with  emo- 
tions of  loyalty,  glory,  and  impatience,  in  expect- 
ation of  the  impending  combat.  His  orders  were 
few,  his  tactics  simple ;  they  were  to  engage  in  two 
Unes,  with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight  ships. 

The  only  mancBUvre  recommended  to  his  cap- 
tains was  to  cut  the  opposing  line  at  about  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  sail  from  the  admiral*s  flag,  while 
he  fell  upon  the  centre,  and  the  leading  vessels 
engaged  the  head.  **  But  as  the  smoke  of  the 
broadsides,"  he  added,  in  his  order  of  the  day, 
««may  hide  the  signals  and  prevent  them  from 
being  clearly  understood,  every  captain  of  a  ship 
will  be  sure  to  do  right  in  engaging  whatever 
▼essel  of  the  enemy  he  finds  the  closest  to  his 
own.*'  He  concluded  by  issuing  an  order  that 
the  name  of  every  officer,  sailor,  or  marine,  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  battle,  should  be  immediately 
communicated  to  him,  that,  being  transmitted 
without  delay  to  England,  they  might  become 
subjects  of  national  gratitude. 

At  daybreak  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  frigates 
stationed  by  Nelson  between  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  his  own  position,  announced  by  signal  that 
the  combined  fleet  had  issued  from  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz.  From  hour  to  hour  they  indicated  also 
the  course  taken  by  the  enemy,  who  appeared 
undecided  whether  to  incline  toward  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  or  to  steer  boldly  into  the  open  sea. 
Toward  evening,  a  heavy  gale  from  the  south- 
west seemed  to  alter  their  movements,  and  com- 
pel them  to  tack  about,  so  as  to  return  to  Gadii. 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  was  evident  they  in- 
tended to  keep  this  retreat  open  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. Nelson  passed  alternately  from  hope  to 
disappointment  as  the  varying  signals  were  re- 
ported to  him.    The  night  closed  in  uncertainty. 

Traversing  his  quarter-deck  with  the  earliest 
dawn,  the  first  signals  of  his  frigsies  whidi  were 
discernible  informed  him  that  the  combined  fleet 
was  still  at  sea,  and  steering  toward  the  north. 
His  anxiety  increased,  and  be  hoisted  all  sail, 
hastening  obliquely  in  the  same  direction.  At 
sunrise.  Captain  Blackwood,  of  the  Euryalu9j  a 
particular  friend  of  the  admiral,  made  a  telegraphic 
signal  that  Villeneuve  had  changed  his  course, 
and  was  now  inclining  toward  the  south  and  the 
Straits.  **  And  that  is  exactly  what  he  shall  not 
do,  if  Nelson  can  prevent  it,"  said  he.  The  En- 
glish admiral,  having  inserted  this  paragraph  in 
his  journal,  re-entered  his  cabin. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  sun,  which  rose  from 
a  misty  but  calm  horizon,  striking  upon  the  lofty 
•ails  of  the  combined  fleet,  made  them  appear  suc- 
cessively through  the  haze,  and  exhibited  to  the 
sight  of  Nelson  and  his  crews  the  extended  line 
of  Villeneuve,  consisting  of  forty-two  men-of-war 
and  eight  frigates.  A  distance  of  eight  leagues 
separated  the  rival  armaments;  a  light  breeze 
swelled  their  sails.  A  heavy  sea,  with  a  long 
swell  but  without  foam,  beat  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessels  with  sullen  murmurs,  soon  to  be  over- 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  October,  a  hap- 
py anniversary  in  the  family  of  Nelson.  On  that 
same  day  and  hour,  his  uncle  and  eariy  patron. 
Captain  Suckling,  had  signalized  his  career  by 
a  gallant  combat,  in  which  four  French  vessels 
were  made  prizes.  Nelson  partook  of  the  super- 
stition common  to  all  great  men,  who  feel  and 
understand  more  strongly  than  others  can  the 
vast  disproportion  between  their  actual  weakness 
and  the  great  deeds  they  are  permitted  by  Prov^ 
idence  to  accomplish.  Anniversaries  are,  to  ele- 
vated minds,  a  compelled  acknowledgment  of  the 
controlling  interference  of  the  Divine  power  in 
human  a&in.  Nelson  partook  of  this  religious 
sentiment  peculiar  to  true  heroes ;  he  felt  assured 
of  victory,  since  chance  had  offered  him  battle  on 
a  day  so  fortunate  in  the  annals  of  his  race. 

While  the  English  fleet  was  hastening  under 
a  crowd  of  canvas  to  diminish  the  distance  which 
divided  it  from  the  enemy — ^Nelson,  in  the  Vic- 
tory, leading  one  column,  and  Collingwcod,  in 
the  Royal  Sotereign,  at  the  head  of  the  other — 
the  admiral  descended  once  more  to  his  cabin, 
and  inscribed  the  following  prayer  in  his  private 
journal: 

'*  May  the  great  God,  whom  I  wonhip,  grant 
to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in 
general,  a  great  and  glorious  victory ;  and  may 
no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it ;  and  may 
humanity,  after  victory,  be  the  predominant  fea- 
ture in  the  British  fleet.  For  myself  individual- 
ly, I  oomnut  my  Hfe  to  Him  who  made  me,  and 
may  his  blessing  light  upon  my  endeavon  for 
serving  my  country  ^hfuily.  To  Him  I  resign 
myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is  intrusted  to 
me  to  defend.    Amen!  Amen!  Amen!'* 

After  thus  committing  his  life  to  the  hands  of 
his  Creator,  the  thoughts  of  Nelson  returned  to 
her  who,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  for  happiness 
or  remorse,  had  ruled  his  destiny,  and  whose 
imago  at  that  moment  stepped  between  him  and 
death.  He  hastily  penned  the  following  note,  in 
the  form  of  a  testament^  or  last  request  to  his 
country : 

**  October  the  twenty-first,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  five,  in  sight  of  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  distant  about  ten  miles. 

"Whereas,  the  eminent  services  of  Emma 
Hamilton,  widow  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  have  been  of  the  very  great- 
est  seiViee  to  our  king  and  country,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, without  her  receiving  any  reward  from  either 
our  king  or  country — first,  that  she  obtained  the 
King  of  Spain's  letter,  in  1796,  to  his  brother, 
the  King  of  Naples,  acquainting  him  of  his  in- 
tention to  declare  war  against  England,  from 
which  letter  the  ministry  sent  out  orden  to  then 
Sir  John  Jervis  to  strike  a  stroke,  if  opportunity 
offered,  against  either  the  arsenals  of  Spain  or 
her  fleets.  That  neither  of  these  was  done  is  not 
the  fault  of  Lady  Hamilton.  The  opportunity 
might  have  been  offered.  Secondly^  the  British 
fleet  under  my  command  could  never  have  re- 
turned the  second  time  to  Egypt,  had  not  Lady 
Hamilton's  influence  with  the  Queen  of  Naples 


any  port  in  Sicily.  We  put  into  Syncuae.  and 
received  eveiy  sopply,  went  to  Egypt,  and  de< 
stroyed  the  French  fleet  Could  I  have  rewarded 
these  services,  I  would  not  now  call  upon  my 
country ;  but  as  that  has  not  been  in  my  power, 
I  leave  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  therefore,  a  leg- 
acy to  my  king  and  country,  that  they  will  give 
her  an  ample  provision  to  maintain  her  rank  in 
life.  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my  coun- 
try my  adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nelson  Thomp- 
son, and  I  desire  she  will  use  in  future  the  name 
of  Nelson  only.  These  are  the  only  favora  I  ask 
of  my  king  and  country  at  this  moment  when  I 
am  going  to  fight  their  battle.  May  God  bless 
my  king  and  country,  and  all  those  whom  I  hold 
deu.  My  relations  it  is  needless  to  mention ; 
they  will,  of  course,  be  amply  provided  for. 

**  Nblsoh  and  Bbomtb. 

*  Witness— Hehsy  Blacewoos. 
T.  M.  HAaDY." 

Having  bestowed  the  necessary  attenlioa  on 
those  he  expected  to  survive  him,  Nelson  return- 
ed to  his  quarter-deck,  and  stood  there,  surround- 
ed by  his  most  attached  companions  in  arms,  with 
•very  thought  now  concentrated  on  the  approach- 
ing enemy.  He  appeared  to  be  calm  and  serious, 
presenting  a  contrast  to  his  usual  gay  and  ani- 
mated manner  at  the  commencement  of  an  action. 
He  was  no  longer  the  fiery  warrior  of  Aboukir, 
communicating  a  portion  ^  his  own  ardent  soul 
to  the  thunder  of  his  broadsides. 

The  combined  fleet  advanced  in  close  order, 
with  a  determination  and  speed  which  rapidly  ^ 
zninished  the  intervening  distance,  and  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  certainty  of  immediate  battle. 
Nelson  felt  equally  confident  of  victory  to  his 
country  and  death  for  himself.  He  spoke  fireely 
of  the  expected  result  in  conversation  with  his  o^ 
fioers.  **  How  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  take  or  destroy  V  demanded 
he  of  his  ficiend  Blackwood.  ^  Twelve  or  fifteen,*' 
replied  the  gallant  captain.  "  That  will  not  do," 
fetoited  NelsoB ;  «« less  than  twenty  will  not  sat- 
ftify  me." 

A  few  minutes  before  the  two  fleets  were  witiiin 
mige,  Nelson,  who  had  reserved  for  the  last  mo- 
ment the  signal  of  encouragement  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  issue  to  his  sailors,  and  eagerly  expected 
by  them,  exhibited  fhxn  the  mast-head  of  the  Ftc- 
tory  his  memorable  word  of  battle,  embracing  in 
one  diort  sentence  the  grand  emotions  which  lead 
the  brave  to  rush  fearlessly  on  to  death-^patriot- 
ism,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  confidence  of  triumph. 
The  signal  ran  thuy :  *'  Enoland  xxpbcts  that 

nviRY  MAlf  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY." 

A  cry  of  enthusiastic  admiration  burst  from 
every  deck  as  these  words  became  legible.  The 
eoul  of  Nelson,  inspired  by  the  sense  of  duty,  ap- 
pealed to  those  under  him  through  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  animated  himself.  He  was  undep* 
stood  and  answered.  Every  officer  and  sailor  m 
the  fleet  responded  to  the  call,  with  the  fullest 
confidence  in  their  leader.    We  may  parallel  this 


is  mutually  characterised.  *'  Soldiers !"  said  Na- 
poleon, '*  from  the  summit  of  those  Pyr^^i^^s  ^oiij 
ages  are  looking  down  upon  you."  *<  England," 
said  Nelson,  addressing  his  hardy  mariners  by 
signal,  **  England  expects  every  man  io  do  hie 
duty."  In  the  one  case,  the  appeal  is  made  to 
gloiy,  in  the  other  to  patriotism.  The  English- 
man can  not  separate  his  own  feme  from  that  of 
his  country.  The  Frenchman  combats  for  the 
applause  of  the  whole  world.  Renown  intoxi- 
cates the  one,  duty  is  sufficient  for  the  other. 
Posterity  wiU  jud^  both  according  to  their  en- 
dowments and  deeds. 

**And  now,"  exclaimed  Nelson,  as  his  ear 
caught  the  acclamations  with  which  his  signal 
was  received,  **  I  can  do  no  more.  May  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  all  things  decide  the  event 
according  to  His  will  and  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
I  thank  Him  humbly  for  this  great  occasion  of 
discharging  my  duty." 

He  wore  embroidered  upon  his  usual  uniform 
the  stars  of  the  four  orders  with  which  he  had 
been  decorated  by  his  own  and  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. These  ornaments  pc^nted  him  out  as 
a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  riflemen  posted  in  the 
tops  of  the  French  vessels.  The  officers  upon 
the  deck  of  his  ship  trembled  for  the  life  of  their 
commander,  who  thus  exposed  himself  to  a  pre- 
meditated aim,  and  whiFpered  to  each  other  an 
anxious  desire  that  some  one  should  entreat  him 
to  cover  them.  No  one  was  found  bold  enough 
to  do  so.  It  was  remembered  that  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  indignantly  rejected  a  similar 
proposal.  ** No!  no!"  he  replied;  *' in  honor  I 
gained,  and  in  honor  I  will  die  with  them !" 

It  was  merely  suggested  to  him  that  his  posi- 
tion as  commander-in-chief  was  too  important  to 
the  success  of  the  day  to  justify  him  in  running 
the  gauntlet  through  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
ships  by  leading  the  van,  and  that  by  shortening 
sail  he  might  sufier  the  Leviathan,  which  follow- 
ed the  Victary,  to  pass  to  the  front  and  receive 
thefirstfire.  *•  Let  it  be  so,"  exclaimed  he ;"  let 
the  Liviathan  go  ahead  of  us  if  she  can."  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  his  flag  captain,  Hardy, 
to  crowd  more  sail,  and  burst  like  a  tempest  upon 
the  French  line.  His  captains  then  quitted  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Victory ,  and  each  repaired  to 
his  own  vessel.  On  talung  leave  of  them,  he 
pressed  Captain  Blackwood  warmly  by  the  hand, 
who  assured  him  by  anticipation  of  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. *'  Adieu,  Blackwood,"  said  he ;  **  may  God 
bless  you ;  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn led  by  Admiral  CoUingwood,  his  second  in 
command,  distant  from  his  own  about  half  a  mile, 
brdce  the  line  of  the  combined  fleets.  CoUing- 
wood's  flag-ship,  the  Royal  Swertign,  singled 
out  the  three-decker,  the  Santa  Anna,  engaged 
her  at  close  quarters,  and  was  soon  enveloped  in 
his  own  and  the  enemy *s  fire.  ^*  Look ! "  exclaim- 
ed Nelson,  with  exulting  joy,  **  see  how  that  galr 
Uat  fellow,  CoUingwood,  carries  his  sh^  into  ac- 


tue  opaniBu  commanuer  lo  irj,  uj  aoiBimg  a 
crowd  of  sail,  to  tear  himself  from  the  at- 
taching bowsprit,  even  though  his  own  prow 
should  be  carried  away  along  with  it.  But  the 
sails  of  the  huge  Spaniard  were  by  this  time  so 
torn  by  shot,  and  her  masts  so  completely  dis- 
abled, that  she  lay  like  a  helpless  log,  the  mere 
sport  of  the  waves,  and  fl^  butt  for  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Villeneuve  saw  his  best  officers  and  600 
of  his  crew  perish  around  him.  His  masts  fell 
overboard  in  succession,  carrying  away  shrouds, 
tops,  yards,  rigging,  and  every  vestige  of  his  sails. 
At  this  moment  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  dissipated 
the  thick  mantle  of  smoke  whii^h  concealed  firom 
the  unfortunate  admiral  the  state  of  the  battle  in 
other  quarters.  He  saw  at  least  one  half  of  his 
fleet,  motionless  spectators  of  the  destruction  of 
the  rest.  He  made  signals  to  them  to  hasten  in- 
stantly into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  These  ships 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  change  defeat  to  vic- 
tory. Either  they  misunderstood  or  intention- 
ally disobeyed  his  orders,  and  continued  to  steer, 
as  if  by  chance,  wherever  the  breeze  directed, 
without  fixed  object,  and  as  fu  from  the  scene 
of  action  as  they  could  possibly  remove  themselves. 
Villeneuve,  seeing  the  Biuentaur  dismasted,  strip- 
ped like  a  pontoon,  and  on  the  point  of  sinking, 
called  in  vain  upon  his  own  crew,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Trinidada^  to  lower  a  boat,  that  he  might 
fly  in  person  to  the  reserve,  and  force  them  into 
the  combat.  The  boats  suspended  from  the  poop, 
shattered  by  bullets,  foundered  when  they  reached 
the  water :  his  vessel,  completely  silenced,  emitted 
from  her  port-holes  empty  smoke  in  place  of  deadly 
broadsides.  A  long-boat  from  the  English  line-of- 
battle  shijp  Mars  approached  without  opposition  to 
save  the  relics  of  the  crew  and  to  receive  the  ad- 
miral. Villeneuve,  unable  to  find  a  ball  in  this 
storm  of  iron  and  lead  to  terminate  his  existence, 
but.  reserved  by  still  heavier  misfortune  for  sui- 
cide, surrendered  at  last,  when  he  had  neither  a 
cannon  under  his  hand  nor  a  plank  beneath  his 
feet.  The  English  received  him  as  an  enemy 
disarmed,  with  the  respect  due  to  his  calamity 
and  his  courage.  The  Spanish  admiral's  ship, 
the  Santitnma  Trinidada,  abandoned  by  her 
seven  companions  of  the  same  nation,  struck  her 
colors  after  fours  hours  of  determined  but  solitary 
resistance.  At  the  sight  of  the  English  ensign 
floating  above  this  colossus,  the  remains  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  made  all  sail  and  fled  toward 
the  roads  of  Cadiz. 

As  soon  as  the  two  admirals  had  surrendered, 
the  English  fell  with  their  disengaged  and  victo- 
rious ships  on  the  remains  of  the  enemy's  centre, 
still  equal  to  cope  with  them  in  numbers  and 
weight  of  metal.  Again  they  broke  the  line  by 
an  irresistible  attack,  and,  cutting  it  up  into  de- 
tached squadrons,  engaged  in  a  succession  of  sin- 
gle combats.  In  these,  each  individual  captain, 
actuated  by  weakness  or  despair,  distinguished 
himself  by  timidity  or  hardihood,  and  tamidied 
or  adorned  his  personal  character  without  a  hope 
of  serving  the  public  cause,  but  anxious  only  to 


one  aner  ine  ouier  on  ine  poop,  saiTenaerea  oniy 
when  her  decks  were  strewed  with  400  slain.  The 
Pluton,  commanded  by  Captain  Cosmao,  was  on 
the  point  of  boarding  the  Jtfars,  the  vanquisher 
of  the  Bucentaurt  and  of  delivering  Vilkiienve, 
who  was  a  prisoner  on  board  that  vessel,  when 
two  of  her  masts  fell  under  the  fire  of  three  other 
English  ships  advancing  to  the  xescne  of  their 
companion.  The  rear-admiral  Magon,  the  Achil- 
les of  the  combined  fleet,  hastening  to  anticipate 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  when  hu  own  line  gave 
way  at  their  approach,  fell  upon  the  English  Tom^ 
nant^  of  eigh^-four  guns,  plunged  his  bowsprit 
into  her  main-shrouds,  and  rushed  upon  her  for»* 
castle,  at  the  head  of  his  boarders ;  but  the  broad- 
sides from  two  heavy  ships,  one  on  each  side, 
overwhekned  him  with  an  iron  storm,  and  forced 
him  to  retire  upon  his  own  poop  behind  a  rampaxt 
of  dead.  Three  times,  with  his  boarding  hatdict 
in  his  hand,  he  drove  back  the  English  who  had 
gained  half  the  deck,  and  three  times  hurled  them 
from  his  bulwarks  into  the  sea.  Struck  by  a  6t»- 
eayan*  in  the  right  arm,  he  fought  wkh  his  left. 
A  second  shot  broke  his  leg;  he  was  then  taken 
between  decks  to  stanch  the  blood ;  but  the  rents 
in  the  sides  of  the  FluUm  allowed  the  showers  of 
grape  to  penetrate  even  into  this  refuge  of  the 
wounded :  a  ball  entered  his  breast,  and  he  fell 
dead  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters.  His  death 
was  the  signal  for  the  surrender  of  his  vesseL 
Eight  others  struck  at  the  same  time. 

Admiral  Gravina,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  squadron,  fell  mortally  wounded  while 
defending  his  ship,  the  Prince  of  ilthirtcs,  with 
the  characteristic  courage  of  his  race.  The  crew 
of  the  AchiUey  thelast  of  Villeneuve's  fleet,  who 
still  resisted  with  the  fury  of  despair,  had  allowed 
her  upper  decks  to  take  fire  durii^  the  combat 
Their  whole  attention  engrossed  with  dealing  de- 
struction on  the  enemy,  they  had  entirely  neglect- 
ed their  own  impending  fete.  The  flames  in- 
creased beyond  their  power  to  subdue  them ;  in- 
stant explosion  threatened,  and  the  English  ships 
withdrew  to  a  distance  to  escape  from  the  conse* 
quences.  The  crew  of  the  Achille  stiU  continued 
firing,  and  casting  into  the  sea  some  spars,  bul- 
warks, and  floating  portions  of  their  vessel,  pre- 
pared at  the  last  moment  to  jump  overboard  and 
cling  to  them.  In  a  few  moments  the  AehUU 
blew  up,  like  an  exploding  volcano,  in  the  vacant 
space,  and  became  the  voluntary  tomb  of  600 
brave  men.  The  English  mariners  &ithfuUy 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Nelson — ^allowed  their  anger 
to  cease  with  opposition,  and  instantly  lowered 
their  boats  to  resue  their  drowning  enemies.  This 
sudden  thunderbolt  terminated  the  battle  in  the 
centre  of  the  contending  squadrons. 

Rear-admiral  Dumanoir — who  might  still  have 
struck  a  blow,  if  not  with  success,  at  least  with 
honor— hauled  off  from  the  head  of  the  line  with 
his  four  splendid  ships,  which  had  not  been  en- 
gaged ;  he  fired  a  few  useless  broadsides  as  he 


*  A  bUcayan  Is  a  particular  kind  oflong  mosket,  whlek 
carries  so  iron b«U— Ta. 
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fling  me  overboard,"  said  he  to  Hardy ;  "  I  wish 
to  repose  with  my  family  in  the  church-yaid  of 
my  native  village-Hinless/*  he  added,  thiiddng  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  "  my  king  and  country  may 
be  pleased  to  order  otherwise.  But,  above  all,  my 
dear  Hardy,"  continued  he,  with  a  burst  of  tender 
regard,  increased  by  the  near  prospect  of  eternal 
separation,  **  take  care  of  Lady  Hamilton !  Hardy, 
watch  over  the  unfortunate  Lady  Hamilton !" 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  as  if  to  receive  from 
his  friend  a  pledge  that  his  last  wishes  should  be 
fidthfully  executed,  '*  Embrace  me.  Hardy,"  he 
said.  Hardy  bent  forward  and  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek.  <*  It  is  well,"  added  Nelson ;  **  I  am  now 
satisfied.  Thank  God,  I  havb  done  my  duty  !" 
Hardy,  seeing  his  eyelids  close,  remained  a  mo- 
ment longer  watching  his  failing  respiration,  in- 
clined once  more  toward  him,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead.  "Who  is  that  t"  inquired  Nelson, 
opening  his  eyes.  *'  It  is  Hardy,  who  takes  leave 
of  you,"  replied  the  captain.  **  God  bless  you, 
Hardy,"  murmured  the  dying  admiral,  endeavor- 
ing  to  recognize  the  features  of  his  friend .  Hardy 
returned  to  his  post,  and  saw  him  no  more  in  life. 

The  chaplain  knelt  in  prayer  by  the  side  of  his 
cot.  Nelson  saw,  and  made  a  sign  that  he  recog- 
nized him.  **  Doctor,"  said  he,  '*  I  have  not  been 
a  very  great  sinner."  Then,  after  a  long  silence, 
**  Remember,"  he  added,  "  I  bequeath  Lady  Ham- 
ilton, and  my  little  daughter  Horatia,  to  my  coun- 
try." He  then  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep,  while  his 
lips  uttered  inarticulate  sounds,  in  which  the 
names  of  Emma,  Horatia,  and  his  country  were 
partly  distinguishable.  Then,  raising  himself 
with  a  final  effort,  he  repeated  three  times  the  last 
words  of  his  memorable  signal,  **  Thank  God,  / 
have  done  my  duty  /"  Immediately  afterward  he 
expired,  as  he  had  lived,  a  noble  and  undaunted 
warrior. 

It  was  now  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
last  distant  cannon  resounded  across  the  seas.  A 
salvo  of  artillery  announced  the  departure  of  his 
•oul  from  the  scene  of  combat,  and  heralded  its 
entrance  into  a  glorious  immortality. 

Night  and  tempest  assisted  to  complete  the  vic- 
tory, but  the  waves  disputed  the  possession  of  the 
trophies.  Six  English  ships,  without  sails,  masts, 
or  rigging,  like  those  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
exhibited,  in  their  crushed  ribs  and  slaughtered 
crews,  an  evidence  of  dearly-bought  triumph. 
With  difficulty  they  were  enabled  to  float  upon 
the  heavy  swell,  which  rapidly  got  up  with  the 
wind  on  the  setting  of  the  autumnal  sun.  Ad- 
miral CoUingwood,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, depressed  by  the  loss  of  his  chief,  instead 
of  bringing  the  fleet  to  an  anchor,  as  Nelson  had 
emphatically  recommended,  employed  himself  in 
manning  the  seventeen  prizes  taken  during  the 
battle,  and  in  pursuing  the  relics  of  the  combined 
fleet.  Darkness  and  the  storm  surprised  him  while 
endeavoring  to  secure  his  spoils.  The  sea,  the 
winds,  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  the  rocks, 
Tendered  that  night,  the  following  day,  and  the 


which,  the  evening  befo|e,  had  proudly  covered  the 
ocean  with  their  flags. 

Several  of  the  prizes  taken  by  Nelson,  separ- 
ated by  the  fury  of  the  waves  from  the  English 
ships  to  which  they  were  attached,  broke  from  Om 
cables  that  towed  them,  and  sought  to  escape  bj 
flight,  or  went  ashore  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  Trafkl« 
gar.  The  Buceniaur  was  dashed  to  pieces  as  sIm 
touched  the  coast.  The  Indomptabie  broke  from 
her  anchors  during  the  night,  and  marked  her 
funereal  course  by  the  light  of  her  own  poop  Ian- 
terns  toward  Point  Diamond,  where  she  perished 
with  her  entire  crew,  who  uttered  but  a  single  ay 
of  despair  as  they  went  down .  Collingwood,  fisar- 
ing  to  lose  all  his  trophies,  set  fire  to  the  Saniii* 
sima  Trinidaday  and  heaped  upon  the  same 
enormous  pile  the  three  three-deckers,  the  £!f. 
Anguslin^  the  Argonauta^  and  Santa  Anna.  The 
Berunek  foundered,  with  all  hands  on  board. 
Others  floated  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  from  bay  to  bay  on  the  shores  of  Africa 
or  Spain.  The  English  admiral  with  difficulty  oai^ 
ried  the  remainder  to  Gibraltar,  chaiAed  to  the 
coffin  of  Nelson.  The  flag  of  England  reigned 
triumphant  for  many  years  on  the  wide  ocean, 
and  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Mediterranean. 
While  Bonaparte  subjugated  Continental  Europe 
to  his  amis.  Nelson  had  gained  for  England  the 
dominion  of  the  seas. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

▲  aiTSBAT. 

As  Clive  lay  awake  revolving  the  strange  inci- 
dents of  the  day,  and  speculating  upon  the 
tragedy  in  which  he  had  been  suddenly  called  te 
*  Continocd  flrom  th«  August  Number. 
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fumiiih ;  and  our  friend  was  to  show,  not  only 
that  he  could  feel  love  in  his  heart,  but  that  he 
could  give  proof  of  courage  and  self-denial  and 
honor. 

**  Do  you  remember,  J.  J.,"  says  he,  as  boots 
and  breeches  went  plunging  into  the  portmanteau. 


VU»     II V     1<XMI 


and  with  immense  energy  he  pummels  down  one 
upon  the  other,  **  do  you  remember  (a  dig  into  the 
snowy  bosom  of  a  dress  cambric  shirt),  my  dear 
old  fiither*s  only  campaign  story  of  bis  running 
away  (a  frightful  blow  into  the  ribs  of  a  waistcoat), 
ranning  away  at  Asseer-Ghur  V* 

*•  Asseer-WTiat !"  says  J.  J.,  wondering. 

"The  siege  of  Asseer-Ghur!"  says  Clive, 
*'  fought  in  the  eYcntfiil  year  1803 ;  Lieutenant 
Newcome,  who  baa  very  neat  legs,  let  me  tell  you, 
which  also  he  has  imparted  to  his  descendants, 
had  pat  on  a  new  pair  of  leather  breeches,  for  he 
likes  to  go  handsomely  dressed  into  action.  His 
horse  was  shot,  the  enemy  were  upon  him,  and 
the  governor  had  to  choose  between  death  and  re- 
treat. I  have  heard  his  brother  officers  say  that 
my  dear  old  £ither  was  the  bravest  man  they  ever 
knew,  the  coolest  hand,  ^ir.  Wliat  do  you  think 
it  was  Lieutenant  Newcomers  duty  to  do  under 
these  circumstances!  To  remain  alone  as  he 
was,  his  troop  having  turned  about,  and  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  Mahratta  horsemen — to  perish  or 
to  run.  Sir?'* 

*•!  know  which  1  should  have  done,**  savs 
Ridley 

•*  Exactly.  lieutenant  Newcome  adopted  that 
course.    His  bran  new  leather  breeches  wm  ex- 


away.  Sir,  and  ailerward  begot  your  obedient  serv- 
ant. That  is  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Asseer- 
Ghur." 

"  And  now  for  the  moral,"  says  J.  J.,  not  a 
little  amused. 

**  J.  J.,  old  boy,  this  is  my  battle  of  Asseer- 
Ghur.  I  am  off.  Dip  into  the 
money-bag :  pay  the  people  :  be 
generous,  J.  J.,  but  not  too  prod- 
igal. The  chamber-maid  is  ugly, 
yet  let  her  not  want  for  a  crown  to 
console  her  at  our  departure.  The 
waiters  have  been  brisk  and  aerr- 
ile,  reward  the  slaves  for  their  la- 
bors. Forget  not  the  humble  boots, 
80  shall  he  bless  us  when  we  de- 
part. For  artists  are  gentlemen, 
though  Ethel  does  not  think  so. 
De— No— God  bless  her,  God  bless 
her,"  groans  out  Clive,  cramming 
his  two  fists  into  his  eyes.  If 
Ridley  admired  him  before,  he 
thought  none  the  worse  of  him 
now.  And  if  any  generous  young 
fellow  in  life  reads  tibe  Fable,  which 
may  possibly  concern  him,  let  him 
take  a  8enior*s  counsel,  and  re- 
member that  there  are  perils  in  our 
battle,  God  help  ns,  from  which  the 
bravest  had  best  run  away. 

Eariy  as  the  morning  yet  was, 
Clive  had  a  visitor,  and  the  door 
opened  to  let  in  Lord  Kcw's  hon- 
est &ce.  Ridley  retreated  before 
it  into  his  own  den — the  appear- 
ance of  earls  scared  the  modest 
painter,  though  he  was  proud  and 
pleased  that  his  Clive  should  have  their  com- 
pany. Lord  Kew  indeed  lived  in  more  splendid 
apartments  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hotel,  Clive 
and  his  friend  occupying  a  couple  of  spacious 
chambers  on  the  second  story.  **  You  are  an 
eariy  bird,*"  says  Kew.  **  I  got  up  myself  in  a 
panic  before  daylight  almost ;  Jack  was  making 
a  deuce  of  a  row  in  his  room,  and  fit  to  blow 
the  door  out.  I  have  been  coaxing  him  for  this 
hour ;  I  wish  we  had  thought  of  giving  him  a  dose 
of  laudanum  last  night — if  it  finished  him,  poor 
ohl  boy,  it  would  do  him  no  harm.'*  And  theiL, 
laughing,  he  gave  Clive  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Barnes  on  the  previous  night.  **  You 
seem  to  be  packing  up  to  go.  too,'*  says  Lord  Kew, 
with  a  momentary  glance  of  humor  darting  from 
his  keen  eyes.  '*  The  weather  is  breaking  up  here, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  cross  the  St.  Gothard,  as 
the  Newcomes  told  me,  (he  sooner  the  better.  iVs 
bitter  cold  oxer  the  mountains  in  October.'' 
**  Very  cold,"  says  Clive,  biting  his  nails. 
"  Post  or  Velt.  '"  asks  my  Lord. 
••  I  bought  a  carriage  at  Frankfort,"  says  Clive. 
in  an  off-hand  manner. 

"  Hulloh !"  cries  the  other,  who  was  perfectly 
kind,  and  entirely  frank  and  pleasant,  and  show- 
ed no  difierence  in  his  cooversaiion  with  men  of 


**  1  neeaea  no  requesi/'  mia  uiive.  **  my  go- 
ing, Lady  Kew,  is  my  own  act.  I  was  going 
without  requiring  any  guide  to  show  me  to  the 
door." 

**No  doubt  you  were,  and  my  arrival  is  the 
signal  for  Mr.  Newcome's  bon  jour.  I  am  Bogey, 
and  I  frighten  every  body  away  By  the  scene 
which  you  witnessed  yesterday,  my  good  young 
friend,  and  all  that  painful  esclandre  on  the  prom- 
enade, you  must  see  how  absurd,  and  dangerous, 
and  wicked — ^yes,  wicked  it  is  for  parents  to  allow 
intimacies  to  spring  up  between  young  people, 
which  can  only  lead  to  disgrace  and  unhappiness. 
Lady  Dorking  was  another  good-natured  goose. 
I  had  not  arrived  yesterday  ten  minutes,  when 
my  maid  came  rumiing  in  to  tell  me  of  what  had 
occurred  on  the  promenade ;  and,  tired  as  I  was, 
I  went  that  instant  to  Jane  Dorking  and  passed 
the  evening  with  her,  and  that  poor  little  creature 
to  whom  Captain  Belsize  behaved  so  cruelly.  She 
does  not  care  a  fig  for  him — ^not  one  fig.  Her 
childish  inclination  is  passed  away  these  two  years, 
while  Mr.  Jack  was  performing  his  feats  in  pris- 


perieciiy  misiaKen,  ana  you  may  leu  mm  ijaay 
Kew  said  so.  She  is  subject  to  faintingfits.  Dr. 
Finck  has  been  attending  her  ever  since  she  ham 
been  here.  She  fainted  only  last  Tuesday  at  ihs 
sight  of  a  rat  walking  about  their  lodgings  (they 
have  dreadAil  lodgings,  the  Dorkings),  and  no 
wonder  she  was  frightened  at  the  sight  of  that 
great  coarse  tipsy  wretch !  She  is  engi^ged,  as  you 
know,  to  your  connection,  my  grandson  Barnes : 
in  all  respects  a  most  eligible  union.  The  rank 
of  life  of  the  parties  suits  them  to  one  another. 
She  is  a  good  young  woman,  and  Barnes  has 
experienced  from  persons  of  another  sort  such 
horrors,  that  he  will  know  the  blessing  of  domes- 
tic virtue.  It  was  high  time  he  should.  I  say 
all  thb  in  perfect  frankpess  to  you. 

"  Go  back  again  and  play  in  the  garden,  little 
brats  (this  to  the  innocents  who  came  frisking  in 
from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  windows).  You 
have  been  1  And  Barnes  sent  you  in  here  1  Go 
up  to  Miss  Quigley.  No,  stop.  Go  and  tell 
Ethel  to  come  down ;  bring  her  down  with  yoa. 
Do  you  understand  V* 


engagement  to  my  grandson,  Lord  Kew,  has  long 
been  settled  in  our  family,  though  these  things 
are  best  not  talked  about  until  they  are  quite  de- 
termined you  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Newcome. 
When  we  saw  you  and  your  father  in  London, 
we  heard  that  you  too— that  you  too  were  en- 
gaged to  a  young  lady  in  your  own  rank  of  life, 
a  Miss — what  was  her  name? — Miss  MacPher- 
son,  Miss  Mackenzie.  Your  aunt,  Mrs.  Hodson 
Newcome,  who  I  must  say  is  a  most  blundering, 
silly  person,  had  set  about  this  story.  It  appears 
there  is  no  truth  in  it.  Do  not  look  surprised 
that  I  know  about  your  affairs.  I  am  an  old 
witch,  and  know  numbers  of  things." 

And,  indeed,  how  Lady  Kew  came  to  know 
this  fact,  whether  her  maid  corresponded  with 
Lady  Ann*8  maid,  what  her  ladyship's  means  of 
information  were,  avowed  or  occult,  this  biogra- 
pher has  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  Very 
likely,  Ethel,  who  in  these  last  three  weeks  had 
been  made  aware  of  that  interesting  circumstance, 
had  announced  it  to  Lady  Kew  in  the  course  of 
a  cross-examination,  and  there  may  have  been  a 
battle  between  the  granddaughter  and  the  grand- 


were  many  such  I  know — ^skirmishes,  sieges,  and 
general  engagements.  When  we  hear  the  guns, 
and  see  the  wounded,  we  know  there  has  been  a 
fight.  Who  knows  had  there  been  a  battle  royal, 
and  was  Miss  Newcome  having  her  wounds  dress- 
ed up  stairs  V* 

**  You  will  like  to  say  good-by  to  your  cousin, 
I  know,"  Lady  Kew  continued,  with  imperturb- 
able placidity.  "  Ethel,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr. 
Clive  Newcome,  who  has  come  to  bid  us  all  good- 
by."  The  little  girls  came  trotting  down  at  this 
moment,  each  holding  a  skirt  of  their  elder  sister. 
She  looked  rather  pale,  but  her  expression  was 
haughty — almost  fierce. 

Ciive  rose  up  as  she  entered,  from  the  sofa  by 
the  old  countess's  side,  which  place  she  had  point- 
ed him  to  take  during  the  amputation.  He  rose 
up  and  put  his  hair  back  off  his  face,  and  said 
very  calmly,  "  Yes,  I  am  come  to  say  good-by. 
My  holidays  are  over,  and  Ridley  and  I  are  off 
for  Rome ;  good-by,  and  God  bless  you,  Ethel." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  and  said,  **  Good-by, 
Clive ;"  but  her  hand  did  not  return  his  pressure, 
and  dropped  to  her  side,  when  he  let  it  go. 


petuous  little  thing,  stamped  her  little  red  shoes 
and  said,  '*  It  san't  be  good-by.  Tlive  san't  go." 
Alice  roaring,  clung  hold  of  Clive's  trowscrs.  He 
took  them  up  gayly,  each  on  an  arm,  as  he  had 
done  a  hundred  times,  and  tossed  the  children  on 
to  his  shoulders,  where  they  used  to  like  to  pull 
his  yellow  mustaches.  He  kissed  the  little  hands 
and  faces,  and  a  moment  after  was  gone. 

"  Qu'as  tu,'*  says  M.  de  Florae,  meeting  him 
going  over  the  bridge  to  his  own  hotel.  *»  Qu^as 
tu  mon  petit  Claive.  Est  ce  qu'on  vient  de  t*ar- 
racher  une  denti" 

»'Ce'st  9a,"  says  Clive,  and  walked  hito  the 
Hotel  de  France.  "HuUoh!  J.  J.!  Ridley !»*  he 
sang  out.  "  Order  the  trap  out  and  let's  be  off." 
•*  I  thought  we  were  not  to  march  till  to-morrow," 
says  J.  J.,  divining  perhaps  that  some  catastrophe 
had  occurred.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clive  was  going  a 
day  sooner  than  he  had  intended.  He  woke  at 
Fribourg  the  next  morning.  It  was  the  grand 
dd  cathedral  he  looked  at,  not  Baden  of  the  pine- 
dad  hills,  of  the  pretty  walks,  and  the  lime-tree 
a:venue8.  Not  Baden  the  prettiest  booth  of  all 
Vanity  Fair.  The  crowds  and  the  music,  the 
gambling-tables,  and  the  cadaverous  croupiers 
and  chinking  gold  were  far  out  of  sight  and  bear* 
ing.  There  was  one  window  in  the  Hotel  de 
HoUande  that  he  thought  of,  how  a  fair  arm  used 
to  open  it  in  the  early  mondng,  how  the  muslin 
curtain,  in  the  morning  air,  swayed  to  and  fro. 
He  would  have  given  how  much  to  see  it  once 
more  !  Walking  about  at  Fribourg  in  the  night, 
away  from  his  companions,  he  had  thought  of  or- 
dering horses,  galloping  back  to  Baden,  and  once 
again  under  that  window  calling  Ethel,  Ethel ! 
But  he  came  back  to  his  room  and  the  quiet  J.  J., 
and  to  poor  Jack  Belsize,  who  had  had  his  tooth 
taken  out,  too. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  Jack,  who  took  a 
back  seat  in  Clive's  carriage,  as  befits  a  secondary 
personage  in  this  history,  and  Clive  in  truth  had 
almost  forgotten  him  too.  But  Jack  having  his 
own  cares  and  business,  and  having  rammed  his 
•wn  carpet  bag,  brought  it  down  without  a  word, 
and  CHve  found  him  environed  in  smoke  when 
he  came  down  to  take  his  place  in  the  little  britz- 
ka.  I  wonder  whether  the  window  at  the  Hotel 
de  HoUande  saw  him  go  1  There  are  some  cur- 
tains behind  which  no  historian,  however  prying, 
if  allowed  to  peep. 

"  Tiens,  le  petit  part,"  says  Florae  of  the  dgar, 
who  was  always  sauntering.  **  Yes,  we  go," 
■ays  Clive.  **  There  is  a  fourth  place^  Viscount, 
will  you  come  too  I" 

»•  I  would  love  it  well,"  replies  Flonwf,  "  but  I 
am  here  in  faction.  My  cousin  and  Seigneur  M. 
le  Due  d'lvry  is  coming  all  the  way  from  Bag- 
M^res  de  Bigorre.  He  says  he  counts  on  me  : 
afiaires  d'etat,  mon  cher,  affaires  d'etat." 

"How  pleased  the  duchess  will  be!  Easy 
with  that  bag,"  shouts  Clive.  "How  pleased 
the  princess  will  be !"  In  truth  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  saying. 

•*  Vous  croyez ;   ▼ous  croyez,"  says  M.  de 


"And  who  is  thati"  asked  the  young  traveler. 

Lord  Kew  and  Barnes  Newcome.  Esq.,  of 
Newcome,  came  out  of  the  Hot^  de  HoUande  at 
this  moment.  Barnes  slunk  back,  seeing  Jack 
Belsize's  hairy  face.  Kew  ran  over  the  bridge. 
"Good-by,  Clive.  Good-by,  Jack."  "Good-by, 
Kew."  It  was  a  great  handshaking.  Away 
goes  the  postillion  blowing  his  horn,  and  young 
Hannibal  has  lefl  Capua  behind  him. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

MADAMS    LA    DUCHES8B. 

In  one  of  Clive  Newcome's  letters  from  Baden, 
the  young  man  described  to  me,  with  consider- 
able humor  and  numerous  Ulustrations  as  his 
wont  was,  a  great  lady  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
sented at  that  watering-place  by  his  friend  Lord 
Kew.  Lord  Kew  had  traveled  in  the  East  with 
Monsieur  le  Due  and  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry 
— the  prince  being  an  old  friend  of  his  lordships 
family.  He  is  the  Q  of  Madame  d*Ivry*s  book 
of  travels,  "Footprints  of  the .  Gazelles,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  Crusaders,"  in  which  she  prays 
so  fervently  for  Lord  Kew's  conversion.  He  is 
the  Q  who  rescued  the  princess  from  the  Arabs, 
and  performed  many  a  feat  which  Uves  in  her 
glowing  pages.  He  persists  in  saying  that  he 
never  rescued  Madame  la  Princesse  from  any 
Arabs  at  all,  except  from  one*beggar  who  was 
bawUng  out  for  bucksheesh,  and  whom  Kew 
drove  away  with  a  stick.  They  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  all  the  holy  places,  and  a  piteous  sight  it 
was,  said  Lord  Kew,  to  see  the  old  prince  in  the 
Jerusalem  processions  at  Easter  pacing  with 
bare  feet  and  a  candle.  Here  Lord  Kew  sepa- 
rated from  the  prince's  party.  His  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  last  part  of  the  "  Footprints ;" 
which,  in  truth,  are  filled  full  of  strange  rhapso- 
dies, adventures  which  nobody  ever  saw  but  the 
imncess,  and  mystic  disquisitions.  She  hesitates 
at  nothing  like  other  poets  of  her  nation :  not 
profoundly  learned,  she  invents  where  she  has 
not  acquired  :  mingles  together  religion  and  the 
opera;  and  performs  Parisian  pas-de-ballet  be- 
fore the  gates  of  monasteries  and  the  cells  of 
anchorites.  She  describes  as  if  she  had  herself 
witnessed  the  catastrophe — the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea :  and,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of  the 
transaction,  an  unhappy  love  affair  between 
Pharoah's  eldest  son  and  Moses's  daughter.  At 
Cairo,  dpropos  of  Joseph's  granaries,  she  enters 
into  a  furious  tirade  against  Potiphar,  whom 
she  paints  as  an  old  savage,  susptdous,  and  a 
tyrant.  They  generally  have  a  copy  of  the 
"  Footprints  of  the  Gazelles"  at  the  Circulating 
Library  at  Baden,  as  Madame  d'lvry  constantly 
visits  that  watering-place.  M.  le  Due  was  not 
pleased  with  the  book,  which  was  published 
entirely  without  his  concurrence,  and  which  he 
described  as  one  of  the  ten  thousand  foUies  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse. 

This  nobleman  was  five-and-forty  years  older 
than  his  duchess.  France  is  the  country  where 
that  sweet  Christian  institution  of  manages  ie 


arranging),  is  most  in  Togae.  There  the  news- 
papers daily  announce  that  M.  de  Foy  has  a 
bureau  de  confianee^  where  families  may  arrange 
marriages  for  their  sons  and  daughters  in  pezfect 
comfort  and  security.  It  is  but  a  question  of 
money  on  one  side  and  the  other.  Mademoisefle 
has  60  many  francs  of  dot ;  Monsieur  has  such 
and  such  rentes  or  lands  in  possession  or  rever- 
sion, an  etude  d'avoue^  a  shop  with  a  certain 
clientele  bringing  him  such  and  such  an  ioc<mie, 
which  may  be  doubled  by  the  judicious  addition 
of  so  much  capital,  and  the  pretty  Kttle  matri- 
monial arrangement  is  concluded  (the  agent 
touching  his  percentage),  or  broken  off,  and  no- 
body unhappy,  and  the  world  none  the  wiser. 
The  consequences  of  the  system  I  do  not  pretend 
personally  to  know ;  but  if  the  light  literature 
of  a  country  is  a  reflex  of  its  manners,  and 
French  novels  are  a  picture  of  French  life,  a 
pretty  society  must  that  be  into  the  midst  of 
which  the  London  reader  may  walk  in  twelve 
hours  from  this  time  of  perusal,  and  from  which 
only  twenty  miles  of  sea  separate  us. 

When  the  old  Duke  d*Ivry,  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France,  an  emigrant  with  Artois,  a 
warrior  with  Conde,  an  exile  during  the  reign  of 
the  Corsican  usurper,  a  grand  prince,  a  great 
nobleman  afterward,  though  shorn  of  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  his  wealth  by  the  revolution — when 
the  Duke  d'lvry  lost  his  two  sons,  and  his  son's 
son  likewise  died,  as  if  hie  had  determined  to 
end  the  direct  line  of  that  noble  house,  which 
had  furnished  queens  to  Europe,  and  renowned 
chiefs  to  the  Crusaders — being  of  an  intrepid 
spirit,  the  Duke  was  ill-disposed  to  yield  to  his 
redoubtable  enemy,  in  spite,  of  the  cruel  blows 
which  the  latter  had  inflicted  upon  him,  and 
when  he  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  three 
months  before  the  July  Revolution  broke  out,  a 
young  lady  of  a  sufficient  nobility,  a  virgin  of  six- 
teen, was  brought  out  of  the  convent  of  the  Sacre 
CoDur  at  Paris,  and  married  with  immense  splen- 
dor and  ceremony  to  this  princely  widower. 
The  most  august  names  signed  the  book  of  the 
civil  marriage.  Madame  la  Dauphine,  and  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  de  Berri  complimented  the 
young  bride  with  royal  favors.-  Her  portrait  by 
Dubufe  was  in  the  Exhibition  next  year,  a 
charming  young  duchess  indeed,  with  black 
eyes,  and  black  ringlets,  pearts  on  her  neck,  and 
diamonds  in  her  hair,  as  beautiful  as  a  princess 
of  a  fairy  tale.  M.  d'lvry,  whose  eariy  life  may 
have  been  rather  oragtous,  was  yet  a  gentleman 
perfectly  well  conserved.  Resolute  against  fate 
his  enemy  (one  would  fency  fate  was  of  an 
aristocratic  turn,  and  took  especial  delight  in 
combats  with  princely  houses;  the  Atrid»,  the 
Borbonids,  the  Ivrys — the  Browns  and  Joneses 
being  of  no  account),  the  prinee  seemed  to  be 
determined  not  only  to  secure  a  progeny,  but  to 
defy  age.  At  sixty  he  was  still  young,  or  seemed 
to  be  so.  His  hair  was  as  black  as  the  princesses 
own,  his  teeth  as  white.  If  you  saw  him  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Gand,  sunning  among  the  youthful 


him  for  one  of  the  young  men,  of  whom  indeed, 
up  to  his  marriage,  he  retained  a  number  of  the 
graceful  follies  and  amusements,  though  his  man- 
ners had  a  dignity  acquired  in  the  old  days  of 
Versailles  and  the  Trianon,  which  the  modems 
can  not  hope  to  imitate.  He  was  assiduous  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  Opera  as  any  journalist, 
or  any  young  dandy  of  twenty  years.  He 
**  ranged  himself,'*  as  the  French  phrase  is, 
shortly  before  his  marriage,  just  like  any  other 
young  bachelor:  took  leave  of  Phrynie  and 
Aspasie  in  the  coulisses,  and  proposed  to  devote 
himself  henceforth  to  his  charming  young  wife. 

The  afireux  catastrophe  of  July  arrived.  The 
ancient  Bourbons  were  once  more  on  the  road  to 
exile  (save  one  wily  old  remnant  of  the  race,  who 
rode  grinning  over  the  Barricades,  and  distribu- 
ting poiffnces  de  main  to  the  stout  fists  that  had 
pummelled  his  family  out  of  France).  M.  le 
Due  d'lvry,  who  lost  hie  place  at  court,  his  ap- 
pointments which  helped  his  income  very  much, 
and  his  peerage,  would  no  more  acknowledge  the 
usurper  of  Neuilly,  than  him  of  Elba.  The  ex* 
peer  retired  to  his  terres.  He  barricaded  hie 
house  in  Paris  against  all  supporters  of  the  citi- 
zen King ;  his  nearest  kinsman,  M.  do  Florae, 
among  the  rest,  who  for  his  part  cheerfully  took 
his  oath  of  fidelity,  and  his  seat  in  Louis 
PhiUppe's  house  of  peers,  having  indeed  been 
accustomed  to  swear  to  all  dynasties  for  some 
years  past. 

In  due  time  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  a  daughter,  whom  her  noble 
father  received  with  but  small  pleasure.  What 
the  Duke  desired,  was  an  heir  to  his  name,  a 
^nco  de  Montcontour,  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
sons  and  grandsons  gone  before  him,  to  join  their 
ancestors  in  the  tomb.  No  more  children,  how- 
ever, blessed  the  old  Duke's  union.  Madame 
d'lvry  went  the  round  of  all  the  watering-places : 
pilgrimages  were  tried:  vows  and  gifts  to  all 
saints  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  d'lviy 
family,  or  to  families  in  general :  but  the  saints 
turned  a  deaf  ear ;  they  were  inexorable  since 
the  true  religion  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were 
banished  from  France. 

Living  by  themselves  in  their  ancient  castles, 
or  their  dreary  mansion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, I  suppose  the  Duke  and  Duchess  grew 
tired  of  one  another,  as  persons  who  enter  into 
a  mariage  de  eonvenanee  sometimes — nay,  as 
those  who  light  a  flaming  love  match,  and  run 
away  with  one  another — will  be  found  to  do.  A 
lady  of  one-and-twenty,  and  a  gentleman  of  sixty- 
six,  alone  in  a  great  castle,  have  not  unfrequently 
a  third  guest  at  their  table,  who  comes  without  a 
card,  and  whom  they  can  not  ahut  out,  though 
they  keep  their  doors  closed  ever  so.  His  name 
is  Ennui,  and  many  a  long  hour  and  weary  night 
must  such  folks  pass  in  the  unbidden  society  of 
this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea ;  thb  daily  guest  at  the 
board;  this  watchful  attendant  at  the  fireside; 
this  assiduous  companion  who  trUl  walk  out  with 
you ;  this  sleepleM,  restleu  bedfellow. 


young,  exhibited  no  ngn  ot  doubt  regarding  his 
own  youth  except  an  extreme  jealousy  and  avoid- 
ance of  all  other  young  fellows.  Very  likely 
Madame  la  Duchesse  may  have  thought  men  in 
general  dyed  their  hair,  wore  stays,  and  had  the 
rheumatism.  Coming  out  of  the  convent  of  the 
Sacre  CcBur,  how  was  the  innocent  young  lady 
to  know  better?  You  see,  in  these  manages  de 
convenance^  though  a  coronet  may  be  convenient 
to  a  beautiful  young  creature,  and  a  beautiful 
young  creature  may  be  convenient  to  an  old 
gentleman,  there  are  articles  which  the  marriage- 
monger  can  not  make  to  convene  at  all :  tempers 
over  which  M.  de  Foy  and  his  like  have  no  con- 
trol ;  and  tastes  which  can  not  be  put  into  the 
marriage  settlements.  So  this  couple  were  un- 
happy, and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  quarreled  with 
one  another  like  the  most  vulgar  pair  who  ever 
fought  across  a  table. 

In  this  unhappy  state  of  home  affairs,  Madame 
took  to  literature.  Monsieur  to  poUtics.  She  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  great  unappreciated  soul, 
and  when  a  woman  finds  that  treasure  in  her 
bosom,  of  course  she  sets  her  own  price  on  the 
article.  Did  you  ever  see  the  first  poems  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse  d*Ivry,  **Le8  Cris  de 
TAmeV*  She  used  to  read  them  to  her  very 
intimate  friends,  in  white,  with  her  hair  a  good 
deal  down  her  back.  They  had  some  success. 
Dubufe  having  painted  her  as  a  duchess,  Scbef- 
fer  depicted  her  as  a  Muse.  That  was  in  the 
third  year  of  her  marriage,  when  she  rebelled 
against  the  duke  her  husband,  insisted  on  open- 
ing her  saloons  to  art  and  Uterature,  and,  a  fer- 
vent devotee  still,  proposed  to  unite  genius  and 
religion.  Poets  had  interviews  with  her.  Musi- 
cians came  and  twanged  guitars  to  her.  Her 
husband,  entering  her  room,  would  fall  over  the 
sabre  and  spurs  of  Count  Almaviva  from  the 
Boulevard,  or  Don  Basilio  with  his  great  som- 
brero and  shoe-buckles.  The  old  gentleman  was 
breathless  and  bewildered  in  following  her  through 
all  her  vagaries.  He  was  of  old  France,  she  of 
new.  What  did  he  know  of  the  Ecole  Roman- 
tique,  and  these  jeunes  gens  with  their  Marie 
Tudors  and  Tours  de  Nesle,  and  sanguineous 
histories  of  queens  who  sewed  their  lovers  into 
sacks,  emperors  who  had  interviews  with  robber 
captains  in  Charlemagne^s  tomb,  Buridans  and 
Hernanis,  and  stuff?  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de 
Chateaubriand 'was  a  man  of  genius  as  a  writer, 
certainly  immortal ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  was  a 
young  man  extremely  bien  peruarU,  but,  ma  foi, 
give  him  Crebilion  Jds,  or  a  bonne  farce  of  M. 
Vade  to  make  laugh ;  for  the  great  sentiments, 
for  the  beautiful  style  give  him  M.  de  Lormain 
(although  Bonapartist)  or  the  Abbe  de  Lille. 
And  for  the  new  school !  bah !  these  little 
Dumases,  and  Hugos,  and  Mussets,  what  is  all 
that  1  '*M.  de  Lormain  shall  be  immortal.  Mon- 
sieur,'* he  would  say,  '^when  all  these /r^ufw«te 
are  forgotten. "  After  his  marriage  he  frequented 
the  coulisses  of  the  Opera  no  more ;  but  he  was 
B  preUy  constant  attendant  at  the  Theati«  Fran- 


r  or  some  uttle  tune  alter  1830,  the  Duchesse 
was  as  great  a  Cariist  as  her  hnsband  could  wish ; 
and  they  conspired  together  very  comfortably  at 
fixst.  Of  an  adventurous  turn,  eager  for  excite- 
ment of  all  kinds,  nothing  would  have  better 
pleased  the  Duchess  than  to  follow  Madamb  in 
her  adventurous  course  in  La  Vendee,  disguised 
as  a  boy  above  all.  She  was  persuaded  to  sti^ 
at  home,  however,  and  aid  the  good  cause  at 
Paris ;  while  Monsieur  le  Due  went  off  to  Brit- 
tany to  offer  his  old  sword  to  the  mother  of  his 
king.  But  Madame  was  discovered  up  the  chim- 
ney at  Kennes,  and  all  sorts  of  things  were  dis- 
covered afterward.  The  world  said  that  our 
silly  little  Duchess  of  Paris  was  partly  the  cause 
of  the  discovery.  Spies  were  put  upon  her,  and 
to  some  people  she  would  tell  any  thing.  M.  le 
Due,  on  paying  his  annual  visit  to  the  august 
exiles  at  Goritz,  was  vexy  badly  received :  Mad- 
ame la  Dauphine  gave  him  a  sermon.  He  had 
an  awful  quarrel  with  Madame  la  Duchesse  on 
returning  to  Paris.  He  provoked  Monsieur  le 
Comte  Tiercelin,  le  beau  Tiercelin,  an  officer  of 
ordonnance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  into  a  duel, 
hprof09  of  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  salon ;  he  actually 
wounded  the  beau  Tiercelin — he  sixty-five  years 
of  age !  His  nephew,  M.  de  Florae,  was  loud  in 
praise  of  his  kinsman's  bravery. 

That  pretty  figure  and  complexion  which  still 
appear  so  captivating  in  M.  Dubufe's  portrait  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry,  have  long  existed — 
it  must  be  owned-~only  in  paint.  <*  Je  la  prcfere 
ii  Vhuile"  the  Vicomte  de  Florae  said  of  hi* 
cousin,  **  she  should  get  her  blushes  from  Mon- 
sieur Dubufe — those  of  her  present  furnishers  are 
not  near  so  natural."  Sometimes  the  Duchess 
appeared  with  these  postiches  roses,  sometimes 
of  a  mortal  paleness.  Sometimes  she  looked 
plump,  on  other  occasions  woeftilly  thin.  *■  *  When 
she  goes  into  the  world,'*  said  the  same  chroni- 
cler, **  ma  cousine  surrounds  herself  with  jupong 
— c'est  pour  d^fendre  sa  vertu :  when  she  is  in  b 
devotional  mood,  she  gives  up  rouge,  roast  meat, 
and  crinoline,  and  faii  maigre  absolument."  To 
spite  the  Duke  her  husband,  she  took  up  with 
the  Vicomte  de  Florae,  and  to  please  herself  she 
cast  him  away.  She  took  his  brother,  the  ^bbe 
de  Florae,  for  a  director,  and  presently  parted 
from  him.  "  Mon  fr^re,  ce  saint  homme  ne  parle 
jamais  de  Madame  la  Duchesse,  maintenant,'* 
said  the  Vicomte.  She  must  have  confessed  to 
him  des  choses  affreuses— oh  oui ! — affreuses  ma 
parole  d*honneur ! 

The  Duke  d'lvry  being  archiroyaliste,  Madame 
la  Duchesse  must  make  herself  ultra- Philippiste. 
*'  O  oui !  tout  ce  qu'U-y-a  de  plus  Madame  Ade- 
laide au  monde  !"  cried  Florae.  ''  She  raffoles 
of  M.  le  Regent.  She  used  to  keep  a  fast  of  the 
day  of  the  supplies  of  Philippe  Egalite,  Saint 
and  Martyr.  I  say  used,  for  to  make  to  enrage 
her  husband,  and  to  recall  the  Abbe  ray  brother, 
did  she  not  advise  herself  to  consult  M.  le  Pas- 
teur Grigou,  and  to  attend  the  preach  at  bis 
Templet    Whoa  thic  sheep  bad  brought  h«r 
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lUh  an  order,*'  cried  Bob  in  ecstasy.  Every  one 
of  her  aids-de-camp  bad  a  bunch  of  orders  at  his 
button,  excepting,  of  course,  poor  Jones. 

Like  all  persons  who  beheld  her,  when  Miss 
Newcome  and  her  party  made  their  appearance 
at  Baden,  Monsieur  de  Florae  was  enraptured 
with  her  beauty.  '*  I  speak  of  it  constantly  be- 
fore the  Duchesse.  I  know  it  pleases  her,"  so  the 
Vicomte  said.  You  should  have  seen  her  looks 
when  your  friend  M.  Jones  praised  Miss  New- 
come!  She  ground  her  teeth  with  fury.  Tienst 
€6  petit  sournoiM  de  Kiou  !  He  always  spoke  of 
her  as  a  mere  sac  d'argent  that  he  was  about  to 
marry — an  ingot  of  the  cite — une  filie  de  Lord 
Maire. '  Have  all  English  bankers  such  pearls  of 
daughters  ]  If  the  Vicomtesse  de  Florae  had  but 
quitted  the  earth,  dont  elle  fait  Tomement — I 
would  present  myself  to  the  charmante  Meess 
and  ride  a  steeple  chase  with  Kiou !"  That  he 
should  win  it  the  Viscount  never  doubted. 

When  Lady  Ann  Newcome  first  appeared  in 
the  ball-room  at  Baden,  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d*Ivry  begged  the  Earl  of  Kew  (notre  filleul  she 
called  him)  to  present  her  to  his  aunt  Miladi  and 
her  charming  daughter.  My  filleul  had  not  pre- 
pared me  for  so  much  grace,*'  she  said,  turning  a 
look  toward  Lord  Kew,  which  caused  his  lord- 
ship some  embarrassment.  Her  kindness  and 
graciousness  were  extreme.  Her  caresses  and 
compliments  never  ceased  all  the  evening.  She 
told  the  mother  and  the  daughter  too  that  she 
had  never  seen  any  one  so  lovely  as  Ethel.  When- 
ever she  saw  Lady  Ann's  children  in  the  walks 
she  ran  to  them  (so  that  Captain  Blackball  and 
Count  Punter,  A.D.C.,  were  amazed  at  her  ten- 
derness), she  etoufied  them  with  kisses.  What 
lilies  and  roses  !  What  lovely  Uttle  creatures ! 
What  companions  for  her  own  Antoinette !  *  *  This 
is  your  governess,  Miss  QuigU.  Mademoiselle 
you  must  let  me  present  you  to  Miss  O'Gredi,  your 
compatriot,  and  I  hope  your  children  will  be  al- 
ways together."  The  Irish  Protestant  governess 
scowled  at  the  Irish  Catholic — there  was  a  Boyne 
Water  between  them. 

Little  Antoinette,  a  lonely  little  girl,  was  glad 
to  find  any  companions.  **  Mamma  iisses  me 
on  the  promenade,"  she  told  them  in  her  artless 
way.  *^  She  never  kisses  me  at  home."  One 
day  when  Lord  Kew  with  Florae  and  Clive  were 
playing  with  the  children,  Antoinette  said,  *'  Pour- 
quoi  ne  venez  vous  plus  chez  nous,  M.  de  Kew  ? 
And  why  does  Mamma  say  you  are  a  lachel 
She  said  so  yesterday  to  ces  Messieurs.  And 
why  does  Mamma  say  thou  art  only  a  vaurien, 
mon  cousin  1  Thou  art  always  very  good  for 
me.  I  love  thee  better  than  all  those  Messieurs. 
Ma  tanto  Florae  a  ete  bonne  pour  moi  k  Paris 
aussi — Ah !  qu'elle  a  ete  bonne !" 

'*C*est  que  les  anges  aiment  bien  les  petits 
cberubins,  and  my  mother  is  an  angel,  seest 
thou,'*  cries  Florae,  kissing  her. 

''  Thy  mother  is  not  dead,"  said  little  Antoin- 
ette, **then  why  dost  thou  ciy,  my  cousin  1" 


compliments  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  with  marked 
coldness  on  the  part  of  one  commonly  so  very 
good-natured.  Ethel's  instinct  told  her  .that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  this  woman,  and 
she  ^rank  from  her  with  haughty  reserve.  The 
girl's  conduct  was  not  likely  to  please  the  French 
lady,  but  she  never  relaxed  in  her  smiles  and  her 
compliments,  her  caresses,  and  her  professions  of 
admiration.  She  was  present  when  Clara  Pul- 
leyn  fell ;  and,  prodigal  of  calincnes  and  conso- 
lation, and  shawls  and  scent  bottles,  to  the 
unhappy  young  lady,  she  would  accompany  her 
home.  She  inquired  perpetually  after  the  health 
of  cette  pauvre  petite  Miss  Clara.  O,  how  she 
railed  against  ces  Anglaises  and  their  prudery ! 
Can  you  fancy  her  and  her  circle,  the  tea-table 
set  in  the  twilight  that  evening,  the  court  assem- 
bled, Madame  de  la  Cruchccassee  and  Madame 
de  Schlangenbad ;  and  their  whiskered  humble 
servants,  Baron  Punter,  and  Count  Spada,  and 
Marquis  lago,  and  Prince  lachimo,  and  worthy 
Captain  Blackball  1  Can  you  fiincy  a  moonlight 
conclave,  and  ghouls  feasting  on  the  fresh  corpse 
of  a  reputation — the  jibes  and  sarcasms,  the 
laughing  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth  1  How  they 
tear  the  dainty  limbs,  and  relish  the  tender  mor- 
sels ! 

*'  The  air  of  this  place  is  not  good  for  you,  be- 
lieve me,  my  little  Kew ;  it  is  dangerous.  Have 
pressing  affairs  in  England ;  let  your  chateau 
bum  down;  or  your  intendant  run  away,  and 
pursue  him.  Partra,  mon  petit  Kiou ;  partes,  or 
evil  will  come  of  it."  Such  was  the  advice 
which  a  firiend  of  Lord  Kew  gave  the  young 
nobleman. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

BARIflB'S  COURTSHIP. 

Ethkl  had  made  various  attempts  to  become 
intimate  with  her  future  sister-in-law ;  had  walk- 
ed, and  ridden,  and  talked  with  I^y  Clara  be- 
fore Barnes's  arrival.  She  had  come  away  not 
very  much  impressed  with  respect  for  Lady  Clara's 
mental  powers ;  indeed  we  have  said  that  Miss 
Ethel  was  rather  more  prone  to  attack  women 
than  to  admire  them,  and  was  a  little  hard  upon 
the  fashionable  young  persons  of  her  acquaintance 
and  sex.  In  alter  life,  care  and  thought  subdued 
her  pride,  and  she  learned  to  look  at  society  more 


people,  and  did  not  choose  to  conceal  her  scorn. 
Lady  Clara  was  very  much  afraid  of  her.  Those 
timid  little  thoughts,  which  would  come  out,  and 
irisk  and  gambol  with  pretty  graceful  antics,  and 
advance  confidingly  at  the  sound  of  Jack  Belsize*8 
jolly  voice,  and  nibble  crumbs  out  of  his  hand, 
shrank  away  before  Ethel,  severe  nymph  with  the 
bright  eyes,  and  hid  themselves  under  the  thick- 
ets and  in  the  shade.  Who  has  not  overheard  a 
simple  couple  of  girls,  or  of  lovers  possibly,  pour- 
ing out  their  little  hearts,  laughing  at  their  own 
little  jokes,  prattling  and  prattling  away  unceas- 
ingly, until  mamma  appears  with  her  awful  di- 
dactic countenance,  or  the  governess  with  her  dry 
moralities,  and  the  colloquy  straightway  ceases, 
the  laughter  stops,  the  chirp  of  the  harmless  lit- 
tle birds  is  hushed.  Lady  Clara  being  of  a  timid 
nature,  stood  in  as  much  awe  of  Ethel  as  of  her 
father  and  mother;  whereas  her  next  sister,  a 
brisk  young  creature  of  seventeen,  who  was  of 
the  order  of  romps  or  tomboys,  was  by  no  means 
afraid  of  Miss  Newcome,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  favorite  with  her  than  her  placid  eMer 
sister. 

Young  ladies  may  hove  been  crossed  in  love, 
and  have  had  their  sufferings,  their  frantic  mo- 
ments of  grief  and  tears,  their  wakeful  nights, 
and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  only  in  very  sentimental 
novels  that  people  occupy  themselves  peipetually 
with  that  passion :  and,  I  believe,  what  are  called 
broken  hearts,  are  very  rare  articles  indeed.  Tom 
it  jilted — is  for  a  while  in  a  dreadful  state — bores 
all  his  male  acquaintance  with  his  groans  and  his 
frenzy — rallies  from  the  complaint — eats  his  din- 
ner very  kindly — takes  an  interest  in  the  next 
turf  event,  and  is  found  at  Newmarket,  as  usual, 
bawling  out  the  odds  which  he  will  give  or  take. 
Miss  has  her  paroxysm  and  recovery — Madame 
Crinoline's  new  importations  from  Paris  interest 
the  young  creature — she  deigns  to  consider  wheth- 
er pink  or  blue  will  become  her  most — she  con- 
spires with  her  maid  to  make  the  spring  morning 
dresses  answer  for  the  autumn — she  resumes  her 
books,  piano,  and  music  (giving  up  certain  songs 
perhaps  that  she  osed  to  sing)— ^he  waltzes  with 
the  Captain — gets  a  color — waltzes  longer,  better, 
and  ten  times  quicker  than  Lucy,  who  b  dancing 
with  the  Major — replies  in  an  animated  manner 
to  the  Captain's  delightful  remarks — takes  a  little 
supper — and  looks  quite  kindly  at  him  before  she 
polls  up  the  carriage  windows. 

Clive  may  not  like  his  cousin  Barnes  Newcome, 
and  many  other  men  share  in  that  antipathy,  but 
all  ladies  do  not.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Barnes,  when 
be  likes,  can  make  himself  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
He  is  dreadfully  satirical,  that  js  certain ;  but 
many  persons  are  amused  by  those  dreadfbl  sa- 
tirical young  men  :  and  to  hear  fun  made  of  our 
neighbors,  even  of  some  of  our  friends,  does  not 
make  us  very  angry.  Barnes  is  one  of  the  very 
best  waltzcrs  in  all  society,  that  is  the  truth; 
whereas  it  must  be  confessed  Some  One  Else  was 
very  heavy  and  ulow,  his  great  foot  always  crush- 
ing you,  and  he  always  begging  your  pardon. 


of  other  people  when  he  stops !  He  is  not  hand- 
some, but  in  his  face  there  is  something  odd-look- 
ing and  distinguished.  It  is  certain  he  has  beau- 
tiful small  feet  and  hands. 

He  comes  every  day  from  the  city,  drops  in,  in 
his  quiet  unobtrusive  way,  and  drinks  tea  at  five 
o'clock ;  always  brings  a  budget  of  the  funniest 
stories  with  him,  makes  mamma  laugh,  Clara 
laugh,  Henrietta,  who  is  in  the  school-room  still, 
die  of  laughing.  Papa  has  the  highest  opinion 
of  Mr.  Newcome  as  a  man  of  business :  if  he  had 
had  such  a  friend  in  early  life  his  affairs  would 
not  be  where  they  now  are,  poor  dear  kind  papa ! 
Do  they  want  to  go  any  where,  is  not  Mr.  New- 
come  always  ready  t  Did  he  not  procure  that  de- 
lightful room  for  them  to  witness  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show ;  and  make  Clara  die  of  laughing  at  those 
odd  city  people  at  the  Mansion  House  ballt  He 
is  at  every  party,  and  never  tired  though  he  gets 
up  so  early  :  he  waltzes  with  nobody  else :  he  is 
always  there  to  put  Lady  Clara  in  the  carriage : 
at  the  drawing-room  he  looked  quite  handsome  in 
his  uniform  of  the  Newcome  Hussars,  bottle-green 
and  silver  lace  :  he  speaks  politics  so  exceedingly 
well  with  papa  and  gentlemen  after  dinner :  he 
is  a  sound  conservative,  full  of  practical  good 
sense  and  information,  with  no  dangerous  new- 
fangled ideas,  such  as  youhg  men  have.  When 
poor  dear  Sir  Bryan  Newcome's  health  gives  way 
quite,  Mr.  Newcome  will  go  into  parliament,  and 
then  he  will  resume  the  old  barony  which  has 
been  in  abeyance  in  the  family  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third.  They  had  fallen  quite,  quite 
low.  Mr.  Newcome's  grandfather  came  to  Lon- 
don with  a  satchel  on  his  back,  like  Whittington. 
Isn't  it  romantic  t 

This  process  has  been  going  on  for  months.  It 
is  not  in  one  day  that  poor  Lady  Clara  has  been 
made  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  lay  aside  her 
mourning.  Day  after  day,  very  likely,  the  unde- 
niable faults  and  many  piccadilloes  of— of  that 
other  person,  have  been  exposed  to  her.  People 
around  the  young  lady  may  desire  to  spare  her 
feelings,  but  can  have  no  interest  in  screening 
poor  Jack  from  condign  reprobation.  A  wild 
prodigal — a  disgrace  to  his  order — a  son  of  old 
Highgate's  leading  such  a  life,  and  making  such 
a  scandal !  Lord  Dorking  believes  Mr.  Belsize 
to  be  an  abandoned  monster  and  fiend  in  human 
shape;  gathers  and  relates  all  the  stories  that 
ever  have  been  told  to  the  young  man's  disad- 
vantage, and  of  these  be  sure  there  arc  enough, 
and  speaks  of  him  with  transports  of  indignation. 
At  the  end  of  months  of  unwearied  courtship, 
Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  is  honestly  accepted,  and 
Lady  Clara  is  waiting  for  him  at  Baden,  not  un- 
happy to  receive  him;  when  walking  on  the 
promenade  with  her  father,  the  ghost  of  her  dead 
love  suddenly  rises  before  her,  and  the  young 
lady  faints  to  the  ground. 

When  Barnes  Newcome  thinks  fit  he  can  bs 
perfectly  placable  in  his  demeanor  and  delicate 
in  his  conduct.  What  he  said  upon  this  painful 
subject  was  delivered  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
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cease  among  us  r' 

♦♦Not  in  my  time  or  yours,  Ethel,"  the 'elder 
•lid,  not  unkindly ;  perhaps  she  thought  of  a  day 
long  ago  before  she  was  old  herself. 

"  We  are  sold,"  the  young  girl  went  on,  ♦♦  we 
are  as  much  sold  as  Turkish  women;  the  only 
difference  being  that  our  masters  may  have  but 
one  Circassian  at  a  time.  No,  there  is  no  free- 
dom for  us.  I  wear  my  green  ticket,  and  wait 
till  my  master  comes.  But  every  day,  as  I  think 
of  our  slavery,  I  revolt  against  it  more.  That 
poor  wretch,  that  poor  girl  whom  my  brother  is 
to  marry,  why  did  she  not  revolt  and  flyl  I 
would,  if  I  loved  a  man  sufficiently,  loved  him 
better  than  the  world,  than  wealth,  than  rank, 
than  fine  houses  and  titles — and  I  feel  I  love  these 
best — I  would  give  up  all  to  follow  him.  But  what 
can  I  be  with  my  name  and  my  parents  ?  I  be- 
long to  the  world,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  family. 
It  is  you  who  have  bred  us  up  ;  you  who  are  an- 
swerable for  ufl.  Why  are  there  no  convents  to 
which  we  can  flyl  You  make  a  fine  marriage 
for  me ;  you  provide  me  with  a  good  husband,  a 
kind  soul,  not  very  wise,  but  very  kind;  you 
make  me  what  you  call  happy,  and  I  would  rather 
be  at  the  plow  like  the  women  here." 

*♦  No,  you  wouldn't,  Ethel,"  replies  the  grand- 
mother, dryly.  ♦♦  These  are  the  fine  speeches  of 
school  girls.  The  showers  of  rain  would  spoil  your 
complexion — ^you  would  be  perfectly  tired  in  an 
hour,  and  come  back  to  luncheon — ^you  belong  to 
your  belongings,  my  dear,  and  are  not  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  :  very  good  looking,  as  you 
know  perfectly  well,  and  not  very  good  temper- 
ed. It  is  lucky  that  Kew  is.  Calm  your  temper, 
at  least  before  marriage ;  such  a  prize  does  not 
fall  to  a  pretty  girPs  lot  every  day.  Why,  you 
sent  him  away  quite  scared  by  your  cruelty ;  and 
if  he  is  not  playing  at  roulette,  or  at  biUiards,  I 
dare  say  he  is  thinking  what  a  little  termagant 
you  are,  and  that  he  had  best  pause  while  it  is 
yet  time.  Before  I  was  married,  your  poor  grand- 
father never  knew  I  had  a  temper ;  of  after-days 
I  say  nothing ;  but  trials  are  good  for  all  of  us, 
and  he  bore  his  like  an  angel." 

Lady  Kew,  too,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  was 
admirably  good-humored.  She  also,  when  it  was 
necessary,  could  put  a  restraint  on  her  temper, 
and  having  this  match  very  much  at  heart,  chose 
to  coax  and  to  soothe  her  granddaughter  rather 
than  to  endeavor  to  scold  and  frighten  her. 

*♦  Why  do  you  desire  this  marriage  so  much, 
grandmamma?"  the  giri  asked.  ♦♦  My  cousin  is 
not  very  much  in  love — at  least  I  should  fancy 
not,"  she  added,  blushing.  "  I  am  bound  to  own 
Lord  Kew  is  not  in  the  least  eager,  and  I  think 
if  you  were  to  tell  him  to  wait  for  five  years,  he 
would  be  quite  willing.  Why  should  you  be  so 
very  anxious  1" 

♦•  Why,  my  dear  1  Because  I  think  young  la- 
dles who  want  to  go  and  work  in  the  fields,  should 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines ;  because  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  Kew  should  ranger  himself; 
because  I  am  sure  he  will  make  the  best  husband, 
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attection,  looked  at  her  granduauguter  very  fond- 
ly. From  her  Ethel  looked  up  into  the  glass, 
which  very  likely  repeated  on  its  shining  face  the 
truth  her  elder  had  just  uttered.  Shall  wc  quar- 
rel with  the  girl  for  that  dazzling  reflection ;  for 
owning  that  charming  truth,  and  submitting  to 
that  conscious  triumph !  Give  her  her  part  of 
vanity,  of  youth,  of  desire  to  rule  and  be  admired. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Clive's  drawings  have  been  crack- 
ling in  the  fire-place  at  her  feet,  and  the  last  spark 
of  that  combustion  is  twinkling  out  unheeded. 


A  RUSSIAN  STORY  OF  A  CENTURY 
AGO. 

SOME  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  "  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias"  was  not  Nicholas  I. 
but  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Peter,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a  generous-hearted  man,  and  loved  an  ad- 
venture dearly.  It  was  a  cold  bleak  day  in 
November  when  our  story  commences,  and  the 
fishermen  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  could  easily 
foretell  a  coming  storm  from  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  on  the  horizon  firom  the'  south- 
east. As  the  clouds  grew  darker,  the  wind  blew 
in  louder  gusts,  and  the  waves  rose  with  whiter 
and  taller  crests,  and  lashed  the  shores  with  an 
ever  increasing  vehemence.  Along  the  beach  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  some 
twenty  or  thirty  fishermen's  huts,  which  form 
part  of  the  stragglmg  town  of  Lachta.  Hard  by 
is  the  spot  where  a  ferry-boat  starts— or  rather 
started  a  century  ago— for  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gulf  some  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  As 
the  door  of  one  of  these  cottages  opened,  a  young 
sailor  came  out,  followed  by  his  mother,  who  saw 
that  he  was  bent  upon  crossing  the  lake  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  some  business  at  the  little 
village  of  Liborg,  and  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
stay  him  by  pointing  out  the  signs  of  the  grow- 
ing storm. 

"  Only  sec,  my  dear  son,"  she  cried,  "  how 
rough  and  angry  the  lake  is  now ;  see  what  mad- 
ness it  is  to  venture  out  in  an  open  boat  upon  its 
waves  on  such  a  day.  If  the  ferry-boat  must  go, 
let  it  start  without  you,  and  do  you  stay  at  home, 
my  Steenie,  lor  your  poor  mother's  sake." 

"  Oh !  mother,"  replied  the  young  man,  "you 
are  over  anxious ;  my  business  with  Carl  Wald 
compels  me  to  go  across,  whether  I  like  it  or  not, 
and  I  can  not  disappoint  him  if  the  ferry-boat 
starts  at  all,  and  start  it  will  directly,  from  the 
quay,  for  I  sec  the  passengers  gathering  together 
at  the  top  of  the  steps.  Only  look  now,  there  is 
Alec  and  Nicholas  going  across,  and  I  can  not 
stay  behind.  Then,  goc3-by,  mother,  I  am  oflf 
to  the  Katharine."  So  saying  he  stepped  briskly 
forward. 

♦*  Well,  Paul,  my  man,  here's  rather  a  rough 
passage  across  for  us ;  I  suppose  you  will  go  all 
the  same,  though  you  don't  seem  to  like  the  looks 
of  the  weather  a  bit  better  than  I  do  1  But  I 
don't  see  any  other  boats  out  this  afternoon  for 
certain." 

"Oh,  Paul!  oh,  Steenie!  it  is  just  tempting 


"As  to  that,  there's  always  danger  afloat,'* 
answered  Paul,  **  be  it  fair  or  foul ;  and  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of  us  afloat  as  well  as  ever  he 
does  on  land.  Good-by,  mother.  Here,  Alec, 
let  go  that  rope.  Now,  then,  to  your  oars. 
She's  off*,  boys !     Helm  aport  now." 

**  Port  it  is,"  growled  the  steersman,  who  evi- 
*  dentljT  had  no  fancy  for  the  voyage,  and  had  all 
this  time  been  crying  out  against  the  unpropi- 
tious  aspect  of  the  weather. 

The  boatmen  who  were  on  the  steps  and  along 
the  beach,  assured  the  widow  that  there  was  no 
real  danger ;  and  so  having  bid  her  son  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  uttering  many  a  devout 
prayer  for  his  spe^y  return  next  week,  she  went 
back  into  her  cottage,  low  and  depressed  in  her 
spirits,  and  sat  watching  the  boat  from  her  win- 
dow as  it  did  battle  with  each  crested  surge  and 
rode  proudly  on  its  course.  Need  we  say  that 
she  watched  it  with  a  mother^s  eye,  until  a  pro- 
jecting cliff*  shut  it  wholly  out  of  sight.  The 
storm,  however,  continued  as  before,  and  the 
mother  had  but  one  resource  lefl,  to  commit  her 
beloved  son  and  the  firail  boat  in  which  he  crossed 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  merciful  goodness 
of  that  Providence,  who  is  "the  God  of  the 
fetherless  and  the  widow." 

Meanwhile  the  little  vessel  was  battling  with 
ih«  angry  waves  in  a  place  where  there  was  a 
narrow  passage,  some  fifly  yards  broad,  between 
two  dangerous  shelving  sand-banks,  well  known 
to  the  master  of  the  Katharine  and  his  crew. 
The  sand-banks  themselves,  as  it  happened,  lay 
partly  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  little  islands 
which  stud  the  coast  near  Lachta ;  and  the  cur- 
rent was  bearing  strong  upon  the  bank  upon  the 
leeward.  At  this  moment  the  Katharine  shipped 
a  large  quantity  of  water ;  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  the  tiller  broke,  and  before  the  boat*s  head 
could  be  righted,  she  had  drifted  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bar  of  sand,  and  there  she  stuck  fast. 
The  little  bark  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  breakers  but  for  the  shelter  aff*orded  by  the 
comer  of  the  island  and  the  shifting  of  the  wind 
a  point  or  two  round  to  the  north ;  indeed,  she 
was  fast  filling  with  water,  in  spite  of  the  eff'orts 
of  the  passengers  to  keep  her  afloat  by  bailing. 
To  add  to  the  general  confusion  aboard,  it  now 
turned  out  that  several  of  the  passengers  who 
had  been  drinking  at  the  village  inn  before  start- 
ing from  Lachta  were  fairly  intoxicated,  and  the 
rest  were  sinking  down  bewildered  into  the 
apathy  of  despair;  so  that  only  Stephen  and  two 
of  the  boatmen  had  their  wits  about  them.  But 
though  they  strove  with  all  their  might,  they 
were  unable  to  move  the  boat  oflf  from  the  sand- 
bank. At  this  moment,  when  thie  waves  were 
breaking  over  the  little  Katharine^  and  had  al- 
ready swept  off*  into  deep  water  one  or  two  hap- 
less passengers,  who  had  lost  all  heart  and 
ooarage,  a  sail  was  seen  approaching. 

It  was  a  rather  large  vessel,  with  a  gallant 
erew  of  some  twenty  men,  who  had  been  inspect* 


of  the  terrible  raging  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
the  captain  would  not  see  the  poor  fellows  sfvept 
away  and  drowned  without  making  an  eff*ort  m% 
least  to  save  them. 

The  vessel  neared  the  sand-bank;  but  boiir 
may  she  approach  close  enough  to  rescue  the 
unhappy  fellows  1  A  boat  is  lowered  from  the 
vessel,  and  four  as  gallant  Russian  tars  as  ever 
plowed  the  fresh  waters  of  Ladoga  or  the  Baltic 
have  rowed  up  to  the  spot ;  but  the  strength  of 
two  of  the  crew,  added  to  the  exertions  of  Stephen 
and  the  boatmen  of  the  Kathariru,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  vessel  from  the  firm  grasp  with 
which  the  sand  held  her  keel.  They  were,  there- 
fore, beginning  to  relax  their  cflforts,  when  a 
second  boat,  with  a  crew  of  six  stout-hearted 
fellows,  neared  the  bank,  and  by  vigorous  efforts 
reached  the  spot  in  time  to  reinforce  their  com- 
rades. Without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  one  of  the 
crew,  a  fine  tall  muscular  Russian,  some  six  feet 
five  inches  high,  stripped  off*  his  outer  garments, 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  after  swimming  a  few 
sluup  strokes,  gained  a  footing  on  the  sand. 
This  was  heavy  work  indeed,  as  the  sand  was 
not  hard  and  firm,  but  mixed  with  mud  and  slime ; 
but  the  giant  strength  of  the  new  arrival  turned 
the  scale,  and  after  a  few  short  and  sharp  heaves 
the  Katharine  moved  once  more.  In  a  second 
she  was  afloat  again  and  taken  in  tow  by  the 
other  boat. 

And  where  all  this  time  was  Stephen  t  Worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  cold,  for  he  had  been  im- 
mersed some  two  hours  in  the  chilly  waves,  and 
standing  in  deep  water  and  nearly  exhausted  by 
their  violence — he  had  lost  his  footing  on  the  slip- 
pery bank,  and  having  got  in  a  moment  beyond 
his  depth,  was  vainly  attempting  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  by  swimming  in  his  drenched  and 
dripping  clothes,  the  weight  of  which  in  a  few 
seconds  more  would  have  carried  hhn  down. 

**  Oh !  Steenie,  Steenie,"  cried  the  old  boatman, 
Paul,  with  a  loud  voice  of  agony,  which  wouU 
make  itself  heard  even  above  the  roaring  of  the 
angry  winds  and  waves,  **  can  none  of  you  save 
my  poor  Stephen,  the  bravest  lad  that  ever  trod  a 
deck  ?  He's  gone  now,  and  but  for  his  help  this 
day  my  boat  would  have  been  lost." 

*'  He's  not  lost  yet !"  cried  the  tall  seaman ; 
and,  plungmg  into  the  waves,  he  caught  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  just  as  he  was  sinking  a  third 
time ;  the  next  wave  wojold  have  carried  him  fair- 
ly down,  and  his  life  would  have  been  gone  past 
recall. 

It  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  strong, 
tall  stranger  to  swim  with  the  lad  toward  the  boat, 
which  was  hovering  near ;  and,  in  another  second, 
the  gallant  crew  had  lifted  him  in  over  the  gun- 
wale, and  laid  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As 
soon  as  he  showed  signs  of  life,  and  began  to  open 
his  eyes,  a  flask  of  brandy  was  applied  to  his 
mouth,  and  he  soon  revived.  The  tall  roan,  too, 
got  in,  and  leaving  two  of  his  crew  to  help  old 
Paul  to  tow  the  Katharine  ashort,  he  gave  the 


their  might  in  the  direction  of  Lachta.  Though 
the  waves  were  still  running  high,  yet,  fortunate- 
ly, the  wind  was  astern;  so  the  sharp,  quick 
strokes  of  the  crew  soon  brought  the  boat  to  the 
landing-place  from  which,  a  few  hours  before, 
poor  Stephen  had  departed  in  such  high  spirits, 
and  with  such  confidence  in  Paul's  seamanship, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Katharine  to  make  the 
passage. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  came  to  the  sheltered  nook 
where  the  steps  of  the  landing-place  led  up  from 
the  sea,  Stephen  was  put  ashore,  and,  partly  led 
partly  carried,  he  reached  the  cottage  of  his  moth- 
er. At  the  sight  of  her  son,  the  poor  widow  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  began  to  give  way  to  an 
agony  of  joy  and  grief.  A  warm  bath  was  soon 
prepared  for  her  son ;  and,  after  the  application 
of  some  gentle  restoratives,  poor  Stephen  was  able 
to  sit  up  and  to  thank  his  kind  preserver,  the  tall 
stranger,  who,  with  two  of  his  men  behind  him, 
just  now  lifted  up  the  latch  of  the  cottage-door, 
and  had  entered  the  room. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,"  cried  the  grateful  mother, 
"  why,  sir,  you  are  in  wet  clothes,  too !  Sit  down, 
sir,  by  the  fire,  and  take  of  my  humble  fare,  while 
I  go  and  find  some  of  my  Steenie's  clothes  for  you 
to  put  on,  and  I  dry  those  dripping  garments." 

The  tall  stranger  sat  down  ;  and  as  the  widow 
left  the  room,  gave  his  two  followers  a  hint  not 
to  make  known  to  the  boy  or  his  mother  who  he 
was.  In  a  few  minutes  the  stranger  had  retired, 
and  assumed  a  plain  old  dress  belonging  to  the 
young  man  whose  life  he  had  saved,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  eating  some  hot  bacon,  which  the  widow 
had  just  laid  upon  the  table  before  him,  with  many 
protestations  of  her  eternal  gratitude  to  the  sa- 
viour of  her  son. 

**  May  the  King  of  heaven,  who  never  turns  a 
deaf  car  to  the  widow's  prayer,  mercifully  reward 
you  for  saving  my  Steenie's  life.  It  is  not  many 
a  sailor,  or  merchant  cither,  that  would  have  done 
as  you  have  done  to-day.  Heaven  speed  you ; 
and  may  you  never  forget  that  the  poor  widow  of 
Lachta  is  praying  for  you  night  and  morning,  that 
the  Almighty  may  increase  your  store,  whenever 
you  are  sailing  over  the  stormy  sea,  or  the  lakes 
of  Onega  and  Ladoga." 

The  tall  stranger  was  about  to  rise  and  depart, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  naval  of- 
ficer entered,  with  a  crowd  of  attendants.  It  was 
the  captain  and  mate  of  the  bark  which  Steenie 
and  Paul  had  seen  in  the  offing,  and  which  had 
sent  her  boats  to  the  rescue  of  the  Katharine. 

"  My  noble  master,  may  it  please  your  majes- 
ty," he  said,  falling  on  one  knee,  •*  the  Royal  Peter 
has  come  safe,  and  she  has  towed  the  Katharine 
too  into  the  little  port  of  Lachta." 

The  poor  widow  fell  down  upon  her  knees  in 
astonishment,  and  faltered  forth  her  apologies  for 
not  recognizing  his  majesty,  and  for  having  treat- 
ed him  with  such  disrespect. 

'*  Nay,  nay,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  Czar, 
smiling,  <*  how  could  you  know  the  Emperor  thus 
disguised  in  mud  and  dirt.  But  you  will  know 
him  henceforth.     I  shall  keep  your  son's  clotbAP 


*  Steenie*  wakes  up  from  the  sound  sleep  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  tell  him  that  he  will  always 
find  a  true  friend  in  Peter  Alexiowitch." 

Our  readers,  when  they  learn  that  the  abovie 
story  is  founded  upon  a  plain  historic  fact — as 
they  will  find  upon  reading  for  themselves  the 
Life  of  Peter  the  Great — will  be  grieved  to  hear 
that  the  noble  conduct  of  the  emperor  on  this  oc- 
casion cost  him  his  life.  He  had  for  a  long  time 
suffered  under  a  chronic  internal  disease,  which 
none  of  his  court  physicians  could  effectually 
combat ;  and  in  the  month  of  November,  1724,  in 
which  our  story  is  laid,  he  went,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  to  inspect  the  works  on 
Lake  Lagoda :  his  exposure  to  the  wet  and  cold 
in  rescuing  the  poor  ferryman  and  his  crew,  on 
this  stormy  November  day,  affected  him  so  seri- 
ously that  he  never  recovered  afterward.  The 
emperor  went  home  to  his  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg without  loss  of  time,  but  his  malady  in- 
creased, in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  which  the 
medical  skill  of  Russia  could  furnish ;  and  grad- 
ually he  sank  under  the  disease,  till  death  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings  toward  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  deserv- 
edly named  "the  Great;"  though  he  was  the 
strangest  compound  of  contradictions,  perhaps, 
that  the  worid  has  ever  seen.  In  him  the  most 
ludicrous  undertakings  were  mingled  with  the 
grandest  political  schemes.  Benevolence  and  hu- 
manity were  as  conspicuous  in  his  character  as 
a  total  disregard  of  human  life.  He  was  at  once 
kind-hearted  and  severe,  even  to  the  extent  of 
ferocity.  Without  education  himself,  he  promoted 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  "  He  gave  a  polish," 
says  Voltaire,  **  to  his  people,  and  yet  he  was  him- 
self a  savage :  he  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  ignorant  himself;  from 
the  sight  of  a  small  boat  on  the  river  Moskwa  he 
created  a  powerful  fleet,  and  made  himself  an  ex- 
pert and  active  shipwright,  sailor,  pilot,  and  com- 
mander :  he  changed  the  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory, 
not  merely  as  the  founder  of  their  empire,  but  as 
the  father  of  his  country." 

Yes ;  the  memory  of  Peter  to  this  day  is  dear 
among  all  classes  of  Russians,  from  the  noblest 
of  the  Boyards  doven  to  the  meanest  serf.  But 
if  among  the  towns  and  villages  of  his  vast  empire 
there  be  one  in  which  his  name  is  cherished  with 
especial  honor,  it  is  that  little  fishing-town  of 
Lachta ;  and  in  proof  of  our  assertion  we  may 
add,  that  the  cottage  in  which  Steenie  and  his 
mother  lived  and  died,  is  still  familiarly  known  to 
every  traveler  in  those  parts  as  Peter's  House. 


MOUNTAIN  STORMS.— TRAGEDY  ON 
THE  SENTIS.  • 

THE  storms  experienced  in  mountainous  coun-  . 
tries  have  often  a  terrific  grandeur  seldom 
witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  lowland  plains. 
The  flash  of  the  lightning  is  more  vivid,  and  the 
report  of  the  thunder  more  tremendous,  owing  to 
closer  proximity  to  the  centre  of  disturbanoe  in 
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succor  for  a  man  whom  I  saw  dying.  I  called 
him,  but  he  did  not  reply.  His  right  eye  was 
open  and  bright ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  a 
ray  of  intelligence  beamed  from  it,  and  I  hoped ; 
but  the  left  eye  remained  closed,  and  on  raising 
the  eyelid,  I  saw  that  it  was  dull.  I  supposed, 
however,  that  there  was  still  sight  remaining  on 
the  right  side,  for  I  endeavored  to  close  the  eye 
on  that  side ;  an  attempt  which  I  repeated  three 
times.  It  opened  again  of  itself,  and  seemed  ani- 
mated. I  put  my  hand  on  his  heart ;  it  no  longer 
beat.  I  pricked  his  limbs,  body,  and  tips  with  a 
compass ;  all  was  immovable  :  it  was  death,  and 
I  could  not*  believe  it.  Bodily  pain  at  last  drew 
me  from  this  painful  contemplation.  My  left  leg 
was  paralyzed ;  and  I  felt  a  shuddering,  an  ex- 
traordinary movement.  I  felt,  besides,  a  general 
trembling  and  oppression  and  disordered  beatings 
of  the  heart.  The  most  sinister  reflections  took 
possession  of  me.  Was  I  going  to  perish  like 
my  unfortunate  companion  1  I  thought  so  from 
my  suffering ;  however,  reason  told  me  that  the 
danger  was  passed.  I  gained  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  village  of  Alt  St.  Johann.  The  in- 
struments had  been  struck  in  like  manner.'* 

Nowhere  are  storms  exhibited  with  such  vio- 
lence, or  are  they  so  frequent,  as  within  the 
tropics  in  the  wet  season.  They  diminish  in  in- 
tensity and  number,  as  a  general  law,  with  the 
increase  of  latitude,  and  chiefly  occur  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  But  on  passing  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  into  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
a  modification  is  found  as  to  frequency,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  rain,  except  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries. Thus,  in  the  western  districts  of  Europe 
there  is  an  average  of  about  20  storms  in  the 
year;  at  Moscow,  17;  at  Kasan,  9;  and  at  Ir- 
kutsk about  8.  M.  Arago  estimates  the  annual 
average  of  storms  at  the  places  mentioned  as  fol- 
lows: Calcutta,  60;  Rio  Janeiro,  50;  Guada- 
loupe,  37 ;  Buenos  Ayres,  20 ;  Sm3rma,  19 ; 
Berlin.  18 ;  Strasburg,  17;  Toulouse,  16 ;  Utrecht, 
15;  Paris,  13;  Athens,  ll;  Petersburg,  9;  Lon- 
don, 8 ;  Pekin,  5 ;  Cairo,  3.  When  falling  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  lightning  follows  the 
best  conductors,  attaching  itself  principally  to 
metals,  though  it  may  prefer  a  body  which  is  not 
so  good  a  conductor,  if  the  latter  conducts  it 
more  directly  to  the  ground.  Damp  substances 
are  preferred  after  metals — the  reason  why  men 
and  animals  are  struck,  stunned,  or  killed,  the 
dread  element  apparently  proving  fatal  by  the 
shock  given  to  the  nervous  system.  Kacmtz 
speaks  of  these  melancholy  events  as  not  very 
common.  He  mentions  that  at  Gottingen,  in  the 
space  of  a  century,  three  persons  only  have  been 
killed  by  lightning,  and  but  two  at  Halle.  But 
though  the  number  of  victims  is  very  limited,  if 
only  a  single  locality  or  town  is  examined,  it  is 
frequently  otherwise  in  the  case  of  an  entire  coun- 
try. In  the  United  States,  twenty-four  persons 
have  been  struck  in  the  course  of  a  year,  of  whom 
seventeen  were  killed ;  and  as  many  as  twenty 
persons  have  perished  in  France  in  the  same  pe- 


ers in  the  flelds,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  to 
the  contrary,  persisting  in  gathering  under  trees 
to  screen  themselves  from  the  rain.  This  is  the 
most  perilous  position  that  can  be  assumed  in  a 
storm :  the  safest  would  be  to  lie  down  on  the 
most  open  ground ;  but  in  all  situations,  appro- 
priately is  the  prayer  preferred,  in  the  words  of 
the  liturgy,  **  From  lightnings  and  tempest — 
good  Lord,  deliver  us." 


THE  Hy.ENA. 

BUT  scanty  favor  has  this  ill-favored,  unhappy- 
looking  quadruped  met  with  hitherto  in  the 
eyes  of  zoologists ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  older  the  work  on  natural  his- 
tory in  which  he  is  mentioned,  the  more  abundant 
are  the  hard  epithets  lavished  upon  his  devoted 
head.  His  personal  appearance  is  certainly  any 
thing  but  prepossessing ;  but  if  his  countenance 
is  gloomy  and  malignant  in  captivity,  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  more  lowering  than  the  physiog- 
nomy of  many  an  F.Z.S.  would  speedily  become 
if  he  were  transported  from  his  snug  fireside — 
which,  after  all,  is  an  ice-house  compared  to 
the  torrid  regions  of  Africa,  whence  cometh  the 
hapless  hyiena — to  a  crippled  and  narrow  den, 
feeing  the  north,  and  situate  in  a  damp  and 
foggy  comer;  or  condemned  to  dine  upon  a 
leg-of-mutton  bone,  instead — as  the  hysna  has 
been  known  to  do  in  his  native  land — of  discuss- 
ing a  repast  of  three  courses,  consisting  of  a  young 
ass,  a  goat,  and  a  fox,  at  one  sitting.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  no  animal  has  a  greater 
aversion  to  close  confinement  than  the  hysna ; 
little  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  seldom  or  ever  appear  to  ad- 
vantage ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  testify 
an  impatient,  irritable  spirit,  particularly  when, 
to  amuse  the  "  gazing  crowd,"  he  is  kept  in  sus- 
pense regarding  the  one  creature  comfort  which 
he  thoroughly  enjoys,  viz.,  his  dinner.  The  hys- 
terical laughter  of  the  "poor  beast,  which  gives 
such  intense  satisfaction  to  the  spectators  who 
usually  cluster  about  the  dens  at  feeding-time, 
has  to  our  ears  a  very  pitiful  sound.  It  has  cer- 
tainly a  strange  resemblance  to,  and,  when  heard 
at  a  distance,  is  a  very  close  imitation  of,  the 
laughter  of  the  human  species ;  but  it  is  any  thing 
rather  than  an  appreciation  of  a  joke  which  calls 
forth  the  shrill  nnd  unearthly  sounds  uttered  by 


unconacious  of  her  loss  until  the  cnes  of  the  httle 
innocent  have  reached  her  from  without,  when  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  jaws  of  the  monster." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  ferocity,  in  the 
district  of  Scheuf  berg,  at  l^e  Cape,  the  spotted 
hysna  is  sometimes  domesticated  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry,  among  whom,  we  are  told,  "  he 
is  preferred  to  the  dog  himself  for  attachment  to 
his  master,  for  general  sagacity,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  for  his  qusdifications  for  the  chase." 

The  striped  hyena,  of  the  north  of  Africa  and 
of  Asia,  differs  in  no  essential  particular,  save  in 
the  substitution  of  a  barred  for  a  spotted  dress, 
from  the  above  variety — the  description  of  the  one, 
with  this  smgle  variation,  will  s^re  for  that  of 
the  other.  In  many  particulars  the  hyena  re- 
sembles both  the  dog  and  the  wolf^  the  latter  espe- 
cially in  disposition  and  size,  yet,  in  other  respects, 
it  is  so  singular  in  its  conformation  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  confound  this  race  with  any  other  class 
of  animals.  The  skull  of  the  hyena  is  short,  and 
remarkable  for  its  solidity  and  thickness;  the 
character  of  the  mouth,  too,  is  peculiar — the  tu- 
berculous, or  small  teeth,  generally  found  behind 
the  carnivorous,  being  utterly  wanting,  while 
these  last  progressively  increase  in  size,  as  they 
are  placed  more  and  more  backward.  This  fol^ 
midable  array  of  fangs  adorns  jaws  which  are 
possessed  of  enormous  strength,  and  adapted  for 
crushing  the  hardest  substances;  the  muscles 
which  raise  the  lower  jaw  are  in  consequence 
unusually  developed,  and  appear  like  enormous 
masses  of  flesh  on  either  side  of  the  head.  The 
'  neck,  chest,  and  shoulders  of  the  hyena  are  ex- 
tremely powerful,  while  the  hind-quarters  are  dis- 
proportionably  low,  and  the  hind-legs  bent,  crouch- 
ing, and  knock-kneed,  causing  the  pace  even  when 
rapid  to  be  of  a  shuffling  or  dragging  character. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  about  this 
animal,  that  when  he  is  first  obliged  to  run,  he 
always  appears  lame  for  a  considerable  distance, 
so  much  so,  as  in  some  instances  to  have  induced 
the  belief  that  one  of  his  legs  was  broken.  After 
running  some  time,  however,  this  halting  disap- 
peara,  and  he  proceeds  on  his  course  very  swiftly. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  quadruped  which  pos- 
sesses but  four  toes  on  either  foot;  the  claws 
these  are  armed  with  are  blunt,  stout,  and  non- 
retractile,  but  the  dew-claw  in  the  dog  and  the 
innermost  claw  of  the  feline  kind  are,  strange  to 
say,  utterly  wanting.  The  coat  is  of  two  difter- 
ent  materials,  for  or  wool  in  small  quantities  be- 
ing intermixed  with  long,  stiff,  and  silky-looking 
hair.  The  general  color  of  the  hide  is  a  dirty 
yellow,  or  yellowish  brown,  the  oblique  stripes, 
and  numerous  spots  of  the  respective  varieties 
being  of  so  dark  a  tint  as  almost  to  arrive  at  a 
perfect  black.  .A  coarse,  bristly  mane  runs  down 
the  spine,  and  terminates  in  a  short  and  bushy 
tail,  while  the  ears,  which  give  a  good  deal  of 
character  to  the  head  and  face,  are  neariy  desti- 
tute of  hair,  a  fact  which  is  the  more  apparent,  as 
they  are  large,  pointed,  and  very  erect. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  striped  hyena  is 


be  a  fact;  we  snouid  ratner  miagme  tnat  tne 
placability  of  either  species  depends  more  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  respects 
ively  placed  than  upon  natural  temperament. 
''  Every  kind  of  beast  is  tamed  and  hath  been 
tamed  of  mankind,"  and  we  believe  the  spotted 
hyena  is  to  the  full  as  susceptible  of  kindness, 
and  amenable  to  education,  as  is  the  other  va- 
riety. 


A  TURKISH  REVOLUTION. 

IN  the  year  1065  of  the  Hegira,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  feasts  of  Beiram,  a  large  group  of 
Mussulmans  was  assembled  in  a  circle  before  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  Some  were  standing,  and 
othera  were  sitting  cross-legged  on  mats  or  car- 
pets spread  upon  the  sand.  By  degrees  the  group 
was  increased,  as  the  Moslems  issued  from  the 
temple,  and  as  passers-by,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
remained  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Every  eye 
was  turned  toward  one  point  with  a  look  of  ex- 
pectation ;  but  a  cloud  of  bluish  smoke  slowly 
rising  in  the  air  proved  that  the  gratification  of 
their  curiosity  was  not  the  only  pleasure  which 
these  Mussulmans  enjoyed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of  smokera,  a  young 
man  of  remarkably  handsome  features,  though 
somewhat  bronzed  by  an  Asiatic  sun,  was  seated 
before  a  small  table,  which  was  covered  with 
swords  and  brass  balls.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  close  jacket  of  green  silk,  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  set  off  his  light  and  graceful  figure  ;  a  gir- 
dle of  antelope  skin,  on  which  some  mysterious 
cbaractera  were  inscribed  in  silver,  confined  a 
pair  of  loose  trowsera,  which  were  drawn  in  close 
at  the  ankle.  This  light  and  attractive  dress  waa 
completed  by  a  Phrygian  cap,  from  the  top  of 
which  hung  a  small  musical  bell.  By  this  cos- 
tume, at  once  graceful  and  fantastic,  it  was  easy 
to  recognize  one  of  those  jugglera  whom  the  feasts 
of  Beiram  drew  every  year  to  Stamboul,  and  to 
whom  was  erroneously  given  the  name  of  zin- 
gari. 

The  spectaton  soon  became  so  numerous,  that 
many  found  it  difficult  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  juggler's  tricks.  The  brass  balls,  glittering  in 
the  sun,  were  flying  round  his  head  with  amazuig 
rapidity,  and  forming  every  variety  of  figure  at 
his  pleasure.  The  ease  and  grace  with  which 
the  zingaro  performed  these  wondere  gave  prom- 
ise of  still  greater.  At  length,  allowing  the  balls 
to  drop  one  afler  the  other  into  a  resounding  vase 
at  his  feet,  he  armed  himself  with  a  yataghan. 
Seizing  the  brilliant  hilt,  he  drew  the  blade  from 
its  costly  scabbard,  and  dexterously  whirling  it 
over  his  head,  made  as  it  were  a  thousand  flashes 
of  lightning  sparkle  around  him.  The  Mussulmans 
slowly  bowed  their  heads  in  token  of  approbation, 
much  after  the  manner  of  those  Chinese  manda- 
rins, carried  about  by  the  Italian  boys,  that  make 
perpetual  salutations  to  each  other. 

The  zingaro  continued  his  exploits  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  the  admiration  he  excited.  He 
next  took  a  pigeon*s  egg  from  a  small  moss  bask- 


neard  inrougaoui  lac  umuense  paiace  dui  lae  voice 
of  the  muezzin  summoning  to  the  duties  of  the 
mosque. 

Shortly  afterward  the  hangings  opposite  the 
divan  were  gently  raised,  and  a  man  stood  in  a 
respectful  attitude  before  Mustapha. 

"  What  would'st  thouV*  said  the  sultan. 

The  bostangi-bassa,  for  it  was  he,  replied 
briefly,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  seraglio : 
**  A  juggler  stands  without ;  he  might  perchance 
amuse  your  highness." 

The  sultan  made  a  sign  in  the  negative. 

'*  This  man,"  continued  the  bostangi,  **  knows 
strange  things ;  he  can  read  the  future." 

'*Let  him  come  in!" 

The  bostangi  bowed  profoundly  and  retired. 

Black  slaves,  armed  with  drawn  and  glisten- 
ing cimeters,  surrounded  the  imperial  sofa  when 
the  zingaro  was  introduced.  After  a  slight  salu- 
tation, the  young  man  leaned  gracefully  upon  his 
yataghan,  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  emperor. 

**Thy  namel"  demanded  Mustapha. 

"Mehalle." 

**  Thy  country  1" 

"  Jugglers  have  no  country." 

"Thine  age r* 

"  I  was  five  years  old  when  you  first  girded  on 
the  sword  of  Ottoman." 

"  Whence  comest  thou  1" 

"Trom  the  Morea,  signior,"  replied  the  zin- 
garo, pronouncing  the  words  with  emphasis. 

The  sultan  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  added,  gayly :  **  Since  you  can  read  the  fu- 
ture, I  will  put  your  knowledge  to  the  proof 
When  people  know  the  future,  they  ought  to 
know  the  past !" 

"You  say  right,  signior;  he  who  sees  the 
evening  star  rise  in  the  horizon  has  but  to  turn 
his  head  to  view  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun." 

"  Well !  tell  me  how  I  made  my  ablutions  yes- 
terday." 

"  The  first  with  Canary  wine,  the  second  with 
wine  of  Cyprus,  and  the  third  with  that  of  Chios." 

The  "  chief  of  the  believers"  smiled  and  stroked 
his  beard ;  he  was  indeed  in  the  habit  of  deroga- 
ting in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  from  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Koran. 

"  Knowest  thou,"  replied  the  sultan,  whom  the 
zingaro's  answer  had  put  into  a  pleasant  humor 
— "  knowest  thou  that  I  could  have  thee  behead- 
ed!" 

"Doubtless,"  said  the  juggler,  undauntedly, 
"  as  you  did  the  Spanish  merchant,  who  watered 
his  wine  before  he  sold  it  to  you." 

Mustapha  applauded  the  knowledge  of  the  zin- 
garo. He  hesitated,  nevertheless,  before  he  ven- 
tured to  put  the  dreaded  question  that  tyrants, 
who  are  ever  superstitious,  never  fail  to  demand 
of  astrologers — "How  long  have  I  to  livel" 

The  grand  signior  assumed  a  persuasive  tone, 
and  even  condescended  to  flatter  the  organ  of  des- 
tiny, in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  favorable  answer. 

"  Thou  art  a  wonderful  youth,"  said  he ;  "  thou 
knowest  things  of  which,  beside  thyself,  the  mutes 


nave  mree  iuues  visuiw  uxv  tuniu  ui  lue  prupiiei, 
but  none  of  them  were  able  to  answer  me  as 
thou  hast.  I  should  wish  to  keep  thee  in  my 
palace ;  I  will  make  thee  richer  than  all  the  mer- 
chants of  Galata,  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  the  year 
when  I  must  die." 

Mehalle  then  approached  the  emperor,  and  tak- 
ing his  hand,  he  appeared  to  study  the  lines  of  it 
with  deep  attention.  Having  finished  his  exam- 
ination, he  went  to  the  window,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  for  some  time  upon  the  heavens.  "The 
fiires  of  Bejiram  are  lighting  up  the  cupola  of  the 
grand  mosque,"  said  he,  slowJy;  "night  is  at 
hand." 

Mustapha  anxiously  awaited  the  answer  of  the 
astrologer.  The  latter  continued  in  a  mysterious 
manner:  "The  declining  day  still  eclipses  the 
light  of  the  constellations.  I  will  answer  you, 
signior,  when  the  evening  star  appears." 

The  sultan  made  a  movement  of  impatience ; 
anger  was  depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  tho 
look  which  he  darted  on  the  mutes  showed  tho 
zingaro  that  he  had  incurred  his  bighncss's  dis- 
pleasure. Curiosity,  however,  doubtless  prevail- 
ed over  every  other  feeling  of  the  prince's  mind ; 
for,  tumhig  to  Mehalle,  he  said :  "I  am  little 
accustomed  to  wait;  I  will  do  so,  however,  if 
thou  canst  amUse  me  until  the  propitious  hour 
arrives." 

"  Would  your  highness  like  to  see  some  feats 
of  juggling  1"  said  Mehalle,  drawing  his  sabre 
from  the  scabbard. 

"  No !  no !"  exclaimed  the  siiltan,  making  the 
circle  of  slaves  close  in  about  him.  "  Leavo 
thine  arms." 

"  Would  you  prefer  a  story,  signior  t" 

"  Stories  that  lull  an  Arab  to  sleep  under  his 
tent  1  No,  I  must  have  something  new.  Of  all 
known  games,  there  is  but  one  I  care  for ;  I  used 
to  play  it  formerly ;  but  now,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle person  within  my  empire  who  understands 
a  chess-board." 

The  zingaro  smiled,  and  taking  an  ebony  box 
from  a  velvet  bag,  he  presented  it  to  the  sultan^ 
whose  wish  he  understood. 

The  words  of  Mustapha  will  require  some  ex- 
planation for  the  reader.  The  sultan  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  game  of  chess.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  he  easily  found  adver- 
saries, and  played  for  considerable  sums.  He 
possessed  the  secret  of  keeping  fortune  always 
at  his  side :  when  he  lost,  the  happy  conqueror 
was  strangled.  Those  of  his  adherents  whom  ho 
admitted  to  the  honor  of  his  imperial  company, 
were  compelled  to  submit  either  to  their  ruin,  or, 
if  they  preferred  it,  to  their  death.  In  a  short 
time,  not  a  person  could  be  found  within  tho 
whole  extent  of  the  empire  who  knew  any  thing 
of  the  game  of  chess.  Mehalle  was  not  ignorant 
of  these  circumstances ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
chess-board  that  he  offered  to  the  sultan.  The 
stem  countenance  of  the  prince  relaxed  at  the 
sight,  and  the  board  was  immediately  placed  on 
the  bowed  back  of  a  slave.    Before  commencing 


tapha,  pale,  and  deprived  of  all  self-possession, 
sought  the  hilt  of  his  dagger. 

The  mufti  replied  in  a  low  and  grave  tone: 
**  The  least  of  these  crimes  is  deserving  of 
death  " 

*'  Thou  hearest,  Mustapha,  it  is  the  prophet 
who  condemns  thee  I'*  As  he  said  this,  he  beck- 
oned to  the  mutes;  Mustapha  tried  to  rush  to 
the  divan,  but  he  was  seized  by  the  slaves,  who 
passed  the  cord  around  his  neck. 

"  Yes,  thine  hour  is  come,"  pursued  the  di- 
viner; "the  lives  of  so  many  victims  must  be 
paid  for  by  thine  own ;  I  am  at  length  come  to 
avenge  them." 

'•  And  who  art  thou!" 

<*  It  needs  not  I  should  tell  thee,  for  thou  know- 
est  me !  On  this  day  fifteen  years,  a  man  fell, 
pierced  with  wounds  by  the  hands  of  thy  soldiers, 
on  the  very  spot  where  within  this  hour  thou 
shalt  die.  Thou  didst  seize  on  his  possessions, 
thou  didst  invest  thyself  with  his  turban,  but  it 
wanted  then  those  feathers  dyed  in  his  blood. 
That  man  was  my  father;  he  was  the  caliph. 
Yes !  I  am  the  son  of  Soliman.  Thou  hast  mas- 
sacred my  family.  Thou  hast  reckoned  their 
heads  also.  Thou  hast  confounded  the  son  of 
thy  master  with  the  child  of  the  slave.  I  am 
the  evening  star — I  am  the  sultan  Amurath  !" 

As  he  thus  spoke,  the  young  prince  made  a 
step  forward.  His  lofty  brow,  his  features,  his 
voice,  the  almost  supernatural  majesty  of  his 
countenance,  inspired  a  deep  emotion  in  the  as- 
sembly. All  the  courtiers  prostrated  themselves 
upon  the  marble  floor.  They  thought  they  saw 
again  the  young  and  glorious  Soliman  in  one  of 
those  audiences  when  he  made  the  rebellious 
pashas  quail  before  him. 

After  a  moment  of  respectful  silence,  the  cry 
of  '*  Long  live  Amurath !"  shook  the  roof  of  the 
seraglio,  and  was  echoed  in  the  distance  by  the 
crowd  who  were  thronging  toward  Saint  Sophia. 
At  the  same  moment  the  body  of  Mustapha  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  time-piece  slowly 
struck  the  hour,  and  the  muezzin,  in  a  solemn 
▼oice,  repeated  from  the  cupola,  "  It  is  eight 
o'clock!" 


INCIDENTS  OF  JURY  TRIALS. 

OF  all  public  duties  there  is  none  of  such  fearful 
responsibility,  if  we  except  the  dissemination 
of  divine  truth,  as  that  which  devolves  on  the 
empanneled  jury,  who  arc  to  decide  on  facts  on 
which  human  life  depends.  The  unbiased  judg- 
ment, notwithstanding  appearances  and  circum- 
stances— the  undeviating  attention  to  conflicting 
evidence,  intricate  details,  and  trifling  mcidents, 
which  become  important  from  their  bearing,  the 
chariuble  feeling  which  should  keep  alive  all 
doubts  of  guilt  till  fully  proved,  are,  indeed,  men- 
tal exercises  of  the  highest  order.  They  may  be 
tasked  too  much  in  decisions  where  all  rests  on 
circumstantial  evidence — the  fallibility  of  such 
evidence  has  not  been  rare,  even  in  cases  where 


strong  arguments  against  the  forfeiture  of  life  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  Wherever  there  exists 
a  moral  possibility  that  the  criminal  act  may  not 
have  been  committed  by  the  accused,  the  safer 
course  the  law  could  take  would  be  not  to  de- 
mand the  dreadful  sacrifice — that  should  be  for 
proof  which  could  not  be  set  aside — it  is  a  con- 
tested point  whether  capital  punishment  should 
be  altogether  abolished,  and  much  may  bo  said 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society  that 
the  secrecy  with  which  crimes  are  committed,  is 
not  sufBcient  to  prevent  their  discovery.  Crimes 
of  great  enormity  seldom  escape  detection,  and 
there  are  few  aphorisms  more  true  than  that 
**  murder  will  out.''*  Some  vestige  is  constantly 
left  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  attending  an  act 
of  violence.  Nay,  the  very  means  taken  for  con- 
cealment often  lead  to  detection.  It  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Starkie,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  merits  the  most 
profound  attention.  Scientific  assistance  has 
been  eminently  useful  in  saving  the  innocent  and 
detecting  the  guilty.  In  some  remarkable  trials 
for  murder  many  offenders  have  been  detected  by 
the  observation  of  medical  men,  who  have  traced 
the  facts  by  slight  and  unexpected  circumstances. 
Many  cases  mentioned  in  Taylor*s  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence ^  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most 
interesting  information,  illustrate  this  statement. 
He  mentions  that  when  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
called  to  see  Mr.  Blight,  of  Dcptford,  who  had 
been  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot,  in  the 
year  1806,  he  inferred  from  an  examination 
of  the  localities,  that  the  shot  must  have  bctfn 
fired  by  a  left-handed  man.  The  only  left-hand- 
ed man  near  the  premises  at  the  time  was  a  ^r. 
Patch,  a  particular  friend  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  suspected.  The  man  was 
aftetward  tried  and  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt  before  exe- 
cution. Yet  medical  evidence  is  not  always  homo 
out  by  the  fact.  A  man  was  stabbed  by  another 
in  the  ftice.  A  knife,  with  the  blade  entire,  was 
brought  forward  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  trial,  the  surgeon  having  declared  that  the 
wound  must  have  been  caused  by  this  knife ;  the 
wounded  person  recovered,  but  a  year  afterw«rd 
a  fistula  formed  in  the  face,  and  the  broken  point 
of  the  real  weapon  was  discharged  from  the  sinus ; 
the  wound  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  knife  brought  forward  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  trial. 

M''e  may  reasonably  conclude  that  marks,  mis- 
taken for  blood-stains,  found  on  the  clothes  of 
persons  suspected  of  murder,  have  often  been 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  them ;  but 
the  noble  science  of  chemistry  can  ascertain  when 
the  marks  are  vegetable  stains,  however  closely 
resembling  those  of  blood.  By  an  ingenious  pro- 
cess suggested  by  M.  Taddie,  of  Florence,  hu- 
man blood  can  be  distinguished  from  animal,  and 


"W'EVER  wai  a  life  fuller  of  romance  and  orig- 
in inality  than  Paganini'i.  It  had  scarcely  an 
incident  in  common  with  those  of  ordinary  men  : 
eTery  thing  about  it  was  strange,  eccentric,  and 
«iM  generis.  From  playing  upon  his  violin  to 
eating  his  dinner,  nothing  that  he  did  was  done 
as  it  would  have  been  by  others.  All  was  sin- 
gular and  peculiar  to  himself. 

And  what  was  true  of  the  celebrated  musician 
living,  held  so  of  his  body  when  his  spirit  had 
flown  upward.  It  could  not  be  buried  in  peace 
like  those  of  other  men,  but  must  first  go  through 
as  many  strange  adventures  as  the  Catholic  le- 
gends &ble  the  dead  bodies  of  some  of  their 
saints  to  have  done. 

Of  these  adventures  we  propose  here  to  give 
an  account.  The  particulars  we  shall  relate  con- 
cerning them,  although  left  unmentioned  by  Pag- 
anini's  professed  biogr^hers,  may  be  relied  upon 
as  perfectly  authentic.  We  gathered  them  dur- 
ing a  recent  sojourn  in  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  the  Count  de  Cessole  at  Nice,  the  one  in  which 
the  great  violinist  breathed  his  last. 

It  was  in  the  middlo  of  the  December  of  1839 
that  Paganini,  ill  and  feeble,  came  there  to  die. 
He  was  pale  and  thin,  even  to  ghastliness,  and 
so  weak  as  to  require  to  be  carried  to  his  apart- 
ment. But  though  unable  to  stand  alone — and 
indeed  unable  even  to  speak,  excepting  through 
the  nostrils,  since  his  larynx,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed, no  longer  performed  its  functions — ^he 
did  not  himself  beheve  in  the  nearness  of  his 
end.  He  spoke  incessantly  of  tours  which  he 
yet  intended  to  make  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  rich  harvests  of  roubles  and 
dollars  which  he  yet  hoped  to  reap  with  his  mar- 
velous bow.   Nevertheless,  he  was  dying  rapidly. 

Confined  to  hii  bed,  he  lay  surrounded  by 
stringed  instruments  of  all  kinds,  buried  amidst 
heaps  of  violins  and  violoncellos,  all  of  high  value, 
and  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  hands  of  the  great- 
est artists.  Sometimes  he  called  for  his  favorite 
instrument,  and  drew  from  it  sublimer  tones  than 
even  of  old — tones  like  those  which  might  have 
been  uttered  by  a  dying  poet  who  was  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  a  last  song.  The  exertions  which 
he  underwent  on  these  occasions,  and  the  states 
of  nervous  excitement  into  which  they  threw  him, 
rapidly  exhausted  his  little  remaining  strength. 
But  the  weaker  he  grew,  the  greater  became  the 
impossibility  of  separating  him  from  his  instru- 
ment ;  and  one  day,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
all  around  him,  he  continued  for  between  seven 
and  eight  hours  improvising  upon  it  the  most 
delicious  airs,  melodies  of  a  sweetness  perfectly 
ineflfable,  which  seemed  like  echoes  of  that  other 
sphere  toward  which  his  soul  was  so  soon  to  take 
its  flight.  Lost  to  all  consciousness  of  earthly 
and  material  things,  and  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
endeavor  to  translate  into  sounds  audible  to  hu- 
man ears  the  heavenly  melodies  with  which  his 
0oul  seemed  filled  unto  the  overflow,  he  did  not 
I  playing  till  entirely  conquered  by  fiitigue, 


oays  ai[«rwara,  as  lae  ciock.  birick  live  on  me 
evening  of  May  27th,  1840,  he  gently  sank  into 
the  long  last  sleep. 

After  his  death,  a  priest  declared  that  he  had 
refused  to  receive  the  last  sacraments.  This  was 
not  the  truth.  As  we  have  seen,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  ho  fully  believed  that 
he  should  recover,  and  this  belief  did  not  forsake 
him  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death.  When, 
therefore,  a  day  or  two  before  its  occurrence,  a 
priest  intruded  himself  into  his  chamber,  he  told 
him  that  he  did  not  yet  need  the  consolations  of 
the  Church,  but  that  when  he  should  need  them 
he  would  send  for  him.  Death,  however,  sur- 
prised him  so  suddenly  that  this  intention  could 
not  be  fulfilled.  According  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine he  had  thus  died  in  sin,  and  I  he  clergy 
therefore  ordained  that  Christian  burial  should 
be  denied  him. 

Many  influential  personages,  the  king  himself, 
Charles  Albert,  being  of  the  number,  sought  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  this  decree.  But  those  who 
issued  it  were  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  Appeal  had 
therefore  to  be  made  to  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  as  it  might  be  years  before  they  gained  a 
decision  authorizing  them  to  bury  his  body — or 
indeed  a  decision  of  any  kind — the  friends  of  the 
deceased  resolved  that  they  would  embalm  it. 

When  they  had  done  so,  they  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  hall  in  which  it  was  deposited  to  the 
public,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  gaze  for  a  last 
time  upon  the  features  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
From  all  parts  of  Italy  came  multitudes  of  all 
classes  and  all  ranks,  each  vying  with  the  other 
as  to  who  should  pay  him  the  profoundest  hom- 
age. But  at  this  the  clergy  were  exceedingly 
displeased.  They  felt  outraged  at  seeing  the 
corpse  of  this  man,  who  they  declared  had  died 
in  impenitence,  and  whose  ashes  had  been  anath- 
ematized by  the  Church,  the  object  of  so  much 
reverence  and  so  many  honors ;  they  therefore 
demanded  of  the  civil  government  that  it  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  city,  knd  it  was  accordingly 
removed,  under  military  escort,  to  the  lazaretto 
of  Villefranche. 

This  lazaretto  is  situated  upon  the  sea-shore, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  from  Nice.  It 
crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
little  peninsula  of  Villefranche,  into  whose  nar- 
row compass  nature  seems  to  have  striven  to 
crowd  the  greatest  possible  number  of  beauties. 
Every  thing  that  is  entrancing  in  natural  scenery 
is  there,  and  of  at  least  one  art — that  of  the  archi- 
tect— there  are  masterpieces  not  a  few.  A  love- 
lier spot  the  imagination  could  not  picture.  If 
Italy  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  called  the  garden  of  Italy. 

But  the  lazaretto  itself  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  a 
gloomy  building,  and  the  corpse  of  Paganini  was 
placed  in  its  gloomiest  apartment.  Covered  with 
an  old  sail,  it  was  deposited  in  a  dark  comer,  like 
a  piece  of  merchandise  suspected  of  capability  to 


It  is  that  of  a  man  Tvhose  skill  won  for  him  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  multitudes,  and  awoke 
the  wonder  of  the  whole  civilized  world — a  man 
who  excited  as  much  admiration  among  men  as 
any  hero,  proud  of  liis  hundred  victories !  He 
lived  for  the  multitudes,  and  sleeps  his  last  sleep 
in  the  desert ;  he  filled  their  cities  with  music, 
and  is  denied  one  *<  De  Profundis ;"  he  conquered 
a  right  to  the  Pantheon,  and  is  refUsed  six  feet 
of  earth  by  the  side  of  tho  obscurest  clown ;  he 
went  through  Europe  Uke  a  conqueror,  princes 
and  peasants  alike  crowding  round  to  do  him 
honor,  and  now  there  is  not  one  to  watch  beside 
him,  or  to  murmur  in  his  ear  the  faintest  echo  of 
the  strains  he  loved !  Once  the  delight  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  admired  of  all  men,  he  is  become  an 
object  of  fear,  a  thing  of  terror.  The  peasant 
crosses  himself  when  he  sees  from  afar  tho  build- 
ing within  whose  walls  is  his  asylum ;  and  the 
fisherman  trembles  and  relates  that,  as  he  passed 
it,  he  saw  before  him  a  pale  countenance^  which 
fixed  upon  him  a  look  of  piteous  supplication,  and 
heard  the  air  filled  with  harmonious  sounds  which 
shaped  themselves  into  the  accents  of  a  wild  cry 
for  mercy. 

The  name  a  man  is  bom  with  will  sometimes 
influence  him  through  life.  Paganini  felt  the 
effects  of  kis  even  after  death.  Pagano,  a  pa- 
gan, paganinif  a  little  pagan — ^how  could  a  man 
so  called  be  a  true  Christian  1  So,  at  least,  ar- 
gued the  populace,  till  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  priest's  course  was  the  right  one. 

When  the  case  was  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nals it  was  argued  on  both  sides  with  eloquent 
zeal.  The  priests  did  all  they  could  to  make  it 
appear  otherwise,  but  Paganini  was  proved  tri- 
umphantly to  have  been  in  all  things  a  good 
Catholic.  All  was  in  vain,  however.  Had  they 
proved  him  a  saint,  the  bishop  would  still  have 
denied  him  burial.  Appeal  must  therefore  be 
made  to  some  higher  authority. 

The  corpse  bore  the  dekiy  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience. It  waited  uncomplainingly  in  its  rude 
apartment  in  the  lazaretto,  seemingly  determined, 
by  passive  resistance,  to  vanquish  the  hostile  re- 
sistance of  the  clergy.  But  as  it  was  perfectly 
idle,  the  idea  was  formed  of  giving  it  employ- 
ment. A  Jew  proposed  to  purchase  it  for  exhibi- 
tion in  Engkind.     The  price  he  offered  was  2000/. 

Every  thing  connected  with  Paganmi,  either 
alive  or  dead,  was  thus  exceptional.  Spumed  by 
the  Christian  priesthood,  his  ashes  were  thus 
coveted  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  synagogue. 
Entrance  into  a  church  forbidden  them,  permis- 
sion was  sought  to  carry  them  from  fair  to  fair, 
for  exhibition  side  by  side  with  giants,  dwarfs, 
and  children  with  two  heads ! 

From  the  bishop  of  Nice,  appeal  was  made  to 
the  archbishop.  But  he  only  confirmed  the  orig- 
inal judgment.  From  him  in  his  tum,  therefore, 
appeal  was  made  to  th«  pope.  Fortunately,  the 
tiara  proved  itself  more  tolerant  than  the  mitre. 
The  supreme  pontiff  reversed  the  two  previoufl 


ized  the  provisional  placing  of  the  corpse  in  a 
Christian  cemetery. 

This  authorization  reached  Nice  on  the  80th 
August,  1843,  the  quarantine  of  the  maestro 
having  thus  lasted  more  than  three  yearsv  An 
hour  before  midnight  on  the  21st,  the  Count  de 
Cessole,  bearing  the  necessary  documents,  and 
accompanied  by  two  boatmen  and  two  torch-bear« 
crs,  presented  himself  at  the  lazaretto,  and  de- 
manded that  the  body  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  Having  received  it,  his  companions  bone  it, 
by  the  Ught  of  the  torches,  into  the  skiff  which 
had  brought  them  thither,  and  then  began  to  row 
in  the  direction  of  Genoa. 

As  they  passed  the  various  customs*  stations 
upon  the  coast,  they  were  hailed  by  the  officers 
in  charge  with  the  cry  :  "  What  carry  you  there  T" 
**  The  corpse  of  Paganini — aqueo  que  tonaha  tan 
ben'''' — (him  who  sang  so  well) — was  the  reply. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  content  the  officers, 
who  insisted  upon  examining  the  body  with  all 
minuteness,  tuming  it  over  and  over  to  assure 
themselves  that  it  was  not  made  to  hide  any  con- 
traband goods. 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  Paganini  made  his  last 
voyage  to  his  native  city.  He  made  it  in  the  dead 
of  night,  in  a  simple  fishing^boat,  so  small  that  it 
required  to  be  rowed  but  by  two  men — ^he  who 
had  filled  Europe  with  his  fame,  who  had  be- 
queathed fifty  thousand  guineas  to  his  son,  and 
whose  ashes  you  would  deem  worthily  tran^orted 
only  upon  the  deck  of  some  huge  man-of-war, 
hung  with  crape^  crowded  with  saddened  counte* 
nances,  and  keeping  time,  by  the  sullen  booming 
of  its  guns,  to  the  mournful  accents  of  some  sol- 
emn funeral  m^pch  !  And  as  though  it  were  not 
sufficient  that  his  remains  should  be  anathema- 
tized by  the  Christian  clergy,  refused  the  rites  of 
Christian  sepulture,  coveted  for  exhibition  by  a 
Jew,  and  suffered  to  lie  for  more  than  three  years 
in  a  dark  comer  of  a  lazar-house,  they  must  now, 
on  his  last  voyage  toward  the  city  of  his  birth, 
become  objects  of  suspicion  to  petty  officers  of 
customs !  Was  not  his  destiny  in  every  respect 
exceptional  and  peculiar  1 

la  one  respect,  however,  it  was  like  that  of  all 
other  genuiscs.  Whatever  honors  his  native  city 
might  have  rendered  him  while  Irving — dead,  it 
paid  no  respect  to  his  memory.  He  passed 
through  it  without  receiving  more  notice  than 
would  have  been  given  to  a  dead  dog.  And  yet 
he  had  made  it  &mous  in  the  history  of  art,  and 
had  bequeathed  to  it  his  sword  of  Austerlitz— bis 
favorite  violin,  tho  companion  of  all  his  glories, 
of  all  his  triumphs. 

It  was  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  that  the  dead 
voyageur  at  last  found  the  repose  so  long  denied 
to  his  persecuted  ashes.  He  was  buried  in  a  lit- 
tle chapel  added  on  purpose  io  a  villa  which  had 
been  purchased  some  years  before  by  his  son.  Se 
it  is  always,  with  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead 
— rest  may  be  long  denied,  but,  as  surely  as  mm 
die,  it  comes  at  lasiJ 


JL.  ic  was  noi  uie  woras,  lerrwie  as  iney  were 
in  their  simplicity ;  nor  wim  it  the  thought  of  death 
to  one  so  young  and  manly,  bitter  as  that  thought 
was ;  nor  yet  was  it  the  fact  that  any  one  could 
speak  thus  of  a  fellow-being ;  but  it  was  the  voice, 
the  tone,  the  suppressed  but  determined  anger 
that  I  heard  in  the  words,  and  it  was  the  horrible 
truth  that  It  was  a  father  speaking  of  his  only  son, 
that  so  shocked  me. 

*'  Let  him  die.**  And  wherefore  should  he  die  1 
He  was  young,  and  not  ready — by  years  or  weari- 
ness— for  death.  He  was  not  tired  of  living,  nor 
had  he  sought  the  end  himself.  His  eye  was  not 
dim,  his  voice  was  not  broken,  his  ear  was  still 
attuned  to  the  pleasant  sounds  of  earth ;  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  earth,  too,  that  in  which  he  was 
bom,  and  in  which  he  had  grown  to  be  a  stout, 
stroug  man ;  and  he  loved  life,  and  knew  how  to 
enjoy  it — and  why  should  he  die  1  He  was  not 
one  of  the  worthless  and  useless  men  of  this  world 
either,  living  for  self^  and  heedless  of  all  others, 
unloving,  unloved,  in  cold  sensual  selfishness. 
Not  he.  He  was  a  nobl0  man — ^yonng,  ardent, 
affectionate,  full  of  the  love  of  life  and  of  his  fel- 
lows, beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  always 
ready  to  aid  friend  or  stranger  with  purse,  hand, 
and  heart. 

Why  then  should  he  die  1 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Stephen  For- 
ster  the  elder  was  willing  at  that  time  that  Stephen 
Forster  the  younger  should  die. 

Twenty-five  years  before  the  time  at  which  our 
history  is  dated,  there  lived  in  an  obscure  village 
in  the  country,  not  far  from  the  Hudson  River, 
a  man,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  young 
wife,  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
county  ;  and,  as  it  afterward  proved,  by  the  death 
of  her  brother,  she  and  her  children  were  his  sole 
heirs.  Stephen  Forster  was  a  lawyer,  gifled  with 
some  powers  of  mind ;  not  quick,  but  shrewd,  in 
the  true  acceptation  of  that  word  ;  and  making 
money  rapidly  by  speculations  in  farms  and  farm 
lands.  I  shall  not  pause  to  relate  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances through  which  he  won  the  hand  of 
the  young  daughter  of  the  old  Judge ;  her  heart  he 
never  had  won.  That  was  not  hers  to  give  him ; 
and  from  the  day  he  learned  that  fact,  he  hated  her, 
with  steady,  persevering  hate.  But  he  married 
her  nevertheless ;  and  when  the  wedding  ring 
was  placed,  I  should  say  forced  on  her  finger, 
she  shuddered,  and  well-nigh  fainted,  for  her  eye 
caught  at  that  moment  the  sad  gleam  of  an  eye 
that  had  once  looked  deeper  into  her  own  than 
had  any  other  person's,  and  she  knew  then  that 
as  true  a  heart  as  man  ever  possessed  was  broken. 

Broken  hearts  are  not  always  followed  by  death. 
It  is  a  romantic  notion  that  supposes  it  neces- 
sary. I  have  known  men  that  lived  many  years 
with  what  in  common  parlance  would  be  called  a 
broken  heart.  Nay,  I  have  known  men  that  had 
lived  thus  for  scores  of  years,  wandering  restless- 
ly, almost  hopelessly,  up  and  down  the  paths  of 
this  miserable  world,  yet  bearing  about  with  them 
Vol.   f3f.— Nf    52 -^Ll 


very  mucn  sucn  a  man  was  vviiuam  x^onon 
ailer  the  marriage  of  Ellen  Dusenberry,  and  he 
was  never  seen  again  in  the  little  village,  where 
he  had  been  his  father's  clerk  in  the  only  store, 
until  after  all  the  events  occurred  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate. 

As  years  crept  along  Stephen  Forster's  family 
increased,  and  four  children  sat  at  his  board  when 
he  was  forty  years  old.  But  there  was  no  love 
between  the  father  and  his  family.  He  was  harvh, 
cold,  stem,  unforgiving  in  his  treatment,  and  they 
rebelled,  as  children  will.  Once,  when  ho  was 
punishing  the  oldest  boy  for  some  fancied  offense, 
a  neighbor  who  was  passing,  and  overheard  the 
occurrence,  entered  and  remonstrated  with  Fov- 
ster  for  his  bmtality.  The  result  might  have  been 
anticipated.  He  was  turned  out  of  doors  withr 
out  ceremony,  and  left  to  console  himself  by  re- 
lating the  story  to  his  neighbors,  whoso  opinion 
of  Forster  was  neither  improved  nor  injured 
thereby. 

Death  came  into  the  household,  and  the  grave- 
yard gate  was  opened  three  times  within  a  year, 
to  admit  children  of  Stephen  and  Ellen  Forster. 
When  the  first  one  died,  the  wife,  broken  down 
by  the  terrible  blow,  sought  comfort  in  the  synv* 
pathy  of  her  husband,  and  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
dead  boy  only  to  meet  the  cold,  stony  eyes  of  the 
man  that  hated  when  he  married  her,  and  she 
pressed  back  into  her  heart  the  feelings  that  were 
well-nigh  flowing  toward  him  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  next — her  darling  nainesake — ^shut  her 
eyes  on  life  and  love,  and  went  the  dark  way 
whither  no  mother's  love  may  prevail  to  follow 
until  God  permit,  she  sought  no  sympathy  from 
her  husband,  but  bowed  her  head  in  lonesonM 
agony.  And  when  the  third  blow  came,  she  bore 
it  with  the  firmness  of  the  mother  of  old  times 
who  scorned  to  weep.  There  was  something  te»> 
rible  in  her  gaxe,  as  she  now  looked  into  the  face 
of  her  husband.  That  third  trial,  and  his  contuv- 
ued  coldness  and  sternness,  had  made  a  new  per- 
son of  his  once  gentle  wife,  and  she  now  repaid 
his  scorn  with  scorn — his  hate  with  unforgiving, 
unrelenting  enmity. 

In  the  brief  limits  assigned  to  this  sketch,  I 
can  not  pause  to  eiplain  the  mental  process  by 
which  this  gentle,  lovely  girl  became  transformed. 
It  was  no  slow  process.  It  was  like  a  lightning 
flash.  ShQ  had  been  calm,  placid,  bowed  down 
with  grief  in  the  morning,  when  she  stood  by  her 
dying  boy,  and  talked  with  him  of  the  land  that 
was  shining  dimly  through  the  clouds  and  mists 
of  death  on  his  eyes,  that  was  shining  even  through 
her  scalding  tears  on  her  own  faithful  vision ;  but 
the  light  of  heaven  was  gone  when  the  boy  was 
dead,  and  the  angels  that  had  lingered  around 
his  couch  were  gone  with  the  light,  and  fiends 
came  in  the  darkness  and  possessed  her ;  and  she 
was  changed — how  changed ! 

Imagine  if  you  can  that  household  for  the  next 
ten  years,  while  young  Stephen  grew  up  to  man- 
hood. It  was  in  the  most  beautiful  of  valleys, 
with  rich  fields  around  it,  and  deep  forests  fiill 
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t  lo  oe  pronouncea,  anu  woica  you  imwyen  ai« 

»  postponing  hour  by  hoar,  only  to  increasa  my 

r  pain.     Let  it  be  over  at  once  and  forever,  I  beg 

I  of  you.     Let — ** 

•  **  Mr.  PhUlips^-one  moment,  if  you  pleaae." 

I  I  hastened  to  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  who 

k  were  calling,  and  found  theol  deep  in  consulta- 

I  tion  about  a  proposition  suddenly  started.     The 

i  object  of  the  elder  Forster  in  convicting  his  son 

I  of  murder  was  to  my  mind  very  clear.     He  had 

doubtless  expected  to  inherit  the  really  splendid 
f  landed  estates  of  Judge  Dusenbenry,  and  the 

I  motive  appeared  by  no  means  insufficient,  when 

,  the  enmity  and  hatred  which  had  existed  for  years 

[  between  him  and  his  wife  and  son  is  taken  into 

^  consideration.    The  testimony  for  the  prosecu- 

tion was  now  all  in,  excepting  only  the  clinch- 
ing evidence,  namely,  that  of  Stephen  Forster 
the  &ther,  which,  on  close  examination,  proved 
to  be  the  sole  evidence  which  connected  his  son 
with  the  poisoning.  The  proofs  thus  &r  had 
been  complete,  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Forster  had 
been  poisoned  and  was  dead,  but  no  idea  was 
given  that  her  son  had  committed  the  deed,  ex- 
cept in  the  hct  that  he  had  purchased  the  article 
in  the  city  shortly  befiire  the  death ;  but  this  was 
relieved  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  pur- 
chased other  articles  for  chemical  experiments  at 
the  same  tune,  and  had  several  times,  at  least 
twice  previously,  purchased  the  same  poisonous 
drug. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  small  degree  of  risk, 
and  yet  with  a  cool  and  well'^vised  professional 
determination,  that  the  counsel  engaged  for  the 
defense  determined  to  direct  all  their  force  toward 
breaking  down  the  evidence  of  the  elder  Forster, 
and  abandoning  all  other  chances.  It  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  new  idea,  suggested  by  the  junior 
counsel  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  and  involved  the 
abandonment  of  the  previously  adopted  theory  of 
defense,  which  had  been  that  the  harassed  and 
weary  wife  had  committed  suicide.  The  moment 
of  time  in  which  this  consultadon  took  place  may 
well  afford  to  readers  of  this  history  an  idea  of 
the  momentous  responsibilities  under  which  law- 
yers labor.  The  cool  face,  the  smiling  counte- 
nance, the  quick  sparkling  retorts,  the  gay,  trifling 
manners,  which  lead  the  bystander  to  imagine  that 
the  lawyer  is  enjo3ring  his  contest  as  he  might  a 
game  of  chess  or  of  billiards,  often  cover  the 
deepest  anxiety,  the  most  fearful  tremblings  for 
the  fate  of  the  client  whose  hfe  hangs  on  the 
quickness  or  skill  of  that  apparently  thMightless 
intellect.  I  think  there  i»  no  other  consideration 
needed  to  convince  men  that  the  profession  is  one 
of  most  terrible  labor  and  responsibility,  ihan  the 
idea  that  in  such  a  trial  as  this  I  am  now  describ- 
ing there  may  be  several  moments  when  it  is 
necessary  to  determine,  again  and  again,  what 
new  theory  of  defense  shall  now  be  adopted,  what 
new  plan  of  action  devised,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
man  whose  innocence  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
lawyer,  but  whose  guilt  appears  abnost  establish- 
ed to  the  minds  of  the  jury. 


eu  wiiness,  ana  nioue  up  uib  iuiuu  un  tuj  unej 
description.  It  was  decided  in  an  instant,  and 
the  first  blow  to  be  struck  was  devised  by  the  ju- 
nior counsel,  who  had  indeed  formed  the  idea  of 
this  plan  of  defense  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
learned  a  few  moments  before  that  young  Forster 
was  that  day  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  five  minutes  I  had  prepared  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive last  will  and  testament  for  the  prison- 
er to  execute,  giving  his  entire  fortune  to  Mary 
Wilson  and  her  heirs.  We  begged  the  indul- 
gence of  the  court  a  moment,  while  it  was  duly 
executed,  and  then  announced  our  readiness  to 
proceed. 

It  was  strapge  that  Stephen  Forster  the  elder 
had  never  thought  of  this.  It  afterward  appeared 
that  he  had  made  an  error  of  an  entire  year  in  his 
son's  age,  and  had  not  dreamed  of  lus  being  able 
to  devise  real  estate  within  a  twelvemonth. 

As  Forster  took  the  stand  at  the  opening  of 
court  after  the  recess^  a  cloud  came  up  and  ob- 
scured the  setting  sun,  while  the  low  muttering 
of  distant  thunder  foretold  a  coming  storm.  I  did 
not  notice  the  face  of  the  senior  counsel  of  the 
prisoner  when  the  district-attorney  commenced 
his  examination,  and  when  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  it,  I  was  appalled  at  the  expression  which 
I  saw  coming  over  it.  Slowly,  steadily,  it  grew 
pale,  fierce,  and  calm.  There  was  a  fixed  stare 
into  the  eyes  of  the  witness,  which  made  him  un- 
easy, and  he  averted  his  gaze.  Otherwise  For- 
ster was  cold  and  firm.  But  my  associate  followed 
him  whichever  way  he  tum^,  with  a  fixed  icy 
gase  that  might  have  frozen  him  with  horror  had 
he  but  caught  it. 

He  related  his  story,  with  enough  apparent  re- 
luctance to  give  an  idea  of  his  suffering ;  and 
some,  indeed  all,  pitied  the  broken-down  man  so 
soon  to  be  childless  and  desolate.  They  did  not 
know  the  fiend. 

At  length  came  the  cross-examination,  which 
was  to  have  been  conducted  by  myself  But  the 
senior  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  turning  to 
him,  I  shrank  from  his  now  ghastly  countenance. 
He  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  lips  emitted  only 
a  husky  sound ;  and  he  motioned  to  me  that  he 
would  go  on  if  I  would  pass  the  paper  I  hekl  in 
my  hand  to  the  witness.  While  I  did  so,  he  drank 
a  glass  of  water. 

When  I  passed  the  will  of  his  son  to  Stephen 
Forster,  he  looked  at  it,  swept  his  eyes  over  it, 
stared  a  moment  in  my  iface,  lifted  his  eyes,  and 
thought  in  silence.  Through  what  tempestu- 
ous years  did  that  fierce  soul  sweep  back  to  the 
spring  morning  when  his  boy  lay,  a  young  babe, 
in  his  young  arms !  How  did  he  count  them — 
one  by  one—those  years  of  bitterness,  of  hate,  of 
want — want  of  love,  bitter  poverty  of  affection, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  manner  of  household  an- 
guish, up  to  this  last  and  blackest  year  in  all  the 
twenty-one !  And  when  he  counted  the  last — 
when  the  lawyer^s  intellect  had  done  the  child's 
problem  in  subtraction,  and  taken  the  year  18 — 
firom  16 — ,  and  found  that  the  difference  proved 


then  swept  madly,  in  the  whirling,  eddying  cur- 
rent, down  to  woe  unutterable. 

The  next  morning  after  Stephen  Fonter*f 
death,  a  not.  pros,  wae  entered  in  the  murder 
case,  and  it  may  pleaae  some  to  know  that  Mary 
Wilson  was  in  court  to  hear  the  announcement. 
And  for  years  after  that,  an  old  grayheaded  man, 
unrecognized  by  any  villager,  might  be  seen  al- 
most any  evening  standing  by  the  grave  of  Che 
murdered  wife,  and  at  length  some  one  learned 
that  his  name  was  Norton,  But  the  story  of 
£Uen  Dusenberry*s  early  love  had  been  forgotten 
for  twenty  years — save  by  the  true  heart  of  her 
old  lover. 


THE  OCEAN  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

LIEUTENANT  MAURY'S  "Sailing  Dlrec 
tions" — a  huge  |i|uarto  volume  of  well-nigh  a 
thousand  pages — lies  before  us.  It  is  designed 
to  accompany  and  explain  the  "  Wind  and  Cur- 
rent** and  <*  Whaling"  Charts  that  have  won  for 
their  author  so  honorable,  a  place  in  the  scientific 
world.  At  first  sight  the  book  wouki  seem  to 
concern  those  only  who  do  business  upon  the 
great  deep.  A  landsman,  upon  casual  inspection, 
woukJ  perceive  little  to  interest  him  in  the  long 
columns  bristhng  with  the  names  of  vesseli^ 
figures,  dates,  abbreviations,  and  symbols,  as  un- 
intelligible to  him  as  the  inscriptions  dug  %sp  at 
Nineveh.  Then  he  would  encounter  page  after 
page  of  matter  like  this : 

"Barque  Parthian  (Smith).  May,  13,  1853. 
Lat.  60''  55'  S. ;  long.  63°  52'  W.  Barom.  29  1 ; 
temp,  of  air,  50<';  of  water,  48°.  Winds:  N., 
N.  W.,  S.  S.  W.  Fine  weather ;  wholejaU  breese." 

And  so  on  for  a  score  or  two  of  pages  in  suo- 
oession.  Here  are  facta  enough  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Gradgrind  himaelf.  The  reader's  fimt  feeling  is 
one  of  pity  for  the  printer  who,  day  by  day  and 
all  day  long,  has  been  picking  up,  letter  by  letter 
and  point  by  point,  these  wearisome  paragraphs ; 
and  commiseration  lor  the  proof-reader  who  has 
strained  eye  and  brain  to  make  sure  that  every 
leiter  and  point  and  symbol  is  in  it*  proper 
place. 

A  very  dry  book,  apparent^,  is  this  volume  of 
**  Sailing  Directions."  It  reminds  one  of  the 
toppling  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  wide  beds  of 
mortar,  and  heaps  of  planka  and  scafiblding  that 
block  op  our  thoroughiares.  Yet«  under  the 
guidance  of  the  architect,  these  unformed  heaps 
and  shapeless  piles  assume  foim  and  proportions ; 
growing  up  into  the  aiiy  spire  of  a  Trinity  Church 
or  the  graceful  facade  of  a  Saint  Nicholas  Hotel. 
In  like  manner  from  this  seeming  chaos  of  col* 
nmns  and  paragraphs  is  evolving^we  may  even 
say  has  already  evolved^one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sciences  that  has  ever  tasked  and  rewarded 
the  exertions  of  the  human  intellect. 

For  this  science  Humboldt  has  proposed  the 
name  of  *«  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.** 
To  us  this  seems  an  inadequate  designation.  We 
would  propose  lor  it  the  more  comprehensive 


manifold  relations  which  the  ocean  and  the  i 
sphere  sustain  in  the  general  economy  of  nature. 
The  sea  which  covers  three-firarths  of  the  sur&oe 
of  the  globe  is  something  more  than  the  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  nations.  It  is  the  fountain 
from  which  rise  ail  the  streams  that  make  green 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  reservoir  into  which 
they  all  flow.  It  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
torrid  heat  is  conveyed  to  temper  the  polar  cold, 
and  the  poUr  cold  is  brought  in  turn  to  mitigate 
the  tropical  heat 

The  atmosphere  also,  apsrt  firom  its  obvious 
function  of  vitaliiing  the  blood  which  courses 
through  the  veins  of  every  breathing  thing,  peff> 
forms  other  duties  than  that  of  filling  the  sails  of 
commerce.  It  is  the  great  receptacle  into  which 
all  organized  matter  is  cast  and  from  which  it  is 
again  evoked.  The  carbonic  acid  which  our 
breathing  pours  into  the  air,  is  taken  up  by  the 
vegetation  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The 
oxygen  which  we  inhale  was  perhaps  given 
out  by  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  carbon  ex- 
haled by  the  denixens  of  London  is  transmuted 
into  the  flowers  that  adorn  our  western  prairies. 
Every  blade  of  grass  on  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  every  leaf  in  the  jungles  of  the  Himn- 
layas,  is  distitttng  oxygen  for  the  Esquimaux  and 
thjD  Laplander  The  atmosphere  is  also  a  great 
hydianlio  engine  that  pumps  up  from  the  ocean 
every  drop  of  water  that  descends  in  dew  or  fidls 
in  showers.  It  conveys  it  for  leagues,  and 
thousands  of  leagues,  and  deposits  it  upon  tho 
mountain  sides  or  on  the  tldrsty  plain.  Tho 
water  that  swells  the  Mississippi  or  thunders  over 
Niagara  was  caught  up  firom  the  Indian  Oeeen 
or  the  Pacific.  The  dew  drop  that  glistens  on 
the  flower  at  our  door,  once  sparkled  in  the  surf 
that  breaks  upon  the  coral  reefs  of  the  South 
Seas.  The  water  that  flows  in  the  visible  cha»^ 
nels  of  the  Amaaon,  the  Volga,  and  the  Nile,  has 
before  flowed  in  the  invisible  channels  of  the  at* 
mosphere.  Those  unseen  fivers  flovring  through 
the  air  are  as  constant  in  theb  courses  as  those 
that  run  in  visible  channels  through  tho  land. 
The  atmosphere  draws  up  from  the  oceans  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  an  amount  of  water  su^ 
fieient  to  drain  them  to  their  lowest  beds  vrith- 
in  a  period  of  time  less  than  thst  embraced  in 
recorded  histoiy .  The  larger  portion  of  this 
is  borne  aloft,  and  poured  into  the  seas  of  the 
Noithem  Hemisphete ;  yet  the  one  is  never  emptyt 
the  other  never  overflows  the  bounds  set  to  it  of 
old. 

Thos  oeean  and  air  are  ever  working  together 
for  the  wen-being  of  the  dwellers  upon  dry  land; 
and  were  any  great  change  to  be  vrrougfat  in  the 
properties  or  relations  of  either,  an  entire  altern^ 
tion  would  take  place  in  the  vrhole  economy  of 
our  planet.  Science  that  has  hitheito  busied  Itself 
ahnost  exclusively  with  the  dry  land,  is  now  e»- 
tendbng  its  researches  into  the  regions  of  the  air 
and  the  water,  and  from  them  gathering  the 
richest  harvesta.     The  foremost  explorer  and 


The  grand  leries  of  investigationA  thus  Bet  on 
toot  in  this  country  in  due  course  of  time  at- 
tracted attention  abroad.  Our  own  government 
early  entered  into  the  scheme,  by  ordering  all  our 
naTal  commanders  to  make  the  required  obser- 
Tations,  and  by  giving  it  every  furtherance  re- 
quired. Proposals  for  like,  co-operation  were 
made  by  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  in 
August  and  September,  1853,  a  conference  was 
held  at  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
perfecting  a  uniform  plan  of  operations.  The 
governments  of  Great  Britain,  Fnnoe.,  Russia, 
the  Northern  Powers,  and  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  represented  by  competent 
delegates.  Our  own  government  was  represented 
by  Lieutenant  Mauiy.  A  plan  of  mutual  assi 
ance  was  adopted ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  oper- 
ations was  placed  under  the  solemn  sanction  of 
public  law.  No  war  that  might  arise  was  to  in- 
terrupt them.  A  Russian  vessel  enlisted  in  the 
work  may  be  taken  and  become  a  prize  to  its 
captors ;  but  the  observations  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  are  sacred,  and  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted unharmed  to  our  National  Observatory. 
Thus,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  new  acquisitions 
will  continually  be  made,  new  conquests  won ; 
conquests  defiled  by  no  blood,  stained  by  no  rap- 
ine*, won  by  no  nation  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other :  conquests  won  from  the  elements  of  na^ 
ture  for  the  well-being  of  aU  men  forever. 

Valuable  as  are  the  results  of  this  grand  series 
of  observations  in  a  commercial  and  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  their  scientific  aspects  are  of  still 
higher  and  more  general  interest.  New  light 
has  been  shed  upon  some  of  the  most  mysteiipus 
problems  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  great  atmospheric  and  oceanic 
currents,  by  means  of  which  a  perpetual  inter- 
change is  kept  up  between  the  temperatiure  of 
the  tropical  and  polar  regions.  It  is  not  too  much 
to.  hope  that,  when  the  whole  area  of  the  ocean 
has  been  covered  over  with  a  net-^ork  of  observa- 
tions, materials  will  be  accumulated,  firom  which 
may  be  framed  a  complete  and  satisfi^tory  theory 
to  explain  the  currents  in  the  ocean,  that  hitherto 
unrevealed  mystery  of  the  watery  world. 

Enough  has  already  been  accumulated  to  show 
that  there  is  a  constant  current  of  cold  water  set- 
ting from  the  poles  of  the  earth  toward  the  equa- 
tor, and  consequently  a  counter  current  of  heated 
water  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Each  of 
these  counter  currents  is  in  turn  a  sur&ce  and  an 
under  current. 

As  a  starting  point  in  the  investigation,  may 
be  taken  the  great  Equatorial  Current  which  we 
find  flowing  from  the  vast  expanse  of  water  around 
the  Antarctic  pole.  It  pours  a  constant  flood  of 
cold  water  northeastward  toward  the  western 
shores  of  South  America.  Encountering  the 
coast  of  America,  it  is  divided  and  turned  from 
its  course,  one  portion  rounding  Cape  Horn,  oAen 
baffling  for  days  and  weeks  those  navigators  who 
endeavor  to  pass  firom  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pa- 


cific, cooling  the  ocean  that  encircles  the  island 
groups  of  the  South  Seas,  and  passing  onward 
through  the  Pacific  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
the  north,  it  is  broken  against  the  Chinese  coast, 
Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, through  which  a  large  portion  makes  its 
way  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Passing  down  the 
eastern  shore  of  Africa,  it  doubles  the  stormy 
Cape,  misnamed  of  Good  Hope,  skirts  the  coasts 
of  Guinea,  and  the  dolorous  region  cursed  by  the 
slave-trade,  abhorred  by  God  and  man,  and  en- 
ters the  great  caldron  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  into 
which,  on  Che  very  line  of  the  equator,  pours  the 
current  of  the  mysterious  Niger. 

Here  the  waters,  raised  to  a  high  temperature 
by  the  fierce  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  take  their 
way  westward,  across  the  Atlantic,  forming  the 
Equatorial  Current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
coast  of  Brazil  protrudes  into  the  Atlantic  like  a 
wedge,  having  Cape  Saint  Roque  as  its  apex. 
Upon  this  wedge  the  current  splits,  one  portion 
turning  to  the  south,  giving  the  coast  of  Patagonia 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  a  European  climate. 
The  other  portion  goes  to  the  north,  a  part  dif> 
fusing  itself  over  the  Atlantic,  toward  the  south 
of  Europe,  while  the  remainder,  following  the 
line  of  the  coast,  passes  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  whence  it 
emerges  with  augmented  volume  as  the  Gulf 
Stream.  In  thus  tracing  this  groal  current,  its 
general  direction  only  has  been  given.  In  all 
parts  of  its  course  it  meets  counter  currents, 
which  sometimes  deflect  it  from  its  course ;  and 
sometimes  it  dives  under,  so  that  the  surfece  cu^ 
ront  tends  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  one  indicated. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  more  accurately  known 
than  any  other  of  the  ocean  currents.  It  emerges 
finom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a  well  defined  river 
of  warm  water,  inclosed  between  banks  of  cold 
water.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  line  between 
the  blue  watisrs  of  the  Stream,  and  the  greenish 
waters  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  is  as  visible  to 
the  eye  as  the  line  between  a  river  and  its  banks. 
So  sharp  is  the  line  of  sepavation  that  a  vessel 
is  not  unfrequently  beheld  with  one  part  mani* 
festly  in  the  blue  water,  and  the  other  part  in  the 
green.  Long  after  the  diflference  in  color  has 
become  imperceptible,  the  thermometer  tells  with 
unerring  certainty  when  a  vessel  has  passed  firom 
the  cold  watera  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  warm 
current  of  the  Stream. 

As  it  emerges  through  the  Straits  of  Bimtni, 
it  is  thirty-two  miles  wide,  probably  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  and  flows  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  Careful  calcula- 
tions show  that  it  conveys  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico an  amount  of  water  three  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  brought  into  it  by  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  that  it  carries  away  to  the  north  a 
supply  of  heat  suflScient  to  keep  in  a  fluid  stats 
a  river  of  molten  iron  as  large  as  our  great  **  Fa- 
ther of  Waters.'*  It  follows  the  line  of  the  coast, 
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pour  in  as  an  under  cunent  to  fupply  the  pUee 
of  that  forced  out,  keeping  the  whole  ■ur&ce  at 
a  uniform  level.  Now  let  us  forther  suppose  that 
the  oil  as  it  approached  the  pole  was  changed  to 
water  again,  while  that  which  flowed  into  the 
Golf  was  constantly  changed  into  oil,  and  so  on 
in  continual  succession;  we  should  then  have 
just  the  phenomenon  of  the  Gulf  Stream :  an 
upper  current  of  light  fluid  continually  pouring 
out  from  the  Gulf,  and  an  under  current  of  heavier 
fluid  just  as  constantly  pouring  in. 

Our  supposition  correi^nds  to  the  fiict  in  all 
essential  particulars.  Water,  within  certain  limits, 
expands  by  heat,  therefoie  becoming  lighter;  and 
contracts  by  cold,  so  becoming  heavier.  The 
operation  of  heat  alone  would  simply  cause  a 
general  current  of  warm  water  to  flow  on  the 
surface  from  all  equatorial  regions  toward  the 
poles,  to  be  replaced  by  as  constant  and  uniform 
an  under  current  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  respect 
to  the  other  great  fluid  body,  the  atmospherov 
Along  the  line  of  the  equator,  extending  for  some 
degrees  on  each  side,  is  a  belt  of  atmosphere  in 
which  there  are  no  constant  winds.  Here  the 
air  heated  by  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  becomes 
rarifled  and  rises.  From  each  side  of  this  equa- 
torial belt  the  air  of  a  bwer  temperature  rushes 
in  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum ;  thus  forming 
the  trade  winds,  which  btow  steadily  from  the 
direction  of  the  northern  and  southern  poles. 
These  great  atmospheric  currents  aro  as  steady 
and  uniform  in  their  course  as  is  the  current  of 
a  great  river  seeking  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
storms  and  hurricanes,  the  typhoons  and  whiri- 
winds,  -which  lash  the  surface  of  the  ocean  into 
waves,  and  strew  its  bottom  with  the  wrecks  of 
navies,  bear  no  greater  proportian  to  the  steady 
Mid  equable  ^ow  of  the  trade  winds,  than  the 
eddies  and  whirls  in  the  Mississippi  do  to  the 
general  direction  of  its  current 

Now  were  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  the  only 
force  that  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean, 
and  were  the  free  movements  of  the  waters  'un- 
obstructed by  the  conformation  of  the  bottom  and 
shores  of  the  ocean,  we  should  have  oceanic  cur« 
lento  answering  precisely  to  the  trade  winds: 
that  is,  a  constant  surface  flow  of  heated  water 
ttom  the  equator  to  the  poles,  with  as  constant 
an  under  current  of  cooler  water  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator. 

But  there  Is  another  disturbing  fbroe  which 
cornea  in  to  modify,  and  in  some  instances  greatly 
to  augment  this  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  water  of  the  ocean  conteins  in  solution  a 
large  amount  of  saline  and  other  matter,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  render  it  considerably  heavier 
than  an  equal  volume  of  fresh  water.  From 
certain  portions  of  the  ocean — those  especially 
over  which  the  trade  winds  btow — a  much  larger 
quantity  of  water  is  taken  up  by  evaporation  than 
is  returned  in  the  shape  of  rain.  But  ftresh  water 
only  is  taken  up,  leaving  behind  all  the  salte  held 


thin  layer  of  water  thus  rendered  heavier  sinks 
by  ite  weight,  while  a  portion  of  fresher  and 
lighter  water  rises  to  the  surfoce  to  take  its  place. 
A  continual  current  up  and  down  is  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  waters  between  the  tropics.  In  the 
mean  while,  in  the  regions  to  the  north— ^t  the 
poles  eipedally — more  water  is  deposited  from 
the  atmosphere  than  is  taken  up  by  evaporation. 
This  water  is  all  fresh,  and  consequently  it  tends 
to  make  the  polar  waters  lighter  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  So  that,  owing  to  saltness^ 
evaporation,  and  precipitation,  we  have  a  great 
change  continually  wrou^  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean.  And  as  was  shown, 
whenever  such  a  change  is  wrought,  two  counter 
currente  are  of  necessity  set  in  motion,  the  one 
at  the  iurfooe  and  the  other  in  an  opposite  diree- 
tion  below  the  surfoce. 

The  saltness  of  the  ocean,  it  may  therefore  be 
fairiy  presumed,  contributes  in  no  small  degree 
toward  causing  the  ceaseless  currente  by  which 
the  waters  of  every  sea  are  mixed  and  mingled 
together.  Tho  eourse  of  investigation  now  in 
progress  renders  it  probable  that  the  currente  of 
the  ocean  are  primarily  owing  to  these  changes 
continually  going  on  in  the  specific  gravi^  of  tha 
watexB  of  different  portions. 

Thus  the  currente  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
the  oeeaa  are  brought  under  one  law.  Thej 
both  are  traced  back  to  the  power  of  gravitation. 
The  same  law  that  kte^  the  planete  in  their 
orbite,  and  preserves  the  stan  in  their  places,  is 
shown  to  be  identical  with  that  which  impels 
each  particle  of  air  and  water  in  ite  ceaseless 
eourse  around  the  globe. 

There  is  still  another  interesting  subject  of 
speculation  connected  with  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean.  We  know  that  every  river  which  flows 
through  the  land  sweeps  along  with  it  to  the  sea 
a  quantity  of  solid  matter  held  in  solution.  This 
consiste  mainly  of  common  salt,  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  soda,  and  similar  substences. 
AH  this  goss  into  the  sea;  but  not  a  particle  ever 
fmds  ite  way  back  to  dry  land  again.  The  water 
taken  up  by  evaporation  is  pure  and  fresh.  It 
is  borne  in  viewless  channels  through  the  atmos- 
phere ;  is  condensed,  and  foils  to  the  earth  as 
rain,  or  dew,  or  snow.  It  penetrates  the  strate 
of  rocks  charged  with  saline  matter>  which  it  di»- 
solvee  and  bean  on  frith  it  to  the  sea  again.  Here 
it  dnmlates  through  the  ooean  from  the  poles  to 
the  tropics,  from  ths  surfoce  to  the  lowest  depths, 
and  from  the  bottom  to  the  surfoce,  until  it  is 
taken  up  again,  and  goes  through  the  same  great 
round.  It  is  more  t^  probabte  that  every  drop 
of  watoi  in  the  ocean  has  traveled  these  rounds 
many  times  since  our  present  order  of  things  was 
established. 

Yet  though  from  age  to  age  so  vast  an  amount 
of  saline  matter  has  been  continually  poured  into 
the  ocean,  the  composition  of  ite  waten  has  re* 
mained  unchanged.  The  ocean  is  no  more  briny 
^lan  it  was  five  thousand  yean  ago.    What  be- 


••Oh  yes;  1  wa«  tncre  at  tne  morning  per- 
formance. Great  \;lown,  I  assure  you.  But  here 
comes  Hautboy.     Hautboy — Helmstone." 

Without  having  time  or  inclination  to  resent 
80  mortifying  a  mistake,  I  was  instantly  soothed 
as  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  new  acquaintance 
so  unceremoniously  introduced.  His  person  was 
short  and  full,  with  a  juvenile,  animated  cast  to 
it.  His  complexion  rurally  ruddy ;  his  eye  sin- 
cere, cheery,  and  gray.  His  hair  alone  betrayed 
that  he  was  not  an  overgrown  boy.  From  his 
hair  I  set  him  down  as  forty  or  more. 

••Come,  Standard,"  he  gleefully  cried  to  my 
friend,  ••  are  you  not  going  to  the  circus  1  The 
clown  is  inimitable,  they  say.  Come ;  JAt.  Helm- 
stone,  too— come  both ;  and  circus  over,  we*Il 
take  a  nice  stew  and  punch  at  Taylor's." 

The  sterling  content,  good-humor,  and  extra- 
ordinary ruddy,  sincere  expression  of  this  most 
singular  new  acquaintance  acted  upon  me  like 
magic.  It  seemed  mere  loyalty  to  human  nature 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  so  unmistakably  kind 
and  honest  a  heart. 

During  the  circus  performance  I  kept  my  eye 
more  on  Hautboy  than  on  the  celebrated  clown. 
Hautboy  was  the  sight  for  me.  Such  genuine 
enjoyment  as  his  struck  me  to  the  soul  with  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  called  happiness. 
The  jokes  of  the  clown  he  seemed  to  roll  under 
his  tongue  as  ripe  magnum-bonums.  Now  the 
foot,  now  the  hand,  was  employed  to  attest  his 
grateful  applause.  At  any  hit  more  than  ordi- 
nary, he  turned  upon  Standard  and  me  to  see  if 
his  rare  pleasure  was  shared.  In  a  man  of  forty 
I  saw  a  boy  of  twelve ;  and  this  too  without  the 
slightest  abatement  of  my  respect.  Because  all 
was  60  honest  and  natural,  every  expression  and 
attitude  so  graceful  with  genuine  good-nature, 
that  the  marvelous  juvenility  of  Hautboy  assumed 
a  sort  of  divine  and  immortal  air,  like  that  of  some 
forever  youthful  god  of  Greece. 

But  much  as  I  gazed  upon  Hautboy,  and  much 
as  I  admired  his  air,  yet  that  desperate  mood  in 
which  I  hid  first  nished  from  the  house  had  not 
so  entirely  departed  as  not  to  molest  me  with 
momentary  returns.  But  from  these  relapses  I 
wouU  rouse  myself,  and  swiftly  glance  round  the 
broad  amphitheatre  of  eagerly  interested  and  all- 
applauding  humm  faces.  Hark !  claps,  thumps, 
deafening  huzzas;  the  vast  assembly  seemed 
frantic  with  acclamation;  and  what,  mused  I, 
has  caused  all  this  1  Why,  the  clown  only  com- 
ically grinned  with  one  of  his  extra  grins. 

Then  I  repeated  in  my  mind  that  sublime  pas- 
sage in  my  poem,  in  which  Cleothemes  the  Ar- 
give  vindicates  the  justice  of  the  war.  Ay,  ay, 
thought  I  to  myself,  did  I  now  leap  into  the  ring 
there,  and  repeat  that  identical  passage,  nay, 
enact  the  whole  tragic  poem  before  them,  would 
they  applaud  the  poet  as  they  applaud  the  clown? 
No !  They  would  hoot  me,  and  call  me  doting  or 
mad.  Then  what  docs  this  prove  1  Your  in- 
fetuation  or  their  insensibility*?  Perhaps  both; 
but  indubitably  the  first.     But  why  waill     Do 


wno,  wnen  tne  people  vociierousiy  appiauaea  m 
the  forum,  asked  his  fnend  in  a  whisper,  what 
foolish  thing  had  he  said  1 

Again  my  eye  swept  the  circus,  and  fell  on  the 
ruddy  radiance  of  the  countenance  of  Hautboy. 
But  its  clear  honest  cheeriness  disdained  my  dis- 
dain. My  intolerant  pride  was  rebuked.  And 
yet  Hautboy  dreamed  not  what  magic  reproof  to 
a  soul  like  mine  sat  on  his  laughing  brow.  At 
the  very  instant  I  felt  the  dart  of  the  censure,  his 
eye  twinkled,  his  hand  waved,  his  voice  was 
lifted  in  jubilant  delight  at  another  joke  of  the 
inexhaustible  clown. 

Circus  OTer»  we  went  to  Taylor's.  Among 
crowds  of  others,  we  sat  down  to  our  stews  and 
punches  at  one  of  the  small  marble  tables.  Haut- 
boy sat  opposite  to  me.  Though  greatly  sub- 
dued from  its  former  hilarity,  his  face  still  shone 
with  gladness.  But  added  to  this  was  a  quality 
not  so  prominent  before;  a  certain  serene  ex- 
pression of  leisurely,  deep  good  sense.  Good 
sense  and  good  humor  in  him  joined  hands.  As 
the  conversation  proceeded  between  the  brisk 
Standard  and  him — for  I  said  little  or  nothing — 
I  was  more  and  more  struck  with  the  excellent 
judgment  he  evinced.  In  most  of  his  remarks 
upon  a  variety  of  topics  Hautboy  seemed  intui- 
tively to  hit  the  exact  line  between  enthusiasm 
and  apathy.  It  was  plain  that  while  Hautboy 
saw  the  world  pretty  much  as  it  was,  yet  he  did 
not  theoretically  espouse  its  bright  side  nor  its 
dark  side.  Rejecting  all  solutions,  he  but  ac- 
knowled  facts.  What  was  sad  in  the  world  he 
did  not  superficially  gainsay ;  what  was  glad  in 
it  he  did  not  cynically  slur ;  and  all  which  was 
to  him  personally  enjoyable,  he  gratefully  took 
to  his  heart.  It  was  plain,  then — so  it  seemed 
at  that  moment,  at  least — that  his  extraordinary 
cheerfulness  did  not  arise  either  from  deficiency 
of  feeling  or  thought. 

Suddenly  remembering  an  engagement,  he  took 
up  his  hat,  bowed  pleasantly,  and  left  us. 

**  Well,  Helmstone,"  said  Standard,  inaudibly 
drumming  on  the  slab,  **  what  do  you  think  of 
your  new  acquaintance  t" 

The  two  last  words  tingled  with  a  peculiar  and 
novel  significance. 

•*  New  acquaintance  indeed,**  echoed  I.  ♦•  Stan- 
dard, I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  introducing 
me  to  one  of  the  most  singular  men  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  needed  the  optical  sight  of  such  a  man 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  existence. 

*'  You  rather  like  him,  then,**  said  Standard, 
with  ironical  dryness. 

"  I  hugely  love  and  admire  him,  Standard.  I 
wish  I  were  Hautboy." 

'•  Ah  ?  That's  a  pity  now,  There's  only  one 
Hautboy  in  the  world.** 

This  last  remark  set  me  to  pondering  again, 
and  somehow  it  revived  my  dark  mood. 

"  His  wonderful  cheerfulness,  I  suppose,'*  said 
I,  sneering  with  spleen,  '•  originates  not  less  in 
a  felicitous  fortune  ihan  in  a  felicitous  temper. 
His  great  good  sense  is  apparent ;  but  groat  good 
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now  wean,  as  you  see,  a  bunged  beaver.  Once 
fortune  poured  showers  of  gold  into  his  lap,  as 
showers  of  laurel  leaves  upon  his  brow.  To-day, 
£rom  house  to  house  he  hies,  teaching  fiddling 
ibr  a  living.  Crammed  once  with  fame,  ho  is 
now  hilarious  without  it.  WUk  genius  and  wiih- 
out  £une,  he  is  happier  than  a  king.  More  a 
prodigy  now  than  ever. 

**  His  true  name  1 

**  Let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear. 

**What!  Oh  Standard,  myself,  as  a  child, 
have  shouted  myself  hoarse  applauding  that  very 
name  in  the  theatre." 

**  I  have  heard  your  poem  was  not  very  hand- 
somely received,"  said  Standard*  now  suddenly 
shifting  the  subject. 

**  Not  a  word  of  that,  for  heaven's  sake !"  cried 
I.  *'  If  Cicero,  traveling  in  the  East,  found  sym- 
pathetic solace  for  his  grief  in  beholding  the 
arid  overthrow  of  a  once  gorgeous  city,  shall 
not  my  petty  affair  be  as  nothing,  when  I  behold 
in  Hautboy  the  vine  and  the  rose  climbing  the 
shattered  shafts  of  his  tumbled  temple  of  Fame  ?'* 

Next  day  I  tore  all  my  manuscripts,  bought 
me  a  fiddle,  and  went  to  take  regular  lessons  of 
Hautboy. 


THE   STOLEN   SHOES. 

A  DORADO,  where  gold  may  be  had  for  the 
gathering,  has  formed  the  subject  of  the 
traditions,  or  exercised  the  fancies,  of  most  peo- 
ples. The  Arabs  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  experiencing  what  such  a  place  really  is ;  but 
their  story-tellers  make  use  of  the  idea  in  the 
following  manner : 

In  very  ancient  times,  there  lived,  say  they,  in 
Cairo,  in  one  of  the  streets  near  the  foot  of  the 
citadel,  a  man  named  Abu  Daood,  whose  poverty 
and  misery  were  great.  By  trade  he  was  a 
cobbler ;  but  destiny  did  not  permit  him  to  gain 
a  living  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Sometimes 
he  remained  for  whole  days  without  having  a 
single  pair  of  babooshes  to  mead ;  and  when  work 
was  brought  to  him,  be  was  very  frequently  so 
beaten  down  in  the  price  he  asked,  or  cheated  by 
dishonest  people,  that  he  found  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  earn  even  the  expenses  of  his  shop. 

Fortunately  for  him  he  had  no  wife  or  relation 
of  any  kind  ;  yet  he  considered  this  solitude  as 
the  greatest  curse  that  had  befallen  him,  and, 
strange  to  say,  when  he  went  home  in  hunger, 
he  regretted  he  did  not  hear,  as  he  opened  the 
crazy  door  of  his  house,  the  voice  of  children, 
even  though  they  should  be  crying  for  food.  As 
he  scarcely  ever  spent  any  money,  or  was  seen  to 
bring  home  provisions,  the  neighbors  used  to  say 
that  he  was  a  magician,  or  that  he  lived  upon  air ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  this  kind  of  nourishment 
was  not  favorable  to  him,  for  he  was  as  thin  and 
dry  as  a  nail.  The  truth  was,  that  he  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  time  wandering  up  and  down 
the  streets,  seeking  for  the  news  of  some  mar- 
riage or  of  some  death ;  and  then  he  went  with 
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casions.  He  found  that  in  the  scramble  of  the 
hungry,  it  was  rarely  possible  for  him  to  approach 
the  dish  more  than  once ;  but  an  old  beggar  of  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  the  art  of  scooping  out, 
with  one  single  plunge  of  his  hand,  the  substance 
of  a  meal.  In  this  way  be  managed  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  respect- 
able in  his  ideas,  he  never  asked  for  alms  with 
the  others,  when  the  wants  of  the  moment  were 
satisfied,  but  repaired  at  once  to  his  shop,  and  sat 
waiting  for  custom  until  the  going  down  of  the 
sun. 

From  time  to  tune,  when  he  could  get  a  little 
leather,  he  had  actually  fabricated  some  fine  red 
shoes — half  a  dozen  pair,  which  he  had  arranged 
in  a  row  in  front  of  his  shop ;  but  at  first  he  had 
asked  too  much  for  them,  and  would  not  lower 
his  price  until  their  lustre  became  tarnished,  and 
then  every  body  passed  by,  and  went  to  bargain 
with  other  dealers.  Poor  Abu  Daood  in  vain  in- 
vited the  fastidious  to  come  and  buy,  going  so 
far,  sometimes,  as  to  offer  his  wares  as  a  present. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Destiny  had 
decreed  that  he  should  not  make  his  fortune  as  a 
shoemaker. 

One  day  a  very  old  man,  whose  dress  and  ap- 
pearance revealed  him  to  be  a  Maggrebby,  or 
Man  finom  the  West,  came  down  the  street,  evi- 
dently looking  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  for  a  cobbler ; 
for  he  carried  a  tattered  baboosh  in  his  hand. 
Abu  Daood  espied  him  afar  off,  and  felt  inclined 
to  rush  toward  him,  and  seizing  the  skirts  of  his 
garment,  to  drag  him  by  main  force  to  his  shop. 
But  the  Shah  Bomdar  of  the  merchants  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter  that  morning,  and  the  cobbler 
had  not  only  succeeded  in  getthfig  two  handfub 
of  rice,  but  had  snatched  a  rag  of  mutton  from  a 
greedy  blind  beggar,  who  was  making  off  with  it 
after  having  had  his  fill.  Thus  fortified,  he  was 
enabled  to  repress  the  undignified  suggestion  of 
his  misery,  and  to  wait  in  breathless  expectation 
for  the  result.  To  his  extreme  surprise,  the 
Maggrebby  passed  all  his  rivals,  and  coming 
straight  up  to  him,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  and 
said: 

**  I  charge  thee  to  mend  this  excellent  pair  of 
babooshes  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  take  of  thy  stock  for  my  immediate 
use."  So  saying,  he  slipped  on  two  of  the  tar* 
nished  shoes,  promised  to  return  in  the  evening, 
and  went  away,  leaving  his  own  rags  in  pledge 
for  the  payment.  Abu  Daood  vas*80  delighted, 
that  he  ran  immediately  to  three  or  four  neigh^ 
bors,  and  shouted  with  glistening  eyes :  '*  I  have 
sold  a  pair  of  shoes !  I  luve  sold  a  pair  of  shoes !" 
He  set  to  work  immediately  to  cobble  the  baboosh- 
es of  the  Maggrebby,  but  he  found  them  in  such 
a  wretched  state,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
any  thing  with  them.  In  vain  did  be  put  a  patch 
here  and  a  patch  there,  first  renewing  the  heels, 
then  the  toes — it  would  have  been  far  easier  and 
cheaper  to  make  a  new  pair.*  **  I  must  persuade 
this  foolish  Maggrebby,"  said  he  to  himself  **  t» 
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bat  to  mj  sarpriM,  learned  we  were  distant  a 
•ix  months'  journey  from  Cairo,  whereas  I  had 
leached  that  place  in  a  lew  days.  This  is  the 
whole  of  my  story,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  de- 
lirer  over  to  thee  half  of  the  wealth  which  I  hare 
acquired.** 

Abu  Daood  was  bewildered  and  amaied  by  this 
concise  narrative,  which  conclnded  by  holding  out 
to  him  a  prospect  of  prosperity  of  which  he  had 
nerer  dared  to  dream.  Yet,  says  the  tradition — 
in  this  matter  eminently  philosophical— he  soon 
passed  from  joy  at  his  good-fortune,  to  regret  at 
not  having  been  able  himself  to  visit  the  land  of 
gold.  '*  Half  a  camel-load  is  Httle,"  mattered  he, 
as  he  gated  with  glaring  eyes  at  the  Maggrebby. 
The  good  old  man,  noticing  the  expression  of  his 
face,  said  meekly  and  kindly :  *'  My  son,  thou  art 
young,  and  I  am  ancient  of  days:  take  two- 
thirds,  and  be  satisfied.*'  **  But  I  should  have 
liked  a  Whole  camel-load,*'  quoth  Abu  Daood, 
still  talking  as  if  to  himself.  **  That  was  impos- 
sible,'* observed  the  Maggrebby  humprously,  **  for 
thou  couldst  not,  steal  thine  own  shoes."  Upon 
this  the  cobbler,  preserved  from  wic)ced  thoughts 
by  the  will  of  God,  laughed,  and  replied :  <'  Think 
not  that  I  envy  thee  what  thou  hast  acquired  ;  I 
receive  what  thou  givest  toe  with  joy  r  but  are 
there  no  means  by  which  I,  too,  could  visit  this 
wonderful  placet*' 

The  old  man  hung  his  head  for  a  time,  and 
seemed  to  ponder  deeply.  At  length  he  looked 
steadily  «t  Abu  Daood,  and  said :  *'  In  my  regard 
for  thy  welfare,  I  concealed  somrthing  from  thee ; 
but  what  is  written  must  come  to  pass.  Know, 
then,  that  the  yellow  man  when  he  departed  from 
me  gave  me  a  ring,  saying :  *  Should  Abu  Daood 
desire,  in  the  oovetousness  of  his  heart,  to  come 
to  this  country,  let  him  swallow  that  which  he 
will  find  beneath  the  signet  of  this  ring,  and  his 
wishes  will  be  accomplished ;  but  it  will  be  better 
for  him  to  remain  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
wealth  which  thou  wilt  bestow  upon  him.* "  Abu 
Daood  held  out  his  hand  eagerly,  and  took  the 
ring,  and  found  within  it  a  fittle  piece  of  a  green- 
ish substance,  which  he  swallowed.  When  he 
had  swallowed  it,  all  things  around  him  seemed 
to  become  confused :  .the  Maggrebby 's  eyes  grew 
round  and  red,  his  nose  elongated  into  a  beak; 
his  mouth  disappeared  under  hif  chin,  his  arms 
became  wings,  and  his  feet  daws — in  fine,  he 
changed  into  a  bird  of  Strang*  aspect.  The  cob- 
bler was  at  first  frightened,  and  repented  of  his 
rashness ;  but  the  bird  gave  him  no  time  to  think, 
and  snatching  him  up,  clove  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  carrying  him  high  np  toward  the  heavens, 
flew  for  the  space  of  a  night  and  a  day,  when  he 
set  him  down,  and  immediately  returned  into  the 
doods. 

Abu  Daood  found  himself  beneath  a  tree,  form- 
ing part  of  a  sweet  grove,  with  branches  full  of 
birds  of  wonderful  plumage  and  sweet  song.  He 
looked  around  in  wonder,  and  rubbed  his  eyes, 
fearful  that  all  this  might  be  a  dream.  But  having 
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ferryman,  with  a  very  yellow  foce,  spoke  to  him 
in  an  uncouth  language ;  but  seeing  he  did  not 
understand,  made  signs  that  he  was  to  get  into 
his  boat,  which  he  did.  On  reaching  the  other 
side,  he  saw  many  people  all  bustling  about,  but 
all  with  yellow  fkces ;  and  he  now  noticed  that 
every  one  had  a  care-worn,  haggard  expression, 
and  that  their  features  were  now  and  then  dis- 
torted, as  if  by  severe  pain.  »» Verily,**  said  Abu 
Daood,  **  all  these  folks  have  the  cholera.  I  will 
hasten  to  collept  gold,  and  escape  at  once  frem 
the  country."  He  proceeded  along  the  streets, 
which  were  filled  with  shops  of  all  descriptions, 
exceptmg  provision-shops.  There  were  mercers 
and  drapers,  and  shoemakers  and  saddlers,  but 
there  were  no  butchers,  of  bakers,  or  frait-deal- 
ecs.  **  This  is  a  wonderful  place,"  quoth  Abu 
Daood  ;  '*  verily«  it  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
valley  which  the  Maggrebby  saw." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  a 
man  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said : 
**  Friend,  it  is  the  hour  of  the  evening-meal. 
Thou  knowest  the  law.  Ck)me  into  my  house, 
for  I  perceive  thoq  art  a  stranger  to  this  quarter." 
Then  it  is  related  that  Abu  Daood,  fearful  to 
transgrtpss  the  li^w,  obeyed  this  invitation,  and 
was  taken  into  a  room  dimly  lighted,  where  was 
a  table,  and  round  the  table  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  all  yeUow  as  fever-patients.  But  wh0n 
the  dishes  were  uncovered,  lo !  upon  them  was 
no  food,  but  only  heaps  of  gold,  which,  with 
moanings  and  contortions,  and  grimaces  of  dis- 
gust, the  guests  began  to  swallow.  Abu  Daood, 
obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  put  out  his  hand, 
intending  to  fill  his  pockets ;  but  be  soon  found 
himself  eating  with  the  rest,  and  was  unable  to 
leave  off  until  he  had  swallowed  more  gold  than 
he  had  ever  swallowed  rice  at  a  meal.  After  this 
strange  supper,  the  guests  dispersed,  groaning  and 
complaining ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  took 
the  cobbler  to  a  chamber  where  was  a  comfort- 
able bed,  and  bade  him  vest  until  morning. 

The  tradition  is  luxurious  in  details  respecting 
this  extraordinary  city,  whidi  was  inhabited  by 
the  souls  of  misers  and  usurers,  and  covetous 
men  of  all  descriptions,  condemned  for  their  sins 
to  tiw  on,  performing  all  the  ordinary  functions 
of  existence,  except  that  their  sole  food  was  gold. 
A  tone  of  burlesque  satire  pervades  it ;  and  the 
narrators,  often  in  the  true  spirit  of  Dante,  intro- 
duce among  the  various  characters  encountered 
by  the  cobbler,  the  marked  portraits  of  people  of 
their  own  day  celebrated  for  avarice.  An  hour 
is  sometimes  occupied  in  this  way,  so  that  the 
story  becomes  merely  a  vehicle  for  satire,  mingled 
with  moral  reflections.  At  length,  Abu  Daood, 
well  wearied  of  feeding  on  so  indigestible  a  sob- 
stance  as  gold,  [presents  a  petition  to  the  princess 
of  the  city,  and  obtains  a^  interview. 

Dahabee,  the  princess,  is  a  lady  with  golden 
hair,  not  of  mortal  origin,  but  a  ginneeyeh — » 
spirit.  She  rules  her  kingdom  with  inexorable 
justice,  and  severely  punishes  the  fostidious  mor- 
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The  ParUiaiui  and  their  wtvei  used  to  huny  down 
to  VertaiQes  on  a  Sunday,  to  behold  the  feeding 
of  the  beaat  which  it  coat  them  so  much  to  keep. 
On  these  occasions  he  always  had  boiled  eggs 
beibre  him.  He  was  uncommonly  dexterous  in 
decapitating  the  shell  by  a  single  blow  firom  his 
ibtk ;  and  this  feat  he  perfonned  weekly  at  his 
own  table,  for  the  sake  of  the  admiration  which 
it  excited  in  the  cockney  beholders.  But  an  egg 
broken  by  the  king,  or  ikmiens  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel,  and  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses— each 
was  a  sight  gazed  upon,  even  by  the  youthful  feir, 
with  a  sort  of  admiration  for  the  executioner ! 

The  gloiy  of  the  epicureanism  of  Louis  XV .  was 
his  *<  magic  table,"  and  the  select  worthless  people 
especially  invited  to  dine  with  him  thereat.  In 
1780  the  Ck>unte88  of  Oberkirch  saw  this  table, 
even  then  a  relic  and  wreck  of  the  past.  She 
and  a  gay  party  of  great  people,  who  hoped  that 
Ood  had  created  the  world  only  for  the  comfort 
of  those  whom  He  had  honored^  by  allowing  to 
be  bom  "noble,*'  paid  a  visit  "  to  the  apartments 
of  the  late  king*'  in  the  Tuileriea.  There,  among 
other  things,  she  saw  the  celebrated  magic  table, 
the  springs  of  which,  she  says,  "  had  become 
rusty  from  disuse."  The  good  Lady,  who  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  >  in  the  world  to  be 
satirica],  thus  describes  the  wondrous  article,  at 
the  making  of  which  Pompadour  had  presided : 
"It  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  where 
none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  invited  guests 
of  Louis  XV.  It  would  accommodate  thirty  per- 
sons. In  the  centre  was  a  cylinder  of  gilt  cop- 
per, which  could  be  pressed  down  by  springs,  and 
would  return  with  its  top,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  band,  covered  with  dishes.  Around  Were 
placed  four  dumb  waiten,  on  which  would  be 
found  every  thing  that  was  necessary."  In  1789 
the  Countess  says :  "  This  table  no  longer  exists, 
having  been  long  since  destroyed,  with  every 
thing  that  could  recall  the  last  sad  yeare  of  a 
monarch  who  would  .have  been  good  if  he  had 
not  been  perverted  by  evil  counsels." 

After  all,  the  gastronomic  greatness  of  Louis 
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less  was  to  be  dignified ;  and  to  do  nothing  for 
himself,  and  to  thkik  of  nothing  but  himself,  was 
the.  sole  life-business  of  this  very  illustrious  king. 
A  dozen  men  dressed  him;  there  was  one  for 
eveiy  limb  that  had  to  be  covered.  His  breakfast 
was  as  lumbering  a  matter  as  his  toilette ;  and  he 
tasted  nothing  till  it  had  passed  through  the  hands 
of  half-a-dozen  dukes.  It  took  even  three  noble- 
men, ending  with  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  pre- 
sent him  a  napkin  With  which  to  wipe  his  lips, 
before  he  addressed  himself  to  the  more  serious 
business  of  the  day. 


SONNETS. 

BY   PABK   BKNJAMIir. 
I. 

WHAT  though  my  years  are  falling  like  thy 
leaves. 

Oh,  Autumn !  when  the  winds  are  plumed  with 
night — 

They  have  thy  colors,  thy  enameled  light, 
And  all  the  fullness  of  thy  ripened  sheaves. 
Of  verdant  joys  aggreiisive  Time  bereaves, 

And  the  glad  transports  of  unclouded  dawn ; 

But  though  the  shadows  deepen  on  Life's  lawn. 
Rays  of  serene  and  solemn  beauty  shed 

A  mellow  lustre  on  my  fading  hours, 
And  with  a  calm  and  tempered  joy  I  tread 

Paths  still  bedecked  with  iridescent. flowers — 
Like  thine,  oh.  Autumn !  ere  the  sober  gray 
Of  Winter  steals  thy  glorious  tints  away. 

n. 

Upon  an  eminence  I  seem  to  stand, 
And  look  around  me.    Backward  I  survey 
A  lovely  prospect,  stretching  far  away 

Through  mists  that  curtain  all  the  nearer  land. 

There  once  I  wandered  gayly,  hand  in  hand 
With  the  companions  of  my  happy  spring ;    , 

It  was  Life's  realm  of  Fairy,  rainbow-spanned, 
Where  birds  and  brooks  together  loved  to  sing, 

And  every  cloud  made  pictures  as  it  sailed. 
That  music  yet  resounds,  those  pictures  shine 

Through  the  far  distance  Time  has  faintly  vailed. 
But  not  obscured ;  and  still  I  dresm  them  mine. 

Though  many  a  rock,  stream,  valley  intervene 

Between  me  and  that,  fairy-haunted  scene. 
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Committee,  consisting  of  Senators  Jones,  of  Iowa, 
C.  C.  Clay,  Jun.,  and  J.  W.  Williams,^  vindicating 
the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  frequent- 
ly rewarded  eminent  services  to  the  country  in  this 
wsy — ^that  the  case  was  analogous  to  that  of  a  sol- 
dier who  is  killed  while  fighting  the  baules  of  his 
country,  and  especially  becanse  Congress  oould  in 
this  way  express  iu  approbation  of  the  law  which 
Mr.  Batchelder  was  trying  to  ^zeoute,  and  its  en- 
couregement  to  all  citizens  to  give  it  their  support. 
A  minority  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Seward  and  Sumner,  object  to  this  action,  because 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  facts  of  the  case  has 
been  submitted— hecause  indictments  have  been 
found  against  several  persons  for  being  engaged  in 
the  riot  in  which  Batchelder  lost  his  life,  and  Con- 
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CONGRESS  adjourned  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, August  7th.  Not  much  business  of  general 
Interest  was  transacted  during  the  last  weeks  of  its 
Session.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  House,  approving  Captain 
Ingraham's  prompt  rescue  of  Martin  Kossta  in  the 
Bay  of  Smyrna,  were  adopted,  after  being  amended 
so  as  to  avoid  the  formal  vote  of  thanks,  substitat- 
ing  therefor  the  simple  award  of  a  medal.  A  bill 
was  reported  in  the  Senate  on  the  13th  from  the 
Committee  on  Pensions,  granting  a  pension  to  the 
widow  of  James  Batchelder,  who  was  killed  while 
assisting  the  United  States  Marshal  to  recapture  a 
fugitive  slave  in  Boston,  in  May  last.  Accompany- 
ing the  bill  was  a  report  from  the  majority  of  the 


poUcj  the  Eastern  quettion  mui 
and  more  complicated  every  day. 
be  made  another  speech,  the  obje 
to  illustrate,  by  tbe  histoiy  and  re 
wa^d  by  England  against  the  Fi 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  any 
manent  results  by  resisting  the  po] 
freedom.  Under  the  plea  of  restoi 
Britain  carried  on  war  against 
twenty  years,  with  tbe  sole  ol^ecl 
the  people  a  man  whom  they  did 
result  was  that  England  had  invol 
enormous  debt — the  Boud)on  was  i 
and  a  Napoleon  was  Emperor  of 
gland^s  closest  ally.  The  same  n 
low  the  present  war,  if  it  is  carrit 
disregard  of  justice  and  of  truth, 
•contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  peop 
was  long  and  able,  and  was  heard 
terest.  At  its  close  resolutions 
same  general  views  he  had  express 
SPAIN. 
The  past  month  has  been  signs] 
break  of  insurrection  in  Spain, 
ment  occurred  on  the  28th  of  Jui 
bodyof  the  troops  were  mustered  b] 
the  tihpector  of  cavalry,  and  placei 
raand  of  General  O'Donnell,  who 
of  the  insurrection.  Theinsurgen 
ly  pressed  by  the  gnremment  troop 
the  south,  where  an  engagement 
which  the  royal  troops,  under  Gene 
defeated.  In  the  central  and  north 
the  movement  was  promptly  (oUo^ 
ing  towns  pronouncing  against  t 
General  Espartero,  who  had  been 
ment  on  his  estates,  joined  the  mo^ 
7th  of  July,  General  0*Donnell  is 
mation,  intended  to  make  known  th 
of  the  insurrection.  "  We  desire, 
ument,  **  the  preservation  of  the  T 
out  a  Camarilla  which  dishonors  it 
rigorous  practice  of  the  fundament 
ing  them,  particularly  the  electoral 
the  press.  We  desire  a  reducti 
founded  on  strict  economy.  We 
military  and  civil  employments  an 
its  may  be  respected.  We  desire  \ 
pie  from  the  centralisation  whid 
giving  them  the  local  independen 
preserve  and  increase  their  own  in 
a  guarantee  of  all  this,  we  desire,  a 
solid  bases,  the  National  Militia, 
intentions ;  which  we  express  fran 
posing  them  on  that  account  upon  t 
Juntas  of  Government,  which  wil 
constituting  themselves  in  the  fre( 
General  Cortes,  which  will  soon  ai 
tion  itself,  in  fine,  will  fix  the  defini 
liberal  regeneration  to  which  we  ai 
consecrated  our  swords  to  the  natic 
shall  not  sheathe  them  until  this  I 
Madrid  the  popular  rising  did  not  tal 
17th,  and  then  it  swept  every  thing 
ricades  were  erected,  the  govemm 
powerless,  the  houses  of  the  obn< 
were  mobbed,  and  at  midnight  a  c 
the  people  found  access  to  the  Qne< 
her  hands  a  written  statement  of 
and  demands.    They  declared  the 
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HUMAN  RACE  ONE  OR  MANYT 

hi  it  there  a  human  race  T  For  the  term 
.  .  plies  unity  of  idea,  unity  of  law,  continu- 
ity of  growth,  and  conununity  of  origin.  We  must 
make  a  radical  change  in  our  language — in  all  lan- 
guages—if we  would  state  this  question  so  as  to 
avoid  all  inconsistency.  This  very  necessity  shows 
that  it  involves  something  at  war  with  the  universal 
sentiment  of  mankind,  whether  arising  from  the  uni- 
form interpretation  of  an  ancient  oracle,  or  some 
other  source  as  primeval  as  it  is  catholic.  It  is 
astonishing  with  what  flippancy  the  subject  has 
been  treated,  although  it  would  seem  that  iu  im- 
mense bearings,  moral,  social,  and  theological,  as 
well  as  physical,  must  present  themselves  to  every 
serious  mind.  In  these  respects  it  is  entirely  un- 
like the  geological  issue  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
compared.  That  involves  merely  a  matter  of  verbal 
interpretation,  or  at  the  utmost,  the  literal  veracity 
of  an  ancient  record ;  this  connects  itself  with  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity,  the  very  life  of  all  hu- 
man ethics,  and  the  reality  of  any  human  redemp- 
tion. In  these  respects  the  question  is  of  incalcula- 
ble importance.  The  "  unity  of  the  human  race"  is 
second  only  to  that  other  great  doctrine,  the  '*  one- 
ness of  Deity ;"  while  its  denial,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  might  involve  even  a  greater  amount  of  di- 
rect practical  evil.  It  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  polytheism  in  any  form  would  have  so  de- 
moralising an  effect  as  polyanthropy — or  that  Sa- 
tanic license  to  all  inhuman  passions  which  would 
oome  from  the  settled  belief  that  some  who  bear  the 
human  (brm  are  less  human,  or  not  human  at  all,  or 
only  occupy  intervening  stations  between  the  higher 
human  and  the  lower  animal  existences. 

All  this,  however,  matters  not,  say  some.  Let 
revelation,  let  morals,  let  philanthropy  take  care  of 
themselves ;  it  is  a  pure  question  of  pure  science. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  science,  we  would 
respectfully  ask  ?  Shall  the  men  of  fins,  and  scales, 
and  vertebrsB,  be  allowed  to  monopolise  to  them- 
selves this  wide  domain,  or  is  idl  true  science  cOs- 
mical  in  its  very  nature,  so  that  every  department 
is  more  or  less  imperfect,  narrow,  one-sided,  and 
consequently  false  in  its  conclusions,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exclusive  of,  and  ignores  every  other  ?  What 
right  has  any  one  to  shut  out  the  biblical,  the  theol- 
ogical, and  especially  the  deep  moral  aspects  of  this 
question,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  its  satisfac- 
tory solution  ?  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
history  of  religious  bigotry  to  be  compared  to  this 
for  narrowness. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  a  question  of  &ct,  of 
observation,  of  induction.  But  pktnamtna  are  not 
fmcu  Strictly.  We  make  use  of  them  in  our  classi- 
fications derived  from  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
diversity  or  uniformity  in  their  grouping,  but  such 
classifications  never  reach  to  ultimate  facU  nf 
•rifm,  and  the  very  resemblancei  on  which,  they 
are  predicated  have  no  scientific  value  except  as 
they  are  suggestive,  somehow  and  somewhere,  of 
m  actual  generic  oneness  not  ctntHtiUtd  bjf,  but 
originally  cmuaatim  ^,  such  resemblance.    It  is  a 

auestion  of  het !  Ay — but  who  assumes  to  know 
be  fact  ?  "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  earth  ?"  Where  wast  thou,  O  indi- 
vidual homo,  at  that  ancient  period  when  the  human 
race,  or  races,  sprang  from  nothingness  into  exist- 
ence, or  slowly  grew  up,  it  may  be,  into  the  human 


type  and  idea  after  an  incalculable  and  intennin- 
i^le  series  of  developments — ^for  jnere  appearances, 
without  revealed  or  historical  facts,  may  be  urged 
as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  one  hypothesis  as  the 
other.  (What  knowest  thou,  O  scientific  homuncu- 
lus  !  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  generation — to  say 
nothing  of  God's  control  over  them — in  that  ante- 
Adamic  period  of  which  thou  speakest  with  such 
confident  assurance  7  Even  now,  after  three  thou- 
sand years*  study,  or  ten  thousand  years,  if  we  add 
sill  the  supposed  science  of  thy  favorite  Egyptian 
dynasties,  thou  canst  not  tell  "  tLe  way  of  the  quick- 
ening, nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of 
her  that  is  with  child.**  Thou  canst  not  tell  what 
makes  one  hair  black  or  white,  or  what  is  the  ground 
at  all  of  color  in  bodies — whether  an  inherent  prop- 
erty of  the  particles  in  themselves,  or  something 
which  depends  on  their  form,  site,  and  relational 
arrangement.  Thou  hast  not  yet  discovered  the 
mystery  of  a  fact  which  is  ever  before  thine  eyes,  or 
beneath  the  touch  of  thy  fingers,  and  yet  thou  dost 
presume  to  affirm  what  was  possible,  and,  more 
venturously  still,  what  was  impossible,  in  nature  so 
many  ages  ^o. 

We  judge  from  the  phenomena,  it  is  said.  True 
— but  where  is  your  law  for  the  phenomen||jL  If 
derived  solely  from  the  phenomena  themselves, 
what  degree  of  uniformity  or  diversity  shall  decide 
the  case,  or  rather  how  much  diversity  shall  be,  a 
logical  and  scientific  exclusion  of  unity  of  origin  ? 
If  men,  or  any  other  class  of  observed  natural  pro- 
ducts, have  more  agreements  than  differences,  would 
that  prove  a  community  of  origin  ?  Would  it  show 
that  the  agreements  came  from  a  common  law,  or  a 
common  causative  force,  and  the  differences  from 
outward  accidents  ?  That  would  not  do  at  all,  says 
our  man  of  exact  science ;  although  it  would  seem 
at  first  view  to  be  about  as  fair  a  rule  as  any  mere 
induction  from  appearances  could  ever  furnish.  All 
resemblances  are  not  generic  resemblances,  all  dif- 
ferences are  not  specific  differences.  Some  uni- 
formities are  lost,  we  know  not  how ;  some  diversi- 
ties, which  are  apparently  accidental,  fall  into  the 
stream  of  generation  and  perpetuate  themselves,  in 
a  manner  equally  incomprehensible.  We  want  a 
higher  law,  a  law  not  only  for  the  grouping  of  pres- 
ent phenomenaTbut  for  the  classification  of  all  gen- 
erative changes.  Tq^employ  mathumaiicil  Itngulg?, 
which  is  very  appropriate  here,  we  want  the  law  for 
the  second  order  of  differentials,  and  then  for  the 
third,  or  the  variation  of  the  variations,  and  this 
process  carries  us  away  back  of  all  scientific  ob- 
servation to  periods  where  we  must  be  content  with 
darkness,  or  thankfully  accq>t  the  light  of  a  super- 
natural revelation.  Classifications  may  be  confirm- 
ed by  known  genealogical  facts  showing  unity  of 
origin,  but  this  proof  is  ever  on  one  side ;  the  pro- 
cess can  never  be  reversed;  they  can  never  dis- 
prove t^at  fact  of  oneness  which  is  far  above  Ihcm, 
and  may  be  consistent  with  a  much  greater  amount 
of  phenomenal  diversity  than  is  known  to  exist. 

What  then  constitutes  this  imaginary  canon  on 
which  some  rely  with  as  much  confidence  as  though 
it  had  been  irrevocably  settled  by  an  infallible  sci- 
entific council  ?  We  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
books.  Agassis  does  not  pretend  to  lay  it  down,  nor 
Morton,  nor  Nolt,  nor  any  of  their  critics  and  re- 
viewers. What  constitutes  a  nature^  with  its  idea 
and  law  ?    What  is  a  tpcoas ,  a  fow,  having  an  er- 


one  simple  statement  of  s  position  to  wkieh  tiiere 
■uuy  be  challenged  an  answer.  It  has  been  said, 
that  in  all  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  diver- 
nity,  thejr  have  left  wholly  undetermined  the  very 
point  without  which  ail  their  other  inductions  are 
of  no  avaiL  They  have  iiot  fixed,  and  can  not  fix, 
the  limit  in  either  direction :  they  can  not  determ- 
ine the  degree  of  diversity  that  physically  excludes 
uoity  of  origin,  or  the  amount  and  nature  of  agree- 
ment that  necessitates  it.  This  leaves  their  side 
of  the  case  entirely  open  and  defenseless  as  against 
ftay  impeachment  of  their  logic.  But  on  the  other 
side,  and  as  against  their  assaults,  there  as  a  posi- 
tive impregnable  bulwark  built  up,  not  of  phenom- 
ena merely,  but  of  genealogical  dots,  teal  historical 
and  not  hypothetical  facta,  directly  connected  with 
the  phenomena.  The  position  may  be  thus  stated 
—There  are  diversities  in  other  parts  of  nature, 
diversities  in  the  vegetable  world,  diversities  in  the 
anioud  world,  greater  in  degree,  and  more  striking 
in.  kind,  than  any  that  can  be  traced  in  the  human 
varieties;  and  yet  these  divetsities  are  known — 
not  inferred — to  have  a  eommoa  origin.  They  fall 
vitfain  the  field  remembered  of  history.  Without 
going  back  to  ante-historical  ages,  the  phenomena 
<of  which  we  sj^ak  can  he  actually  traced  genealog- 
ically to  a  source  where  all  this  subsequent  diver- 
aity  was  onoe  unity  and  even  identity  of  being. 

▲U  naturalists  have  to  admit  this.  Why,  then, 
4o  some  of  them  so  gratuitously  adopt  a  re- 
verse rule  and  a  reverse  principle  in  respect  to  the 
human  varieties  T  Why  do  these  gnat-straining, 
•  «amel-swaUowing  interpreters  of  nature  thus  ignore 
positive  facts  falling  within  the  direct  field  of  their 
acaence,  and  this  for  the  sake  of  hjrpothetical  con- 
clusions lying  ec^ually  beyond  both  horiaons,  that 
0f  scieatifie  induction,  and  that  of  historical  or  act- 
ual genealogieal  knowledge.  The  inconsistency  of 
their  reasoning,  or  their  wsnt  of  reasoning,  here,  is 
aa  astonishing  as  their  strange  modes  of  estimating 
evidence.  They  make  wry  faces  at  the  clear,  and 
consistent,  and  sober  ethnology  of  the  Bible,  and 
jet  take  down,  without  any  harm  to  their  digestion, 
all  the  sphinxes  and  crocodiles  of  Eg3rptian  hiero- 
glyphics. They  see  no  light  in  that  wondrous  gene- 
alogical chart  of  the  nationa  that  is  given  in  the 
tenth  of  Genesis,  and  yet  fbd  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  perfectly  satisfactory,  all  the  bungling  mon- 
atrosities,  or  designed  distortions  of  a  sculpture 
whose  whole  aim  was  priestly  imposture,  or  polit- 
ical mystery  and  deceit.  In  these  miserable  scrawls, 
not  equal  many  of  them  in  artistic  merit  to  the  Onei- 
da's picture  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  rude  draw- 
ing on  an' Indian's  powder-horn,  their  marvelous 
iaith  finds  the  most  *'  unmisUkable  evidence'*  of 
diversity  of  origin  in  the  human  ^ace.  It  is  all  per- 
fectly plain.  The  varieties  stand  out  as  dear  to 
their  **  believing  eyes"  as  the  most  carefully  drawn 
figures  in  a  modem  book  of  anatomy.  The  Negro, 
the  Indian,  the  Hottentot,  the  Scythian,  all  have 
their  represenutive  men,  with  their  exset  portraits, 
in  the  works  of  these  *'  old  masteis." 

But  why  do  they  not  go  further,  and  find  as  many 
mors  varieties  ss  there  are  deformities  in  these  un- 
couth, srt-lacking  caricatures  of  humanity  7  If  they 
want  them,  there  are  plenty  more  in  Layard's  ex- 
humations from  Nineveh.  Abundance  of  such  va- 
fietias  could  be  discovered  in  any  old  tablet  of  the 
kind,  in  which  the  despot-awed  artist,  even  if  he 
postessed  any  genius,  is  compelled  to  paint  the 


of  the  beastly  than  the  human  fitce.  The  thongbt 
occurs — ^What  if  a  docuBMBt  precisely  like  the  Mo- 
saic genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  had  been  dag 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kamak,  or  deciphered  from 
some  Thaban  column— especially  if  it  could  be  mads 
to  stoa  in  conflict  with  any  thing  in  a  received  reva- 
,lation — ^with  what  rapturous  delight  would  it  be 
hailed  by  the  naturalist  as  well  ss  the  antiquarian ! 
How  clear  would  be  its  evidence !  How  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  many  who  now  ignore  it,  simply  bo- 
cause  it  occupies  aa  unpretending  place  in  our  old 
book  of  faith,  which  is  st  the  same  time  our  sole 
book  of  primeval  history !  W«  might  dwoll  more 
at  length  on  this  pretended  argument  firom  antiqui-  ^ 
ty,  and  the  ahallow  display  of  learning  put  forth  by 
many  who  urge  it,  but  it  stricdy  belongs  to  another 
part  of  the  discussion. 

We  come  back  to  the  question  from  whence  we 
msy  seem  to  have  digressed.  Aia  there  differences, 
in  many  parte  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
greater  than  any  that  exist  in  the  supposed  human 
race,  and  yet  known  to  have  had  a  common  origin? 
If  no  naturalist  can  or  dare  deny  this,  we  mig^ 
rest  here  th^  whole  issue.  The  opposing  case  is 
not  proved.  Man  may  be  one  yet,  for  all  that  they 
have  shown.  Or  he  may  be  many — very  many— 
more  than  any  have  ever  yet  affirmed,  cfr  would 
venture  to  affirm.  Setting  the  Bible  aside,  there 
may  be  as  many  races  as  there  are  discernible  fi- 
^ersities,  making  hundreds  and  thousands'  as  well 
as  half  a  dosen.  Or,  if  ve  depart  from  the  only  safe 
guide,  we  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  one 
with  all  who  have  the  commonly  suppoeed  ham  an 
characteristics,  but  even  with  the  monkey  and  the 
opossum.  The  inference  from  the  wonderful  uni-  * 
fortuity  of  the  human  race  amidst  all  its  apparent 
diversities — a  uniformity  greater  than  is  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  department  of  nature — this,  we 
ssy,  would  be  all  in  favor  of  unity.  But  it  is  only 
an  inference  after  all.  The  case  is  not  proved 
either  way.  We  therefore  carry  it  for  |rial  to  a 
higher  court.  A  revelation  from  above  the  plane  , 
of  nature  can  alone  settle  the  question ;  and  that 
supemstural  revelation  has  been  given.  All  who  ' 
receive  it  msy  have  faith  in  their  humanity— their 
distinctive  humanity— that  humanity  which  Christ 
assumed,  and  for  the  redemption  of  which  he  died. 
Those  who  reject  it  may  spurn  some  of  their  more 
uncultivated  brethren  as  not  being  truly  men ;  but 
they  have  no  security  in  their  **  inhuman"  creed 
that  they  may  not  be  genealogically  related  to 
sopiething  far  below  the  Negro,  or,  it  may  be, 
of  kin  to  some  of  the  meanest  types  of  the  animal 
world. 

In  view  of  such  a  statement  of  the  question,  how 
irrelevant,  nay  how  utterly  foolish,  is  the  common 
rigmarole  which  is  ever  employed  to  set  sside  the 
decisive  argument  from  the  Scriptures  1  With  what 
oracular  gravity  is  there,  from  time  to  time,  put 
forth  that  most  profound  and  original  remark  tiiat 
**  the  Bible  was  not  given  to  teach  us  natural  sci- 
ence !"  That  is  all  true  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the  % 
ultimate  design  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  a  far 
higher  aim  than  to  give  us  scientific  lessons  in  any 
branch  of  natural  history.  And  yet  it  remains  true, 
as  a  position  derived  from  the  very  idea  of  a  revela- 
tion, that  such  revelation  must  define  its  own  field 
and  whatever  falls  virithin  it.  If  given  for  any  pur^ 
pose  at  all,  it  sorely  must  be  to  teach  nnjuti  what 
a  ^M«  f McA  iw.    Sometimes  the  n aturalisins  dictum 


give  U  tbeif  derieal  tajMtMO*  or  soiim 
ten  it  referred  to,  whose  opinioA  has 
weight  from  the  faot  thtt  he  hae  somei 
writings  paid  the  Bible  a  few  eomplii 
fchea,  again,  we  have  ever  aad  anon  the 
of  the  dogma.  **  The  field  of  the  Script 
truth ;"  and  this  thejr  would  wholly  si 
the  physical ;  they  would  draw  a  clear  1 
Ihem  not  only  in  t\mx  essenoe,  bat  in  i 
mate  bearings,  and  in  all  the  relations 
supposed  to  have  with  each  other.  All 
is  moral  and  we  give  it  up  to  the  theolc 
this  side  is  physical  and  belongs  to  us 
lo  determine  where,  and  in  what  di 
boundary  is  to  be  draws ;  so  that  if  ai 
oulty  presents  itself,  it  can  be  readily 
enlarging  the  one  field  aad  diminiahin 
Thus  would  they  mm  their  ocieutific 
knife  between  theee  two  departments 
with  as  mueb  ease  as  they  would  sepan 
and  oorollaof  a  plant,  or  the  fins  and  sci 

We  are  not  railing  at  seienee ;  we  ar 
aging  the  dcTout  study  of  nsture.  But 
ieam  to  be  modest.  Especially  should 
modest  when  they  compare  the  finity- 
ittgly  minute  finity  of  their  knowledge- 
fimty  of  their  ignorance.  The  cautic 
abundantly  given  to  the  moralist  and  thi 
but  certainly  tiMre  is  some  little  gre«n< 
case  of  the  naturalist.  Above  all  is  it 
respect  to>  the  distiaotion  on  which  ^ 
dwelling.  What  great  phvaical  truth  i 
out  a  mor^[bearing ?  What  is  there  u 
tlDarfioTM&er  shock  us  by  the  appan 
ingness  of  its  mere  physical  ends,  or  n 
into  the  domain  of  ethies  and  tlMolog 
one  or  many  f  Are  we  brethren  or  i 
some  of  us  more  human,  others  less  h\ 
human  at  all?  In  short,  is  liiere  a 
brotherhood  in  distinction  iirom  dass  r 
'which  are  only  matters  of  degree,  and 
connect  us,  nesriy  or  leaiotely^  with  t 
purtments  of  nature?  Are  fraternity,  p 
mere  figures  of  speech,  grounded  on  a  1 
ogy,  and  only  other  names  ibr  relation 
general  7"  No  fi>lly  can  be  greater  tha: 
tific  trifling,  which  would  deny  to  a  di 
tiott  any  true  authority  in  deeidiag  sui 
as  these,  and  that,  too,  on  the  ground  tk 
no  moral  bearings. 

But  our  limits  admonish  «s  that  w( 
•or  present  number,  do  any  thing  like  j 
many  topics  which  this  qnsstion  suggi 
is  the  wide  difference  between  it  aad  tl 
issue  to  which  we  have  already  adrei 
is  the  Bible  argument— the  argument  fr 
—the  argument  from  the  spirit-— the  art 
the  Incarnation,  er  the  distinctive  doctr 
tianity.  There  is  the  aaewer  to  the  ar 
antiquity  which  is  so  confidsntly  pu 
whioh  needs  to  be  presented  in  its  re: 
rsal  dimensions,  to  show  how  very  littli 
the  Bible,  is  known  of  the  earUeet  hi 
nee.  There  is,  on  the  other  side,  the  | 
answerable  argument  from  language.  A 
there  is  the  moral  argument  derived  frc 
eration  of  the  tremendous  evils,  nwral 
political,  that  would  come  irom  the  uni^ 
•f  the  doctrine  of  diversity  now  so  sea 
eated.    We  look  upon  it,  not  only  as  n 
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to  MftTe  ipace.  Yet  nnUl  Mr.  Jackson  made  bia 
chance-cast,  no  man  erer  thought  it  worth  hit  while 
to  notice  the  aingular  iact. 

The  name  EmbiotieaJaekgoniif  bestowed  by  Agas- 
sis upon  this  fish,  will  perpetuate  in  the  scientific 
world  the  memory  of  Alohzo  C.  Jackson,  the 
young  naval  officer  who  brought  to  light  this  new 
fact  in  natural  history.  But  there  are  many  who 
will  need  no  memorial  of  him,  besides  the  remem- 
brance of  his  rare  worth  and  brilliant  promise.  At 
the  very  time  when  his  discovery  was  made,  he 
was  laying  the  foundations  of  the  disease  which 
was  soon  to  end  his  earthly  life.  Dispatched  by 
Oovemment  to  Galiibmia  upon  important  business, 
in  hia  eagerness  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful conclusion,  he  overpassed  the  limits  set  to  hu- 
man endurance.  The  overtasked  system  sank  under 
the  efibrt ;  a  disease  of  the  brain  ensued,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  to  die.  One  who  knew  him 
well  thus  writes :  **  Young  as  he  was"  (he  died  at 
the  age  of  eight-and-twenty  years), "  he  had  already 
won  for  himself  a  distinguished  name  in  his  profes- 
sion. There  was  no  brighter  intellect,  no  purer 
spirit,  no  nobler  nature  than  his;  no  resolution 
more  undaunted,  no  ambition  more  chastened,  no 
love,  more  true.  Nsture  had  gifted  him  with  such 
versatility  of  talent  and  with  so  earnest  a  love  of 
investigation,  that  few  things  escaped  his  keen  and 
accurate  observation,  or  failed  to  contribute  to  his 
improvement  and  delight.  Hence  arose  thni  rich 
cultivation  in  every  department  of  science  and  art, 
and  that  even  and  beautiful  balance  of  mind  which 
made  him  so  charming  as  a  companion,  and  gave 
such  variety  and  freshness  to  his  conversation." 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Wk  are  fatigued  this  month ;  we  admit  it ;  we  ask ' 
iavor  i  we  plead  the  heat,  we  plead  the  dust ;  in 
short,  we  will  plead  any  thing  that  our  courteous 
resders  will  admit.  We  shall  serve  them,  as  we 
served  them  last  month,  with  a  letterfrom  a  friend. 
He  has  a  keen  eye ;  he  is  truthful  (as  the  French 
reckon  truthfulness).  We  shall  let  him  talk  for 
himself— only  premising  that  in  the  translation  (for 
our  friend  is  Parisian)  we  have  worried  his  defl 
French  phrases  into  our  own  home-sounding  En- 
glish. 

"Bah,"  he  begins,  **what  weather!  Do  not 
fancy  that  any  ordinary  days,  or  even  weeks,  of 
rain  can  have  led  me  into  such  outcry  at  the  very 
beginning  of  my  sheet.  But  what  do  you  say  to  two 
months  of  cloud — of  drizzle — of  cold—- of  wind — of 
sour  temper — of  quarrelings  between  man  and  wife  ? 
We  are  now  in  the  front  half  of  July,  and,  upon  my 
^onor  as  a  man  who  has  basked  on  your  Broadway 
flagging  under  the  sultriness  of  August,  I  do  assure 
you  I  have  seen  the  sun  but  ten  times  in  as  many 
weeks. 

'*  If  you  doubt  my  story,  look  in  the  papers  ;  for 
though  they  are  closely  muzzled  on  all  weightier 
topics,  they  still  venture  an  opinion  about  the 
weather.  There  are  hints  even  that  one  or  two  di- 
vorce affairs  are  on  the  tapis,  by  reason  of  the  ill- 
blood  which  has  grown  out  ojf  (he  clouded  weeks. 
I  put  it  to  you,  as  a  man  of  some  philosophical  dis- 
cernment, if  a  lady  who  has  expended  a  matter  of 
ten  thousand  francs  on  spring  dresses,  and  finds  no 
day  on  which  she  can  wear  them,  until  midsummer 
and  the  grisettes  have  made  them  old,  is  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  meek  temperament  T    Nor  is  this  the 


the  wmter  rooms  until  August  has  fairly  burst  ?  Is 
there  not  here  good  reason  for  scenes  ?  Suppose 
your  pretty  friend  Mrs.  Silkmercer  kept  badi  a  fort- 
night from  her  comer  parlor  at  Saratoga  (engaged 
in  March)  until  the  *  good  set'  she  counted  on  meet- 
ing is  on  the  wing,  would  not  your  male  firiend  Mr. 
Silkmercer  suffer  drearily  for  the  mishap  t 

"  Women  (trust  my  word  for  it)  are  very  much  the 
same  thing  all  over  the  world;  and  nothing  so 
sharpens  their  tongues  as  a  leaden  sky  hiding  the 
blossom  of  the  spring. 

**  But  again,  the  matter  has  affected  the  stock- 
market.  The  barometer  has  been  quoted  on  the 
Bourse !  A  gleam  of  sunshine  has  carried  up  the 
funds  like  a  Turkish  victory,  and  a  wet-jacket  has 
brought  them  down  like  a  new  manifesto  from  Nich- 
olas. The  speculators  have  made  good  play  upon 
the  weather  fears  of  the  stockholders;  and  the 
French  *Bear*  has  latterly  made  his  appearance 
wrapped  in  a  Mackintosh,  and  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  hold  his  umbrella  under  the  pump  (if  no 
rain  was  falling),  and  has  talked  in  a  despondent 
way  of  the  crops,  and  of  a  short  harvest. 

«*  Our  *  Bull,'  on  the  other  hand,  eager  for  a  rise, 
has  sported  white  duck  trowsers — concealing  his 
shiver  with  a  small  glass  of  Cognac — and,  with  a 
blue-and-white  cravat,  has  talked  sportively  of  the 
heat,  and  of  the  pleasant  reports  from  the  provinces. 

"  Still  another  play  of  the  stock-dealers  I  must 
tell  you  of,  and  with  the  story  drift  away  from  the 
weather.  A  broker  (who  would  have  done  credit  to 
Wall  Street)  ^a*  speculating  for  a  fall ;  it  did  not 
come  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped ;  in  two  dajrs  his 
stock  limit  expired;  news  was  favorable;  every 
thing  looked  badly  for  his  bargain.  He'bethought 
himself  of  a  last  resource.  He  laid  his  scheme  open 
to  a  friend  from  the  provinces,  who  was  unknown 
on  the  Bourse.  He  purchased  for  him  a  crimson 
cap  with  a  blue  tassel,  he  ordered  a  straight-breast- 
ed frock,  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkish  legation,  he 
hired  a  magnificent  equipage,  and  agreed  with  him 
that  just  before  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the  Bourne 
he  should  drive  in  great  haste  to  the  Square— call 
eagerly  for  an  agent,  and  order  the  immediate  sale 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  three  per  cents. 

**  At  the  given  hour  the  provincial  friend,  engranis 
tenue  as  a  Turkish  official  of  high  rank,  drove  to  the 
Bourse,  and  ordered  the  immediate  sale  of  the  Urgs 
amount  of  stocks  which  the  broker  had  put  is  his 
hands. 

"  People  whispered  unquietly ;  the  strange/ pass- 
ed with  many  for  the  Turkish  embassador  himself; 
at  least  he  was  attached  to  the  legation ;  he  must 
be  in  the  possession  of  disastrous  news ;  tJtere  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  sales  roultiplifd ;  a  panic 
seized  the  dealers ;  there  was  a  fall  of  ten  per  cent. : 
and  our  shrewd  broker,  standing  ready,  bought  up 
enough  to  make  good  his  bargain,  and  to  furnish  his 
provincial  friend  of  the  crimson  eap  with  salmon, 
spring-chickens,  and  Chateau  MMrgaux  at  the  TroU 
Frh-es  Proven/^aax. 

"  Apropos  of  the  weather,  you  can  not  imagine 
what  a  cut-throat  air  belongs  to  the  little  counto-- 
places  (Maitoru  de  Campapie  they  call  them)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  under  such  a  wet  sky  as  this 
of  1854.  French  country  is  made  for  sunshine ;  its 
parterres,  its  gravel  walks,  its  clipped  trees,  its 
dwarfed  hollies,  its  extinguisher-topped  houses, 
want  sunlight.  Without  it,  the  weeds  shoot  up  in 
the  grass,  dampness  rests  in  the  hollows  of  the  walk. 
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"  When  he  had  heard  the  atoryi  the  old  man^s 
eyes  fairly  flashed  fire : 

"  *  Have  you  got  Mr.  P *s  note  ?\asked  *  Old 

Hickory.' 

**  *  No/  was  the  reply. 

**  *  Call  on  him  at  once,  then,  and  without  speak- 
ing  of  the  purpose  for  which  you  want  it,  get  his 
negotiable  note,  and  bring  it  here.* 

**  The  auctioneer  accordingly  asked  P for  his 

note. 

" '  What  do  you  want  with  the  note  ?'  asked  the 
office-holding  *  loafer  ;*  *  I  don't  know  of  any  body 
who  would  take  it.*  But  sitting  down  and  writing 
it,  he  added : 

'*  *  There  it  ia—weh  as  it  is.' 

"  The  auctioneer  promptly  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  handed  him  the  note.  He  sat  down,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
paper: 

**  *  Andrew  Jackson.* 

"  *  Now,  sir,'  said  the  General,  *  show  Mr.  P 

the  endorsement,  and  if  he  does  not  pay  it,  just  let 
me  know  it.' 

"  The  first  man  the  auctioneer  met  as  he  entered 
Gadsby's  Hotel  was  Mr.  P . 

•*  *  Ah !  how  d'ye  do  V  said  he ;  *  have  you  passed 
the  note  7' 

"  *  Not  yet,'  said  the  other;  *but  I  expect  to,  with- 
out much  trouble,  for  I  have  got  a  responsible  en- 
dorser upon  it.' 

"  *  Nonsense  !'  said  P ;  *  who  is  it  V 

**  The  endorsement  was  shown  him.  He  turned 
pale,  then  red ;  then  begged  the  auctioneer  to  *  wait 
a  few  moments ;'  then  went  out,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  returned  with  the  money,  which  was 
at  once  paid  over  to  the  widow,  to  the  gratification 
of  all  parties." 

It  would  not  have  been  very  strange  if  this  story 
should  have  transpired  at  once ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  very  wrong  if  the  Jeremy  Diddler  had  been 
turned  neck  and  heels  out  of  office ;  but  the  follow- 
ing is  the  only  sequel : 

**  P kept  quiet  in  relation  to  the  subject  ibr 

years ;  but  finally,  on  a  remark  being  made  in  his 
presence  that '  General  Jackson  never  endorsed  for 
any  body  whatever,'  remarked  that  '  he  himself 
hniw  better y  for  the  General  once  endorsed  for  him;* 
and  he  produced,  as  evidence,  the  very  note,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

**  As  party  bitterness  has  died  away,  *  and  in  view, 
lastly,  of  this  subject,*  let  us  take  up  the  old  slogan : 

**  *  HusRAH  FOE  Jackson  '*  ** 

It  is  very  seldom,  reader,  that  you  will  come 
across  any  thing  in  your  reading  more  beautifully 
described  than  the  subjoined  limning  of  a  deserted 
country  village-church— a  '*  hospital  of  souls"  long 
since  gone  to  their  account^— a  silent  church,  with 
its  tottering  tower  ever  pointing  up  to  Heaven,  and 
its  congregation  of  dead  slumbering  by  its  side, 
preaching  a  sermon  audibly  to  the  soul : 

**Many  years  ago,  an  assembly  of  Christians 
worshiped  in  our  church,  and  all  were  very  old. 
The  officers  were  white  with  age.  The  pastor  had 
reached  his  eighty-ninth  year — a  venerable  old 
father  in  Israel.  The  ground  where  he  rests  is 
watched  always  by  guardian  angels.  We  have  not 
many  like  him  in  our  congregation. 

**  Years  passed,  and  each  in  its  flight  coold  boast 


en's  harvest-field.  The  good  old  preacher  rested 
firom  his  labors.  The  sexton  soon  followed,  and 
was  buried  near  the  gate.  He  had  long  aerved 
faithfully,  safely  passing  one  after  another  of  hia 
aged  brethren  into  the  bouse  of  death ;  and  with 
the  burial  of  the  pastor  his  work  was  accomplished, 
and  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  at  the  door.  And 
now  the  old  church  was  silent.  The  last  words  of 
admonition  had  been  given ;  the  last  song  of  praise 
had  gone  up  to  Heaven ;  and  the  last  prayer  had 
found  acceptance,  at  the  mercy-seat.  Silent,  all 
silent ! 

"  At  the  head  of  the  grav«-yard  was  buried  the 
pastor,  as  if  he  still  watched  his  flock.  Directly  in 
front  was  the  chorister ;  and  in  a  semi-circle  around 
him  were  the  officers.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  ground  was  occupied  by  graves  corresponding 
with  the  form  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
pews  in  the  church. 

"  The  grave-yard  was  adorned  with  a  quiet  beauty. 
Willows  were  bending  around  the  place,  and  flow- 
ers blossomed  on  every  grave.  A  clear  stream, 
from  an  unfailing  spring,  ran  near  the  graves,  gen- 
tly murmuring ;  and  pinks  and  violets  bloomed  in 
rich  profusion  along  the  path  that  led  from  gate  to 
gate.  There  was  a  holy  worship  there.  Choirs  of 
birds  sung  praise,  and  every  bud  and  blossom-altar 
daily  sent  up  its  morning  incense.  It  was  the 
prayer  of  the  flowers,  breathed  silently  to  Heaven, 
and  the  answer  came  in  the  sun-light  and  the  dew. 

**  Well,  there  slept  that  congregation,  year  after 
year,  year  afler  year;  and  the  tonib-stones  began 
to  lean  forward  like  old  men,  and  the  inscriptiona 
upon  them  grew  dim,  as  eye-sight  fails.  The  bier 
that  stood  near  the  gate  had  silently  rotted  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  rank  grass  had  entwined  a 
shroud  for  its  covering.  The  sexton's  spade  was 
rusting  beside  his  grave ;  the  grave-yard  had  iUelf 
grown  old ;  but  still  there  sparkled  the  brook,  em- 
blem of  the  eternal  stream.  The  flowers  grew  old 
and  died  in  the  fall,  repeating  the  story  of  those  who 
slept  beneath  them ;  and  they  came  forth  in  new 
beauty  in  the  spring,  silently  speaking,  as  they  lift- 
ed their  buds  and  blossoms  toward  Heaven,  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

**  The  grave-yard  was  still  growing  old,  arid  so 
was  the  church.  All  within  was  left  as  when  the 
last  sermon  was  preached,  for  the  good  villagers 
feared  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  old  edifice.  The 
bell  was  rusting  in  the  tower ;  the  pulpit  leaned  to 
one  side,  and  *  tottered  to  its  fall ;'  the  pews  were 
decaying,  the  cushions  were  rotting.  Silently  as 
the  fall  of  autumn-leaves,  the  glory  of  the  inner 
temple  was  departing.  The  Bible  was  upon  the 
dusty  pulpit-desk :  that  was  undisturbed  by  Time. 
A  record  for  Eternity,  there  was  no  decay  among 
its  precious  leaves.  It  was  the  soul  of  the  old 
church ;  and  like  him  who  once  taught  from  its  sa- 
cred pages,  it  remained  unimpaired  amidst  the  ruin 
of  the  tabernacle. 

"  Think  of  the  silence  of  half  a  century !  Fifty 
years  of  dumb  time  !  At  morning — mid-day— even- 
ing; spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter;  silent— all 
silent ! 

*'I  recollect  it  one  still  moonlight  night,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  many  years  ago ;  very  late, 
when  every  stir  and  sound  of  moving  life  was  quiet- 
ed. The  still  moon  bathed  the  old  church-tower 
and  the  grave-yard  in  a  flood  of  dreamy  light.  Beau- 
tifttlf  very  beautiful !    A  kind  of  solemn  gladness 
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ing  the  grave-yard,  and  each  flowe: 
closed  leaves  sealed  with  a  dew-dr< 
slumbering  with  a  tear  just  resting  < 
its  eyelids.  The  stream,  as  it  ripp 
all  of  gleaming  sil rer.  One  could  | 
inscriptions  on  the  tomb^stones,  tfa 
bright. 

**  How  much  of  Sabbath  there  is  ai 
in  a  still  moonlight  night !     How  cal 

The  rery  spirit  of  solemn  silei 
seems  to  breathe  over  this  scene,  s 
it  depicted. 

**  At  acme  time  or  other,"  says  a 
glish  author,  "  sickness  pulleth  tis  t 
makes  us  to  know  ourselves."  1 
making  our  selections  for  our  **  Dr 
long  and  multitudinous  collections  < 
this  season  when  '*  Pestilence  walk 
and  wasteth  at  the  noon-day"  in  a 
of  crowded  cities — at  this  very  mom 
are  watching  by  the  sick,  the  dyin 
It  is  for  the  living — we  who  have  th< 
of  life" — to  think  on  these  things, 
who  have  preferred  a  sudden  to  a  I 
**When  one  comes  to  the  last  hxt 
Mirza's  Bridge,  rest  from  pain  is  h 
Lengthened  illness,  the  protracte 
these  are  not  thoughtfully  invoked  i 
suflEerer."  Such  lessons  are  for  the  I 
has  most  feelingly  and  faithfully  de 
tions  of  a  bereaved  and  stricken  mc 
'Maid  them  to  heart:"     ^ 

"  The  months  shift  on  and  oi 
Years  rapidly  pass  by, 
And  yet  stUl  watch  we  keej 
As  In  disturbed  sleep, 
The  sick  doth  lie. 
**  We  gaze  on  some  pale  fitce 
Seen  by  the  dim  watch-Iigli 
Shaddering,  we  gaxe  and  p 
And  weep,  and  wish  sway 
The  long,  long  night. 
**  And  yet  minutest  things. 
That  mark  Time's  heavy  ti 
Are  on  the  tortured  brain. 
With  self-protracting  pain- 
Deep  minated. 
*'  The  drops  with  trembling  I 
Love  steadied,  poured  out, 
The  draft  replenished, 
The  label  oft  re-read, 
With  nervous  doubt. 
**  The  watch  that  ticks  so  loi 
The  winding  it  fbr  one 
Whose  hand  lies  poweilesi 
And  then  the  fearful  guess, 
*  That  this  hath  run.' 

**The  shutter  half  unclosed. 

As  the  night  wears  away, 

Ere  the  last  stars  are  set, 

The  (bw  that  linger  yet, 

To  welcome  day. 

**The  moon  so  oft  invoked, 
That  bringeth  no  relief. 
From  which,  with  siek'nini 
We  turn  as  if  its  light 
But  marked  our  grief. 

"Oh,  never  after  dawn, 
For  us  the  east  shall  stresl 
But  we  shall  see  again, 
With  the  same  thoughts  as 
That  pale  day  break." 
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**Go  down  quick  snd  aet/'  said  the  cftptain, 
"  mnd  let  me  know.  No  noiie — no  alann — quietly, 
now." 

The  sailor  went  below,  and  in  a  minute  came 
back: 

"  Tkt  hold's  onjirt !  captain." 

The  captain  rushed  down,  and  found  the  account 
was  but  too  true.  Some  sparks  had  fallen  on  a 
bundle  ol  tow ;  no  one  had  seen  the  accident ;  and 
now  not  only  much  of  the  baggage,  but  the  sides  of 
the  ressel  were  in  a  smouldering  flame. 

All  on  board,  passen^rers  as  well  as  sailors,  were 
called  together  ;  and  two  lines  being  made,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  hold,  buckets  of  water  were  passed 
and  re-passed  ;  they  were  filled  from  the  lake,  flew 
along  a  line  of  ready  hands,  were  dashed  hissing  on 
the  burning  mass,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  other 
side  to  be  re-filled.  For  some  minutes  it  seemed 
as  if  the  flames  were  subdued. 

In  the  meantime  the  women  were  clustering 
round  John  Maynard.  He  was  the  only  man  un- 
employed who  was  capable  of  answering  their  ques- 
tions. 

**  How  far  is  it  to  land  T"  asked  one. 

"  How  long  shall  we  be  in  getting  in  ?*'  inquired 
another. 

*'  Is  it  very  detp  V*  asked  a  third,  in  an  agony  of 
terror. 

*'  Can  they  see  us  from  the  shore  ?"  demanded  a 
fourth,  in  tones  of  despair. 

The  helmsman  answered  as  well  as  he  could: 
'*  There  %joaa  no  boat ;  it  had  been  left  at  Buflfalo  to 
be  repaired;"  they  *' might  be  seven  miles  from 
shore" — they  "  would  probably  be  in  in  forty  min- 
utes;" he  "couldn*t  tell  how  far  the  fire  had 
reached,"  &c. ;  **  but,"  he  added,  '*  we  are  all  in 
great  danger ;  and  1  think  if  there  was  a  little  less 
talking  and  a  little  more  praying,  it  would  be  all  the 
better  for  us,  and  none  ^e  worse  for  the  boat." 

**How  does  she  bead?"  shouted  the  captain. 

••West  sou*-west,  sir,"  answered  Maynard. 

••  Keep  her  sou'  by  west,"  cried  the  captain ;  ••  we 
must  go  ashore  any  where  /" 

Just  at  that  moment  a  draught  of  wind  blew 
back  the  flames,  which  soon  began  to  blaze  up 
more  furiously  against  the  saloon,  and  the  partition 
between  it  and  the  hold  was  soon  on  fire.  Then 
long  wreaths  of  smoke  began  to  find  their  way 
through  the  skylight ;  and  the  captain  seeing  this, 
<mlered  all  the  women  forward. 

The  engineer  now  put  on  his  utmost  steam ;  the 
American  flag  was  run  up  and  reversed,  in  token  of 
distress ;  and  water  was  flung  over  the  sails,  to 
make  them  hold  the  wind. 

And  still  John  Majrnard  stood  by  the  wheel, 
though  he  was  now  cut  off,  by  a  sheet  of  smoke  and 
flame,  from  the  ship's  crew. 

Greater  and  greater  grew  the  heat.  The  engineers 
fled  from  the  engine-room,  the  passengers  were  clus- 
tering round  the  vessel's  bow;  the  sailors  were 
•awins  off  planks  on  which  to  launch  the  women ; 
the  boldest  were  throwing  off  their  coats  and  waist- 
coats, and  preparing  for  one  long  struggle  for  life. 

And  still  the  coast  grew  plainer,  and  plainer ;  the 
paddles  as  yet  worked  well;  they  could  not  be 
more  than  a  mile  from  shore,  and  boats  were  tven 
now  starting  to  their  assistance. 

••John  Maynard,"  cried  the  captain. 

•Ay,  ay,  sir!"  said  John. 


nearer ;  a  sheet  of  smoke  would  sometimes  almost 
suffocate  him ;  his  hair  was  singed,  and  his  blood 
seemed  on  fire  with  the  fervent  heat.  Crouching 
as  far  back  as  he  could,  he  held  the  wheel  firmly 
with  his  left  hand,  till  the  flesh  shriveled,  and  the 
muscles  cracked  in  the  flames.  And  then  he 
stretched  forth  his  right,  and  bore  the  agony  with- 
out a  scream  or  a  groan ! 

It  was  enough  for  him  that  he  heard  the  cheer  of 
the  sailors  to  the  approaching  boats ;  the  cry  of  the 
captain,  "The  women  first--cvery  man  for  him- 
self— and  God  for  us  all !" 

**And  these  were  the  last  sounds  he  heard." 
How  he  perished  was  never  certainly  known. 
Whether,  dizsied  by  the  smoke,  he  lost  his  footing 
in  endeavoring  to  come  forward,  and  fell  overboard, 
or  whether  he  was  suffocated  by  the  dense  smoke, 
his  comrades  could  not  tell. 

At  the  moment  the  vessel  struck  the  boats  were 
at  her  side ;  passengers,  sailors,  and  captain  leaped 
into  them,  or  swam  for  their  lives.  AIL,  save  he  to 
whom  they  all  owed  every  thing,  escaped. 

The  body  of  John  Maynard  sleeps  in  peace  bj 
the  side  of  green  Lake  Erie ;  his  spirit  was  com- 
mended to  his  Fathxb's  hands. 

Better  than  fame  won  at  the  cannon's  mouth  in 
the  ardor  of  conquest;  far  better  than  battle  ''for 
that  which  perisheth,"  is  the  lasting  renown  of  this 
soldier  of  Humanity. 

it  is  a  pleasure  ta  think  that  when  years  have 
rolled  away  his  memory  will  be  perpetuated,  even 
in  these  desultory  pages. 


Thebb  is  a  very  amusing  story  told  of  old  An- 
drew Jackson  Allen,  a  kind  of  Caleb  Quotem  in 
the  theatrical  profession;  now  an  actor,  now  a 
body-servant,  next  a  blacksmith,  and  finally  a 
maker  of  gold  and  silver  leather  masks,  and  other 
stage  properties.  He  was  known  to  hundreds  who 
never  set  foot  in  a  theatre  in  their  lives. 

He  was  very  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  which  prevented  his  pronouncing  an  m  or 
an  n  correctly. 

••I  bust  talk,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  friend,  •*! 
expect,  as  lo'g  as  I  live,  as  if  I'd  got  a  perpetual 
cold  id  by  'ed.  I  cad*t  prodoudce  addy  thidg  that's 
got  ad  e6  or  ad  ed  id  it,  as  it  should  he  prodoudced.'* 

Allen  was  a  sturdy  American ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  went  around  portions  of  the  South,  engaged 
in  sending  up  a  series  of  balloons,  in  opposition  to 
an  old  Frenchman ;  appealing  in  his  advertisements 
to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  **  patrons"  to  nutaim 
his  balloons,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the 
**  true  American  article,"  while  those  of  his  rival 
were  decidedly  French. 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  went  into 
Virginia,  causing  his  balloons  to  ascend  from  every 
village.  At  one  of  his  stands  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  together  the  proper  materials  for 
generating  gas  ;  nevertheless  he  advertised  that  the 
exhibition  would  take  place  ;  and  providing  a  quan- 
tity of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  to  bum  under  the 
balloon,  he  hired  a  large  garden,  into  which  ihe 
Virginians  flocked  in  great  numbers,  each  paying 
fifty  cents  at  the  gate. 

When  the  hour  of  ascension  arrived  the  exhibitor 
found  that,  with  all  his  exertions,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cause  the  balloon  to  mount !  He  had  a 
number  of  juvenile  assistanu,  who  were  busy  about 
the  inner  enclosure,  and  to  them  he  addressed  him- 


tobe  bore  lulphurie  acid :  you  take  this  watch,  a*d 
whed  the  hadda  p'idtea  to  the  hour  of  two,  aet  fire 
to  thia  here  turpedtide.     Do  you  hear  ?'* 

The  boya  aaid  they  did  hear,  mod  promiaed  to 
obey  inatractiona  impUciUy.  And  they  were  aa 
good  aa  their  word. 

The  maater-apirit  made  hia  way  to  the  gate,  where 
he  requeated  the  door-keeper  to  *'ha'd  orer  the 
/uddM:'* 

**  There*8  auch  a  crowd  dowd  there,'*  aaid  he, 
"that  there'a  do  telii'g  wa't  bay  happed  id  the 
codfuaiod." 

He  mounted  a  pony  which  he  had  wiaely  pro- 
Tided  for  the  purpoae,  and  galloped  off  for  the  drug- 
atore ;  but  miataking  the  way,  he  found  himaelf,  at 
preciaely  two  o'clock,  on  a  Tery  high  hill  orerlook- 
ing  the  acene  of  hia  late  operationa. 

The  boya,  aa  we  hare  aaid,  were  true  to  their 
promiae,  and  communicated  the  fire  to  the  turpen- 
tine at  the  appointed  time.  The  balloon  io«iil  up, 
but  it  waa  in  amall  flaky  fragmenta ;  and  the  hum- 
bugged Virginiana  began  to  Ipok  about  for  the  oper- 
tor — ^but  in  vain ! 

With  aiz  hundred  dollara  in  hia  pocket,  Allen 
waa  wending  hia  way  toward  aome  city  where  gaa 
could  be  more  eaaily  generated.  In  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  he  aaid : 

"  Codfoud  the  idferdal  thi'g !  I  fou'd  there  waa 
do  use  id  tryi'g  to  bake  it  rise ;  ao  aa  I  dialike  bak- 
ing apologiea,  I  thought  I  would  bake  byaelf  aoarae, 
which  I  did  ao ;  a*d  whed  I  got  od  that  hill,  a'd  look- 
i'g  back,  aee  that  the  boya  had  aet  fire  to  the  bal- 
lood,  auch  a  aboke  roae  up  that  it  looked  like  a 
you'g  Soddob  a'd  Ooborrah !" 

Some  wag  enumeratea  the  following  among  the 
**  Drop*  of  Comfort  genermUy  admiuutend byfritnds  :** 

"  Reading  a  newapi^er  on  a  railroad,  containing 
an  account  of  '  Five-and-twenty  Uvea  loat!'  on 
the  aame  road,  and  near  the  aame  place,  only  the 
day  before ! 

*'  Losing  a  amall  fortune  in  an  unlucky  apecula- 
tion,  and  all  your  frienda  wondering  how  you  could 
have  been  *  tuck  a  fool.* 

"  Putting  on  a  white  neckcloth,  which  you  fancy 
becomea  you,  and  being  hailed  all  the  evening  aa 
*vmieerP 

"  Breaking  down  befbre  ladiea  in  the  middle  of  a 
aong,  and  a  malicioua  rival  calling  out  *Eneon/ 
encort/* 

Thi  oftenKiiioted   adage,  **  Poeta  tuueUtir,  nmt. 
fit" — a  poet  ia  bom,  not  made — haa  become  per- 
hapa  aomething  muaty.    The  thought  haa  been  bet- 
ter expreaaed  in  a  very  '*  free"  poetical  rendering : 
**  A  man  can  not  make  himaeira  poet. 
No  mora  *n  a  aheep  oaa  make  itaalf  a  go-«t  !** 
The  author  of  **  The  Sorrowful  Death  of  Peter  Oray 
and  Lixianny  QuerP*  haa  proved,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Samuel  Patch,  that "  eome  thinga  can 
be  done  aa  well  aa  othera,"  even  in  poetry ;  •*  in 
token  of  which"  pleaae  obaerve  the  following : 
"  My  aong  ia  of  a  nice  young  man 
Whose  name  was  Peter  Gray ; 
The  State  whera  Peter  Oray  waa  boim 
Waa  Peonaylvani-a. 

"This  Peter  Gray  did  ftll  in  love 
All  with  a  nice  young  girl ; 
The  name  of  her  I*m  poattiva 
Waa  Lizianny  Quart. 


Beyond  the  Ohi-o. 

**  When  Peter  (bund  hia  love  waa  lost. 
He  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
He'd  half  a  mind  to  jump  into 
The  Susquthanni-a. 

"  A-tradlng  he  went  to  the  West, 
For  ftira  and  other  skins. 
And  there  he  waa  in  crimson  dreaa'd. 
By  bloody  In-jilns. 

**  When  Lixianny  heard  the  news 
She  straightway  went  te  bed, 
And  never  did  get  off  of  it 
Until  ahe  di-l-ed ! 

**  Ye  ftthera  all  a  warning  take- 
Each  one  as  has  a  girl — 
And  think  upon  poor  Peter  Gray 
And  Lixianny  Qoerl." 


Thsbi  ia  a  moral — and  **  the  timea  give  it  proof 
— ^in  the  ensuing  quatrain ;  but  how  about  the  gram- 
mar of  the  aame  ?  It  aeema  to  '*  knock**  old  Pria- 
cian,  and  yet  it  haa  found  defenders : 

**  Thua  when  two  doga  are  fighting  in  the  streets, 
A  third  dog  one  of  these  two  dogs  meets ; 
With  angry  teeth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone. 
And  this  'ere  dog  avflkra  fbr  what  that  'are  dog'a  done.** 


TuBRB  is  no  better  advice — ^nezt  to  **  temperance 
in  all  thinga" — aa  to  the  avoidance  of  what  would 
aaaist  a  diseaae  like  the  cholera,  for  example,  than 
Uood*a  directiona  aa  to  health,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"  Take  precioua  care  of  your  precioua  health ; 
but  how,  aa  the  bouaewife  aaya,  to  make  it  keep. 
Why,  then,  don't  amoke-dry  it,  or  pickle  it  in  ever- 
laating  acids,  like  the  Germana.  Don't  bury  it  in  a 
potato  pit,  like  the  Iriah.  Don't  preaerve  it  in  spir- 
ita,  like  the  barbariana.  Don't  aalt  it  down,  like 
the  Newfoundlandera.  Don't  pack  it  in  ice,  like 
Captain  Back.  Don't  parboil  it  like  gooaeberriea. 
Don't  pot,  and  don't  hang  it.  A  rope  ia  a  bad  *  cor- 
don aanitaire.'  Above  all,  don't  deapond  about  it. 
Let  not  anxiety  have  *  thee  on  the  hip.'  Consider 
yow  health  ae  yowr  greatest  and  beet  friend,  and  think 
aa  well  of  it,  m  tpite  of  all  itafoiblee,  aa  you  can.  For 
inatance,  never  dream,  though  you  may  have  a  *  clev- 
er hack,'  of  galloping  conaumption,  or  indulge  in  the 
Melfeonian  belief  that  you  are  going  the  pace.  Nev- 
er fancy  every  time  you  cough  you  are  going  to  pot. 
Hold  up,  aa  th^  ahooter  aaya,  over  the  rougheat 
ground.  Deapondency,  in  a  nice  case,  is  the  over^ 
weight,  that  you  may  kick  the  beam  and  the  bucket 
both  at  once.  In  abort,  aa  with  other  caaea,  never 
meet  trouble  half  way,  but  let  him  have  the  whole 
walk  for  hia  paina.  I  have  even  known  him  to  give 
up  hia  viait  in  eight  of  the  houae.  Beaidea,  the  beat 
fence  againat  care  ia  ha !  ha  ! — ^wherefore  care  to 
have  one  around  you  whenever  you  can.  Let  your 
*  lunga  crow  like  chanticleer,'  and  aa  like  a  game 
cock  aa  poaaible.  It  expanda  the  cheat,  enlargea 
the  heart,  quickena  the  circulation,  and,  like  a  trum- 
pet, makea  the  *  apirit  dance.' " 


Onm  acarcely  knowa  whether  to  laugh,  or  to 
"  point  a  moral"  in  the  following  story  of  a  *' worat- 
ed"  tradeaman,  lately  **  taken  in  and  done  for,"  in 
a  provincial  town  in  England : 

*'  A  man  aome  aix  feet  three  inchea  in  height,  and 
of  Herculean  build,  went  into  the  plaee  of  one  of 
the  Worceater  ahop-keepers,  and  aaked  if  they  had 
got  any  '  whirlera'— that  ia,  atoekinga  without  feet. 

" '  No,'  aaid  the  ahop-keeper ;  *  but  we  have  got 


**  The  counter  was  immediately  covered  with  a 
quantity.  The  working  Herculei  selected  the 
largest  pair,  and  said : 

•*  *  What's  the  price  of  them  T* 

**  *  Four  shillings  and  ninepence/  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

*' '  Can  you  cut  the  feet  off  of  them  V  was  the 
next  query. 

** '  Oh,  certainly,*  said  the  shop-keeper. 

" '  Then  just  cut  them  off/  was  the  laconic  direc- 
tion. 

"No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  long  shop- 
shears  were  applied,  and  instantly  the  stockings 
were  footless. 

*•  •  And  what's  the  price  of  'em  now?*  asked  the 
'  customer,'  with  all  the  composure  imaginable. 

"  *  Price  of  them  nowP  echoed  the  '  worsted'  mer- 
chant, surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  question;  'why,  four  shillings  and  ninepence, 
to  be  sure !' 

*' '  Four  thiUingt  and  ninepence  P  exclaimed  the 
purchaser ;  '  I  never  gave  but,  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence for  a  pair  of  "  whirlcrs"  in  my  life' — and  he 
laid  down  that  amount  upon  the  counter. 

*'  *  Well,'  replied  the  tradesman,  chopfallen  and 
fairly  outwitted,  throwing  the  mutilations  at  him, 
*  take  them,  and  be  off  with  you  ?  You've  "whirl- 
ed" me  this  time,  but  I'll  take  good  care  that  neither 
you  nor  any  of  your  roguish  gang  shall  do  it  again 
as  long  as  /live!'" 

Thb  will  remind  the  reader,  perhaps,  of  the  cute 
Yankee  auctioneer,  who,  after  disposing  of  a  violin, 
after  a  hard  bidding,  to  a  close-fisted  buyer,  went 
on: 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  how  much  m'  offered  for  the 
Bow  ? — how  much  1 — }uiw  much  m*  offered  for  the 
BowV* 

Expostulation  was  useless.  The  fiddle  and  the 
bow,  he  said,  were  in  separate  "  classes,"  so  that 
the  former  was  not  so  very  cheap,  after  all ! 


The  poor  tailor  in  the  following  limning  from  a 
New  Orleans  journal  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
seems  to  have  fared  no  better  on  one  horn  of  a  di- 
lemma than  on  another : 

"  Will  you  pay  me  this  bill,  Sir  V*  said  a  tailor  in 
Charles  Street,  to  a  waggish  debtor. 

"  Do  you  owe  any  body  any  thing  ?"  asked  the 
wag. 

*•  No,  Sir,"  replied  th^  tailor. 

"  Then  you  can  afford  to  wait !"  and  off  he  walked. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  the  tailor  called  again. 
Our  wag  was  not "  at  his  wit's  end ;"  so,  turning  to 
his  creditor,  he  said  : 

"  Are  you  in  debt  to  any  body  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  pay  T" 

"  I  have'nt  got  the  money,  replied  the  tailor,  with 
a  woe-begone  countenance. 

"  That's  just  my  case,  my  dear  Sir !  I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  can  appreciate  my  position.  I 
always  respected  your  judgment,  Sir.  Give  us  your 
hand.  Sir!" 

Not  altogether  unlike  a  case  recorded  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  opening  year  of  the  golden  har- 
Test: 

An  unsuccessful  adventurer  in  the  auriferous  re- 
gion, having  staid  for  a  long  time  at  an  expensive 
hotel  in  the  city  without  having  paid  a  "  red  cent" 


the  following  conversation  ensued  : 

Landlord.  "I  have  brought  you  your  bill  again 

this  morning,  Mr. ,  and  1  want  the  money.    I 

have  sent  it  to  you  by  the  book-keeper  several  times 
before,  but  you  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
it.  Now,  wViat  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  I  shall  wait 
no  longer.  For  every  thing  that  /buy,  1  am  obliged 
to  pay,  and  pay,  too,  in  cash  down.  Every  thing 
is  at  a  high  figure,  and  I  can't  afford  to  keep  a  hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  unless  I  collect  all  my  bills." 

"Can't  af'ford  it!"  exclaimed  the  delinquent 
boarder ;  "  then  why  in  thunder  don't  you  sell  out 
to  somebody  that  can,  afford  it?  Thai* 9  the  best 
thing  you  can  do !" 

The  first  Indian  that  was  capitally  executed  by 
the  Cherokees,  under  Cherokee  laws  and  by  a  Cher- 
okee  sheriff,  was  a  fellow  named  "Nat,"  who  was 
hanged  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Van  Bu- 
ren,  in  Arkansas,  for  the  murder  of  another  Indian 
who  was  called  "  Musquito."  The  singular  and 
almost  laughable  particulars  of  the  execution  were 
recorded  at  the  time  by  an  eye-witness : 

"  The  sheriff  had  caused  a  gallows  to  be  erected 
a  short  distance  from  the  court-lodge,  but  when 
the  culprit  was  brought  to  it,  he  being  a  very  tall 
man,  it  was  found  to  be  too  short  *  for  his  oeconuno- 
diaion*  and  some  other  place  had  to  be  sought  for 
the  execution. 

"  The  whole  band  of  Indians,  with  the  sheriff  and 
'  Nat'  in  the  midst  of  them,  then  betook  themselves 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  in  search  of  a  proper 
tree  from  which  to  suspend  the  prisoner ;  and,  aAer 
a  little  time,  a  tall  cotton-wood  was  found,  with  a 
projecting  limb  far  up  the  trunk,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  was  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

"  Nat,  now  that  all  things  were  ready,  expressed 
a  wish  to  bathe  in  the  river  once  more,  which  he 
was  permitted  to  do,  carefully  guarded  by  the  rifles 
from  the  shore.  He  went  into  the  water,  frolicked 
about  for  some  time,  swam  to  and  fro  with  great 
apparent  pleasure,  then  came  to  the  shore,  donned 
his  blanket,  and  stood  ready  for  the  last  act  of  the 
drama. 

"The  sheriff  bow  told  him  to  climb  the  tree, 
which  he  commenced  doing,  the  officers  of  the  law 
toiling  up  after  him  with  the  fatal  cord.  *Nst' 
reached  the  projecting  branch  of  the  tree,  and  was 
desired  by  the  sheriff  to  work  himself  out  upon  it  as 
far  off  from  the  trunk  as  he  could,  which  was  dons, 
when  the  sheriff  a4)usted  the  noose  around  his  neck, 
and  tied  the  other  end  of  the  rope  around  the 
limb! 

"  All  these  preparations  were  conducted  with  the 
Utmost  coolness,  and  the  most  perfect  good  under- 
standing existed  between  the  sheriff  and  the  Indian. 
When  all  the  arrangemeAls  were  completed,  the 
sheriff  told  *  Nat'  that  he  would  slide  down  the  tree 
to  the  ground,  and  make  a  signal  when  he,  the  pris- 
oner, must  jump  off  the  limb — to  all  which  *  Nat' 
cheerfully  assented. 

"  The  sheriff  reached  the  ground,  and  looking  up 
to  the  limb  upon  which  sat  the  poor  victim,  he 
shouted : 

"  •  Now, "  Nat,"  you  red  rascal,  jump !'  And  jump 
*  Nat'  did ;  and,  after  a  few  struggles,  hung  a  mass 
of  lifeless  clay,  to  the  infinite  wonderment  of  his 
red  brethren,  who  had  never  before  been  reg^ed 
with  the  sight  of  aa  execution  of  that  kind.** 


don,  Lamport,  and  Blakeman),  presents  the  poetical 
and  romantic  aspect  of  island  life  in  Cuba  in  a  tone 
of  enthusiastic  admiration.  To  the  excited  imagin- 
ation of  the  writer,  Cuba  has  no  history.  Its  name 
summons  up  but  a  single  sublime  figure.  Before 
Columbus,  its  annals  are  a  blank — after  him,  a  re- 
pulsive record  of  war  and  commerce.  Cuba,  to  this 
writer,  is  the  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  abode  of  si- 
rens. His  arrival  in  Havana  seemed  like  the  en- 
trance to  Paradise.  As  the  dark  gray  rocks  and 
white  tower  of  the  Moro  Castle  grew  plainer  over 
the  terraced  roofs  and  glittering  houses  of  the  city, 
one  might  think  that  he  had  discovered  for  the  first 
time  the  populous  Cathay  for  which  Columbus 
longed.  Not  more  strange,  not  more  rich,  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  vast  landlocked  bay  of  Havana, 
with  its  ships  and  its  shores,  is  the  bay  of  Naples, 
or  the  roadstead  of  Genoa.  A  profusion  of  gay  flags 
floated  from  an  endless  line  of  masts.  Negroes,  in 
bright  jackets  and  briefest  trowsers,  thronged  the 
quays  of  yellow  stone.  As  a  part  of  the  imposing 
panorama,  were  large  square  stone  warehouses 
fronted  with  low  colonnades— elegant  dwellings  in 
the  Italian  style,  relieved  by  bright  green  jalousies 
and  plumes  of  graceful  foliage — the  gay  volantes, 
brilliant  with  silver,  rolling  in  and  out  of  enormous 
gateways.  Behind  the  fanciful  lines  of  the  pictur- 
esque houses,  rose  now  and  then  the  sombre  gray 
towera  of  a  Romanesque  church,  or  the  high-peaked 
roof  of  a  huge  convent. 

Nor  did  the  daily  routine  of  existence  in  Havana 
strike  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  our  traveler  with  less 
lively  sensations.  People  in  the  tropics  rarely  per- 
petrate the  wild  excesses  with  which  the  northern 
races  warm  their  froxen  blood.  The  tropics  are  the 
home  of  temperance  and  regularity.  The  very  winds 
are  methodical  in  their  madness,  and  give  timely 
notice  of  their  intended  orgies.  The  life  of  a  Ha- 
vana dandy  is  as  systematic  as  that  of  a  New  En- 
gland deacon.  The  morning  is  passed  quietly  and 
calmly.  The  afternoon  melts  imperceptibly  away 
at  one  of  those  Creole  dinner-tables  which  so  com- 
bine elegance  of  arrangement  with  refinement  of 
manners,  as,  like  the  celebrated  suppers  of  Plato, 
to  form  **  a  pleasure  not  for  the  moment  only,  but 
for  many  succeeding  days."  Then  comes  the  serene 
lounge  in  the  balcony  with  some  domestic  charmer, 
or  the  saunter  along  the  crowded  Paseo.  But  it  is 
in  the  dance  of  Cuba  that  the  Creole  finds  the  true 
rhythmic  utterance  of  his  warm,  languid  life.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  **  poetry  of  motion*'  inspires  the 
author  with  its  irresistible  afflatus,  and  he  discourses 
eloquently  on  the  institution  of  dancing,  in  its  moral 
and  social  influence. 

Leaving  the  enchantments  of  Havana,  he  explores 
the  beautiful  recesses  of  the  interior,  of  which  his 
graceful  and  graphic  sketches  present  a  vivid  idea 
to  the  reader.  His  descriptions  of  rural  life  form  a 
singularly  interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  Though 
every  thing  is  seen  in  a  brilliant  purple  light,  he 
seems  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  facts — while  he 
kindles  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  he  by  no 
means  leaves  them  destitute  of  a  vahiable  collection 
of  informing  materials.  His  book,  we  think,  has 
every  quality  to  win  the  public  favor,  and  can  scarce- 
ly fail  of  a  wide  and  lasting  popularity. 

Of  a  more  prosaic,  but  not  less  instructive  charac- 
ter, is  the  Hiatorv  of  Cuba  by  Matcrin  M.  Ballou 
(published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.),  con- 
taining  the  result  of  observations  during  a  tempo-  j 


its  history  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  destiny  of  Cuba  is 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  He  seu  forth 
his  views  forcibly,  and  sustains  them  by  various 
plausible  considerations.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  his  book,  however,  as  well  as,  in  our 
view,  the  most  valuable,  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  ^uban  society.  Here  he  is 
entirely  at  home,  and  writes  gracefully  and  with 
effect.  His  pictures  are  not  so  deeply  tinted  as 
those  in  Gan-Edent  but  they  show  evident  marks 
of  fidelity,  tod  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  anima- 
tion. No  reader  who  wishes  to  gain  a  lively  idea 
of  the  present  state  of  Cuba  should  fail  to  possess 
himself  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

Na  MotUf  or  Reef  Ravmgt  in  the  Southern  Seas, 
by  Edwasd  T.  Peskins,  is  a  narrative  of  personal 
adventures  at  the  Hawaiian,  Georgian,  and  Society 
Islands.  The  incidents  related  are  comprised  be- 
tween the  years  1848  and  1853.  They  include  a 
variety  of  nautical  experiences,  both  grave  and  hu- 
morous, as  well  as  descriptions  of  life  on  shore. 
The  sketches  are  without  pretension  to  literary 
merit,  but  their  careleas  and  almoat  colloquial  style 
will  doubtless  attract  many  readers.  The  volume 
is  brought  out  with  a  good  deal  of  typographical 
show,  and  is  illustrated  by  twelve  lithographic  en- 
gravings.   (Published  by  Pudney  and  Russell.) 

Another  novel  founded  on  the  experiences  of 
"fast  life'*  in  New  York  and  Boston  is  published 
by  J.  C.  Derby,  entitled  Eaey  Natt  aiming  to  hit 
off  the  evils  of  intemperance,  the  dangers  of  dissi- 
pation, the  follies  of  fashion,  and  the  wages  of  sin 
in  large  cities.  The  author  is  Mr.  A.  L.  Stimson, 
who  shows  great  familiarity  with  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, and  considerable  power  of  expression, 
though  his  forte  does  not  lie  in  the  construction  of 
a  plot.  His  characters,  which  are  evidently  sug- 
gested by  real  life,  are  sustained  with  great  natural- 
ness, and  though  often  placed  in  awkward  positions, 
do  not  call  forth  the  indelicate  allusions  and  de- 
scriptions, from  which  works  of  this  kind  are  aeldom 
free.  On  the  whole,  the  story  may  be  commended 
for  its  lively  portraitures  and  its  wholesome  moral 
tendencies. 

Evans  and  Dickerson  have  received  three  new 
volumes  of  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.'s  excellent  edi- 
tion of  The  Britieh  Poeta,  containing  the  poetical 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Earl  of  Sursey, 
and  Thomas  Campbell,  with  memoirs  of  the  au- 
thors and  illustrative  notices.  The  biography  of 
Campbell  is  interesting.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hill,  who  is  connected  with  Camp- 
bell's family  by  marriage  with  his  favorite  niece. 
This  edition  entirely  justifies  the  extensive  popu- 
larity which  it  has  acquired. 

Bertha  and  Julia  ;  or,  the  Paraonage  of  Beech  GUn, 
by  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith.  (Published  by  J. 
C.  Derby.)  In  this  romance,  ss  it  is  termed  in  the 
title-page,  the  interest  depends  less  on  an  artistic- 
ally-managed plot,  than  on  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  principal  personages,  who  are  used  as 
illustrations  of  general  ideas.  The  narrative  has 
too  few  incidents  for  dramatic  effect ;  fragmentary 
in  its  construction,  its  progress  is  impeded  by  the 
want  of  unity  of  form  ;  the  transitions  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  two  leading  characters — of  which  the 
main  body  of  the  book  is  composed — to  description, 
are  sudden  snd  often  perplexing ;  and  the  mass  of 
thought,  for  which  the  story  serves  as  a  vehicle,  will 


we  find  in  it  a  series  of  subtle  analyses  of  character, 
a  bold  and  vigorous  discussion  of  rarious  questxms 
of  philosophical  and  social  interest,  and  several  sin- 
gularly  felicitous  individual  portraitures,  which,  in 
reality,  are  sketches  of  prevailing  types  in  modem 
society  rather  than  of  persons.  The  general  tone 
of  reflection  betrays  a  highly  contemplative  mind, 
and  one  which  loves  to  embody  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions  im  a  mystic  or  allegorical  form.  A  fine  essence 
of  poetry  pervades  the  volume,  though  the  imagin- 
ative element  is  not  so  absorbing  as  to  prevent  un- 
common strength  and  acuteness  of  thouglit.  The 
contrast  between  Bertha  and  Julia— the  two  prom- 
inent female  characters — is  admirably  preserved, 
forming  a  moral  perspective  of  rare  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance; while  the  dreaming,  sensitive,  high- 
principled,  noble-minded,  but  too  romantic  Ernest 
Helfenstein,  presents  a  development  of  character 
that  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Parsonage  of 
Beech  Glen.  As  regards  the  literary  execution  of 
this  work,  its  pure,  transparent,  and  forcible  dic- 
tion, and  its  affluence  of  poetical  imagery,  smggest 
a  favorable  comparison  with,  the  previous  prose 
writings  of  the  author,  remarkable  as  they  are  for 
their  richness  and  force  of  expression. 

Stringer  and  Townsend  have  completed  the  serial 
publication  of  The  PraeticdL  DraughUman^  tnuw 
lated  from  the  French  of  Armbnoadd,  by  William 
Johnson,  forming  a  large  quarto  volume,  with  a 
profusion  of  diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations. 
The  work  comprises  a  complete  course  of  mechan- 
ical, engineering,  and  architectural  drawing,  in  all 
its  numerous  relations  to  the  constructive  arts.  We 
are  not  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  its  tech- 
nical merits ;  but  the  high  reputation  which  it  has 
gained  abroad,  the  copiousness  of  its  details,  and 
the  beautiful  finish  of  its  execution,  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  branches  of 
which  it  treats  are  subjects  of  special  interest. 

The  Amtrican  Cottage  BuUder^  by  John  Bullock 
(published  by  Stringer  and  Townsend),  furnishes  a 
variety  of  designs,  plans,  and  specifications,  of  dif- 
ferent cottage  edifices,  from  the  cheapest  structures 
to  the  most  costly  dwellings.  In  addition  to  the  prac- 
tical details,  which  compose  the  principal  part  of 
the  volume,  the  author  presents  some  instructive 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Art  and 
Artists  on  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

The  YmUh  of  Jefferson  (published  by  Redfield)  is 
founded  on  certain  legendary  reminiscences  in  the 
early  life  of  the  great  Virginian,  which  the  author 
has  wrought  up  into  a  lively,  humorous  story, 
abounding  in  effective  dramatic  touches,  admirable 
delineations  of  character,  and  vivid  illustrations  of 
society  in  the  Old  Dominion  nekrly  a  century  ago. 
The  work  is  published  anonymously,  but  the  deli- 
cate and  finely-flavored  style  betrays  a  hand  that 
can  not  fail  of  distinction,  if  it  should  often  work 
with  the  same  natural  grace  as  in  this  production. 

Fyty  Years  in  Both  Hemiitph^res,  by  ViNCENT 
NoLTE.  (Published  hy  RedfiHd.)  A  collection 
of  amusing  reminiscences  by  a  celebrated  European 
mercantilft  adventurer,  who  carried  on  extensive 
speculations  in  New  Orleans  and  other  American 
cities  for  a  series  of  years.  He  Imasts  to  have  been 
connertfd  with  great  financial  houses  in  London 
and  Paris — to  have  enjoyed  intimate  relations  with 
distinguished  public  characters — to  have  had  im- 
mense sums  of  money  at  his  command— 4o  have 
exerted  a  wide  influence  in  coromeroial  circlet— 


less  be  read  with  intetest,  thou(^  ofkea  with  ooa* 
tempt  and  disgvst,  by  the  friends  of  many  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  cliisis  eonnection,  and 
whose  diaracters  he  handles  without  gloves.  His 
talent  at  drawing  the  long  bow  will  not  be  disputed ; 
nor  his  unrivaled  gift  at  sesuming  the  interest  of 
his  readers  in  endless  egotistioal  details.  Apart 
from  its  tissue  of  gossip  and  scandal  about  numer- 
ous celebrities  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
the  volume  contains  little  information— is  nnworthy 
of  reliance  as  to  matters  of  fact— and  is  concocted 
with  about  as  much  skill  as  would  be  expected  from 
a  conceited  braggart,  and  broken  down  soldier  of 
fortune.  Thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  a  de- 
crepit old  age,  he  endeavots  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
subsistence,  by  iaaposing  the  records  of  an  unscru* 
pulous  life  on  the  public. 

The  Hiwtory  of  Pyrrhus^  by  Jacob  Abbott,  is  a 
new  volume  of  the  popular  juvenile  series,  in  which 
the  facts  and  traditions  of  ancient  historical  lore 
an  wrought  iiUo  a  pleasing  narrative  for  the  in- 
struction of  childron.  After  a  long  interval  of  si- 
lence the  author  will  be  welcomed  by  the  host  of 
readers,  both  young  and  old,  who  look  to  his  ex- 
pressive pen  for  gratification,  and  who  never  look 
in  vain.    (Publi^ed  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

P%»ddUford  mnd  its  PeopU,  by  H.  H.  Rilbt.  Un- 
der this  eui^oniotts  name,  the  author  brings  before 
us  a  prairie  village,  located  somewhere  **  west  of 
sundown,"  with  the  promiscuous  population  which 
such  a  settlement  always  collects  within  its  bor- 
ders. His  style  is  adapted  to  the  subject — off-hand, 
fresh  ss  vernal  forest-leaves,  without  a  particle  of 
literary  starch,  and  sometimes  presenting  strange 
specimens  of  the  vernacular.  His  sketches  are 
alive  with  humor.  He  excels  in  hitting  off  the  odd 
peculiarities  of  a  primitive  social  state.  His  like- 
nesses are  so  natural,  that  we  can  pronounce  them 
accurate  without  knowing  the  originals.  Whoever 
neglects  to  read  this  volume,  will  miss  a  rich  fund 
of  entertainment  for  a  summer's  day  or  a  winter's 
night.    (Published  by  Samuel  Hneston.) 

We  find  in  our  London  journals  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  criticism  on  American  books,  often  one- 
sided and  prckjudiced,  sometimes  ludicrously  unin- 
telligent, though  as  frequently  impartial  and  dis- 
criminating. The  following  is  from  the  Litsrmry 
OaxetU: 

**  Of  a  book  deservedly  popular  as  a  guide  to  the 
formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character  in 
young  men,  Todd's  Students  Miumtdy  a  new  edi- 
tion is  published  (Knight  and  Son),  with  a  preface 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney  of  London,  whose 
warm  commendation  of  the  work  is  an  influential 
testimony  to  its  excellence,  from  his  personal  char- 
acter, and  the  peculiar  interest  he  takes  in  what- 
ever bears  on  the  welfare  of  the  class  for  which  the 
manual  was  pr(>pared.  Mr.  Binney  characterises 
the  work  as  *  light  and  lively  in  style,  wei^ty  in 
matter,  enriched  by  many  pertinent  quotations  from 
other  writers,  and  rendered  at  once  striking  and  at- 
trsctive  by  its  illustrative  examples.  It  is  gener- 
ally marked  by  great  good  sense ;  it  is  evidently 
wrought  out  from  personal  experience  and  actual 
observation;  it  descends  indeed  often  to  small 
things,  but  they  are  mostly  such  as  have  a  more 
imporUnt  bearing  on  what  is  great,  on  habit,  char- 
acter, and  general  reputation,  than  young  men  are 
apt  to  suppose.    A  parent  or  friend  could  not  do 
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AlBencwi  ■(uuenis,  dui  un  lue  wnuie  ui«  counsels 
•re  of  universal  application,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  work  increasingly  oaed  in  this  country.  The 
editor's  prefatory  cautions,  as  to  some  of  the  au- 
thor's statements  and  advices,  we  consider  appro- 
priate and  judicious,  and  contribute  to  rendering 
this  the  best  English  edition  of  this  valuable  book." 

The  same  journal  speaks  generously,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  judgment  of  the  AtkaMum,  of  one  of 

^  our  most  popular  countr3rwomen : 

^  '*  The  second  series  of  Fem  Ltavesfrom  Fouuu/'m 
Portfolio  is  as  miscellaneous  in  its  contents  and 
sprightly  in  its  style  as  the  first.  With  American 
readers  the  work  is  sure  to  be  popular,  and  there  is 
much  to  render  it  attractive  to  English  readers  also. 
If  there  are  many  enors  of  taste  to  condemn,  there 
are  ornaments  of  fancy  to  admire,  and  a  substantial 
body  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  to  approve  in 
most  of  Uie  sketches." 

Of  The  Rhetoric  of  Convereation  ;  or.  Bridles  mnd 
Spurefar  the  MmMgement  of  the  Tongue^  by  Gsosai 
WiNrBBDHBSTBT,  WO  have  the  following  notice : 

"  In  this  volume,  by  an  American  writer,  will  be 
found  much  sensible  and  entertaining  counsel,  on 
the  difficult  and  important  subject  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tongue,  enlivened  by  anecdotes  and  il- 
lustrations, historical  and  biographical.  On  the  art 
and  ethics  of  talking  it  is  a  comprehensive  manual, 
and  no  book  in  the  English  language  has  entered 
so  systematically  into  the  subject,  and  presented 
so  many  striking  and  appropriate  hints  for  practical 
use.  Though  conversational  power  or  grace  is  one 
of  the  last  things  either  to  be  acquired  or  improved 
by  rules,  there  are  faults  and  follies  which  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  like  this  will  prevent ;  and  in  some 
cases  useful  positive  directions  arc  also  given." 


Here  is  an  account  of  one  of  our  native  poets, 
who  has  not  yet  made  much  sensation  in  his  own 
country : 

"Mr.  David  Bates  is  an  American  poet,  with  few 
of  the  poetic  hyperboHsms  of  his  countrymen,  and 
with  few  of  those  grand  thoughts  of  theirs  which 
are  broadly  paving  the  way  for  a  national  literature. 
He  possesses  a  sort  of  untamed  freedom,  a  kind  of 
reckless  poetic  liberty  thu  may  be  natural  to  the 
American  character,  but  which  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  poet.  We  can  not  say  that  any  single 
poem  in  this  volume  is  really  fine  or  grand ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  sort  of  rapid  harmony  in  the  words — 
broken,  it  is  too  true,  with  gaps  and  jerks — ^which 
serve  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  Muse.  No 
one,  speaking  fairly,  can  term  these  poems  mean 
or  paltry ;  and  yet  they  want  breadth,  substance, 
and  force.  They  arc  evidently  not  the  fruit  of  a 
bold  intellect,  but  the  product  of  an  intense  end 
vivid  nature,  acutely  sensible  of  pictorial  situa- 
tions. Mr.  Bates's  manner  of  writing  would  imply 
that  he  is  yet  young;  the  poet,  in  fact,  exhibits  the 
unfaahioned  material  which  severe  study  and  a  firm 
but  plastic  hand  may  yet  fashion  into  a  rich,  if  not 
a  splendid  fabric." 

The  following  piece  of  information  from  the  Lon- 
don Critic  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers : 

*•  Nearly  all  the  lighter  American  books  of  merit, 
for  some  years  past,  have  come  from  the  pens  of 
females— Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Wethcrell,  Miss  Cum- 


1  ne  ^iinnunan  spea&s  lavurauiy,  ua  iiie  wuuia, 
of  Mrs.  Bbbchbb  Stowb's  Svnny  Memoriee  of  For- 
eign Laatdtf  though  not  without  a  dash  of  its  inevit- 
able tartness,  when  commenting  on  American  pro- 
ductions : 

'*  *  Svnny  Memoriee*  is  not  a  title  to  mislead.  If 
any  fault  shall  be  found  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  it  will 
not  be  on  the  score  of  disingenuousness.  She  tells 
her  reader  at  once  that  the  Europe  she  presents  to 
him  is  the  Europe  of  her  imsgination  and  her  grati- 
tude. Mrs.  Stowe  came  to  England  over  a  heaving 
sea  of  rose-water.  She  moved  about  under  a  canopy 
of  gold.  Wherever  she  turned  she  beheld  pleasant 
faces.  To  her  eye  the  air  was  full  of  light.  The 
blackest  cloud  turned  toward  her  its  silver  edge. 
The  verdure  wore  its  brightest  green,  and  the  sun- 
shine kindled  with  its  richest  fires  at  her  approach. 
There  was  rain  in  the  country .  there  was  smoke  in 
London-'as  we  learn  incidentally — but  the  traveler 
did  not  feel  them  otherwise  than  as  a  charm.  All 
this  is  very  amiable,  if  not  very  wise.  Mrs.  Stowe 
wsa  made  much  of  by  many  people,  and  she  does 
her  best  to  make  much  of  many  people  in  return, 
especially  of  groat  people.  We  will  not  find  fault 
with  her  for  this  desire  to  repay  laudation  by  lauda. 
tion.  It  was  a  weakness  natural  to  her  place  and 
her  antecedents.  As  every  thing  was  made  so  very 
pleasant  for  her  in  England,  she  would  have  been 
more  than  woman  had  she  retained,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  incense,  the  calm  eye  of  the  philosopher 
for  defects  of  character  and  manners.  It  is  not  in 
her  narrative  that  we  must  look  for  such  a  book  on 
England  as  Miss  Martineau  has  given  us  on  Amer- 
ica." 


A  lively  gossiping  work  by  P.  G.  Patmorb,  en- 
titled My  Friends  and  AcquainUncej  containing  a 
good  deal  of  literary  anecdote  and  personal  remin- 
iscence, has  been  issued  in  London.  The  vener- 
able literateur  gives  some  amusing  sketches  of  the 
social  and  domestic  habits  of  Hazlitt  : 

**  Hazlitt  usually  rose  at  from  one  to  two  o'clock 
in  the  day — scarcely  ever  before  twelve ;  and  if  he 
had  no  work  in  hand,  he  would  sit  over  his  break- 
fact  (of  excessively  strong  black  tea,  and  a  toasted 
French  roll)  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon — silent, 
motionless,  and  self-absorbed,  as  a  Turk  over  his 
opium-pouch ;  for  tea  served  him  precisely  in  this 
capacity.  It  was  the  only  stimulant  he  ever  took, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  only  luxury ;  the  delicate 
state  of  his  digestive  organs  prevented  him  from 
tasting  any  fermented  liquors,  or  touching  any  food 
but  beef  and  mutton,  or  poultry  and  game,  dressed 
with  perfect  plainness.  He  never  touched  any  but 
blach  tea,  and  was  very  particular  about  the  quality 
of  that,  always  using  the  most  expensive  that  could 
be  got :  and  he  used,  when  living  alone,  to  consume 
nearly  a  pound  in  a  week.  A  cup  of  Hazlitt's  tea 
(if  you  happened  to  come  in  for  the  first  brewage 
of  it)  was  a  peculiar  thing ;  I  have  never  tasted  any 
thing  like  it.  He  always  made  it  himself;  half- 
filling  the  teapot  with  tea,  pouring  the  boiling  water 
on  it,  and  then  almost  immediately  pouring  it  out ; 
using  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  and  cream. 

'*  To  judge  from  its  occasional  effect  upon  myself, 
I  should  say  that  the  quantity  Hazlitt  drank  of  this 
tea  produced,  ultimately,  a  most  injurious  efl^ect 
upon  him ;  snd  in  all  probability  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  from  disease  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans.    But  its  immediate  eflfect  was  agreeable,  even 


liar  to  tnat  wnicn  terminated  nis  iiie 

*'  His  breakfast  and  tea  were  frequently  the  only 
meals  that  Hazlitt  took  till  late  at  night ;  when  he 
usually  ate  a  hearty  supper  of  hot  meat^-either 
rump-steak,  poultry,  or  game — a  partridge  or  a 
pheasant.  This  he  invariably  took  at  a  tarem ;  his 
other  meals  (except  his  dinner  sometimes)  being  as 
invariably  taken  at  home. 

"There  were  three  or  four  houses  only  that  he 
frequented;  for  he  never  entered  the  doors  of  any 
one  where  his  ways  were  not  well  known,  or  where 
there  was  any  chance  of  his  bill  being  asked  for  till 
he  chose  to  offer  payment  of  it.  And  when  treated 
in  a  way  that  pleased  him  in  this  latter  particular, 
he  did  not  care  what  he  paid.  I  have  known  him 
pay  with  cheerfulness  accumulated  sums  of  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  for  suppers  only  or  chiefly. 

**  The  houses  Hazlitt  frequented  were  the  South- 
ampton Coffee-house,'  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane  ;  Munday's,  in  Maiden  Lane,  (/O- 
vent  Garden;  and  (for  a  short  period)  the  Spring 
Garden  Coffee-house.  The  first  of  these  he  has  im- 
mortalized in  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  his  essays, 

*  On  Coffee-house  Politicians.*  Here,  for  several 
years,  he  used  to  hold  a  sort  of  evening  levee  ; 
where,  after  a  certain  hour  at  night  (and  till  a  very 
wncertain  hour  in  the  morning)  he  was  always  to  be 
found,  and  alw^ays  more  or  less  ready  to  take  part  in 
that  sort  of  desultory  *  talk*  (the  only  thing  really 
deserving  the  name  of  *  conversation')  in  which  he 
excelled  every  man  I  ever  met  with.  But  of  this 
hereafter.  Here,  however,  in  that  little  bare  and 
comfortless  coffee-room,  have  I  scores  of  times  seen 
the  daylight  peep  through  the  crevices  of  the  win- 
dow-shutters upon  *  Table-Talk'  that  was  worthy 
an  intellectual  feast  of  the  gods. 

**  Hazlitt  himself  could  never  bear  to  see  the  table 
wholly  empty  of  some  emblem  of  that  *  taking  one's 
ease  at  one's  inn*  which  was  a  favorite  feeling  and 
phrase  with  him ;  and  immediately  his  supper-cloth 
was  removed  (for  hi»  corporeal  enjoyment  on  these 
occasions  was  confined  to  the  somewhat  solid  but 
brief  one  of  a  pound  or  so  of  rump-steak  or  cold 
roast  beef),  he  used  to  be  impatient  to  know  what 
we  were  each  of  us  going  to  take  ;  and,  as  each  in 
turn  determined  the  important  point,  he  would  taste 
it  with  us  in  imagination.  It  was  his  frequent  and 
almost  habitual  practice,  the  moment  the  first  glass 
was  placed  upon  the  table  after  supper,  to  take  it 
up  as  if  to  carry  it  to  his  lips,  then  to  stop  for  a  few 
moments  before  it  reached  them,  and  then  to  smell 
the  liquor  and  draw  in  the  fumes,  as  if  they  were 

*  a  rich  distilled  perfume.'  He  would  then  put  the 
glass  down  slowly,  without  uttering  a  word ;  and 
you  might  sometimes  see  the  tears  start  into  his 
eyes,  while  he  drew  in  his  breath  to  the  uttermost, 
and  then  sent  it  forth  in  a  half  sigh,  half  yawn,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depth  of  his  heart. 
At  other  times  he  would  put  the  glass  down  with  a 
less  dejected  feeling,  and  exclaim,  in  atone  of  gusto 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  earnest  of 
gastronomes  over  the  last  mouthful  of  his  actual 
ortolan,  ♦  That's  fine  !*  literally  exhilarating  and 
almost  intoxicating  himself  with  the  bare  imaigina- 
tion  of  it. 

"  The  three  or  four  hours  a  day  employed  by  Haz- 
litt in  composition  enabled  him  to  produce  an  essay 
for  a  magazine,  one  of  his  most  profound  and  mas- 
terly Table-Talks,  in  two  or  three  sittings ;  or  a 
long  and  brilliant  article  of  thirty  or  forty  pages  for 


almost  always  to  the  same  spot — a  imie  wayside 
public-house,  called  '  The  Hut,'  standing  alone,  and 
some  miles  distant  from  any  other  house,  on  Win- 
teralow  Heath,  a  barren  tract  of  country  on  the  road 
to  and  a  few  miles  from  Salisbury.  There,  en- 
sconced in  a  little  wainscoted  parlor,  looking  out 
over  the  bare  heath  to  the  distant  groves  of  Norman 
Court,  some  of  his  finest  essays  were  written; 
there,  in  utter  solitude  and  silence,  many  of  his 
least  unhappy  days  were  spent ;  there,  wandering 
for  hours  over  the  bare  heath,  or  through  the  dark 
woods  of  the  above-named  domain,  his  shattered 
frame  always  gained  temporary  strength  and  reno- 
vation  

"When  Hazlitt  was  regularly  engaged  on  any 
work  or  article,  he  wrote  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  octavo  pages  at  a  sitting ;  and  never,  or  very 
rarely,  renewed  the  sitting  on  the  same  day,  except 
when  he  was  at  Winterslow ;  where,  having  no 
means  of  occupation  or  amusement  in  the  evening 
part  of  the  day,  he  used,  I  believe  habitually,  to 
write  afler  his  tea.  And  doubtless,  one  of  his  mo- 
tives for  going  there  when  he  had  any  considerable 
work  to  get  through,  was  the  knowledge  that  by 
that  means  alone  he  could  persuade  himself  to 
'  work  double  tides.*  ** 


A  Manchester  newspaper  is  rather  hard  on  the 
melo-dramatic  George  Gilpillak: 

"  Never  was  there  a  time  when  strong  speaking 
seemed  so  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  as  now,  and 
never  was  there  a  time  which  in  reality  (though 
rather  under  the  rose)  so  welcomes  it  as  now. 
Without  culture,  accomplishment,  reflective  power, 
originality,  or  suggestivencsa,  the  Rev.  George  Gil- 
fillan  has  grown  to  be  a  notability,  simply  by  speak- 
ing in  his  own  way.  George  is  now  on  the  fair  way 
to  a  reputation,  for  he  is  being  abused  by  every  body, 
and  that  is  the  next  best  (or  worst)  thing  to  being 
praised  by  every  body.  It  was  Maccall  who  said 
of  him  what  was  quoted  the  other  day  in  some  no- 
tice of  him  in  the  Atherueum  by  David  Masson : 
*He  thinks  himself  a  great  painter  because  he 
paints  with  a  big  brush  !*  ** 


Thomas  Campbell,  is  said  to  have  reject- 
ed Miss  Mitford's  papers  when  he  was  editor  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine;  they  found  a  place 
in  the  Lady^a  Magazine ^  and  were  subsequently 
brought  together  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  Our  Village." 

TTie  moral  effect  of  Dickbks's  writings  is  hap- 
pily set  forth  in  the  subjoined  sonnet  from  Tkt 
Examiner : 

SONNET  TO  CHARLBS  DICKENS,  ESQ. 
As  glistening  rain  refresheth  thirsty  earth, 

As  dew  brings  sweeter  life  unto  the  flowers, 

So,  unto  hosts  of  lives  thy  varied  powers 
Have  given  to  heart  and  mind  a  better  birth. 
When  Moses  touched  the  rock,  in  the  old  day, 

Lo  !  welcome  streams  most  genially  fell ; 

So  doth  thy  pen  delightfully  compel 
The  hardest  heart  to  yield  unto  thy  sway. 
Thy  themes,  as  poet,  chi^'fly  hope  and  love, 

Thy  aim,  the  happy  good  of  all  thy  race ; 
Thy  power,  to  mirth  and  sorrow  both  can  move ; 

Can  smooth  our  journey  to  that  Higher  Place. 
Thou  master  of  most  pleasant  Humor-wit, 
Thine  is  the  largest  Heart-mind  ever  writ ! 


Cnmirafc;  dDriginal  anit  Itkrteit. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Canalstreet,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voict 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figure  1.— Manteau. 


TH  E  traMparent  tissues  of  summer  begin  to  give 
place  to  fabrics  somewhat  more  substantial. 
The  Byzantine,  which  we  illustrate  above,  forms 
an  appropriate  link  between  summer  and  autumn 
styles.  It  is.  characterized  by  its  dignified  aspect, 
its  ebiborate  embellishment,  and  its  easy  adapta- 
tion to  the  movements  of  the  wearer.  The  material 
is  Gros  d'Ottoman,  of  a  Napoleon  blue  color,  orna- 
mented with  black  velvet  bands,  adorned  with  Ori- 
ental figures.  A  richly  tasseled  fringe  adds  much  to 
the  unique  effect  of  this  garment.  Its  form  is  am- 
ple, being  box-plaited  in  the  back  into  a  yoke,  which 
is  smoothly  adapted  to  the  figure. 

Sleeves. — We  observe  a  sleeve  which,  besides 
being  in  itself  beautiful,  is  admirably  suited  for 
elderly  ladies,  or  those  who  prefer  to  have  tlieir 
wrists  covered  during  the  cool  season.  It  is  of  vei^ 
simple  construction.  The  fullness  of  the  sleeve  is 
gathered  in  box  plaits  a  scant  inch  wide  (very  little 
being  folded  under),  and  3^  or  4  inches  deep  at  the 
shoulder  and  wrist.     The  meeting  edges  of  the 


plaits  are  seamed  together ;  a  cord  may  be  inserted 
for  ornament.    The  fullness  of  the  drapery  falls  free 


Figure  2.— Sleeve. 


taken  mat  mey  ce  noi  loo  wiae. 

Children's  Drbsses. — Figure  3  is  clad  in  a 
loose  sack  of  black  or  dark  colored  taffeta,  with  a 
revert  scalloped,  as  is  also  the  outline  of  the  garment, 
andenriched  with  a  crochet  ornament.  The  sleeves 
are  open  and  laced  upon  the  outside,  back  of  the 
arms,  and  are  also  trimmed  with  bows.  The  skirt 
is  very  full.  The  Hat  is  of  straw,  with  a  feather, 
and  band  of  white  satin  ribbon,  No.  22,  arranged  full, 
wi\h  a  rosette  upon  the  side  opposite  the  feather. 
Chibisette  of  lace,  fulled  into  bands  of  insertion. 
PattMlmtes  of  embroidered  mushn.  Gaiters  of 
black  patent  leather,  the  quarters  cf  the  same  color 
as  the  skirt.— Figure  4  has  a  bonnet  of  silk ;  dress 


oeiore  in  vraigni  piaits.  i  ne  sieeves  are  composea 
of  three  frills.  The  skirl  has  six  graduated  flounces. 
^  tomacher  h  U  Chevalih-t.  Pantalettes  of  embroid- 
ered Nansouk.-— The  Boy*s  Dress,  Figure  5,  is 
composed  of  a  blouse,  cut  squarely  at  the  neck, 
open  to  the  belt,  which  is  of  patent  leather.  The 
sides  of  the  dress  are  confined  by  Brandebotirga 
and  buttons.  The  sleeves  are  short  and  wide; 
these,  together  with  the  breast  and  skirt,  are  orna- 
mented with  braid.  The  under-sleeves,  gathered 
into  the  wristbands,  are  of  embroidered  muslin,  bke 
the  chemisette  and  balloon  panUlettes.  The  Hat 
is  of  Leghorn,  trimmed  with  an  ostrich  pluiie. 
Buttoned  Gaiters. 
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FieuBEs  3,  4,  5.— Chi^dbbn's  Dresbbs. 
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RAPOLBON  IN  THB  CABINBT  OP  LOUIS  XTIII. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

WATERLOO. 

THE  Boldien  of  the  Duke  of  Bern,  having 
trampled  beneath  their  feet  the  flag  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  elevated  with  exultant  ihouta  the 
eagles  of  the  Empire,  marched  into  Parii,  and 
with  irrepressible  enthusiasm  demanded  permis- 
sion to  salute  their  Emperor.  Napoleon  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  along  the  lines,  while  resound- 
ing acclamations  burst  from  the  enthusiastic  bat- 
talions and  squadrons  before  him.  He  gathered 
the  soldiers  around  him,  waved  his  hand  for  si- 
lence, and  thus  addressed  them  : 

**  Soldiers !  I  came  into  France  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  because  I  relied  on  the  love  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  memory  of  the  old  soldiers. 
I  have  not  beeii  deceived  in  mj  expectations. 
Soldiers  !  I  thank  you.  The  glory  of  what  we 
have  done  is  due  to  the  people  and  to  you.  My 
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glory  is  Innited  to  having  known  and  aj^preciated 
your  affection. 

"  The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  illegithnate, 
because  it  had  been  raised  by  foreign  hands,  be- 
cause it  had  been  proscribed  by  the  will  of  the 
nation,  expressed  in  all  our  national  assemblies, 
and  because  it  promoted  the  interests  of  but  a 
small  number  of  arrogant  men,  whose  pretensions 
were  opposed  to  our  rights. 

**  Soldiers !  the  Imperial  throne  alone  can  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  the  people.  We  are  about  to 
march  to  drive  from  our  territory  those  princes 
who  are  the  auxiliaries  of  foreigners.  The  nation 
will  second  us  with  its  wishes,  and  follow  our  im- 
pulse. The  French  people  and  I  rely  upon  you. 
We  do  not  wish  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  for- 
eign countries  But  woe  to  those  who  would 
meddle  with  ours." 

In  the  midst  of  peals  c  f  applause,  resounding 
through  the  m6st  distant  streets  of  Paris,  Napo- 
leon reascended  the  staii  s  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
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orious  easy  chair,  to  which  his  enormous  obesity 
and  his  many  infirmities  confined  him,  was  in  the 
comer.  A  portfoho,  forgotten  upon  the  table, 
contained  the  private  and  confidential  papers  of 
the  King.  They  were  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Na- 
poleon. His  pride  of  character,  and  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  would  not  allow  him  to  pry  into  these 
disclosures  of  the  private  life  of  his  enemies.  He 
ordered  them  all  to  be  sealed,  and  to  be  sent  by  a 
dispatch  to  their  owner.  Soma  officious  person, 
thinking  to  gratify  the  Emperor,  had  placed  upon 
the  table  sundry  caricatures,  holding  up  the  Bour- 
bons to  derision.  The  Emperor  indignantly  or- 
dered them  to  be  removed.  He  had  too  much 
majesty  of  soul  to  indulge  in  triumph  so  ignoble. 
Crucifixes,  images,  and  beads,  indices  of  the  de- 
votion or  the  superstition  of  Louis,  were  strewed 
about  the  room.  **  Take  them  away,"  said  the 
Enpsror  mildly.  **  The  cabinet  of  a  French  mon- 
arch should  not  resemble  the  cell  of  a  iponk." 

Ha  ordered  the  map  of  France  to  be  spread 
upon  the  table.  As  he  contemplated  its  dimin- 
ished borders,  he  exclaimed  with  sadness,  <*  Poor 
Franca  !**  Then  turning  to  Gaulaincourt,  he  said, 
«  I  hive  proclaimed  peace  throughout  my  march. 
As  far  as  depends  on  me,  my  promise  shall  be 
fulfilled.  Circumstances  are  imperative.  I  will 
recognize  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  can  now  accept 
what  I  could  not  accept  at  Chatillon  without  tar- 
nishing my  glory.  France  was  obliged  to  make 
sacrifices.  The  act  is  done.  But  it  did  not  be- 
coma  fits  to  strip  France  to  preserve  the  crown. 
I  take  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  I  find  them.  I 
wish  the  continuation  of  peace.  It  is  the  sound 
policy  of  the  Powers  not  to  rekindle  the  torch  of 
war.  I  have  written  to  the  Empress.  She  will 
prevail  upon  her  father  to  permit  her  to  rejoin 
me." 

Napoleon  earnestly  desired  peace.  He  even 
thought  it  possible^  though  not  at  all  probable, 
that  the  Allies  might  now  consent  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  France.  It  consequently  became 
fatally  necessary  for  him  to  make  no  preparation 
for  war.  The  Allies  had  still  enormous  armies 
in  the  field,  ready  at  any  moment,  in  locust  le- 
gions, to  pour  into  France.  The  armies  of  France 
were  disbanded,  and  there  were  no  military  sup- 
plies. Any  movement  of  Napoleon  toward  re- 
organizing his  forces  would  have  been  seized  hold 
of  by  the  Allies,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  as 
new  proof  of  *'  the  insatiable  ambition  and  blood- 
thirsty appetite"  of  the  Emperor.  Consequently 
the  Emperor  was  compelled,  in  the  protection  of 
his  own  reputation,  in  which  alone  his  strength 
consisted,  to  await  the  result  of  his  proposals  for 
peace,  without  making  any  preparation  for  war. 
This  was  a  fatality  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape. Under  embarrassments  so  dreadful  Napo- 
leon was  doomed  to  abide  the  decision  of  the 
Allies. 

The  new  cabinet  was  speedily  organised.  It 
was  composed  of  men  of  exalted  reputation,  and 
of  known  devotion  to  the  oopular  cause.    Cam- 


feartiil  perils  yet  to  be  encountered,  with  all  Eu- 
rope in  arms  against  the  independence  of  France. 
Camot,  the  stanch  republican,  who  had  protested 
against  both  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  now 
convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  for  his  country 
save  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Emperor,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department.  **  The  Rev- 
olution," said  Napoleon  to  Camot,  '*  of  which  you 
and  I  are  the  children,  requires  my  name  to  de- 
fend it  abroad,  as  I  have  occasion  for  yours  to  recon- 
cile it  to  me  at  home.  Let  us  both  make  a  gen- 
erous sacrifice ;  I,  of  my  system  of  government, 
too  absolute  and  too  personal  for  the  new  require* 
ments  of  the  time,  and  you  of  your  distrust  of  me. 
Let  us  unite.  Let  us  triumph  together,  over  roy- 
alty at  home  and  the  coalition  abroad." 

Camot,  now  seeing  with  clearness  that  popular 
rightt  could  by  no  possibility  be  protected  but  by 
intrasting  to  Napoleon  a  certain  degree  of  ah- 
toltUe  power y  cordially  accepted  the  appointment. 
In  a  crisis  so  momentous  and  awful,  with  all  the 
despotisms  of  Europe  arrayed  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  France,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
trast  to  the  tardy  and  vacillating  movements  of  a 
deliberative  assembly.  For  twenty  years  France 
had  been  compelled,  in  self-defense,  to  resolve 
itself  into  an  army.  And  an  army  must  have  an 
absolute  leader.  Napoleon  could  only  confer  upon 
France  equal  rightt.  Tme  liberty  could  not  be 
enjoyed  until  the  sword  could  be  sheathed. 

The  faithiiil  Caulaincourt  received  the  ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Maret  resumed  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Napoleon,  strong  in  his  at- 
tachment to  his  old  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  for- 
give those  foibles  incident  to  humanity,  deeply 
regretted  the  loss  of  Berthier.  "  Where  is  he!" 
said  he  frequently  ;  **  why  does  he  mistmst  me ! 
I  will  pardon  his  precipitation  in  abandoning  me, 
and  his  pliancy  to  the  Bourbons.  They  were  the 
gods  of  his  youth.  I  will  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  and  give  him  back  the  place  of  chief  of 
the  staff.  I  shall  inflict  no  other  punishment 
upon  him  than  to  make  him  dine  with  us  in  his 
new  uniform  of  captain  of  the  guards  of  Louis 
XVIII."  But  the  indefatigable,  useful,  weak- 
minded  Berthier,  was  ashamed  again  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  He  fled  into  Gei'- 
many.  Mole,  a  man  universally  popular,  assumed 
the  direction  of  roads  and  public  works.  Fouche 
was,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  police. 

With  incredible  rapidity  this  new  government 
was  organized.  It  met  the  wishes  of  the  nation. 
The  Councilors  of  State  were  all  men  of  marked 
ability,  of  extended  reputation,  of  special  admin- 
istrative skill,  and  of  well-known  devotion  to  the 
popular  cause.  The  Councilors  drew  up  an  address 
to  the  Emperor,  which  was  intended  for  the  nation. 
"  Sire !"  said  they,  **  the  Emperor  in  reascend- 
ing  the  throne  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
the  people  re«establishes  thereby  the  people  io 
their  most  sacred  rights.  He  returns  to  reign  by 
the  only  principle  of  legitimacy  which  France  ha# 


es,"  Napoleon  replied,  '*  are  but  the  first 
r  the  state.  Their  authority  is  more  or 
(led  according  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
govern.  Sovereignty  itself  is  beredit- 
lecause  the  interests  of  nations  require 
nd  this  principle  I  know  of  no  legit- 

lin  Constant  wal  one  of  the  most  dis- 
1  of  the  sons  of  France.  As  a  writer 
ator  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
f.  When  Napoleon,  in  accordance  with 
s  of  the  nation,  assumed  that  dictatorial 
ithout  which  France  could  by  no  possi- 
;  sustained  her  independence  against  the 
despots  of  Europe,  Benjamin  Constant 

turned  against  the  Emperor.  But  ex- 
lad  now  enlightened  him.   He  had  seen 

triumphant,  the  Bourbons  forced  upon 
r  foreigners,  and  again  driven  from  the 
by  an  indignant  people.  He  hastened 
ve  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Emperor.  Na- 
ceived  him  as  if  he  had  been  aif  old 
rankly  and  truly  Napoleon  declared  that 

0  the  popular  cause  had  rendered  it  es- 
r  him  to  assume  dictatorial  power.  It 
aonstrable  fact. 

nation,'*  said  he,  **  threw  itself  at  my 

1  assumed  the  government.  You  ought 
:t  it — ^you  who  attempted  an  opposition, 
as  your  support,  your  strength  1  No- 
[  assumed  less  authority  than  I  was  in- 
;ake.  The  people,  on  my  return  from 
wding  on  my  footsteps,  hurrying  from 
lits  of  the  mountains,  called  upon  me, 
e  out,  saluted  me.  From  Cannes  to 
ive  not  conquered,  I  have  administered 
(iment.  I  am  not,  as  it  is  said,  the  £m- 
he  soldiers  only  ;  I  am  the  Emperor  of 
nts,  of  the  plebeians  of  France.  There 
hy  between  us.     It  is  not  so  with  the 

classes.  The  nobility  have  served  me. 
lied  in  crowds  into  my  antechambers, 
lot  a  post  they  have  not  accepted,  asked 
ed.  I  have  had  the  Montmorencies,  the 
the  Rohans,  the  Beauveaus,  the  Monte- 
)ut  there  never  has  been  any  sympathy. 
i  curveted,  he  was  well  trained ;  but  I 
[uiver.     The  popular  fibre  responds  to 

I  am  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
voico  acts  upon  them.     There  is  the 

ire  between  us.  They  look  upon  me  as 
K)rt,  as  their  saviour  against  the  nobles. 
ly  to  make  a  sign,  or  simply  to  avert  my 
the  Aobles  would  be  massacred  in  all  the 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  king  of  the 
blic  discussions,  free  elections,  respons- 
ters,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I  wish  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press  above  all.  It  is 
stifle  it.  I  am  the  man  of  the  people, 
irer  wished  to  deprive  them  of  liberty  for 
leasure.  1  have  now  but  one  mission — 
p  France  again,  and  to  give  it  the  most 
>rm  of  government.     I  wish  for  peace. 

II  not  obtain  it  but  by  dint  of  victories. 


maintain  it  the  nation  must  support  me."  * 

The  Emperor^s  first  administrative  act  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  whole  career.  He  convened  the 
electoral  colleges  in  each  department,  that  his  re- 
sumption of  power  might  be  submitted  to  the 
sufirages  of  the  whole  people.  He  persisted  in 
this,  notwithstanding  the  Council  of  State  had 
issued  the  following  decree,  whose  statements  no 
living  being  would  venture  to  deny : 

"  March  25,  1815.  The  Council  of  State,  in 
resuming  its  functions,  feels  bound  to  make  kndwn 
the  principles  which  fohn  the  rule  of  its  opinions 
and  its  conduct. 

•♦  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people.  They 
are  the  only  source  of  legitimate  power.  In  1789 
the  nation  reconquered  its  rights,  which  had  for 
a  long  time  been  usurped  or  disregarded.  The 
National  Assembly  abolished  the  feudal  monarchy, 
land  established  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  rep- 
resentative government.  The  resistance  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  people  term- 
inated in  their  downfall,  and  their  banishment 
firom  the  French  territory.  The  people  twice 
sanctioned  by  their  votes  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  their  representatives. 

**  1.  In  the  year  1799,  Bonaparte,  already 
crowned  by  victory,  was  raised  to  the  government 
by  national  assent.  A  constitution  created  the 
consular  magistracy. 

**  2.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, 1802,  appointed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Con- 
sul for  life. 

**  3.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1804,  conferred  upon  Napoleon  the  Impe- 
rial dijniity,  and  made  it  hereditary  in  his  family. t 


*  An  admirable  article  upon  Naptrfeon,  in  the  EncycUh 
pcBdia  Americana,  contains  the  roUowing  Judicious  re- 
marka,  which  will  commend  themselves  to  every  impartial 
mind: 

*'  The  opinions  now  entertained  respecting  him  may  be 
classed,  we  think,  under  the  (bUowing  heads.  I.  That  he 
was  an  usurper.  This  charge  is  preferred  by  two  very 
dillbrent  parties;  1.  By  the  adherents  of  legitimacy,  who 
think  his  noblest  course  would  have  been  to  play  the  pan 
of  General  Monk.  We  need  not  discuss  this  point  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  year  1838.  3.  The  charge  of 
usurpation  is  also  made  by  some  republicans.  We  have 
already  observed  that  up  to  the  time  when  Napoleon  took 
the  reins  of  government,  no  republic  can  be  said  to  have 
existed  In  France.  We  need  then  only  ask  whether  the 
tendency  of  Prance  was  toward  a  republic,  and  whether 
Napoleon  ought  to  have  lent  his  power  to  establish  it,  pro- 
vided he  could  have  seen  the  possibility  of  its  permanence. 
The  ftmns  of  government,  important  as  they  are,  are  but 
secondary,  compared  to  the  primary  elements  of  national 
character  and  political  condition,  and  are  always  depend- 
ent on  the  latter.  The  presenration  of  the  new  politico- 
social  relations  was  also  to  be  attended  to.  If  a  republic 
was  incompatible  with  Justice,  safety  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, internal  peace,  or  national  independence,  the  former 
ought  to  have  given  way  to  the  latter.  We  believe  that 
there  are  fbw  persons  of  Judgment  who,  at  present,  main- 
tain that  at  that  period  a  republic  would  have  comported 
with  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  France.  Firmly 
attached  as  we  are  to  republican  institutions,  we  yet  must 
admit  that,  as  there  must  be  a  diflbrence  in  the  habitations 
of  men,  according  to  the  materials  which  they  possess  for 
their  construction,  so  governments  must  differ  with  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  governed.**  How  many 
there  are  who  are  blind  to  these  obvious  truths ! 

t  All  historians  alike  admit  tiie  honesty  of  these  elee- 
tions,  and  the  fUmess  of  the  returns.    No  intelligent  man 
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**  These  three  solemn  acts  were  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  nation.  It  sanctioned  them 
by  nearly  four  millions  of  votes.  Thus  had  the 
Bonrbons  during  twenty-two  years  ceased  to  feign 
in  France.  They  were  forgotten  by  their  contem- 
poraries. Strangers  to  oar  laws,  to  our  institu- 
tions, to  our  manners,  to  our  ^oiy,  the  present 
generation  knew  them  not,  but  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  foreign  wars  which  they  had  ex- 
cited against  the  country,  and  the  intestine  divis- 
ions which  they  stirred  up.  The  foreigners  set 
up  a  pretended  provisional  government.  They 
assembled  a  minority  of  the  Senators,  and  com- 
pelled them,  in  opposition  to  their  trust  and  their 
wish,  to  set  aside  the  existing  constitutions,  to 
subvert  the  Imperial  throne,  and  to  recall  the 
Bourbon  family.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  merely  the  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate situation  to  which  France  and  the  Em- 
peror were  reduced  by  the  events  of  the  war,  by 
treason,  and  by  the  occupation  of  the  capital. 
The  abdication  had  for  its  object  only  the  preven- 
tion of  civil  war  and  the  e|rusion  of  blood.  This 
act,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  oould  not  destroy  the  solemn  contract 
which  had  been  funned  between  the  nation  and 
the  Emperor.  And  even  if  Napoleon  might  per- 
sonally abdicate  the  crown,  he  could  not  sacrifice 
the  rights  of  his  son,  appointed  to  reign  after  him. 

**  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  arrived  in  France. 
He  made  his  entry  into  the  capital.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  The  people,  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  foreigners,  could  not,  freely  and 
validly,  declare  the  national  wish.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  allied  army,  having  thanked  a 
foreign  prince  for  having  enabled  him  to  ascend 
the  throne,  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  dated  the  first 
act  of  his  authority  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  thereby  declaring  that  the  measures  which 
had  emanated  from  the  will  of  the  people  were 
merely  the  offspring  of  a  long  rebellion.  All  these 
acts  are  therefore  illegal ;  done  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  armies,  and  under  foreign  control,  they  are 


has  ventured  to  deny  that  the  popularity  of  Napoleon  was 
real  and  almoet  boundless,  and  that  the  people  of  France, 
with  enthusiasm  unparalleled,  raised  him  to  power. 
There  were  in  Paris  generals  and  statesmen  of  com* 
manding  character,  vast  inAnence,  and  lofty  pride,  who 
were  watching  the  proceedings  with  the  ea^e  eye  of  ri- 
valry. But  neither  then,  nor  since,  have  they  ventured  to 
affirm  that  there  was  any  unfhimess  in  the  Sections. 
Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  admits  the  unanimity  to  be  unde- 
niable, and  endeavors  to  account  tbr  it  by  saying,  **  The 
rich  rhvored  Bonaparte  for  the  sake  of  protection ;  the  poor 
ft>r  that  of  reUef ;  the  emigrants  because  they  desired  to 
return  to  France ;  the  men  of  the  Revolution  because  they 
were  aftaid  of  being  banished  trom  it ;  the  sanguine  and 
oourageous  crowded  around  his  SUndard  in  hope  of 
victory;  the  timid  cowered  behind  it  in  the  desire  of 
saftty." 

All  agree  that  Napoleon  vras  elevated  to  the  supreme 
power  by  a  general  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  That 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  and  Is  the  idol  of  France,  no  intel- 
ligent man  will  venture  to  deny.  Hostility  must  be  driven 
to  utter  desperation  before  it  can  affirm  that  the  suffrages 
of  the  French  people  were  not  given  to  Nap<4eon.  The 
unconstrained  election  of  Napoleon  is  as  demonstrative  as 
any  truth  which  history  has  recorded.  And  with  this  Ihot 
thus  estabUshed  beyond  aU  cavU,  forever  palsied  must  be 
tbs  tongue  that  eonid  say  to  the  Emperor,  *'  Tkou  art  mn 


merely  the  work  of  violence.  They  are  essen- 
tially null,  and  are  outrages  on  the  honor,  the 
liber^,  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

**  On  reascending  the  throne  to  which  the  peo- 
ple had  raised  him,  the  Emperor  therefore  only 
re-established  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  nation.  * 
He  returned  to  reign  by  the  only  principle  of  legit- 
imacy which  Pitance  had  recognized  and  sanction- 
ed during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  to  which 
all  the  authorities  had  bound  themselves  by  oaths 
from  which  the  will  of  the  people  could  alone  re- 
lease them." 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  decrees,  the 
Emperor  was  so  scrupulous  respecting  any  ap- 
pearance even  of  usurpation,  that  he  insisted  that 
the  question  of  his  re-election  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  There  were 
now  four  parties  in  France — the  Boorbonists,  the 
Orleanists,  the  Republicans,  and  the  firiends  of 
the  Emperor.  The  votes  were  taken,  and  Napo- 
leon was  again  chosen  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
France,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  a  million  oi 
votes  over  all  the  other  parties.  And  still  the 
Allies  called  this  an  usurpation* 

The  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  were  constantly 
thronged.  Napoleon  received  all  kindly.  Mem- 
bers of  that  Senate  which  had  pronounced  Napo- 
leon's forfeiture  of  the  throne,  called  tremblingty 
with  their  congratulations.  The  Emperor  re- 
ceived them  with  courtesy,  and  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  slightest  resentment.  **  I  leave  that 
act,"  said  he,  **  for  hi^ory  to  relate.  For  my 
part,  I  forget  all  past  occurrences." 

The  Emperor  embraced  an  early  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  institution  he  had  established  at 
Ecouen,  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  the  members 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  These  young  girls,  who 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  affectionate  liber- 
ality of  Napoleon,  gathered  around  their  benefac- 
tor with  inexpressible  enthusiasm.  They  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  embraced 
his  knees.  He  took  up  a  spoon  to  taste  their 
food.  The  spoon  immediately  became  sacred  in 
their  eyes.  When  he  left,  they  had  it  cut  in 
pieces,  and  moulded  into  tittle  amulets,  which 
they  wore  in  their  bosoms.  Nearly  all  the  pu[uls 
wore  upon  their  fingers  rings  of  braided  hair.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  ventured  to  slip  a  ring  upon 
Napoleon's  finger.  Encouraged  by  the  smile  of 
the  Emperor,  the  rest,  rushing  upon  him,  seised 

*  In  vain  will  it  be  pretended  that  advantage  was  ukea 
of  the  astonishment  of  the  communes  to  carry  the  election 
by  surprise.  Besides,  in  submitting  himself  to  the  decis- 
ions of  a  ballot,  he  affiirded  every  individual  time  for  re- 
flection, and  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect  whether  he  ought 
to  reject  or  choose  him.  It  was  not  therefore  surprise, 
but  renewal  of  afl^tion,  of  which  this  election  gave  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  act  of  forfoiture  pronounced  by  the 
Senate,  there  was  evidence  both  of  surprise  and  constraint. 
So  certainly  was  this  the  case,  that  not  one  Senat(froonld 
be  found  who  did  not,  in  his  individual  capacity,  regret 
what  he  had  done. 

**  In  what  species  of  legitimacy  was  the  Emperm*  want- 
ing ?  The  general  admiration  had  decreed  him  the  crown. 
Victory  had  restored  it  to  him.  And  yet  he  would  not  re- 
sume it  without  the  national  assent ;  without  the  assent 
of  the  whole  people,  expressed  by  every  citizen  individu- 
ally and  with  mil  freedom.'*— Ifaaoiftf  ^  tkt  Bukt  vf 
RovigOf  vol.  iv.  pp.  87,  88. 
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hit  hands,  and  covered  them  with  these  pledges 
of  love  and  gratitude.  **  Young  ladies,**  said  the 
Emperor,  **  they  shall  be  as  precious  to  me  as  the 
jewels  of  my  crown.**  On  retiring  to  his  car- 
riage he  exclaimed,  with  moistened  eyes,  '*  Void 
le  comble  de  bonheur ;  ceux-cisont  /m  jUtu  beaux 
memeru  de  ma  vie.**  **  This  is  the  height  of  hap- 
piness ;  these  are  the  most  delightful  moments  of 
my  life.** — Hiat,  de  Napoleon^  par  Emile  Marco 
DB  Saint  Hilaisb. 

The  allied  sovereigns  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  been  for  months  quarreling  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  spoils  of  reconquered  Europe.  One 
hundred  thousand  distinguished  strangers  were 
attracted,  by  the  splendors  of  the  occasion,  within 
the  walls  of  that  voluptuous  capital.  Eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  most  brilliantly  dressed  soldiers  of  the 
allied  armies  formed  the  magnificent  cortege  for 
this  crowd  of  princes  and  kings.  Seven  hundred 
embassadors  or  envoys  participated  in  the  delib- 
erations of  those  haughty  conquerors,  who  had 
now  again  placed  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people.  The  regal  revelers  relieved  the  toils  of 
diplomacy  with  feasting  and  dances,  and  all  lux- 
urious indulgence.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  this  enormous  hospitality. 
The  Imperial  table  alone  was  maintained  at  an 
expense  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  day. 

The  Allies  were  involved  in  a  desperate  quarrel 
respecting  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Poland, 
Saxony,  and  Italy,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  and  turning  their  arms  against  each 
other,  when  a  courier  brought  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
the  tidings  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.  Talley- 
rand was  at  that  time  making  his  toilet  for  a  ball, 
in  accordance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  voluptu- 
aries around  him.  His  hands  were  wet  with  the 
perfumes  which  his  valets  de  ehambre  had  poured 
upon  them ;  and  two  barbers  were  curling  and 


powdering  his  hair.  His  niece,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Princess  of  Courlande,  ran  into  the  room 
with  a  note  from  Mettemich,  marked,  secret  a$id 
in  haste.  Talleyrand,  looking  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  curling-irons,  powders,  and  perfumes,  re- 
quested his  niece  to  open  and  read  the  note. 

She  did  so,  and,  turning  pale,  exclaimed, 
**  Heavens !  Bonaparte  has  left  Elba !  What  is 
to  become  of  my  ball  this  evening!** 

The  imperturbable  minister,  whose  external 
equanimity  no  possible  surprise  could  derange, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  said,  in  those  low  tones 
of  gravity  which  he  had  carefully  cultivated,  "  Do 
not  be  uneasy,  niece,  your  ball  shall  take  place 
notwithstanding.**  Though  the  well-trained  di- 
plomatist could  thus  conceal  his  alarm,  it  was 
not  so  with  the  other  guilty  revelers  at  this  Bel- 
shazzar*s  feast.  '*  If  a  thunderbolt,**  says  Ali- 
son, **  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliance 
assembled  in  the  Imperial  ball-room  at  Vienna, 
it  could  not  have  excited  greater  consternation 
than  this  simple  announcement.  It  was  deem- 
ed, nevertheless,  expedient  to  conceal  the  alarm 
which  all  really  felt.**  Talleyrand  quietly  con- 
tinued his  toilet,  and>  after  shutting  himself  up 
for  several  hours  with  M.  Mettemich  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.,  advising  him 
to  place  no  reliance  upon  the  people  of  France, 
but  assuring  him  of  the  continued  support  of  the 
Allies. 

.  No  one  knew  toward  what  point  the  Emperor 
intended  to  direct  his  steps.  Five  days  of  doubt, 
conjecture,  and  intense  anxiety  passed  before  any 
further  intelligence  was  received.  The  festivi- 
ties were  all  suspended,  and  Europe  thought  of 
but  one  idea,  and  of  one  man.  A  proscribed 
exile,  without  money  and  without  arms,  floating 
upon  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  simply  by 
the  magic  of  his  name  plunged  all  the  courts  and 
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all  the  armies  of  Europe  into  commotion.  Two 
powers  at  that  moment  equally  divided  Europe. 
One  power  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  solitary 
and  alone  ;  the  other  power  was  all  the  combined 
mouarchs,  and  armies,  and  navies  of  Christen- 
dom. 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  Congress  received  the 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  landed  in  France, 
and  was  borne  along  on  resistless  waves  of  popular 
enthusiasm  toward  Paris.  Amazement  and  con- 
sternation were  depicted  upon  every  countenance. 
The  Allies  immediately  held  a  council,  and,  after 
a  few  reproaches,  all  their  differences  were  laid 
a«ide  in  dread  of  their  common  foe.  The  anger 
of  the  Allies  was  vehemently  aroused  against  the 
people  of  France,  for  their  invincible  attachment 
to  Napoleon.  The  coalesced  despoU  had  here- 
tofore, in  defiance  of  hitman  intelligence,  declared 
Napoleon  to  be  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  crushing 
the  liberties  of  the  people  beneath  iron  hoofs  and 
sabre  strokes.     But  this  unexampled  exhibition 


of  a  nation's  love  and  homage  for  a  moment 
struck  dumb  these  lips  of  falsehood.  **  The  an- 
ger of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  against 
Napoleon,"  says  Lamartine,  '•  turned  into  resent- 
ment against  France  herself ^  the  accomplice,  ei- 
ther through  connivance  or  servility,  of  Bona- 
parte. So  long  as  this  focus  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion should  exist,  there  could  be  no  durable  peace 
for  the  nations — no  security  for  crowns.  An 
European  war  of  extermination  agaipst  France, 
which  had  executed  Louis  XVL,  and  twice 
crowned  Napoleon,  was  the  first  cry  of  the  sov- 
ereigns and  their  councils.  Its  immediate  con- 
quest, before  the  nation  should  have  time  to  fur- 
nish armies  to  Bonaparte,  its  partition  afterward, 
that  the  members  of  this  great  body  should  never 
be  able  to  join  to  upheave  the  weight  of  the 
whole  world  ;  these  were  the  resolutions  uttered 
in  an  undertone." 

It  seemed  in  vain  again  to  attempt  to  force 
upon  France  the  Bourbons.      All  the  Powers 
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were  alike  disposed  to  abandon  their  cause,  and 
to  partition  France  as  Poland  had  been  parti- 
tioned, or  to  place  upon  the  throne  an  energetic 
man  of  their  own  choice.  *'  I  am  weary  of  war/' 
said  Alexander.  **  I  can  not  employ  the  whole 
period  of  my  reign,  and  the  whole  forces  of  my 
empire,  in  raising  up  In  France  a  family  which 
knows  neither  how  to  fight  nor  how  to  reign.  I 
shall  never  draw  the  sword  for  them  again.'' 

Talleyrand  stood  alone  in  the  Congress  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  to  whom  only 
he  could  look  for  a  reward.  The  sagacious  min- 
ister was  adequate  to  his  task.  For  eight  days 
he  struggled,  single-handed,  against  the  resolve 
of  the  combined  cabinets  of  Europe.  With  di- 
plomatic wisdom,  address,  and  genius  which  have 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  he  faltered  not 
until  he  had  obtained  his  end.  Each  day  pant- 
ing couriers  brought  the  tidings  of  Napoleon's  ad- 
vance, and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  every  where 
greeted  him.  The  allied  generals  indignantly 
grasped  their  swords  and  demanded  a  prompt  in- 
vasion, and  the  entire  subjugation  of  a  people 
who  so  pertinaciously  claimed  the  right  of  choos- 
ing their  own  form  of  government.  The  sover- 
eigns, exasperated  by  this  marvelous  power  of 
the  Emperor  over  the  hearts  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, breathed  only  vengeance.  And  yet  the  im- 
perturbable and  wily  diplomatist  of  the  Bourbons, 


day  ailer  day,  allayed  these  excitements,  and 
drew  his  antagonists  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
own  counsels. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  of  March  dawned. 
The  Allies  had  determined  to  come  on  this  day  to 
a  final  decision.  The  question  was  simply  this : 
**  Shall  France  be  partitioned  off,  as  was  Poland, 
among  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  or  shall  we 
place  upon  the  throne  a  monarch  who  will  advo- 
cate, our  cause  like  Bemadotte,  but  more  energetic 
and  less  unpopular  than  the  Bourbons;  or  shall 
we  replace  the  Bourbons  again  upon  the  throne  1" 
The  question  of  the  independence  of  France,  and 
the  right  of  the  French  people  to  elect  their  own 
sovereign,  was  not  even  suggested.  Talleyrand 
employed  the  whole  night  of  the  12th  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  momentous  decision.  As  he  left  his 
mansion  to  go  to  the  place  of  the  Congress,  he 
said  to  his  niece  and  his  secretary, 

*'  I  leave  you  in  despair.  I  am  going  to  make 
the  last  efforts.  If  I  fail,  France  is  lost ;  and 
the  Bourbons  and  I  shall  not  have  even  the  rem- 
nant of  a  country  for  exile.  I  know  your  impa- 
tience to  ascertain  our  fate.  I  can  not  send  you 
a  messenger  during  the  day,  since  nothing  is  al- 
lowed to  be  communicated  out  of  the  hall  of  con- 
ference. But  be  at  the  window  at  the  hour  when 
my  carriage  returns,  bringing  me  back  a  conquer- 
or or  conquered.     If  I  have  failed,  I  shall  keep 
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mjrielf  shut  up  and  motionlest.  If 
oiowiifid  my  effotta,  I  will  wave,  from  the  car- 
riage-window, a  paper,  the  signal  of  our  tri- 
lui^ih.** 

The  sitting  was  coomienced  in  the  morning 
and  prolonged  late  into  the  day.  The  speedi  of 
Talleyrand — attered  in  low,  calm,  oonTersational, 
yet  earnest  tones— is  one  of  the  most  persoamve 
upon  record.  A  theatric  display  of  gesture,  and 
of  impassioned  intonations,  would  have  been 
grossly  out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
audience,  and  in  a  crisis  so  momentous. 

*♦  If  you  punish  France,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  by 
dividing  it  after  its  conquest,  how  will  you  agree 
together  in  the  distribution  of  the-spoUsI  And 
what  power  can  ever  restrain  under  its  hand  the 
members,  still  living,  still  convulsive,  ever  on  the 
stretch  to  rejoin  one  another  1  You  have  had 
nothing  to  dread  in  France  but  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  But  you  will  then  have  to  restrain  and 
combat,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  least  com- 
pressible forces  in  the  political  worid — the  revot" 
utionary  spiriit  and  the  spirt/  of  independence. 
This  double  volcano  will  open  its  craters  even 
under  your  own  hereditary  possessions.  Look 
at  Poland !  Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  perpetually  nourishes  there  the  spirit  of 
revolution  1  The  partition  of  France  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  Continent. 

**But  it  is  said  that  the  question  is,  not  to 
ruin  France,  but  to  weaken  it,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  hurtful  to  other  nations ;  to  exhaust  its- 
strength,  to  occupy  it  for  a  time,  and  then  to 
give  it,  for  its  masters,  sovereigns  with  a  firmer 
hand  and  a  name  less  unpopular  than  that  of 
Bourbon !  But  if  you  cease  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  legitimacy  of  kingt  in  France,  what 
becomes  of  your  own  right  in  Europe !  What 
becomes  of  this  principle,  or  rather  this  religion 
of  legitimacy t  which  we  have  found  again  under 
the  ruins  of  the  revolutions,  subversions,  and  con- 
quests of  twenty  years  1  Did  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon offer  at  this  moment  only  enervated  sover- 
eigns to  fill  the  throne,  Europe  would  still  be 
condemned  to  crown  them  or  to  perish.  The 
cause  of  Europe  is  the  cause  of  legitimacy ;  and 
legitimacy  is  synonymous  with  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  partition  of  France  would  be  a 
crime  against  nations ;  the  dethronement  of  the 
Bourbons  would  be  a  crime  against  thrones. 

**  There  is  but  one  course  which  is  wise  and 
just.  It  is  to  separate  the  cause  of  the  French 
nation  from  that  of  Bonaparte ;  to  declare  per- 
sonal and  exclusive  war  against  him,  and  peace 
to  France.  You  thus  weaken  Bonaparte,  by 
showing  him  alone  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
reconciliation  of  nations ;  and  you  disarm  France 
by  separating  her  cause  from  the  cause  of  Bona- 
parte. And  then  it  must  be  declared  that  Eu- 
rope will  never  recognize,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  the  sovereignty  of  France  but 
in  the  house  of  Bourbon." 

The  Allies  were  convinced.  They  then  issued 
to  the  world  the  following  in&mous  decree: 
"The  allied  sovereigns,  being  informed  of  the 
eeeape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  hii  hav- 


ing entered  France  by  force  of  arms,  owe  !• 
their  own  dignity  and  the  interests  of  society  « 
solemn  declaration  of  the  sentimenU  with  wUch 
that  event  has  inspired  them.  By  thus  infrinf- 
ing  the  convention  which  settled  Napoleon  in  tbi 
island  of  Elba,  he  has  destroyed  the  only  legal 
title  to  which  his  existence  was  attached  («■- 
quel  son  existence  se  trouvait  atUchee),  By  tt- 
appearing  in  France,  witl^  the  design  of  disturb- 
ing and  subverting  it,  he  has  deprived  himself  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  made  manilest  to 
the  universe  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor 
truce  with  him.  The  powers  therefore  declare, 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  thrown  himself 
out  of  all  the  relations  of  civilized  society ;  and 
that,  as  an  enemy  and  a  disturber  of  the  world, 
he  has  rendered  himself  an  object  of  public  ven- 
geance." 

They  then  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  pledge 
to  pursue  to  the  last  extremity,  with  all  the  en- 
ergies of  their  combined  states  and  kingdoms,  the 
sovereign  of  the  people*s  choice.  This  despotic 
decree  was  signed  by  Austria,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  By  a  secret  treaty,  concluded  on  the 
same  day,  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  the 
contracting  parties  should  not  lay  down  their 
arms  till  they  had  effected  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Napoleon. 

The  unprecedented  spectacle  was  now  present- 
ed of  all  the  monarchies  and  armies  of  Europe 
combined  against  one  single  man.  Napoleon's 
only  strength  consisted  in  the  love  of  the  people, 
whose  cause  he  had  so  nobly  espoused,  and  so 
heroically  maintained.  The  strength  of  the  Allies 
was  deposited  in  their  bayonets  and  their  gun- 
powder. They  immediately  marshaled  their  count- 
less armies  to  crush,  at  once  and  forever,  the  child 
and  the  champion  of  popular  equality.  Austria 
contributed  350,000  troops  under  Schwartzen- 
berg ;  Ehigland  and  Prussia  furnished  an  army 
of  250,000  men  to  act  in  concert,  under  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher ;  Alexander  himself  headed  his 
semi-barbarian  legions,  200,000  strong.  The 
auxiliaries  from  other  nations  raised  this  for- 
midable armament  to  one  million  of  men.  The 
fleets  of  England  also  girdled  France  and  swept 
the  seas,  that  there  might  be  no  escape  for  the 
doomed  victim.  Such  were  the  forces  which 
were  arrayed,  with  all  the  enginery  of  war,  to 
wrest  one  man  £rom  the  love  of  the  people.  Never 
was  a  mortal  placed  in  such  a  position  of  sub- 
limity before.  Chateaubriand  had  pithily  said, 
"  If  the  cocked  hat  and  surtout  of  Napoleon  were 
placed  on  a  stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest,  it  would 
cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms  from  one  end  to  the 
other." 

The  public  announcement  of  this  high-hand- 
ed outrage  against  the  independence  of  France, 
caused  not  a  little  embarrassment  to  the  two  En- 
glish embassadors.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  were  perh^M  as  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  thing  like  popular  reform,  and  as  imperi- 
ously devoted  to  the  interests  of  aristocratic  priv- 
ilege, as  any  two  men  to  be  found  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.     Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
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powerful  in  despotism,  could  exclude  all  knowl- 
edge from  their  subjectSi  or  could  silence,  with 
the  bayoneti  any  feeble  murmurs  which  should 
arise  from  their  enslaved  peoples.  They  could 
boldly  avow,  in  the  language  of  an  Austrian  prin- 
cess, that  "  sovereigns  should  be  as  regardless  of 
the  complaints  of  their  subjects,  as  the  moon  is 
of  the  barking  of  dogs." 

But  in  England  it  was  not  precisely  so.  There 
was  in  England  a  liberal  constitution,  a  House 
of  Commons,  a  free  press,  and  an  inquisitive  peo- 
ple. Consequently,  these  English  nobles  did 
not  dare  to  move  so  defiantly  as  did  their  confed- 
erated despots.  While  therefore  combining,  with 
intense  cordiality,  in  this  attempt  to  wrest  from 
France  the  sovereign  of  its  choice,  and  to  force 
upon  the  nation  a  twice  rejected  dynasty,  they 
ventured  the  declaration  to  the  British  people, 
that  they  only  joined  the  coalition  against  a 
common  enemy,  but  that  they  had  no  di$po- 
Miiion  to  interfere  loith  the  rights  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  choice  of  their  own  rulers ;  **  a 
reservation,'*  says  Lamartine,  "  which  was  neces- 
sary for  their  justification  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment." 

With  this  astounding  declaration  upon  theb 
lips,  the  British  Government  appropriated,  in  pro- 
secution of  the  war  for  that  year,  $90,000,000  to 
the  navy,  $139,000,000  to  the  army,  and  the 
subsidies  paid  to  foreign  powers  amounted  to 
$56,000,000  more.  They  maintained  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms,  and  placed 
fifiy-eight  ships  of  the  line  in  commission.  The 
whole  war  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  the 
unparalleled  sum  of  $5&O,6o0,0OO.  Such  were 
the  Herculean  energies  requisite  to  crush  the  il- 
lustrious chieftain  of  popular  rights.  Such  were 
the  enormous  sums  wrested  from  the  people  of 
England  to  maintain  despotic  authority  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

There  was  in  the  British  -House  of  Com- 
nums  a  band  of  noble  men  who  breasted  all  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  British  Government, 
in  bold  denunciation  of  this  great  iniquity ;  and 
even  then  there  were  so  many  of  the  English 
people  whose  sympathies  were  with  Napoleon, 
that  those  who  were  in  the  opposition  were  ac- 
cused of  seeking  popularity  by  their  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  government. 

While  the  Allies  were  thus  unrelentingly  pre- 
paring for  war.  Napoleon  was  making  every  pos- 
sible effort  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  Even 
when  the  combined  army  was  advancing  through 
Germany  toward  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
when  the  English  vessels  were  capturing  the 
French  ships  on  all  seas,  he  still  disregarded  these 
hostile  acts,  hoping,  by  assurances  of  his  readi- 
ness (o  accede  to  any  reasonable  propositions,  to 
save  his  country  and  Europe  from  another  appeal 
to  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Austrian  embassador 
left  Paris  soon  after  Napoleon's  arrival,  refusing 
to  have  any  official  intercourse  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  had  not  been 
able  to  have  any  communication  with  Maria  Lou- 
isa. The  Austrian  embassador  consented  to  take 
a  letter  to  her.     He,  however,  gave  it  to  the  Em- 


peror Francis,  and  it  was  never  placed  in  her 
hands.  The  Emperor  Francis  being  apprehen- 
sive that  Napoleon  might,  by  some  means,  suc- 
ceed in  regaining  his  wife  and  son,  transported 
them  both  to  his  palace,  and  guarded  them  vig- 
ilantly. To  alienate  the  Empress  from  her  noble 
husband,  she  was  infamously  told,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  that  Napo- 
leon had  assembled  a  harem  of  beautiful  ladies 
around  him,  and  was  happy  in  their  smiles.  How 
far  Maria  Louisa  credited  the  cruel  slander  is  not 
known. 

In  all  his  pacific  overtures  Napoleon  was  stern- 
ly repulsed.  The  Allies  would  allow  no  messen- 
ger from  him  to  approach  them.  Alexander 
greatly  admired  the  grace,  intelligence,  and  ami- 
able virtues  of  Queen  Hortense.  Through  her 
mediation  Napoleon  endeavored  to  get  access  to 
the  heart  of  the  Czar.  But  the  Russian  monarch 
was  bound  too  firmly  in  the  chains  of  the  coali- 
tion to  escape.  He  frankly  replied  to  the  sorrow- 
stricken  daughter  of  Josephine,  *'  There  can  be 
no  peace,  not  even  a  truce  with  Napoleon."  The 
Emperor  then  sent  his  brother  Joseph,  whose 
character  commanded  the  respect  of  every  mon- 
arch in  Europe,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna, 
to  endeavor,  by  every  honorable  artifice,  to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  But  he  found 
all  alike  unrelenting.  Napoleon  then,  as  his  last 
resort,  wrote  the  following  dignified  yet  earnest 
appeal  for  peace,  to  each  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  dispatched  couriers  with  a  copy  to  each  of 
their  respective  courts : 

"  Paris,  Ajml  4, 1814. 

"  SiBB,  MY  Bbothbb — You  hsvc  learned,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  month,  of  my  return  to  the 
shores  of  France,  my  entrance  into  Paris,  and 
the  retirement  of  the  Bourbons.  The  true  nature 
of  these  events  must  now  be  known  to -your 
Majesty.  They  are  the  work  of  an  irresistible 
power,  the  result  of  the  unanimous  will  of  a  great 
nation,  which  knows  its  duties  and  its  rights. 
The  dynasty  which  force  had  imposed  upon  a 
great  people  was  no  longer  calculated  for  them. 
The  Bourbons  had  no  community  with  them, 
either  of  feeling  or  manners.  France  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  withdraw  from  them.  The  ex- 
periment which  had  induced  me  to  make  so  great 
a  sacrifice  had  failed.  France  called  for  a  liber- 
ator; I  therefore  returned.  From  the  spot  where 
I  first  touched  the  soil  of  France,  the  love  of  my 
people  bore  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  capital. 

'*The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is,  to  repay  so 
much  afifection  with  an  honorable  tranquillity. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Imperial  throne  was 
necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  French.  It  is 
my  most  ardent  hope  to  render  it  at  the  same 
time  the  means  of  confirming  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Enough  of  glory  has  added  lustre,  by 
turns,  to  the  flags  of  the  different  nations.  The 
vicissitudes  of  fate  have  suflSciently  caused  a  suc- 
cession of  great  reverses  and  signal  triumphs.  A 
more  noble  arena  is  now  opened  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  enter  it.  After  having 
presented  the  world  with  the  spectacle  of  great 
battles,  it  will  be  more  grateful  to  recognize  here- 
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after  no  other  rivalship  than  that  of  prolonging 
the  blessings  of  peace ;  no  other  struggle  than 
the  sacred  one  of  perpetuating  the  happiness  of 
nations. 

'*  France  takes  a  pride  in  proclaiming  frankly 
this  noble  end  of  all  her  wishes.  Jealous  of  her 
own  independence,  the  invariable  principle  of  her 
policy  will  be,  the  most  absolute  respect  for  the 
independence  of  other  nations.  If  such  are,  as  I 
cherish  the  hope,  the  personal  sentiments  of  your 
Majesty,  the  general  tranquillity  is  assured  for  a 
long  period ;  and  Justice,  seated  at  the  confines 
of  States,  will  alone  suffice  to  guard  their  iron- 
tiers.  Napoleon." 

The  frontiers  were,  however,  so  vigilantly 
guarded  against  every  messenger  from  Napoleon, 
and  the  Allies  were  so  determined  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  any  kind  of  communication  with 
him,  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  could 
not  succeed  in  forwarding  one  of  these  letters  to 
any  of  the  European  courts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Caulaincourt  sorrowfully  made  the 
following  report  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  nation : 
**  Sire :  Alarming  symptoms  are  all  at  once 
manifested  on  every  side.  An  unaccountable 
system  threatens  to  prevail  among  the  allied  Pow- 
ers— that  of  preparing  for  action,  without  admit- 
ting a  preliminary  explanation  with  the  nation 
they  seem  determined  to  assail.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  present  epoch  to  see  an  assemblage  si- 
multaneously interdict  all  communication  with 
one  great  state,  and  close  all  access  to  its  ami- 
cable assurances.  The  couriers  sent  from  Paris 
to  the  different  courts  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
their  destination.  One  could  not  pass  beyond 
Strasbodrg.  Another,  sent  to  Italy,  was  stopped 
at  Turin.  A  third,  destined  for  Berlin  and  the 
north,  has  been  arrested  at  Mayence,  ill-treated 
by  the  Prussian  commandant,  and  his  dispatches 
have  been  seized.  When  a  barrier  thus  impen- 
etrable rises  between  the  French  Ministry  and  its 
agents  abroad,  between  your  Majesty's  cabinet 
and  those  of  other  sovereigns,  there  is  no  other 
method  open  to  your  Ministry  than  by  the  public 
acts  of  foreign  governments  to  judge  of  their  in- 
tentions. 

"In  England  orders  have  been  given  to  aug- 
ment the  British  forces  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea. 
Thus  the  French  nation  ought,  on  all  sides,  to  be 
on  its  guard.  It  may  apprehend  a  continental 
aggression,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  watch 
the  whole  extent  of  its  coasts  against  the  possi- 
bility of  descent.  In  Austria,  in  Russia,  in  Prus- 
sia, in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Italy— every 
where,  in  short,  is  seen  a  general  armament.  On 
every  point  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
troops  are  preparing,  arming,  marching." 

These  were  appalling  tidings  to  France.  The 
Empire  was  already  exhausted  by  the  intermin- 
able wars  into  which  the  Allies  had  dragged  it. 
It  was  quite  unprepared  for  a  renewal  of  the 
dreadful  conflict.  A  million  of  armed  men  were 
crowding  mercilessly  on,  to  desolate  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  France  with  flames  and  blood. 
The  boldest  hearts  in  France  trembled.  The 
odds  were  so  fearfully  unequal,  that  many  were 


in  despair.     The  Allies,  by  adroitly  separating 
Napoleon  from  France,  and  declaring  that  they 
waged  war  against  him  aJone,  led  tUousands  to 
feel  that  they  must  be  again  compelled  to  give  up 
their  beloved  Emperor.     Apparently  they  could 
retain  Napoleon  only  by  passing  through  the 
most  awful  scenes  of  conflict,  carnage,  and  woe 
to  which  a  nation  was  ever  exposed.     As  Others 
and  mothers  looked  upon  their  little  households, 
upon  precious  sons  and  lovely  daughters,  and  in 
imagination  heard  the  tramp  of  approaching  ar- 
mies, the  reverberation  of  invading  guns,  the 
I  sweep  of  brutal  squadrons,  the  shout  of  onset, 
I  and  the  shriek  of  despair,  they  turned  pale,  press- 
I  ed  their  children  to  their  throbbing  hearts,  and 
I  still  clung  to  their  beloved  Emperor.     Mothers, 
I  with  streaming  eyes,  prepared  their  sons  for  the 
battle.     Gray-headed  fathers,  with  tottering  steps, 
I  crowded  the  churches  to  implore  God's  blessing 
'  upon  their  righteous  cause. 
I      And  still,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Allies, 
I  who  had  the  control  of  all  the  presses  of  Europe, 
unblushingly  reiterated  the  cry,  that  the  insatia- 
I  bit/  ambitious  and  blood-thirsty  Bonaparte  vould 
I  not  live  at  peace  with  the  nattons ;  and  that  the 
I  repose  of  the  world  demanded  that  he  should  be 
hunted  down  as  a  beast  of  prey.     The  Tory  gov- 
'  ernmcnt  of  England,  with  its  boundless  wealth 
I  and  resources,  re-echoed  the  cry  in  books,  pam- 
I  phlets,  and  journals,  with  which  they  flooded  all 
'  lands.   It  is  impossible  to  paint  a  demon  in  blacker 
j  colors  than  Napoleon  was  painted  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  placards  and  pamphlets  which  were 
scattered  like  autumnal  leaves.     The  pen  in  this 
warfare  was,  in  England  especially,  as  necessary 
as  the  sword.     Deep  as  were  the  wounds  which 
the  pen  of  calumny  inflicted  upon  the  memory  of 
the  Emperor,  he  never  for  one  moment  doubted 
that  his  reputation  would  eventually  emerge  tri- 
umphant from  the  conflict.* 

*  The  rollowtng  is  the  title  page  of  a  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume  of  over  000  pages,  published  in  Loodon  lo  the  year 
1810. 

"  The  Secret  History  of  the  Cabmet  ofBmapart:  In- 
cluding hia  private  h(b,  character,  domestic  adminisua- 
tion,  and  hia  conduct  to  foreign  powers,  together  with  se- 
cret anecdotes  of  the  diflbrent  courts  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
French  Revolution.  With  two  Appendices,  conaiaCing  of 
state  papers  and  or  biographical  aketches  of  the  persons 
comprising  the  court  of  St.  Cloud.  By  Lewis  Gold- 
smith. Notary  Public.  Author  of  the  *  Crimes  of  Cab- 
ineta,'  *An  Exposition  of  the  conduct  of  France  toward 
America,*  etc.  *  The  truth,  and  nolhmg  but  the  truth.* 
London,  1810.*' 

The  following  are  extracts  fhmi  this  work.  We  must 
implore  pardon  of  our  readers  for  thus  aullying  thia  page. 
It  is  necessary  to  verify  the  declaration  we  hav«  made. 

**  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  reputed  son  of  the  town- 
clerk  of  AJaccio,  in  Corsica.  General  Marbceuf  was  the 
avowed  protector  of  the  family.  The  meaning  of  this  will 
be  easily  understood." 

**  Our  hero  was  placed  at  the  military  school  tt  Brl- 
enne.  He  had  an  amour  with  a  young  girl  of  that  place. 
Her  disgrace  was  anticipated,  and  the  diagrace  of  hw 
paramour.  The  latter  began  his  career  of  poisoning  and 
murder  by  administering  a  dose  to  thia  unfortunate  young 
woman.  No  positive  proof  being  adduced,  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  school." 

**  In  the  year  1760,  General  MarboDuf  died,  and  Napo- 
leon was  obliged  to  return  to  Corsica.  From  that  period 
till  he  was  sent  off*  the  island  in  1793  by  General  PaoU,  he 
was  guilty  of  crimes  of  every  description." 
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Napoleon,  having  utterly  exhausted  all  efforts 
for  peace,  roused  his  energies  anew  to  meet  the 
unequal  conflict.  Jealous  of  his  posthumous 
foroe,  and  ever  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  final 
verdict  of  history,  he  issued  a  truthful  and  an 
unanswerable  statement  of  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  by  the  Allies,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  consequently  induced  him  to  leave 
Elba,  and  to  accept  again  from  the  suffrages  of 
the  nation  the  crown  of  France.  This  appeal  of 
the  Emperor  could  only  be  answered  by  brute 
force ;  and  that  answer,  and  that  alone,  the  Al- 
lies returned.  Napoleon's  spirit  was  saddened, 
as  he  reflected  upon  the  blood  which  must  again 
flow  in  torrents,  and  upon  the  woes  with  which 
Europe  was  again  to  be  deluged.  But  the  coa- 
lesced despots  were  reckless  of  blood,  and  flame. 


**  In  the  year  1793,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles,  with  his 
mocber  and  sistem,  who  were  sent  off*  the  island  on  ac- 
count of  these  women  having  kept  a  house  of  accommo- 
dation, in  which  every  species  of  vice  was  encouraged  " 

**  One  day  he  went  to  church,  and  having  laid  his  hands 
on  the  hostie.  emptied  it  of  the  consecrated  ^afers,  and 
supplied  the  place  with  the  reHise  of  his  own  body.** 

**  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  both  Klebcr  and  Des- 
saix  were  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Napoleon." 

**  In  his  fits  of  passion  he  kicks  those  about  him.  He 
runs  about  the  room  foaming,  raging,  and  swearing  like  a 
mad  boy.'* 

**  Merely  (br  amusement,  he  used  to  pinch  his  Josephine 
to  that  degree  that  the  impression  of  his  fingers  on  her 
body  has  been  visible  for  days.** 

**  He  lived  in  a  sute  of  undisgtiised  concubinage  with 
his  two  sisters,  Mesdames  Murat  (Caroline)  and  Borghese 
(Pauline).  The  former  made  a  public  boast  of  it.  This 
voluptuous  murderer  has  also  established  a  seminary  for 
young  persons,  daughters  and  orphans  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  But  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  nursery  (br  his  in- 
tended victims,  whom  he  wishes  to  debauch.'* 

**  Never  was  there,  in  one  human  being,  such  a  combi- 
nation of  cruelty,  tyranny,  petulance,  lewdness,  luxury, 
and  avarice  as  there  is  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Human 
nature  had  not  before  produced  such  a  flrightfUl  being.** 

**  At  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  Bonaparte 
and  his  brother  Louis  were  present.  Louis  (Unted.  This 
BO  enraged  Napoleon  that  he  kicked  him  as  he  would  a 
dog." 

**  The  new-made  Emperor  fell  upon  the  Grand  Judge 
and  beat  him  in  the  face  in  the  roost  uninercinil  manner. 
He  was  taken  out  of  the  tyrant's  presence,  or  he  would 
have  killed  him.  An  eye-witness  told  me  that  it  was 
truly  laughable  to  see  a  Grand  Judge,  lying  quietly  on  the 
soflC  suffering  himself  to  be  beaten  like  a  slave  without 
making  the  least  resistance.  And  when  he  was  taken 
into  the  antechamber  he  was  weltering  in  his  blood,  his 
robe  torn,  and  his  wig  pulled  off,  while  he  was  crying  like 
a  school-boy.**  , 

'*  The  poison  which  Bonaparte  administered  to  his  vic- 
tims is,  I  am  very  credibly  informed,  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Arsenic  is  given  to  a  pig,  which  they 
hang  by  its  legs,  and  the  substance  which  drops  out  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  collected,  and  goes  through  9 
chemical  process.  When  he  means  to  have  any  one  poi- 
soned, he  sends  for  the  cook  or  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
intended  victims,  and,  what  with  bribes  and  threats,  they 
unlbrtunately  never  fhil  of  attaining  their  bloody  ends.** 

Such  were  the  Hutoriet  of  Napoleon  which  during  this 
conflict  were  circulated  through  the  aristocratic  circles 
of  England.  They  were  eageriy  read  and  thankfully  be- 
lieved. For  the  masses  of  the  people,  sixpenny  pamphlets 
of  a  similar  character  were  issued.  The  following  is  the 
title  of  one  of  them  :  **  T^e  Atrocities  of  the  Corsican  De- 
mon ;  or^  a  glance  at  Bonaparte.  Do  tnU  observe  the  face 
of  villainy.''^ 

When  we  reflect  that  such  has  been  the  voice  of  his- 
tory, we  must  pity  rather  than  condemn  those  of  our 
Iriends  who  still  think  Napoleon  **  a  monster.** 


and  woe,  in  the  determination,  at  whatever  cost, 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  popular  liberty. 

**  If  Austria,'^  said  Napoleon,  **  had  the  cour- 
age to  make  an  alliance  with  me,  we  could  to- 
gether save  the  world  from  Russia.  But  Austria 
is  already  ruled  by  Alexander,  who  reigns  in  Eu- 
rope. I  alone  could  counterbalance  him.  My 
value  will  not  be  known  till  they  have  destroyed 
me.  But  I  shall  sell  my  life  dearly.  They  would 
gladly  have  me  in  an  iron  cage,  to  show  me  in 
chains  to  the  world  as  a  beast  of  prey.  They 
have  not  got  me  yet.  I  will  show  them  the  rous- 
ing of  the  lion.  They  do  not  suspect  my  strength. 
Were  I  to  put  on  to-morrow  the  red  bonnet  of 
1793,  it  would  seal  the  destruction  of  them  all.** 

This  was  true.  Had  Napoleon  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  called  to  his  aid  that  revolution- 
ary fury  which,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  had 
deluged  France  in  blood,  the  head  of  every  aris- 
tocrat in  France  would  have  fallen,  and  the  surg- 
ing billows  of  populary  frenzy  would  have  rolled 
unarrested  over  the  Continent.  But  this  great 
man  stood  firm  as  the  advocate  of  popular  rights 
and  of  taw.  He  was  the  barrier  against  aristo- 
cratic usurpation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mad- 
dened violence  of  frenzied  masses  on  the  other. 
He  opposed  alike  the  reign  of  crowned  despots, 
and  the  reign  of  terror ;  the  arrogance  of  the  no- 
bles, and  the  violence  of  the  mob ;  the  dominion 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  still  more  hateful  domin- 
ion of  Danton  and  Marat.  He  ever  deemed  it  his 
holy  mission  to  cause  order,  and  law,  and  popular 
rights,  to  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  the  revolu- 
tion. No  temptation  could  induce  him  to  swerve 
from  this  aim.  The  gales  which  came  from  one 
direction  and  another  occasionally  compelled  him 
to  veer  from  his  course,  but  be  was  ever  strug- 
gUng  to  attain  that  end. 

Napoleon  wished  to  resume  the  throne  by  the 
solemnity  of  an  imposing  ceremony.  The  1st 
of  Jime,  and  the  Field  of  Mars,  were  appoint- 
ed as  the  time  and  place  for  this  festival.  A  con- 
course of  citizens  and  soldiers  which  could  not  be 
counted  thronged  this  most  magnificent  parade- 
ground  in  the  world.  The  minutes  of  the  votes 
for  the  re-election  of  the  Emperor  were  read  by 
the  Archchancellor,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
number  of  votes  in  the  affirmative  exceeded  by  a 
million  those  in  the  negative.  "  It  can  not  be 
pretended,**  says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  **  that  this 
vote  was  influenced  by  military  menaces,  for  at 
that  time  the  troops  were  either  assembled  upon, 
or  on  their  march  to  the  frontier,  so  that  the  means 
of  violating  the  freedom  of  election  were  in  no  way 
possessed  by  the  government." 

The  Emperor,  dressed  in  Imperial  robes,  as- 
cended the  elevated  platform,  where  every  eye 
could  rest  upon  him.  An  altar  was  erected  upon 
the  platform,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  consecrated 
the  eagles,  and  implored  upon  their  just  cause  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  armies.  An  address  from 
the  electors  of  Paris  was  then  read  to  the  Emper- 
or.    It  contained  the  following  sentiments : 

*<  Sire  !  the  French  people  had  conferred  upon 
you  the  crown,  and  you  have  laid  it  down  without 
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their  consenL  Their  Mifirages  now  impose  upon 
you  the  duty  of  resuming  it.  What  does  the 
league  of  allied  kings  require  1  How  have  we 
given  cause  for  their  aggression!  We  do  not 
wish  for  the  chief  they  would  impose  upon  us ; 
and  we  wish  for  the  one  they  do  not  like.  We 
are  threatened  by  invasion.  Sire  !  nothing  shall 
be  spared  to  maintain  our  honor  and  independ- 
ence. Every  thing  shall  be  done  to  repel  an  ig- 
nominious yoke.  Sire !  a  throne  built  up  by  for- 
eign armies  has  crumbled  in  an  instant  before  you, 
because  you  have  brought  to  us,  from  retirement, 
all  the  pathways  of  our  true  glory,  all  the  hopes 
of  our  real  prosperity.'* 

Napoleon  rose.  A  shout  like  the  crash  of 
thunder  burst  from  the  multitudinous  throng. 
The  roar  of  applause  from  so  many  voices,  is  re- 
presented by  those  who  heard  it  as  truly  appall- 
ing. As  soon  as  silence  was  a  little  restored,  Na- 
poleon made  an  appropriate  reply,  commencing 
with  the  following  words:  << Emperor,  consul, 
soldier,  I  owe  every  thing  to  the  people.  In  pros- 
perity, in  adversity,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  coun- 
cil, on  the  throne,  in  exile,  France  has  been  the 
sole  and  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  and 
actions.'* 

Then  laying  aside  the  Imperial  mantle,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  multitude  in  that  simple  costume 
which  was  the  dress  of  everyday  life,  and  with 
which  they  all  were  &miliar.     He  was  again 


greeted  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  such  as  has  sel- 
dom been  heard  by  mortal  ears.  Turning  to  the 
soldiers,. he  said,  **  Soldiers  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  I  confide  to  you  the  Imperial  eagle,  with 
the  national  colors !  You  swear  to  defend  it,  at 
the  price  of  your  blood,  against  the  enemies  of 
your  country.** 

A  deep,  intense,  prolonged  roar  rolled  along 
the  squadrons  and  battalions,  as  they  repeated  the 
words,  **  We  swear  it,  we  swear  it !"  Upon  the 
summit  of  the  platform  there  was  reared  a  lofty, 
pyramidal  throne.  Napoleon  ascended  it,  and, 
with  every  eye  riveted  upon  him,  looked  around 
upon  the  imposing  spectacle  spread  out  before 
him.  The  bands  of  all  the  regiments,  in  one 
majestic  orchestra,  encompassed  the  throne,  and 
filled  the  air  with  an  almost  superhuman  tumult 
qf  melody.  The  Emperor  then  descended,  and, 
with  his  own  hand,  delivered  the  eagles  to  the 
several  regiments  as  they  marched  by.  To  each 
he  addressed  those  eloquent  words,  so  eminently 
at  his  command,  which  awakened  vibrations  in 
every  fibre  of  the  soldier's  heart. 

Cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur  /"  filled  the  air. 
The  scene  of  enthusiasm  which  the  occasion  pre- 
sented, left  an  impression  upon  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  which  could  never  be  effaced.  **  No 
one,'*  says  Savary,  *'  could  fail  to  remark  that 
never  did  the  French  people,  at  any  period  of  the 
revolution,  seem  more  disposed  to  defend  their 
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liberty  and  their  independence.  The  Emperor 
left  the  Field  of  Mars  confident  that  he  might 
rely  upon  the  sentiments  there  manifested  toward 
him.  From  that  moment  his  only  care  was  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
in  Belgium."* 

Time  pressed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  done. 
An  awful  tempest  of  war  was  about  to  burst  upon 
France.  There  had  been  no  leisure  to  revise  the 
constitution,  to  meet  the  peculiar  emergence  in 
which  the  empire  was  now  placed.  As  a  tem- 
porary provision  Napoleon,  with  his  Council,  had 
prepared  **  An  Additional  Act  to  the  Constitutions 
of  the  State.**  These  articles,  extremely  liberal 
in  their  spirit,  though  of  course  encountering  in- 
dividual opposition,  the  nation  adopted  by  accla- 
mation. One  million  five  hundred  thousand  votes 
were  thrown  in  fevor  of  the  *•  Additional  Act," 
while  less  than  five  thousand  votes  were  thrown 
against  it.  Even  Madame  de  Stael  applauded  these 
provisions,  and  wrote  to  a  friend,  "The  Addi- 
tional Articles  are  all  that  is  wanted  for  France ; 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  what  she 
wants.  The  return  of  the  Emperor  is  prodigious, 
and  surpasses  all  imagination." 

M.  Slsmondi,.  the  illustrious  historian,  a  warm 
advocate  of  republican  principles,  published  an 
eloquent  eulogium  upon  this  Act,  and  called  upon 
all  Fvenchmen  to  rally  around  the  Emperor,  in  de- 
fense of  national  independence.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, the  renowned  champion  of  constitutional 
freedom,  and  one  of  the  most  forcible  orators  of 
his  day,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  this  consti- 
tution, and  earnestly  advocated  it  with  his  voice 
and  his  pen.  To  account  for  these  facts,  Mr.  Ali- 
son says  : 

**  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  many 
extraordinary  gifts  with  which  this  wonderful  man 
was  endowed,  was  the  power  he  possessed  of  sub- 
duing the  minds  of  men,  and  the  faculty  he  had 
acquired  of  dazzling  penetration  the  most  acute, 
and  winning  over  hostile  prepossessions  the  most 
confirmed,  by  the  mere  magic  of  his  fascinating 
conversation." 

In  reply  to  the  atrocious  declaration  of  outlawry 
issued  by  the  Allies,  the  Emperor,  in  a  dignified 
and  unanswerable  document,  drawn  up  by  the 
presidents  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Council 
of  State,  announced  his  position  to  Europe.  The 
following  abstract  of  this  important  document  will 
show  its  spirit : 

"  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  violated 
by  the  allied  powers. — (1 .)  The  Empress  and  her 
son  were  to  receive  passports  and  an  escort.  Far 
firom  performing  such  promise,  the  wife  was  sep- 
arated by  force  from  her  husband,  the  son  from 
his  father,  and  this  under  painful  circumstances, 
when  the  strongest  minds  find  it  necessary  ix} 


*  »*The  retinae  by  which  the  Emperor  was  accom- 
panied was  as  splendid  as  it  naed  forroerty  to  be  on  the 
celebration  of  important  ceremonies.  The  Immense  mul- 
titude through  which  he  passed  welcomed  him  with 
cheers  ;  and  sssuredly,  had  not  the  prospejt  of  war  check- 
ed the  hopes  in  which  the  public  wished  to  indulge,  no- 
thing would  have  been  wanting  to  complete  that  happi- 
ness which  sJl  appeared  to  derive  IVom  this  extraordinary 
event.**— Jlf«mo(r«  qfthe  Ihtke  qfRimg^^  vol.  iv.  p.  S4. 


seek  consolation  and  support  in  the  bosom  of  the 
&mily  affections.* — (3.)  The  safety  of  Napoleon, 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  their  suites,  was  guar- 
anteed. Yet  bands  of  assassins  were  organized, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French  government,  to  at- 
tack the  Emperor,  his  brothers,  and  their  wives. 
— (3.)  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
pledged  to  Maria  Louisa,  her  son,  and  his  de- 
scendants. Yet,  after  a  long  refusal,  the  injustice 
was  consummated  by  an  absolute  spoliation. — 
(4.)  A  suitable  establishment  out  of  France  was 
promised  to  Prince  Eugene.  Yet  he  obtained  no- 
thing.— (5.)  The  Emperor  had  stipulated  for  his 
brave  soldiers  for  the  preservation  of  their  salaries. 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  remonstrances,  the 
whole  was  keptliack. — (6.)  The  preservation  of 
the  property  of  the  Emperor*s  family,  movable 
and  immovable,  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  Y^^ 
it  has  been  despoiled  of  both. — (7.)  The  Emperor 
was  to  receive  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  members  of  his  family  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  French  government  has  refused 
to  fulfill  these  engagements.  The  Emperor  must 
have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dismissing 
his  faithful  guard,  for  want  of  means  of  insuring 
its  pay,  had  he  not  found,  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brances of  the  bankers  of  Genoa  and  Italy,  the 
honorable  resource  of  a  loan  of  twelve  millions, 
which  was  offered  him. — (8.)  The  island  of  Elba 
was  secured  to  Napoleon  in  full  property.  Yet 
the  resolution  to  deprive  him  of  the  same  had  been 
agreed  to  at  the  Congress.  If  Providence  had 
not  interposed,  Europe  would  have  seen  attempts 
made  against  the  person  and  the  liberty  of  Napo- 
leon. He  was  to  have  been  torn  from  his  &mily 
and  his  friends,  and,  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies, 
consigned  to  imprisonment  at  St  Helena. 

**  When  the  Allies  thus  stooped  to  violate  a 
solemn  contract ;  when  Napoleon  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  saw  that  they  were  menaced 
in  their  persons,  property,  affections ;  when  they 
were  deprived  of  all  the  rights  stipulated  in  their 
favor  as  princes,  as  well  as  of  those  secured  by 
the  laws  to  simple  citizens,  how  was  Napoleon  to 
act!  Ought  he,  after  having  endured  so  many 
insults,  and  suffered  so  many  acts  of  injustice,  to 
tolerate  the  complete  violation  of  those  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  him,  and,  resigning  him- 
self to  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  abandon  also  to 
their  fearful  destiny  his  wife,  his  son,  his  rela- 
tions, and  his  faithful  servants  t 

*'  Such  a  resolution  seems  to  require  more  than 
human  strength  of  mind.  Yet  Napoleon  was  capa- 
ble of  adopting  such  conduct,  if  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  France  could  have  been  purchased 
by  that  new  sacrifice.  He  would  again  have  de- 
voted himself  for  the  French  people,  from  whom, 
as  he  wishes  to  declare  in  the  face  of  all  Europe, 

*  In  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated 
that  "  All  such  safb  conducts  shall  be  famished  as  art 
necessary  for  the  tntt  journey  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  of  the  Empress,  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
and  of  ail  the  persons  of  their  suite  who  shall  wish  to  as- 
company  them,  or  to  establish  themselves  out  of  France, 
as  well  as  ft>r  the  passage  of  all  the  equipsges,  horses, 
and  eflbcts  which  belong  to  them.  The  allied  powers  shsU 
ftimish,  in  consequence,  oflUcers  and  men  ss  an  eseort.** 
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he  makes  it  his  glory  to  possess  every  thing,  to 
whom  he  refers  every  thing,  and  to  whom  also  he 
alone  holds  himself  responsible  for  his  actions, 
and  devotes  his  existence.  It  was  for  France 
alone,  and  to  save  her  from  intestine  war,  that  the 
Emperor  abdicated  the  crown.  He  restored  to 
the  French  people  the  rights  he  held  from  them. 
He  lell  them  free  to  choose  a  new  master,  and  to 
found  their  liberty  and  happiness  on  institutions 
calculated  to  protect  both.  He  hoped  that  the  na-^ 
tion  would  preserve  all  it  had  acquired  by  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  glorious  warfare,  and  that  it 
would  maintain  its  sovereignty  in  the  choice  of  a 
ruler,  and  in  stipulating  the  conditions  on  which 
he  should  be  called  to  the  throne.  He  expected 
from  the  new  government  respect  for  the  glory  of 
the  armies,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  brave ;  and 
a  guarantee  for  all  the  new  interests,  generated 
and  maintained  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
which  had  become  identified  with  the  manners, 
habits,  and  wants  of  the  nation. 

'*  Far  from  this,  every  idea  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  has  been  discarded.  The  principle 
on  which  public  and  civil  legislation  has  been 
founded  since  the  revolution,  has  been  equally 
annulled.  France  has  been  treated  as  a  revolted 
country  reconquered  by  the  armies  of  its  ancient 
masters,  and  subjugated  anew  to  feudal  domina- 
tion. A  constitutional  law  has  been  imposed 
upon  her,  without  consulting  the  nation,  or  even 
listening  to  its  voice,  while  nothing  remained  but 
the  phantom  of  national  representation.  The  dis- 
uniting of  the  army,  dispersion  and  exile  of  its 
officers,  debasement  of  the  soldiery,  suppression 
of  their  endowments,  privation  of  their  pay  or 
pensions,  pre-eminence  accorded  to  the  decora- 
tions of  feudal  monarchy,  contempt  of  the  citizens 
in  designating  them  anew  under  the  designation 
**  the  third  esttite"  spoliation  of  the  purchasers 
of  national  property,  the  return  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem in  its  titles,  privileges,  and  rights,  re-estab- 
lishment of  monarchical  principles,  abolition  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  annihilation 
of  the  Concordat,  re-establishment  of  tithes,  re- 
vival of  intolerance  in  an  exclusive  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  domination  of  a  handful  of  nobles 
over  a  nation  accustomed  to  equaUty,  are  what 
the  ministers  of  the  Bourbons  have  done,  or  wish- 
ed to  do  for  the  people  of  France. 

**It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  h^fl  the  island  of  Elba.  Such 
were  the  motives  for  the  resolution  he  adopted, 
and  not  any  considerations  of  his  own  personal 
interests,  so  trivial,  in  his  opinion,  compared  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  existence.  He  has  not  introduced  war 
into  the  bosom  of  France.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  extinguished  that  war  which  the  possessors 
of  national  property,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the 
landholders  throughout  France,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  wage  upon  their  despoilers ;  the  war 
which  the  citizens,  oppressed,  degraded,  and 
humiliated  by  the  nobles,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  declare  against  their  oppressors ;  that 
war,  in  short,  which  Protestants,  and  Jews,  and 
the  people  of  different  sects,  would  have  been 


obliged  to  maintain  against  their  intolerant  per- 
secutors. 

*'  The  Emperor  came  to  deliver  France.  As 
her  deliverer  has  he  been  received.  He  arrived 
almost  alone.  He  traveled  seven  hundred  miles 
unopposed  and  without  offering  battle.  He  has 
resumed,  without  resistance,  in  the  midst  of  his 
capital  and  of  the  acclamations  of  an  immense 
majority  of  the  citizens,  the  throne  relinquished 
by  the  Bourbons,  who,  from  among  the  aimy, 
their  own  household,  the  National  Guards,  or  the 
people,  could  not  raise  a  single  person  in  aims  to 
endeavor  to  maintain  them  in  their  seat.  Yes ! 
The  Emperor  finds  himself  replaced  at  the  head 
of  a  people  which  had  already  chosen  him  thrice, 
and  has  just  re-elected  him  a  fourth  time  by  its 
reception  of  him  during  his  march  and  his  tri- 
umphant arrival.  Thus  is  he  replaced  at  the  head 
of  that  nation  by  which,  and  for  the  interests  of 
which,  he  alone  wishes  to  reign. 

**  What,  then,  is  the  wish  of  Napoleon  and  of 
France  t  They  desire  only  the  independence  of 
France,  peace  at  home,  peace  with  all  nations, 
and  the  sacred  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
of  the  30th  of  May,  1814.  What,  then,  ischanged 
in  the  prospects  of  Europe  and  the  hope  of  re- 
pose ?  There  is  nothing  changed,  if  the  Allies, 
respecting  the  independence  of  France,  acknowl- 
edge its  existence,  unconquering  and  unconq^ered, 
as  far  from  domineering  as  from  being  held  in 
subjection,  to  be  necessary  to  the  balance  of 
greater  realms,  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  small- 
er states.  There  is  nothing  changed,  provided 
no  attempt  be  made  to  compel  France  to  resume, 
with  a  dynasty  she  can  no  longer  desire,  the  feu- 
dal chains  she  has  broken,  or  to  submit  to  the 
lordly  or  ecclesiastical  pretensions  from  which 
she  has  emancipated  herself.  There  is  nothing 
changed,  if  those  Powers  do  not  seek  to  impose 
on  her  laws,  interfere  in  her  internal  concerns, 
assign  her  a  particular  form  of  government,  and 
force  upon  her  masters  suited  only  to  the  inter- 
ests and  passions  of  her  neighbors.  There  is 
nothing  changed,  if,  while  France  is  occupied  in 
preparing  the  new  social  compact  intended  to 
guarantee  the  liberty  of  her  citizens  and  the  tri- 
umph of  those  generous  ideas  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope, which  can  no  longer  be  stifled,  she  be  not 
compelled  to  abandon,  in  order  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle, those  pacific  ideas  and  that  store  of  domestic 
prosperity  to  which  the  people  and  their  sover- 
eign wish  to  devote  all  their  energies.  Finally, 
there  is  nothing  changed,  if  an  unjust  coalition 
does  not  oblige  the  French  nation,  which  wishes 
only  to  remain  at  peace  with  Europe,  to  defend, 
as  in  1792,  her  will,  her  rights,  her  independence, 
and  the  sovereign  of  her  choice." 

In  preparation  for  war  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  Napoleon  had  succeeded,  by  incredible  ex- 
ertions, in  raising  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men.  But  of  these  he  could 
take  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to 
drive  back  the  inundation  of  cearly  a  million  of 
bayonets,  now  advancing  toward  the  frontiers  of 
France.  The  enormous  masses  of  the  allied  troops 
were  marching  in  massive  columns,  from  various 
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different  points  of  the  compass,  to  concentrate  at 
Paris.  Schwartzenberg,  on  the  upper  Rhine, 
commanded  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men. 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brus- 
sels, had  over  one  hundred  thousand  each.  The 
Russian  army,  hastening  by  forced  marches 
through  Germany,  consisted  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  semi-barbarians.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  to  invade  France  from  that  quarter,  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men  were  on  the  march  under 
Austrian  guidance.  Even  from  reluctant  Swit- 
zerland the  domineering  Allies  had  extorted  a 
force  of  thirty  thousand  troops.  The  navy  of 
England,  then  the  most  majestic  arm  of  military 
strength  on  the  globe,  was  plying  all  its  energies 
of  transport,  of  plunder,  and  of  bombardment,  in 
aid  of  the  arduous  enterprise.  All  these  mighty 
monarchies  with  these  gigantic  armies  were  com- 
bined and  on  the  move  avowedly  against  one  sin- 
gle man. 

It  was  a  fearful  crisis.  With  fortitude  and  he- 
roism which  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
world  did  Napoleon  meet  it.  He  was  as  it  were 
alone.  Josephine  was  dead.  Maria  Louisa  and 
his  idolized  son  were  prisoners  in  the  saloons  of 
the  Allies.  Eugene  was  dethroned  and  entan- 
gled in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. Murat  was  wandering  a  fugitive,  in 
hourly  peril  of  being  shot.  Lannes,  Bessi^res, 
Duroc  were  dead.  Berthier,  ashamed  to  meet 
his  old  master,  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Bourbons.     Marmont  was  a  traitor  at  Ghent. 


Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  honorable  men,  still  re- 
garded as  sacred  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Ney,  having,  through  the  dictates  of  his 
heart,  violated  his  oath,  disheartened  by  the  sense 
of  dishonor,  had  lost  his  power. 

There  were  but  two  plans  between  which  Na- 
poleon could  choose.  One  was  to  concentrate 
his  little  army  around  Paris,  permit  the  Allies 
unobstructed  to  conduct  their  ravaging  march 
through  France,  and  settle  the  conflict  in  one 
dreadful  battle  beneath  the  walls  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The  other  was  to  cross  the  frontier,  to  take 
the  enemy  by  surprise  in  his  unsuspicious  march ; 
to  fall  upon  one  body,  and  then  upon  another,  and 
then  upon  another,  and  thus  arrest  and  drive  back 
the  invaders,  until  they  should  be  compelled  to 
negotiate.  Each  of  these  plans  seemed  almost 
desperate,  but  the  last  was  the  least  so.  Napo- 
leon decided  to  march  promptly  and  unexpectedly 
into  Belgium,  to  attack  the  armies  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher,  before  they  had  time  to  concentrate 
their  forces,  and  by  the  annihilation  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  mighty  host  of  the  Allies,  to  strike  a 
blow  upon  the  coadition  which  should  cause  it  to 
recoil. 

The  whole  night  of  the  lltb  of  June  the  Em- 
peror passed  in  his  cabinet,  dispatching  innumer- 
able orders  and  giving  private  instructions  to  his 
ministers.  As  he  took  leave  of  his  ministers 
he  said  to  them,  **  I  depart  to-night.  Do  your 
duty.  The  army  and  I  will  perform  ours.  I  re- 
commend you  to  act  with  union,  zeal,  and  energy 
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Be  careful,  gentlemen,  not  to  suflfer  liberty  to  de- 
generate into  license,  or  anarchy  to  take  place  of 
order.  Bear  in  mind  that  on  unity  the  success 
of  our  exertions  must  depend." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
June,  just  as  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn, 
Napoleon  descended  the  stairs  of  the  Tuileries  to 
join  his  army  in  this  his  last  campaign.  Holding 
out  his  hand  to  Gaulaincourt,  he  said,  sadly  yet 
firmly,  *'  Farewell,  Gaulaincourt !  farewell !  We 
must  conquer  or  die !"  On  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  cast  a 
lingering  look  around  him  upon  that  palace  which 
he  was  never  again  to  enter,  and  then  threw  him- 
self into  his  carriage.  Driving  rapidly  all  that 
day  and  the  next  night,  he  arrived  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  at  Avesnes,  about  150  miles  from 
Paris.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  which  is  on 
the  extreme  frontier  of  France,  Napoleon  had,  by 
rapid  marches,  accumulated  all  his  available  troops. 
The  success  of  the  campaign  depended  upon 
promptness  of  action.  A  few  hours  even  of  de- 
lay might  enable  his  enemies  to  crush  him  with 
overwhelming  forces.  From  the  lips  of  the  whole 
army  acclamationa  greeted  him  such  as  no  other 


man  has  ever  heard.  He  immediately  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  his  troops : 

"  Soldiers !  this  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo 
and  Friedland,  which  twice  decided  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  Then,  as  after  Austerlitz  and  after 
Wagram,  we  were  too  generous.  We  confided 
in  the  protestations  and  oaths  of  the  princes  whom 
we  suffered  to  remain  upon  their  thrones.  Not- 
withstanding which,  they  have  now  coalesced 
among  themselves,  aiming  at  the  independence 
and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  France.  They  have 
commenced  the  most  unjust  of  aggressions.  Let 
us  march  to  meet  them.  They  and  we — are  we 
no  longer  the  same  men ! 

"  Soldiers !  at  Jena,  against  these  same  Prus- 
sians, to-day  so  arrogant,  you  were  one  against 
two ;  and  at  Montmirail  one  against  three.  Let 
those  among  you  who  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  recite  the  story  of  their  prison-ships 
and  the  miseries  they  there  endured.  The  Sax- 
ons, the  Belgians,  the  Hanoverians^  and  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  bewail 
the  necessity  of  lending  their  arms  to  the  cause 
of  princes  who  are  the  enemies  of  justice  and  of 
the  rights  of  nations.     They  know  that  this  co- 
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alition  is  insatiable;  and  that  after  having  de- 
voured twelve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve  millions 
of  Italians,  one  million  of  Saxons,  and  six  mil- 
lions of  Belgians,  it  will  also  devour  the  second 
,  class  states  in  Germany. 

"  A  moment  of  prosperity  has  blinded  them. 
The  oppression  and  humiliation  6(  the  French 
people  are  beyond  their  power.  If  they  enter 
France,  there  they  will  find  their  tomb.  Soldiers ! 
we  have  forced  marches  to  make,  battles  to  wage, 
perils  to  encounter.  But  with  constancy  the  vic- 
tory will  be  ours.  The  rights,  the  honor,  the 
happiness  of  our  country  will  be  recovered.  For 
every  Frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment 
has  now  arrived  to  conquer  or  perish." 

The  intrepid  and  intelligent  army,  fully  con^ 
scious  of  the  fearful  odds  against  which  it  was 
to  contend,  with  proud  acclamations  bade  defiance 
to  the  whole  coalition,  and  nerved  itself  with  the 
courage  of  despair.  Not  fifty  miles  north  of  Na- 
poleon there  were  two  armies  ready  to  combine. 
Wellington,  at  Brussels,  had  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Blucher,  but  a  few  heagues  from 
him,  headed  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  Prussians.  These  two  f  irces,  not  dream- 
ing of  attack,  even  unconscious  that  Napoleon  had 
left  Paris,  were  negligently  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Russian  troops,  rapidly  approaching,  two 
hundred  thousand  in  number.  Napoleon  was 
about  to  plunge  into  these  masses  with  but  one 


hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  the  troops  enthusiastically  throng- 
ed around  him.  With  a  few  glowing  words  he 
almost  supematurally  roused  their  ardor.  They 
rushed  toward  him,  raised  their  caps  upon  their 
bayonets,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts. 
They  were  all  eager  to  be  led  by  their  beloved 
chieftain  upon  any  adventure  however  desper- 
ate. 

In  one  hour  after  Napoleon's  arrival  at  Avesnes, 
his  whole  army  was  on  the  march .  The  Emperor 
gave  minute  directions  to  every  corps,  traversing 
different  roads  and  starting  from  different  points, 
so  to  order  their  march  as  to  meet,  at  an  appoint- 
ed hour,  at  Charleroi,  about  thirty-five  miles  firom 
Avesnes.  General  Bourmont  had  command  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army.  He  had  been 
in  early  life  a  stanch  royalist,  and  upon  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba  was  an  ofiScer  in  the  army 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  had,  however,  fallen  in 
with  the  views  of  the  nation  in  welcoming  th« 
return  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  solicited  a  com- 
mand in  the  Imperial  army.  Napoleon  distrusted 
him,  but  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Ney. 
This  man,  considering  the  cause  of  Napoleon 
now  desperate,  in  the  basest  manner  deserted, 
and  carried  to  the  Allies,  as  his  peace-ofifering, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor's  order  of  march. 
Napoleon,  a  perfect  master  of  himself,  received 
the  tidings  of  this  untowaxd  defection  with  fais 
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accustomed  tranquillity.  Blucher  welcomed  the 
traitor  Bourmont  cordially,  and  the  Bourbons 
loaded  him  with  honors.  This  event  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Napoleon  to  countermand  some  of 
his  orders,  that  be  might  deceive  the  enemy. 

Marshal  Soult,  upon  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon had,  with  unseemly  cordiality,  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Bourbons.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  Emperor,  with  equal  alacrity  he  hastened 
back  to  his  side.  This  apparent  fickleness  alien- 
ated from  him  the  affections  of  the  army.  The 
Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Davoust,  made  Soult  the  second  in  command. 
The  suspected  marshal  was,  however,  shorn  of 
his  power ;  and  by  his  feeble  co-operation  even  in- 
curred the  probably  unjust  suspicion  of  treachery. 
Napoleon,  however,  never  doubted  him.  He  was 
also  accused,  by  the  Bourbons,  of  treachery  to 
their  cause,  and  was  threatened  with  a  trial. 
In  reference  to  this  charge  the  Emperor  said, 
**  Soult  is  innocent.  He  even  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  had  taken  a  real  liking  to  the  king. 
The  authority  he  enjoyed  under  him,  he  said, 
80  different  from  that  of  my  ministers,  was  a 
very  agreeable  thing,  and  had  quite  gained  him 
over." 

On  the  evening  of  the  I4th  the  Emperor  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity  of  Charleroi.  The  Prussians 
had  posted  here,  behind  their  entrenchments,  an 
advance-guard  of  ten  thousand  men.  In  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the 
Imperial  troops  fell  upon  the  enemy  and  drove 


them,  with  great  slaughter,  from  the  city.  At 
six  o'clock  the  French  passed  triumphantly  acros» 
the  bridges  of  the  Sambre,  and  took  possession 
of  Charleroi.  The  Prussians,  having  lost  two 
thousand  men,  retreated  to  join  the  main  body 
of  their  army.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels.  Ten  miles  from  Charleroi, 
on  the  road  to  Brussels,  is  situated  the  little 
hamlet  of  Quatre-Bras,  so  called  from  the  inter- 
section of  two  roads,  forming  four  amut.  Ney 
was  ordered  to  advance  immediately  with  40,000 
men  and  take  possession  of  this  important  post. 

**  Concentrate  there  your  men,**  said  Napoleon. 
**  Fortify  your  army  by  defensive  field-works. 
Hasten,  so  that  by  midnight  this  position,  occu- 
pied and  impregnable,  shall  bid  defiance  to  any 
attack. 

Blucher,  with  the  mass  of  his  army,  was  at 
the  fortified  city  of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  By  the  occupation 
of  Quatre-Bras,  the  one  hundred  thousand  men 
of  Wellington*s  army  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  of  Blucher.  It 
was  then  Napoleon*s  intention  to  leave  a  small 
force  behind  the  intrenchments  to  beat  back  the 
Prussians,  while  with  the  rest  of  his  army  he 
wouU  cut  in  pieces  Wellington*s  forces  at  Brus- 
sels. He  would  then  turn  back  and  make  short 
work  with  Blucher.  The  Belgians,  who  were 
devoted  to  Napoleon,  thus  rescued  from  the 
Allies,  would  join  his  cause.  This  would  revive 
the  hopes  of  the  liberal  party  throughout  the  Con- 
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tinent.  Saxony,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  would 
rally,  and  the  despots  of  Europe  would  again 
quail  before  the  indignant  uprising  of  enslaved 
nations.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 5th  of  June, 
all  Napoleon^s  plans  had  prospered,  according  to 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.  His  star  was  again 
luminous,  ana  the  meteor  glare  of  despotism  be- 
gan to  wane. 


MAP   Q¥    WAIik&I.OO. 

Napoleon  having  received  intelligence  from 
Ney  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Quatre- 
Bras,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  by 
another  road,  in  the  direction  of  Ligny,  which  was 
about  half  way  between  Quatre-Bras  and  Namur. 
Here  he  quite  unexpectedly  met  Blucher,  who 
with  eighty  thousand  troops  had  left  Namur  to 
form  a  junction  with  Wellington.  Blucher  was 
rescued  from  surprise  by  the  intelligence  com- 
municated by  the  deserter  Bourmont.  Napoleon 
had  with  him  sixty  thousand  veterans.  One  of 
the  most  desperate  conflicts  recorded  in  history 
then  ensued.  All  the  day  long  the  bloody  surges 
of  battle  rolled  to  and  fro  over  the  plain.  As 
the  evening  sun  went  down.  Napoleon  was  every 
where  a  victor  on  this  widely-extended  field,  and 
the  Prussians,  leaving  ten  thousand  prisoners  in 
his  hands,  and  twenty  thousand  weltering  in 
blood,  fled,  as  they  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
do,  before  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Had  Ney 
brought  up  his  force  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians,  as  Napoleon  had  ordered  and  ex- 
pected, not  one  of  the  enemy  would  have  es- 
caped, and  **  Waterloo"  would  not  have  been. 

Leaving  Napoleon  a  victor  upon  the  plains  of 
Ligny,  we  must  turn  again  to  Ney.  On  the 
evening  of  the  1 5th,  as  Ney  was  approaching 
Quatre  Bras,  night  came  on,  dark,  tempestuous, 
uid  with  floods  of  rain,  before  the  Marshal  had 
reached  the  cross  of  the  roads.  The  soldiers 
were  exceedingly  exhausted  by  two  days'  march, 


in  dreadful  weather.  Ney,  having  arrived  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  place,  and  encountering  no 
foe,  and  ascertaining  by  couriers  that  there  was 
no  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  felt  sure  that  he  could 
take  the  position  without  any  obstacle  in  the 
rooming.  He  accordingly  considered  the  enter- 
prise accomplished,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Emperor,  informing  him  that  he  was  actually  in 
possession.  The  soldiers,  half  dead  with  fatigue, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  flooded  sods,  and, 
with  the  careering  tempest  for  their  lullaby,  for- 
got their  perils  and  their  toils.  Little  did  they 
dream  that  by  those  few  hours  of  repose  they 
were  overthrowing  the  throne  of  Napoleon,  the 
Empire  of  France,  and  popular  liberty  through- 
out Europe. 

While  these  heroic  defenders  of  the  independ- 
ence of  France  were  sleeping  upon  the  storm- 
drenched  ground,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was^ 
attending  a  very  brilliant  ball,  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  at  Brussels.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gayety,  as  Wellington  was  convers- 
ing with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  window,  a  courier  approached,  and  informed 
him,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  Napoleon  had 
crossed  the  frontier  and  was,  with  his  army» 
within  ten  miles  of  Brussels.  Wellington,  as- 
tounded by  the  intelligence,  turned  pale.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  started  from  his  chair  so 
suddenly,  that  he  quite  forgot  a  child  slumbering 
in  his  lap,  and  rolled  the  helpless  little  one  vio- 
lently upon  the  floor.  The  news  instantly  spread 
through  the  ball-room.  Wellington  and  all  the 
officers  hastily  retired.  The  energies  of  the  Iron 
Duke  were  immediately  aroused  to  their  utmost 
tension.  Bugles  sounded,  drums  beat,  soldiers 
rallied,  and  the  whole  mighty  host,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  field-trains,  were  in  an  hour 
careering  through  the  dark  and  flooded  streets  of 
Brussels. 

The  genius  of  Byron  has  thrown  its  splendor 
around  this  scene. 

**  There  was  a  soand  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry :  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  a*er  fkir  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose,  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  lore  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knaO ' 

"  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  the  steed. 
The  mustering  aquadron,  and  the  clattering  car 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  de^  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  aftu- ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  dnmi 
Roused  up  the  aoldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thropg*d  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb. 

Or  whispering,  with  white  Ups,  *  The  foe !  they  eome ' 
theyc 


The  night  was  black  and  stormy.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  the  rain  had  foUen  almost 
without  intermission.  The  roads  were  miry  and 
flooded.  It  was  but  fifteen  miles  from  Brussels 
to  Quatie-Bras.  Wellington  was  as  fully  aware 
as  was  Napoleon  of  the  immioflnt  importance  o€ 
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that  post.  Through  the  whole  night  the  inund^- 
tion  of  war  rolled  along  the  road,  mingling  ita 
tumult  with  the  -uproar  of  the  tempeat.  In  the 
morning  Nej  waa  appalled  in  diacerning  through 
the  driving  rain  that  Wellington  had  poeaesaion 
of  Quatre  Braa,  and  that  ^  racoreiy,  em  by 
the  fierceat  assault,  waa  donbtftd. 

At  the  aame  time  his  perplexity  waa  augmented 
to  anguish  by  reoeiring  an  order  from  the  Em- 
peror, who,  relying  upon  hia  atatement  that  Quatre 
Bras  was  in  his  possession,  requested  him  to 
leave  a  suitable  force  behind  the  intrenchments 
to  prevent  Wellington  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Prussians,  while  Ney,  with  all  his  available 
squadrons,  hastened  te  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Blucher.  **The  destiny  of  France,*"  said  the 
Emperor,  in  his  earnest  dispatch  to  Ney,  **  is  in 
your  hands. *^ 

But  for  this  unfortunate  &ilure  of  Ney,  Blu- 
cher^s  anny  would  have  been  entirely  annihilated. 
The  next  day  Ni^leon,  with  hia  united  force, 
flushed  with  victory,  would  have  fallen  upon 
Wellington,  and  the  reault  of  the  conflict  could 
not  have  been  doubtful.  The  Hanoverian  and 
Belgian  troops  were  strongly  in  favor  of  Napo- 
leon, and  were  fighting  against  him  by  compul- 
sion. They  would  eagerly  have  rallied  beneath 
his  standard,  and  the  history  of  the  world  would 
have  been  changed.  Upon  casualties  apparently 
so  slight  are  the  destinies  of  mankind  sus- 
pended. 

But  Ney,  instead  of  being  able  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Blucher,  was  compelled  to  employ  the 
whole  day  in  desperate,  sanguinary,  tlKmgh  un- 
availing attempta  to  get  possession  of  Quatre 
Bras.  Wellington,  luUy  conscious  of  his  peril, 
urged  the  maich  of  his  troops  to  the  utmost. 
'*  They  must  not  wait  for  one  another,"  said  he, 
"  but  march  by  regiments,  by  divisions,  by  com- 
panies even ;  battalion  by  battalion,  company  by 
company;  the  first  ready,  the  nearest  and  the 
bravest.  They  must  not  walk  but  run,  as  to  a 
fire.  Here  we  must  stand  or  fall  to  the  last  man . " 
Thus  every  hour  reinforcements  were  arriving, 
and  crowding  the  post  vrith  invincible  strength. 

The  anguish  of  Ney,  as  he  perceived  his  ir- 
reparable fault,  was  awful.  **You  see  those 
bails,"  said  he  to  Labedoy^re,  as  the  shot  from 
the  English  batteries  tore  his  ranks,  **  would  to 
Heaven  they  had  all  passed  through  my  body !" 
Galloping  up  to  Kellennan,he  exclaimed,  in  tones 
of  despairing  anguish,  *'  One  more  charge,  my 
dear  general !  Dash  forward  at  the  heart  of  the 
English  army,  and  break  it  at  any  cost.  I  will 
support  you.  The  country  requires  it  of  you." 
Kellerman,  at  the  head  of  his  cuirassiers,  plunged 
bto  the  dense  masses  of  the  foe.  A  storm  of 
balls,  shells,  grape-shot,  and  bullets  rolled  horses 
and  riders  in  blood.  The  feeble  and  mangled 
remnants  of  the  squadrons  were  driven  back  as 
by  a  hurricane. 

A  series  of  unparalleled  Vitalities  appear  to 
have  thwarted  Napoleon's  profoundly  laid  plans 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  momentous  cam- 
paign.   The  treachery  of  Bourmont  rescued  the 


enemy  Irom  that  surprise  which  would  unquea- 
tionably  have  secured  his  destruction.  The  neg- 
lect of  Ney  to  take  possession  of  Quatre-Bras, 
and  the  false  intelligence  sent  to  Napoleon  that 
it  was  occupied,  again  snatched  a  dcdaive  victory 
from  the  Emperor.  And  yet  this  great  man — 
never  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  destiny — ot- 
tered no  angry  complaints.  He  knew  that  Nej 
had  intended  no  wrong,  and  he  lost  not  a  mO' 
ment  in  useless  repining.  He  immediately  sent 
a  friendly  message  to  "Ney,  and  cahnly  gathered 
up  his  resources  to  do  what  he  could  under  the 
change  of  circumstances. 

Night  again  came  with  its  unintermitted  storm. 
It  was  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June.  The  sol- 
diers,  drenched,  hungry,  weaiy,  bleedings  dying, 
in  vain  sought  repose  beneath  that  inclement  sky 
and  in  those  miry  fields.  Napoleon,  at  Lignj, 
not  ten  miles  from  Quatre-Bras,  was  a  victor. 
Ney,  repulsed  at  every  point,  slept  upon  his  amia 
before  hia  indomitable  foe  at  Quatre-Braa.  Blu- 
cher,  with  his  broken  battalions,  retreated,  un- 
opposed, during  the  night,  toward  Wavre.  Wel- 
lington, informed  of  this  retreat,  fell  back  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Prussian  army  at  Waterloo. 
Napoleon  dispatched  Marshal  Grouchy,  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  pursue  the  retreating 
Pnissiana,  to  keep  them  continually  in  sight,  to 
harass  them  in  every  way,  and  to  pr^ss  them  so 
hotly  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  march  to 
the  aid  of  Wellington. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  of  June  dawned  dis- 
mally upon  these  exhausted  and  wretched  vic- 
tims of  war,  through  the  clouds  and  the  rain,  and 
the  still  continued  wailings  of  the  storm.  The 
soldiers  of  Grouchy  were  so  worn  down  by  the 
superhuman  exertions  and  sufferings  of  the  last 
few  days,  that  they  were  unable  to  overtake  the 
rapidly  retreating  Prussians.  They,  however, 
toiled  along  through  the  miry  roads  with  indom- 
itable energies.  Napoleon,  leaving  Grouchy  to 
pursue  the  Prussians,  immediately  passed  over 
to  Quatre-Bras,  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Ney,  and  to  follow  the  retreat  of  Wellington. 
Their  combined  army  amounted  to  about  70,000 
men.  With  these  the  Emperor  followed  vigors 
ously  in  the  track  of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  had  retreated  during  the  day  to- 
ward Brussels,  and  halted  on  the  spacious  field 
of  Waterloo,  about  nine  miles  from  the  metrop- 
olis. Here,  having  skillfully  selected  his  ground 
and  posted  his  troops,  he  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Blucher,  to  whom  he  had  sent  urgent 
dispatches  to  hasten  to  his  aid.  Blucher  was  at 
Wavre,  but  a  few  hours*  march  from  Waterioo, 
with  72,000  men.  The  junction  of  these  forces 
would  give  Wellington  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority of  numbers.  He  would  then  have  at  least 
150,000  troops  with  whom  to  assail  less  than 
70,000. 

As  night  approached,  the  troops  of  Napoleon, 
toiling  painfully  through  the  storm,  the  darkness, 
and  the  mire,  arrived  also  on  the  fiUal  plam.  The 
late  hour  at  which  the  several  divisions  of  the 
French  army  reached  the  unknown  field  of  bat- 
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tie,  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  darkness  and  the 
storm,  embarrassed  the  Emperor  exceedingly.  As 
the  light  was  fading  away,  he  pointed  toward 
the  invisible  sun,  and  said,  '*  What  would  I  not 
give  to  be  this  day  possessed  of  the  power  of 
Joshua,  and  enabled  to  retard  thy  march  for  two 
hours!" 

Napoleon,  judging  from  the  bivouac  fires  of 
the  enemy  that  they  were  strongly  posted  and 
intended  to  give  battle,  reconnoitered  the  ground 
by  groping  over  it  on  foot,  and  posted  his  bat- 
talions as  they  successively  aMved.  He  imme« 
diately  sent  a  dispatch  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  or- 
dering him  to  press  the  Prussians  vigorously,  and 
to  keep  himself  in  a  position  to  combine  with  the 
Emperor's  operations.  For  eighteen  hours  the 
Emperor  had  tasted  neither  of  sleep,  repose,  nor 
nourishmei^t.  His  clothes  wore  covered  with 
mud  and  soaked  with  rain.  But  regardless  of 
exposure  and  fatigue,  he  did  not  seek  even  to 
warm  himself  by  the  fires  around  which  bis 
drenched  troops  were  shivering.  All  the  night 
long  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  all  the  night 
long  the  Emperor  toiled,  unprotected  in  the 
storm,  as  he  prepared  for  the  conflict  of  the  mor- 
row. 

Wellington's  army,  variously  estimated  at  from 
72,000  to  90,000  in  number,  was  admirably  post- 
ed along  the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence,  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length.  A  dense  forest  in  the  rear, 
where  the  ground  gradually  fell  away,  concealed 


from  the  view  and  the  shot  of  the  enemy  all  but 
those  who  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  eminence. 
Napoleon  established  his  troops,  estimated  at  from 
65,000  to  75,000,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  foe, 
and  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  corresponding 
rise  of  land,  which  extended  parallel  to  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  English. 

The  dreadful  night  at  length  passed  away,  and 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June  dawned,  lurid 
and  cheerless,  through  the  thick  clouds.  It  was 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day.  The  vast  field 
of  Waterloo,  plowed  and  sown  with  grain,  soak- 
ed by  the  rains  of  the  past  week,  and  cut  up 
by  the  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  these  enormous 
armies,  was  converted  into  a  quagmire.  The 
horses  sank  to  their  knees  in  the  humid  soil. 
The  wheels  of  the  guns,  encumbered  with  adhe- 
sive clay,  rolled  heavily,  axle-deep,  in  the  mire. 
Under  circamstances  of  such  difficulty,  the  French 
were  compelled  to  attack  down  one  ridge  of  slopes, 
across  a  valley,  and  up  another  ridge,  toiling 
through  the  mud,  exposed  all  the  way  to  point- 
blank  discharges  from  the  batteries  and  lines  of 
the  English.  Wellington  was  to  act  simply  on 
the  defensive,  endeavoring  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion until  the  arrival  of  Blucher. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  clouds  of  the  long 
storm  broke  and  dispersed ;  the  sun  came  out  in 
all  its  glory,  and  one  of  the  most  bright  and  lovely 
of  sunmier  Sabbaths  smiled  upon  Waterloo.  The 
skies  ceased  to  weep,  and  the  vail  of  clouds  was 
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fritbdnini,  am  if  God  would  allow  the  angeb  to 
look  down  and  witneM  this  awfol  apectade  of 
man's  inhamanity  to  man. 

Napoleon  aaaeaibled  moct  of  his  general  offi- 
een  around  him  to  gire  them  his  final  orden. 
**  The  enemy's  army,*'  eaid  he,  "  is  raperior  to 
oora  by  nearly  a  fourth.  There  are,  however, 
ninety  chances  in  our  favor  to  ten  against  us.^ 

«*  Without  doubt,"  exclaimed  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  that  moment  entered,  **  if  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  simple  enough  to  wait  for  your 
Majesty's  attack.  But  I  am  come  to  announce 
that  his  columns  are  already  in  full  retreat,  a.id 
are  fast  disappearing  in  the  forest  of  Soignes.** 

**  You  have  seen  badly,"  the  Emperor  rephed, 
with  calm  confidence.  **  It  is  too  late.  By  such 
a  step  he  would  expose  himself  to  certain  ruin. 
He  has  thrown  the  dice ;  they  are  now  for  us." 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  all  the  movements 
were  made,  and  the  troops  were  in  their  stations 
for  the  battle.  Thus  far  profound  silence  had 
reigned  on  the  field,  as  the  squadrons  moved  with 
noiseless  steps  to  their  appointed  stations.  The 
hospitals  were  establishiBd  in  the  rear.  The 
corps  of  surgeons  had  spread  out  their  bandages 
and  splinters,  knives  and  saws,  and,  with  their 
sleeves  rolled  up,  were  ready  for  their  melancholy 
deeds  of  mercy.  The  Emperor  rode  along  his 
devoted  lines.  Every  eye  was  riveted  upon  him. 
Every  heart  said,  **  God  bless  him !" 

**  One  heart,"  says  Limartine,  *^  beat  between 
these  men  and  the  Emperor.  In  such  a  moment 
they  shared  the  same  soul  and  the  same  cause. 
The  army  was  Napoleon.  Never  before  was  it 
so  entirely  Napoleon  as  now.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment he  mast  have  felt  himself  more  than  a  man, 
more  than  a  sovereign.  His  army  bent  in  hom- 
age to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and 
welcomed  victory  or  defeat,  the  throne  or  death 
with  its  chief  It  was  determined  on  every  thing, 
even  on  the  sacrifice  of  itself,  to  restore  him  his 
empire,  or  to  render  his  last  h\l  illustrious.  To 
have  inspired  such  devotion  was  the  greatness  of 
Napoleon ;  to  evince  it  even  to  madness  was  the 
greatness  of  his  army.'*  Such  is  the  reluctant 
concession,  blended  with  ungenerous  slurs,  of 
Napoleon's  most  uncandid  and  most  envenomed 
foe 

The  acclamations  which  burst  from  the  lips  of 
nearly  seventy  thousand  men,  thus  inspired  with 
one  affection,  one  hope,  one  soul,  resounded  in 
prolonged  echoes  over  the  field,  and  fell  portent- 
ously on  the  ears  of  the  waiting  enemy. 

In  the  English  army  there  was  probably  not  a 
man  who  was  not  proud  of  the  renown  of  Old 
England,  and  proud  of  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  in  all  those  serried  ranks  there 
was  perhaps  not  one  single  private  who  loved  the 
Iron  Duke.  Indeed,  there  was  so  strong  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  Emperor,  among  the  Belgian  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  who  were  compelled  to  march 
under  the  banner  of  the  Allies,  that  the  Duke 
had  great  fears  that  they  would  abandon  him  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  and  pass  over  to  the  generous, 
sympathizing,  warm-hearted  chieftain  of  the  peo- 


plei  In  reierenoe  to  these  German  oontingeotB, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says— in  trathfol  otteraoee, 
though  with  inelegant  phrase — **They  were  in 
some  instances  suspected  to  be  lukewarm  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  trust  more  to  their 
assistance  and  co-operation  than  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  avoided."*  ^ 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  horrid  carnage  com- 
menced. On  either  side  every  thing  was  done 
which  mortal  courage  or  energy  could  accom- 
pUsh.  Hour  after  hour  the  French  soldiers, 
shouting  ^  Vive  CEmpereur  /'*  made  onset  after 
onset,  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  British  guns, 
and  were  cut  down  by  thoee  terrific  discharges 
like  grass  before  the  scjrthe.  The  demon  of  de- 
struction and  woe  hekl  its  high  carnival  in  the 
midst  of  the  demoniac  revelry  of  those  bloody 
hours.  Every  discharge  which  blended  its  thuii> 
der  with  the  roar  of  that  awful  battle,  was  send- 
ing widowhood  and  orphanage  to  distant  homes, 
blinding  the  eyes  of  mothers  and  daughten  with 
tears  of  agony,  and  darkening  once  happy  dwell- 
ings with  life-long  wretchedness. 

For  many  hours  the  whole  field  was  swept 
with  an  unintermitted  storm  of  balls,  shells,  bul- 
lets, and  grape-shot ;  while  enormous  masses  of 
cavalry,  in  fluent  and  refluent  surges,  trampled 
into  the  bloody  mire  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
There  were  now  forty  thousand  of  the  combatants 
weltering  in  gore.  The  wide-extended  field  was 
every  where  covered  with  bodies  in  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  hideous  mutilation.  The  flash 
of  the  guns,  the  deafening  thunder  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  the  groans  and  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  enveloped  the  plain  in  almost  midnight 
gloom,  the  delirious  shouts  of  the  assailants  as 
they  rushed  upon  death,  the  shrill  whistling  of 
the  missiles  of  destruction,  and  the  wild  flight  of 
the  fugitives,  as,  in  broken  bands,  they  were  pur- 
sued and  sabred  by  the  cavalry,  presented  the 
most  revolting  spectacle  of  war  in  all  the  enor- 
mity of  its  guilt  and  of  its  fiendish  brutality. 
Who,  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  that  day  of  blood  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  awful  scenes,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  as  portions  of  Wellington's  line  were 
giving  way,  and  flying  in  dismay  toward  Brussels, 
carrying  the  tidings  of  defeat,  and  when  Napoleon 
felt  sure  of  the  victory,  the  Emperor's  quick  eye 
discerned,  far  off  upon  his  right,  an  inomense  mass 
of  men,  more  than  thirty  thousand  strong,  emerg- 
ing from  the  forest,  and  with  rapid  step  deploy- 
ing upon  the  plain.  At  first  Napoleon  was  san- 
guine that  it  was  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  that  the 


*  Bat  a  ftw  years  after  this  the  Dake  of  Wellington, 
■o  obnorioas  to  the  people,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  was  chased  and  pelted  by  the  popnlaee 
through  the  streeu  of  London.  He  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  llfb.  The  windows  of  his  mairniflcent  mansioii 
were  dashed  in,  and  for  a  long  time  he  kept  them  barri- 
caded as  a  protection  against  the  Airy  of  the  mob.  Wel- 
lington was  the  idol  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  bold,  con- 
sistent, undisfQised  enefhy  of  all  reform  in  favor  of  lbs 
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battle  was  decided.  But  in  another  moment  their 
aitillery  balls  began  to  plow  his  ranks,  and  the 
Emperor  learned  that  it  was  Bulow,  with  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  Blucher*s  army,  hastening  to  the 
reseue  of  Wellington. 

This  was  giving  the  foe  a  fearful  preponderance 
of  power.  Napoleon  had  now  less  than  sixty 
thousand  men,  while  Wellington,  with  this  rein- 
forcement, could  oppose  to  him  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. But  the  Emperor,  undismayed,  turned 
calmly  to  Marshal  Soult,  and  said,  *'We  had 
ninety  chances  out  of  a  hundred  in  our  favor  this 
morning.  The  arrival  of  Bulow  makes  us  lose 
thirty.  But  we  have  still  sixty  against  forty.  And 
if  Grouchy  sends  on  his  detachment  with  rapidity 
the  victory  will  be  thereby  only  the  more  decisive, 
for  the  corps  of  Bulow  must,  in  that  case,  be  en- 
tirely lost." 

Napoleon  was  compelled  to  weaken  his  col- 
umns, which  were  charging  upon  the  wavering 
lines  of  Wellington,  by  dispatching  ten  thousand 
men  to  beat  back  these  fresh  battalions,  thirty 
thousand  strong.  The  enthusiastic  French,  armed 
in  the  panoply  of  a  just  cause,  plunged  recklessly 
into  the  ranks  of  this  new  foe,  and  drove  him  back 
into  the  woods.  The  Emperor  with  his  dimin- 
ished columns  continued  his  terrible  charges.  He 
kept  his  eye  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  distant  hori- 
zon, expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  gleaming 
banners  of  Grouchy.  The  Marshal  heard  the  tre- 
mendous cannonade  booming  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  yet  refused,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  officers,  to  approach  the  scene  of 
the  terrific  strife.  He  has  been  accused  of  treason . 
Napoleon  charitably  ascribes  his  fatal  inactivity  to 
want  of  judgment.  The  couriers  sent  to  him  in 
the  morning  were  either  intercepted  by  the  enemy 
or  turned  traitors.  Grouchy  did  not  receive  the 
order.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, to  every  one  but  himself  the  path  of  duty 
seemed  plain. 

General  Excelsmann  rode  up  to  Marshal  Grou- 
chy, and  said,  '*  The  Emperor  is  in  action  with  the 
English  army.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  A 
fire  so  terrible  can  not  be  a  skirmish.  We  ought 
to  march  to  the  scene  of  action.  I  am  an  old  sol- 
dier of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  have  heard  General 
Bonaparte  promulgate  this  principle  a  hundred 
times.  If  we  turn  to  the  lefi  we  shall  be  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  two  hours.'*  Count  Gerard  join- 
ed them,  and  urged  the  same  advice.  Had  Grouchy 
followed  these  counsels,  and  appeared  upon  the 
field  with  his  divuion  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
probably  not  a  man  of  the  English  or  Prussian 
army  could  have  escaped  the  Emperor.  But 
Grouchy,  though  he  had  lost  sight  of  Blucher, 
pleaded  his  orders  to  follow  him,  and  refused  to 
move. 

**  Do  you  think,*'  said  O'Meara  to  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  *'  that  Grouchy  betrayed  you  inten- 
tionally 1" 

''No!  no!"  the  Emperor  promptly  replied; 
**  but  there  was  a  vrant  of  energy  on  his  part. 
There  was  also  treason  among  the  staff  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  officers  whom  I  bad  sent  to 


Grouchy  betrayed  me,  and  went  over  to  the  en- 
emy. Of  this,  however,  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  have 
never  seen  Grouchy  since." 

As  the  French  soldiers  witnessed  the  prompt 
retreat  of  Bulow's  reinforcement,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  about  to  make  a  charge  with  the  Old 
Guard,  which  never  yet  had  charged  in  vain,  they 
deemed  the  victory  sure.  Loud  shouts  of  **  Vive 
VEmpereur  r  rang  along  their  lines,  which  rose 
above  the  roar  of  the  battle,  and  fell  ominously, 
in  prolonged  echoes,  upon  the  ears  of  the  allied 
troops.  A  panic  spread  through  the  ranks  of  Wel- 
lington's army.  Many  of  the  regiments  were  re- 
duced to  skeletons,  and  some,  throvm  into  disor- 
der, were  rushing  from  the  field  in  fugitive  bands. 
The  whole  rear  of  the  English  army  now  presented 
a  tumultuary  scene  of  confusion,  the  entire  space 
between  Waterloo  and  Brussels  being  filled  with 
stragglers,  and  all  the  debris  of  a  routed  army. 

Wellington  stood  upon  a  gentle  eminence, 
watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  coming  of 
Blucher.  He  knew  that  he  could  hold  out  but  a 
short  time  longer.  As  he  saw  his  lines  melting 
away,  he  repeatedly  looked  at  bis  watch,  and  then 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  distant  hills,  and  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  which  mental  anguish 
extorted  from  his  brow,  exclaimed,  **  WoiUd  to 
Heaven  that  Blucher  or  night  would  come." 

Just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Emperor 
was  giving  an  order  for  a  simultaneous  attack  by 
his  whole  force,  two  long,  dark  columns,  of  thirty 
thousand  each,  the  united  force  of  Blucher  and 
Bulow,  came  pouring  over  the  bills,  down  upon 
the  torn  and  bleeding  flank  of  Napoleon's  ex- 
hausted troops.  Thus  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
fresh  soldiers,  nearly  equal  to  Napoleon's  whole 
force  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  with 
exultant  hurrahs  and  bugle  peals,  and  thundering 
artillery,  came  rushing  upon  the  plain.  It  was 
an  awful  moment.     It  was  a  thunderbolt  of  fate. 

'*  It  is  almost  certain,"  says  General  Jomini, 
who  had  deserted  to  the  Allies,  and  was  at  this 
time  aid-de-camp  to  Emperor  Alexander,  **  that 
Napoleon  would  have  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle,  but  for  the  arrival  of  65,000  Prussians 
on  his  rear.'* 

The  Emperor's  wasted  bands  were  now  in  the 
extreme  of  exhaustion.  For  eight  hours  every 
physical  energy  had  been  tasked  to  its  utmost  en- 
durance, by  such  a  conffict  as  the  world  had  sel- 
dom seen  before.  Twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
were  either  bleeding  upon  the  ground  or  motion- 
less in  death.  He  had  now  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  oppose  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou^ 
sand.  Wellington  during  the  day  had  brought 
up  some  additional  forces  from  his  rear,  and  could 
now  oppose  the  Emperor  with  numbers  three  to 
one. 

The  intelligent  French  soldiers  instantly  per- 
ceived the  desperate  state  of  their  affairs.  But, 
undismayed,  they  stood  firm,  waiting  only  for  the 
command  of  their  Emperor.  The  allied  army  saw 
at  a  glance  its  advantage,  and  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion burst  simultaneously  from  their  lips.  The 
Emperor,  with  that  wonderful  coolness  which 
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never  forsook  him,  promptly  recalled  the  order  for 
a  general  charge,  and  by  a  very  rapid  and  skillful 
series  of  manoeuvres,  as  by  magic,  so  changed  the 
front  of  his  army  as  to  &ee  the  Prussians  advanc- 
ing upon  4us  right,  and  the  lines  of  Wellington 
before  him.  ^ 

Every  thing  depended  now  upon  one  desperate 
charge  by  the  Imperial  Guard,  before  the  Prus- 
sians, trampling  down  their  feeble  and  exhausted 
opponents,  could  blend  their  squadrons  with  the 
battalions  of  Wellington.  The  Emperor  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  devoted  and  invincible 
band,  and  advanced  in  front  of  the  British  lines, 
apparently  intending  hnnself  to  lead  the  charge. 
But  the  officers  of  his  staff  entreated  him  to  re- 
member that  the  safety  of  France  depended  solely 
« upon  him.  Yielding  to  their  solicitations,  he  re- 
signed the  conunand  to  Ney. 

The  scene  now  presented  was  one  of  the  most 
sublime  which  war  has  ever  furnished.  The  Im- 
'  perial  Guard  had  never  yet  moved  but  in  the  path 
of  victory.  As  these  renowned  battaKons,  in 
two  immense  columns,  descended  the  one  emi- 
nence and  ascended  the  ether  to  oppose  their 
bare  bosoms  to  point-blank  discharges  from  bat- 
teries double-shotted  or  loaded  to  the  moszle 
with  grap6,  there  was  a  moment^s  hill  in  the 
storm  of  battle.  Both  armies  gazed  with  awe 
upon  the  scene.  The  destinies  of  Napoleon,  of 
France,  of  Europe  were  suspended  upon  the  issues 
of  a  moment.  The  fate  of  the  worid  trembled  in 
the  balance.  Not  a  drum  beat  the  charge.  Not 
a  bugle  uttered  its  inspiriting  notes.  Not  a  cheer 
escaped  the  lips  of  those  proud,  determined,  in- 
domitable men.  Silently,  sternly,  unflinchingly 
they  strode  on  till  they  arrived  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  batteries  and  bayonets  which  the  genius 
of  Wellington  bad  arrayed  to  meet  them.  There 
was  a  flash  as  of  intensest  lightning  gleaming 
along  the  British  lines.  A  peal  as  of  crashing 
thunder  burst  upon  the  plain.  A  tempest  of  bul- 
lets, shot,  shells,  and  all  the  horrible  missiles  of 
war,  fell  like  hailstones  upon  the  living  mass, 
and  whole  battalions  melted  away  and  were  tram- 
pled in  the  bloody  mire  by  the  still  advancing 
host.  Defiant  of  death,  the  intrepid  Guard,  clos- 
ing up  its  decimated  ranks,  pressed  on,  and  pierced 
the  British  line.  Every  cannon,  every  musket 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear,  was  directed  to 
this  unfaltering  and  terrible  foe.  Ney,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  moments,  had  five  hones  shot 
beneath,  him.  Then, '  with  a  drawn  sabre,  he 
marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Napo- 
leon gazed  with  intense  anxiety  upon  the  progress 
of  this  heroic  band,  till  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
smoke  it  was  lost  to  sight. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Prussians  came  rush- 
ing upon  the  field,  with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, entirely  overpowering  the  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted squadrons  left  to  oppose  them.  A  gust 
of  wind  swept  away  the  smoke,  and  as  the  anx- 
ious eye  of  Napoleon  pierced  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  to  find  his  Guard,  it  had  disappeared.  Al- 
most to  a  man  they  were  weltering  in  blood.  A 
mortal  paleness  overspread  the  cheek  of  the  Em- 


peror. The  French  army  also  saw  that  the  Guard 
was  annihilated.  An  instantanAms  panic  strudL 
every  heart.  With  exultant  shouts  the  army  of 
Blucher  and  of  Wellington  rushed  upon  the  plain, 
and  a  scene  of  horror  ensued  at  which  humanitj 
shudders.  The  banners  of  despotic  Prussia  and 
of  constitutional  England  blended  in  triumph, 
and  intertwined  their  folds  over  that  gory  field, 
where  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  stricken  to 
the  dust.  Blucher  and  Wellington,  with  their 
dripping  swords,  met  with  congratulations  in  the 
midst  of  the  bloody  arena.  Each  claimed  the 
honor  of  the  victory.  Together  they  had  achieved 
it.  Wellington's  troops  were  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  unable  to  follow  the  discomfited  army.  **^  Leave 
the  pursuit  to  me,'*  said  Blucher.  **  I  will  send 
every  man  and  every  horse  after  the  enemy.*' 
He  fulfilled  his  promise  with  a  merciless  energy 
characteristic  of  this  debauched  and  fierce  dragoon . 
No  quarter  was  shown.  The  unarmed  were  cut 
down,  and  even  the  prisoners  were  sabred. 

The  English  soldiers,  as  usual,  were  generous 
and  merciful  in  the  hour  of  victory.  They  dis- 
persed over  the  field  and  carried  refreshments  and 
assistance,  not  only  to  their  own  wounded  coun- 
trymen, but  also  to  their  bleeding  and  dying  foes. 

Napoleon  threw  himself  into  a  small  square, 
which  he  had  kept  as  a  reserve,  and  urged  it  for- 
ward into  the  densest  throngs  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  resolved  to  perish  with  his  Guard.  Cam- 
bronne,  its  brave  commander,  seized  the  reins  of 
the  Emperor's  horse,  and  said  to  him,  in  beseech- 
ing tones,  **Sire,  death  shuns  you.  You  vijil 
but  be  made  a  prisoner."  Napoleon  shook  his 
head,  and  for  a  moment  resisted.  But  then  Lift 
better  judgment  told  him  that  thus  to  throw  away 
his  Ufe  would  be  but  an  act  of  suicide.  With 
tears  filling  his  eyes,  and  grief  overspreading  his 
features,  he  bowed  to  these  heroes,  ready  to  offer 
themselves  up  in  a  bloody  sacrifice.  Faithful 
even  to  death,  with  a  melancholy  cry  they  shout- 
ed, **  Vive  I'Empereurr  These  were  their  last 
words,  their  dying  farewell.  Silent  and  sorrow- 
ful, the  Emperor  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  fatal  field.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey  to  St.  Helena* 

This  one  square,  of  two  battalions,  alone  cov- 
ered the  flight  of  the  army  as  a  gallant  rear-guard. 
The  Prussians  and  the  English  pressed  it  on  three 
sides,  pouring  into  its  bosom  the  most  destructive 
discharges.     Squadrons  of  cavalry  plunged  upon 


*  **  The  ranks  of  the  English,*'  according  to  ihe  state- 
ment of  Blucher,  as  quoted  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  Esq.,  *'  were 
thrown  into  disorder ;  the  Iom  had  been  considerable,  so 
that  the  reserves  had  advanced  into  the  line,  and  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  exceedingly  criti- 
cal. Still  greater  disorder  prevailed  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  army.  The  roads  of  the  forest  of  Soignes  were 
encumbered  by  wagons,  artillery,  and  baggage  deserted 
by  their  drivers ;  while  numerous  bands  of  ftigitives  had 
spread  conlXision  and  afTHght  throughout  Brussels  and 
tbe  neighboring  roads.  Had  not  the  French  successes 
been  interrupted  by  the  march  of  Bulow,  or  if  Marshal 
Grouchy,  as  the  Emperor  had  every  reason  to  hope,  had 
fbllowed  at  the  heels  of  tbe  Prussians,  a  more  glorious 
victory  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  French,  as  it 
has  been  affirmed  on  all  bands  that  not  a  single  man  of 
the  Duke  of  WeUingUm's  srmy  could  have  escsped.*' 
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them,  and  still  they  remained  unbroken.  The 
flying  artillery  was  brought  up,  and  pitilessly 
pierced  the  heroic  band  with  a  storm  of  cannon 
balls.  This  invincible  square,  the  last  fragment 
of  the  Old  Guard,  nerved  by  that  soul  which  its 
Imperial  creator  had  breathed  into  it,  calmly  clos- 
ing up  as  death  thinned  its  ranks,  slowly  and 
defiantly  retired,  arresting  the  flood  of  pursuit. 
General  Carabronne  was  now  bleeding  from  six 
wounds.  But  a  few  scores  of  men,  torn  aqd 
bleeding,  remained  around  him.  The  English 
and  Prussians,  admiring  such  heroism,  and  weary 
of  the  butchery,  suspended  for  a  moment  their 
fire,  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  a  capitu- 


lation. General  Cambronne  returned  the  immor- 
tal reply,  **  The  Guard  dies,  but  never  surren- 
ders r  A  few  more  volleys  of  bullets  from  the 
infantry,  a  few  more  discharges  of  grape-shot 
from  the  artillery,  mowed  them  all  down.  Thus 
perished,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo,  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon.  It  was  the  creation  of  the 
genius  of  the  Emperor ;  he  had  inspired  it  with 
his  own  lofty  spirit ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Emperor 
it  devotedly  refused  to  survive. 

It  was  now  night.  The  awful  clamor  of  battle, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery, the  infuriated  shouts  of  the  pursuing  Prus- 
sians, and  the  shrieks  of  their  victims  as  they 
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were  pierced  by  bayonets  or  cut  dcrwn  by  stbres, 
presented  a  scene  of  brutal,  demoniac  war  which 
the  imagination  even  shrinks  from  contemplating. 
The  bloody  field  of  Waterloo  was  covered  with 
forty  thousand  gory  bodies.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, well-satisfied  with  his  day's  work,  grant- 
ed his  soldiers  repose,  and  left  the  pursuit  to  the 
Prussians.  The  savage  Blucher,  with  his  savage 
band,  all  the  night  long  continued  the  work  of 
death.  The  French  army  was  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  and  nothing  remained  for  Napoleon  but 
to  return  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Paris,  and  en- 
deavor to  raise  new  forces  to  attempt  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  bloody 
deed  by  which  the  Allies  succeeded  in  xjuenching 
the  flame  of  Continental  liberty,  and  in  establish- 
ing over  Europe  Russian  and  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian despotism.  That  England  should  have  aid- 
ed in  this  work,  is  the  darkest  blot  upon  En- 
gland's escutcheon. 

Napoleon  immediately  turned  his  steps  toward 
Paris.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  arrived 
at  Qaatre-Dras.  He  stopped  here  for  an  hour 
to  give  some  directions  respecting  the  retreat,  and 
to  designate  a  rallying-point  for  his  fugitive  bands, 
to  which  he  could  press  forward  reinforcements 
from  Paris,  and  then  hastened  on  to  Charleroi. 
It  was  a  lovely  summer's  night.  The  moon  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  unclouded  and  tranquil  sky.    All 


the  night  long  the  exhausted  Emperor^  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  his  suite,  in  silence  and  an- 
guish urged  on  his  horse,  while  the  thunder  and 
the  tumult  of  the  awful  pursuit  resounded  through 
the  clear  midnight  air  appallingly  behind  him.* 

He  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  early  dawn  of 
the  morning.  Utterly  worn  down  in  body  and 
mind,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch  for  a  few 
moments  of  repose.  But  the  calamity  in  which 
he  was  overwhelmed  was  too  awful  to  admit  of  a 
moment's  slumber.  Several  of  his  followers  came 
in  with  swollen  eyes,  and  haggard  countenances, 
and  clothes  covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  As  Na- 
poleon contemplated  the  melancholy  spectacle, 
and  appreciated  the  enormity  of  the  woe  which 
threatened  France,  he  was  for  a  moment  quite 
unmanned.  Silently  pressing  the  hand  of  his 
friend.  Baron  Fleury,  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
betraying  the  cruel  anguish  with  which  his  hez% 
was  lacerated. 


♦  •'  lie  had  proved,"  says  Baron  Jomini,  "  at  Arctda, 
Eylaa,  Ratisbon,  Arcis,  and  also  at  Waterloo,  that  b« 
was  not  onraid  of  bullets ;  and  bad  he  not  believed  in 
the  resources  of  France,  he  would  have  died  at  the  head 
of  the  remains  of  his  army  ;  he  quitted  them  because  be 
had  not  a  general  of  his  rear-guard  who  could  not  lead 
them  to  Laon  as  well  as  himself,  while  no  one  could  r»> 
place  him  at  the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  stale,  which,  for 
the  insunt,  was  not  at  his  head-quarters,  but  at  the  Tail- 
eries." 
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Again  mounting  his  horse,  he  pressed  rapidly 
on  to  Laon,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  aflemoon.  Here  he  dispatched  various  or- 
ders, and  sent  a  frank  and  honest  bulletin  to 
Paris,  concealing  nothing  of  the  measurelessness 
of  the  calamity.  *'  Here,'*  said  he  to  General 
Druot,  **  is  the  bulletin  of  Waterloo.  I  wish  you 
to  hear  it  read.  If  I  have  omitted  any  essential 
circumstances,  you  will  remind  me  of  them.  It 
Is  not  my  intention  to  conceal  any  thing.  Now, 
as  after  the  affair  of  Moscow,  the  whole  truth 
must  be  disclosed  to  France.  I  might  hav^hrown 
on  Marshal  Ney  the  blame  of  part  of  the  misfor- 
tunes at  Waterloo.  But  the  mischief  is  done. 
No  more  must  be  said." 

After  a  few  hours  of  unrefreshing  and  troubled 
slumber,  the  Emperor  entered  a  carriage,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends  and  a  feeble  escort, 
drove  all  the  day,  and  just  after  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  the  2 1st  arrived  in  Paris.  It  was  a 
dark  and  gloomy  hour.  The  street  lamps  were 
flickering  and  expiring.  With  characteristic  pro- 
priety, instead  of  directing  his  steps  to  the  Tuil- 
eries,  he  modestly  turned  aside  to  the  less  ambi- 
tious palace  of  the  Elysee.  A  few  servants  were 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace  with  glimmering  torches. 
He  was  received  upon  the  steps  by  his  faithful 


friend  Caulaincpurt  Fatigue  and  grief  had  pros- 
trated him  into  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  His 
cheek  was  emaciate  and  pallid,  and  his  dress  dis- 
ordered by  travel.  His  tottering  limbs  could  hard- 
ly support  his  steps,  and  his  head  drooped  upon 
his  shoulder.  Throwing  himself  upon  a  sofa,  he 
exclaimed,  pressing  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 

"  I  am  suffocating  here.  The  army  has  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor.  It  is  grievous  to  think 
that  we  should  have  been  overcome  after  so  many 
heroic  efforts.  My  most  brilliant  victories  do  not 
shed  more  glory  on  the  French  army  than  the  de- 
feat at  Waterloo.  Our  troops  have  not  been  beat- 
en ;  they  have  been  sacrificed,  massacred  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  My  Guard  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  cut  to  pieces  without  asking  for  quar- 
ter ;  but  they  exclaimed  to  me,  '  Withdraw ! 
withdraw  \  You  see  that  death  is  resolved  to 
spare  your  Majesty.'  And  opening  their  ranks, 
my  old  grenadiers  screened  me  from  the  carnage 
by  forming  around  me  a  rampart  of  their  own 
bodies.  My  brave,  my  admirable  Guard  has  been 
destroyed,  and  I  have  not  perished  with  them." 

He  paused,  overcome  by  anguish,  and  heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  and  saying,  ''  I  desire  to  be  alone,'* 
retired  to  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  his  cab- 
inet. 
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A  NATURALIST  AMONG  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS.* 
THERE  are  but  few  portions  of  our  globe  left 
for  the  naturalist  to  explore.  Dr.  Hooker  is 
to  be  esteemed  a  fortunate  man  in  having  had  for 
his  share  the  exploration  of  two  of  these  unknown 
regions.  Many  years  ago  he  accompanied  Sir 
James  Ross  in  his  voyage  of  Antarctic  discovery, 


VALLKT   or  TAMIDB   AMONG    THE   RIMALATAS 


for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  botany  of  those 
sterile  regions.  After  his  return  he  looked  about 
him  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer.  For  a  while  he 
hesitated  between  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas ; 
but  finally  decided  upon  the  latter.  Three  years 
were  spent  by  him  among  these  mountains,  the 
loftiest  upon  the  globe,  and  the  results  of  his  ex> 
plorations  are  embodied  in  a  couple  of  handsome 
volumes,  which  have  been  re> 
ceived  with  great  favor  by  the 
-  _  t^':£  scientific   world.     With  the 

purely  scientific  portions  of 
the  work,  we  do  not  intend 
to  meddle.  But  intermingled 
with  these  are  many  pictures 
of  life  and  manners  which  it 
seems  to  us  can  not  foil  to 
prove  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

The  expedition  was  under- 
taken partly  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  appropriated  a  sum 
of  money  to  aid  in  defraying 
the  expenses,  and  likewise 
furnished  many  other  facili- 
ties for  the  prosecution  of  the 
learned  Doctor's  researches. 
His  attendants  and  assistants 
were  numerous,  amounting 
often  to  fifty  or  sixty  persons. 
We  will  therefore,  for  the  oc- 
casion, appoint  ourselves  as 
honorary  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  accompany  our 
respected  principal  on  his 
travels. 

We  leave  Calcutta  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848.  Our  most  t'irect 
way  would  be  to  ascend  the 
Ganges  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles,  which  would  bring 
us  within  sight  of  the  Hima- 
layan range,  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  leagues.  But  our  natu- 
ralist leader  wishes  to  make  a 
preliminary  exploration  of  a 
tract  lying  far  to  the  west  of 
our  direct  route;  so  we  set 
offoverland.  Public  convey- 
ances are  unknown,  and  we 
travel,  as  every  body  else  does, 
by  a  palkee  or  palanquin.  A 
very  pleasant  and  commodi- 
ous mode  of  journeying  this 
appears  to  one  unaccustomed 
to  it.  The  traveler  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  stretch  him- 
self out  at  lazy  length  in  a 
kind  of  bier,  and  be  borne 
along  upon  men's  shoulders. 
But  a  few  days'  experience  is 
sufficient  to  make  one  long  to 
exchange  the  palkee  for  the 


*  Himalayan  Journals  ;  or.  Notes  ofa  NaturaliRt  in  Bengal,  the  Sikkim  and  Nopaul  Himalayas,  the  Ktiasia  Mount- 
atna,  etc.    By  Joseph  Daltok  Hookss,  M.D.,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
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rudest  vehicle  tagged  over  the  roughest  of  cordu- 
roy roads.  You  travel  chiefly  by  night,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  stage  you  are  awakened  by  your 
bearers  letting  you  down  with  a  jerk ;  and  then, 
'  thrusting  their  flaming  torches  in  your  drowsy 
eyea,  they  ask  imploringly  for  huekihetah — that 
word  so  familiar  to  all  Eastern  travelers.  If  you 
have  made  it  a  point  to  **  remember  the  coach- 
man'* when  bowling  over  the  beautiful  English 
roads,  have  given  "  pour  boire*'  to  French  postill- 
ions, **  Trinkgelt"  to  German  Postknechten,  and 
<'  buona  mana"  to  Italian  vetturini,  you  can  not, 
of  course,  be  hard-hearted  enough  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  petition  of  these  lean  swarthy  fellows 
who  in  their  own  persons  have  acted  the  part 
both  of  coachman  and  horses.  You  set  off  again 
with  a  fresh  relay,  but  somehow  your  new  bear- 
ers can  not  get  rightly  to  work  until  you  have 
been  roused  from  your  uneasy  slumbers,  rubbed 
your  eyes,  and  applied  thn  universal  quickener  to 
their  palms.  Then,  after  all,  you  find  that  there 
are  few  things  more  wearisome  than  tying  hour 
after  houcstretched  out  in  your  low,  narrow  palkee. 
If  the  blinds  are  closed  you  are  stifled  with  the 
heat,  if  they  are  open  you  are  smothered  with  dust. 
You  are  at  times  half  inclined,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  alight  and  change  places  with  one  of  your 
bearers,  convinced  that  any  alteration  in  your  po- 
sition must  be  for  the  better. 

We  pass  numerous  straggling  villages,  or  rath- 
er collections  of  hovels,  nestling  among  mango 
and  fig  trees,  with  feathery  pakns  floating  over 
their  roofs.  Water-tanks  form  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  landscape,  often  white  with  water  lilies. 
As  we  advance  £uther  into  the  hill  country,  we 
enter  a  sterile  tract,  covered  with  stunted  grass. 
We  encounter  travelers  in  numbers;  most  of 
them  are  pilgrims  bound  for  the  sacred  timple 
of  Juggernaut.  The  greater  part  are  on  foot, 
though  here  and  there  we  see  one  of  the  rude 
vehicles  of  the  country,  drawn  by  oxen.  Here  is 
an  old  man  borne  dXang  in  the  arms  of  his  kin- 
dred. He  wishes  to  behold  Juggernaut  before  he 
dies,  and  then  he  will  depart  in  peace.  What  a 
difterent  nunc  dimiUii  is  his  from  that  uttered  by 
the  aged  Simeon  when  he  heki  in  his  withered 
arms  the  Desire  oi  Ages. 

The  Ganges  is  the  great  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  India,  and  we  sec  but  little  merchandise 
upon  our  inland  route.  A  few  wagons  drag  along 
the  cotton  of  the  upper  country ;  it  is  clumsily 
packed  in  rotten  bags,  and  is  hardly  worth  trans- 
porting to  market.  The  most  thriving  branch  oi 
business  seems  to  be  the  traffic  in  the  holy  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  hawked  about  by  wandering  deal- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  visit  the 
purifying  stream.  The  farther  they  recede  from 
the  river,  the  more  precious  and  costly  is  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  when  their  jars  run  low,  what  should 
hinder  them  firoro  replenishing  them  from  any 
other  stream  1  It  would  require  a  nice  analysis 
tp  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit 
article. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  exchanged  our  pal- 
kee for  the  more  magnificent  conveyance  of  an 
elephant.     The  huge  beast  sways  along  with  a 


perpetual  swinging  motion,  which  in  a  few  hours 
becomes  absolutely  distressing,  worse  than  the 
uneasy  jolt  of  camel-riding.  The  mahoutSy  or 
drivers,  it  is  said,  never  reach  an  advanced  age, 
their  life  is  jolted  out  of  them  in  a  few  years. 
They  are  not  unfrequently  aflSicted  with  spinal 
diseases  caused  by  the  perpetual  motion  imparted 
to  the  vertebral  column.  The  huge  black  back 
of  the  animal  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  sun,  till  we 
seem  to  be  sitting  on  a  sheet  of  hot  iron.  He 
has  likewise  an  unpleasant  habit  of  blowing  wa- 
ter over  his  parched  skin,  and  his  rider  not  sel- 
dom comes  in  for  an  untimely  shower-bath  of  very 
questionable  purity.  The  mahout,  seated  upon 
the  animal*s  neck,  guides  him  by  poking  his  toes 
under  one  of  the  great  flapping  ears,  as  he  wishes 
him  to  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left.  He  carries 
a  huge  iron  goad  with  which  to  enforce  obedience. 
With  the  butt  end  he  hammers  away  upon  the 
animal's  head,  with  force  enough  to  crack  a  co- 
coa-nut or  even  the  obdurate  skull  of  a  negro ;  or 
drives  the  pointed  end  through  the  thick  skin 
down  to  the  very  quick,  leaving  great  punctures 
through  which  the  blood  and  yellow  fat  ooze  out 
in  the  broiling  sun,  occasioning  us  some  dis- 
agreeable qualms  till  we  get  used  to  it.  There 
is  one  advantage  which,  however,  goes  far  to 
compensate  for  these  annoyances :  the  height  of 
the  beast  elevates  his  rider  far  above  the  dust. 

One  morning,  just  at  sunrise,  we  behold  a  fine 
conical  mountain  drawn  sharply  up  against  the 
clear  gray  sky.  It  is  the  sacred  hill  of  Paras- 
nath,  so  called  after  one  of  the  Hindoo^  deities 
who  became  incarnate  and  abode  for  a  hundred 
years  at  Benares.  After  his  death  he  was  in- 
terred on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which 
thus  became  a  sacred  spot.  His  worshipers,  the 
"  Jains,"  are  very  numerous ;  their  principal  ob- 
ject of  adoration  being  the  blessed  foot  of  their 
deity.  His  worship  appears  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  judging  from  the  number  and  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  temples.  Beggars,  of 
course,  abound  in  their  neighborhood — the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind,  and  deformed,  but  above  all, 
those  sufiering  from  the  horrible  diseases  of  lep- 
rosy and  elephantiasis. 

We  make  our  way  still  further  into  the  hill  cour- 
try,  where  the  roads  become  almost  impa^sablr. 
Our  luggage  is  hauled  along  upon  bullock  catts, 
behind  which  an  elephant  pushes  with  his  fore- 
head, while  the  oxen  drag  in  front.  At  last  the 
patient  creature's  head  becomes  so  sore  with  push- 
ing that  he  can  push  no  longer,  and  we  are  not 
seldom  sorely  put  to  it  to  advance.  In  the  steep- 
er places  we  fasten  eight  or  ten  oxen  to  a  single 
wagon,  and  at  the  rear  of  each  we  station  a  driver. 
At  a  preconcerted  signal  each  seizes  the  tail  of 
an  ox,  and  gives  it  a  violent  wrench.  The  poor 
beasts  give  a  simultaneous  start,  and  the  wagon 
is  tugged  up  the  crest  of  the  declivity .  Unluckily 
it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  beasts,  in 
his  torture,  breaks  out  of  the  line,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  overturning  the  vehicle.  When  we 
come  to  a  river  which  we  must  cross,  we  skirC 
along  it  till  we  find  a  shallow  place ;  then  pack- 
ing our  baggage  on  our  elephants,  we  get  it 
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over,  our  bullock  carU  getting  across  as  they 
best  can. 

It  is  a  hot,  unpleasant  journey  altogether.  Our 
iikins  peel  with  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
(tphere,  our  nails  crack,  while  all  our  implements 
of  wood  and  tortoise-shell  become  as  brittle  as 
glass,  and  are  fractured  by  the  slightest  blow. 

We  come  upon  the  Ganges  at  Mirzapore,  a 
great  town  with  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Here  is  the  main  establishment  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  poisoners, 
and  murderers  who  until  within  less  than  a  score 
of  years  infested  the  whole  country.  One  of  the 
"  Thugs/*  who  has  been  admitted  as  **  approver,"' 
ur  government  witness,  is  introduced  to  us.  He 
is  as  mild-looking  a  man  as  you  would  wish  to 
meet ;  but  bom  and  bred  to  his  pleasant  profes- 
sion, he  never  thinks  of  looking  upon  i(  as  any 
thing  but  a  perfectly  reputable  one.  The  Doctor, 
who  is  something  of  a  phrenologist,  examines 
his  head,  and  finds  the  organ  of  **  destructiveness"' 
largely  developed.  At  our  request,  the  Thug  lets 
us  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  profession .  He 
takes  off  his  linen  girdle,  and  slipping  it  around 
our  arm,  shows  us  the  peculiar  turn  with  which 
they  strangle  their  victims ;  he  does  this  with  the 
same  self-satisfied  air  with  which  some  "old 
salt'*  will  show  some  intricate  knot  to  a  "  green- 
horn.** We  could  not  help  thinking  that  our 
mild-l.>oking  friend  would  have  been  all  the  bet- 


ter pleased  to  have  been  experimenting  on  our 
necks  instead  of  our  arms.  He  regarded  us  with 
such  a  look  as  quaint  old  Izaak  Walton  might 
have  given  his  writhing  victim  just  as  he  wa^ 
impaling  him  on  his  hook,  **  gently  as  though  \.r 
loved  him."  These  gentle  stranglers  had  favr 
ite  stations  all  through  the  country — lonely  spot*: 
among  the  jungle  where  some  tree  or  well  made 
a  favorite  halting-place  for  travelers.  Here  the*- 
would  encounter  a  stranger,  seat  themselves  cof- 
ily  by  his  side,  enter  into  confidential  discourse 
with  him,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  fatal  cord 
would  be  wound  about  his  neck.  A  vigorous 
pull  or  two,  and  all  is  over.  Of  these  favorite 
stations  there  were  274  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
Oude,  a  territory  170  miles  long  by  100  broad. 
They  looked  upon  these  stations  precisely  as  the 
gentle  Izaak  regarded  some  quiet  reach  of  the 
Thames,  where  he  was  always  reasonably  sure 
of  a  fish  or  two.  During  the  half  score  of  years 
previous  to  1836,  more  than  1600  Thugs  were  ap- 
prehended, of  whom  some  400  were  hanged  and 
twice  as  many  transported.  Their  murders  were 
numbered  by  thousands  every  year ;  how  many 
thousands  no  man  knows.  Ofa  gang  numbering 
a  score,  one  member  confessed  to  having  been  in 
at  the  death  of  931  persons,  while  the  least  emi- 
nent of  his  associates  had  assisted  in  taking  ofl* 
four-and-twenty.  The  victims  were  mostly  trav- 
elers from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  for  whom 
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no  inquiries  were  ever  made.  Major  Sleeman, 
the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Thugs,  states  that  he  was 
for  three  ye^rs  in  charge  of  a  district  which  was 
a  favorite  spot  with  them.  He  supposed  that 
nothing  took  place  there  without  his  hearing  of 
it ;  but  he  subsequently  learned  that  during  that 
time  one  hundred  people  had  been  murdered  and 
buried  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  resi- 
dence. These  **  gentle  Hindoos"  can  upon  oc- 
casion do  very  ferocious  things. 

From  Mirzapore  we  drop  down  the  Ganges, 
past  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  with  its  crumbling 
temples  and  narrow,  filthy  streets.  The  images 
of  the  sacred  bulls  and  the  obscene  symbols  of  the 
Hindoo  faith,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  this  "Athens  of  India." 
Ghazepore,  fifty  miles  further,  is  famous  for  the 
tomb  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  regained  in  India 
the  laurels  he  lost  in  America.  Here  are  the 
celebrated  gardens  of  roses  from  which  is  pro- 
duced the  finest  attar  of  roses.  The  weight  of  a 
half-dollar  of  the  first  quality  of  this  perfume  costs 
fifty  dollars;  to  produce  this  quantity  requires 
twenty  thousand  flowers. 

So  we  float  down  the  sacred  stream.  It  is 
here  four  or  five  miles  broad,  and  is  covered  with 
boats  of  all  forms  and  dimensions,  among  which 
we  now  and  then  see  a  square-built  steamer  pufif- 
ing  along,  tugging  huge  passenger-barges.  Upon 
the  shore  at  frequent  intervals  we  see  the  rotting 
charpoi/y  or  bedstead,  once  occupied  by  some  de- 
votee who  has  been  brought  to  die  upon  the  banks 
of  the  holy  river.  Now  and  then  the  disgusting 
form  of  a  huge  aligator  is  seen  basking  in  the  sun, 
or  a  pariah  dog  making  his  meal  from  a  corpse 
flung  upon  the  silent  shore.  Sundry  annoyances 
try  us  on  board  our  boat.  Flies  and  mosquitoes 
abound  of  course.  Great  spider  webs  as  large  as 
fine  thread  float  in  the  air,  and  when  inhaled  pro- 


duce an  unpleasant  irritation.  Worse  than  all  is 
a  species  of  flying  bug  that  makes  its  way  under 
our  clothing.  Try  to  remove  one  of  them,  and  he 
resents  the  liberty  by  emitting  an  odor  tenfold 
more  nauseous  than  that  of  our  familiar  "board- 
ing-house companion." 

At  Patna  we  stop  to  visit  the  opium  godotms, 
or  stores.  The  production  of  this  drug  in  all  its 
stages  is  a  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company 
No  one  can  cultivate  the  poppy  without  a  special 
license,  and  the  Company  purchase  all  produce 
at  certain  fixed  rates.  The  opium  is  delivered  to* 
collectors,  who  transmit  it  to  Patna,  where  it  is 
prepared  for  market.  The  operation  is  carried  on 
in  a  large  paved  room,  where  the  drug  is  first 
flung  into  great  vats.  The  workmen  are  all  tick- 
eted. Each  has  before  him  a  table  upon  which  is 
a  little  basin  of  opium  and  a  brass  cup.  By  his 
side  is  a  box  of  poppy  leaves.  His  business  is  to 
make  the  drug  up  into  round  balls  of  a  specified 
weight,  for  which  purpose  the  cup  is  used,  and  to 
cover  them  neatly  with  the  leaves.  At  night  he 
deposits  his  balls  in  a  rack  bearing  a  number  cor- 
responding to  his  own.  They  are  then  placed 
separately  in  a  cup  of  clay,  and  conveyed  to  a  dry- 
ing room,  where  they  are  carefully  watched  by 
little  urchins  who  creep  about  among  the  racks. 
Their  special  mission  is  to  keep  away  a  species  of 
weevil,  who  are  as  fond  of  the  sedative  drug  as 
John  Chinaman  himself.  But  as  our  friend  of 
the  pigtail  has  money,  while  the  weevil  has  none, 
he  of  course  gets  the  preference.  In  fact  the  dis- 
tinction goes  further.  John  Bull  shoots  the  China- 
man if  he  does  not  take  the  opium,  and  kills  "the 
weevil  if  he  does.  A  good  workman  makes  thirty 
or  forty  of  these  narcotic  balls  a  day.  During  a 
season  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  balls  are 
manufactured  here  for  the  Chinese  market  alone. 
Great  caip  is  taken  to  prevent  the  smallest  loss  of 
the  drug.    Each  worlunan  undergoes  a  thorough 
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ablution  every  day,  80  as  to  secure  the  opium 
adhering  to  all  parts  of  his  person.  The  water  is 
evaporated,  leaving  the  drug  behind.  The  opium 
for  home  consumption  is  given  out  to  licensed 
dealers,  but  before  it  reaches  the  consumers  it  is 
adulterated  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  parts  of 
foreign  substances  to  one  of  the  pure  gum. 

From  Patna  we  float  down  the  river  for  a  hun- 
dred miles,  past  Monghyr,  the  Birmingham  of 
India,  until  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Cosi  river, 
which  comes  sweeping  directly  down  from  the 
snow-clad  Himalayas,  whither  we  are  bound. 
Here  we  abandon  the  river,  and  take  our  way  by 
palkee,  due  north  for  the  mountains,  whose  white 
summits,  170  miles  distant,  are  visible  low  down 
in  the  horizon. 

In  due  time  we  reach  the  outposts  of  the  great 
Himalayan  range,  which,  clothed  with  verdure, 
spring  grandly  up  from  the  parched  plain.  They 
form  huge  confused  masses  toward  the  north, 
flinging  great  spurs  upon  either  hand  far  out  into 
the  plain.  Between  these  spurs  lie  close,  damp 
valleys,  smothered  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of  a 
tropical  forest.  Torrents  dash  foaming  down  the 
slopes,  their  position  indicated  by  clouds-  of  spray 
floating  above  the  tree  tops.  Far  away  to  the 
south  the  plain  stretches  like  a  sea,  overhung  by 
vapors  wafled  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  hundreds 
of  miles  distant.  These  clouds  discharge  no  moist- 
ture  upon  the  plain ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  flanks  of  the 
hills  than  they  are  condensed, 
and  descend  into  the  valleys  in 
a  perpetual  drizzle ;  or,  still 
more  condensed  by  the  great- 
er cold  of  the  higher  sum- 
mits, they  fall  in  showers  of 
heavy  rain,  which  feeds  the 
torrents  that  rush  down  the 
valleys,  and  And  their  way  to 
the  ocean,  whence  the  waters 
are  again  exhaled,  borne 
across  the  plains,  again  col- 
lected and  conveyed  to  the 
ocean,  in  perpetual  and  gi- 
gantic interchange. 

The  path  winds  through 
ravines  filled  with  dense  jun- 
gle, peopled  with  great  ants 
and  leeches  innumerable,  and 
vocal  with  the  ceaseless  hum 
of  the  shrill  cicado.  Ele- 
phants, tigers,  leopards,  wild 
boars,  and  rhinoceroses  in- 
habit these  jungles,  though  in 
no  great  numbers.  The  paths 
trodden  through  the  forests  by 
the  elephants  are  the  most 
available  roads. 

At  last  our  party  reach  Dor- 
jiling,  in  the  Sikkim  territory, 
a  place  purchased  by  the  En- 
glish Government  as  a  sana- 
tory station  where  the  Euro- 
peans, wasted  by  the  heats 
of  the  low  country,  may  re- 


cruit their  enfeebled  constitutions,  in  a  climata 

bearing  some  likeness  to  that  of  their  native 

land.     It  lies,  at  an  elevation  of  some  7000  feet, 

on  the  sharp  spur  of  a  mountain  whose  wooded 

sides  slope  down  to  the  river  bottoms  on  either 

hand.     Here  is  presented  the  most  magnificent 

mountain  prpspect  in  the  world.    A  fourth  of  the 

whole  circuit  of  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  a  line 

of  perpetual  snow.     Peak  after  peak  flings  its 

great  summit  up  into  the  air,  to  an  elevation  of 

more  than  five  miles,  ^  Central,  and  supreme  over 

all,  at  a  distance  of  five-and-forty  miles,  towers 

Kinchin-junga,  the  lofliest  mountain  on  the  globe. 

Its  white  summit  reaches  nearer  the  moon  by  five 

hundred  feet  than  any  other  spot  upon  which 

I  the  sun  shines.   It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  higher 

I  than  Mont  Blanc,  *'  the  monarch  of  hills  :'*  eight 

thousand  feet  higher  than  the  foot  of  man  or  beast 

'  has  ever  climbed,  or  than  the  strong  pinions  of 

I  the  condor  havd  ever  home  him  through  the  thin 

'  atmosphere. 

At  Dorjiling  our  naturalist  spent  the  months  of 
the  rainy  season,  busily  engaged  in  collecting  and 
preserving  his  specimens  in  natural  history.  We 
leave  him  to  his  chosen  tasks,  and  occupy  our- 
selves with  studying  the  new  forms  of  social  life 
that  present  themselves  in  this  wild  region. 

Foremost  among  the  population  are  the  Lep- 
chas,  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  mountains,  a 
quiet,  peaceable,  diminutive  race.     They  have  a 
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dim  tradition  of  the  deluge,  from  which  they  say 
a  couple  of  their  ancestors  managed  to  save  them- 
selves by  climbing  one  of  the  lofty  peaks  in  their 
country.  A  few  himdred  years  ago  they  were 
▼isited  by  missionaries  from  Thibet,  who  convert- 
ed them  to  Boodhism,  taught  them  to  plait  their 
hair  into  pigtails,  and  sundry  other  things  equally 
edifying.  They  are  wonderfully  patient  and  good- 
hunored,  remarkably  honest  and  trustworthy,  but 
greatly  given  to  laziness,  and  abominably  filthy 
m  their  persons.  **  In  this  rainy  climate,"  re- 
marks the  Doctor  very  philosophically,  "  they  are 
supportable  out  of  doors."  They  are  fond  of  or- 
naments, which  together  with  their  pigtails  con- 
stitute the  joy  and  pride  of  their  lives.  The  most 
delicate  compliment  which  a  Lepcha  damsel  can 
pay  to  one  of  her  male  friends  is  to  steal  up  softly 
behind  him,  unplait  his  long  queue,  smooth  out  its 
tangled  hairs,  free  it  from  a  portion  of  its  swarm- 
ing inhabitants,  and  braid  it  again  into  a  nice  plait 
As  their  pigtails  constitute  the  main  feature  of 
their  personal  attractions,  the  fairer  sex  are  en- 
dowed with  a  double  portion,  wearing  two  tails, 
instead  of  the  single  one  with  which  their  mascu- 
line companions  content  themselves.  They  have 
one  inexcusable  habit ;  this  is,  that  as  they  grow 
old  they  become  most  intolerably  ugly. 

The  dress  of  the  Lepchas  consists  in  ^at  part 
of  a  single  wide  garment  wrapped  loosely  about 
the  body.  This  is  for  ordinary  weather ;  in  the 
winter  they  add  an  outer  garment  with  sleeves. 
They  usually  go  bareheaded ;  but  when  the  Lep- 
cha assumes  a  hat  it  is  of  dimensions  ample  enough 
to  make  full  amends  for  the  unfrequency  of  its  use. 
Its  broad  brim  of  bamboo-leaves  answers  a  capital 
purpose  as  an  umbrella  in  rainy  weather,  at  which 
season  indeed  it  is  generally  worn.  The  males 
carry  a  long  heavy  knife  in  their  girdles,  which 
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they  use,  however,  for  no  offensive  purposes.  It 
is  called  **  ban,"  and  serves,  nevertheless,  a  vari- 
ety of  useful  purposes,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  plow,  tooth-pick,  table-knife,  ham- 
mer, ahd  hatchet.  They  also  carry  a  bow  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  and  a  quiver  full  of  poison- 
ed arrows.  As  for  food,  it  would  be  difficult  to . 
point  out  any  thing  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom  which  they  do  not  eat.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  them,  from  a  mushroom  to  an  elephant, 
though  rice  is  the  staple  article  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption. They  are  capital  woodsmen,  and  are 
invaluable  as  assistants  to  the  tourist.  Two  or 
three  of  them,  with  no  other  implement  than  their 
knives,  will  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  hours 
knock  up  a  very  comfortable  hut,  having  a  water- 
tight roof  of  bamboo  thatch,  a  table,  bedstead, 
and  seats.  Their  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion are  rather  cloudy.  They  believe  most  devoutly 
in  spirits,  both  good  and  bad :  but  as  the  former 
class  are  sure  to  do  them  no  harm,  they  pay  little 
heed  to  them ;  but  are  very  anxious  to  keep  or 
good  terms  with  the  evil  ones.  Though  they  are 
but  half-converted  Boodhists,  after  all,  they  man- 
ifest the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Lamas  or 
priests  of  Boodh,  while  they  also  maintain  in 
comfort  their  own  native  priests,  half  mounte- 
banks and  half 'Sorcerers,  who  go  about  the  coun- 
try in  harlequin  attire,  blessing,  cursing,  beggnig, 
carrying  messages,  and  performing  all  the  small 
offices  and  petty  knaveries  pertaining  to  their 
wandering  way  of  life.  They  sometimes  carry 
on  a  petty  traffic  in  addition  to  their  legitimate 
professional  avocations.  One  whom  we  encoun- 
tered dealt  in  teapots  of  red  clay,  sheep,  and 
puppies. 

It  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  procure  permission 
to  travel  through  these  mountains.    The  country 
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WARDBBIRO  FBIBST. 

IB  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  the 
Rajah  of  Sikkim  being  merely  one  of  the  petty 
protected  princes.  But  our  naturalist  was  backed 
tip  by  strong  influences,  and  after  having  exhaust- 
ed the  botany  of  the  region  about  Dorjiling,  we 
fooeeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  a  journey 
among  the  mountain  passes  to  the  frontiers  of 
Thibet.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  lasted  for 
three  months,  and  in  the  course  of  it  we  skirted 
the  base  of  the  great  Kinchin-junga.  The  pre- 
parations for  this  expedition  were  no  trifling 
aflUr.  The  whole  party  consisted  of  fifly-six 
persons.  There  was  a  guard  of  Nepaulese  sol- 
diers, bearers  for  tents,  books,  provisions,  papers, 
and  a  host  of  those  nuscellaneous  functionaries 
inseparable  from  Indian  life. 

We  set  out  late  in  October  upon  this  tour. 
We  have  by  this  time  got  bravely  over  the  neces- 
sity of  a  palkee  and  bearers,  and  find  ourselves 
abundantly  able  to  climb  the  mountains  and  thread 
the  ravines,  loaded  with  knife,  dagger,  and  a  mul 
tiplicity  of  scientific  instruments.  The  routine 
of  a  day's  journey  is  as  follows.  By  10  o'clock 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp  has  been  ex- 
plored, breakfast  concluded,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  day's  march  completed.  The  whole  party 
now  set  out  and  travel  until  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  word  is  given  to  halt 
for  the  night.  A  few  blankets  spread  over  poles 
enclose  a  space  six  or  eight  feet  in  length  by  four 
or  five  broad,  constituting  the  study,  for  the  time 


stadoT  bamboo.  A  candle  i 
shade,  to  keep  off  the  inseets 
flame  firoai  the  wind,  aflotds  Gighi  hj  wfaick  w 
write  up  the  joamal  and  notes  of  tlie  day.  MeB»- 
whfle  the  attendants  are  piepaiing  the  Samm 
under  the  shade  of  some  tree  or  totk.  Fatigne 
and  a  hot  dmnsr — even  though  none  of  the  beat 
— are  capital  opiates,  and  sleep  ooaaes  witho^ 
being  snnunooed. 

The  Tegetataon  presents  a  conuningfaig  of  thn 
prodoctioDS  of  teoiperate  and  tropical  riimatra 
Oranges  and  maize,  the  broad-leaiDd  banana  and 
purple  buckwheat,  sugar  cane  and  bailey,  groar 
in  dose  juxtaposition.  One  of  the  most  serviea- 
able  plants  of  the  Himalayas  is  the  hambwn 
There  is  no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  the  £Sa^ 
ent  spedes  are  applied.  The  young  shoots  of 
one  kind  are  eaten  as  salad;  the  seeds  of  another 
supply  a  substitute  lor  bread,  and  when  feimoit- 
ed  produce  a  slightly  intoxicating  drink,  whidi 
constitutes  the  fevorite  '*  tipple"  of  the  country; 
while  its  broad  leaves  furnish  the  material  of  a 
water-tight  thatch.  Cot  into  splints  it  famisbea 
the  means  of  constructing  tables  and  furniture. 
Another  spedes  grows  in  the  form  of  long  rop^ 
like  cables,  from  which  are  formed  the  slight  sus- 
pension bridges  which  span  the  foaming  toncnta- 
that  come  dashing  down  the  ravines.  Two  of 
these  canes  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
their  extremities  firmly  lashed  to  the  rocks  or 
trees  on  dther  bank.  Loops  of  slender  vines  are 
suspended  from  these,  answering  the  purpose  of 
chains  to  uphold  the  roadway,  which  consists 
merely  of  one  or  sometimes  two  canes.  A  En- 
ropean  needs  steady  nerves  to  enable  him  to 
traverse  one  of  these  swaying  structures,  over 
which  the  agile  Lepcha  walks  steadily  bearing  a 
load  of  a  hundred  and  a  half  Climbing  and 
parasitical  plants  abound  in  the  dark  valleys. 
Some  coil  serpent-like  around  the  trees,  smother- 
ing them  in  their  close  embrace ;  while  others 
throw  out  aerial  roots  like  the  arms  of  a  huge 
centipede,  with  which  they  grasp  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  thus  climb  to  their  very  tops.  At 
first  sight  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  one  of 
these  parasites  is  any  thing  other  than  some  huge 
reptile  making  its  way  up  the  tree. 

Advancing  further  among  the  mountains,  the 
character  of  the  population  gradually  changes. 
The  diminutive  Lepchas  are  replaced  by  the  Thi- 
betans, a  dark,  square-built,  muscular  race  of 
men,  with  broad  Mongolian  faces,  wide  mouths, 
flat  noses,  high  cheek  bones,  low  foreheads,  and 
little  twinkling  eyes  with  the  exterior  comers 
turned  upward.  Every  vestige  of  hair  is  care- 
fully removed  from  their  faces  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  which  form  a  part  of  their  equipment 
as  indispensable  as  a  pair  of  razors  to  a  Euro- 
pean traveler  before  the  advent  of  the  mustache 
movement.  Their  natural  color  is  scarcely  darker 
than  our  own,  but  filth,  smoke,  and  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  most  rigorous  climate  upon  the 
globe  Boon  efifaces  every  vestige  of  their  rosy 
complexion.    They  wear  loose  blanket  robes  girt 
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about  the  waist  with  a  leathern  belt,  which  serves 
as  a  repository  for  (heir  pipes  made  of  iron  or 
brass,  their  tobacco-pouch,  knife,  chop-sticks, 
tinder  box,  tweezers,  and  sundry  other  imple- 
ments. They  are  vastly  good-humored,  and 
when  parties  of  them  encounter  upon  the  road, 
they  go  through  a  succession  of  ceremonious  sa- 
lutes which  one  can  never  see  without  an  ex- 
plosion of  inextinguishable  laughter.  The  cer- 
emony begins  by  each  running  the  tongue  to  its 
full  extent  from  his  leathery  jaws ;  then  comes 
a  profusion  of  nods  and  grins,  expressive  of  the 
height  of  amity  and  good- will;  and  the  perform- 
ance closei^y  each  party  scratching  his  ear. 
They  haveVamed  that  this  fashion  of  saluta- 
tion strikes  strangers  as  somewhat  ludicrous ;  and 
when  they  encounter  them  the  mode  of  greet- 
ing undergoes  a  variation.  First  they  bring  the 
hand  up  to  the  eye,  then  prostrate  themselves 
to  the  earth,  bumping  the  forehead  three  times 
upon  the  ground ;  when  they  rise  from  this  pos- 
ture of  humiliation  they  invariably  put  in  a  claim 
for  bucksheesh,  which  is  always  most  acceptable 
when  presented  in  the  shape  of  tobacco  or  snufT  ' 
These  Thibetans  are  employed  in  convejring ! 
•alt  from  the  mines  in  Thibet,  on  the  northern  ' 


side  of  the  great  Himalayan 
range,  to  supply  the  countries 
to  the  south.  To  convey  this 
almost  every  animal  larger  than 
a  cat  is  pressed  into  service. 
A  salt  caravan  presents  a  mot- 
ley spectacle.  In  the  van  comes 
a  man  or  woman  driving  a  silky 
haired  yak^  the  small  buffalo  of 
the  mountains,  grunting  along 
under  a  load  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  salt,  besides 
pots,  pans,  kettles,  and  para- 
phernalia of  all  sorts,  with  a 
rosy  infant  nestled  somewhere 
in  the  load,  sucking  away  at  a 
lump  of  cheese  curd.  Then 
follow  a  long  file  of  sheep  and 
goats,  each  with  a  bag  or  two 
of  salt  on  its  back.  After  these 
comes  a  huge  black  mastiff,  of 
a  breed  peculiar  to  the  mount- 
ains, with  a  head  like  Socra- 
tes, a  great  bushy  tail  sweep- 
ing grandly  over  his  back*  and 
a  gay  collar  around  his  neck. 
He  looks  like  the  lord  of  the 
caravan,  but,  like  all  the  rest,  he 
bears  his  load  of  the  precious 
commodity;  by  day  he  acts 
as  carrier,  and  officiates  as  a 
watch-dog  by  night.  The  rear 
is  brought  up  by  a  group  of 
children,  laughing  and  chatting 
together  as  they  clamber  along 
the  mountain  passes ;  the  very 
youngest  of  them  who  is  able 
to  walk  alone  bearing  a  bag  of 
salt. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  conveyingevery  pound 
of  salt  which  finds  its  way  over  these  mountains. 
Before  re'aching  the  first  village  on  the  southern 
side,  it  must  mike  a  circuit  of  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance around  the  great  peak  of  Kinchin-junga.  It 
is  evident  that  the  most  direct  route  is  that  which 
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keeps  nearest  to  the  summit ;  avoiding  the  de- 
scent of  the  valleys  which  radiate  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  actual  distance  traveled  is  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  to  accom- 
plish this  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  must 
be  traversed,  involving  an  amount  of  labor  which 
would  accomplish  at  least  tvrice  as  far  over  toler- 
able roads.  So  that  in  effect  the  salt  is  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  men  and  animals  a  distance  of 
fully  three  hundred  miles  before  reaching  the 
nearest  point  of  the  country  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed. This  occilpies  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  ten  days,  making  no  allowance  for 
any  interval  of  rest.  After  the  first  day  the  path 
in  no  case  descends  lower  than  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  least  four  passes  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow  are  to  be  traversed,  all 
of  which  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than  15,000 
feet,  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  while 
one,  the  Kanglachen  Pass,  is  16,500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Perhaps  no  better  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which  Nature  has  here 
wrought,  tha]i  by  comparing  the  Himalayas  with 
the  Alps.  The  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be 
accomplished  in  four  days,  while  at  least  a  month 
must  be  occupied  in  making  that  of  Kinchin- 
junga. 

By  way  of  specimen  of  life  in  the  Himalayas, 
let  us  look  at  one  of  the  villages  of  the  mountains. 
It  shall  be  that  of  Wallanchoon,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nepaul.  It  stands  ten  thousand  feet  and  more 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  say  half  a  mile  above 
the  convent  of  Saint  Bernard.  The  few  trees 
which  find  rooting  upon  the  steep  mountain  sides 
look  gaunt  and  haggard ;  long  streamers  of  lichen, 
bleached  by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  float  from 
the  naked  branches.  The  village  lies  in  a  plain 
Aown  over  with  hugeJboolden  that  have  from  age' 


to  age  been  loosened  fW>m  the  heights  around. 
The  houses  creep  up  the  mountain  side.  They 
are  gayly  painted  and  ornamented  with  poles, 
from  which  streamers  float  in  the  sharp  mount- 
ain breeze.  You  might  almost  suppose  that  a 
fleet  of  Noah's  arks,  as  that  vessel  is  represented 
in  old  Dutch  Bibles,  had  somehow  got  stranded 
among  the  mountains.  The  buildings  are  formed 
of  pine  planks  set  upright,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  compost.  The  roofs  are  low  pitched, 
covered  with  shingles,  loaded  with  large  stones 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  away.  A  narrow  slit, 
closed  with  a  shutter,  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
window.  As  we  pass  through  the  narrow  streets 
groups  of  swarthy,  blear-eyed  Thibetans  salute 
us  with  their  deferential  kotowing.  By  way  of 
public  buildings  there  are  a  number  of  manis, 
square-roofed  temples  containing  rows  of  praying 
cylinders,  five  or  six  feet  high,  gaudily  painted, 
some  turned  by  hand,  others  by  water;  and  men- 
dongty  blank  walls,  upon  which  are  painted  the 
universal  Bhoodist  formula,  Om  Mani  Padmi 
am — '*  Hail  to  him  of  the  lotus  flower  and  the 
jewel." 

High  above  the  level  of  the  dwellings  a  long 
low  convent  building  sits  perched.  Few  things 
are  more  noticeable  than  the  frequency  of  tem* 
pies  and  monasteries  all  through  the  mountuns. 
The  principal  establishment  is  at  Tassiding,  upon 
a  spur  which  shoots  down  from  the  flanks  of 
Kinchin-junga.  Here  are  three  temples,  with 
the  corresponding  houses  for  the  Lamas.  They 
are  singular-looking  structures,  built  of  huge 
stones,  the  walls  sloping  upward  from  their  bauw 
upon  the  outside,  though  they  are  perpendicular 
within.  The  roof  is  low  and  thiddy  thatched, 
projecting  eight  or  ten  feet  beyond  the  walls.  A 
ladder  upon  the  outside  gives  access  to  a  small 
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j^arret  under  the  roof,  inhabited  by  the  attendant 
monks.  Passing  through  the  outer  door,  we 
enter  a  vestibule  in  which  are  tall  praying  ma- 
chines, which  are  kept  continually  turning,  and 
the  quantity  of  prayer  and  supplication  thus 
ground  out  is  astonishing.  From  this  vestibule 
the  main  body  of  the  temple  is  entered  by  folding 
doors  studded  with  copper  bosses.  The  walls 
and  floor  are  plastered  over  with  clay,  upon 
which  are  depicted  allegorical  representations  of 
Boodh,  and  various  other  figures.  The  pillars 
and  cross  beams  are  ornamented  with  brilliant 
colors,  vermilion,  green,  gold,  and  azure,  disposed 
in  masses  of  color,  with  slender  streaks  of  white 
between.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
colors,  particularly  in  separating  the  heavier 
masses  of  color,  they  have  in  a  measure  antici- 
pated those  principles  of  decorative  art  adopted 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London. 

The  altars  and  images  are  placed  opposite  the 
entrance.  The  chief  image  is  placed  behind  the 
altar,  und^r  a  canopy.  He  is  represented  sitting 
crOss-legged,  with  the  left  heel  elevated,  the  cor- 
responding hand  resting  on  the  thigh.  In  this 
hand  he  holds  the  padmij  or  sacr^  lotus  and 
jewel.  The  right  hand  is  either  raised  in  bene- 
diction, or  holds 'the  dorje,  or  thunderbolt.  On 
either  side  of  him  are  arranged  the  lesser  divini- 
ties and  saints,  male  and  female.  In  portraying 
the  aspect  of  the  divinities,  the  aim  of  the  artist 
seems  to  have  been  to  represent  them  with  an  air 
of  calm  and  serene  contemplation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Boodhists  are  not  idolaters.  The  images 
are  not  idols ;  they  are  objects  of  reverence,  not 
of  adoration.  In  theory  at  least,  no  image  is  any 
thing  more  than  the  symbol  of  the  being  in  whose 
honor  it  is  erected ;  a  token  to  remind  the  wor- 


shipers of  the  holy  person  to  whom  alone  the 
adoration  is  given. 

One  must  be  cold  and  unimaginative  if  hie 
deepest  emotions  are  not  stirred  when  standing  , 
among  the  memorials  of  a  faith  which  counts 
more  votaries  than  any  other  upon  the  globe. 
Turn  which  way  you  will  the  eye  is  met  by  some 
beautiful  specimen  of  carving  or  coloring.  The 
dim  light  which  finds  its  way  through  the  narrow 
windows  pierced  in  the  thick  walls  subdues  into 
harmony  much  that  would  seem  harsh  and  glar- 
ing if  beheld  under  a  stronger  light.  Incense  and 
sweet-smelling  herbs,  burned  by  the  priests  on  en- 
tering, add  no  little  to  the  general  eifect,  harmo- 
nizing with  the  grave  and  decorous  deportment  of 
the  worshipers.  In  some  respects  the  Lamas 
have  engrafted  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  religion 
of  the  mountains  upon  the  purer  and  more  spirit- 
ual doctrines  of  Boodhism.  Perhaps  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  instinctive  feelings  of  the  people, 
they  still  make  offerings  and  present  suppUcations 
to  the  spirits  who  preside  over  Kinchin-junga  and 
his  giant  brotherhood  of  peaks.  And  in  the  sol- 
emn presence  of  those  great  summits  which  rise 
in  perpetual  solitude,  as  inaccessible  to  any  living 
thing  of  earth  as  are  the  cahn  stars,  it  is  ohnost 
impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  sympathy  with  the 
belief  that  peoples  them  with  beings  of  a  higher 
order  than  ourselves,  whose  serene  existence 
knows  none  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  dis 
turb  our  mortal  life.  Though  we  can  not  em- 
brace we  must  yet  sympathize  with  these  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion. 

In  the  temple  worship  there  are  few  or  no  traces 
of  this  admixture  of  foreign  elements.  As  you 
enter  you  see  a  group  of  Lamas  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  benches  running  along  the  side  of 
the  apartment.    One,  with  £ger  uprufed  in  the 
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attitadfi  of  enforcing  attention,  is  reading  aloud 
from  some  sacred  book.  After  a  while  all  join  in 
chanting  a  hjmn,  while  the  attendant  boys  beat 
the  gongs  uid  cymbals,  blow  the  conches  and 
thigh-bone  trampets,  and  wheel  the  manw,  every 
i^roke  of  whose  tinkling  bells  announces  that  the 
supplications  of  the  audience  have  again  ascended 
to  the  deity. 

The  sacred  implements  in  these  temples  are 
corioos  enough.  First  in  importance  is  the  rnanf. 
Of  praying  ^nachine.  It  is  a  cylinder  of  leather, 
of  any  sise  op  to  that  of  a  large  barrel  or  even 


SACBBD  IMPLBMBNT8,    IN   BOODHIST   TBMPLB8. 

hogsheadf  placed  vertically  upon  an  axis,  so  that 
it  may  revolve  with  fecility.  It  is  often  painted  in 
brilliant  colors,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  universal 
Om  Maui  Padmi  om.  Written  prayers  are  depos- 
ited within  this  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
by  pulling  a  string  attached  to  a  crank.  An  iron 
»nn  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  cylinder  strikes 
a  small  bell  at  each  revolution,  and  any  one  who 
palls  the  string  properiy  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
peated all  the  prayers  contained  in  the  cylinder  at 
every  stroke  of  the  bell.  Some  of  these  machines 
are  pot  in  motion  by  water-power,  and  thus  turn 


out  an  amount  o(  supplication  too  great  to  be 
easily  estimated.  There  is  another  kind  home  in 
the  hand,  which  can  be  made  to  revolve  by  a  very 
slight  movement  of  the  owner.  These  are  asaal- 
ly  carried  about  by  the  vrandering  priests,  half 
mountebank,  half  Lama,  and  whole  beggar,  who 
perambulate  the  country,  managing  to  pick  up  a 
very  comfortable  subsistence,  though  they  not  un- 
frequently  present  a  very  dilapidated  appearance 
in  the  matter  of  clothing.  If  these  cylhiders  do 
their  work  in  a  satisfictory  manner — and  those 
who  use  them  have  no  doubts  on  that  score — ne 
labor-saving  machine 
ever  invented  can  be- 
gin to  compare  with 
them.  What  is  a  sew- 
ing machine  that  makes 
a  thousand  stitches  a 
minute,  a  printing  ma- 
chine that  throws  off 
twenty  thousand  sheets 
in  an  hour,  compered 
with  an  instrument 
which  repeats  all  the 
supplications  in  the 
prayer-book  as  often  aa 
a  cylinder  can  be  made 
to  revolve  on  its  axis ! 
The  implement  next 
in  importance  to  the 
mani  is  the  trumpet, 
made  of  a  human 
thigh  bone,  perforated 
through  both  condyles. 
These  are  often  handsomely  mounted  and  decor 
ated  with  silver.  There  is  some  peculiar  sanctity 
attached  to  the  bones  of  a  Lama  which  is  held  to 
give  a  special  efficacy  to  the  trumpets  manu&ctured 
from  them.  It  can  not  fall  to  be  vastly  consolatory  • 
to  these  holy  men  to  reflect  that  not  only  are  their 
throats  exercised  in  performing  the  sacred  offices 
while  they  are  living,  but  for  generations  after  they 
are  dead  their  bones  will  still  continue  to  enact 
an  important  part  in  divine  worship.  We  have  heard 
of  enthusiastic  devotees  of  science  who  derived 
great  pleamire  from  the  hope  that  after  their  dea^ 
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their  bodies  might  subserve  the  cause  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  by  finding  their  way  to  the 
dissecting  room ;  and  that  many  a  lesson  upon  an- 
atomy would  be  illustrated  by  mean^  of  their 
skeletons  in  a  lecture-room.  This  is  doubtless 
a  noble  function  for  one*s  body  to  perform,  but  it 
hardly  equals  Ihat  to  which  any  Lituna  may  rea- 
sonably hope  his  thigh-bones  may  attain.  Nor 
is  this  honor  exclusively 
destined  for  the  Lamas. 
Bones  of  unusual  size  are 
in  great  demand.  Any 
man  who  chances  to  be 
gifted  with  limbs  of  ex- 
traordinary length  may 
hope  to  attain  this  pre- 
eminence. In  &ct,  in  a 
country  where  saints  are 
more  common  than  giants, 
an  inch  or  two  in  the 
length  of  a  bone  will  coun- 
terbalance a  number  of  de- 
grees of  sanctity.  The 
first  European  who  died  at 
Doijiling  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary stature,  and  it 
is  confidently  affirmed  that 
.his  body  was  dug  up  by 
some  enthusiastic  resur- 
rectionists, for  the  sake  of 
converting  his  thigh-bones 
into  trumpets. 

In  addition  to  the  manis 
and  trumpets,  the  principal 
implements  of  worship 
found  in  the  Boodhist  tem- 
ples are  the  dorjej  or  dou- 
ble thunderbolt  —  which 
the  Lamas  use  much  as 
the  Catholic  priests  do 
the  cross — bells,  cymbals, 
gongs,  conch-shells,  and 
brazen  cups.  These  lat- 
ter are  perhaps  hitended 
to  represent  the  sacred  lo- 
tos, which  bears  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  Boodhist  my- 
thology. 

Some  of  the  temples  are  very  humble  edifices, 
consisting  merely  of  a  building  of  a  single  room, 
with  sliding  shutters  over  the  window-slits,  fur- 
nished in  a  rude  manner ;  but  the  implements  of 
worship  correspond  in  general  to  those  found  in 
temples  of  more  pretension,  though  of  smaller 
size  and  cheaper  construction.  Even  in  these 
there  are  not  unfrequently  implements  of  no  little 
beauty,  and  the  worship  is  performed  with  as  much 
apparent  earnestness  and  solemnity  as  in  the 
larger  structures.  The  most  singular  religious 
structures  are  the  praying-mills  which  occur  at 
intervals  along  the  courses  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. They  consist  simply  of  a  slight  hut  built 
over  the  stream,  large  enough  to  contain  a  mani. 
The  shaft  descends  through  the  floor,  and  being 
provided  with  floats  at  the  lower  extremity,  dip- 
ping into  the  water,  the  cylinder  is  kept  in  con- 


stant motion,  praying  away  night  and  day  on  its 
own  account,  or  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may 
concern. 

Besides  these  religious  edifices,  in  traversing 
the  steep  mountain  paths  we  frequently  encoun- 
ter rude  memorials,  consisting  merely  of  a  pile 
of  stones,  from  which  projects  a  stafiT  ornamented 
with  a  streamer.     The  Lepchas  never  pass  thesf 
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without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  go  through  with 
their  devotions.  They  walk  slowly  around  them 
three  times,  always  from  left  to  right,  repeating 
the  mystical  Om  padmi ;  then  pause  with  heads 
bowed  and  pigtails  streaming  behind,  apparently 
repeating  their  prayers  ;  and  conclude  the  cere- 
mony by,  making  a  votive  offering  of  three  pine 
cones.  The  ceremony  concluded,  they  walk  off, 
smirking,  grinning,  nodding,  tfnd  elevating  the 
comers  of  their  eyes,  in  the  joyful  consciousness 
of  having  performed  their  religious  duties  in  the 
most  editing  and  satisfactory  manner. 

During  our  naturalist^s  joumeyings  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim.  The  reader  must 
not  imagine  that  the  ceremony  was  very  pomp- 
ous or  imposing ;  for  the  country  is  very  smaN 
and  thinly  inhabited.  Still  there  are  formalities 
to  be  observed  eveiy  where  in  approaching  royal 
personages ;  and  as  constant  botuiizing  and  geo- 
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logizbig  in  all  aorU  of  rough  places  had  reduced 
the  shooting-jacket  which  he  wore  to  a  stat^  of 
woeful  dilapidation,  the  Doctor  was  obliged  to 
borrow  a  coat  for  the  reception.  He  likewise 
.  furnished  himself  with  a  quantity  of  red  cloth 
and  beads  by  way  of  presents,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  royalty.  The  audience-room 
was  merely  a  shed,  some  twenty  feet  in  length, 
made  of  bamboos,  and  wattled  up  at  the  sides. 
The  royal  body-guard  just  then  on  duty  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  soldiers  in  red  jackets,  with  bows 
slung  over  their  shoulders.     His  Majesty,  how- 


SIKKIM   SOLDIEBS. 

ever,  possesses  a  few  Sepoys  armed  with  mus- 
kets. As  they  entered  the  audience-chamber, 
they  4aw  a  score  or  so  of  the  Rajah's  relatives — 
the  royal  family,  in  &ct — drai^  up  on  each  side 
of  the  apartment.  At  the  further  end  was  a 
wicker  platform  covered  with  purple  silk,  em- 
broidered in  white  and  gold ;  above  this  was  a 
tattered  blwe  canopy.  This  platform  was  the 
throne,  and  upon  it  was  sedted  cross-legged  an 
insignificant,  funny-looking  old  fellow,  whose  lit- 
tle angular  eyes  winked  and  twinkled  like  stars 
in  a  cold  night.  He  wore  a  robe  of  yellow  silk, 
and  had  upon  his  head  a  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  hat  of  pink  riilk,  covered  with  tassels  of 
silken  floss.  The  wearer  6f  this  very  juvenile 
costume  had  apparently  passed  man's  allotted 
three-score  years  and  ten,  without  having  picked 
up  much  wisdom  by  the  way.  He  was  a  great 
Mint,  and  quite  above  attending  to  any  sublunary 
business,  but  kept  himself,  in  q.  state  of  serene 
self-contemplation ;  and,  as  his  subjects  believed, 
was  quite  prepared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  divine 
essence  of  Boodh.  They  thought  that  he  was 
something  quite  out  of  Uie  common  wfty,  who 
could  not  think  of  doing  so  common-place  and  vul- 


gar an  action  as  dying ;  but  some  day,  when  Iw 
had  become  tired  of  his  earthly  tabernacle  and 
pink  hat,  would  just  shift  them  both,  and  reap- 
pear somewhere  else,  in  a  new  body  and  a  fresh 
hat  to  match. 

In  the  mean  while,  like  many  another  sainted 
sovereign — such  for  instance  as  the  '*  royal  mar- 
tyr" Charies  I.  of  England,  and  Saint  Louis  XYI. 
of  France— he  had  suffered  his  dominions  to  fid] 
into  a  rather  bad  way.  He  had  by  way  of  Dewan , 
or  Prime  Minister,  a  certain  Thibetan,  who  con- 
trived to  display  upon  the  limited  stage  to  which 
he  was  restricted  ail 
the  vices  proper  to  a 
royal  &vorite.  As  a 
natural  consequence, 
he  was  thoroughly  de- 
tested, and  the  court 
of  Tumlong  became 
the  scene  of  intrigues 
as  busy  as  those  of 
Paris  or  Vienna. 

It  was  a  great  point 
with  the  Dewan  to 
prevent  any  interview 
between  the  Rajah  and 
the  English  Resident 
at  Doijiling.  When, 
after  a  while*  the  in- 
terview was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  a  little 
town  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  whidi 
formed  the  boundary 
between  the  dominions 
of  the  Rajah  and  the 
acquisitions  of  his  Eu- 
ropean neighbors,  the 
Minister  tried  every 
means  to  frustrate  it. 
Arrows  were  shot  over 
the  stream,  to  which  were  iittached  letters  urging 
the  visitors  to  return,  and  demonstrating  that  it  was 
quite  ^impossible  that  the  interview  should  take 
place.  The  reasons  assigned  were  conclusive 
enough,  though  hardly  consistent 'with  each  other 
One  letter  would  solemnly  assert  that  the  Rajah 
was  very  sick  at  his  capital ;  the  next  would  just 
as  solemnly  declare  that  he  had  gone  to  Thibet, 
whence  he  would  not  return  for  nobody  knew 
how  long.  This  was  scarcely  read  and  consider- 
ed before  another  missive  would  be  seut  over  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  his  de- 
votions, and  could  by  no  possibility  receive  the 
foreigners,  and  so  on. 

Finding  at  last  that  the  interview  could  not  be 
prevented,  the  Dewan  concluded  to  be  present. 
He  made  his  appearance  in  the  audience-chamber 
clothed  in  a  superb  robe  of  purple  silk  virrought 
with  gold,  and  gave  the  visitors  a  veiy  cool  recep- 
tion. He  had  contrived  to  have  the  articles  they 
had  brought  for  the  Rajah  delivered  before  the 
audience  was  )o[ranted,  instead  of  during  its  con- 
tinuance, thus  giving  them  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing intended  as  tribute  rather  than  as  presents 
He  managed  to  have  the  interview  cut  down  to  a 
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brief  period.  As  a  signal  for  its  close  white  silken 
scarfs  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  vis- 
itors/to  whom  presents  were  also  made,  consist- 
ing of  China  silks,  bricks  of  tea,  cattle,  ponies, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  precious  commodity,  salt. 

This  was  in  December,  1648.  The  whole  of 
the  ensuing  year  was  spent  by  Dr.  Hooker  in 
traversing  the  mountains  in  various  directions, 
making  botanical  and  geological  collections.  The 
Dewan  was  much  opposed  to  these  journeyings, 
and  succeeded  on  some  occasions  in  throwing  se- 


rious obstacles  in  their  way.  At  length,  at  the 
close  of  the  following  year,  he  ventured  upon  a 
decisive  step,  which  ultimately  lead  US  his  dis- 
grace and  ruin.  In  company  with  the  English 
Resident,  together  with  a  considerable  party,  the 
Doctor  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  Rajah, 
when  they  were  all  suddenly  seized  by  a  band 
of  the  followers  of  the  Dewan,  and  detained  as 
prisoners,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  certain  stipu- 
lations which  the  Minister  was  veiy  desirous  of 
gaining.    They  were  carried  to  the  capital,  and 
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kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  month,  though 
subjected  to  no  very  serious  ill-treatment.  The 
Doctor  spent  the  time  in  making  meteorological 
observations,  playing  upon  a  soit  of  Jew's  harp, 
and  smoking.  At  length  the  news  reached  the 
Rajah  that  the  English  were  actually  sending  a 
body  of  troops  to  punish  him  for  his  seiiore  of 
their  representative.  He  became  terribly  fright- 
ened, and  packed  the  prisoners  off*  with  all  the 
haste  he  could  muster.  The  Dewan  was  disr 
graced,  a^d  his  property  taken  from  him,  in  pun- 
ishment for  having  led  his  master  into  such  a 
difficulty.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  English  government  seized  upon  a  portion 
of  the  Rajah's  territories,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  they  formally  annexed  to  their 
own  dominions.  The  process  of  annexation  was 
performed  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Four  po- 
licemen marched  in  solid  phalanx  up  to  the  treas- 
ury, of  which  they  took  foimal  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  British  government,  announcing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  that  the  territoiy 
was  confiscated :  an  arrangement  in  which  they 
acquiesced  with  the  most  perfect  equanimity.  It 
is  but  &ir  to  add  that  the  amount  of  treasure  which 
fell  into  their  hands  was  hardly  sufficient  to  fig- 
VoL.  IX.— No.  63.— Rb 


ore  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book.    The  exact 
sum  is  stated  to  have  been  twelve  shillings. 

Here  we  must  part  with  our  worthy  friend  the 
Doctor.  We  have  abstained  from  all  mention  of 
his  scientific  labors.  Those  who  would  know 
how  he  botanized  and  geologized,  watched  the 
thermometer  and  barometer,  registered  the  .nia 
gauge,  measured  the  heights  of  mountains  and 
the  depth  of  valleys,  will  find  all  these  particiH 
lars  hiid  down  in  his  "  Journals. "  AAer  exhaust- 
ing the  natural  history  of  the  Himalayas,  he  had 
stUl  a  year  at  his  disposal.  Bhotan  and  Nepaul 
were  untrodden  fields;  but  no  European  could 
visit  them  without  imminent  peril.  So  he  de- 
cided upon  the  Khasia  Mountains,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Burram- 
pooter.  He  descended  the  Himalayas,  floated 
down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  a  box  of  living  American  plants,  which 
bad  been  brought  in  a  fW)zen  state  in  a  vessel  la- 
den with  ice  from  Wenham  Lake.  This  ice  is 
much  used  by  physicians  in  cases  of  inflammatian, 
and  sells  in  the  Calcutta  market  for  a  penny  star- 
ling a  pound.  From  Calcutta  he  proceeded  to  his 
new  fieki  of  research,  whither  we  will  not  now 
follow  him. 
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THE  NEWCOMES.* 

litEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY    W.    M.    THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

LADY  KBW  AT  THE  C0N0BBI8 

WHEN  Lady  Kew  heard  that  Madame  d'lvry 
was  at  Baden,  and  was  informed  at  once 
of  the  French  lady's  graciousness  toward  the 
Newcome  family,  and  of  her  fury  against  Lord 
Kew,  the  old  Countess  gave  a  loose  to  that  ener- 
getic temper  with  which  nature  had  gifted  her ; 
a  temper  which  she  tied  up  sometimes  and  kept 
from  barking  and  biting ;  but  which  when  un- 
muzzled was  an  animal  of  whom  all  her  lady- 
ship's family  had  a  just  apprehension.  Not  one 
of  them  but  in  his  or  her  time  had  been  wounded, 
lacerated,  tumbled  over,  otherwise  frightened  or 
injured  by  this  unruly  brute.  The  cowards 
brought  it  sops  and  patted  it ;  the  prudent  gave 
it  a  clear  berth,  and  walked  round  so  as  not  to 
meet  it ;  but  woe  be  to  those  of  the  family  who 
had  to  bring  the  meal,  and  prepare  the  litter,  and 
(to  speak  respectfully)  share  the  kennel  with 
Lady  Kew's  "  Black  Dog  !**  Surely  a  fine  furi- 
ous temper,  if  accompanied  with  a  certa&i  mag- 
nanimity and  bravery  which  often  go  together 
with  it,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  fortunate 
gifts  with  which  a  gentleman  or  lady  can»be 
endowed.  A  person  always  ready  to  fight  is 
certain  of  the  greatest  consideration  among  his 
or  her  family  circle.  The  lazy  grow  tired  of  con- 
tending with  him:  the  timid  coax  and  flatter 
him ;  and  as  ahnost  every  one  is  timid  or  lazy,  a 
bad-tempered  man  is  sure  to  have  his  own  way. 
It  is  he  who  commands,  and  aU  the  others  obey. 
If  he  is  a  gourmand,  he  has  what  he  likes  for 
dinner ;  and  the  tastes  of  all  the  rest  are  subserv- 
ient  to  him.  She  (we  playfully  transfer  the 
gender,  as  a  bad  temper  is  of  both  sexes)  has  the 
place  which  she  likes  best  in  the  drawing-room ; 
nor  do  her  parents,  nor  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, venture  to  take  her  favorite  chair.  If  she 
wants  to  go  to  a  party,  mamma  will  dress  herself 
in  spite  of  her  headache ;  and  papa,  who  hates 
those   dreadful  soirees,  vnll  go  up-stairs   after 
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dinner  and  put  on  his  poor  old 
white  neckcloth,  though  he  has 
been  toiling  at  chambers  all  day, 
and  must  be  there  early  in  the 
morning — he  will  go  out  with  her, 
we  say,  and  stay  for  the  cotillon. 
If  the  family  are  taking  their  tour 
in  the  summer,  it  is  she  who 
ordains  whither  they  shall  go,  and 
when  they  shall  stop.  If  he  comes 
home  late,  the  dinner  is  kept  for 
him,  and  not  one  dares  to  say  a 
word  though  ever  so  hungry.  If 
he  is  in  a  good  humor,  how  every 
one  frisks  about  and  is  happy! 
How  the  servants  jump  up  at  his 
bell  and  run  to  wait  upon  him! 
How  they  sit  up  patiently,  and 
how  eagerly  they  rush  out  to  fetch 
cabs  in  the  rain !  Whereas  for 
you  and  me,  who  have  the  tempers 
of  angels,  and  never  were  known 
to  be  angry  or  to  complain,  nobody 
cares  whether  we  are  pleased  or  not.  Our  wives 
go  to  the  milliners  and  send  us  the  bill,  and  we 
pay  it ;  our  John  finishes  reading  the  newspaper 
before  he  answers  our  bell,  and  brings  it  to  us ; 
our  sons  loll  in  the  arm-chair  which  we  should 
like ;  fill  the  bouse  with  their  young  men,  and 
smoke  in  the  dining-room ;  our  tailors  fit  us  badly ; 
our  butchers  give  us  the  youngest  mutton ;  our 
tradesmen  dun  us  much  more  quickly  than  other 
people's,  because  they  know  we  are  good-na- 
tured ;  and  our  servants  go  out  whenever  they 
like,  and  openly  have  their  friends  to  supper  in 
the  kitchen.  When  Lady  Kew  said  Sic  voloj  tie 
jubeo,  I  promise  you  few  persons  of  her  lady- 
ship's belongings  stopped,  before  they  did  her 
biddings,  to  ask  her  reasons. 

If,  which  very  seldom  happens,  there  are  two 
such  imperious  and  domineering  spirits  in  a 
family,  unpleasantries  of  course  will  arise  from 
their  contentions  ;  or,  if  out  of  doors,  the  family 
Bajazet  meets  with  some  other  violent  Turk* 
drtodfiil  battles  ensue,  all  the  allies  on  either  side 
are  brought  in,  and  the  surrounding  neighbors 
perforce  engaged  in  the  quarrel.  This  was  un- 
luckily the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Lady 
Kew,  unaccustomed  to  have  her  will  questioned 
at  home,  liked  to  impose  it  abroad.  She  judged 
the  persons  around  her  with  great  fi|^dom  of 
speech.  Her  opinions  were  quoted,  as  people's 
sayings  will  be ;  and  if  she  made  bitter  speeches, 
depend  on  it  they  lost  nothing  in  the  carrying. 
She  was  furious  against  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d'lvxy,  and  exploded  in  various  companies  when- 
ever that  lady's  name  was  mentioned.  **  Why 
was  she  not  with  her  husband  1  Why  was  the 
poor  old  Duke  left  to  his  gout,  and  this  woman 
trailing  through  the  country  with  her  vagabond 
court  of  billiard-markers  at^er  heels  1  She  to 
call  herself  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU,  forsooth ! — 
well,  she  merited  the  title  in  some  respects, 
though  she  had  not  murdered  her  husband  as 
yet.  Ah !  I  should  like  to  be  Queen  Elizabeth 
if  the  Duchess  is  Queen  of  Scots  !*'  said  the  old 
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lady,  shaking  her  old  fiit.  And  these  sentiments 
being  uttered  in  public,  upon  the  Promenade,  to 
mutual  friends,  of  course  the  Duchess  had  the 
benefit  of  Lady  Kew's  remarks  a  few  minutes 
after  they  were  uttered ;  and  her  Grace^  and  the 
disUnguished  princes,  counts>  and  noblemen  in 
her  court,  designated  as  billiard-markers  by  the 
old  Countess,  returned  the  latter's  compliments 
with  pretty  speeches  of  their  own*  Scandals 
were  dug  up  respecting  her  ladyship,  so  old  that 
one  would  have  thought  them  forgotten  these 
forty  yean — so  old  that  they  happened  before 
most  of  the  Newcomes  now  extant  were  bom, 
and  surely  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  this 
contemporary  biography.  Lady  Kew  was  indig- 
nant with  her  daughter  (there  were  some  mo- 
ments when  any  conduct  of  her  friends  did  not 
meet  her  ladyship's  approbation)  even  for  the 
scant  civility  with  which  Lady  Ann  had  received 
the  Duchesses  advances.  *'  Leave  a*  card  upon 
her ! — ^yes,  send  a  card  by  one  of  your  footmen ; 
but  go  in  to  see  her,  because  she  was  at  the 
window  and  saw  you  drive  up.  Are  you  mad, 
Anni  That  was  the  very  reason  you  should 
not  have  come  out  of  your  carriage.  But  you 
are  so  weak  and  good-natured,  that  if  a  high- 
wayman stopped  you,  you  would  say,  *  Thank 
you,  Sir,'  as  you  gave  him  your  purse :  yes,  and 
if  Mrs.  Machcath  called  on  you  afterward  you 
proukl  return  the  visit !" 

Even  had  these  speeches  been  made  about  the 
Duchess,  and  some  of  them  not  addressed  to  her, 
things  might  have  gone  on  pretty  well.  If  we 
quaraeled  wUh  all  the  people  who  abuse  us  be- 
hind our  backs,  and  began  to  tear  their  eyes  out 
as  aoon  as  we  aet  ours  on  them,  what  a  life  it 
would  be,  and  when  abould  we  have  any  quiet  ? 
Backbiting  is  all  fail  in  society.  Abuse  me,  and 
I  will  abuse  you ;  but  let  us  be  friends  when  we 
meet.  Have  not  we  all  entered  a  dozen  rooms, 
and  been  sure,  from  tha  countenances  of  the 
amiable  persons  present,  that  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing our  little  peculiarities,  perhaps  as  we 
were  on  the  stairs  1  Was  our  visit,  therefore, 
the  less  agreeable  1  Did  we  quarrel  and  say 
hard  words  to  one  another's  faces  1  No— we 
wait  until  spme  of  our  dear  friends  take  their 
leave,  and  then  comes  our  turn.  My  back  is  at 
my  neighbor's  service ;  as  soon  as  that  is  turned 
let  him  make  what  £ice8  he  thinks  proper :  but 
when  we  meet  we  grin  and  riiake  hands  like 
well-bred  folk,  to  whom  clean  linen  is  not  more 
necessary  than  a  clean  sweet-looking  counte- 
nance, and  a  nicely  got^up  smile,  for  company. 

Here  was  Lady  Kew's  mistake.  She  wanted, 
for  some  reason,  to  drive  Madame  d'lvry  out 
of  Baden;  and  thought  there  were  no  better 
means  of  effecting  this  object  than  by  using  the 
high  hand,  and  practicing  those  frowns  upon  the 
Duchess  which  had  scared  away  so  many  other 
persons.  But  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  resolute, 
too,  and  her  band  of  courtiers  fought  stoutly 
round  about  her.  Some  of  them  could  not  pay 
their  bills,  and  could  not  retreat:  others  had 
icourage,  and  did  not  choose  to  fly.  Instead  of 
coaxing  and  soothing  Madame  d'lvry,  Madame 


de  Kew  thought  by  a  brisk  attack  to  rout  and  dis- 
lodge her.  She  began  on  almost  the  very  first 
occasion  when  the  ladies  met.  **  I  was  so  sorry 
to  hear  that  Monsieur  le  Due  was  ill  at  Bagn^res, 
Madame  la  Duchesse,"  the  old  Udy  began  on 
their  very  first  meeting,  after  the  usual  salutations 
had  taken  place. 

«« Madame  la  Comtesse  is  very  kind  to  interest 
herself  in  Monsieur  dlvry's  health.  Monsieur 
le  Due  at  his  age  is  not  di^sed  to  travel.  You, 
dear  miladi,  are  more  happy  in  being  always  able 
to  retain  the  gout  dea  voyages  /" 

"  I  come  to  my  family  !  my  dear  Duchess.^' 

(« How  diarmed  they  must  be  to  possess  you ! 
Miladi  Ann,  you  must  he  inexpressibly  consoled 
by  the  presence  of  a  mother  so  tender !  Permit 
me  to  present  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la  Cruche- 
Cassee  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Kew.  Miladi 
is  sister  to  that  amiable  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
whom  you  have  known,  Ambrosine!  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Schlangenhad,  Miladi  Kew.  Do 
you  not  see  the  resemblance  to  milorl  These 
ladies  have  enjoyed  the  hospitalities — the  splen- 
dors of  Gaunt  House.  They  were  of  those 
famous  routs  of  which  the  charming  Mistress 
Crawly,  la  setnillante  Beckif  made  part !  How 
sad  the  Hotel  de  Gaunt  must  be  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances !  Have  you  heard,  rnila^,  of 
the  charming  Mistress  Beckil  Monsieur  le  Due 
describes  her  as  the  most  spirituelle  English- 
woman he  ever  met.'*  The  Queen  of  Scots 
turns  and  whispers  her  lady  of  honor,  and  shrugs 
and  taps  her  forehead.  Lady  Kew  knows  that 
Madame  d'lvry  speaks  of  her  nephew,  the  present 
Lord  Steyne,  who  is  not  in  his  right  mind.  The 
Duchess  looks  round,  and  sees  a  friend  in  the 
distance  whom  she  beckons.  **  Comtesse,  you 
know  already  Monsieur  the  Captain  Blackball! 
He  makes  the  delight  of  our  society  !"  A  dread- 
ful man  with  a  large  cigar,  a  florid  waistcoat,  and 
billiards  written  on  his  countenance,  swaggers  for- 
ward at  the  Duchess's  summons.  The  Countess 
of  Kew  has  not  gained  much  byjier  attack.  She 
has  been  presented  to  Cruche-Cass^  and  Schlan* 
genbad.  She  sees  herself  ou  the  eve  of  becom- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Blackball. 

*'  Permit  me,  Duchess,  to  choose  my  EiigUsh 
friends  at  least  for  myself,"  says  Lady  Kew, 
drumming  her  foot. 

"  But,  madaib,  assuredly  !  Ton  do  not  love 
this  good  Monsieur  de  Blackball  X  Eh  !  the  En- 
glish manners  are  droll-i-pardon  me  for  saying 
so.  It  is  wonderful  how  proud  you  are  as  a 
nation,  and  how  ashamed  jou  are  of  your  com- 
patrioU !" 

*<  There  are  some  persons  wlW>  are  ashamed  of 
nothing,  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  cries  Lady  Kew, 
losing  her  temper. 

"  Is  that  graciiusete  for  met  How  much  good- 
ness !  This  good  Monsieur  de  Blackball  is  not 
very  well-bred ;  but,  for  an  Englishman,  he  is 
not  too  bad.  I  have  met  with  people  who  are 
more  ill-bred  than  Englishmen  m  my  travels.'* 

**And  they  are— V  said  Lady  Ann,  who  had 
been  in  vain  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  this 
coUoquy. 
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(«  English  women,  madam !  I  speak  not  for 
you.  Yoa  arc  kind ;  you— you  are  too  soft,  dear 
Lady  Ann,  for  a  persecutor.'' 

The  counsels  of  the  worldly  woman  who  got- 
emed  and  directed  that  branch  of  the  Newcome 
&mily  of  whom  it  is  our  business  to  speak  now 
for  a  little  while,  bore  other  results  than  those 
which  the  elder  lady  desired  and  foresaw.  Who 
can  foresee  every  thing  and  always!  Not  the 
wisest  among  us.  When  his  Majesty,  Louis 
Xiy.,  jockeyed  his  grandson  on  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  (founding  thereby  the  present  revered 
dynasty  of  that  country),  did  he  expect  to  peril 
his  own,  and  bring  all  Europe  about  his  royal 
earsi  Could  a  late  king  of  France,  eager  for 
the  advantageous  establishment  of  one  of  his 
darling  sons,  and  anxious  to  procure  a  beautiful 
Spanish  princess,  with  a  crown  and  kingdom  in 
reversion,  for  the  simple  and  obedient  youth, 
ever  suppose  that  the  welfare  of  his  whole  august 
race  and  reign  would  be  upset  by  that  smart 
tpeculationt  We  take  only  the  most  noble  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  such  a  noble 
old  personage  as  her  ladyship  of  Kew,  who 
brought  a  prodigious  deal  of  trouble  upon  some 
of  the  innocent  members  of  her  fomily,  whom  no 
doubt  she  thought  to  better  in  life  by  her  experi- 
dnced  guidance,  and  undoubted  worldly  wisdom. 
We  may  be  as  deep  as  Jesuits,  know  the  world 
ever  so  well,  lay  the  best  ordered  plans,  and  the 
profoundest  combinations,  and  by  a  certain  not 
unnatural  turn  of  fate,  we,  and  our  plans  and 
combinations,  are  sent  flying  before  the  wind. 
We  may  be  as  wise  as  Louis  Philippe,  that 
many-counseled .  Ulysses  whom  the  respectable 
worid  admired  sd;  and  after  years  of  patient 
scheming,  and  prodigies  of  skill,  after  coaxing, 
wheedling,  doubling,  bullying  wisdom,  behold 
yet  stronger  powers  interpose,  and  schemes,  and 
■kill,  and  violence,  are  naught. 

Frank  and  Ethel,  Lady  Kew*t  grandchildren, 
were  both  the. obedient  subjects  of  this  ancient 
despot — ^this  imperious  old  Louis  XIV.  in  a  black 
front  and  a  cap  and  ribbon — ^this  scheming  old 
Louis  Philippe  in  tabinet ;  but  their  blood  was 
good  and  theirtempers  high ;  and  for  all  her  bitting 
and  driving,  and  the  training  of  her  manage,  the 
generous  young  colts  were  hard  td  break.  Ethel, 
at  this  time,  was  especially  stubborn  in  training, 
rebellious  to  the  whip,  and  wild  under  harness ; 
and  the  way  in  which  Lady  Kew  managed  her  won 
the  admiration  of  her  fomily :  for  it  was  a  maxim 
among  these  folks  that  no  one  could  manage 
Eth^l  but  Lady  Kew.  Barnes  said  no  one  could 
manage  his  sister  but  his  grandmother.  He 
couldn't,  that  was  certain.  Mamma  never  tried, 
and  indeed  was  so  good-natured,  that  rather  than 
ride  the  filly,  she  would  put  the  saddle  on  her 
own  back  and  let  the  filly  ride  her ;  no,  there 
was  no  one  but  her  ladyship  capable  of  managing 
that  glri,  Barnes  owned,  who  held  Lady  Kew  in 
much  respect  and  awe.  <*  If  the  tightest  hand 
were  not  kept  on  her,  there's  no  knowing  what 
"he  mightn't  do,"  said  her  brother.  **EAel 
Newcome,  by  Jove,  is  capable  of  running  away 
with  the  writing-master."  | 


After  poor  Jack  Belsixe's  mish^  and  depart- 
ure, Barnes's  own  bride  showed  no  spirit  at  all, 
save  one  of  placid  contentment.  She  came  at 
call  and  instantly,  and  went  through  whatever 
paces  l^er  owner  demanded  of  her.  She  laughed 
whenever  need  was,  simpered  and  smiled  when 
spoken  to,  danced  whenever  she  was  asked; 
drove  out  at  Barnes's  side  in  Kew's  phaeton, 
and  received  him  certainly  not  with  warmth,  but 
with  politeness  and  welconie.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  scorn  with  which  her  sisteMn-law 
regarded  her.  The  sight  of  the  patient  timid 
little  thing  chafed  Ethel,  who  was  always  more 
haughty,  and  flighty,  and  bold  when  in  Clara's 
presence  than  at  any  other  time.  Her  ladyship's 
brother.  Captain  Lord  Viscount  Rooster,  before 
mentioned,  joined  the  family  party  at  this  inter- 
esting juncture.  My  Lord  Ilooster  found  him- 
self surprised,  delighted.  Subjugated  by  Miss 
Newcome,  her  wit  and  spirit.  "-By  Jove,  she  is 
a  plucky  one,"  his  lordship  exclaimed.  "To 
dance  with  her  is  the  best  fun  in  life.  How  she 
pulls  all  the  other  girls  to  pieces,  by  Jove,  and 
how  splendidly  she  chaffs  every  body !  But,'*  be 
added,  with  the  shrewdness  and  sense  of  humor 
which  distinguished  the  young  officer,  "  I'd  rather 
dance  with  her  than  marry  her — by  a  doosed 
fong  score — I  don't  envy  you  that  part  of  the 
business  Kew,  my  boy.'-'  Lord  Kew^d  not  set 
himself  up  as  a  person  to  be  envied.  He  thought 
his  cousin  beautiful :  and  with  his  grandmother, 
that  she  would  make  a  very  handsome  countess, 
and  he  thought  the  money  which  Lady  Kew 
would  giv9  or  leave  to  the  young  couple  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  his  means. 

On  the  next  night,  when  there  was  a  ball  at 
the  room.  Miss  Ethel  chose  to  appear  in  a  toilet 
the  very  grandest  and  finest  which  she  had  ever 
assumed,  who  was  ordinarily  exceedingly  simple 
in  ^er  attire,  and  dressed  below  the  mark  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Her  clustering  ringlets,  her 
shining  white  shoulders,  her  splendid  raiment  (I 
believe  indeed  it  was  her  court-dress  which  the 
young  lady  assumed)  astonished  all  beholders. 
She  ecrased  all  other  beauties  by  her  appearance ; 
so  much  ao  that  Madame  d'lvry's  court  could  not 
but  look,  the  men  in  admiration,  the  women  in 
dislikci  at  this  dazzling  young  creature.  None 
of  the  countesses,  duchesses,  princesses,  Russ, 
Spanirii,  Italian,  were  bo  fine  or  so  handsome. 
There  were  some  New  York  ladies  at  Baden  as 
there  are  every  where  else  in  Europe  now.  Not 
even  these  were  more  magnificent  than  Miss 
Ethel.  General  Jeremiah  J.  Bung's  lady  owned 
that  Miss  Newcome  was  fit  to  appear  in  any 
party  in  Fifth  Avenue.  She  was  the  only 
well-dressed  English  girl  Mrs.  Bung  had  seen  in 
Europe.  A  young  Overman  Dqrchlaucht  deigned 
to  explain  to  his  aid-de-camp  how  very  band- 
some  he  thought  Miss  Newcome.  All  our  ac- 
quaintances were  of  one  mind.  Mr.  Jones  of 
England  pronounced  her  stunning ;  the  admirable 
Captain  Blackball  examined  her  points  with  the 
skill  of  an  anuUew,  and  described  them  with 
agreeable  frankness.  Lord  Rooster  was  charmed 
as  he  surveyed  her,  and  complimented  his  late 
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companion  in  arms  on  the  posMBtion  of  f  ucb  a 
paragon.  Only  Lord  Kew  was  not  delighted— 
nor  did  Miss  Ethel  mean  tha^  he  ahoold  be.  She 
looked  at  splendid  as  Cinderella  in  the  prince's 
palace.  But  what  need  for  all  this  splendor  1 
this  .wonderful  toilet  1  this  dazzling  neck  and 
shoulders,  whereof  the  brightness  and  beauty 
blinded  the  eyes  of  lookers  on  1  She  was  dressed 
as  gaudily  as  an  actress  of  the  Yarietes  going  to 
a  supper  at  the  Trois  Frdres.  **  It  was  Madem- 
oiselle Mabille  en  habit  de  eour^*^  Madame  dlvry 
remarked  to  Madame  Schlangenbad.  Barnes, 
who  with  his  bride-elect  for  a  partner  made  a 
Tis-4-yis  for  his  sister,  and  the  admiring  Lord 
Rooster,  was  puzzled  likewise  by  Ethel's  counte- 
nance and  appearance.  Little  I^idy  Clara  looked 
like  a  little  school-girl  dancing  before  her. 

One,  two,  three,  of  the  attendants  of  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  of  Scots  were  cacried  off  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  by  the  victorious  young 
beauty,  whose  triumph  had  the  effect,  which  the 
headstrong  girl  perhaps  herself  anticipated,  of 
mortifying  the  Duchesse  d'lvry,  of  exasperating 
old  Lady  Kew,  and  of  annoying  the  young  noble- 
man to  whom  Miss  Ethel  was  engaged.  The 
girl  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  def^g  all  three, 
a  something  embittered  her,  alike  against  her 
friends  and  her  enemies.  The  old  dowager 
chafed  and  vented  her  vnath  upon  Lady  Ann 
and  Barnes.  Ethel  kept  the  ball  alive  by  her- 
self almost.  She  refused  to  go  home,  declining 
hints  and  commands  alike.  She  was  engaged 
for  ever  so  many  dances  more.  Not  dance  with 
Count  Punter  1  it  would  be  rude  to  leave  him 
after  prombing  him.  Not  waltz  with  Captain 
Blackball  1  He  was  not  a  proper  partner  for  her. 
Why  then  did  Kew  know  him  1  Lord  Kew  walk- 
ed and  talked  with  Captain  Blackball  every  day. 
Was  she  to  be  so  proud  as  not  to  know  Lord 
Kew's  friends  1  She  greeted  the  Captain  with 
a  most  foscinating  smile  as  he  came  up  while  the 
controveiiBy  was  pending,  and  ended  it  by  whirls 
ing  round  the  room  in  Us  arms. 

Madame  d'lvry  viewed  mth  such  pleasure  as 
might  be  expected  the  defection  of  her  adherents, 
and  the  triumph  of  her  youthful  rival,  who  seem- 
ed to  grow  more  beautiful  with  each  waltz,  so 
that  the  other  dancers  paused  to  look  at  her,  the 
men  breaking  out  in  enthusiasmf  the  reluctimt 
women  being  forced  to  join  in  the  applause. 
Angry  as  she  was,  and  knowing  how  EtbeKs  con- 
duct angered  her  grandson,  old  Lady  Kew  could 
not  help  adi^iringihe  rebellious  beauty,  whose  girl- 
ish spirit  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  imperii 
ous  dowager's  tough  old  resolution.  As  for  Mr. 
Barnes's  displeasure,  the  girl  tossdd  her  saucy 
head,  shrugged  her  fair  shoulders,  and  passed  on 
with  a  scornful  laugh.  In  a  word,  Miss  Ethel 
conducted  herself  as  a  most  reckless  and  intrepid 
young  flirt,  using  her  eyes  with  the  most  con- 
summate effect,  chattering  with  astounding  gay- 
ety,  prodigal  of  smiles,  gracious  thanks,  and  kill- 
ing glances.  What  wicked  spirit  moved  hert 
Perhaps  had  she  known  the  mischief  she  was 
doing,  she  would  have  continued  it  still. 

The  sight  of  this  willfuhiess  and  levity  smote 


poor  Lord  Kew's  honest  heart  with  cruel  pangs 
of  mortification.  The  easy  young  nobleman  had 
passed  many  a  year  of  his  life  in  all  sorts  of  wild 
company.  The  chaumi^re  knew  him,  and  the 
balls  of  Parisian  actresses,  the  coulisses  of  the 
opera  at  home  and  abroad.  Those  pretty  heads 
of  ladies  whom  nobody  knows,  used  to  nod  their 
shining  ringlets  at  Kew,  from  private  boxes  at 
theatres,  or  dubious  Park  broughams.  He  had 
run  the  career  of  young  men  of  pleasure,  and 
laughed  and  feasted  with  jolly  prodigals  and  their 
company.  He  was  tired  of  it :  perhaps  he  r«- 
membered  an  earlier  and  purer  life,  and  was  sigh- 
ing to  return  to  it.  Living  as  he  had  done 
among  the  outcasts,  his  ideal  of  domestic  virtue 
was  Ugh  and  pure.  He  chose  to  believe  that 
good  women  were  entirely  good.  Duplicity  he 
could  not  understand ;  ill  temper  shocked  him : 
willfulness  he  seemed  to  fancy  belonged  only  to 
the  profane  and  wick^i  not  to  good  girls,  vrith 
good  mothers,  in  honest  homes.  Their  nature 
was  to  love  their  families ;  to  obey  their  parents; 
to  tend  their  poor ;  to  honor  their  husbands ;  to 
cherish  their  children.  Ethel's  laugh  woke  him 
up  from  one  of  these  simple  reveries  very  likely, 
and  then  she  swept  rouiid  the  ball-room  rapidly, 
to  the  brazen  notes  of  the  orchestra.  He  never 
offered  to  dance  with  her  more  than  once  in  the 
evening;  went  away  to  play,  and  returned  to 
find  her  still  whirling  to  the  music.  Madame 
d'lvry  remarked  his  tribulation  and  gloomy  face, 
though  she  took  no  pleashre  at  his  discoinfiture, 
knowing  that  Ethel's  behavior  caused  it. 

In  plays  and  novels,  and  I  daresay  in  real  life 
too  sometimes,  when  the  wanton  heroine  chooses 
to  exert  her  powers  of  fascination,  and  to  flirt 
with  Sir  Harry,  or  the  Captain,  the  hero,  in  a 
pique,  goes  off  and  makes  love  to  somebody  else : 
both  a^owledge  their  folly  after  a  while,  shake 
hands  and  are  reconciled,  uid  the  curtain  drops, 
or  the  volume  ends.  But  there  are  some  people 
too  noble  and  simple  for  these  amorous  scenes 
and  smirking  artifices.  When  Kew  was  pleased 
he  laughed,  when  ha  was  grieved  he  waa  silent 
He  did  not  deign  to  hide  his  grief  or  pleasuiB 
under  disguises.  His  error,  perhaps,  was  in  foro 
getting  that  Ethel  was  very  young ;  that  her  con- 
duct was  not  desigii  so  much  as  girlish  mischief 
and  high  spiriU ;  and  that  if  young  men  have 
their  frolics,  sow  their  wild  oats,  and  enjoy  their 
pleasure,  young  women  may  be  permitted  some- 
times their  more  harmless  vagariea  of  gayety, 
and  sportive  outbreaks  of  willful  humor. 

When  she  consented  to  go  home  at  length, 
Lord  Kew  brought  Miss  Newcome's  little  whit« 
cloak  for  her  (under  the  hood  of  which  her  glossy 
curls,  her  blushing  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  looked 
provokingly  handsome),  and  encased  her  in  this 
pretty  garment  without  uttering  one  single  word. 
She  made  him  a  saucy  courtesy  in  return  for  this 
act  of  politeness,  wUch  salutation  he  received 
with  a  grave  bow;  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
cover  up  old  Lady  Kew,  and  to  conduct  her  lady- 
ship to  her  chariot.  Miss  Ethel  chose  to  be  dis- 
pleased at  her  cousin's  displeasure.  What  were 
balls  made  for  but  that  pcfople  should  danoel 
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She  a  flirt!  She  displease  Lord  Kewl  If  she 
chose  to  dance,  she  would  dance;  she  had  no 
idea  of  his  giving  himself  airs,  besides  it  was 
such  fun  taldng  away  the  gentlemen  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots'  court  from  her:  such  capital 
fun !  So  she  went  to  bed  singing  and  perform- 
ing wonderful  roulades  as  she  lighted  her  candle, 
and  retired  to  her  room.  She  had  had  such  a 
jolly  evening !  such  famous  fun,  and,  I  daresay 
(but  how  shall  a  novelist  penetrate  these  mys- 
teries 1),  when  her  chamber  door  was  closed,  she 
scolded  her  maid  and  was  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 
You  see  there  come  moments  of  sorrow  after  the 
most  brilliant  victories;  and  you  conquer  and 
rout  the  enemy  utterly,  and  then  you  regret  that 
you  fought. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

TBI  BUD  OF  THI  COirOftBSS  OP  BAD^W. 

McNTioN  has  been  made  of  an  elderly  young 
person  from  Ireland,  engaged  by  Madame  la 
Duchesse  d'lvry  as  companion  and  teacher  of 
English  for  her  little  daughter.  When  Miss 
O'Grady,  as  she  did  some  time  afterward,  quit- 
ted Madame  d*Ivry's  family,  she  spoke  with  great 
freedom  regarding  the  behavior  of  that  duchess, 
and  recounted  horrors  which  she,  the  latter,  had 
committed.  A  number  of  the  most  terrific  anec- 
dotes issued  from  the  lips  of  the  indignant  Miss, 
whose  volubility  Lord  Kew  was  obliged  to  check, 
not  choosing  that  his  countess,  with  whom  he  was 
paying  a  bridal  visit  to  Paris,  should  hear  such 
dreadful  legends.  It  was  there  that  Miss  O'Gra- 
dy, finding  herself  in  misfortune,  and  reading  of 
Lord  Kew's  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  waited 
upon  his  lordship  and  the  Countess  of  Kew,  beg- 
ging them  to  t^e  tickets  in  a  raffle  for  an  in- 
valuable ivory  writing-desk,  sole  relic  of  her  for- 
mer prosperity,  which  she  proposed  to  give  her 
friends  the  chance  of  acquiring :  in  tact,  Miss 
O'Grady  lived  for  some  years  on  the  produce  of 
repeated  raflies  for  this  beautiful  desk :  many  re- 
ligious ladies  of.the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  her  misfortunes,  and  allevi- 
ating them  by  the  simple  lottery  system.  Prot- 
estants as  well  as  CathoHcs  were  permitted  to 
take  shares  in  Miss  O'Grady's  raffles ;  and  Lord 
Kew,  good-natured  then  as  always,  purchased  so 
many  tickets,  that  the  contrite  O'Grady  informed 


him  of  a  transaction  which  had  nearly  affected 
his  happiness,  and  in  whicli  she  took  a  not  very 
creditable  share.  "  Had  I  known  your  lordship's 
real  character,''  Miss  O'G.  was  pleased  to  say, 
"  no  tortures  would  have  induced  me  to  do  an 
act  for  which  I  have  undergone  penance.  It  was 
that  black-hearted  woman,  my  lord,  who>  malign- 
ed  your  lordship  to  me — that  woman  whom  I 
called  friend  once^  but  who  is  the  most  false,  de- 
praved, and  dangerous  of  her  sex."  In  this  way 
do  ladies*  companions  sometimes  speak  of  ladies 
when  quarrels  separate  them,  when  confidential 
attendants  are  dismissed,  bearing  away  feqiily. 
secrets  in  their  minds,  and  revenge  in  their  hearts. 
The  day  after  Miss  Ethel's  feats  at  the  assem- 
bly, old  Lady  Kew  went  over  to  advise  her  grand- 
daughter, and  to  give  her  a  little  timely  warning 
about  the  impropriety  of  flirtations ; 
above  all,  with  such  men  as  are  to 
be  found  at  watering-places,  per- 
sons who  are  never  seen  elsewhere 
in  society.  **  Remark  the  peculi- 
arities of  Kew's  temper,  who  never 
flies  into  a  passion  like  you  and  me, 
my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  (being 
determined  to  be  particulariy  gra- 
cious and  cautious);  "when  once 
angiy  he  remains  so,  and  is  so  ob- 
stinate that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  coax  him  inV>  good  humor.  It 
is  much  better,  my  love,  to  be  like 
us,"  continued  the  old  lady,  «*to 
fly  out  in  a  rage  and  have  it  over; 
but  que  vouUz  votuJ  such  is 
Frank's  temper,  and  we  must  manage* him." 
So  she  went  on,  backing  her  advice  by  a  crowd 
of  examples  drawn  from  the  family  history; 
showing  how  Kew  was  like  his  grand&ther, 
her  own  poor  husband;  still  more  like  his 
late  father.  Lord  Walham,  between  whom  and 
his  mother  there  had  been  difierences,  chiefly 
brought  on  by  my  Lady  Walham  of  course,  which 
had  ended  in  the  almost  total  estrangement  of 
mother  and  son.  Lady  Kew  then  administered 
her  advice,  and  told  her  stories  mth  Ethel  alone 
for  a  listener;  and  in  a  most  edifying  manner 
she  besought  Miss  Newcome  to  menager  Lord 
Kew's  susceptibilities,  as  she  valued  her  own 
future  comfort  in  life,  as  well  as  the  happiness 
of  a  most  amiable  man,  of  whom,  if  properly  man- 
aged, Ethel  might  make  what  she  pleased.  We 
have  said  Lady  Kew  managed  every  body,  and 
that  most  of  the  members  t)f  her  family  allowed 
themselves  to  be  managed  by  her  ladyship. 

Ethel,  who  had  permitted  her  grandmother  to 
continue  her  sententious  advice,  while  she  her- 
self sat  tapping  her  feet  on  the  floor,  and  per- 
forming the  most  rapid  variations  of  that  air 
which  is  called  the  Devil's  Tattoo,  burst  out,  at 
length,  to  the  elder  lady's  surprise,  with  an  out- 
break of  indignation,  a  flushing  face,  and  a  voice 
quivering  with  anger. 

**  This  most  amiable  man,"  she  cried  out,  <*  that 
you  design  for  me — I  know  every  thing  about  this 
most  amiable  man,  and  thank  you  and  my  family 
for  the  present  you  make  me!     For  the  past 
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fMT,  what  have  you  been  doing  1  Every  one  of 
you,  my  lather,  my  brother,  and  you  yourself, 
have  been  filling  my  ears  with  <»iiel ,  reports 
against  a  poor  bc^,  whom  you  choose  to  depict 
as  every  thing  that  was  dissolute  and  vncked, 
when  there  was  nothing  against  him ;  nothing, 
but  that  he  was  poor.  Yes,  you  yourself,  grapd- 
diamma,  have  told  me  many  and  many  a  time, 
that  CUve  Newcome  was  not  a  fit  companicm  for 
us;  warned  me  against  his  bad  courses,  and 
painted  him  as  extravagant,  unprincipled,  I  don't 
know  how  bad.  How  bad !  I  know  how  good 
he  is ;  how  upright,  generous,  and  truth-telling : 
though  there  was  not  a  day  until  lately  tl^ 
Barnes  did  not  make  s<mie  wicked  story  against 
him^-Bames,  who,  I  believe,  is  bad  himself,  like 
— like  other  young  men.  Yes,  I  am  sure  there 
was  something  about  Barnes  in  that  newspaper 
which  my  fiuher  took  away  from  me.  And  you 
come,  and  you  lift  up  your  hands,  and  shake 
your  head,  because  I  dance  with  one  gentleman 
or  another.  You  tell  me  I  am  wrong ;  mamma 
has  told  me  so  this  morning.  Barnes,  of  bourse, 
has  told  me  so,  mnd  you  bring  me  Frank  as  a 
pattern,  and  tell  me  to  love  and  honor  and  obey 
^tfn  /  Look  here" — and  she  drew  out  a  paper 
and  put  it  into  Lady  Kew's  hands — <*here  is 
Kew's  history,  and  I  believe  it  is  true ;  yes,  I  am 
sure  it  is  true." 

The  old  dowager  lifted  her  eye-glass  to  her 
bbck  eye-brow,  and  read  a  paper  written  in  En- 
glish, and  bearing  no  signature,  in  which  many 
circumstances  of  Lord  Kew*s  life  were  narrated 
fi>r  poor  Ethers  benefit  It  was  not  a  worse  lif6 
than  that.of  a  thousand  young  men  of  pleasure, 
but  there  were  Kew's  many  misdeeds  set  down 
in  order :  such  a  catalogue  as  we  laiigh  at  when 
Iieporello  trolls  it,  and  sings  his  master's  vic- 
tories in  France,  Itidy,  and  Spain.  Madame 
d'lvry's  name  was  not  mentioned  in  this  list,  and 
Lady  Kew  felt  sure  that  the  outrage  came  firom 
hK.       - 

With  real  ardor  Lady  Kew  sought  to  defend 
her  grandson  firom  some  of  the  attacks  here  made 
against  him ;  uid  showed  Ethel  that  the  person 
who  could  use  buch.  means  of  oalumniatiBg  him, 
would  not  scruple  to  resort  to  falsehood  in  order 
to  effect  her  purpose. 

"  Her  purpose !"  cries  Ethel ;  "  how  do  you 
know  it  is  a  woman  1"  Lady  Kew  lapsed  into 
generalities.  She  thought  the'  handwriting  was 
a  woman'j~4t  least  it  was  not  likely  that  a  man 
should-  think  of  addressing  an  anonjrmous  letter 
to  a  young  lady,  and  so  wrecking  his  hatred  upon 
Lord  Kew.  **  Besides  Frank  hoB  had  no  rivals 
— except — except  one  young  gentleman  who  has 
carried  his  paint-boxes  to  Italy,"  says  Lady  Kew. 
«<  You  don't  think* your  dear  Coloncrs  son  would 
leave  such  a  piece  of  mischief  behind  him  1  You 
must  act,  my  dear,"  continued  her  ladyship,  <'  ^ 
if  this  letter  had  never  been  written  at  all ;  the  per- 
son who  wrote  it  no  doubt  will  watch  you.  Of 
course  we  are  too  proud  to  allow  him  to  see  that 
we  are  wounded ;  and  pray,  pray  do  not  think  of 
letting  poor  Frank  know  a  word  about  this  horrid 
transaction." 


**Then  the  letter  is  true!"  burst  out  Ethel. 
«<  You  know  it  is  true,  grandmamma,  and  that  is 
why  you  would  have  me  keep  it  a  secret  from 
my  cousin ;  besides,"  she  added  with  a  Uttle  hes- 
itation, **  your  caution  comes  too  late — Lord  Kew 
has  seen  the  letter." 

**  You  fool !"  screamed  the  old  lady,  **you  were 
not  so  mad  as  to  show  it  to  him  1" 

**  I  am  sure  the  letter  is  true,"  Ethel  said,  ris- 
ing up  very  haughtily.  *'  It  is  not  by  calling  me 
bad  names  that  your  ladyship  will  disprove  it. 
Keep  them,  if  you  please,  for  my- aunt  Julia ;  she 
is  sick  and  weak,  and  can't  defend  herself  I  do 
not  choose  to  bear  abuse  from  you,  ox  lectures 
from  Lord  Kew.  He  happeni^  to  be  here  a 
short  while  sinc^,  when  the  letter  arrived.  He 
had  been  good  enough  to  come  to  preach  me.  a 
sermon  on  his  own  account.  He  to  find  fiiult 
with  my  actions!"  cried  Miss  Ethel,  quivering 
with  vrrath  and  clinching  the  luckless  paper  in 
her  hand.  **  He  to  accuse  me  of  levity,  and  to 
warn  me  against  making  improper  acquaintances ! 
He  began  his  lectures  too  soon.  I  am  not  a  law- 
ful slave  yet,  and  prefer  to  remain  unmolested, 
at  least  as  long  as  I  am  free." 
.  *<  And  you  told  Frank  all  this.  Miss  Newcome, 
and  you  showed  him  that  letter  1"  said  the  old 
lady. 

"  The  letter  was  actually  brought  to  me  while 
hia  lordship  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon," 
Ethel  replied.  *'  I  read  it  as  he  was  making  his 
speech,"  she  continued,  gathering  anger  and  scorn 
as  she  recalled  the  circumstances  of  th«  inter- 
view. **  He  was  perfectly  polite  in  his  language. 
He  did  not  call  me  a  fool,  or  use  a  single  other 
bad  name.  He  was  good  enough  to  advise  me, 
and  to  make  such  virtuous  pretty  speeches  that, 
if  he  had  been  a  bishopi  h6  could  not  have  spoke 
better;  and  as  I  thought  the  letter  was  a  nice 
commentary  on  his  lordship's  sermon,  I  gave  it 
to  him.  .1  gave  it  to  htm,"  cried  the  young  wo- 
man, **  and  much  good  may  it  do  him.  I  don't 
think  my  Lord  Kew  will  preach  to  me  again  for 
some  time." 

^*I  don't  think  he  will  indeed,"  said  Lady 
Kew,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice.  **  You  don't  know 
what  you  may  have  done.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  ring  the  bell  and  order  my  carriage  1  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  having  performed  a  most  charm- 
ing morning's  work." 

Ethel  made  her  grandmother  a  very  stately 
courtesy.  I  pity  Lady  Julia's  condition  when 
her  mother  reached  home. 

All  who  know  Lord  Kew  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  in  that  unlucky  interview  with  Ethel,  to 
which  the  young  lady  has  just  alluded,  he  said 
no  single  word  to  her  that  was  not  kind;  and  just, 
and  gentle.  Considering  the  relation  between 
them,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  remonstrat- 
ing with  her  as  to  the  conduct  which  she  chose 
to  pursue,  and  in  warning  her  against  acquaint- 
ances of  whom  his  own  experience  had  taught 
him  the  dangerous  character.  He  knew  Madame 
d'lvry  and  her  friends  so  well  that  he  would  not 
have  his  wife-elect  a  member  of  their  circle.  He 
could  not  tell  Ethel  what  he  knew  of  those  wo- 
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men  and  their  history.  She  chose  not  to  under- 
stand his  hints— did  not,  very  likely,  comprehend 
them.  She  was  quite  young,  and  the  stories  of 
such  lives  as  theirs  had  never  been  told  before 
her.  She  was  indignant  at  the  surveillance  which 
Lord  Kew  exerted  over  her,  and  the  authority 
which  he  began  to  assume.  At  another  moment, 
and  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  she  would  have 
been  thankful  for  his  care,  and  very  soon  and  ever 
after  she  did  justice  to  his  many  admirable  qualities 
— ^his  frankness,  honesty,  and  sweet  temper.  Only 
her  high  spirit  was  in  perpetual  revolt  at  this 
time  against  the  bondage  in  which  her  femily 
strove  to  keep  her.  The  very  worldly  advant- 
ages of  the  pontion  which  they  offered  her  served 
but  to  chafe  her  the  more.  Had  her  proposed 
husband  been  a  young  prince  with  a  cro^  to 
lay  at  her  feet,  she  had  been  yet  more  indignant 
very  likely,  and  more  rebellions.  Had  Kew's 
younger  brother  been  her  suitor,  or  Kew  in  his 
place,  she  had  been  not  unwilling  to  fbUow  her 
parents*  wishes.  Hence  the  revolt  in  which  she 
was  engaged — the  wayward  freaks  and  outbreaks 
her  haughty  temper  indulged  in.  No  doubt  she 
saw  the  justice  of  Lord  Kew's  reproofs.  That 
self-eonsciousness  was  not  likely  to  add  to  her 
good  humor.  No  doubt  she  was  sorry  for  having 
shown  Lord  Kew  the  letter  the  moment  after  she 
bad  done  that  act,  of  which  the  poor  young  lady 
could  not  calculate  the  consequences  that  were 
now  to  ensue. 

Lord  Kew,  on  ghincing  over  the  letter,  at  once 
divined  the  quarter  whence  it  came.  The  portrait 
drawn  of  him  was  not  unlike,  as  our  characters 
described  by  those  who  hate  us  are  not  unlike. 
He  had  passed  a  reckless  youth,  indeed  he  was 
was  sad  and  ashamed  of  that  past  Ufe,  longed 
like  the  poor  prodigal  to  return  to  better  courses, 
and  had  embraced  eagerly  the  chance  afforded 
him  of  a  union  with  a  woman  young,  virtuous, 
and  beautiful,  against  whom  and  against  heaven 
he  hoped  to  sin  no  more.  If  we  have  told  or 
hinted  at  more  of  his  story  than  will  please  the 
ear  of  modem  conventionalism,  I  beseech  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  writer's  purpose  at  least 
is  not  dishonest,  nor  unkindly.  The  young  gen- 
tleman hung  his  head  with  sorrow  over  that  s^ 
detail  of  his  life  and  its  follies.  Wha$  would  he 
have  given  to  be  able  to  say  to  Ethel,  **  This  is 
not  true !" 

His  reproaches  to  Miss  Newcome  of  course 
were  at  once  stopped  by  this  terrible  assdult  on 
himself  The  letter  had  been  put  in  the  Baden 
post-box,  and  so  had  come  to  its  destination.  It 
was  in  a  disguised  handwriting.  Lord  Kdw  could 
form  no  idea  of  the  sex  of  the  scribe.  He  put 
the  envelope  in  hts  pocket',  when  Ethel's  back  was 
turned.  He  examined  the  paper  when  he  left 
her.  He  could  make  little  of  the  superscription 
or  of  the  wafer  which  had  served  to  close  the 
note.  He  did  not  choose  to  caution  Ethel  as  to 
whether  she  should  bum  the  letter  or  divulge  it  ' 
to  her  friends.  ,  He  took  his  share  of  the  pain, 
as  a  boy  at  school  takes  his  flogging,  stoutly  and 
in  silence. 

When  he  saw  Ethel  again,  which  he  did  in  an 


hour's  time^  the  generous  young  gentleown  hM 
his  hand  out  to  her.  ^  My  dear,"  he  said,  ««if 
you  had  loved  me  you  never  would  have  Aamn 
me  that  letter."  It  was  his  only  reproof.  AAar 
that  he  never  again  reproved  or  adiised  htr. 

Ethel  blushed.  **  Yon  are  very  brave  and  gen- 
erous, Fr^nk,"  she  said,  bending  her  head,  **  and 
I  am  captious  and  wicked."  He  felt  the  hot  tear 
blotting  on  his  hand  from  has  oouiin's  downcast 
eyes. 

He  kissed  her  KttW  hand.  Lady  Ann,  who 
was  in  the  room  with  her  children  when  thana 
few  words  passed  between  the  two  in  a  very  kfw 
tone,  thought  it  vras  a  recendliation.  Ethel 
knew  it  was  a  renunciation  on  Kew's  part  'Ae 
never  liked  him  so  much  as  at  that  moment.  The 
young  man  was  too  modest  and  simple  to  guens 
himself  what  the  giri's  feelings  were.  Cocdd  he 
have  told  them,  his  fate  and  hers  might  have  been 
changed. 

"  Yon  must  not  allow  our  kind  letter-writing 
friend,"  Lord  Kew  continued,  '*to  ftncy  we  aie 
hurt.  We  must  walk  out  this  afternoon,  and  we 
mtwt  appear  very  good  friends." 

"Yes,  always,  Kew,"  said  Ethel,  holding  ont 
her  hand  again.  The  next  minute  her  coosin 
was  at  the  table  carving  roast  fowls  and  diakab- 
nting  the  portions  to  the  hungry  children. 

The  assembly  of  the  previous  evening  had  been 
one  of  those  which  the  fermitr  des  jtux  at  Baden 
beneficently  provides  for  the  frequenters  of  the 
place,  and  now  was  to  come  off  a  much  more 
brilliant  entertainment,  in  which  poor  dive,  who 
is  flur  into  Swttserknd  by  this  time,  was  to  have 
taken  a  share.  The  Bachelors  had  agreed  to  give 
a  ball,  one  of  the  last  entertainments  of  the  aea^ 
son;  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  had  subscribed  tbe 
funds,  and  we  may  be  sure  Lord  Kew's  name 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list>  as  it  was  of  any  liat, 
of  any  scheme,  whether  of  charity  or  fbn.  The 
English  were  invited,  and  the  Russians  were  in- 
vited; the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  Poles,  Pma- 
sians,  and'  Hebrews  i'  all  the  motley  firequenten 
of  the  place,  and  the  warriors  in  the  Duke  of 
Baden's  army.  Unlimited  supper  was  set  in  the 
restaurant.  The  dancing-room  glittered  with  ex- 
tra lights,  and  a  profusion  of  cut-paper  flowers 
decorated  the  festive  scene.  Every  body  waa 
present,  those  crowds  with  whom  our  stoiy  haa 
nothing  to  do,  and  those  two  or  three  groupa  of 
persons  who  enact  minor  or  greater  p4rts  in  iL 
Madame  d'lvry  came  in  a  dress  of  stupendooa 
splendor,  even  more  brilliant  than  that  in  which 
Mills  Ethel  had  figured  at  the  last  assembly.  If 
the  Duchess  intended  to  ecrater  Miss  Newcome 
by  the  superior  magnificence  of  her  toilet,  she 
was  disappointed.  Miss  Newcome  wore  a  plain 
white  frock  on  the  occasion,  and  resumed,  Ma- 
dame d'lvry  said,  her  role  of  ingenue  for  that 
night. 

During  the  brief  season  in  which  gentlemen 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  that 
wandering  sovereign  led  them  through  all  the 
paces  and  vagaries  of  a  regular  passion.  As  in 
a  fair,  where  time  is  short  and  pleasures  numer- 
ous, the  master  of  the  theatrical  booth  shows  you 
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a  tragedy,  a  farce,  and  a  pantomime,  all  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  having  a  dozen  new  audiences 
to  witness  his  entertainments  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon ;  so  this  lady  with  her  Platonic  lovers 
went  through  the  complete  dramatic  course— 
tragedies  of  jealousy,  pantomimes  of  rapture,  and 
fiurces  of  parting.  There  were  hillets  on  one  side 
and  the  other ;  hints  of  a  fatal  destiny,  and  a 
ruthless  lynx-eyed  tyrant,  who  held  a  demoniac 
gra^  over  the  Duchess  hy  means  of  certain  se- 
crets which  he  knew :  there  were  regrets  that 
we  had  not  known  each  other  sooner:  why 
were  we  brought  out  of  our  convent  and  sacrificed 
to  Monsieur  le  Duct  There  were  frolic  inter- 
changes of  fancy  and  poesy:  pretty  houderies; 
sweet  reconciliations ;  yawns  finally— and  sepa- 
ration. Adolphe  went  out  and  Atphonse  came 
in.  It  was  the  new  audience ;  ibr  which  the  bell 
rang,  tiie  band  played^  and  the  curtain  rose ;  and 
the  tragedy,  comedy,  and  force  w^re  repeated. 

Those  Greenwich  performers  who  appear  in 
the  theatrical  pieces  above  mentioned,  make  a 
great  deal  more  n<me  than  yoqr  stationary  4Ta- 
gedians ;  and  if  they  have  to  denounce  a  villain, 
to  declare  a  passion,  or  to  threaten  an  enemy, 
they  roar,  stamp,  shake  their  fists,  and  brandish 
their  sabres,  so  that  every  man  who  sees  the 
play  has  surely  a  full  pennyworth  for  fais^  penny. 
Thus  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry  perhaps  a  little 
exaggerated  her  heroines*  parts ;  liking  to  strike 
her  aucfienoes  quickly,  and  also  to  change  them 
often.  Ijike  good  performers,  she  fiung  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  business  of  the  stage,  and 
was  what  she  acted.  She  was  PhMre,  and  if  in 
the  first  part  of  the  play  she  ,was  unconmionly 
tender  to  Hyppolyte,  in  tiie  second  she  hated  him 
fbriotisly.  She  vras  Medea,  and  if  Jason  was 
wdage,  woe  to  Greusa !  Perhaps  our  poor  Lord 
Kew  had  taken  the  first  character  in  a  perfbrin- 
ance  vrith  Mc^dame  dlvry ;  for  his  behavior  in> 
which  part,  it  was'dMkult  enough  to  forgive  him ; 
but  when  he  appeared  at  Baden  the  afiHanced  hus- 
band of  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  young  creatures 
in  Europe — when  his  relatives  scorned  M^ame 
d*Ivry — ^no  wonder  she  was  maddened  and  en- 
raged, and  would  have  recourse  to  revenge,  steel, 
poison. 

There  was  in  the  Duchess's  Gourt  a  young  M- 
low  from  the  South  of  France,  whose  friends  had 
sent  him  to  faire  8on  droit  at  Paris,  where  he  bad 
gone  through  the  usual  course  of  pleasures  and 
studies  of  the  young  inhabitants  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  He  had  at  one  time  exalted  republican 
opinions,  and  had  fired  his  shot  with  distinction 
at  St.  Meri.  He  was  a  poet  of  some  little  note ; 
a  book  of  his  lyrics^— L««  Rales  d'un  Arphyxil — 
having  made  a  sensation  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance. He  drank  great  quantities  of  absinthe 
of  a  morning ;  smoked  incessantly ;  played  rou- 
lette  whenever  he  could  get  a  few  ipwtes ;  con- 
tributed to  a  small  journal,  and  was  especially 
great  in  his  hatred  of  Vinfame  AngUUrre:  De- 
lenda  tat  Carthago  was  tatooed  beneath  his  shirt- 
sleeve. Fifine  and  Glarisse,  young  mUliners  of 
the  Students*  district,  had  punctured  this  terrible 
motto  on  his  manly  right  arm.     Le  leopard^  em- 


blem of  England,  was  his  aversion ;  he  shook  Ida 
fist  at  the  caged  monster  in  the  Garden  of  Plant*. 
He  desired  to  have  **  Here  lies  an  enemy  of  En- 
gland" engraved  upon  his  early  tomb.  He  was 
skiUed  at  billiards  and  dominos^  adroit  in  the  us« 
of  arms ;  of  unquestionable  courage  and  fievce- 
ness.  Mr.  Jones  of  England  was  afraid  of  M.  de 
GastiUonnes,  and  cowered  before  his  scowls  and 

rcasms.  Gaptain  Blackball  ^e  other  English 
aid^-de-camp  of  the  Duchesse  d'lvry,  a  warrior 
of  undoubted  courage,  v?ho  had  been  "  on  the 
ground"  more  than  once,  gave  him  a  wide  berth, 
and  wondered  what  the  little  beggar  meant  when 
he  us^  to  say,  *'  Since  the  days  of  ^e  Prince 
Noir,  Monsieur!  my  family  has  been  at  feud 
with  I'Angleterre !"  His  family  were  grocers  at 
Bordeaux,  and  his  father's  name  waa  M.  Gabassa. 
He  had  married  a  noble  in  the  revotuttonary 
times ;  and  the  son  at  Paris  called  himself  Vic- 
tor Gabasse  de  Gastillonnes ;  then  Victor  G.  de 
GastiUonnes ;  then  M.  de  Gastillonnes.  One  of 
the  followers  of  the  Black  Prince  had  insulted  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  GastiUonnes, -when  the  En- 
glish were  lords  of  Guienne ;  hence  our  friend's 
wrath  against  the  Leopard.  He  had  written, 
and  afterward  dramatized  a  terrific  legend  de- 
scribing the  eireumstance  and  the  punistoent  of 
the  Briton  by  a  knight  of  the  GastUlonnes  fam- 
ily. A  more  awf^rcoward  never  existed  in  a 
melodrama  than  that  felon  English  knight.  His 
btanche-JdUj  of  course,  died  of  hopeless  love  for 
the  conquering  Frenchman,  her  father's  murder- 
er. The  paper  in  which  the  feuilleton  appeared 
died  at  the  sixth  number  of  the  story.  The  the- 
atre of  the  Boulevard  refbsed  the  drama;  so  the 
author's  rage  against  Vinfarnt  Albion  was  yet 
unappeased.  '  Oil  beholding  Miss  Newcome,  Vic- 
tor had  &ncied  the  resemblance  between  her  and 
Agnea  de  Galveriey,  the  blanche  Miss  of  his  novel 
and  drama,  and  cast  an  eye  of  favor  upon  the 
young  creature.  He  even  composed. verses  in 
her  honor  (for  I  presume  that  the  "  Miss  Betti" 
and  the  Princess  Gri^nhilde  of  the  poems  which 
he  subsequently  published,  were  no  other  than 
Miss  Newcome,  and  the  Duchess,  her  rival).  He 
had  been  one  of  the  lueky  gentlemen  who  had 
danced  with  Ethel  on  the  previous  evening.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  ball  he  came  to  her  with  a 
high-fiown  compHteent,  and  a  request  to  be  once 
more  aUowed  to  waltz  with  her*-a  request  to 
which  he  expected  a  favorable  answer,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  his  wit,  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  amour  guiflanU>ait  dans  son  regard 
had  had  their  effect  upon  the  charming  Meess. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  copy  of  the  veiy  verses  in  his 
breast-pocket  with  which  he  Intended  to  complete 
his  worti  of  foscination.  For  her  sake  alone,  he 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would  enter  into 
a  truce  with  England,  and  forget  the  hereditaiy 
wrongs  of  his  race. 

But  the  blanche  Miss  on  this  evening  declined 
to  walti  with  him.  His  compliments  were  not 
of  the  least  avaU.  He  retired  with  them  and  his 
unuttered  verses  in  his  crumpled  bosom.  Miss 
Newoome  only  danced  in  one  quadrille  with  Lord 
Kew,  and  left  the  party  quite  early,  to  the  despair 
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of  many  of  the  bachdonii  who  lost  U^e  direst  or- 
nament of  their  ball. 

Lord  Kew,  however,  had  been  seen  walking 
with  her  in  public,  and  particularly  attentive  to 
her  during  her  brief  appearance  in  the  ball-room ; 
and  the  old  Dowager,  who  regularly  attended  all 
places  of  amusement,  and  was  at  twenty  p^ies 
and  six  dinners  the  week  before  she  died,  thought 
fit  to  be  particularly  gracious  to  Madame  d*Ivry 
upon  this  evening,  and,  fax  from  shunning  the 
Dnchesse's  presence,  or  being  rude  to  her,  as  on 
former  occasions,  was  entirely  smiling  and  good- 
humored.  Lady  Kew,  too,  thought  there  had 
been  a  reconciliation  between  Ethd  and  her 
cousin.  Lady  Ann  had  given  her  mother  some 
acoount  of  the  handshakUig.  Kew*s  walk  with 
Ethel,  the  quadrille  which  she  had  danced  with 
him  alone,  induced  the  elder  lady  to  belike  that 
matters  had  been  made  up  between  the  young 
people. 

So  by  way  of  showing  the  Duchesse  that  her 
little  shot  of  the  morning  had  failed  in  its  effect, 
as  Frank  left  the  room  with  his  cousin,  Lady 
Kew  gayly  hinted,  "that  the  young  earl  was 
aux  pttita  soins  with  Miss  Ethel ;  that  she  was 
sure  her  old  friend,  the  Due  dlvry,  would  be 
glad  to  hear  that  his  godson  was  about  to  range 
himself  He  would  settle  down  on  his  estates. 
He  would  attend  to  his  duties  as  an  English  peer 
and  a  country  gentleman.  We  shall  go  home," 
says  the  benevolent  Countess,  "  tmd  kill  the  veau 
gra$y  and  you  shall  see  our  dear  prodigal  will  be- 
come a  very  quiet  gentleman.'* 

The  Duchesse  eeod,  <*  My  Lady  Kew's  plan  was 
moot  edifying.  She  was  charmed  to  hear  that 
Lord  Kew  loved  veal;  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  meat  rather  insipid.*'  A  waltzer 
came  to  claim  her  hand  at  this  moment ;  and  as 
she  twirled  round  the  room  upon  that  gentleman's 
arm,  wafting  odprs  as  she  moved,  her  pink  silks, 
pink  feathers,  pink  ribbons,  making  a  mighty 
rustling,  the  Countess  of  Kew  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  that  she  had  planted  an  axrow  in 
that  shriveled  little  waist,  which  Count  Punter's 
arms  embraced,  and  had  returned  the  stab  which 
Madame  dlvry  had  delivered  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Barnes,  and  his  elect  bride,  had  also  ap- 
peared, danced,  and  disappeared.  Lady  Kew  soon 
followed  her  young  ones ;  and  the  ball  went  on 
very  gayly,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  re- 
spectable personaffes. 

Being  one  of  the  managers  of  the  entertain- 
ment, Lord  Kew  returned  to  it  after  conducting 
Lady  Ann  and  her  daughter  to  their  carriage,  and 
now  danced  with  great  vigor  and  with  his  usual 
kindness,  selecting  those  ladies  whom  other  waltz- 
ers  rejected  because  they  were  too  old,  or  too 
plain,  or  too  stout,  or  what  not.  But  he  did  not 
ask  Madame  d'lvry  to  dance.  He  could  conde- 
scend to  dissemble  so  far  as  to  hide  the  pain 
which  he  felt ;  but  did  not  care  to  engage  in  that 
more  advanced  hypocrisy  of  friendship,  which, 
for  her  part,  his  old  grandmother  had  not  shown 
the  least  Scruple  in  assuming. 
'  A^mong  other  partners,-  my  lord  selectad  that 
intrepid  walUer,  the  Orafinn  von  Gumpelheim, 


who,  in  spite  of  her  age,  siEe,  and  large  famiiyp 
never  lost  a  chance  of  enjoying  her  ^voritereo^B- 
ation.  "  Look  with  what  a  camel  my  lord  walts- 
es,"  said  M.  Victor  to  Madame  dlvry^  whose  sliiii 
waist  he  had  the  honor  of  embracing  to  the  sanw 
music.  **  What  man  but  an  Englishman  would 
ever  select  such  a  dromedary !" 

*^  Avant  de  se  marier,"  said  Madame  d'lviy. 
**  II  £uit  avouer  que  my  lord  se  permet  d'enonnes 
distractions." 

*<My  lord  marries  himself!  And  when  and 
whom  r*  cries  the  Duchesse's  partner. 

**  Miss  Newcome.  Do  not  you  approve  of  his 
choice  ?  I  thought  the  eyes  of  Stenio  (the  Duch- 
ess called  M.  Victor  Stenio)  looked  with  some 
favor  upon  that  little  person.  She  is  handaomev 
even  very  handsome.  Is  it  not  so  often  in  life, 
Stenio  t  Are  not  youth  and,  innocence  (I  give 
Miss  Ethel  the  compliment  of  her  innocence,  now 
surtout  that  the  little  painter  is  dismiseed) — ass 
we  npt  cast  into  the  arms  of  jaded  roues  t  Ten- 
der young  flowers,  are  we  not  torn  £rom  our  eon- 
vent  gardens,  and  flung  into  a  worid  of  which  the 
air  poisons  our  pure  life,  and  withers  tha  sainted 
buds  of  hope  and  love  and  faith  1  Faith !  Hie 
mocking  world  tramples  on  it,  n*est'K:e  pas  1  Love ! 
The  brutal  world  strangles  the  heaven-bom  infsnl 
at  its  birth.  Hope  !  It  smiled  at  me  in  my  little 
convent  chamber,  played  among  the  flowers  which 
I  cherished,  warbled  with  the  1)irds  that  I  loved. 
But  it  quitted  me  at  the  door  of  the  world,  Stenio. 
It  folded  its  white  vnngs  and  vailed  its  radiant 
fiice  t  In  return  for  my  young  love,  they  gave 
me — sixty  years,  the  dregs  of  a  selfish  heart, 
egotism  cowering  over  its  fire,  and  cold  for  alLito 
mantle  of  ermine  !  In  place  of  the  sweet  flowem 
of  my  young  years,  they  gave  me  these,  Stenio  !'* 
and  she  pointed  to  her  feathers  and  her  artificial 
roses.  '*  O,  I  should  lilbB  to  crush  them  under 
my  feet !"  and  she  put  out  the  neatest  UttJe  slip- 
per.^  The  Duchesse  was  great  upon  her  vrrongs, 
and  paraded  her  Uighted  innocence  to  every  ope 
who  would  feel  interested  by  that  piteous  specta- 
cle. The  music  here  burst  out  more  swiftly  and 
melodiously  than  before ;  thepretty  little  feet  far- 
got  their  ^esire  to  trample  upon  the  world.  She 
shrugged  the  lean  little  shoulders — <'  Eh !"  said 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  *'  dansons  et  oublions ;"  and 
Stenio's  aim  once  more  surrounded  her  faaiy 
waist  (she  called  herself  a  fiiiry ;  other  ladies 
called  her  a  skeleton),  and  they  whirled  away  in 
the  waltz  again :  and  presently  she  and  Stenio 
came  bumping  up  against  the  stalwart  Ix>Td  Kew 
and  the  ponderous  Madame  de  Gumpelheim,  as  a 
wherry  dashes  against  the  oaken  ribs  of  a  steamer. 

The  little  couple  did  not  fall ;  they  were  struck 
on  to  a  neighboring  •bench,  luckily :  but  there  was 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Stenio  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots — and  Lord  Kew,  settling  his  panting 
partner  on  to  a  seat,  came  up  to  make  excuses  for 
his  awkwardness  to  the  lady  who  had  beoi  its 
victim.  At  the  laugh  produced  by  the  catastrophe, 
the  Duchesse's  eyes  gleamed  with  anger. 

*'  M.  de  Castillonnies,*'  she  said,  to  her  partneB, 

have  you  had  any  quarrel  with  that  English- 
man 1" 
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<*  With  ce  Milor  1     But  no,**  said  Stenio. 

**  He  did  it  on  purpose.  There  has  been  no  day 
but  his  family  has  insulted  me  !**  hissed  out  Uie 
Duchesse ;  and  at  this  moment  Lo^d  Kew  came 
up  to  make  his  apologies.  He  asked  a  thousand 
pardons  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  for  being  bo  mal- 
adroit. 

**  Maladroit !  et  tr^s  maladroit,  Monsieur,"  says 
Stenio,  curling  his  mustache ;  **  C'^  bien  le  mot, 
Monsieur." 

"Also,  I  make  my  excuses  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  which  I  hope  she  will  receire,"  said 
Lord  Kew.  The  Duchesse  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  sunk  her  head. 

**  When  one  does  not  know  how  to  dance,  one 
ought  not  io  dance,"  continued  the  Duchesse*s 
knight. 

**  Monsieur  is  Tery  good  to  give  me  lessons  in 
dancing,"  said  Jjord  Kew. 

**  Any  lessons  which  you  please,  Milor !"  cries 
Stenio ;  and  every  where  where  you  will  theiA." 

Lord  Kew  looked  at  the  little  man  with  sur- 
prise. He  could  not  understand  so  much  anger 
for  so  trifling  an  accident,  which  happens  a  dozen 
times  in  every  crowded  ball.  He  again  bowed  to 
the  Duchesse,  and  walked  away. 

"  This  is  your  Englishman — ^your  Kew,  whom 
you  vaunt  every  where,"  said  Stenio  to  M.  de 
Florae,  who  was  standing  by  and  witnessed  the 
si^ne.  "  Is  he  simply  bete,  or  is  he  poltroon  as 
well  ?     I  believe  him  to  be  both." 

*' Silence,  Victor!"  cried  Florae,  seizing  his 
aim,  and  drawing  him  away.  "  You  know  me, 
and  that  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Believe 
my  word,  that  my  Lord  Kew  wanta.ncither  cour- 
age nor  wit!" 

"  Will  you  be  my  witness.  Florae  1"  continues 
the  other. 

"  To  take  him  your  excuses  t  yes.  It  is  you 
who  have  insulted — ^* 

"Yes,  pajrbleu,  I  have  insulted!"  says  the 
Gascon. 

"A  man  who  never  willingly  offended  soul 
alive.  A  man  full  of  heart :  the  most  frank — the 
most  loyal.  I  have  seen  him  put  to  the  proof,  and 
believe  me  he  is  all  I  say."'' 

"  Eh !  so  much  the  better  for  me !"  cried  the 
Southern.  "  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  meeting  a 
gallant  man :  and  there  will  be  two  on  the  field." 

"  They  are  making  a  tool  of  you,  my  poor  Gas- 
con," said  M.  de  Florae,  who  saw  Madame  dlvry's 
eyes  watching  the  couple.  She  presently  took  the 
arm  of  the  noble  Count  de  Punter,  and  went  for 
fresh  air  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  play 
was  going  on  as  usual ;  and  Lord  Kew  and  his 
friend  Lord  Rooster  were  pacing  the  room  apart 
from  the  gamblers. 

My  Lord  Rooster,  at  something  which  Kew 
said,  looked  puzzled,  and  said,  "Pooh,  stuff, 
damned  little  Frenchman!  Confounded  non- 
sense !" 

*'  I  was  searching  you,  Milor !"  said  Madame 
d'lvry,  in  a  most  winning  tone,  tripping  behind 
him  with  her  noiseless  little  feet.  "  Allow  me  a 
little  word.  Your  arm !  You  used  to  give  it  me 
once,  mon  filleul !     I  hope  you  think  nothing  of 


the  rudeness  of  M.  de  Castillonnes :  he  is  a  fool- 
ish Gascon :  he  must  have  been  too  often  to  the 
buffet  this  evening." 

Lord  Kew  said,  No,  indeed  he  thought  nothing 
of  M.  de  Castillonnes*  rudeness. 

"I  am  so  glad !  These  heroes  of  the  salU 
(i'ormet  have  not  the  comjponest  manners.  These 
Gascons  are  always  fiamhtrge  au  vent.  What 
would  the  charming  Miss  Ethel  say,  if  she  heard 
of  the  dispute  1" 

"  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
hear  of  it,"  said  Lord  Kew,  "unless  some 
obliging  friend  should  communicate  it  to  her." 

*•  C<mmiunicate  it  to  her — the  poor  dear !  who 
would  be  so  cruel  as  to  give  her  pain  1"  asked  the 
umocent  Duchesse.  "Why  do  you  look  at  me 
so,  Frank  1" 

*'  Because  I  admire  you,"  said  her  interiocutor 
with  a  bow.  "  I  have  never  seen  Madame  la 
Duehesse  to  such  advantage  as  to-day." 

**  You  speak  in  enigmas  !  Come  back  with 
me  to  the  ball-room.  Come  and  dance  with  me 
once  more.  You  used  to  dance  with  me.  Let 
us  have  one  waltz  more,  Kew.  And  then,  and 
then,  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  go  back  to  Monsieur 
le  Due,  and  tell  him  that  his  filleul  is  going  to 
marry  the  fairest  of  all  Englishwomen :  and  to 
turn  hermit  in  the  country,  and  orator  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  You  have  wit !  ah  si — ^you 
have  wit !"  And  she  led  back  Lord  Kew,  raUier 
amazed  himself  at  what  he  was  doing,  into  the 
ball-room ;  so  that  the  good-natured  people  who 
were  there,  and  who  beheld  them  dancing,  could 
not  refrun  from  clapping  their  hands  at  the  sight 
of  this  couple. 

The  Duchesse  danced  as  if  she  was  bitten  by 
that  Neapolitan  spider,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  is  such  a  wonderful  dance  incentor.  She 
would  have  the  music  quicker  and  quicker.  She 
sank  on  Kew*s  arm,  and  clung  on  his  support. 
She  poured  out  ail  the  light  of  her  languishing 
eyes  into  his  face.  Their  glances  rather  confused 
than  charmed  him.  But  the  bystanders  were 
pleased ;  they  thought  it  so  good-hearted  of  the 
Duchesse,  after  the  little  quarrel,  to  make  a  public 
avowal  of  reconciliation ! 

Lord  Rooster  looking  on,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
dancing-room,  over  Monsieur  de  Florac*s  shoul- 
der, said,  "  It's  all  right !  She's  a  clipper  to 
dance,  the  little  Duchess." 

"  The  viper  !"  said  Florae,  "how  she  writhes !" 

"  I  suppose  that  business  with  the  Frenchman 
is  all  ovetf^  says  Lord  Rooster.  "  Confounded 
piece  of  nonsense." 

"You  believe  it  finished  1  We  shall  sec!" 
said  Florae,  who  perhaps  knew  his  fair  cousin  bet- 
ter. When  the  waltz  was  over,  Kew  led  his  part- 
ner to  a  seat,  and  bowed  to  her ;  but  though  she 
made  room  for  him  at  her  side,  pointing  to  it,  and 
gathering  up  her  rustling  robes,  so  that  he  knight 
sit  down,  he  moved  away,  his  face  full  of  gloom. 
He  never  vrished  to  be  near  her  again.  There 
was  something  more  odious  to  him  in  her  friend- 
ship than  her  hatred.  He  knew  hers  was  the  hand 
that  had  dealt  that  stab  at  him  and  Ethel  in  the 
morning.    He  went  back  and  talked  with  his  two 
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friends  in  the  doorway.  **  Couch  younel^  my 
little  Kiou/' said  Florae.  *' You  ara  all  pale.  You 
were  best  in  bed,  moo  garden  !'* 

**  She  has  made  me  promise  to  take  her  in  to 
supper/'  Kew  said,  with  a  sigh. 

<«  She  will  poison  you,"  said  the  other.  "Why 
have  they  abolished  the  roue  chez  nousi  My 
word  of  honor  Uiey  should  retabliche  it  for  this 


**  There  is  one  in  the  next  room,"  said  Kew, 
with  a  laugh.  *'  Come,  Vioomte,  let  us  try  our 
fortune,"  and  he  walked  back  into  the  play* 
room. 

That  was  the  last  night  on  which  Lord  Kew 
ever  played  a  gambling  game.  He  won  constant- 
ly. The  double  sero  seemed  to  obey  him ;  so  that 
the  croupiers  wondered  at  his  fortune.  Florae 
backed  it ;  saying,  with  the  superstition  of  a 
gambler,  **  I  am  sure  something  goes  to  arrive  to. 
this  boy."  From  time  to  time  M.  de  Florae  went 
back  to  the  dancing-room,  leaving  his  mise  under 
Kew*s  charge.    He  always  found  his  heaps  in- 


creased ;  indeed  the  worthy.  Vioomte  wanted  a 
turn  of  luck  in  his  favor.  On  one  occasion  he  ror 
turned  with  «  grave  face,  saying  to  Lord  Rooster, 
"  She  has  the  other  one  in  hand.  We  are  goin^ 
to  see."  **Trente-six  encor!  et  rouge  gagne«" 
cried  the  croupier  with  his  nasal  tone.  Monnear 
de  Florae's  pockets  overflowed  with  double  Na- 
poleons, and  he  stopped  his  pUy,  h]ekily>  lor  Kew 
putting  down  his  winnings,  once,  twice,  thnee, 
lost  them  all. 

When  Lord  Kew  h^  left  the  dancing-roiMn, 
Madame  d'lvry  saw  Stenio  following  hmi  wrxth 
fierce  looks,  and  called  back  that  bearded  bax^d. 
"  You  were  going  to  pursue  M.  de  Kew,"  abe 
said ;  "  I  kn6w  you  were.  Sit  down  here.  Sir," 
and  she  patted  him  down  on  her  seat  with  her  &B. 

«« Do  you  wish  that  I  should  call  him  back.  Ma- 
darnel"  said  the  poet, .with  the  deepest  tragic 
accents. 

'*  I  can  bring  him  when  I  want  him,  Victor,*' 
said  the  lady. 

**  Let  us  hope  others  wiU  be  equally  foitonate,'' 
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the  Gascon  laid,  with  one  hand  in  his  breast,  the 
other  stroking  bis  mustache. 

"  Fi,  Monsieur,  que  vous  sentex  le  tabac !  je 
▼ouB  le  defends,  entendez  voas,  Monsieur  1" 

**  Poortant,  I  have  seen  the  day  when  Madame 
la  Duchesse  did  not  disdain  a  cigar,"  said  Victor. 
**  If  the  odor  incommodes,  permit  that  I  retire.** 

"  And  jbu  also  would  quit,  me,  Stenio.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  mark  your  eyes  toward  Miss 
Newcome  t  your  anger  when  she  refused  you  to 
dance  1  Ah !  we  see  all.  A  woman  does  not 
deceive  herself,  do  you  see  ?  You  send  roe  beauti- 
ful verses.  Poet.  Yob  can  write  as  well  ^f  a 
statue  or^  picture,  of  a  rose  or  a  sunset,  as  of  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  You  were  angry  just  now  be- 
cause I  danced  with  M.  de  Kew.  Do  you  think 
in  a  woman's  eyes  jealousy  is  unpardonable  ?*' 

**  You  know  how  to  provoke  it,  Madame,"  con- 
tinued the  tragedian. 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  lady,  with  dignity, 
<*  am  I  to  render  you  an  account  of  all  my^ctions, 
and  ask  your  permission  for  a  walkl" 

**  In  fact,  I  am  but  the  slave,  Madame,"  groan- 
ed the  Gascon^  '*  I  am  not  the  master." 

"  You  are  a  very  rebellious  slave.  Monsieur," 
continues  the  lady,  with  a  pretty  moue,  and  a 
glance  of  the  large  eyes  artfully  brightened  by  her 
rouge.  Suppose — suppose  I  danced  with  M.  de 
Kew,  not  for  his  sake — Heaven  knows  to  dance 
with  him  is  not  a  pleasure — but  for  yours.  Sup^ 
pose  I  do  not  want  a  foolish  quarrel  to  proceed. 
Suppose  I  know  that  he  is  ni  sot  ni  pohron,  as^ 
you  pretend.  I  overheard  you,  Sir,  talking  with 
one  of  the  basest  of  men,  my  good  cousin,  M.  de 
Florae :  but  it  is  not  of  him  I  speak.  Suppose  I 
know  the  Gomte  de  Kew  to  be  a  man,  cold  and 
insolent,  ill-bred,  and  grossier,  as  the  men  of  his 
nation  are-— but  one  who  lacks  no  courag&-^-one 
who  is  terrible  when  roused ;  might  I  have  no  oc- 
casion to  fear,  not  for  Inm,  but — " 

"But  for  me f  Ah  Marie!  Ah  Madame! 
Believe  you  that  a  man  (^  my  blood  will  yield  a 
foot  to  any  Englishman  1  Do  you  know  the  story 
of  my  race  1  do  you  know  thai  since  my  childhood 
I  have  vowed  hatred  to  that  nation  1  Tenez,  Ma- 
dame, this  M.  Jones  who  frequents  your  salom  it 
was  but  respect  for  you  that  has  enabled  me  to 
keep  my  patience  with  this  stupid  islander.  This 
Captain  Blackball,  whom  you  distinguish,  who 
certainly  shoots  well,  who  mounts  well  to- horse, 
I  have  always  thought  his  manners  were  those  of 
the  marker  of  a  billiard.  But  I  respect  him  bo- 
cause  he  has  made  war  With  Don  Carkis  against 
the  English.  But  this  young  M.  de  Kew,  his 
laugh  crisps  me  the  nerves ;  his  insolent  air  makes 
me  bound ;  in  beholding  him  I  said  to  myself^  I 
hate  you ;  think  whether  I  love  him  better  aflter 
having  seen  him  as  I  did  but  now,  Madame !" 
Also,  but  this  Victor  did  not  say,  he  thought  Kew 
had  laughed  at  him  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  even- 
ing, when  the  blanche  Miss  l»d  refosed  to  dance 
with  him. 

**  Ah,  Victor,  it  is  not  him,  but  you  Uiat  I  would 
save,**  said  the  Duchess.  And  the  people  round 
about,  and  the  Duchess  herself  afterward  said, 
Yes,  certainly,  she  had  a  good  heart    She  en- 


treated Lord  Kew ;  she  implored  M.  Victor ;  she 
did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  appease  the  quar- 
rel between  him  and  the  Frenchman. 

After  the  ball  came  the  supper,  whidi  was  laid 
at  separate  little  tables,  where  parties  of  half  a 
dozen  enjoyed  themselves.  Lord  Kew  was  of  the 
Duchess*s  party,  where  our  Gascon  friend  had 
not  a  seat.  But  being  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
entertainment,  his  lordship  went  about  from  table 
to  table,  seeing  that  the  guests  at  each  lacked 
nothing.  He  supposed  too  that  the  dispute  with 
the  Gascon  had  possibly  come  to  an  end  ;  at  any 
rate,  disagreeable  as  the  other*s  speech  had  been, 
he  had  resolved  to  put  up  with  it,  not  having  the 
least  inclination  to  drink  the  Frenchman's  blood,^x 
or  to  part  with  his  own  on  so  absurd  t  quarrel. 
He  asked  people  in  his  good-natured  way  to  drink 
wine  with  him ;  and  catchmg  M.  Victor's  eye 
scowling  at  him  from  a  distant  table,  he  sent  a 
waiter  with  a  Champagne  bottle  to  his  late  op- 
ponent, and  lifted  his  glass  as  a  friendly  chal- 
lenge. The  waiter  carried  the  message  to  M .  Vic- 
tor, who,  when  he  heard  it,  turned  up  his  glass, 
and  folded  his  arms  in  a  stately  manner.  **  M. 
de  CastiUonne  dit  qu'il  refuse,  milor,**  said  the 
waiter,  rather  scared.  "  He  charged  me  to  bring 
that  message  to  milor.*'  Florae  ran  across  to  the 
angry  Gascon.  It  was  not  while  at  Madame 
d'Ivry*s  table  that  Lord  Kew  sent  his  challenge, 
and  received  his  reply ;  his  duties  as  steward  had 
carried  him  away  from  that  pretty  early. 

Meanwhile  the  glimmering  dawn  peered  into 
the  windows  of  the  refreshment-room,  and  behold, 
the  sun  broke  in  and  scared  all  the  revelers.  The 
ladies  scurried  away  like  so  many  ghosts  at  cock- 
crow, some  of  them  not  caring  to  face  that  de- 
tective luminary.  Cigars  had  been  lighted  ere 
this ;  the  men  remained  smoking  them  with  these 
sleepless  German  waiters  still  bringing  fresh 
supplies  of  drink.  Lord  Kew  gave  the  Duchesse 
d*Ivry  his  arm,  and. was  leading  her  out ;  M.  de 
CastiUonne  stood  scowling  directly  in  their  way, 
upon  trhich,  with  rather  an  abrupt  turn  of  the 
shpulder,  and  a  **' Pardon,  Monsieur,**  Lord  Kew 
pushed  by,  and  conducted  the  Duchess  to  her 
carriage,  She  did  not  in  the  lea^t  see  what  had 
happened  between  the  two  gentlemen  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  she  oggled,  and  nodded,  and  kissed  her 
hands  quite  affectionately  to  Kew  as  the  By  drove 
av^ay. 

Florae  in  the  mean  whilp  had  seized  his  com- 
patriot, who  had  drunk  Champagne  cc^iously 
with  others,  if  not  with  Kew,  and,  was  in  vain 
endeavoring  to  make  him  hear  reason.  The  Gas- 
con was  fiaurious ;  he  vowed  that  Lord  Kew  had 
struck  him.  "  By  the  tqmb  of  my  mother,'*  he 
bellowed,  **  I  swear  I  will  have  his  blood  !"  Lord 
Rooster  was  bawling  out — "  D —  him ;  carry  him 
to  bed,  and  shut  h|m  up  ;'*  which  remarks  Victor 
did  not  understand,  or  two  victims  would  doubt- 
less have  been  sacrificed  on  his  mamma's  mau- 
soleum. 

When  Kew  came  back  (as  he  vTas  only  too 
sure  to  do),  the  little  Gascon  rushed  forward  with 
a  glove  in  his  hand,  and  having  an  audience  of 
smokers  round  about  him,  made  a  ftnioas  speedi  ^ 
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a!x>at  England,  leopards,  cowardice,  insolent  is!- 
aiiders,  and  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  and  de- 
manded reason  for  Kew*8  conduct  during  the 
night.  As  he  spoke,  he  advanced  toward  Lord 
Kew,  glove  in  hand,  and  lifted  it  as  if  he  was 
actually  going  to  strike. 

'*  There  is  no  need  for  further  words,"  said 
Lord  Kew,  taking  his  cigar  out  of  his  ifiouth. 
"  If  you  don't  drop  that  glove,  upon  my  word  I 

will  pitch  you  out  of  the  Windbw.     Ha  1 

Pick  the  man  up,  somebody.  Youll  bear  wit- 
ness, gentlemen,  I  couldnH  help  myself.  If  he 
wants  me  in  the  morning,  he  knows  where  to 
find  me." 

*'  I  declare  that  my  Lord  Kew  has  acted  with 
great  forbearance,  and  under  the  most  brutal  pro- 
vocation— the  most  brutal  provocation  entendez- 
vous,  M.  Cabasse,"  cried  out  M.  de  Florae,  rush- 
ing forward  to  the  Gascon,  who  had  now  risen ; 
«*  Monsieur's  conduct  has  been  unworthy  of  a 
Frenchman  and  a  gallant  homme." 

«  D —  it ;  he  has  had  it  on  his  nob,  though," 
said  Lord  Viscount  Rooster,  laconically. 


"  Ah,  Roosterre !  ccci  n*est  pas  pour  rire,* 
Florae  cried  sadly,  as  they  both  walked  away 
with  Lord  Kew ;  **  I  wish  that  first  blood  was  all 
that' was  to  be  she^  in  this  quarrel." 

»*  Gaw  !  how  he  did  go  down !"  cried  Rooster, 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  Kew,  quite  se- 
riously ;  "  I  couldn't  help  it.  God  forgive  me." 
Andvho  hung  down  his  head.  He  thought  of  the 
past,  and  its  levities,  and  punishment  coming  af- 
ter him  ped^  claudo.  It  was  with  all  his  heart 
the  contrite  young  man  said  "  God  forgive  me.** 
He  would  take  what  was  to  follow  as  the  penalty 
of  what  had  gone  before. 

**  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas  immolat,  mon 
pauvre  Kiou,"  said  his  French  friend.  And  Lord 
Rooster,  whose  classical  education  had  been  much 
neglected,  turned  round,  and  said,  **  Hullo,  mate, 
what  ship's  that!" 

Viscount  Rooster  had  not  been  two  hours  in 
bed,  when  the  Count  de  Punter  (formerly  of  the 
Black  Jagers),  waited  upon  him  upon  the  part  of 
M.  de  Gastillonnes  and  the  Earl  of  Kew,  who 
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had  referred  him  to  the  Viflcoant  to  arrange  mat- 
ters for  a  meeting  between  them.  As  the  meet- 
ing must  take  place  out  of  the  Baden  territory, 
and  they  ought  to  move  before  the  police  prevent- 
ed them,  the  Count  proposed  that  they  should  at 
once  make  for  France ;  where,  as  it  was  an  afiair 
of  honneur,  they  would  assuredly  he  let  to  enter 
without  passports. 

Lady  Ann  and  Lady  Kew  heard  that  the  gen- 
tlemen after  the  ball  had  all  gone  out  on  a  hunt- 
ing party,  and  were  not  alarmed  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  at  least.  On  the  next  day  none  of 
them  returned ;  and  on  the  day  after,  the  fiunily 
heard  that  Lord  Kew  had  met  with  rather  a  dan- 
gerous accident;  but  all  the  town  knew  he  had 
been  shot  by  M.  de  Castillonnes  on  one  of  the 
islands  on  the  Rhine,  opposite  Kehl,  where  he 
was  now  lying. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ACROSS  THB  ALPS. 

OuK  discursive  muse  must  now  take  her  place 
in  the  little  britzka  in  which  Glive  Newcome  and 
his  companions  are  traveling,  and  cross  the  Alps 
in  that  vehicle,  beholding  the  snows  on  St.  Qoth- 
ard,  and  the  beautiful  region  through  which  the 
Ticino  rushes  on  its  way  to  the  Lombard  lakes, 
and  the  great  corn-covered  plains  of  the  Milan- 
ese ;  and  that  royal  city,  vrith  the  Gathedi^  for 
its  glittering  crown,  only  less  magnificent  than 
the  imperial  dome  of  Rome.  I  have  some  long 
letters  from  Mr.  Olive,  written  during  this  youth- 
ful tour,  eveiy  step  of  which,  fVom  the  departure 


at  Baden,  to  the  gate  of  Milan,  he  describes  as 
beautiful;  and  doubtless,  the  delightful  scenes 
thrbdgh  which  the  young  man  went,  had  their 
effect  in  soothing  any  private  annoyances  with 
which  his  journey  commenced.  The  aspect  of 
nature,  in  that  fortunate  route  which  he  took,  is 
so  noble  and  cheering,  that  our  private  afiairs 
and  troubles  shrink  away  abashed  before  that  se- 
rene splendor.  O,  sweet  peaceful  scene  of  azure 
lake,  and  snow-crowned  mountain,  so  wonderfully 
lovely  is  your  aspect,  that  it  seems  like  heaven 
almost,  and  as  if  grief  and  care  could  not  enter  it ! 
What  young  Olivers  private  cares  were  I  knew 
not  as  yet  in  those  days ;  and  he  kept  them  out  of 
his  letters ;  it  was  only  in  the  intimacy  of  future 
life  that  some  of  Uiese  pains  were  revealed  to  me. 

Some  three  months  after  taking  leave  of  Miss 
Ethel,  our  young  gentleman  found  himself  at 
Koibe,  with  his  friend  Ridley  still  for  a  compan- 
ion. Many  of  us,  young  or  middle-aged,  have 
felt  that  delightful  shock  which  Uie  first  sight  of 
the  great  city  inspire.  There  is  one  oUier  place 
of  which  the  view  strikes  one  with  an  emotion 
even  greater  than  that  with  whidh  we  look  at 
Rome,  where  Augustus  waa  reigning  when  He 
saw  the  day,  whose  birth-place  is  separated  but 
by  a  hill  or  two  firomthe  awful  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Who  that  has  beheld  both  can  forget  that 
first  aspect  of  either !  At  the  6nd  of  years  the 
emotion  oceasioned'  by  the  sight  still  thrills  in 
your  memory,  and  it  suites  you  as  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  first  viewed  it. 

The  business  of  the  present  novel,  however, 
lies  neither  with  priest  nor  pagaii,  but  with  Mr. 
Olive  Newcome,  and  his  aSiiis  and  his  compan- 
ions at  this  period  of  his  life.  Nor,  if  the  gracious 
reader  expects  to  hear  of  cardinals  in  scariet,  and 
noble  Roman  princes  and  princesses,  will  he  find 
such  in  this  history.  The  only  noble  Roman  into 
whose  mansion  our  friend  got  admission,  was  thd 
Prince  Polonia,  whose  footmen  wear  the  liveries 
of  the  English  Royal  fiunily,  who  gives  gentle- 
men and  even  painters  cash  upon  good  letters  of 
credit ;  and,  once  or  twice  in  a  season,  opens  his 
transtibertne  palace  and  treats  his  customers  to  a 
ball.  Our  friend  Otive  used  jocularly  to  say,  he 
believed  there  were  no  Romans.  There  were 
priests  in  portentous  hats ;  there  were  friars  with 
shaven  crowns ;  there  were  the  sham  peasantry, 
who  dressed  themselves  out  in  masquerade  cos- 
tumes, with  bagpipe  and  goat-skin,  with  crossed 
leggings  and  scioiet  petticoats,  who  let  themselves 
out  to  artists  at  so  many  pauls  per  sitting ;  but 
he  never  passed  a  Roman's  door  except  to  buy  a 
cigar  or  to  purchase  a  handkerchief.  Thither,  as 
elsewhere,  we  carry  our  insular  habits  with  ui^. 
Wte  have  a  little  England  at  Paris,  a  little  En- 
gland at  Munich,  Dresden,  every  where.  Our 
friend  is  an  Englishman,  and  did  at  Rome  as  the 
English  do. 

There  v^as  the  polito  En^Ush  society,  the  so- 
ciety that  flocks  to  see  the  Oolosseum  lighted  up 
with  blue  fire,  that  flocks  to  tho  Vatican  to  bec- 
hold  the  statues  by  torchlight,  that  hustles  into 
the  churches  on  public  festivals  in  blaok  vails 
and  deputy-lieutenants'  uniforms,  and  stares,  and 
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itt  U  fK^Kt,  ffclcrriBf  to  dqikt  thnr  qaack  faof- 
aaas,  CoiitJiw,  PWctsi  aai  tiw  like,  liiiiiii 
TbonpvoH  ptnaMd  them  bclbn  Jodm,  aad  Jcacs 
e  TlkMDfiaoa,  snd  «o  on,  faockward  nto  tine. 
Tb«f«  ir«rr  tbe  cfatidrm  at  filoy^  the  womb  hod- 
died  fourid  thm  tHept  of  tbe  open  doerwij*,  m  the 
khvliy  iOmizn  winter ;  grim  potUflUNM  oU  bag*, 
aodi  w  Mirbjkd  Aofelo  painied»  draped  in  na- 
jentic  raf^ir^ry ;  Mothers  nid  awanning  baabina ; 
iianefatoip  country  iueu«  dark  of  bcsd  and  noUe 
of  eoonunaare,  posed  m  saperb  affitndfa,  lasj, 
tattered^  and  maiestic.  TbOTBcaaBetfaamdtioopa, 
lbs  Madt  troops,  tbe  bitie  troops  of  tbe  anny  of 
priests;  themaflyrefnDeDtsofCapocbaia,gTaYe 
and  |(ToC4^ae ;  tbe  tiim  French  abbfa ;  017  lord 
tbe  hUhop,  wi«b  his  fooCmaa  (those  wondeifiiJ 
iboCmtn);  my  lord  tbe  cardinal,  in  bis  lam- 
sbadile  coscfa  and  bis  two,  nay  three,  ibotincn 
behind  him — Hankies  that  k>ok  as  if  they  bad 
been  dpcssed  by  the  costumier  of  a  BriCiah  panto- 
mime—coach with  prodigious  embUxonments  of 
bats  and  coats  of  arms,  that  aeema  aa  if  it  came 
out  of  the  psntorotme  too,  and  was  about  to  Uim 
into  something  else,  80  it  is,  that  what  is  grand 
to  some  persons'  eyes  appears  grotesqueto  oth- 
ers ;  and  for  certain  skeptical  persons,  that  step, 
which  we  have  beard  of,  between  tbe  sublime 
and  tbe  ritlicoknis,  is  not  vifible. 

<*  I  wish  It  were  not  so,'*  writes  Ctive,  in  one 
of  th«  letters  wherein  be  used  to  pour  his  full 
beact  out  in  those  days.  **  I  see  these  people  at 
their  devotions,  and  envy  them  their  rapture.  A 
fHend,  who  belongs  to  the  old  religion,  took  me* 
last  week,  Into  a  church  where  the  Virgin  lately 
appeared  in  person  to  a  Jewbh  gentleman,  flash- 
ed down  upon  him  from  beaven  in  light  and 
splsndor  Celestial,  and,  of  course,  straightway 
eonverted  him.  My  friend  bad«  me  look  at  the 
pkjturs,  and,  kneeling  down  bende  me,  I  know 
prayed  with  all  hia  honeat  heart  that  the  truth 
"^dgbt  ah&ne  down  upon  me  too ;  but  I  saw  no 


SB.     Wbr.  tbel 
m  Lamb  Cent  itaeif ;  a 
BoUedBge, 
tbe  aofesB  pectals  I 
•haeUaof  [ 
Aiioalo's  km^is  migbi  take  < 

I  a  ^tloie  ky  < 
rrety  t«n  tbeve  m 
brawbng  Iwniain  Bemdea  tbe 
streets  and  bovsea,  and  tbe  annyot  paests  absw 
and  brown,  there's  a  great  sflnt  pepniatiaB  sf 
niaiUe.  There  are  battered  godi  tnmMea  a^ 
of  Olympoa  and  broken  in  tbe  611,  mik  set  n^ 
OMler  niches  and  over  fonntaina ;  tbcre  ase  ae»- 
aiora  nannieasiy,  noselessiy, 
under  archways,  or  lurking  in  eoarta  i 
And  then,  bcsidea  these  defunct  anca,  ei  \ 
tbeae  old  figure*  m^  be  said  to  be  the  ( 
there  is  the  reigning  fimify,  a  countlesa  carved 
hierarchy  of  angela,aainta,conlc8aora.  of  tbe  fat- 
ter dynaaty  wbich  baa  conquered  the  court  of 
Jove.  I  say,  Pen,  I  wish  Warrington  would 
write  the  history  of  tbe  Laat  of  tbe  Pagana.  Did 
you  never  have  a  sympathy  lor  them  as  the  monks 
came  rushiDg  into  their  temples,  kicking  down 
their  poor  idtaia,  smashing  the  £ur  cafan  faces  of 
their  gods,  and  sending  their  vestals  a-flyingi 
They  are  always  preaching  here  about  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians.  Are  not  the  churches 
full  of  martyrs  with  chopper*  in  their  tneek  head* ; 
virgins  on  gridirons ;  riddled  St.  Sebastians,  and 
the  likel  But  have  they  never  persecuted  in 
their  turn!  Oh,  oie !  You  and  I  know  bHtcr, 
who  were  bred  up  near  to  the  pens  of  Smithfitld, 
where  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  taken  tbcir 
turn  to  be  roasted. 

*<  Ton  pass  through  an  avenue  of  angel*  and 
saints  on  the  bridge  across  Tiber,  all  in  action ; 
their  great  wings  seem  clanking,  their  marble  gai^ 
ments  clapping ;  St.  Michael,  descending  upon 
the  Fiend,  has  been  caught  and  bronzified  just  aa 
he  limited  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  his  ene- 
my doubtless  fell  crushing  through  the  roof  and 
so  downward.  He  is  as  natural  as  Uank  verae 
— that  bronxe  angel — eet,  rhythnio,  grandioM. 
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Yoa'U  MO,  Bome  day  or  other,  he*8  a  goaak  aonf 
ne^  Sir,  rm  sure  of  that.   Milton  wrote  in  bnmxe ; 

I  am  sure  Virgil  poliahed  oS  hia  Qeorgics  in  mar- 
ble— aweet  calm  ahapea !  exquisite  harmoniea  of 
line !  Am  for  the  ^neid ;  that,  Sir,  I  conaider  to 
be  ao  many  baa-reliefi,  mural  omamenta  which 
affect  me  not  much. 

**  I  think  I  have  loat  sight  of  St.  Peter's,  haven't 

I I  Yet  it  ia  big  enough.  How  it  makes  your 
he^  beat  when  you  firf  t  aee  it !  Ours  did  aa 
we  eame  in  at  night  from  Gi?ita  Vecohia,  and 
aaw  a  gxeat  ghostly  darkling  dome  riaing  solemn* 
ly  up  into  the  gray  night,  and  keeping  na  com- 
pany ever  so  long  aa  we  drove,  aa  if  it  had  been 
an  orb  fidlen  out  of  heaven  with  its  light  put  oat. 
As  you  look  at  it  from  the  Pincio,  and  the  aun 
sets  behind  it,  surely  that  aspect  of  earth  and  eky 
ia  one  of  the  gtandeat  in  the  world.  I  don't  like 
to  aay  that  the  facade  of  the  church  ia  ugly  and 
obtrusive.  As  long  as  the  dome  overawes,  that 
&9ade  is  supportable.  You  advance  toward  it— 
through,  O,  such  a  noble  court !  with  fouillains 
flashing  up  to  meet  the  sunbeams ;  and  right  and 
left  of  you  two  sweeping  half-crescents  of  great 
columns ;  but  you  pass  by  the  courtiers  and  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  the  dome  seems 
to  disappear  behind  it.  It  ia  as  if  the  throne  was 
upset,  and  the  king  had  toppled  over. 

**  There  must  be  maments,  in  Rome  especially, 
when  every  man  of  friendly  heart,  who  writes 
himself  English  and  Protestant,  must  feel  a  pang 
at  thinking  that  he  and  his  countrymen  are  insu- 
lated £rom  European  Ohristendom.  An  ocean 
separates  us.  From  one  shore  or  the  other  one 
can  see  the  neighbor  cliffs  on  clear  daya :  one 
must  wish  sometimes  that  there  were  no  stormy 
gulf  between  us ;  and  from  Canterbury  to  Rome 
a  pilgrim  could  pass,  and  not  drown  beyond  Do- 
ver. Of  the  beautiful  parts  of  the  great  Mother 
Church  I  believe  among  us  many  people  have  no 
idea:  we  th'mk  of  lazy  friars,  of  pining  cloistered 
virgins,  of  ignorant  peasants  worshiping  wood  and 
stones,  bought  and  sold  indulgmces,  absolutions, 
and  the  like  common-places  of  Protestant  satire. 
Lo !  yonder  inscription,  which  blazes  round  the 
dome  of  the  temple,  so  great  and  glorious  it  looks 
like  heaven  alm3Bt,  and  as  if  the  words  were  writ- 
ten in  stars,  it  proclaims  to  all  the  world  that 
this  is  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  the  Church  shall  be 
built,  against  which  Hall  shall  not  prevail.  Under 
the  bronze  canopy  his  throne  is  lit  with  lights 
that  have  been  burning  before  it  for  ages.  Round 
this  stupendous  chamber  are  ranged  the  grandees 
of  his  court.  Faith  seems  to  be  realized  in  their 
marble  figures.  9  jme  of  them  were  alive  but  yes- 
terday :  others,  to  be  as  blessed  as  they,  walk  the 
world  eveu  now  doubtless ;  and  the  commission- 
ers of  heaven,  here  holding  their  court  a  hundred 
years  hence,  shall  authoritatively  announce  their 
beatification.  The  signs  of  their  power  shall  not 
be  wanting.  They  heal  the  sick,  open  the  eyes 
of  the  Mind,  cause  the  lame  to  walk  to-day  as  they 
did  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Are  there  not  crowds 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  their  wonders  1  Isn't 
there  a  tribunal  appointed  to  try  their  claims ;  ad- 
vocates to  plead  for  and  against ;  prelates  and 
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okrgy  and  mnltitudas  ci  faithful  to  back  and  bs^ 
lieve  thsm  1  Thus  you  shall  kiss  the  hand  of  a 
priest  to-day,  who  has  given  his  to  a  fiiar  whose 
bones  are  already  beginning  to  work  miracles, 
who  has  been  the  disciple  of  another  whom  the 
Church  has  just  proclaimed  a  saint — hand  in  hand 
they  hold  by  one  another  till  the  line  Is  lost  up  in 
heaven.  Come,  friend,  let  us  acknowledge  thia, 
and  go  and  kiss  the  toe  of  St.  Peter.  Alas ! 
there's  the  Channel  always  between  us ;  and  we 
no  more  believe  in  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  than  that  the  bones  of  His  Grace, 
John  Bird,  who  sits  in  St.  Thomaa'a  chair  pres- 
ently, will  work  wondrous  cures  in  the  year  1M)00: 
that  his  statue  will  speak,  or  his  portrait  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  will  wink. 

*<  So,  you  see,  at  those  grand  ceremonies  which 
the  Roman  church  exhibits  at  Christmas,  I  looked 
on  as  a  Protestant.  Holy  Father  on  his  throne 
or  in  his  palanquin,  cardinals  with  their  tails  and 
their  train-bearers,  mitred  bishops  and  abbots,, 
regiments  of  friars  and  clergy,  relics  exposed  for 
adoration,  columns  draped,  altars  illuminated,  in- 
cense smoking,  organa  pealing,  and  boxes  of  pip- 
ing soprani,  Swiss  guarids  with  slashed  breeches 
ai^  Cringed  halberts — between  us  and  all  this 
splendor  of  old-world  ceremony,  there's  an  ocean 
flowing :  and  yonder  old  statue  of  Peter  might 
havee  been  Jupiter  again,  surrounded  by  a  proces- 
sion of  flamens  and  augurs,  and  Augustus  as 
Pontic  Maximus,  to  inspect  the  sacrifices — and 
my  feelings  at  the  spectacle  had  been  doubtless 
pretty  much  the  same. 

<*  Shall  I  utter  any  more  heresies !  I  am  an 
unbeliever  in  Raphael's  Transfiguration — the 
scream  of  that  devil-possessed  boy,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  of  eight  (a  stolen  boy  too),  jars 
the  whole  music  of  the  composition.  On  Michael 
Angelo's  great  wall  the  grotesque  and  terrible  are 
not  out  of  place.  What  an  awiiil  achievement ! 
Fancy  the  state  of  mind  of  the  man  who  worked 
it^-as  alone,  day  after  day,  he  devised  and  drew 
those  dreadful  figures  !  Suppose  in  the  days  of 
the  Olympian  dynasty,  the  subdued  Titan  rebels 
had  been  set  to  ornament  a  palace  for  Jove,  they 
would  have  brought  in  some  such  tremendous 
work :  or  suppose  that  Michael  descended  to  the 
Shades,  and  brought  up  this  picture  out  of  the 
halls  of  Limbo.  I  like  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  better  to  think  of  Raphael's  loving  spirit. 
As  he  lodked  at  women  and  children,  his  beauti- 
ful face  must  have  shone  like  sunshine  ;  his  kind 
hand  must  have  caressed  the  sweet  figures  as 
he  fi)rmed  them.  If  I  protest  against  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  refuse  to  worship  at  that  altar  be- 
fore which  so  many  generations  have  knelt,  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  which  I  salute  thankfiilly. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  the  set  harangues  (to  take 
another  metaphor),  as  in  the  daily  tones  and  talk 
that  his  voice  is  so  delicious.  Sweet  poetry,  and 
music,  and  tender  hjrmns  drop  from  him :  he  lifts 
his  pencil,  and  something  gracious  fitlls  from  it 
on  the  paper.  How  noble  his  mind  must  have 
been !  it  seems  but  to  receive,  and  his  eye  seems 
only  to  rest  on,  what  is  great,  and  generous,  and 
lovely.    You  walk  through  crowded  galleries, 
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where  are  pictures  ever  bo  large  and  pretentiooa, 
and  come  upon  a  gray  paper^  or  a  Uttle  fresco, 
bearing  his  mark — and  over  all  the  brawl  and  the 
throng  you  recognize  his  sweet  presence.  *I 
would  like  to  have  been  Giulio  Romano/  J.  J. 
says  (who  does  not  care  for  Giulio's  pictures!), 
*  because  then  I  would  have  been  Raphael's  favor- 
ite pupil.*  We  agreed  that  we  would  rather  have 
seen  him  and  William  Shakspeare  than  all  the 
men  we  ever  read  of.  Fancy  poisoning  a  fellow 
out  of  envy — as  Spagnoletto  did !  There  are  soioe 
men  whose  admiration  takes  that  bilious  shape. 
There's  a  fellow  in  our  mesi  at  the  Lepre,  a  clever 
enough  £b11ow  too — and  not  a  bad  fellow  to  the 
poor.  He  was  a  Gandishite.  He  is  a  genre  and 
portrait  painter  by  the  name  of  Haggard.  He 
hates  J.  J.  because  Lord  Fareham,  who  is  here, 
has  given  J.  J.  an  order ;  and  he  hates  me,  be- 
cause I  wear  a  clean  shirt,  and  ride  a  cock- 
horse. 

*'  I  wish  you  could  come  to  our  mess  at  the 
Lepre.  It's  such  a  dinner !  suich  a  table-cloth ! 
such  a  waiter!  such  a  company!  Every  man 
has  a  beard  and  a  sombrero :  and  you  would  fancy 
we  were  a  band  of  brigands.  We  are  regaled 
with  woodcocks,  snipes,  wild  swans,  ducks,  ro- 
bins, and  owls  and  oluvolai  re  iruai  for  dinner : 
and  with  three  pauls  worth  of  wines  and  victuals, 
the  hungriest  has  enough,  even  Claypole  the  soulp* 
tor.  Did  you  ever  know  himi  He  used  to  come 
to  the  Haunt.  He  looks  like  the  Saracen's  head 
with  his  beard  |^ow.  There  is  a  French  table 
still  more  hairy  than  ours,  a  Gennan  table,  an 
American  table.  Afier  dinner  we  go  and  have 
coffee  and  mezzo-caldo  at  the  Cafe  Greco  over 
the  way.  Mezzo-caldo  is  not  a  bad  drink — a  lit- 
tle rum — a  slice  of  fresh  citron — lots  of  pounded 
vugar,  and  boiling  water  for  the  rest.  Here,  in 
various  parts  of  the  cavern  (it  is  a  vaulted,  low 
place),  the  various  nations  have  their  assigned 
quarters,  and  we  drink  our  coffee  and  strong  wa- 
ters, and  abuse  Guido»  or  Rubens,  or  Bernini, 
$don  Us  gcuta,  and  blow  such  a  cloud  of  smoke 
as  would  make  Warrington's  lungs  dilate  with 
pleasure.  We  get  very  good  cigars  for  a  ba- 
joccho  and  half^hat  is  very  good  for  us,  cheap 
tobacconalians ;  and  capital  when  you  have  got 
no  others.  M'CoIlop  is  here :  he  made  a  great 
figure  at  a  cardinal's  reception  in  the  tartan  of 
the  M'CoUop.  He  is  splendid  at  the  tomb  of 
^e  Stuarts,  and  wanted  to  cleave  Haggard  down 
to  the  chine  with  his  claymore  for  saying  that 
Charles  Edward  was  c^len  drunk. 

"  Some  of  us  have  our  breakfasts  at  the  Cafe 
Greco  at  dawn.  The  ^irds  are  very  early  birds 
here :  and  you'll  see  the  great  sculptors — the  old 
Dons,  you  know,  who  look  down  on  us  young 
fellows,  at  their  coffee  here  when  it  is  yet  twi- 
light. As  I  am  a  swell,  and  have  a  servant,  J.  J. 
and  I  breakfast  at  our  lodgings.  I  wish  you 
could  see  Terribile  our  attendant,  and  Ottavia  our 
old  woman !  You  will  see  both  of  them  on  the 
canvas  one  day.  When  he  hasn't  blacked  our 
boots  and  has  got  our  breakfast,  Terribile  the  valct- 
de-chambre  becomes  Terribile  the  model.  He  has 
figured  on  a  hundred  canvases  ere  this,  and  al- 


most ever  since  he  was  bom.  All  his  family  were 
models.  His  mother  having  been  a  Venus,  is 
now  a  Witch  of  Endor.  His  father  is  in  the  p»« 
triarchal  line :  he  has  himself  done  the  chenibe, 
the  shepherd-boys,  and  now  is  a  grown  man, 
and  ready  as  a  warrior,  a  pifieraro,  a  capuchin,  or 
what  you  will. 

**  After  the  coffee  and  the  Cafe  Greco  we  all 
go  to  the  Life  Academy.  After  the  Lifis  Acad- 
emy, those  who  belong  to  the  world  dress  aad 
go  out  to  tea-parties  just  as  if  we  were  in  Lon- 
don. Those  who  are  not  in  society  have  plentj 
of  fun  of  their  own— and  better  Ajn  than  the  tea- 
party  fiin  too.  Jack  Screwby  has  a  night  once 
a  week,  sardines  and  ham  for  supper,  and  a  cask 
of  Marsalr  in  the  comer.  Your  humble  servant 
entertains  on  Thursdays :  which  is  Lady  Fitch's 
night  too ;  and  I  flatter  myself  some  of  the  Lon- 
don dandies  who  are  passing  the  winter  here, 
prefer  the  cigars  and  humble  liquors  which  w« 
dispense,  to  tea  and  Miss  Fitch's  performance  on 
the  pianoforte. 

**  What  is  that  I  read  in  Galignani  about  Lord 
K —  and  an  affair  of  honor  at  Baden  1  Is  it  my 
dear,  kind,  jolly  Kew  with  whom  some  one  has 
quarreled  1  I  know  those  who  will  be  even  more 
grieved  than  I  am,  should  any  thing  happen  to 
the  best  of  good  fellows.  A  great  friend  of  Lord 
Kew's,  Jack  Belsize  commonly  called,  came  with 
us  from  Baden  through  Swilzeriand,  and  we  left 
him  at  Milan.  I  see  by  the  paper  that  his  elder 
brother  is  dead,  and  so  poor  Ja^  will  be  a  great 
man  some  day.  I  wish  the  chance  had  happened 
sooner  if  it  was  to  befall  at  all.  So  my  amiable 
cousin,  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Esq.,  has 
married  my  lady  Clara  Pulleyn ;  I  wish  her  joy 
of  her  bridegroom.  All  I  have  heard  of  that  fam- 
ily is  from  the  newspaper.  If  you  meet  them, 
tell  me  any  thing  about  them.  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  time  altogether  at  Baden.  I  suppose 
the  accident  to  Kew  will  put  off  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Newcome.  They  have  been  engaged, 
you  know,  ever  so  long — And— do,  do  write  to 
me  and  tell  me  something  about  London.  It's 
best  I  should  stay  here  and  woik  this  vrinter  and 
the  next.  J.  J.  has  done  a  famous  picture,  and 
if  I  send  a  couple  home,  you'll  give  them  a  no- 
tice in  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  won't  you  1  §at 
the  sake  of  old  times,  and  yours  affectionately, 
*♦  Clivb  Newcome." 


A  TRUE  STORY,  THOUGH  A  FAIRY 
TALE. 

THERE  are  few  who  reside  in  Ireland,  and 
who  have  mixed  much  with  the  poor  of  that 
countiy,  who  do  not  see  the  truth  of  what  is  so 
often  said,  that  "  they  are  a  most  superstitious 
race."  If  any  thing  extraordinary  occurs  in  a 
family,  immediately  it  is  said,  "  The  fairies  did 
it."  If  a  child  is  left  with  one  not  half  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  it,  and  any  accident  hap- 
pens to  it,  the  fairies  did  it ;  if  a  cow  is  gorog  to 
calve,  a  piece  of  red  worsted  must  be  tied  round 
the  tail  to  prevent  the  ''  good  ladies"  taking  tho 
butter ;  if  that  animal  gets  sick,  the  owner  must 
go  to  the  nearest  fairy  lake,  to  offer  a  piece  of 
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ropa  that  has  been  nied  with  the  cow,  apd  some 
prmtfl  of  batter,  which  are  thrown  upon  the  wa- 
ter. In  fact,  t^y  as  firmly  believe  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  good  apirite,  aa  they  do  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  I  was  moat  forcibly  struck  with 
thia  fact  while  witnesaing  a  acene  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  deeoribe. 

When  sitting  one  morning  at  break&st  during 
my  stay  at  — —  Park,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  I 
was  distuibed  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  who 
informed  me  that  one  of  the  tenants  was  most 
anxious  to  see  ma;  but  as  this  waa  no  uncom- 
mon event,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  being 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  visiting  among  Uie 
poor  people  on  my  uncle*a  property,  and  admin- 
istering to  their  bodily  wants  in  sickness,  I 
merely  told  the  man  to  say  I  was  at  breakfkst, 
and  begged  the  i^licant  to  wait  in  the  hall 
until  I  had  finished. 

The  aervant  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned, 
saying  that  Thomas  Gardiner  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  hoped  I  would  not  lose  a 
moment  in  coming  to  him.  Accordingly  I  left 
the  table  and  hurried  to  the  hall,  where  I  found 
the  poor  old  man  with  his  hair  hanging  about  his 
shoulders,  and  looking  quite.distracted.  This  per- 
son was  one  of  that  class  of  men  so  often  styled 
in  Ireland  *'  a  beitermost  farmer'^ — one  who  is 
able  to  hold  a  farm  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  keep 
his  horse  and  cart,  his  three  cows,  and  some 
pigs;  in  short,  what  is  most  generally  termed 
by  the  people  <*  a  snug  man"  He  was  always 
to  be  seen  on  Sunday,  with  his  good  frieze  coat 
and  felt  hat,  seeming  quite  content  with  himself 
and  the  whole  world  besides ;  he  was  to  be  seen 
also  on  the  rent  days,  punctually  paying  his  half 
year,  and  was  alwaya  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
best  tenants  on  the  property.  To  see  him,  there- 
fore, in  this  state  of  mind  was,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  great  surprise  to  me.  It  is  true  that  I 
know  Tom  had  not  been  without  his  trials ;  he 
had  early  been  deprived  of  a  thrifty  wife,  who 
left  him  with  three  fine  children,  two  boys  and  a 
girl ;  but  after  bringing  them  up  respectably  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  good,  steady  wooian-serv- 
ant,  he  had  married  his  daughter  to  a  wealthy 
fanner  near  Westport,  and  placed  his  eldest  hoy 
Charles  in  the  police  force.  Then,  with  his  youn- 
gest son,  he  thought  himself  happy  at  home;  but 
this  happiness  did  not  long  continue.  Tom  the 
younger  took  a  violent  fancy  to  go  to  America, 
and  wrote  to  his  brother  begging  of  him  to  come 
home  and  take  lus  place  at  the  fireside,  which, 
accordingly,  he  did;  and  it  was  about  three 
months  after  this  event  that  the  circumstance 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred.  The  youn- 
gest son  had  sailed^  and  although  the  old  man 
was  not  left  without  one  to  console  him,  he  still 
mourned  the  departure  of  his  fiivorite  child. 

"  Well,  Gardiner,'*  I  exclaimed,  on  entering 
the  hall,  *<what  is  the  matter  1  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  look  so  agitated.'* 

**  Matter  enough,  my  dear  young  lady,  matter 
Miough ;  but  sure  I  can't  tell  it ;  sure  I  can  not — 
it  fails  me  entirely ;"  and,  filing  back,  I  thought 
he  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground. 


**  Oh,  nonsense,  man !  Come,  you  must  rouae 
yourself,  and  tell  me  what  has  happened.'* 

**  Oh,  it  is  a  hard  task ;  but  how  can  I  begin  t 
Sure  you  will  give  me  your  advice.  I  know  you 
will,  as  you  are  always  kind  and  good  to  us  poor 
people.  It  is  a  sad  story  I  have  to  tell ;  but  ye 
know  the  lake  which  is  just  behind  oui  house, 
about  which  those  beings  dwell  called  the  fairies. 
Well,  sure  enough,  they  have  been  busy  of  late, 
and  DOW  they  have  taken  away  my  fine  son 
Charles — one  I  thought  strong  enough  to  fight 
them  all  down,  and  beat  even  Finmacool  itself;* 
he  went  out  as  well  as  I  am  this  blessed  day,  and 
a  good  deal  better,  by  the  same  token,  for  troth 
I  am  not  fit  fdr  much  after  all  I  have  gone  through 
the  Ust  foity-eight  hours.  Well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, he  went  out  riding  on  the  mare,  just  to  drive 
the  cows  to  the  field  and  let  out  the  beast,  with- 
out his  coat  and  with  a  straw  rope  round  the 
head  of  the  animal ;  but  he  did  not  cnnie  badL  to 
us  either  to  break&st  or  dinner;  so  Peggy  and 
I  went  out  over  the  brae,  calling  hira  till  we  were 
tired,  but  no  answer  came.  There  was  the  mare, 
with  the  halter  on,  and  the  cows  grazing  in  the 
field,  but  no  trace  of  Charles.  We  went  to  the 
neighbors*  houses  to  inquire  for  him,  but  not  a 
bit  could  we  see  or  hear  of  him.  Well,  it  was 
soon  known  abroad,  and  some  of  the  neighbors 
said  *Hhe  ladies"  were  seen  with  their  golden 
coach  out  that  night,  and  the  noise  of  wheels 
were  heard  round  the  road  we  used  to  go ;  bat 
sure  I  would  not  give  in  to  all  this,  and  said  he 
had  gone  out  fowling  with  a  Beighbor's  boy  he 
used  to  go  over  the  hills  with.  But  sure  I  found 
his  fowling-piece  was  in  the  comer  at  home,  and 
I  felt  quite  bewildered.  In  vain  we  searched; 
and  when  it  grew  dark,  poor  Peggy  and  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  sit  by  the  fire  and  cry  all  the  night 
long.  •  Well,'  says  Peggy,  <  by  the  first  light  I 
will  be  off  to  the  priest  and  see  what  his  rever- 
ence will  do  to  get  him  back  firom  '*  the  ladies ;" 
for  sure  if  they  had  not  got  him  hard  and  ti|^ 
he  would  have  been  back  before  this.  Oh !  ^ ! 
but  they  are  wonderful  people.'  Well,  the  night 
seemed  a  month  to  us ;  but  as  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  appeared,  we  bounded  up  from  our  seats 
and  opened  the  door.  *  Well,'  says  Peggy,  *  his 
reverence  won't  be  in  good  humor  if  I  diiturb 
him  too  early;  but  come,  let  us  have  another 
look  over  the  hill  toward  the  lake  side,  but  be 
sure  not  to  make  any  noise  to  alarm  **  the  good 
folk."  Do  you  take  one  side  of  the  hill,  and  I 
will  take  the  other.'  Off  we  set,  and  just  as  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  were  going  to 
separate,  Peggy  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting 
on  one  of  the  hillocks  among  the  rocks,  his  arms 
stretched  out  toward  us.  We  ran  up,  and  there 
he  was,  but  not  himself  at  all :  his  eyes  glaring, 
his  cheeks  swollen,  and  not  a  word  could  he 
speak,  but  he  roared  like  a  bull.  He  made  an 
effort  to  rise,  but,  sinking  back,  he  groaned  heav- 
ily. *  Oh,  Peggy  dear,  what  will  we  dol'  said  I, 
*what  will  we  dot'  *Here,'  said  she,  *let  us 
take  him  to  the  bouse,  for  sure  he  is  stone-cold 
after  being  out  all  night,  and  maybe  they  have 
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<ione  with  him  now.*  So  up  we  took  him,  she 
holding  the  feet  and  I  the  body,  till  we  got  him 
op  to  the  cottage,  at  the  eight  of  which  he  bel- 
lowed again.  When  we  tried  to  make  him  stand, 
it  was  all  to  no  use ;  but,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  he  made  his  way  into  the  skeping-room, 
signing  to  us  that  he  wished  to  get  into  bed ;  so 
we  put  him  in,  and  then  be  fell  to  snoring  that 
you  could  hear  him  a  mile  off,  and  now  betimes 
he  is  fighting  with  his  arms  at  a  great  rate,  and 
I  den*t  know  what  to  think;  perhaps  you  will 
step  oYor  and  see  him.** 

*'  To  be  sure  I  will,  Gardhier,"  I  exclaimed ; 
**but  have  you  sent  for  a  doctor  yetV* 

"  Oh  no,  madam,  I  was  ashamed  that  any  one 
aboukl  see  him  in  the  state  he  is  in;  and  I 
thought  after  the  sleep  he  would  be  better  a  bit ; 
bat  he  is  just  as  bad  this  BAoming,  and  I  am  fret- 
ted to  death.** 

**  Well,  Tom,  just  go  to  the  stable  and  order 
out  my  pony,  and  I  will  see  what  ean  be  done 
lor  the  poor  fellow,  though  I  do  not  dearly  un- 
derstand what  is  the  matter  yet ;  we  must  try 
and  trace  this  unfortunate  circumstance  to  its 
true  cause,  and  not  attribute  to  the  power  of 
fairies  what  has  certainly  a  natural  origin.'* 

Poor  Tom  left  me  to  return  to  his  sad  home, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pony  was  ready,  without  wait- 
ing to  finish  my  breakfost  I  started  for  the  scene 
of  this  adventure.  The  cottage  was  situated  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  parish,  on  a  rooky  eminence 
toward  those  beautiful  lakes  which  travelers  never 
iail  to  visit,  called  the  Pontoon. 

Stopping  at  a  small  lane  called  a  **  bohreen** 
which  ran  from  the  public  road,  I  left  the  car- 
riage in  charge  of  the  servant  and  pursued  my 
way  to  the  cabin.  I  was  soon  followed  by  num- 
bers of  the  country  people,  all  anxious  to  know 
what  I  thought  of  the  afiair.  **  Oh,'*  said  one, 
"  she  will  not  believe  in  the  good  people ;  but 
sore  it  is  no  other  than  them  that  hiss  got  him, 
and  it's  not  himself  there  that  is  in  it  at  all ;  but 
Peggy  will  be  back  shortly,  and  I'll  be  bound,  if 
k  is  any  one  gets  him  back,  it's  the  priest  that 
will ;  the  holy  cross  be  between  us  and  harm ! 
Sure  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  take  so  fine  a  lad 
from  his  fether. 

The  train  increased  until  we  reached  ^  cabin, 
on  entering  which  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  house 
ittll  of  people.  A  number  of  old  women  sat  on 
Stools  round  the  fire,  all  going  through  various  an- 
tics ;  some,  with  their  hair  white  as  snow,  hanging ' 
about  their  shoulders,  with  beads  in  their  hands, 
were  praying  most  earnestly ;  some  with  pieces 
of  old  nails,  red  cloth,  and  horse-shoes,  were 
speaking  as  if  to  themselves,  while  others  wore 
singing  a  low  ditty  to  put  the  queen  of  the  fairies 
in  good  humor. 

"  Who  are  these,  and  what  are  they  doing  1**  I 
inquired. 

**  Oh,  my  lady,  don't  speak  to  them ;  they  are 
oommunioating  with  them  *good  ladies,"*  was 
the  reply. 

Passing  on,  I  entered  the  room  where  the 
young  man  was ;  he  lay  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep, 
breathing  heavily,  his  arms  moving  convulsively 


now  and  then«  Two  men  stood  by  his  bedside 
to  prevent  him  from  throwing  himself  out  on  the 
Joor. 

It  struck  me  at  oooe  that  the  poor  patieiit  was 
suffering  from  concassion  of  the  brain,  and  I 
urged  them  to  send  for  medical  assistance  imme- 
diately. The  whole  house  was  np  in  arms ;  they 
would  have  no  such  thing  as  a  doctor ;  he  eonU 
do  no  good.  However,  being  determined  to  haie 
my  own  way  (and  what  woman  has  not!),  I 
made  my  exit,  and,  hastening  to  the  bani,  got  a 
youth,  on  promise  of  a  shilling,  to  ride  for  the 
doctor.  Being  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  reason 
with  those  present  against  the  existence  of  sndi 
beings  as  friries^  I  endeavored  to  show  tbeo, 
from  the  word  of  God,  the  frdsity  of  such  thing*, 
and  bow  wrong  it  was  to  pray  to  and  believe  im 
fairy  spirits.  I  told  them  that  God  in  his  provi- 
dence ruleth  over  all  things,  and  even  as  a  spof- 
low  could  not  fril  to  the  ground  witkeot  his  per- 
mission, I  trusted  they  would  yet  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  accident  to  its  tnie  and  proper  cause. 
While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  dodor,  I 
wandered  to  tibe  spot  where  the  yoang  man  was 
discovered,  and  there  the  mystery  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  hone  having  evidently  made  a 
frlse  step,  had  slidden  some  length  down  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  thrown  ita  rider  on  a  large 
rock  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  for  marks  of  hair 
and  blood  were  on  the  reek.  After  striking  the 
stone,  he  roUed  over  into  some  high  heather, 
which  grew  near  the  q>ot,  and  thus  he  was  hido 
den  from  vie^. 

On  the  doctor's  arrival  my  opinion  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  after  the  usual  remedies  were  re> 
sorted  to,  much  against  the  consent  of  all  present 
but  myself,  the  young  man  was  restored  to  health 
again,  and  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  leave  his 
native  shores,  with  his  father,  for  America,  to 
join  the  youngest  son.  Many  were  the  prayers 
offered  up,  and  the  blessings  invocated  for  me ; 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  sad  it  was  to 
see  the  hearts  of  those  confiding  people  drawn 
away  from  the  true  God,  and  left  in  such  groas 
darkness.  Much  of  that  darkness  has,  I  know, 
been  removed  from  the  west  by  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  and  aided,  I  will  say, 
by  many  valuable  books  distributed  among  the 
poor ;  and  I  trust  the  exertions  may  not  be  slack- 
ened for  the  Irish  peasantry,  whom  all  must  al- 
low to  be  a  thinking  and  a  reading  people. 


MY  BROOCH. 

I  HAVE  in  my  possession  an  article  of  jewelry 
which  costs  me  many  an  uncomfortable  twinge, 
though  it  was  certainly  not  stolen.  Neither  was 
it  begged,  borrowed,  given,  or  bought ;  yet  look- 
ing at  it,  I  ofUn  feel  myself  in  the  position  of 
the  old  man  in  the  nursery  tale,  who,  having 
peculated  from  some  churchyard  a  stray  ulna,  or 
clavicle,  was  perpetually  haunted  by  the  voice  of 
its  defunct  owner,  crying,  in  most  unearthly  tones, 
*'  Give  me  my  bone.'*  Now,  the  ornament  that 
has  unluckily  fiillen  to  my  lot~I  picked  it  up  in 
the  street — is  a  miniature-brooch,  set  with  small 
garnets,  in  heavy  antique  gold.    It  is  evidently 
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a  portrait  of  wamtbodj  or  other's  greaUgrand- 
mother,  then  a  fair  damael,  in  a  rich  peaked  bod^ 
dice  and  etoiaacher,  and  a  heaTj  nocklaoe  of 
pearls;  her  hair  combed  over  a  cushion,  and 
adorned  with  a  tiny  wreath — a  sweet-looking 
creature  she  is,  though  not  posttively  beautifnl. 
I  nerer  wear  the  brooch  (and  on  principle  I  wear 
it  firequentljT,  in  the  hope  of  lighting  upon  the 
real  owner)  but  I  pause  and  speculate  on  the 
story  attached  to  it  and  its  original,  for  I  am  sure 
that  both  had  a  stoiy.  And  one  night  lying 
awake,  after  a  corwerMazitme^  my  ears  sttU  ring- 
ing with  the  din  of  many  voioe^-^heavens  !  how 
these  literary  people  do  talk  i-rihere  came  to  me 
a  fantasy,  a  Tision,  or  a  dream,  whkheter  the 
reader  chooses  to  consider  it. 

It  was  moonlight,  of  course ;  and  her  silveiy 
majesty  was  so  powerful  that  I  had  drawn  the 
'« aperies  of  my  couch  **  ^ite  dose,  to  shut 
her  out ;  nsYertheless,  as  I  looked  on  the  white 
curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  I  saw  growing 
there — I  can  find  no  better  word — an  image  like 
—what  shall  I  say  t— like  the  dissolving  views 
now  so  much  the  rage.  It  seemed  to  form  kself 
•at  of  nothing,  ftnd  gradually  assume  a  distinct 
shape.  Lo!  it  was  my  miniature-brooch,  en- 
larged into  a  goodly-sized  apparition ;  the  garnet 
setting  giving  forth  glimmen  of  light,  by  which  I 
saw  the  figure  within,  half-human,  half  elfaerial> 
waving  to  and  fieo  like  vapor,  but  still  preserving 
the  attitude  and  likeness  of  the  portrait.  Cer- 
tainly, if  a  ghost,  it  was  the  very  prettiest  ghost 
ever  seen. 

I  believe  it  is  etiquette  for  apparidont  only  to 
speak  when  spoken  to ;  so  I  suppose  I  must  have 
addrassed  mine.  But  my  phantom  and  I  held  no 
distinct  convenation ;  and  in  all  I  remember  of 
the  interview  the  speeoh  was  entirely  on  its  side, 
commonicated  by  snatches,  like  breathings  of  an 
.£olian  harp,  and  thus  chronicled  by  me : 

How  was  I  created,  and  by  whom  1  Young 
gentlewoman  (I  honor  you  by  using  a  word  pecu- 
liar to  my  day,  when  the  maidens  were  neither 
'^misses"  nor  ^' young  ladies,"  but  essentially 
gtntUwdmeti)^  I  derived  ray  birth  fiom  the  two 
greatest  Powen  on  earth — Genius  and  Love; 
but  I  will  speak  more  plainly.  It  was  a  summer 
day~-such  summon  one  never  sees  now — that  I 
oame  to  life  under  my  originator^s  hand.  He  sat 
painting  in  a  quaint  oki  library,  and  the  image 
before  him  was  the  original  of  what  you  see. 

A  look  at  myself  will  explain  much ;  that  my 
creator  was  a  3roung,  self-taught,  and  as  yet  only 
half-taught,  artist,  who,  charmed  with  the  ex- 
pression, left  teeurate  drawing  to  take  its  chance. 
His  sitter's  character  and  fortune  are  indicated 
too:  though  she  was  not  beautiful,  sweetness 
and  dignity  are  in  the  large  dark  eyes  and  finely- 
penciled  eyebrows;  and  while  the  pearls,  the 
velvet,  and  the  lace,  show  wealth  and  rank,  the 
rose  in  her  bosom  implies  simple  maidenly  tastes. 
Thus  the  likeness  tells  its  own  tale— she  was  an 
Earl's  daughter,  and  he  was  a  poor  artist. 

Many  a  time  during  that  first  day  of  my  exist- 
ence I  heard  the  sweet  voice  of  Lady  Jean  talk- 


ing in  kindly  courtesy  to  the  painter  as  he  drew. 
'*  She  was  half-ashamed  that  her  father  had  asked 
hun  to  paint  only  a  miniature  ;  he  whose  genius 
and  inchQation  led  him  to  the  highest  walks  of 
ait."  But  the  artist  answered  somewhat  con- 
fiisedly,  **  That  having  been  brought  up  near  her 
father's  estate,  and  hearing  so  nrach  of  her  good- 
ness, he  was  only  too  happy  to  paint  any  likeness 
of  the  Lady  Jean."    And  I  do  believe  he  was. 

<'  I  also  have  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Bethune,"  was 
the  answer;  and  the  lady's  aristocratically  pale 
cheek  was  tinged  with  a  fiiint  rose  color,  which 
the  observant  artist  would  fain  have  immortalized, 
but  could  not  fsr  the  trembling  of  his  hand.  **  It 
gives  me  pleasure,"  she  continued,  with  a  quiet 
<tignity  befitting  her  rank  and  womanhood,  **  to 
not  only  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  promising 
artist,  but  the  good  man.'*  Ah!  me,  it  was  a 
mercy  Norman  Bethune  did  not  annihilate  my 
airy  existence  altogether  with  that  hurried  dash 
of  hb  pencil;  it  made  the  mouth  somewhat  awiy, 
as  you  may  see  in  me  to  this  day. 

There  was  a  hasty  summons  from  the  Earl, 
^  That  himself  and  Sir  Anthony  desired  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lady  Jean."  An  expression  half  of 
pain,  half  of  anger,  crossed  her  face,  as  she  re- 
plied, *•  Say  that  I  attend  my  fother.  I  believe," 
she  added,  ^v^e  must  end  the  sitting  for  to-day. 
WHl  you  leave  the  nnniature  here,  Mr.  Bethune  1 " 

The  artist  muttered  something  about  working 
on  it  at  home,  with  Lady  Jean*s  permission ;  and 
as  one  of  the  attendants  touched  me,  he  snatched 
me  up  with  such  anxiety  that  he  had  very  neariy 
destroyed  his  own  work. 

**  Ah !  'twould  be  unco  like  her  bennle  laoe 
gin  she  vrere  as  bli&e  as  she  was  this  mom. 
But  that  canna  be,  wi*  a  dour  ^ther  like  the  Eari, 
and  an  uncomely,  wicked  wooer  like  Sir  Aiw 
thony.  Hech,  sir,  but  I  am  wae  for  the  Leddy 
Jean !'» 

I  know  not  vrhy  Norman  should  have  Iktened 
to  the  **  aukl  wife's  davers,"  not  why,  as  he  car- 
ried me  home,  I  should  have  felt  his  heart  beating 
against  me  to  a  degree  that  sadly  endangered  my 
young  tender  life.  I  suppose  it  vras  his  sorrow  fat 
having  thus  spoiled  my  half-dry  colore  that  made 
him  not  show  me  to  his  mother,  though  she  asked 
him,  and  also  firom  the  sane  cause  that  he  sat 
half  the  night  oontemplating  the  injary  thm 
done. 

Again  and  sgain  the  young  artist  went  to  the 
castle,  and  my  existence  slowly  grew  fVom  day  to 
day ;  though  never  was  there  a  painting  whose 
infency  lasted  so  long.  Yet  I  loved  my  creator, 
tardy  though  he  was,  for  I  felt  that  he  loved  me, 
and  that  In  every  touch  of  his  pencil  he  infused 
into  me  some  portion  of  his  soul.  Often  they 
came  and  stood  together,  the  artist  and  the  Eari's 
daughter,  looking  at  me.  They  talked,  she  drop- 
ping the  aristocratic  hauteur,  which  hid  a  some- 
what immature  mind,  ignorant  less  from  will  than 
from  cirenmstanoe  and  neglect.  While  he,  for- 
getting his  woridly  rank,  rose  to  that  which  na- 
ture nid  genius  gave  him.  Thus  both  unee»- 
sdously  foil  into  their  true  position  as  man  and 
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woman,  teacher  and  leameri  the  greater  and  the 


**  Another  sttting,  and  the  miniatine  will  be 
oomplete,  I  fear,"  murmured  Norman,  wHh  a 
oonideDce-Btricken  look,  as  be  bent  over  me,  his 
&ir  hair  almost  touching  mj  ivofy.  A  caress, 
sweet,  though  no  longer  new  to  me ;  for  many  a 
time  his  lips — but  this  is  telling  tales,  so  no  more ! 
My  painted,  yet  not  soulless  eyes,  looked  at  my 
master  as  did  others  of  which  nrine  were  but  the 
poor  shadow.  Both  eyes,  the  living  and  the  life- 
less, were  now  dwelling  on  his  countenance,  which 
I  have  not  yet  described,  nor  need  I.  Never  yet 
was  there  a  beautiful  soul  that  did  not  stamp  upon 
the  outward  man  some  reflex  of  itself;  and  there- 
fore, whether  Norman  Bethune*s  &ce  and  figure 
were  perfect  or  not,  matters  not. 

**  It  is  nearly  finished,"  mechanically  said  the 
Lady  Jean.  She  looked  dull  that  day,  and  her 
eyelids  were  heavy  as  with  tears — tears  which  (as 
I  heard  many  a  whisper  say)  a  harsh  father  gave 
her  just  cause  to  shed. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  ought  to  fimah  it,"  hurriedly  re- 
plied the  artist,  as  if  more  in  answer  to  his  ovm 
thoughts  than  to  her,  and  he  began  to  paint ;  but 
evermore  something  was  wrong.  He  could  not 
work  well ;  and  then  the  Lady  Jean  was  sum- 
moned away,  returning  with  a  weary  look,. in 
which  wounded  feeling  struggled  with  pride. 
Once,  too,  we  plainly  heard  (I  know  my  master 
did,  for  he  cliiiBhed  his  hands  the  while)  the 
Eari*s  angry  voice,  and  Sir  Anthony^s  hoarse 
laugh ;  and  when  the  Lady  Jean  came  back,  it 
was  with  a  pale,  stem  look,  pitiful  in  one  so 
young.  As  she  resumed  the  sitting  her  thoughts 
evidently  were  wandering,  for  two  great  tears 
stole  into  her  eyes,  and  down  her  chedks.  Well- 
a-day !  my  master  could  not  paint  them ;  but  he 
felt  them  in  his  heart.  His  brush  fell — ^his  chest 
heaved  with  emotion— he  advanced  a  step,  mur- 
muring, <*Jean,  Jean,"  without  the  *<Lady;" 
then  recollected  himself,  and,  with  a  great  strug- 
gle, resumed  his  brush,  and  went  painting  on. 
She  had  never  once  looked  or  stirred. 

The  last  sitting  came— it  was  hurried  and  brief, 
for  there  seemed  something  not  quite  ri^t  in  the 
house ;  and  as  we  came  to  the  castle,  Norman 
and  I  (for  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  always 
taking  me  home  with  him)  heard  something  about 
"  a  marriage,"  and  '<  Sir  Anthony."  I  felt  my 
poor  master  shudder  as  he  stood. 

The  Lady  Jean  rose  to  bid  the  artist  adieu. 
She  had  seemed  agitated  during  the  sitting  at 
times,  but  vras  quite  calm  now. 

"  Farewell,"  she  said,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  him  with  a  look,  first  of  the  Earrs  daugh- 
ter, then  of  the  woman  only ;  the  Woman,  genUe, 
kindly,  even  tender,  yet  never  forgetting  herself 
or  her  maidenly  reserve. ' 

**I  thank  you,"  she  added,  "not  merely  for 
this  (she  laid  her  hand  on  me),  but  for  your  com- 
panionship ;"  and  she  paused  as  if  she  would  fain 
have  said  friendship,  yet  feared.  **You  have 
doae  me  good ;  you  have  elevated  my  mind ;  and 


firom  you  I  have  learned,  what  else  I  might  nercr 
have  done,  reverence  for  man.  God  bless  jam 
with  a  life  full  of  honor  and  feme,  and,  what  is 
rarer  still,  happiness  ! "  She  half  sighed,  extend 
ed  her  hand  without  lookiug  toward  him;  be 
clasped  it  a  moment,  and  then — ^she  was  gone ! 

My  master  stared  dizzily  round,  fell  on  his 
knees  beside  me,  and  groaned  out  the  anguish  of 
his  spirit.  His  only  words  were,  **Jean,  Jean, 
so  good,  so  pure!  Thou  the  Earl's  daogbt^i', 
and  I  the  poor  artist !"  As  he  departed  be  moam- 
ed  them  out  once  more,  kissed  passionately  my 
unresponsive  image,  and  fled ;  but  not  ere  the 
Lady  Jean,  believing  him  gone,  and  coming  tm 
fetch  the  precious  likeness,  had  silently  entered 
and  seen  him  thus. 

She  stood  awhile  in  silence,  gazing  the  way  be 
had  gone,  her  arms  folded  on  her  heaving  breast. 
She  whispered  to  berseU;  "  Oh !  noble  heart ! — 
Oh!  noble  heart!"  and  her  eyes  lightened,  and 
a  look  of  rapturous  pride,  not  pride  of  rank,  dawn- 
ed in  the  face  of  the  Earl's  daughter.  Then  die 
too  knelt,  and  kissed  me,  but  solemnly,  even  wkb 
tears. 

The  next  day,  which  was  to  have  been  that  of 
her  forced  marriage  with  Sir  Anthony,  Lady  Jean 
had  fled.  She  escaped  in  the  night,  taking  with 
her  only  her  old  nurse  and  me,  whcmi  she  hid  in 
her  bosouL 

**  You  would  not  follow  the  poor  artist  to  wed 
him!"  said  the  nurse. 

"  Never !"  answered  the  Lady  Jean.  «*  I  would 
live  alone  by  the  labor  of  my  hands ;  but  I  will 
keep  true  to  him  till  my  death.  For  my  father, 
who  has  cursed  me,  and  cast  me  off,  here  I  re- 
nounce my  lineage,  and  am  no  longer  an  Earl's 
daughter." 

So  went  she  forth,  and  her  place  knew  her  no 
more. 

For  months,  even  years,  I  lay  shut  up  in  dark- 
ness, scarody  ever  exposed  to  the  light  of  day ; 
but  I  did  not  murmur ;  I  knew  that  I  was  kept, 
as  yon  mortals  keep  your  hearts'  best  treasures, 
in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  love.  Sometimes, 
late  at  night,  pale,  wearied  hands  would  unclasp 
my  coverings,  and  a  face,  worn  indeed,  but  hav- 
ing a  sweet  repose,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  in 
that  of  the  former  Lady  Jean,  would  ccane  and 
bend  over  me  vrith  an  intense  gaze,  as  intense  as 
that  of  Norman  Bethune,  under  which  I  had 
glowed  into  life.  Poor  Norman !  if  he  had  but 
known! 

All  this  while  I  never  heard  my  maker's  name. 
Lady  Jean  (or  Mistress  Jean  as  I  now  heard  her 
called)  never  uttered  it,  even  to  solitude  and  me. 
But  once,  when  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  h& 
poor  chamber,  she  sat  reading  some  papers  with 
smiles,  ofiener  with  loving  tears,  and  then  placed 
the  fragments  with  me  in  my  hiding-place  ;  and 
so— some  magic  bond  existing  between  my  mas- 
ter and  me,  his  soul's  child — I  saw,  shining  in 
the  dark,  the  name  of  Norman  Bethune,  and  read 
all  that  Lady  Jean  had  read.  He  had  become  a 
great  man,  a  renowned  artist ;  and  these  weie 
Uie  public  chronicles  of  his  success.    I,  the  pals 
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reflex  of  the  face  which  Norman  had  loved — the 
ftce  which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  wide  world, 
wottld  brighten  at  the  echo  of  hie  fiune— even  my 
Clint  being  became  penetrated  with  an  ahnoet  ha- 
man  joy. 

One  night  Lady  Jean  took  me  out  with  an  ag- 
itated hand.  She  had  doffed  her  ordinary  dress, 
wiiich  now  changed  the  daughter  of  an  Earl  into 
the  likeness  of  a  poor  gentlewoman.  She  looked 
■omething  like  her  olden  self— like  me ;  •  the  Ibrm 
of  the  dress  was  the  same ;  I  saw  she  made  it 
eerupolously  like ;  but  there  was  neither  velvet, 
nor  lace,  nor  pearls,  only  the  one  red  rose,  as  yon 
may  see  in  me,  was  once  more  placed  in  her  bo- 
som. 

**  I  am  glad  to  find  my  child  at  last  won  out 
into  society,"  said  the  nurse,  hobbling  in ;  **  though 
the  folk  she  will  meet,  poor  authors,  artists,  mu- 
sicians, and  such  like,  are  unmeet  company  for 
the  Lady  Jean.'* 

*'  But  not  for  simple  Jean  Douglas,'*  she  an- 
swered, gently  smiling — the  smile  not  of  girlhood, 
but  of  matured  womanhood,  that  has  battled  with 
and  conquered  adversity ;  and,  when  the  nnrse 
had  gone,  she  took  me  out  again,  murmuring, 
"  I  marvel  will  he  know  me  now  V* 

I  heard  her  come  home  that  night.  It  was 
late ;  but  she  took  me  up  once  more,  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  strange  joy,  though  mingled  with 
,  tears ;  yet  the  only  words  I  heard  her  say  were 
those  she  had  uttered  once  before  in  the  dim  years 
past—''  Oh !  noble  heart  !^thrice  noble  heart  !** 
And  then  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed. 

My  dear  master !— the  author  of  my  being ! — 
I  met  his  eyes  once  more.  He  took  me  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  playful  compas- 
sion, not  quite  free  from  emotion. 

**  And  this  vras  how  I  painted  it !  It  was 
scarce  worth  keeping.  Lady  Jean." 

*'  Mistress  Jean^  I  pray  you ;  that  name  best 
suits  me  now,  Mr.  Bethune,**  she  said,  with  gen- 
tle dignity. 

I  knew  my  master's  face  well.  I  had  seen  it 
brighten  with  the  most  passiaiiate  admiration  as 
it  turned  on  the  Lady  Jean  of  old ;  bat  never  did 
I  see  a  look  such  as  that  which  foil  on  Jean  Doug^ 
Us  now—earnest,  tender,  calm— 4ts  boyish  idol- 
atry changed  into  that  reverence  with  which  a 
man  turns  to  the  woman  who  to  him  is  above  all 
women.  In  it  one  could  trace  the  whole  lifo*8 
history  of  Norman  Bethune. 

**  Jean,**  he  said,  so  gently,  so  naturally,  that 
she  hardly  started  to  hear  him  use  the  fomiliar 
name,  *'have  yon  in  truth  given  up  all  V* 

«  Nay,  all  have  forsaken  me,  but  I  fear  not ; 
though  I  stand  alone,  heaven  has  protected  me, 
and  will,  evermore.** 

*<  Amen  !**  said  Norman  Bethune.  **  Pardon 
me ;  but  our  brief  acquaintance — a  fow  weeks 
then,  a  few  weeks  now — seems  to  comprehend  a 
lifotlme.** 

And  he  took  her  hand,  but  timorously,  as  if 
she  were  again  the  EarPs  daughter,  and  he  the 
poor  artist.  She  too  trembled  and  changed  color, 
less  Hke  the  pale,  serene  Jean  Douglas,  than  the 


bonnie  Lady  Jean,  whose  girlish  portrait  he  once 
drew. 

Norman  spoke  again ;  and  speaking,  his  grave 
manhood  seemed  to  concentrate  all  its  subdued 
passion  in  the  words : 

**  Years  have  changed,  in  some  measure,  my 
fortunes  at  least,  though  not  me.  I — once  the 
unknown  artist — now  sit  at  princely  tables,  and 
visit  in  noble  halls.  I  am  glad ;  for  honor  to  me 
is  honor  to  my  art,  as  it  should  be.'*  And  his 
foce  was  lifted  with  noble  pride.  *'But,"  he 
added,  in  a  beautiful  humility,  **  though  less  un- 
worthy toward  nten,  I  am  still  unworthy  toward 
you.  If  I  were  to  woo  you,  I  should  do  so,  not 
as  an  artist  who  cared  to  seek  an  Earl's  daughter, 
but  as  a  man  who  folt  that  his  best  deserts  were 
poor,  compared  to  those  of  the  woman  he  has 
loved  all  his  lifo,  and  honored  above  all  the  world." 

Very  calm  she  stood — ^very  still,  until  there  ran 
a  quiver  over  her  foce— over  her  whole  frame.  • 

it  Jean— Jean !"  cried  Norman  Bethune,  as  the 
forced  composure  of  his  speech  melted  from  it, 
and  became  transmuted  into  the  passion  of  a  man 
who  has  thrown  his  whole  life's  hope  upon  one 
chance, ''  if  you  do  not  scorn  me — nay,  that  yon 
can  not  do— but  if  you  do  not  repube  me-4f  you 
will  forget  your  noble  name,  and  bear  that  which, 
with  God's  blessing,  I  will  make  noble— ay,  no- 
bler than  any  of  your  earls ! — if  you  will  give  up 
all  dreams  of  the  halls  n^Mre  you  were  bom,  to 
take  reftige  in  &  lowly  home,  and  be  cherished  in 
a  poor  man's  loving  breast*— then,  Jean  Douglas, 


<*IwiU!"  she  answered. 

He  took  her  in  his  protecting  arms ;  all  the 
strong  man's  pride  foil  Jrom  him— he  leaned  over 
her,  and  wept. 

For  weeks,  months  afterward,  nobody  thought 
of  me.  I  might  have  expected  it ;  and  yet  some- 
how it  was  sad  to  lie  in  my  still  darkness,  and 
never  to  be  looked  at  at  all.  But  I  had  done  my 
work,  and  was  content. 

At  last  I  was  brought  from  my  hiding-place, 
and  indulged  with  the  light  of  day.  I  soiled  b^ 
neath  the  touch  of  Lady  Jean,  which  even  now 
had  a  lingering  tenderness  in  it— more  for  ms 
than  for  any  other  of  her  best  treasures. 

''Look,  Norman,  look!"  she  said,  stretching 
ont  to  him  her  left  hand.  As  I  lay  therein,  I  foit 
Uie  golden  wedding-ring  press  igainst  my  smooth 
ivory. 

Norman  put  down  his  brash,  and  came  smiling 
to  his  young  wifo's  side. 

"What!  do  you  keep  that  stilil  Why,  Jean, 
what  a  boyish  daub  it  is !  The  fisatores  nearly 
approach  Queen  Elixabeth'e  beau  ideal  of  art,  as 
she  commanded  her  own  portrait  to  be  drawn* 
'Tis  one  broad  light,  without  a  single  shadow. 
And  look  how  ill  drawn  are  the  shoulders,  and 
what  an  enormous  awkward  string  of  pearls." 

Jean  snatched  me  up  and  kissed  me.  "  You 
shall  not,  Norman — ^I  will  hear  no  blame  of  the 
poor  miniature.  I  love  it,  I  tell  you — and  yoa 
love  it,  too.  Ah !  there."  And  she  held  me  play- 
fully to  my  maker's  lips  (which  now  I  touoh^  not 
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for  the  fint  time,  as  be  knew  well).  **  Wlien  we 
grow  rich,  it  shall  be  set  in  gold  and  gamets,  and 
I  will  wear  it  every  time  my  husband  ceasee  to 
remember  the  days  when  he  first  taught  me  to  lore 
kim»  and  in  loving  him,  to  love  all  that  was  noble 
in  man." 

And  then  Norman —  But  I  do  not  see  that  I 
have  any  business  to  reveal  further. 

I  did  attain  to  the  honor  of  gold  and  garnets, 
and,  formed  into  a  bracelet,  I  figured  many  a  time 
OR  the  ^r  arm  of  Jean  Bethune,'Who,  when  peo- 
ple jested  with  her  for  the  ecoeatridty  of  wearing 
her  own  likeness,  only  laughed,  and  said'that  she 
did  ii)deed  love  the  self  that  her  husband  feved,  for 
Ids  sake.  So  yean  went  by,  until  fiiirer  ihiags 
than  bracelets  adorned  the  arms  of  Uie  painter's 
wifo,  and  she  eatne  to  see  her  own  likeness  in 
dearer  types  than  my  poor  ivory.  So  her  orna- 
ments— myself  among  the  rest — ^were  slowly  put 
by ;  and  at  last  I  used  to  lie  for  montbs  untouch- 
ed, mve  by  tiny  baby-fingers,  which  now  and  then 
poked  into  the  casket  to  see  "  mamma's  pietute." 

At  length  there  came  a  change  in  my  destiny. 
It  was  worked  by  one  of  those  grandest  of  revolu- 
tionists^— a  young  lady  entering  her  teens. 

**  Mamma,  what  is  the  use  of  that  ugly  brace- 
let r*  I  heard  one  day.  **  Give  me  the  miniature 
to  have  made  into  a  brooch.  I  am  sixteen--quile 
old  enough  to  wear  one,  and  it  wUl  be  so  nice  to 
have  the  likeness  of  my  own  mamma." 

Mrs.  Bethune  could  i(efuse  nothing  to  her  eld- 
est daughter — her  hope — ^her  comfort — ^her  sister* 
like  companion .  So,  with  many  an  anxious  charge 
concerning  me,  I  was  dispatched  to  the  jeweler's. 
I  hate  to  be  tonched  by  strangers,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  sojourn  at  the  jeweler's,  I  shut 
np  my  powers  of  observation  in  a  dormouse-like 
4oze,  fVom  which  I  was  only  awakened  by  the 
eager  fingers  of  Miss  Anne  Bethune,  who  had 
mshed  with  me  into  the  painting-room,  calling  on 
papa  and  mamma  to  admire  an  old  friend  in  a 
new  fece. 

*<Is  that  the  dear  old  miniature  V  said  the 
artist. 

The  husband  and  wife  looked  at  me,  then  at 
one  another,  and  smiled.  Thoof^  both  now  glided 
into  middle  age,  yet  in  that  affectiimate  smile  I 
•aw  revive  the  faces  of  Norman  Bethune  and  the 
Lady  Jean. 

'*  I  do  believe  there  it  aomethinff  talismanio  in 
the  portrait,"  said  young  Anne,  uieir  daughter. 
**  To-day,  at  the  jeweWs,  I  was  stopped  by  a  dis- 
agreeable old  gentleman,  -who  stared  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  miniature,  and  finally  questioned  me 
about  my  name  and  my  parents,  until  I  was  fiiirly 
wearied  of  his  impertinence.  A  contemptible, 
maHcious-eyed  creature  he  looked  ;  but  the  jew- 
eler paid  him  all  attention,  since,  as  I  afterward 

learnt,  he  vras  Sir  Anthony  A ,  who  succeeded 

to  all  the  estates  of  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of ." 

Mrs.  Bethune  put  me  down  on  the  table,  and 
leaned  her  head  on  her  hand ;  perhaps  some  mem- 
ories of  her  youth  came  over  her  on  hearing  those 
long-silertt  names.  Her  husband  glanced  at  her 
with  a  restless  doubt—some  men  will  be  so  jeal« 


ous  over  the  lightest  thought  of  one  they  Urrm. 
Bui  Jean  put  her  arm  in  hiSt  with  a  look  so  s^ 
rene,  so  clear,  that  he  stooped  down  and  kisaW 
her  yet  scarce-fiMled  cheek. 

*<  Go,  my  own  wife — go  and  tell  our  daughter 
all." 

Jean  Bethune  and  her  child  went  out  together. 
When  they  returned,  there  was  a  proud  glow  qb 
Anne's  cheek — she  looked  so  like  her  mcAher,  or 
father  so  like  me.  Sh»  walked  down  the  studio; 
it  was  a  large  room,  where  hung  pictves  thai 
might  well  make  me  fear  to  da^  brotberiiood 
with  them,  though  the  same  hand  created  them 
and  me.  Anne  turned  her  radiant  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other,  then  went  up  to  the  artist  and  em- 
braced him. 

**■  Father,  I  had  rather  be  your  daughter  than 
share  the  honor*  of  all  the  Douglasses." 

Anne  Bethune  wore  me,  year  after  year*  until 
the  fashion  of  me  went  by,  till  her  young  daugh- 
ters«  in  their  turn,  began  to  laugh  at  my  ancient 
setting,  and — always  aside — ^to  mock  at  the  rode 
Art  of  **  grandmammaV  days.  But  this  was 
never  in  grandmamma's  presence,  where  etill  I 
found  myself  at  tiiAes  *,  and  my  pale  eyes  beheld 
the  face  of  which  my  own  had  once  been  a  mere 
shadow — but  of  which  the  riiadow  was  now  left 
as  the  only  memorial. 

**  And  was  this  indeed  you,  grandmamma  t" 
many  an  eager  voice  would  aak,  when  my  poor 
self  was  called  into  question.  **  Were  you  ever 
this  young  girl ;  and  did  you  really  wear  these 
beautiful  pearls,  and  live  in  a  caaUe,  and  hear 
yourself  called  'the  Lady  JeanV" 

And  grandmamma  would  lay  down  her  specta- 
cles, and  look  pensively  out  with  her  calm,  beau- 
tiful eyes.  Oh !  how  doubly  beautifol  they  seem- 
ed in  age,  when  all  other  loveliness  had  gone. 
Then  she  would  gather  her  little  flock  round  her, 
and  tell,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  story  of  her- 
self and  Norman  Bethune — lining  gently,  as 
with  her  parent-feelings  she  had  now  learnt  to  do, 
on  the  wrongs  received  from  her  own  fothcr,  and 
lingering  with  ineflbUe  tenderness  on  the  noble 
nature  of  him  who  had  wen  her  heart,  more 
throogli  that  than  even  by  the  fascination  of  his 
genius.  She  dwelt  oftener  on  this,  when,  in  her 
dosing  years,  he  was  taken  before  her  to  his  rest ; 
and  while  the  memory  of  the  great  painter  was 
honored  on  earth,  she  knew  that  the  pure  soul  of 
the  virtuous  man  awaited  her,  his  beloved,  in 
heaven. 

**  And  yet,  grandmamma^"  once  said  the  moat 
inquisitive  of  the  little  winsome  elves  whom  the 
old  lady  loved,  who,  with  nte  in  her  hand,  had 
lured  Mrs.  Bethune  to  a  full  hour's  converse  about 
olden  days — *' Grandmamma,'  looking  back  on 
your  long,  long  life,  tell  me,  do  you  not  fed 
proud  of  your  andent  lineage?  and  would  yon 
not  like  to  have  it  said  of  you  that  you  were  aa 
Earl's  daughter!" 

•'  No !"  she  answered.  *'  Say,  rather,  that  I 
was  Nonnan  Bcthune's  wife." 

I  waked,  and  found  mysdf  garing  on  the  blank 
white  curtains,  from  whence  the  fantasnial  imago 
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of  the  Lady  Jean  had  all  melted  away.  Bat  still, 
through  the  mystic  stillness  of  dawn,  I  seemed  to 
have  a  melancholy  ringing  in  my  ears — a  sort  of 
echo  of  Gylbyn's  cry— "Lost— -lost— lost!" 
Sorely  it  was  the  unquiet  ghost  of  the  miniature, 
thus  beseeching  restitution  to  its  original  owners. 
"  Rest  thee,  perturbed  spirit  !'*  said  I,  addressing 
the  ornament  that  now  lay  harmlessly  on  my 
dressing-table — a  brooch,  and  nothing  more. 
**  Peace  t  Though  all  other  means  have  failed, 
perhaps  thy  description  goiug  out  into  the  world 
of  letters  may  procure  thy  identification.  Ha ! — 
I  have  it — I  will  write  thy  autobiography." 

Reader,  it  is  done.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the 
miniature  was  found  in  Edinburgh,  in  August, 
1840,  and  will  be  gladly  restored  to  the  right  own- 
er, lest  the  unfortunate  author  should  be  again 
Tisited  by  the  phantom  of  Lady  Jean. 


THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  SAILORS. 

SOME  years  ago  a  British  fVigate,  mounting 
fifty  guns,  and  manned  by  four  hundred  of 
old  England's  hardiest  seamen — men  fit  to  face 
any  danger,  or  thrash  any  human  foe — lay  be- 
calmed  on  a  bright  sunny  day  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
any  land.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the 
dog-vane,  not  a  ripple  was  upon  the  sea ;  the 
man  at  the  wheel  stood  idle  and  listless,  the  can- 
vas flapped  against  the  masts  powerless,  and  the 
tall  spars  towered  up  into  the  bland  air  as  mo- 
tionless a»  if  they  were  growing  in  their  native 
f  forests.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  wa;s  like 
a  sheet  of  glass,  gently  broken  into  tiny  ripples 
by  the  dark  pointed  fin  of  the  stealthy  shark,  as 
he  slowly  moved  along  in  quest  of  his  prey. 
Ever  and  anon  a  long  rolling  swell  swept  over 
the  surface  of  the  aea  at  regular,  though  distant 
intervals,  and  but  for  this  ail-but  imperceptible 
motion,  nature  seemed  asleep,  and  the  heavings 
and  settings  of  the  water  might  be  taken  for  the 
deep-drawn  respirations  of  some  enormous  ani- 
mal. 

The  frigate  was  alone,  no  other  sail  dotted  the 
•ea  within  the'  scope  of  her  horizon.  All  was 
silent,  solemn,  and  calm ;  when  in  the  midst  of 
this  stillness,  the  attention  of  the  crew,  on  deck 
and  below,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  toud 
and  distinct  ringing  of  a  bell.  Clang,  clang, 
clang,  it  went,  to  the  amazement  of  many,  and 
the  astonishment  of  all. 

There  was  something  so  extraordinary  in  the 
sound  that  it  startle^  all  hands.  There  was  no 
daecribing  it.  At  first  it  appeared  to  come  from 
a  distance,  and  then  from  the  ship's  bell,  for  the 
noise  was  clear  and  loud  ;  and,  but  for  a  slightly 
miffled  tone,  might  have  been,  as  indeed  it  was, 
mistaken  for  the  bell  of  the  frigate.  Yet  who 
had  dared  to  strike  the  chip's  bell,  violently  and 
without  orders  1  And  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
as  soon  as  he  had  overcome  the  intense  astonish- 
ment such  a  breach  of  naval  discipline  had  occa- 
iioned,  demanded,  sternly — 

«  Who  rang  that  belli" 

No  answer  was  given. 

**Who  rang  that  bell,  I  sayt"  he  again  de- 


manded, in  the  short,  trumpet  tone  of  the  quarter- 
deck. 

No  answer. 

'*  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  my  men,"  continued  the 
ofiicer,  getting  warm.  **  I'll  have  an  answer  out 
of  some  one.  Here,  quarter-master,  tell  me  di- 
rectly, who  dared  to  ring  that  bell  I" 

The  man  thus  appealed  to  gaped  with  aston- 
ishment, for  he  had,  like  every  man  aboard,  heard 
the  singular  peal.  Yet  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  no  person  had  touched  the  bell ;  and  as  the 
sounds  appeared  to  him  to  come  from  the  direc- 
tion where  it  was  placed,  he  was  as  much  puB- 
zled  as  the  officer  to  account  why  it  had  been 
struck  or  rung  in  such  an  unaccountable  manner. 

Finding  that  the  quarter-master  still  hesitated, 
the  officer  said, 

**  Come,  my  man,  tell  me  who  rang  that  beH  V* 

«*  Well,  then,  I  don*t  know,  sir,"  solemnly  n- 
pHed  the  seaman;  ** leastways,"  he  continued, 
awkwardly  scraping  his  hair,  **■  I  'spose  'twas  nt 
done  by  any  human  fingers :  'cos  ye  see,  sir,  I 
was  just  about  to  mdte  it  twelve  o'clock  myself, 
when  the  duty  was  took  clean  out  of  my  hands, 
by  some  invi^ble  power,  as  it  seems  to  me — " 

'*  Invisible  power,  was  iti  Well,  perhaps  it 
was ;  but  I'll  stop  his  grog  if  I  find  him  out ;  so 
come,  that  yarn  won't  do  for  me.  Again  I 
say,  who  dared  to  ring  the  ship's  bell  in  that 
wayl" 

Again  the  quarter^master  solemnly  avowed  that 
unless  it  was  a  freak  of  old  Neptune,' Davy  Jones, 
or  the  Flying  Dutchman,  that  he  did  not  know 
who  did  it. 

As  the  quarter-master  was  a  steady  hand,  not 
given  to  liquor,  and  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
ship,  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  fals^ 
hood ;  besides,  the  ship^s  bell  was  hung  in  open 
view  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  seen  by  all  hands. 

**  Strange  t"  muttered  the  lieutenant,  and  he 
looked  over  the  ship's  side.  Others  followed  his 
example  at  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  vessel,  ai 
though  they  expected  to  find  a  boat  there.  Ac- 
tive topmen  ran  up  the  rigging,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  gently  heaving  sea,  the  fair  Mae 
sky,  and  the  clouds. 

By  this  time  the  captain,  astonished  at  the 
unusual  noise  and  bustle  on  deck,  for  he  had 
also  heard  the  vehement  ringing  of  the  bell,  had 
left  his  cabin,  and  was  silently  listening  to  th# 
inquiries  made  by  his  lieutenant.  TUs  las^- 
named  ofilcer  now  reported  in  due  form  to  his 
superior  what  had  occurred,  but  that  he  hid 
&iled  to  detect  the  offender  fbr  the  present. 

Our  captain  was  one  of  the  peppery  breed-^ 
hasty,  but  good-natured — a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  a  thorough  seaman.  He  heard  the  lieuten- 
ant, then  the  quarter-master,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  waisters,  describe  what  they  knew  of  the 
matter ;  but  as  all  their  statements  amounted  t« 
nothing,  he  cut  the  affair  short  by  ordering  every 
man  in  the  watch  to  have  his  grog  stopped  until 
the  culprit  was  found. 

Clang,  clang,  clang,  went  the  beH  again,  at 
soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  the  captain't 
mouth.    Well,  of  course  the  captaiiv^^ras  petti-j 
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fied,  go  was  the  lieutenant ;  and  aa  for  the  qvai- 
ter-master  and  the  rest  of  the  watch,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  their  sensations,  for  they 
were  a  compound  of  terror  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell»  and  joy  at  the  prospect  of  having  the  stop- 
page taken  off  their  grog ;  for  of  course  the  cap- 
tain could  now  judge  for  himself  who  it  was  that 
was  having  a  freak  with  his  bell. 

"  This  is  very  unaccountable/'  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

*•  Very,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

**  Young  gentleman,"  said  the  captain,  "  go 
below  and  inquire  if  any  one  sounded  a  bell  just 
now  between  decks." 

*'Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  the  midshipman  of  the 
watch  dived  down  the  after-hatchway,  and  there 
he  found  every  body  asking  every  body  the  very 
question  he  came  himself  to  ask ;  nobody  knew 
any  thing  about  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  youngster  came  on  deck  he  re- 
ported accordingly. 

From  whence  then  could  these  sounds  pro- 
ceed 1  No  bell,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  convey- 
ing sound,  coukl  be  heard  from  the  distance  they 
could  see.  Even  while  the  whole  of  the  ship's 
company  were  palpitating  with  excitement,  the  in- 
explicable sounds  continued — clang,  clang,  clang. 

The  crew  now  crowded  on  deck — ^midshipmen, 
marines,  doctor,  purser,  cook,  and  idlers.  The 
men  stood  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  sacnd 
precincts  of  the  quarter-deck;  but  giving  the 
mysterious  bell  a  wide  berdi,  not  .so  much  from 
fear  as  to  remove  all  doubt  about  touching  it,  and 
to  keep-  out  of  (h)ann*8  way  of  having  their  grog 
■topped. 

Presently  the  same  loud  ringing  was  heard 
again ;  this  time  it  floated  high  over  head,  and 
increased  in  intensity,  and  then  it  died  away  in 
long  cadences,  only  to  be  renewed  with  fresh 
energy.  Now  it  sounded  broad  upon  the  bow 
— now  upon  the  beam,  and  then  astern — ^while 
the  whole  of  this  time  there  hung  the  ship's  bell, 
seen  by  all,  and  untouched. 

Astonishment  sat  upon  every  countenance, 
from  the  captain  to  the  cook's  mate,  and  it  was 
pretty  evident  that  it  would  have  been  a  reHef 
to  have  exchanged  the  anxiety  produced  by  their 
invisible  enemy  for  a  rattling  broadside  with  the 
most  spanking  frigate  that  ever  floated.  Many  a 
man  believed  they  heard  the  ship^s  knell,  and 
many  a  hardy  tar  grew  pale. 

The  bell  now  ceased  for  a  time,  and  a  capstan 
oonsultation  was  instituted  among  the  oldest  sea- 
men and  officers  in  the  ship.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  been  heard  in  all  their  experience 
at  sea  before.  One  old  forecastle  man  admitted 
tiuit  he  had  seen  the  Flying  Dutchman,  that  he 
was  sartin  of;  another  equally  observant  son  of 
Neptune  had  seen  (or  else  he  was  blind)  a  mer- 
maid ;  many  had  heard  all  sort  of  dismal  noises 
in  great  storms,  and  seen  large  fires  at  night 
burning  upon  the  sea ;  but  as  for  the  bell-ringing, 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  like  before.  Among 
the  officers  there  were  many  opinions  as  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  sounds  came ;  some  be- 
lieved they  proceeded  from  above,  others  from 


the  ship ;  but  the  majority  were  incredulous,  and 
suspected  the  whole  affair  was  a  trick  ;  but  thco, 
how  could  it  be  performed  1  And  in  order  to 
settle  all  doubts  upon  that  point,  the  bell  wmm 
unhooked  and  placed  upon  the  deck ;  but  never- 
theless the  same  mysterious  clang,  clang,  clang, 
ran  fore  and  aft  the  ship. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  sounds  did  moi 
come  from  the  ship's  bell ;  and  being  satined 
upon  that  point,  the  investigation  was  pushed  in 
another  direction.  Luckily  for  us  all,  we  had  a 
purser  of  a  scientific  turn  in  the  frigate.  He  waa 
one  of  those  idlers  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  having  no  sea  duties  to  perform,  are,  never- 
theless, always  busy.  He  was  always  atudyinf 
something ;  and  he  now  stepped  forth,  and  a«* 
sured  us  that  the  sounds  which  bad  so  puzxled 
all  iiands  were  caused  by  some  strange  vessel  at 
a  distance. 

"  But  no  ship  is  in  sight,"  remarked  the  first 
luff,  in  an  incredulous  tone. 

**  No  matter,"  said  the  purser. 

**  Why  we  ean  see  miles,  from  the  mast-head^ 
in  every  direction,  and  not  an  inch  of  canvas  is 
visible." 

*'  No  matter,"  doggedly  said  the  purser.  "  One 
of  two  things  is  certain,"  be  continued :  "  the 
sounds  either  proceed  from  the  frigate's  bell,  or 
from  some  ship's  bell  not  at  present  in  sight 
You  admit  that,  I  preaumel" 

«*  Well,"  said  the  captain,  "  go  on." 

**And  you  do  not  believe  with  the  quarter* 
master  that  Neptune,  Davy  Jones,  or  the  Flying 
Dutchman  have  any  hand  in  the  matter  V* 

The  oflkers  didn't  believe  they  had,  evidently 
giving  way  before  the  reasoning  of  the  purser. 

**  Well,  then,"  continued  he ;  "if  these  re- 
markable sounds  do  not  proceed  from  this  ship's 
bell,  and  you  discard  supernatural  agency,  then 
the  inference  is,  that  they  must  come  from  acmm 
ship  in  the  distance. 

«*  But  howl"  inquired  the  first  Ueutmant,  tii- 
umphantly.     **  Explain  that  if  you  can." 

*'  In  this  way,"  calmly  replied  the  purser.  **  In 
the  theory  of  sound  there  is  a  known  principle^ 
called,  I  believe,  the  acoustic  tube." 

«  What's  thati"  demanded  the  officers. 

<*  Why,  your  speaking  trumpet — the  speaking 
pipe  by  which  messages  are  conveyed  firom  ona 
part  of  ar  large  building  to  another — whispering 
galleries,  in  which  the  softest  sound  is  carried 
sound  vast  areas,  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's — a 
thunder-clap — or  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  aa 
elevated  situation,  which  produces  an  echo  from 
cliff  to  cliff)  are  familiar  examples  of  this  piin> 
ciple." 

"  But  we  have  no  cliffs  within  hundreds  of 
miles  to  repeat  the  echo,"  remarked  the  captain. 

"True,"  said  the  purser;  "but  we  have 
clouds." 

"Clouds!" 

"Yes,  clouds!"  echoed  the  man  of  scienee; 
"  for  in  all  matters  where  reason  is  concerned, 
the  best  demonstrations  must  be  adopted  as  the 
heir-apparent  to  truth ;  so  now,  the  most  proba- 
ble conjecture  is,  that  this  large  mass  of  cloud, 
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hanging  ao  like  a  cupola  over  our  heads,  assiat- 
ad,  perhaps,  by  some  electrical  or  other  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  has  repeated  or  reflected 
the  sound  of  the  ringing  of  a  ship's  bell  now  ly- 
ing just  without  the  verge  of  our  horizon.*' 

**  Very  learned,  indeed,"  said  the  captain. 

"  And  most  unsatisfactory,"  repeated  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  side 
with  his  commanding  oflicer. 

*'  But  it  may  be  true,  nevertheless,'*  replied  the 
purser.  "  At  all  events  it  is  a  much  more  rational 
conclusion  than  supposing  the  sounds  to  be  the 
result  of  supernatural  agency." 

It  was  evident  that  the  hypothesis  of  Old  Nip- 
cheese,  as  the  purser  was  nicknamed,  was  scout- 
ed by  "  Jack ;"  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the 
"  hands"  put  their  heads  together  and  prophesied 
that  evil  would  come  of  it.  "  There  never  was 
such  a  stupid  yarn  ever  spun  as  the  purser's.  A 
cow  Hicks  indeed! — what  had  that  to  do  with 
bell-ringing  t  He'd  better  attend  to  his  own 
business,  and  serve  out  better  baccay  and  slops.'* 
Then  followed  all  manner  of  absurd  predictions ; 
for,  Uke  their  officers,  the  men  preferred  to  be- 
lieve in  the  impossible  rather  than  in  the  probable. 

However,  as  the  sounds  were  now  discon- 
tinued, the  frigate's  bell  was  re-hooked,  the  cap- 
tain returned  to  his  cabin,  and  the  crew  to  their 
respective  duties ;  but  it  was  remarked  on  that 
night,  that  every  mess  spun  more  yams  about 
supernatural  events  than  had  been  heard  for 
months  before. 

But  the  reader  demands  to  know  if  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  purser  was  confirmed.  Happily  it 
was.  Ader  we  had  been  becalmed  another  day, 
a  stranger  hove  in  sight,  borne  down  to  us  by  a 
whiffling  catspaw  that  died  away  just  as  she 
reached  us.  She  proved  to  be  an  outward-bound 
Indiaman.  If  I  remember  right,  her  name  was 
the  **  General  Palmer."  As  the  two  ships  lay 
becalmed  for  some  hours  very  near  each  other, 
we  sent  a  boat  on  board  for  news  from  England 
— the  frigate  having  been  in  the  East  for  three 
years.  While  discussing  other  matters,  we  heard 
that  the  Indiaman  had  crossed  the  line  on  the 
day  of  our  alarm  at  the  bell-ringing,  and  that 
they  had  performed  the  usual  ceremony  of  shav- 
ing the  **  greenhorns"  on  that  occasion,  accom- 
panied with  immense  fun. 

Afler  the  usual  compliments,  somewhat  hast- 
ened by  an  appearance  of  a  breeze,  we  were 
about  to  step  over  the  side,  when  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  boat  to 
ask  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman  if,  during  the 
Saturnalia  of  crossing  the  line,  his  ship's  bell  had 
been  rung  very  violently. 

"  Very,"  replied  the  captain ;  "  very ;  it  was 
one  of  the  main  features  of  our  droll  pastime. 
But  why  do  you  ask  1" 

*'  Ob,  nothing  particular — at  least,  not  very," 
he  said  hesitatingly ;  **  only  we  &a)cied,we  heard 
it." 

**What!  on  board  your  frigate  1"  replied  the 
captain;  ** that's  impossible.  Why,  we  never 
sighted  you  till  this  morning." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  heard  your  bell," 


said  the  lieutenant ;  and  then  followed  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  manner  the  bell  was  rung, 
which  so  exactly  tallied  with  what  occurred  on 
board  the  Indiaman,  that  no  doubt  any  longer 
existed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  so  clev- 
erly advanced  by  the  purser.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this  explanation,  and  its  singular  confirma- 
tion, there  were  scores  of  sailors  in  the  frigate, 
bold,  hardy,  strong-willed  men,  who  resolutely 
refused  to  believe ;  and  to  the  day  of  their  deaths 
were  doubtless  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
ship's  bell  was  rung  by  supernatural  agency. 


THREE  VISITS  TO  THE  HOTEL  DES 
INVALIDES,  1706,  1806,  1840. 

ON  the  9th  of  May,  1705,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Hotel  des  InvaUdes  were  ranged  in  line  in 
the  great  Court  of  Honor.  It  was  touching  to 
see  two  thousand  brave  fellows,  all  more  or  less 
mutilated  in  war,  pressing  round  the  banners 
which  they  had  won  in  many  a  bloody  fight. 
Among  these  victims  of  war  might  be  seen  sol^ 
diers  of  all  ages.  Some  had  fought  at  Fribourg 
or  Rocroy ;  others  at  the  passage  of  the  lUiine, 
or  the  taking  of  Maestricht ;  a  few  of*  the  oldest 
had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  under 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  while  one  or  two  could  even 
remember  the  battle  of  Mariendal  under  Turetma 
But  aH  alike  appeared  happy  and  pleased,  wait* 
ing  for  the  coming  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  visiting  for  the  first  time 
these,  as  he  called  them,  *'  glorious  relics  of  hit 
batUlioQs." 

At  length,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  eor^ 
thg€  of  guards  and  nobles,  the  royal  carriage  ap* 
proached;  and,  with  that  delicate  courtesy  so 
well  understood  by  the  king,  the  troops  in  at- 
tendance were  ordered  to  sheathe  their  swords 
and  fall  back  as  he  entered  the  gaieway.  **  M. 
de  Breteuil,"  said  the  monarch  to  the  captain  of 
his  guard,  **  the  King  of  France  has  no  need  of 
an  escort  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
his  brave  veterans." 

Followed  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Marquis  de  Loo- 
vais,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  Louis 
carefully  inspected  the  invalids,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  address  a  few  kind  words  to  those  whom 
he  recognized.  One  very  young  lad  chanced  to 
attract  the  king's  attention.  hIi  iacB  was  very 
pale,  and  he  seemed  to  have  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  neck. 

i*  What  is  your  namel"  asked  Louis. 

"  Maurice,  sire." 

**  In  what  battle  were  you  wounded  1** 

"  At  Blenheim,  sire." 

At  that  word  the  brow  of  Louis  darkened. 

«« Under  what  marshal  did  you  serve?" 

*^  Sire,  under  Monseigneur  de  Tallard." 

**  Messieurs  de  Tallanl  and  de  Marsein,"  said 
the  monarch,  turning  to  Louvais,  *'  can  reckon  a 
sufiScient  number  of  glorious  days  to  efiface  the 
memory  of  that  one.  Even  the  sun  is  not  with- 
out a  spot."  And  again  addressing  the  young 
soldier,  he  said,  **  Are  you  happy  herel" 

"  Ah !  sire,"  replied  Maurice,  "  your  majeflty*s 
goodness  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish  for." 
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The  Marihal  de  Orancey,  governor  of  the  es- 
tabUthment,^  advanced  and  said:  **Sire,  behold 
Uie  fruits  of  your  beneficence !  Before  your  ac- 
cession the  defenders  of  France  had  no  asylum : 
now,  thanks  to  your  majesty,  want  or  distress 
can  never  reach  those  who  have  shed  their  blood 
for  their  country.  And  if  that  which  still  runs 
through  our  veins  can  do  aught  for  the  safety  or 
glory  of  our  kingt  doubtless  we  will  yet  show 
our  successors  what  stout  hearts  and  willing 
hands  can  do." 

Once  more  Louis  looked  around,  and  asked  in 
a  loud  voice :  '*  Well,  my  children,  are  ye  happy 
herel" 

Till  that  moment  etiquette  and  discipline  had 
imposed  solenm  silence ;  but  when  the  king  asked 
a  question,  must  he  not  be  answered  1  So  two 
thousand  voices  cried  together:  **We  are!  we 
are ! — Long  live  the  king !     Long  live  Louis  */' 

Accompanied  by  the  governor  and  a  guard  of 
honor  chosen  from  among  the  invalids,  the  mon- 
arch then  walked  through  the  establishment.  The 
guard  consisted  of  twenty  men,  of  whom  ten  had 
lost  a  leg,  and  ten  an  arm,  while  the  faces  of  all 
were  scarred  and  seamed  with  honorable  wounds. 
One  of  them,  while  serving  as  a  subaltern  at  the 
battle  of  Berengen,  threw  himself  before  bis  col- 
onel in  time  to  save  hiiD>  and  received  a  ricochet 
bullet  in  his  own  leg.  Another  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  was  still  a  dandy,  and  managed  to 
plait  a  queue  with  three  hairs  which  yet  remained 
on  the  top  of  his  bead.  In  one  of  the  battles  his 
arm  was  carried  off  by  a  bullet.  *'  Ah,  my  ring ! 
my  ring!"  cried  he  to  a  trumpeter  next  him — 
*'go  get  me  my  ring !"  It  had  been  a  present 
firom  a  noble  lady ;  and  when  the  trumpeter  placed 
it  in  his  remaining  hand,  he  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

The  royal  procession  quitted  the  Hotel  amidst 
the  saluting  of  cannon,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
inmates ;  and  the  next  day,  in  order  to  commem- 
orate the  event,  the  following  words  were  en- 
graved on  a  piece  of  ordnance :  "Louis  the  Great 
honored  with  his  august  presence,  for  the  first 
time,  his  Hotel  des  Invalkies,  on  the  9th  May, 
1706." 

n. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  September,  1806, 
Napoleon  mounted  his  horse,  aiMl  quitted  St. 
Cloud,  accompanied  only  by  lus  grand  marshal, 
his  aid-de-camp,  Rapp,  and  a  page.  Afler  en- 
joying a  brisk  gallop  through  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, he  drew  up  at  the  gate  of  Maillot,  and 
dismissed  his  attendants,  with  the  exception  of 
Rapp,  who  followed  him  into  the  avenue  of  Neu- 
illy.  Galloping  by  the  spot  where  the  triumphal 
arch  was  then  beginning  to  rise  from  its  foun- 
dations, they  reached  the  grand  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elys6es,  and  proceeded  toward  the  Hotel 
dee  Invalides.  There  Napoleon  stopped  and  gated 
at  the  splendid  edifice,  glowuig  in  the  beams  of 
the  setting  smi. 

*♦  Fine!  very  fine!"  he  repeated  several  times. 
«* Truly  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  king!"  Then 
addressing  Rapp,  he  said,  **  I  am  going  to  visit 
my  invalids  this  sv«iihig.    Hold  my  hors«-»I 


shall  not  stay  long."  And  throwing  the  bxiu.e 
to  his  aid-de-camp,  Napoleon  passed  benealb 
the  principal  gateway.  Seeing  a  man  dressed  in 
a  military  hat,  and  with  two  epaulets  badly  con- 
cealed by  his  half-buttoned  redingottt  the  sflotry 
supposed  him  to  be  a  superior  officer,  and  allowed 
him  to  pass  without  question. 

Crossing  his  arms  on  his  chest,  the  yisitor* 
having  reached  the  principal  court,  stopped  and 
looked  around  him.  Suddenly  the  cotivers«tiao 
of  two  invalids  coming  out  of  the  bnildiDg  mU 
tracted  his  attention.  In  order  to  listen,  be 
walked  behind  them,  regulating  his  pace  by  theirs, 
for  they  walked  very  slowly.  These  two  men 
seemed  bowed  down  with  years.  The  least  fodils 
of  them  led  his  companion,  and  as  they  tottered 
on  he  looked  anxiously  around. 

"  Jerome,"  said  the  eldest,  in  a  husky  voices 
«<  do  you  see  him  coming  1" 

"No,  father;  but  never  mind!  Fll  read  bim 
a  lecture  which  he  wonH  forget  in  a  hurr}  ^-cars- 
less  boy  that  he  is!" 

*'  But,  Jercmev  we  must  make  some  allowance 
for  him — we  were  once  young  oursckes.  Be- 
sides, I  dare  say  be  thought  my  prayers  would 
not  be  finished  so  soon  this  evening — the  bqj 
has  a  kind  heart." 

Napoleon  stepped  forward,  and  addressing  the 
old  men,  said,  **  Apparently,  my  friends^  you  aie 
waiting  for  some  onel" 

The  youngest  looked  up  and  touched  Me  hftt, 
for  he  saw  the  gleam  of  the  eftauletSv 

"  Yes,  cok)nel,"  replied  he,  "  my  father  Maur- 
ice and  I  have  been  waiting  for  my  truant  son. 
He  knows  well  that  his  grandiather  requires  the 
support  of  his  arms  to  reach  the  dormitory,  as  one 
of  mme  is — "    Here  he  shook  his  empty  sleeve. 

"  You  are  a  brave  follow  !"  said  the  Emperor, 
**  and  your  son  has  done  wrong.  But  how  cams 
your  father,"  he  continued,  as  they  walked  along^ 
<*to  remain  so  late  outi" 

"  Because,  colonel,  he  always  devctes  the  after- 
noon of  the  1st  of  September  to  con^memorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  king  under  whom 
he  formerly  served." 

«*  What  king  was  that  1" 

«'  His  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV./'  said  the  old 
man,  who  had  not  before  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

'*  Louis  XIV. !"  repeated  Napoleon  in  aston- 
ishment.   **  Where  can  you  have  seen  him  t" 

**  Here,  in  this  place ;  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
answered,"  said  Maurice,  grandly* 

"How  old  are  you  1" 

**  If  I  live  till  Candlemas,  colonel,  I  shall  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  old." 

"  A  hundred  and  twenty-one  years !"  cried  the 
Emperor.  And  taking  the  old  man*s  atm,  he 
said  kindly,  **  Lean  on  me,  old  comrade,  I  will 
support  you." 

"No,  no,  colonel;  I  know  too  well  the  re- 
spect—" 

**  Nonsense !  I  desire  it.**  And  the  Emperor 
gently  placed  the  arm  vrithin  his  own,  although 
the  veteran  still  resisted. 

«  Come,  father,"  said  Jerome,  **  do  as  the  ool- 
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onel  orden  you,  or  elM  the  end  of  your  polite- 
ness will  be»  that  you'll  have  a  fine  cold  to-mor- 
row. And  then  tins  young  Cyprian  if  not  coming 
yet!" 

**  You  must  have  entered  this  Hotel  while  very 
young  1"  said  Napoleon,  as  they  walked  along. 

<*  Yes,  colonel ;  I  was  but  eighteen  when  I 
fought  at  Freidlingen,  and  the  next  year,  at  Blen- 
heim, I  received  a  wound  in  my  neck  which  dis- 
abled me,  and  obtained  for  me  the  iavor  of  enter- 
ing here." 

**  It  was  not  a  iavor,"  interrupted  Napoleon — 
*«  it  was  a  right." 

<«  I  have  lived  here  upward  of  a  hundred  years> 
I  was  married  here,  and  I  have  seen  all  my  old 
comrades  pass  away.  But,  although  there  are 
only  young  people  now  in  the  Hotel,  I  am  very 
happy  since  my  children  came  to  join  me." 

*'  M.  Jerome,"  said  Napoleon,  **  how  old  are 
youl" 

**  Going  on  ninaty-one,  colonel ;  I  was  bom  |n 
1715." 

'*  Yes,"  said  his  father,  **  the  very  year  that  his 
late  niiijesty,  Louis  XIV.,  died.  I  remember  it 
as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday." 

*|  What  battles  have  you  been  in,  my  friend  1" 

**  At  Fontenoy,  colonel,  at  Lamfedl»  at  Ros- 
bach,  at  Bai^hen,  and  at  Fribourg.  It  was  in 
the  last  battle  I  lost  my  arm.  I  came  here  io^.the 
year  1763,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV." 

**  That  poor  kmg,"  said  Napoleon,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself,  **  who  signed  a  shameful  treaty 
that  deprived  France  of  fifteen  hundred  league^ 
of  coast." 

**  And  for  the  last  forty-three  years,"  said  Mau- 
rice, **  Jerome  has  watched  me  like  a  good  and 
dutiful  son.    Pity  that  kis  should  be  so  forgetful ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Napoleon,  **  I  will  do  my  best  to 
supply  M.  Cyprien's  place.  At  your  age  it  is  not 
good  to  be  under  the  night  air." 

'*  Here  he  comes  at  last !"  cried  Jerome. 

The  Emperor  looked  with  tome  curiosity  at  this 
wild  boy,  for  whose  youth  allowance  was  to  be 
made,  and  saw  to  his  astonishment  an  invalid  of 
some  sixty  years  old,  with  two  wooden  legs,  but 
one  eye,  and  a  frightfully  scarred  face,  advancing 
toward  them  as  quickly  as  his  infirmities  would 
permit.  Jerome  began  to  reproach  his  truant  son, 
but  the  latter  interrupted  him  by  holding  up  a 
flask,  a  piece  of  white  bread,  and  a  lew  lumps  of 
sugar.  *'  See,"  he  said,  *'  it  was  getting  these 
things  that  delayed  me.  I  knew  graiid£ither 
would  like  a  draught  of  warm  wine  and  sugar 
afler  his  long  stay  out;  so  I  went  to  my  old 
friend  Colibert,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  me 
his  allowance  of  wine  in  exchange  for  my  mount- 
ing guard  in  his  place  to-morrow." 

*'  Well,  well,"  said  Jerome,  "that  was  thought- 
ful of  you,  my  boy,  but  meantime  we  should  have 
been  badly  oflf  but  for  the  kindness  of  this  noble 
colonel,  who  has  made  your  grandfather  lean  on 
him." 

Cyprien  saluted  the  Emperor,  whom,  in  the  in- 
creasing darkness,  he  did  not  recognise,  and  said, 
"  Now  then,  sir,  with  your  permission  I  will  re- 
fume  my  post." 


**  And  an  honorable  one  it  is,"  said  Napoleon. 
"  Pray,  in  what  engagement  were  you  wounded  1 " 

*'At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  colonel,  gained 
against  the  Austriana  by  General  Jourdan,  now 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  A  volley  of  grape-shot 
knocked  out  my  eye,  and  carried  off  both  my  legs 
at  the  same  time.  But,"  added  Cyprien,  striking 
his  powerful  chest,  "  my  heart  was  not  touched, 
nor  my  stomach  either,  and  they  have  both,  I 
hope,  some  good  days*  work  in  them  yet." 

Napoleon  smiled.  *'The  battle  of  Fleurus," 
he  said,  ''was  fought,  I  think,  in  17941" 

**  Yes,  colonel." 

*'That  was  already  in  Bonaparte's  time,"  re- 
marked Maurice. 

<'  Grandfather,"  replied  Cyprien,.  "  please  to 
say  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great;  that  is 
his  proper  title." 

^  In  the  time  of  his  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV. — '^ 

«« Ah,  grandfather,"  interrupted  Cyprien,  im- 
patiently, **  we're  tired  of  hearing  about  that  mon- 
aich  of  the  old  rtgime,  who  used  to  go  to  war  in 
a  flowing  wig  and  silk  stockings !  He^s  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  year  with  the  Emperor, 
who  dresses  and  lives  like  one  of  ourselves.  Is 
it  not  so,  colonel] " 

Napoleon  knitted  his  brows,  and  answered 
coldly :  ** You  are  mistaken,  M.  Cyprien;  Leuia 
XIV.  was  a  great  king  !  It  was  he  who  raised 
France  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  it  was  he  who  first  marshaled  400,000 
soldiers  on  land,  and  one  hundred  vessels  on  the 
sea.  He  added  to  his  dominions  RoussiUon, 
Franche-Comte,.and  Flanders ;  he  seated  one  of 
his  children  on  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  it  was 
he  who  fi>unded  this  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Since 
Chariemagne,  there  has  not  been  a  king  in  France 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  him !" 

This  eulogium  on  the  monarch  whom  he  almost 
idolized,  caused  the  dim  eyes  of  old  Maurice  to 
spariile ;  he  tried  to  straighten  himself,  and  said, 
in  a  broken  voice :  "  Bravo !  bravo !  Ah !  col- 
onel, you  are  worthy  to  have  served  bis  late  ma- 
jesty, Louis  XIV.  Had  you  lived  in  his  time  he 
would  have  made  you  a  field-marshal !" 

Somewhat  abashed,  Cyprien  stammered  out, 
**  Excuse  me,  cokmel ;  but  you  know  I  never  knew 
this  king  of  grandfather's.  I  only  heard  him 
spoken  of  by  «ome  of  the  oldest  men  here." 

**  And  those  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  him," 
said  Napoleon,  **  did  wrong.  Here^  at  all  events, 
the  mem(»y  of  Louis  XIV.  ought  to  be  venera- 
ted."      • 

At  that  moment  lights  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  court,  a  sound  of  voices  was  heard,  and  many 
persons  approached.  Rapp  had  waited  a  long 
time  on  the  spot  where  the  Emperor  bad  lefl  him ; 
but  when  it  became  dark,  and  his  master  did  not 
return,  he  grew  uneasy,  and  giving  the  horses  in 
charge  to  a  soldier,  be  entered  the  Hotel,  and  told 
the  governor.  Marshal  Semirier,  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  for  the  last  hour  tncogmto  within  the 
walls.  The  news  spread  quickly  among  the  of 
ficers;  they  hastened  to  look  for  their  beloved 
master,  and  found  him  on  the  terracQ  conversing 
with  his  three  companions. 
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At  the  cries  of  **  Here  he  it !  long  lire  the  Em- 
peror !*'  Cyprien,  fixing  hU  eye  attentively  on  the 
■uppoeed  colonel,  suddenly  recognized  hun,  and 
clasping  his  handS)  exclaimed :  **  Ah !  Sire,  par> 
don  me.  Father,  grandfather — this  is  the  Em- 
peror himself!" 

**  You  the  Emperor,  colonel !"  cried  the  two 
old  men. 

**  Yes,  my  children,'*  replied  Napoleon,  kindly 
holding  each  by  an  arm,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  kneeling,  **  although  much  younger  than 
you,  I  am  your  fiither,  and  the  ^her  of  every  sol- 
dier who  has  fought  for  the  honor  of  France !" 

At  that  moment,  Rapp,  the  governor,  and  their 
attendants,  came  up  and  saluted  Napoleon.  With 
a  stem  look,  he  said  to  his  aid-de-camp,  in. an 
nnder  tone,  "  You  should  have  had  patience  to 
wait."  Then,  turning  to  the  others  in  an  affable 
manner,  he  said :  **  Approach,  marshal  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  help  me  to  recompense  three  generations 
of  heroes.  These  brave  men,"  pointing  to  Mau- 
rice, Jerome,  and  Cyprien,  **  have  fought  in  three 
glorious  battles — Freidlingen,  Racours,  and  Fleu- 
rus.  Marshal,"  to  Semirier, "  lend  me  your  cross ; 
you  shall  have  one  in  its  stead  to-morrow,"  he 
added,  smiling.     **  Give  me  yours  also,  Rapp." 

Having  received  the  two  crosses.  Napoleon 
gave  one  to  Jerome,  the  other  to  Cyprien ;  and 
then  taking  off  his  own,  he  fastened  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  venerable  Maurice,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  **  My  old  comrade,  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
sooner  discharge  this  debt  which  France  owes 
you." 

**  Long  live  the  Emperor !  long  live  the  Em- 
peror !"  shouted  all  present. 

**  Sire,"  said  old  Maurice,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  rapture,  "  you  have  made  the  remainder  of 
life  happy  to  me  and  my  children." 

"My. brave  fellow,"  replied  Napoleon,  giving 
his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seized  and  pressed 
respectfully  with  his  lips,  "  I  repeat  that  I  am 
only  discharging  a  debt  which  our  country  owes 
you."         ' 

Meantime  the  news  had  spread  throughout  the 
Hotel  that  the  Emperor  was  there.  All  the  in- 
mates, disregarding  rules  and  discipline,  came 
eut  of  their  rooms,  and  rushed  into  the  court, 
crying  out,  "  Long  live  the  Emperor!" 

In  a  moment  Napoleon  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  eager  veterans,  each  trying  who 
could  get  nearest  to  his  beloved  general. 

"  My  Emperor !"  cried  one,  **  I  was  with  you 
at  Toulon  !"  "  And  I  at  the  passage  of  St.  Ber- 
nard!" "And  I  at  Trebia!"  "You  spoke  to 
me  at  Aboukir !"  "I  shared  my  bread  with  you 
at  Roveredo !"     "  I  picked  up  your  hat  at  Maren- 


go! 


'  I  was  at  Austerlitz !"  etc.,  etc. 


Napoleon  smiled  at  the  reminiscences  of  these 
extempore  Xenophons,  and  tried  to  answer  each 
individually,  inquiring  whether  they  were  content 
with  their  position,  or  wished  for  any  thing  with 
which  he  could  supply  them. 

At  length  Napoleon  took  leave  of  the  governor; 
and  the  crowd  opening,  respectfully  made  way 
for  him  to  pass  to  the  gate.  Rapp  had  sent  back 
the  horses,  and  ordered  a  carriage  with  an  escort 


of  dragoons  to  be  in  attendance.  The  Emptor 
got  in  with  his  aid-de-camp,  while  the  echoes  of 
Uie  Seine  resounded  with  shouts  of  ^  Ftvc  VEm- 
pereur  P* 

"  This  has  been  one  of  the  hapfnest  erenings  in 
my  life !"  he  said  to  Rapp.  "  I  should  like  veil 
enough  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my'daje  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides." 

"Then  I,"  replied  the  aid-de-camp,  with  Ibb 
usual  frankness,  "  should  like  to  be  aastirecf  of 
dying  and  being  buried  there." 

"Who  knows V*  said  Napoleon;  "that  maj 
happen ;  and  I  myself— who  knows — "  He  did 
not  finish  the  sentence,  but  fell  into  a  profound 
reverie,  which  lasted  during  the  remainder  of  the 
drive. 

m. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1840,  a  funeral  car, 
covered  with  crowns  of  laurel,  preceded  by  the 
banner  of  France,  and  followed  by  the  surviriii^ 
relics  of  her  forty  armies,  passed  slowly  benea^ 
the  Triumphal  Arch  de  TEtoile.  The  sarcopha- 
gus it  bore  contained  the  mortal  spoils  of  him 
who,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  had  well-nigh 
conquered  the  worid.  The  dead  Napoleon  was 
thus  tardily  borne  to  his  place  beneath  that  dome 
raised  for  the  shelter  of  heroes. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  crowd  had  slow- 
ly dispersed,  when  the  murmur  of  its  thousand 
mournful  voices  was  hushed,  when  the  solitude 
was  complete,  and  the  silence  unbroken,  an  inva- 
lid, a  centegenarian,  ahnost  blind,  and  walking  on 
two  wooden  legs,  ehtered  the  chapel  where  re- 
posed  the  body  of  Napoleon.  Supported  by  two 
of  his  comrades,  he  reached  with  difficulty  the 
foot  of  the  imperial  catafalque.  Taking  off  his 
wooden  legs  in  order  to  kneel  down,  he  bent  his 
venerable  head  on  the  steps ;  and  presently,  min- 
gled with  sobs,  he  uttered  in  broken  accenta  the 
words,  "  Emperor !  fiither !" 

At  length  his  companions  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing him  away ;  and  as  he  passed  out,  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Hotel  respectfully  saluted  the  M 
man.  He  who  thus  came  to  render  his  last  hom- 
age to  his  master  was  Cyprien,  the  grandson  of 
father  Maurice.       ' 


A  CHAPTER  ON  ASHES. 

SOME  of  the  most  beautiful  provisions  of  an 
Almighty  power  are  lost  to  our  comprehen- 
sion from  the  veiy  circumstance  of  their  being  so 
common.  If  the  world's  economy  had  been  reg- 
ulated by  the  Creator  ai^er  the  fashion  of  our  own 
imperfect  schemes,  pimong  which  there  are  various 
degrees  of  excellence,  then  we  might  have  been 
struck  with  perfections  by  comparison  with  things 
less  perfect ;  but  where  all  is  so  perfect,  so  excel- 
lent, the  beauty  of  that  excellence  is  only  to  be 
learned  by  study  and  attention. 

What  can  seemingly  present  so  uninteresting 
a  scope  for  investigation  as  the  theme  of  ashes  t 
What  subject  apparently  so  commonplace,  so 
poor,  so  uninviting?  Yet  beautiful  considera- 
tions spring  out  of  the  study  of  this  material,  and 
proofs  of  God's  benevolence  are  made  evident,  as 
we  shall  see. 
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Reader,  have  yoa  nerer  stood  before  a  black- 
f  mith's  forge  t  Have  yoa  nerer  leen  a  piece  of 
ironi  white-hot  and  glowing,  snatched  from  the 
forge,  and  then,  when  laid  on  the  anvil  and  struck 
bj  a  hammer,  dart  forth  in  every  direction  its 
sparkling  coruscations  1  What  do  yoa  imagine 
to  be  the  nature  of  these  metallic  coruscations  1 
They  are  ashes,  nothing  but  ashes — ashes  of  burn- 
ing iron  ;  and  although  such  ashes  are  dignified 
by  chemists  with  a  peculiar  name,  being  called 
**  oxide  of  iron,*'  yet  they  are  nevertheless  ashes. 
Let  us  here  pause  awhile  to  create  in  the  reader's 
mind  an  idea  with  which  he  is  perhaps  not  yet 
familiar — an  idea  of  the  combustibility  of  iron. 
Every  body  knows  that  candles  and  coal  and  wood, 
and  many  other  things  ordinarily  termed  com- 
bustibles, will  bum,  but  every  body  does  not  yet 
know  that  a  piece  of  iron  will  in  like  manner 
bum,  even  though  they  may  have  seen  the  opera- 
tion performed. 

Although  the  heating  of  a  piece  of  iron  in  a 
smith's  forge  is  the  instance  we  have  chosen,  yet 
there  are  &r  commoner  examples  than  this.  Is 
the  circumstance  not  quite  familiar  to  most  of  us, 
that  a  fire-poker  becomes  after  the  lapse  of  time 
considerably  diminished  in  size  1  and  do  we  not 
even  in  common  language  say  that  the  poker  has 
burned  away  ?  The  expression  is  not  figurative, 
it  is  real ;  in  point  of  fact,  iron  is  a  combustible 
body,  and  so,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is 
every  other  metal,  not  even  gold  being  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  like  to 
witness  a  rather  more  decided  case  of  iron  com- 
bustion than  any  of  those  we  have  already  cited. 
Well,  his  desires  can  be  gratified  with  much  ease. 
If  a  very  fine  sewing  needle  be  stuck  by  means 
of  its  eye  extremity  in  a  piece  of  cork,  and  its 
point  inserted  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  point 
will  take  fire,  and  dart  oS  sparks  in  every  direc- 
tion. Presently,  however,  for  some  reason  not 
yet  evident,  although  it  will  be  soon,  the  needle 
ceases  to  bum,  and  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  pause, 
and  reflect  on  what  we  have  seen.  The  very  fact 
that  iron  burns  under  ordinary  circumstances,  yet 
does  not  bum  well,  demonstrates  the  beauty  of 
that  provision  by  which  the  Almighty  has  render- 
ed the  metal  iron  adapted  to  our  wants.  Sup- 
posing it  were  so  constituted  as  not  merely  to 
burn,  but  to  burn  well  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
combustibles,  then  we  at  once  see  that  the  metal 
iron  might  as  well  have  not  existed  for  aught  of 
service  it  would  have  been  to  man.  Who  would 
be  thoughtless  enough  to  build  fire-stoves  of  wood  1 
or  to  make  tongs  and  pokers  and  shovels  of  woodt 
It  is  evident  such  instruments  never  could  be  used 
for  their  appropriate  purposes.  They  would  take 
fire,  find  bum,  dissipated  for  the  most  part  into 
invisible  fleeting  gases,  but  leaving  a  little,  a  very 
little,  ashes.  Well,  if  iron  had  been  capable  of 
bnrning  a  little  more  readily  than  it  does,  then  we 
could  no  more  have  formed  fire-tongs  and  shovels 
and  grates  and  pokers  of  iron  than  we  now  can 
of  wood.  All  this  is  evident ;  but  a  very  wonder- 
ful fact  remains  to  be  told.  Although  burning 
wood  is  dissipated  for  the  most  part  into  gases 
and  smoke,  leaving  but  very  little  ashes,  yet  iron 


when  burned  yields  no  gas  or  smoke,  but  is  con- 
verted entirely  into  ashes ;  and  still  more  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  the  ashes  weigh  more  than  the  ori^ 
inal  iron,  so  that  twenty^eight  pounds  of  iron 
yield  after  combustion  no  less  thaa  thirty-thret 
pounds  of  ashes.  See  what  a  beautiful  provision 
of  nature  this  circumstance  makes  known  to  us. 
It  appean  that  wood  and  coal  and  coke,  and  every 
other  variety  of  fuel  commonly  used  by  mankind, 
would  have  been  totally  unadapted  to  our  uses, 
if  provision  had  not  been  made  relative  to  the 
quantity  of  their  resulting  ashes.  Thus,  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  every  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
coals  had  been  so  constituted  that  they  must  have 
yielded  thirty-three  of  ashes,  it  follows  that  in 
process  of  time  we  could  no  longer  have  employ- 
ed coal  as  fuel.  The  constant  necessity  fdr  clear- 
ing away  so  vast  an  amount  of  ashes  would  have 
been  too  much  for  us.  The  vicinity  of  man's 
dwelling-places  would  be  disfigured  by  enormoos 
heaps  of  unsightly  cindere.  But  the  mere  embar- 
rassment connected  with  the  presence  of  such  a 
material  where  not  required  is  not  the  only  disad- 
vantage that  would  ensue.  Providence  has  so  ar- 
ranged matten,  that  the  ashes  of  wood  and  coals, 
and  perhaps  of  all  other  bodies  commonly  employ- 
ed by  man  as  articles  of  fuel,  shall  be  advantage- 
ous to  man's  future  wants.  Thus,  for  instance, 
supposing  wood  to  be  the  combustible  under  con- 
sideration, the  resulting  ashes  are  for  the  most 
part  a  mixture  of  various  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  which  being  dissolved  by 
rain,  prove  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
Of  this  kind  is  potash,  a  substance  not  only  useful 
as  a  manure,  but  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  numerous  other  articles.  All  the  potash 
sold  in  shops  was  originally  produced  from  wood- 
ashes  ;  and  in  certain  places,  where  soap  is  dear, 
water  that  has  been  poured  over  wood-ashes  and 
has  extracted  the  potash  is  used  as  a  substitute. 
At  this  period  of  our  description,  the  reader  may 
as  well  perform  an  experiment.  It  will  require 
no  costly  apparatus,  and  will  teach  an  important 
fact;  therefore,  although  not  of  a  very  showy 
character,  the  experiment  will  not  be  devoid  of 
interest.  Taking  a  portion  of  actually  pure  water 
— that  is  to  say,  distilled  water — the  young  ex- 
perimentalist may  pour  it  into  a  watch-glass,  and, 
placing  the- watch-glass  in  a  heated  oven,  the 
whole  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  perfectly 
diy.  These  directions  being  attended  to,  it  will 
be  found,  at  the  expiration  of  a  C3rtain  time — de- 
pendent on  the  quantity  of  water  used,  the  degree 
of  heat  employed,  and  some  other  considerations 
— that  the  watch-glass  is  not  only  perfectly  dry, 
but  also  quite  clean  and  unsoiled ;  in  other  words, 
that  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off*  in  the  form 
of  steam.  But  if  the  experiment  be  repeated  with 
water  that  has  been  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  wood-ashes,  and  from  which  the  ashes  have 
been  allowed  to  deposit,  then  the  watch-glass  will 
contain  a  portion — a  small  portion  it  is  true — of 
white  solid  matter,  wliich,  in  general  terms,  may 
be  called  *^ potash ;"  and  in  this  way  potash,  sold 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  pearlash,  is  actu- 
ally made  on  the  largo  scale. 
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Now  if^  instead  of  the  ashet  of  wood,  the  reader 
take  fonie  of  the  aches,  or  **  oxide/'  of  iron  col- 
lected at  a  emith^s  forge,  he  will  find  that  water 
dissolvet  no  portion  of  them,  mippoaing  them  to 
be  free  from  admixture  with  every  <ihet  subetance ; 
whence  it  appeara  that,  if  the  Creator  had  so  will- 
ed it  that  iron  should  be  our  fuel,  we  should  have 
beim  met  with  another  impediment.  At  preaent 
the  substances  employed  by  us  as  fuel  are  so  con*^ 
stituted,  that  they  shall  minister  to  some  further 
use ;  that  they  shall  aid  us  in  some  manufacture, 
or  fertilize  our  gardens  and  fields ;  that  they  shall, 
for  the  most  part,  be  capable  of  solution  by  rains 
and  floods,  and  not  inconvenience  us  by  their  ac- 
cumulation. Circumstances  are  very  different  with 
the  ashes  of  iron.  Once  generated,  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  permanent.  They  can  not  dissolve,  or 
melt  away .  They  confer  no  benefit  in  any  shape ; 
neither  fertilising  our  ground,  nor  yielding  us  val- 
uable results.  How  different  is  it  with  ordinary 
combustibles !  As  regards  them,  God  has  so  ar- 
ranged matters  that  the  act  of  burning,  instead  of 
merely  serving  to  evolve  heat,  shall  be  attended 
with  all  manner  of  secondary  benefits.  In  the 
first  place,  the  extent  of  burning  power  is  so  reg- 
ulated that  it  never  (under  the  guidance  of  pru- 
dent people)  becomes  unmanageable ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  results  of  combustion  are  products 
not  only  useful  to  man,  bat  endowed  with  such 
natures  that  they  can  not  accumulate  in  unman- 
ageable quantities.  The  materials  of  a  billet  of 
wood,  consumed  to-day,  may,  to-morrow,  form  a 
part  of  a  living  tree  or  animal — a  portion,  it  may 
be,  of  ourselves !  The  world's  economy  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  no  element  concerned  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  combustion  ever  lies  idle.  As  a  pru- 
dent merchant  never  locks  up  his  capital  in  a 
strong  box,  but  keeps  it  continually  moving — 
buying  here,  selling  there,  that  his  riches  may 
increase — so,  in  the  economy  of  combustion,  do 
we  find  it  with  the  elem^ents  concerned.  If  iron 
had  been  our  combustible,  then,  once  burned,  it 
would  have  lain  idle  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ordi- 
nary scheme  of  the  world's  economy.  It  admits 
of  comparison  to  money  lying  idle  in  a  strong 
box ;  whereas,  with  wood,  cosu,  and  all  ordinary 
combustibles,  the  production  of  ashes,  so  far  from 
being  a  final  operation,  is  only  a  middle  stage 
toward  thousands  of  new  developments.  Thus 
flowers  will  to-morrow  spring  up,  and  blossoms 
shoot  forth,  and  animals  grow,  nourished  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  ashes  of  to-day  ! 

Perhaps  iron,  the  instance  of  extraordinary 
combustion  chosen  fof  our  theme,  may  have  be- 
gotten ideas  of  this  function  which  the  reader  did 
not  before  possess ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being  the 
only  material  that  we  might  have  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  that  even  at  random  we  might  have 
glanced  out  eye  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and 
shown  that  the  few  materials  designed  for  us  by 
the  Almighty  as  sources  of  heat  are  really  the 
only  ones  that  could  be  employed ;  and,  although 
man  by  availingbimself  of  scientific  aids  can  suc- 
ceed in  developing  results  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  do  not  take  place,  yet,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  are  totally  unadapted  to  the 


necessities  of  man's  existence.  All  metals  are 
combustible;  two  so  exceedingly  combustible, 
that  they  take  fire  when  thrown  into  water,  or 
upon  ice.  Others  there  are  which  bum  imme- 
diately on  coming  into  contact  with  the  air ;  but 
no  metal  will  serve  the  ordinary  purposes  of  fnol 
for  man.  Some,  like  ircm,  yield  ashes,  whidi« 
though  not  poisonous,  would  in  process  of  timo 
convert  the  world's  sur&ce  into  a  barren  heap  of 
cinders ;  others  yield  as  the  result  of  their  com- 
bustion substances  so  terribly  poisonous,  that  did 
no  other  bar  to  their  use  exist,  this  circumstance 
woukl  be  suflScieol.  Of  the  latter  kind  ii  arsenic. 
Zinc  is  another  metal  which  bums  with  remark- 
able facility,  and,  like  iron,  its  ashes  weigh  heavier 
than  the  metal  burned.  The  combustion  of  zinc 
may  be  very  easily  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  any  apparatus  whatever.  The  reader  has  only 
to  send  to  the  first  sine  plate  worker  reaident  in 
his  neighborhood  for  some  zinc  shavmgs,  or  small 
strips  of  that  metal  resembling  the  paper  clippings 
wherewith  grates  are  ornamented  in  summer,  and 
he  may  readily  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  combust- 
ibility of  zinc.  Shavings  of  this  metal  can  be 
lighted  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  with  U&e  readi- 
ness of  ordinary  paper,  and  they  will  continue  to 
bum  until  all  are  gone,  nothing  but  a  white  pow- 
der remaining.  One  very  important  circumstance 
relative  to  this  instance  of  combustion  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Although  zinc  in  the  condi- 
tion of  very  fine  shavings  readily  takes  fire  and 
bums,  yet  zinc  in  thick  pieces  will  not ;  and 
this  remark  equally  applies  to  several  other 
metals.  Lead,  which  apparently  is  one  of  the 
most  incombustible  substances  in  nature,  admits 
of  being  reduced  to  so  fine  a  powder  that  it  takes 
fire  immediately  on  coming  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere. 


THE  LOST  ISLAND. 

IT  was  generally  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Zamia  that  they  were  descended  from  Doric 
ancestors,  who  had  originally  left  the  shores  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  peopled  their  island. 
Beyond  this  vague  and  uncertain  tradition  their 
knowledge  on  the  subject  did  not  extend.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  emigrants  must  have  forsaken 
their  home  at  a  most  remote  time,  when  Barba- 
rism reigned  supreme  even  over  that  fitvored  land 
of  Science  and  Art. 

The  period  of  which  I  write  was  in  the  seven 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Then,  among  all  the  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Zamia,  there  was  but  little  trace  of  the  intel- 
lectuality of  the  Grecian  race,  or  of  that  superior 
personal  beauty  for  which  it  was  renowned. 
Civilization  had  not  crossed  the  rocky  barriers 
of  this  island  state,  and  through  the  darkness 
that  pervaded  its  moral  atmosphere,  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  single  spark  of  Christianity  ever 
forced  its  way. 

It  seems,  however,  that  public  worship  was 
confined  to  one  Omnipotent  God.  That  stupen- 
dous fabric  of  Pantheism,  which  Athenian  inge- 
nuity had  reared,  was  not  recognized  here.  At 
least  no  record  remains  whereby  we  can  infer 
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that  the  people  of  Zamia  knelt  at  any  other 
shrine  than  that  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  island  was  not  unknown  to  ancient  histo- 
rians and  geographers,  for  Herodotus  mentions 
it  as  having  once  been  a  penal  settlement,  or 
rather,  a  place  of  exile  for  parties  convicted  of 
light  and  unimportant  offenses.  Its  name  is 
probaMy  a  corruption  of  Z^^/o— a  term  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  signify  punishment,  in  a  general  as 
well  as  in  a  particular  sense. 

Be  this  as  it  may, ,  the  island  subsequently 
known  as  Zamia  lay  some  eighteen  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  southern  coast  of  Messenia.  From 
the  north  it  looked  upon  the  Ionian,  and  from 
the  south  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and,  of 
an  oblong  shape,  contained  about  one  hundred 
and  four  square  miles.  It  was  an  extremely 
fertile  and  beautiful  island,  producing  wine  and 
oil  in  abundance,  but  more  especially  femed  for 
the  purity  of  the  marble  discovered  in  its  quarries. 
Polybius,  who  wrote  three  hundred  years  aft^ 
Herodotus,  alludes  briefly  to  its  existence.  He 
ignores  the  fact  of  its  ever  having  been  a  place 
of  banishment,  and  calls  it  a  very  flourishing 
Greek  colony. 

But  we  must  come  down  to  Strabo  for  more 
tangible  and  reliable  information.  That  cele^ 
brated  geographer,  after  describing  the  locality 
and  general  appearance  of  Zamia,  proceeds  to 
say :  **  The  city,  which  is  situate  almost  in  the 
centre  .of  the  island,  and  which  contains  prob- 
ably some  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  glories  in 
the  renowned  and  ancient  name  of  Argos^  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  built  of  huge  po- 
lygonal shaped  itones,  fitted  one  into  the  other. 
The  buildings  consist  of  low  wooden  huts,  and 
the  streets  are  straggling  and  irregular.  In  their 
midst,  on  a  slight  elevation,  in  humble  imitation 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  stands  the  Temple  of 
Zeus.  Of  Doric  architecture,  simple  and  ma- 
jestic in  its  style,  and  perfect  in  its  proportions, 
it  is  the  admiration  of  all,  and  looks  a  fitting  sane- 
tuary  for  the  god  of  gods — a  worthy  tribute  to 
his  omnipotence." 

The  same  writer  adds  that  the  laws  against 
foreigners,  or  even  against  those  who  harbored 
foreigners  of  another  faith,  were  very  stringent, 
and  this  perhaps  will  account,  as  well  fbr  the  ab- 
sence of  all  friendly  communication  between  the 
island  and  the  rest  of  the  worlds  as  for  the  de- 
generacy of  its  inhabitants. 

Such  was  Zamia,  her'  people,  and  her  ci^ntal, 
tB  described  by  the.  ancients.  I  take  up  the 
thread  of  their  history  seven  hundred  years  after 
Strabo  wrote. 

Daring  this  long  lapse  of  time  nothing  is 
known  of  the  bland.  Satisfied  we  must  be  that 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  physical  de- 
cline among  its  inhabitants  was  unparaHeled  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  The  population  had  not 
hicreased,  nor  was  it  diminished,  but  the  race 
seemed  to  have  dwindled  into  a  deformed  and 
stunted  species,  ui>on  whose  countenances  Na- 
ture had  branded  her  curse. 

The  appearance  of  tho  city  was  still -almost 
the  same  as  Strabo  has  described  it    Of  a  circu- 
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lar  shape,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  same  im- 
pregnable waUs — specimens  of  which  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  in  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Low,  miserable-looking  houses  were  grouped 
round  the  Acropolis,  which  rose  in  the  eentr^^ 
its  sur^e  forming  a  large  level  square,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  stood  the  Temple  of 
Zeus.  Now,  the  stately  edifice  looked  gray  and 
hoary  with  antiquity,  for  H  had  successfully 
battled  with  the  storms  of  a  thousand  winters. 
Marble  columns — the  order  of  their  architecture 
distinguished  by  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  shaft,  -and  by  the  massiveness  and 
simplicity  of  the  capital — surrounded  the  entire 
structure.  They  supported  a  plain  architrave  and 
a  frieze  ornamented  with  triglyphs.  In  the 
vacant  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  there  were 
sculptures  in  high  relief,  representing  the  sods 
and  ancient  heroes  in  various  mythological  de- 
signs. These  sculptures  were  bold  but  rude, 
bearing  traces  of  the  earlier  schools  of  Grecian 
art,  and  were  devoid  of  that  grace  and  ideal 
beauty  which  had  lon^  ere  this  been  attained  m 
all  their  splendid  perfection. 

Doric  columns  ornamented  the  interior  as  well 
as  the  exterior  of  the  Temple,  which,  after  the 
usual  manner,  was  divided  into  vestibule  and 
cella.  In  the  centre  stood  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  immortal  Jove.  The  same  coarseness  was 
displayed  in  the  fbrmati^  of  the  figure  that  has 
been  noticed  in  the  seu^tures  on  the  firieze  with- 
out. But  still,  it  was  a  grand  piece  of  workman- 
ship— a  noble  specimen  of  ancient  art.  It  did 
not  lack  majesty,  and  the '  sensualism  stamped 
upon  its  features  oiily  gave  a  life,  a  truths  a  re^ity 
to  the  image  of  Heathendom's  greatest  god. 

From  the  scanty  information  afiforded  us,  we 
must  infer  that  the  history,  the  people^  even  the 
name  of  Zamia  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
world  beyond;  and  this,  together  with  its  ap- 
pallihg  fatoi  shrouded  as  it  is  in  mystery,  have 
caused  its  existence  to  be  doubted,  or  altogether 
diiAielieved  to-day. 

According  to  modem  computatipn  of  time,  it 
was  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  Christ  seven 
hundred  and  fifty. 

That  morning  the  rising  sun  crimsoned  the 
Mediterranean.  As  he  ascended,  he  shone  like 
a  ba#  of  liquid  fire  through  a  dusky  atmonipheie. 
Heat— an  <  oppressive,  suffocating  heat — hung 
brtKxlingly  over  land  and  water.  There  was  no 
ripple  on  the  wave» — there  was  no  motion  among 
the  leaves — there  was  no  trembling  on  the  ten- 
derest  blossom.  Some  secret  influence  weighed 
down  and  crippled  ^e  powers  of  body  and  soul 

an  undefined  foreboding  of  evil  darkened  men's 
minds. 

People  rose  wearily  from  a  sleepless,  nnre- 
freshing  rest,  and  commenced  their  preparations 
for  the  observance  of  the  Festival  For  this  was 
the  day  of  HUaskeia.  Propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
to  beiofifered  to  avert  the  anger  of  oflended  om- 
nipotence. 

They  pressed  forward  to  the  square  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  H^^  rites  •f  their  unholy  frith 
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were  to  be  celebrated.  Tbey  looked  eagerly  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  as  to  something  that 
would  rouse  them  from  their  languor.  They 
seemed  to  revel  prospectively  in  bloodshed,  which 
would  appease  the  wrath  of  their  god.  Never 
were  they  so  determined,  or  so  prepared,  to  cany 
out  to  the  very  last  extreme  thoir  hell-begotten 
orgies. 

•The  faXe  of  that  people  was  even  then  forever 
sealed.  Their  doom  was  at  hand.  They  might 
have  read  it  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven — ^in  the 
face  of  inanimate  nature.  There  was  the  still- 
ness before  a  tempest  in  the  air ;  while  the  sun's 
sullen,  sultry  redness  told  of  impending  destruc- 
tion. Th^y  seemed  to  feel  this— such  an  unusual, 
such  a  profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
multitude. 

It  was  yet  early,  but  the  hour  h^  come.  Men, 
women,  and  children  from  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and flocked  to  the  city.  Old  men,  tottering  on 
the  precipice  of  death,  seemed  to  have  spent 
their  feeble  energies  in  leaving  their  homes — 
never  again  to  return^  Infiints  in  their  mothers' 
arms  were  rudely  jostled  in  the  throng.  Every 
hearth  had  been  left  deserted,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  island  had  relinquished  for  the 
nonce  the  protection  of  Penates,  to  do  homage 
at  the  shrine  of  mightier  gods. 

An  akar  had  been  raised  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
ple, for  the  most  Unpoitant  part  of  the  day's 
ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  in  open  air. 
With  the  exception  of  a  space  kept  vacant  round 
this  altar,  the  whole  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was 
now  thronged.  The  people  stood  silent  in  ex- 
pectation; end  the  city,  gloomy  an4  deserted, 
encircled  them.  Beyond,  fields  and  vineyards 
stretched  away  on  every  side  toward  the  sea, 
glunpees  of  v^hicK  mi^t  be  occasionally  caught 
in  the  distance.  To  the  east — immediately  with- 
out and  overlooking  the  eity — rose  a  cone-like 
hill,  called  Olympus,  after  the  god  they  were 
taught  to  worship.  A  £sdr  picture !  but  ftir,  &r 
better,  if,  an  inhospitable  rock,  this  island  had 
never  drawn  the  wanderer  to  its  shores. 

Clear  the  way  for  the  priests  and  priestesses 
of  Zeus — the  god  of  gods  ! 

They  come  from  the  Temple— these  priests 
and  priestesses  of  2Seu8 — in  long  and  stately 
procession,  and  the  people  press  forward  eagerly 
at  their  approach. '  It  has  been  rumored  tiat  on 
this  day  human  victims  are  to  be  offered  up,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  multitude  kmiws  no  bounds. 
They  even  venture  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  altar  itself. 

A  difference  will  be  noticed  between  the  sac- 
rificial rites  of  the  people  of  Zaoia  and  those  of 
ether  Hellenic  tribes.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  ever- 
lasting honor  of  the  Greeks,  that,  unlike  most 
heathen  nations,  they  seldom  ofiered  up  human 
victuns  to  their  gods,  though  tbey  have  been  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  by  seme  of  the  early  Christian 
writers.  In  later  ages  only,  wheti  the  country 
had  relapsed  into  a  semi-barbaroos  state,  and  the 
ancient  glory  of  Hellas  had  departed,  if  at  all, 
can  this  guilt  be  laid  at  their  door.  The  solo 
aothenticttod  instmoe  we  have  of  sndi  an  in- 


human practice,  is  that  recorded  by  Plutarch, 
where  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  ofiered  op 
some  captives,  in  order  to  procure  the  assistaiice 
of  the  gods  in  the  war  with  Peimia.  There  is 
another,  on  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  aeserta 
that  Achilles  sacrificed  twelve  Trojan  captives  at 
the  funeral  of  Patrodus.  But  this  should  be  is- 
oeived  with  caution. 

We  are  imable,  however,  to  realize  events  thai 
might  or  might  not  have  occurred  at  so  remote  a 
period,  and  turn  with  a  sickening  shudder  to  the 
atrocities  of  more  modem  times. 

They  come  from  the  Temple — these  priests 
and  priestesses  of  Jupiter — arrayed  in  all  tha 
gorgeous  drapery  of  their  office.  Their  purple 
clc^hing  hangs  l^sely  about  them — their  feet  are 
bare — and  their  heads  are  encircled  with  wreaih* 
and  gariandsr 

kobed  in  white,  and  decorated  with  evergreens^ 
the  victims  Are  now  brought  forward.  A  cord 
has  hcea  passed  round  the  waist  of  either,  and 
by  it  they  are  led  unresisting  along.  There  is  « 
strange  contrast  in  their  appearance— one,  an 
old  man,  bent  down  by  the  weight  of  years— ths 
other,  a  girl  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood. 
Fairer  lar  than  the  maidens  of  this  island,  she 
comes  from  a  distant  land.  The  name  of  her 
home  is  unknown — or,  if  known,  would  sound 
harsh  and  unfamiliar  to  these  southern  ears. 
Father  and  daughter,  they  are  to  die — to  die  a 
martyr's  death..  They  look  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed— they  do  not  seem  to  fear,. for  with  them 
the  bitteniess  of  death  has  passed.  It  is  sud 
that  they  belong  to  a  hostile  faith — that  they  are 
called  Christians.  They  speak  little,  but  what 
they  do  say  is  not  understood,  for  it  is  in  a  for^ 
eign  tongue.  Whence  they  come,  or  by  what 
disastrous  £Ue  their  lot  has  been  cast  iqion  this 
island,  none  know,  and  none  care  to  inquire.  It 
is  sufficient  for.  the  people  to  learn  that  a  fitting 
sacrifice  will  this  day  be  offered  up  k>  propitiate 
the  Celestial  Jove. 

The  procession  has  passed  on.  Priests  and 
priestesses  are  now  grouped  round  the  altar. 
They  have  besprinkled  the  people  with  holy  wa- 
ter. Prayers  and  incantations  have  been  mutter- 
ed-r-the  cups  have  been  crowned  with  the  purest 
wine — the  Ubations  of  drink  are  concluded,  and 
all  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

The  old  man  is  to  die  first  He  is  laid  upon 
the  altar — his  head  bent  hatk,  and  his  throat 
turned  upward,  ready  to  receive  the  blow.  He 
makes  bo  sign  of  resistance.  It  is  a  breathless 
moment  of  suspense  for  the  crowd.  The  offici- 
ating priest  has  raised  the  knife — it  descends — 
and  from  the  gaping  wound  infficted  the  blood 
Cannes  rushing  out  and  crimsons  the  altar.  The 
limbs  of  the  victun  are  fearftiUy  convulsed  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

Yet  look !  He  rears  himself  up  with  a  last 
superhuman  effort,  and  stands  upon  the  altar. 
The  priests  shrink  back  in  affiight,  for  the  oki 
man's  eyes  glare  wildly,  and  his  arms  arc  thrown 
aloft  in  a  menacing  attitu4e.  His  lips  move  as 
though  about  to  speak — it  seems  as  if  some  fear- 
ful imprecation  was  straggling  for  utterance.  But 
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the  blood  comet  oozing  and  bubbling.forth,  and 
the  power  of  speedk  passea  awaj. 

It  waa  bat  a  mooientaxy  apaam — a  precuiaor 
of  deaUi.  A  film  ia  over  hia  eyea  now,  and  he 
gropea  with  hia  arma,  like  a  man  atricken  with 
blindneaa,  aeeking  for  aome  ^unillar  object  on 
which  to  lay  hia  handa. 

Now  he  ainka  down,  and  makea  once  more  a 
laint,  wavering,  uncertain  motion  to  riae.  It  ia 
in  vain,  for  the  tide  of  life  ia  on  the  ebb ;  and,  aa 
it  trembl^a  on  that  myaterioua  turning-point  be- 
tween Time  and  Eternity,  a  murmur,  anid  then  a 
loud  prolonged  ahout  of  triumph  £rom  the  aaaem- 
bled  epectatora  announce  that  the  aacrifice  ia  eom- 
plete! 

Hark !  The  voicea  of  the  multitude  are  huah- 
ed,  but  the  echoea  have  taken  up  the  ahout.  Hark ! 
a  diatant  roar,  like  the  aound  of  many  watera. 
What  can  it  mean  t  they  mutter  one  to  another. 

But  atay.  There  ia  another  victim.  A  deaire 
for  blood  haa  been  rouaed,  and  the  eager  eyea  of 
the  crowd  are  atiil  expectant — their  appetitea  haTe 
not  been  glutted  yet 

The  sacrifice !  The  aacrifice !  It  oceupiea  all 
their  thoughta.  They  can  think  of  nothing  iAw9. 
In  their  frenzied  excitement  they  know  not  that 
wrath  haa  gone  out  from  the  preaence  of  a  greater 
God  than  him  whom  they  have  been  wont  to 
worship.  A  dry  acorching  wind  haa  sprung  up 
— a  strange  unaccountable  v^ind,  that  carries  with 
it  no  life,  no  health,  no  ammation  to  exhausted 
nature.  It  increaaea,  bat  they  heed  it  not.  The 
sun  grows  dim  and  sickly^  but  they  see  it  not. 
Their  voices  are  raised  in  a  firantic  ahout,  as  the 
last  victim  is  brought  ibrth,  and,  in  her  white 
garments,  is  laid  upon  the  altar.  Again  the  up- 
lifled  knifd — again  the  fierce  unrelenting  counte- 
nance of  the  murderer — again  the  calm,  resigned, 
and  deathlike  countenance  of  the  unresisting  vic- 
tim pass  away  like  aome  hideous  dream.  There 
is  heard  a  shriek  of  untold  agony — there  is  seen 
a  quivering  of  the  body  aa  the  knife  enters  the 
flesh — a  gasping,  a  struggling— «  fearfiU  spas- 
modic struggling — and  then  the  triumphant  ahout 
of  the  multitude  proclaims  the  presence  of  Death ! 

But  loud,  loud,  loud  over  that  shout — Hark ! 
i^n  the  roar  of  waters ! 

What  is  it  ?  Far  from  the  sea,  what  means 
this  sound  of  waves,  rushing  and  riaing  riotouriy 
one  over  the  other !  I  can  hear  them  froth,  and 
foam,  and  surge,  and  break,  as  though  I  Were 
tossed  about  in  their  very  midst ! 
'  Thus  they  looked  inquiringly,  but  spoke  not. 
Some  charm  seemed  to  have  paralyzed  their 
tongues  now.  The  exoiteinent  of  the  sacrifice 
waa  over,  and  they  stood  spell-bound. 

The  priests  paused,  and  were  unable  to  per^ 
form  the  concluding  rights  of  the  ceremony.  They 
retreated  in  dismay  to  the  Temple,  and  left  the 
yet  bleeding  body  of  their  victim  upon  the  high 
altar. 

Only  one  hour  had  elapsed  since  noon,  and  yet 
it  grew  dark  and  darker.  There  was  a  great  con- 
fiisioB,  and  a  hunying  to  and  fro  in  the  throng. 
The  entire  mass  seemed  swayed  by  some  mys- 
terious agency.    People  strove  to  aeparate  thmn- 


selves  from  the  multitude,  and  get  without  the 
city,  for  they  wanted  breathing  room.  WHd 
rumors  too,  began  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
foreshadowing,  at  first  indefinitely,  some  great 
mbfortune.  And  then,  amidst  the  increasing 
darkness,  fiices  paled  to  a  ghastly  pallor,  as,  sim- 
ultaneoualy  from  a  thousand  voices,  a  loud  cry  is 
suddenly  rung  out,  **  The  sea  has  broken  through 
its  barriers  and  ia  bursting  over  the  island.  The 
sea !     The  aea  ia  upon  us !" 

Increased  darkneaa,  and  a  fierce,  feverish  windt 
that  comea  hissing  through  the  atmosphere  with 
the  scorching  air  of  a  furnace.  Loud,  and  louder 
still — like  earthquake  shocks — the  noise  of  con- 
tending elements  breaks  upon  the  ear. 

Come,  coma, to  the  top  of  yon  hill  without  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  city,  whither  the  more  cour- 
ageous are  flocking,  and  learn  somewhat  of  this 
awfiil  catastrophe.  Along  the  streets  you  meet 
groups  of  terror-stricken  citizens,  hastening  they 
scarcely  know  whither.  They  know  not  where 
to  turn  for  safety.  They  endeavor,  but  in  vain, 
to  shake  off  the  atifling  feeling  of  auffocation  with 
which  they  are  oppressed.  On  reaching  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  masses  of  human  beings  may  be 
discerned  /utM^ld  its  base  groping  their  way  in 
the  pitchy  blackness.  The  roar  here  is  terrific. 
Beyond,  and  around  in  ev«ry  direction — but  at 
uncertain  diatances — ^a  dim,  ahadowy,  phosphoric 
light  may  be  seefi  dancing  madly  about.  It  comes 
from  the  water.  The  waves  have  encircled  you. 
They  are  whirling  round,  and  round,  and  round 
in  a  vortex,  and  you  feel  that  they  draw  nearer 
at  every  aweep.  They  rise,  moreover,  at  times, 
to  a  towering  height,  and  you  fimcy  that  each 
succeeding  one  is  destined  to  fling  its  huge  body 
over  the  city,  and  bury  all  beneath  its  weight. 
But  no  such  hasty  and  merciful  annihi'^M?*^  is 
at  hand. 

The  vast  multitade  know  now  that  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  maelstrom — ^  mighty  maelstrom— 
that  must  sooner  or  later  ingulf  their  island  and 
themselves.  They  are  stupefied — ^partly  with  teiw 
ror,  and  partly  with  astonishment — unable  tacem- 
piebend  this  mysterious  convulsion  of  nature. 

Anon  strange  illuminations-*>for  they,  are  moie 
prolonged  than  ordinary  lightnings  are  seen  to 
flash  acroas  the  face  of  heaven,  and  open  up  a 
scene  unparalleled  in  its  sublimity.  Turn  to- 
ward the  city — the  central  point  of  attraction. 
Its  small,  insignificant  houses  can  scarcely  be 
discerned ;  but,  gloomily  and  grandly,  the  Ttm^ 
pie  rises  up  from  their  midst.  The  lightning 
plays  around  the  sculptured  summits  of  its  pi^ 
lars,  and  makes  them  stand  out  boldly  againit 
the  trebly  blackened  sky  beyond.  It  only  wears 
an  appearance  of  unaltered,  majestic  serenity;  it 
oidy  stands  unchanged  amidst  the  surrounding 
wr^ck. 

Above,  the  sky  haa  assumed  a  wild  and  fearfiU 
aspect.  The  clouds  are  riven  and  torn  into  ahreda, 
for  it  aeems  as  if  the  very  winds  are  opposed  one 
against  the  other  in  deadly  strife.  And  the  i»- 
fuiiated  waters,  rising  higher  and  higher,  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  are  leveling  hilla,  fiHSog 
up  valleys,  hurling  down  huts,  ai^  destroyiag 
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Tillages  in  their  progress.  Darkness  again  shuts 
out  this  fearful  sight,  and  the  terrified  people 
flock  back  to  the  city.  Its  streets  are  once  more 
thronged,  and  the  King  of  Terrors  stalks  about 
•tamping  his  image  upon  every  face. 

Helpless  and  route  they  instinctirely  hasten 
toward  the  Temple  of  Zeus.  The  place  where 
orst  the  sacred  rites  were  celebrated  is  once  more 
filled — filled  with  people  in  whom  a  great  change 
has  been  wrought.  But  an  hour  since  their  eyes 
were  glutted  with  the  revolting  sight  of  human 
sacrifice,  and,  with  their  senses  reeling  under  the 
excitement,  they  shouted  in  impious  triumph. 
Now,  in  the  thick  darkness,  they  are  uncon- 
sciously treading  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
crime  has  been  perpetrated,  and  are  trampling  on 
the  body  of  their  victim.  Now  the  sound  of  hu- 
man voices  is  either  hushed,  or,  when  heard,  is 
almost  unnatural  in  its  accents  of  terror  and  de- 
spair. ^ 

All  those  who  had  fied  in  the  direction  of  their 
homes,  at  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  are  forced 
to  return.  On  every  side  the  waters  had  encom- 
passed them,  and  the  spray,  that  fell  in  showers 
over  the  city,  told  of  a  fast  approaching  destruc- 
tion. The  outskirts  of  the  city  have  already  been 
swept  away. 

Even  the  superstitions  of  their  faith  are  flung 
aside.  They  burst  into  and  fill  the  sacred  edifice, 
as  if  it  could  aflbrd  them  protection.  They  cling 
to  the  statue  of  Jove  imploring  its  aid ;  but,  alas ! 
the  lightning  thai  plays  around  that  immortal 
head  only  betrays  an  angry  scowl  upon  its  fece. 
The  majesty  but  not  the  mer^y  of  a  god  is  writ- 
ten there.  The  high  altar  is  desecrated,  and  the 
rich  ornaments  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  sculptured 
marble  are  torn  from  their  places  to  make  room 
for  the  maddened  throng.  They  became  so  firm- 
ly wedged  in,  so  knit  together,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  man  who  hdd  entered  to  return. 
•  Many  crowd  outside,  endeavoring,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  touch  the  Doric  pillars  of  the  Temple, 
in  the  fancied  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  saved. 

Can  it  be  credited  that  all  this  happened  in  an 
ag^  when  civilized  Europe  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  'Christian's  feith,  and  bowed  down  before 
the  Christian's  only  Godt     Yet  so  it  was. 

Loml  and  louder  roared  the  sea  as  it  swept 
with  terrific  rapidity  round  the  doomed  city.  As 
the  area  of  the  vortex  diminished  that  rapidity  in- 
creased. Many  houses  had  been  carried  away, 
and  by  the  mysterious  light  emitted  from  the 
foam  the  people  could  partially  see  the  fearful 
destruction  going  on,  and  feel,  in  advatice,  all  the 
horrors  of  the  death  that  inevitably  awaited  them. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  now,  and  for  long  hours 
they  had  endured  this  suspense,  this  torture,  this 
despair.  How  many  during  this  time  died  through 
fear  or  by  suffocation,  or  how  many  fell  from  the 
violence  of  their  fellow-suflcrers,  may  never  be 
disclosed.  True  it  is  that  the  weaker  sex,  the 
•Ick,  and  the  aged  were  trampled  down  and  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  frantic  multitude  finally 
tamed  their  hands  on  each  other  in  foul  unearth- 
ly murder. 

Reason  had  at  last  left  them  to  their  ovm  mad- 


dened, unrestrained  passions.  The  sacrifice,  the 
previous  excitement  of  the  day,  and  the  fear  of 
impending  death,  combined  to  drive  them  into  the 
wildest  insanity.  They  knew  no  longer  what 
they  did.  The  scene  had  become  a  Pandetno- 
nium,  not  of  men,  but  of  infuriated  demons. 

From  this  description  the  writer  naturally 
shrinks,  and  I  only  venture  to  give  a  few  fieeble 
outlines,  and  leave  them  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
imagination. 

A  fearful  sight  is  it,  at  any  time,  to  witness 
man  engaged  in  combat  with  his  fellow ;  but 
how  much  more  fearful  was  this !  Shut  up  in 
that  heathen  temple,  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves, bent  only  upon  murder — Death  encircling 
them  without — Death  at  work  within— ^-amidst 
demoniac  ^ells,  rising  above  the  roar  of  approach- 
ing waters — and,  brooding  over  all,  a  pitchy  dark- 
ness, occasionally  dispersed  by  flashes  of  vivid 
lightning  that  revealed  for  a  moment  the  scene 
of  carnage.  The  combat  was  all  the  more  ter- 
rible because  the  combatants  were  unarmed,  and 
the  cries  of  the  dying  could  be  distinguished  by 
their  prolonged,  unearthly,  convulsive  shrieks. 
What  a  spectacle !  A  multitude  maddened  with 
fear — ^hemmed  in  by  deitruction-Mmable  to  es- 
cape— hoping  for  nothing,  seeking  for  nothing, 
desiring  nothing  but  the  death  of  each  other — an 
uncontrolled  multitude  of  frenzied,  raving  niani> 
acs !  It  was  a  tragedy  enacted  on  this  earth 
that  rivaled  the  terrors  of  a  very  hell ! 

I  must  pause.  That  last  flash  of  lightning  re- 
veals too  much  horror.  It  reveals  men,  women, 
and  children  trampled  down  remorselessly,  furi- 
ously. It  reveals  the  survivors  still  struggling 
faintly,  locked  inseparably  together  in  a  deathly 
embrtoe.  It  reveals  the  agonized  expression  of 
their  feces,  which  bear  now  but  little  trace  of  hu- 
manity. It  reveals  their  hands  stretched  wildly , 
franticaUy,  but  helplessly,  upward.  Ah!  Let 
darkness  come  again ! 

The  water*  approach  nearer— nearer— nearer. 
As  the  circle  of  the  mighty  maelstrom  decreases, 
its  velocity  augments.  The  city,  the  last  rem- 
nant of  Zamia,  is  fast  disappearing.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  the  mass  of  people  thronging  in  and 
around  the  Temple ;  and  that  Temple  still  looms 
grandly  through  the  mist  and  darkness.  Now 
the  hghtnihg  flashes  and  plays  upon  its  sculptured 
friezes.  It  stands  alone  amidst  that  wreck,  and 
looks  proud,  gloomy,  defiant,  gorgeous,  sublime 
— ay,  sublime  even  as  the  storm  itself!  What 
wonder  that  they  sought  its  sacred  shadow  for 
protection ! 

The  waters  approach  nearer — nearer — nearer. 
The  waves  have  at  last  reached  the  building,  and, 
sweeping  round  its  walls,  hurry  away  a  thousand 
victims.  Amidst  their  roar,  the  cry  of  human  suf- 
fering is  drowned. 

Within,  there  is  a  pause,  and  Murder  holds 
back  its  bloody  band.  The  people  seemed  start- 
led into  reason — their  storm  of  passion  and  frenzy 
is  mysterioualy  calmed  before  the  approach  of  Je- 
hovah's mightier  wrath.  Again  the  lightning 
flashes  forth,  and,  illuminating  every  feature,  be- 
trays a  ghastly  array  of  countenances  with  eyes 
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glaring  wildly  upward.  A  colossal  wave  rises, 
and  hangs  suspended  over  the  proud  builOing. 
It  totters — it  fells — ^it  breaks  down  arches,  archi- 
traves, pillars,  and  dome.  Thejt  offer  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  its  power.  The  sound  of  that  crash 
might  be  heard  miles,  miles  away,  above  the  bel- 
lowing of  the  tempest.  Another  ^eep  of  the 
maelstrom,  and  all,  all  are  ingulfed — the  people, 
their  Temple,  their  city,  their  island  are  lost — 
Zamia  is  blotted  out  of  existenoe,  and  the  Book 
of  her  History  is  forever  closed ! 

Every  trace  of  the  storm  had  passed  away  the 
next  morning.  The  waves  rolled  calmly  and 
lazily  along,  perhaps  with  a  mightier  swell  than 
usual,  but  there  was  not  a  wreck  upon  their  sur^ 
&ce  to  tell  that  beneath  them  a  fair,  and  but  yes- 
terday a  thickly-populated  ^island  lay  buried. 

For  a  long  time  the' fact  c.^  its  disappearance 
from  the  face  of  creation  seemew^  to  be  unknown. 
It  might  be  that  the  mariner  could  not  account 
for  mbsing  his  landmarks,  and  at  first  1>elieved 
that  his  own  calculations  were  at  fault.  But 
when  years  elapsed,  and  no  trace  of  Zamia  or  its 
inhabitants  could  be  discovered — ^when  their  &te 
was  established  beyond  all  doubt — the  remem- 
brance of  this  Heathen  Island,  as  it  wan  called, 
began  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  awe. 
Little  communication  had  ever  existed  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  die  world,  and  in  those  days, 
when  geographical  science  was  unstudied,  none 
cased  to  inquire  into  the  caus^  of  its  mysterious 
destruction. 

Thus  it  was  that  Zamia  was  fotgottea.  Yist 
among  the  fishermen  who  frequent  the  Ionian 
Sea,  firom  the  shores  of  Italy  to  those  of  Greece, 
a  vague  tradition  o£  the  event  I  have  recorded 
still  exists ;  and  at  the  mere  mention  of  **  The 
Lost  Island"  the  sailor  to  this  day  devoutly  cross- 
es himselC 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  French  company  undertook 
to  retrieve  some  of  Zamia^s  relics  firom  the  sea, 
Wherein 'they  had  l&tn  entombed  for  nearly  eleven 
centuries. 

A  ship  was  freighted  fbr  the  express  purpose, 
and  started  from  Marseilles,  but  returned  without 
effecting  the  object  in  view.  Whether  these  pax- 
ties  were  unable  to  discover  the  precise  locality 
of  the  island,  or  whether,  from  its  depth,  it  was 
found  to  be  beyond  reach,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn.  I  only  know  that  such  a  scheme  was 
conceived,  and  that  an  energetic  attempt  was 
nl^e  to  cany  it  out. 

The  enterprise  was  a  complete  feilore. 


A  DAY  IN  A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

AMONG  the  numerous  charitable  institutions 
founded  by  the  benevolence  of  our  City  and 
State,  we  know  of  none  of  which  New  York  can 
be  more  justly  proud  than  the  Lunatic  Asylum  on 
Blackweirs  Island.  The  building  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  is  about  six  miles 
distant  from  the  City  Hall.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  City,  and  was  established  exclusively  for  the 
support  and  treatment  of  those  lunatics  whose 
friends  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  superior  accom- 
modations of  a  private  asylum.    The  locatidn  is 


admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
selected,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  the  want 
of  sufficient  land  for  the  employment  of  "  the 
patients,"  as  its  inmates  are  termed,  in  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  other  healthful  work,  so 
necessary  for  persons  in  their  condition.  The 
population  of  the  institution  is  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  among  whom  are  natives  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  worid.  This,  however,  is  more 
than  it  was  originally  intended  to  accommodate, 
and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  it  should  be  en- 
larged to  meet  the  constantly-increasing  demahds 
upon  its  means.  Excellent  taste  is  displayed  in 
the  manner  in  which  ihe  surrounding  grounds  are 
laid  out,  and  the  highest  cultivation  is  exhibited 
in  the  quality  of  their  products.  Those  who  are 
not  employed  at  this  kind  of  work,  or  occupied 
in  the  Asylum,  are  allowed  to  saunter  through 
the  walks  or  recline  under  the  shade  trees  with 
whieh  this  part  of  the  island  abounds.  The  vis- 
itor at  once  recognizes  among  these  out-door  pa- 
tients two  distinct  classes — the  gay  and  the  mel- 
ancholy ;  the  one  characterized  by  the  greatest 
hilarity  and  apparent  happiness,  and  the  other  by 
the  deepest  despondency  and  inaction. 

Before  entering  the  building  the  eye  is  attract- 
ed by  the  fine  proportions  and  elegant  appearance 
of  the  exterior.  The  main  building,  in  which  are 
the  rooms  of  the  principal  officers,  is  constructed 
of  granite.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon^ 
having  a  diameter  of  90  feet.  Two  wings,  con- 
structed of  the  same  material,  extend  from  it  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  length  of  both  being 
490  feeL  One  wing  is  occupied  exclusively  by 
male,  and  the  other  by  female  patients.  They  are 
each  three  stories  in  height,  and  running  through 
the  entire  length  are  three  corridors,  or  halls,  in 
which  the  inmates  are  allowed  to  take  exercise  at 
stated  intervals  during  the  day.  Opening  into  these 
halls  are  the  rooms  occupicKi  by  the  patients  as 
sleeping  apartments,  and  the  victor,  as  he  pauses 
on  the  landing  of  the  splendid  staircase  that  winds 
from  the  ground  to  the  cupola  in  the  centre  of  the 
octagon,  is  at  once  struck  by  the  general  order 
and  neatness  which  prevail.  There  is  but  little 
commingling  of  the  patients,  each  being  apparent- 
ly too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  te  attend 
to  thpse  of  his  neighbors.  If  one  is  listening  to 
the  delusions  of  another,  great  patience  and  for- 
bearance are  manifested,  unless  there  be  a  clash- 
ing of  insane  views,  when  toleration  is  at  an  end, 
and  a  scene  of  confusion  ensues.  Kings  quar- 
rel here  as  well  as  in  the  great  world  outside, 
aristocratic  pretensions  dash,  and  'rival  philoso- 
phers disagree.  There  is  enough  imagination 
among  them  to  m^e  the  fortune  of  a  romancer, 
and  we  doubt  if  eyen  Mrs.  Radclifie  or  Monk 
Lewis  ever  exceeded  them  in  exaggerated  fancy 
or  marvelous  invention.  Some  believe  that  they 
are  in  possession  of  untold  wealth,  gigantic 
strength,  incredible  swiftness,  and  other  desira- 
ble endowments,  but  imagine  that  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  them  by  some  power  or  agency 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  A  lady  of  tall 
and  commanding  appearance  met  us  near  the  door 
of  one  of  the  halls,  and  solicited  our  assistance  m 
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obtaining  ninety  miUions  of  dollan  which  were 
wrongfully  withheld  from  her»  and  which  are  at 
present  secreted  in  the  sacristy  of  a  church  in 
Cincinnati.  Her  reasoning  was  quite  cogent, 
and  the  indncemenu  which  she  held  forth  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  her  claims  were  such  as 
might  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  most  avaricious 
lawyer.  She  promised  a  commission  of  93^  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  besides  furnishing  all 
the  necessary  evidences  of  title,  and  free  tickets 
over  the  railroad  to  the  place  where  the  treasures 
were  concealed.  The  asylum  she  regards  as  a 
large  central  telegraph  ofiice,  and  she  is  constant- 
ly  occupied  in  attending  to  its  management,  and 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Communications  are  ofien  received  by 
her,  informing  her  of  the  various  devices  taken  by 
her  enemies  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  her  prop- 
erty. The  agent  who  consents  to  undertake  the 
case  can  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  facilities 
presented  by  the  telegraph,  and  her  valuable  ad- 
vice in  addition. 

While  she  was  telling  us  the  story  of  her 
wrongs,  and  soliciting  us  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  obtaining  redress,  we  were  addressed  by  a 
rival  claimant  to  the  property,  who  informed  us 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  what  we  had  just  heard, 
and  that  she  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the  ninety 
millions. 

*'  It  is  all  &lse  ;  she  has  no  property,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  it  is  all  mine ;  I  own  every  thing — the 
gold  mines,  the  tea  plantations — ^all,  all  are  mine. 
She  is  nobody ;  sh(  is  crazy.  I  am  the  Queen ; 
I  am  the  Union ;.  it  is  all  mine !  mine !  mine  V* 

The  speaker  was  about  seventy  years  old,  but 
her  eye  had  not  been  dimmed  by  age,  and  every 
sentence  she  uttered  was  rendered  peculiarly  im- 
pressive by  her  looks  and  strong  gesticulations. 
She  told  us  she  had  been  sent  to  school  in  this 
building  for  the  purpose  of  completing  her  educa- 
tion, and  that,  much  against  her  wishes,  thcplace 
had  been  changed  from  a  boarding-school  to  a 
common  boarding-house. 

Another,  with  a  smiling  fkce,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  pity  for  the  delusion  under  which  she  la- 
bored, said,  '*  Is  it  not  fhnny  that  she  should  be- 
lieve air  this  nonsense  1  But  she  does  not  know 
who  /  am"  (with  a  low  and  by  no  means  un- 
graceful courtesy).  **  I  am  the  Queen,  and  these 
are  all  my  attendants. "  Before  she  could  proceed 
further  with  her  history,  she  was  interrupted  by 
another  patient,  who  addressed  Dr.  Ranney  in  a 
business-like  manner  about  the  condition  of  the 
institution  and  its  inmates.  She  was  a  staid,  ma- 
tlt)nly  woman,  and  had  we  not  been  previously 
told  that  she  was  a  patient,  we  should  certainly 
have  taken  her  for  one  of  the  attendants.  '  Her 
manner  and  her  conversation  too  would  lead  a 
stranger  to  believe  that  she  was  employed  by 
the  institution  to  administer  to  the  vrants  of  its 
inmates.  The  moment  she  perceived  us  she  ap- 
proached, and  after  the  usual  remarks  upon  the 
weather,  she  commenced  talking  with  Dr.  Ran- 
nty  in  a  most  serious  manner  about  the  treatment 
of  *<  the  poor  creatures,"  as  she  called  them,  who 
were  placed  under  her  charge. 


**  I  have  every  thing,  as  you  can  see  for  your- 
self, Doctor,"  said  she,  "  in  the  mosi  perfect  or- 
der ;  and,  as  you  know,  it  is  the  great  object  of 
my  desires  to  have  the  poor  creatures  as  comlbit- 
able  as  their  condition  and  circumstances  will 
pennit.  Of  course,"  she  continued,  "  it  is  nol 
possible  for  people  m  their  state  of  mind  to  be  al- 
ways kept  in  order,  and  we  must  therefore  md» 
all  allowances  for  them.  They  are  scnnetimcs^ 
— and  here  she  lowered  her  voice,  as  if  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  hear  her — "they  ar^ 
sometimes  a  tittle  ^violent,  bu^  then  we  can  not 
expect  that  people  in  their  state  of  mind  should 
act  like  us,  who  have  got  our  reason  and  judg- 
ment perfect.  Yes,  all  things  consideied,  I  think 
there  is  no  cause  fot  complaint.  I  have  bee»  here 
now  over  ten  years,  and  I  was  never  so  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  state  of  the  institution  as  I  aim  at 
present,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  desi" 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  you  are  de- 
serving of  credit  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  you  perform  your  duties ;  and  we  are  mocfa 
indebted  for  your  kind  care  and  treatment  of  thoee 
around  you.  We  fuUy  appreciate  the  impoitaDt 
services  you  render  to  the  institution,  and  we  art 
grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have  done." 

*' Thank  you,  Doctor,"  she  replied,  "it  sbaU 
always  be  my  desire  to  deserve  your  approval 
and  confidence.  Good-morning,  gentlemen ;"  and 
so  saying  she  left  us  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  What  could  they  do  without  me  in  Qas 
establishment!"  We  watched  her  till  she  en- 
tered one  of  the  sittrog  apartments  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  where  we  aAerward  found  her  lecdc- 
ing  over  some  work  at  which  the  women  were 
employed,.  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  her 
appearance  er  actions  that  would  have  led  anj 
one  to  imagine  that  she  was  not  in  complete  poe- 
session  of  all  her  senses.  Perfectly  calm  and 
self-possessed,  when  she  was  addressed  she  an- 
swered every  question  thatVas  asked  with  re- 
markable promptness  and  accuracy,  her  only 
solicitude  being  the  care  and  treatment  of 
those  who,  as  she  believed,  were  confided  to  her 
charge. 

She  had  hardly  left  us  when  another  patient 
introduced  herself,  and  began  to  enlighten  us  in 
regard  to  the  subject  which  occupied  her  mind. 
She  believed  that  she  w(Cs  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  her  present 
abode  was  the  White  House  at  Washington. 
*'  Those  people,"  said  she,  referring  to  the  in- 
ms^tes,  "  have  not  a  proper  respect  for  my  posi- 
tion and  that  of  my  husband ;  but  they  shall  be 
made  to  know  their  proper  place."  A  few  feet 
from  the  Presidentess  we  observed  a  young  wo- 
man, of  lady-like  appearance,  who  seemed  to  take 
no  interest  in  any  thing  about  her,  but  whose 
whole  attention  appearnd  to  be  riveted  on  the 
passing  vessels  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
window  at  which  she  stood.  Her  hce  had  a 
melancholy  expression,  which  too  plainly  told  the 
cause  of  her  insanity.  Every  day  she  took  np 
her  position  by  the  window,  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing the  long-expected  vessel  that  was  to  convey 
her  firom  the  island.    This  was  her  sole  occiqia- 
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lion :  she  took  no  part  in  the  convorsation  around 
her;  8h«  heeded  not  the  visitors,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  the  observation  which  her  sad  tale 
excited  \  she  was  unconscious  of  everj  thing  in 
the  world  save  the  creations  of  her  own  disor- 
dered mind ;  the  earth  contained  nothing  for  her 
but  the  swelling  saUs  and  the  tapering  masts  of 
the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  her  to  her  lover.  Her 
tale  was  a  melancholj  one.  The  morning  of  her 
]i£e  was  bright  and  unclouded ;  but  she  had  scarce- 
ly reached  the  age  of  fifteen  when  her  father  failed 
in  business,  and  after  struggling  in  vain  to  re- 
trieve his  shattered  fortune  died,  leaving  his  chil- 
dren to  battle  with  the  world.  Her  brother  came 
to  this  country,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  one 
of  the  Western  States,  and  wrote  to  hit  two  sis- 
ters to  join  him  in  his  adopted  home.  Jouy,  a 
celebrated  French  writer,  iays  that  the  fi>Uy  of 
woman,  whether  sane  or  insane,  ie  traceable  to 
two  distinct  causes — love  or  vanity ;  and  in  her 
ease,  it  was  the  first  of  these  that  had  driven  rea- 
son from  its  throne.  The  separation  from  one 
she  loved,  brooded  over  amidst  the  wild  solitude 
of  the  ocean,  unhinged  her  mind ;  for  there,  on 
shipboard,  she  first  manifested  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. The  sight  of  a  ship  would  excite  her  to 
madness ;  and,  when  passing  one,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  confine  her;  for  she  would  try 
strength  and  subtlety,  strain  every  nerve,  u^e 
every  wile  to  escape  from  those  who  guarded 
her,  that  she  might  fiiog  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
so  reach  the  passing  vessel,  whichN^he  believed 
would  convey  her  tp  the  beloved  one.  Many  a 
miserable  sufferer  has  crossed  the  Atlantie-^- 
many  an  instance  of  self-devotion  has  that  ocean 
witnessed ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  misery  could  be 
greater,  any  love  more  unwavering,  than  that  of 
the  sister  who  tended  and  watched  over  her  dur- 
ing her  long  and  dreaiy  voyage. 

In  1849  they  landed  in  New  York,  and  the 
first  intelligence  they  received  was  that  the  brother 
whom  they  had  come  so  far  to  see  had  died  of 
cholera.  The  sister,  though  worn  out  by  ac- 
cumulated griefs,  and  her  health  destroyed  by 
constant  labor  and  watching,  worked  on  until  she 
was  able  to  work  no  longer.  She  had  contrived 
with  the  scanty  earnings  she  obtained  by  her 
needle,  and  by  giving  lessons  in  music  and  French* 
to  support  herself  and  her  helpless  charge,  until 
finding  herself  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her, 
she  brought  her  to  the  Asylum,  where  phe  has 
remained  ever  since.  The  devoted  sister  died 
two  yeafs  ago  of  consumption,  and  the  afflicted 
creature  whom  we  saw  at  the  Institution  is  the 
only  one  left  of  the  fkmily.  She  not  unfrequent- 
ly  repeats  the  tale  of  hope  deferredt  and  in  a  sad, 
plaintive  tone  of  voice  inquires  of  the  attendants 
if  her  lover  has  come  to  take  her  with  him  to  her 
own  country.  She  believes  that  Queen  Victoria 
has  ordered  a  Aeet  expressly  to  convey  her  to  her 
distant  home;  every  hour  she  is  expecting  the 
arrival  of  her  betrothed,  and  the  boatmen,  as  they 
pass  the  island,  may  see  her  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows waving  a  handkerchief  to  the  vessels  as  a 
signal  of  hm  rendence.  This  is  the  absorbing 
idea  of  her  mind;  and  although  death  has  left 


her  alone  of  all  her  family,  she  can  not  be  made 
conscious  of  her  loss. 

Turning  from  her  with  a  feeling  of  melanch<^ 
caused  by  her  sorrowful  story,  our  eyes  met  those 
of  a  beautiful  child  whose  bright  and  happy  coun^ 
tenance  seemed  to  exercise  a  cheerful  infiuenoe 
on  all  about  her.  The  mother  was  brought  to 
the  Asylum  about  six  months  ago  with  the  child 
in  her  arms  During  the  first  few  days  she  would 
not  speak,  but  clung  to  her  child  as  though  her 
whole  existence  was  centred  in  its  being.  At 
last  the  kindness  of  the  attendants  overcame  her 
obstinacy ;  she  began  to  speak,  entreating  not  te 
be  sent  away,  and  asserting  that  the  babe  in  .her 
arms  was  Jesus  Christ.  She  still  labors  under 
this  delusion,  although  she  has  greatly  improved 
in  her  physical  and  mental  condition,  and  will  m 
a  few  months  probably  recover. 

Supposing  that  all  we  saw  in  the  hall  or  cot- 
ridor  were  patients,  a  most  ludicrous  mistake  oc- 
curred, which  we  will  here  describe  fo^  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
interior  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Addressing  one  of 
the  women  who  was  walking  about  among  the 
patients  with  the  air  of  a 'person  invested  with 
some  authority,  we  inquired  as  to  her  health,  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  supposing  that  we  were 
speaking  to  one  of  the  patients.  This  opinion 
was  strengthened  when  we  saw  her  winking  at 
another  woman,  and  we  left  her  wondering  what 
was  her  particular  hallucination. .  Upon  asking 
Dt,  Ranney,wefound  that  vre  had  mistaken  one 
of  the  attendants  for  a  lunatic;  this  explained  at 
once  the  cause  of  her  winking  at  the  other,  who 
was  also  an  attendant,  and  who  evidently  en- 
joyed the  whole  occurrence  as  a  capital  joke. 

We  had  as  yet  seen  none  of  the  violent  cases, 
but  before  we  left  we  had*  no  complaint,  to  make 
in  regud  to  that  particular.  While  we  were 
passing  through  the  wards,  one  of  the  patients 
came  out  and  oonmienced  abusing  the  Doctor 
with  the  virulence  of  a  virago,  called  him  by  the 
UMMt  opprobrious  epithets,  and  concluded  by  tell- 
ing him  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him  hung.  She 
became  so  violent  that  the  attendants  were  obliged 
to  lock  her  up  in  her  room,  Irom  which  she  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  »buse  till  we 
left  the  place.. 

Among  the  various  delusions  with  which  these 
poor  creatures  are  afilicted,  there  appears  to  be 
none  more  prevalent  than  the  belief  that  they  an 
either  relat^  to  some  eminent  person  or  that  they 
are  themselves  celebrated.  This  is  a  delusion, 
however,  which  a  not  confined  to  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing several  ,wha  were  thus  afflicted  before  leaving 
the  Institution. 

**  When  will  Lord  Bantyne  caU  and  see  met 
Has  he  not  sent  Mr.  McCormick,  his  embassadei^ 
for  me  yet  1"  impatiently  inquired  a  woman  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  of  an  appearance  whi^ 
certainly  would  not  be  called  prepossessing. 

"  I  have  waited  here  for  years,  and  as  yet  I 
have  received  no  intelligenoe  of  either  Lord  Baxip 
tyne  or  the  Marqilis  of  Ballina.  The  Queen  will 
surely  send  some  of  my  noble  fidends  to  visit  me, 
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and  have  me  conTeyed  from  this  place.  Who 
says  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby  1  Don't  I  know  him  and  all  his  family  1 
Will  they  never  come  near  me  again  1  Tell  them 
I  am  here,  and  that  they  must  take  ipe  away  with 
them.  Won't  you  write  to  themi"  she  said  in 
beseeching  tones ;  **  write  to  them  and  let  them 
know  where  I  am." 

This  patient,  we  were  informed,  would  sit  on 
her  chair  for  hours,  and  repeat  over  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  the  long  list  of  her  aristocratic  con- 
nections and  friends.  She  was  firmly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  related  to  some  noUe 
family,  and  that  her  chiklhood  was  passed  in  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  luxury,  but  now  all  her  friends 
had  abandoned  her.  Still  she  never  gave  up  the 
hope  that  they  would  relent,  and  would  finally 
place  her  in  the  position  she  once  occupied.  Day 
after  day  ^e  made  the  same  inquiries  of  the  at- 
tendants, who  always  gave  her  an  answer  which 
they  believed  would  gratify  her.  Every  night  she 
retires  to  rest  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  on 
the  morrow  some  of  her  titled  acquaintances ; 
and  although  the  morrow  brings  with  it  disap- 
pointment, she  hopes  on  still,  and  will  continue 
to  hope  till  the  advent  of  that  morrow  which  shall 
end  her  life  of  misery. 

On  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  we  en- 
tered one  of  the  apartments  which  b  used  by  the 
inmates  as  a  sitting-room.  Here  we  foUnd  about 
a  dozen  of  them  assembled ;  some  engaged  at 
needle- work,  and  others  in  reading  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  disturbed 
by  our  visit ;  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
they  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  Two 
or  three,  who  were  evidently  the?  victims  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  insanity  called  melanckdiaf  sat 
apart  from  the  rest  muttering  sotne  unintelligible 
Jargon.  Among  these  there  was  one  in  particu- 
lar who  attracted  our  attention  by  her  singular  ap- 
pearance and  the  peculiarly  harsh  and  unpleasant 
sound  she  made  with  her  throat.  She  sat  on  a 
chair,  with  her  feet  resting  upon  one  of  the  rails, 
and  her  body  bent  forward  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  Her  head  was  sunk  between 
her  shoulders,  and  her  iace  bore  an  expression  of 
half-subdued  terror.  There  she  'sat  from  morning 
till  nighty  uttering  a  sound  entirely  unlike  any 
thing  earthly  that  we  have  ever  heard.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  look  at  us  as  we  entered ;  and  then 
relapsing  into  her  accustomed  posture,  she  made 
the  sound  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Opening 
her  mouth,  she  cried,  "  Shoo — shoo-— shoo !"  in 
a  tone  of  terror,  a^  if  frightened  at  some  horrible 
object  which  she  saw  before  her.  We  could  not 
learn  the  cause  of  her  insanity,  but  it  was  our 
opinion,  from  her  appearance  and  her  strange 
manner  of  acting,  that  she  had  actually  been 
frightened  out  of  her  senses. 

While  passing  again  through  the  corridor  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  that  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  males,  a  girl  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  came  toward  us,  and  16oked  up 
in  the  face,  of  each  with  an  idiotic  smile  that  was 
melancholy  to  behold.  Dr.  Ranney  patted  her 
on  the  bead,  and  callmg  her  by  name,  asked  if  she 


did  not  know  him  *,  but  she  did  not  aeem  to  qb- 
derstand  what  he  said,  gazing  at  him  whth  tike 
same  expression.  **  Don't  you  remeznber  b«, 
Janey  1"  he  said.     "  Say  Doctor.'* 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  m- 
peated  the  word  after  him  with  imperfect  mrtici- 
lation ;  but  no  ray  of  intelligence  lighted  up  ha 
features,  nor  did  she  appear  to  have  any  coxiflcioBB- 
ness  of  what  she  said.  She  is  a  hopdess  ca«r  d 
idiotcy;  for  while  the  majority  of  the  -pmtienu 
understand  sometimes  what  they  are  doin^^  ber 
mind  seems  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  ecmineliaft- 
sion. 

Passing  from  the  female  department,  "we  en- 
tered that  appropriated  to  the  males,  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  is  in  aiK>ther  part  of  the 
building.  Here  we  found  the  wards  at  either  ade 
of  the  corridor  all  open,  and  their  occupants  vraik- 
ing  up  and  down  the  hall,  or  intently  gauog  oitf 
of  the  windows  at  some  objects  of  attraction.  We 
had  just  entered,  when  one  of  the  patients  stepped 
forth  from  a  group  of  which  he  was  the  centre. 
and  in  the  most  courteous  style  bade  us  welcome. 
*He  had  at  one  time  been  in  affluent  circumstances;, 
and  even  in  his  present  condition  you  could  ob- 
serve a  certain  refinement  of  manner,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  associates.  **  How  mxt 
you,  gentlemen  1 "  said  he.  **  This  is  reaUy  pleas- 
ant weather.  Visiting  our  institution,  eh !  Doc- 
tor," he  continued,  addressing  Dr.  Ranney,  *^h€rw 
long  am  I  to  continue  herel  Have  you  writteti 
to  my  friends  and  informed  them  that  my  health 
is  quite  recovered,  ai^d  I  would  leave  my  present 
dwelling  1" 

After  assuring  him  that  hb  desires  would  be 
attended  to,  and  that  he  would  be  removed  very 
soon,  he. appeared  to  be  satisfied.     On  another 
occasion,  however,  he  was  not  so  easily  quieted, 
and  at  last  became  very  abusive,  making  use  of 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets  to  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  accusing  him  of  theft  and  other  crimes. 
**  Yes,  sir,"  said  he  to  this  gentleman,  when  he 
had  been  told  that  his  friends  would  be  infonned 
of  his  request — **  yes,  sir,  you  said  that  belme, 
sir,  and  now  I  desire  to  let  you  know  that  I  wili 
not  be  imposed  upon  i^ny  longer,  and  that  if  I  ara 
not  released  firom  this  place  I  will  find  a  way  to 
get  out !     I  have  been  here  longer  than  is  requi- 
site for  the  good  of  my  health ;  and  once  for  aU, 
sir,  I  tell  you  I  must  be  liberated.'*     He  was  as- 
sured by  the  officer  that  he  would  do  every  thmg 
in  his  power  to  oblige  hun.     But  this  only  served 
to  exasperate  him  still  more,  and  he  eventually 
worked  himself  into  a  perfect  fiiry,  without,  how- 
ever, committing  any  act  of  violence  on  those 
about  him.     He  had  killed  his  wife  because,  as 
he  alleged,  she  had  sold  his  blood  to  a  doctor,  and 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying  ber  in  sel^ 
defense.     This,  with  other  proofs  of  his  mental 
aberration,  caused  his  removal  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, from  which  he  is  always  pleading  to  be  lfl>-      ^ 
crated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases — if  subjects  of 
this  description  can  be  called  intere8ting--i8  that 
of  a  man  who  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  he  has  discovered  the  real  tlixir  vita  for 
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whiteh  philosophers  and  alchemiflU  hare  toiled  in 
▼Bin  for  centuries. 

He  has  named  it  Longevine ;  and  he  says  that 
one  drop  of  it  taken  by  a  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years  will  give  him  re- 
newed life  for  another  century,  at  the  termination 
of  which  a  repetition  of  the  dose  will  be  attended 
with  the  same  result.  The  great  obstacle,  how- 
erer,  to  the  universal  apphcation  of  this  wonder- 
ful discovery,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  but 
very  few  live  to  the  required  age ;  and  this  he 
gives  as  a  reason  why  it  has  not  received  that 
popularity  to  which  he  considers  it  justly  entitled. 
He  descants  upon  its  virtues  by  the  hour,  and 
presents  himself  as  another  instance  to  prove  that 
men  of  true  genius  are  never  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated by  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

Sitting  in  gloomy  isolation,  we  observed  a  man 
of  aUnost  gigantic  proportions,  with  a  strong  leath- 
ern belt  fastened  around  his  waist,  to  which  his 
hands  were  bound  by  cufis  of  thcT  same  material. 
Among  all  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  there  was 
none  to  whom  the  title  of  madman  could  be  ap- 
plied with  more  justice  than  to  him.  He  was  a 
true  personification  of  those  madmen  that  ^e 
sometimes  read  of,  but  which  we  had  supposed 
were  long  ago  extinct.  There  was  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  wildness  and  ungovernable  passion  in 
his  eyes,  and  this,  combined  with  large,  coarse, 
brutal  features,  made  him  a  truly  terrible-looking 
being.  He  said  nothing,  but  glared  at  us  in  a 
matiner  that  was  any  thing  but  pleasant ;  so  We 
left  hitii  in  undisturbed  possession,  not  caring  to 
rouse  one  whose  passions  when  excited  are  like 
the  fierce  rage  of  the  volcano,  thrieatening  destruc- 
tion to  every  living  thing  within  its  compass.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  other  patients  had  an  instinctive 
dread  of  him,  for  they  all  kept  at  a  most  respect- 
ful distance,  although  the  manner  in  which  his 
hands  were  fosfeneid  rendered  it  tmpossiblcf  for 
him  to  do  mipchief. 

Of  a  far  different  temperament  was  another  to 
whom  we  were  introduced.  He  had  a  benevolent 
cast  of  countenance,  and  appeared  muoh  gratified 
when  spoken  to  by  any  of  the  visitors.  His  prin- 
cipal amusement  was  a  game  of  chess,  which  he 
played  with  a  skill  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  Spanish  grandee.  His  whole  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  pieces  before  hhn  with  an  intehsity 
that  nothing  could  disturb.  He  watched  every 
move  of  his  antagonist  as  eagerly  as  if  a  lifo  were 
depending  upon  the  game,  and  had  him  check- 
mated in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  first  piece 
was  moved.  This  man,  we  were  told,  spoke  sev- 
eral languages  with  remarkable  fluency,  and  if 
learning  were  **  the  one  thing  needfiil,"  he  would 
certainly  be  better  entitled  to  the  professor's  chair 
than  many  who  occupy  that  position  in  our  first- 
class  colleges. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  case  of  delusion 
which  we  had  yet  seen  was  that  of  a  patient, 
who  imagined  that  he  had  charge  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  He  conversed  with  us  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  course 
of  some  remarks  he  was  making  on  the  weather, 
he  said  he  must  attend  to  Jupiter.    Then  going 


to  one  of  the  windows,  he  took  up  the  same  po* 
sition  which  lie  assumed  every  day,  gazing  in- 
tently on  the  sky,  as  if  he  really  saw  there  in 
the  broad  daylight  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 
Upon  him  be  believed  depended  the  safety  of  the 
planet,  which,  if  once  destroyed,  would  plunge  the 
world  into  irretrievable  misery  and  ruin.  His 
insanity  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  astrono- 
mer in  Rasselas,  who  believed  he  had  the  control 
of  the  elements,  the  regulation  of  the  weather, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons.  **  The  sun,** 
said  he,  "  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  and  passed 
from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my  direction.  The 
clouds  at  my  call  have  poured  their  waters,  and 
the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command.  I 
have  restrained  the  rage  of  the  Dog  Star,  and 
miUgated  the  fervors  of  the  Crab.  The  winde 
alone  of  all  the  elemental  powers  have  hitherto 
refiised  my  authority ;  and  multitudes  have  per- 
ished by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  my- 
self unable  to  prohibit  or  restrain.  I  have  ad- 
ministered this  great  office  with  exact  justice^ 
and  made  to  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  an 
impartial  dividend  of  rain  and  sunshine.  What 
mu^t  have  been  the  misery  of  half  the  globe,  if  I 
had  limited  the  clouds  to  particular  regions  or 
confined  the  sun  to  either  side  of  the  equator?" 

A  very  remarkable  change  of  the  intellectual 
fiiculties  sometimes  occurs,  as  exhibited  in  the 
manifestation  of  a  power  beforo  entirely  dor- 
mant. Two  extraordinary  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  related  to  us,  one  of  which  was  that  of 
an  improvisatore,  the  other  of  an  improvisatrice, 
hoth  of  whom  exhibited  decided  talent  in  rhym- 
ing ;  and  what  was  particularly  remarkable  was 
the  fact,  that  during  the  continuance  of  their  dis- 
ease ahnost  all  their  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  verse.  Beforo  and  after  their  illness — for  they 
both  ultimately  recovered — they  had  not  the 
power  of  extemporizing  rhymes,  and  its  existence 
was  to  them,  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
turo,  as  amazing  and  strange  as  to  those  who 
witnessed  it^  exhibition.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  poetical  talent  is  much  moro  active 
during  the  period  oi  insanity,  the  increased  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  system  seeming  to  call 
it  forth.* 

Among  the  amusements  allowed  the  patient*  • 
in  this  Asylum,  not  the  least  interesting  and 
beneficial  in  their  effects  are  the  concerts  which 
are  occasionally  given  in  the  reception  parlors. 
The  insane  aro  very  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  music,  and  even  those  who  aro  excitable  or 
noisy  will  frequently  listen  quietly  U)  a  song  or  a 
performance  on  the  piano.  The  invitations  to 
the  concert  aro  given  out  several  hours  beforo  the 
tune  appointed,  for  all  the  arrangements  aro  con- 
ducted with  the  formality  of  a  public  exhibition. 
When  it  is  known  that  a  concert  is  to  take  place, 
the  groatest  bustle  and  hurry  ensues  among  the 
invited  company  ;  and  from  the  attention  whidi 
they  give  to  thehr  toilet,  it  would  appear  that  the 


*  Tbis  Is  sxemplUled  by  the  case  oT  Christopher  Saiait, 
an  English  poet,  who,  while  Imprisooed  in  a  lunatic  asy> 
lam,  wrote  his  magniflcent  "  Song  of  David,"  on  which 
his  fhme  almost  wholly  defponds. 
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Beau  Brummels  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  soci- 
ety of  princes  and  nobles  alone.  They  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  deportment,  which  is  marked 
by  extreme  courtesy  and  respect.  The  evening  is 
passed  with  additional  pleasure  when  the  music- 
al programme  is  varied  by  the  performance  of  a 
Virginia  reel,  a  cotillion  or  waltz.  There  are 
two  pianos  furnished  for  their  use/  at  one  of 
which  a  female  patient  was  practicing  at  the 
time  of  our  visit 

Our  impressions  were  very  fevorable  in  regatd 
to  the  general  treatment  pursued,  the  kindness 
of  the  attendants,  and  we  were  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inmates. 
There  is  perhaps  no  large  asylum  in  the  world  in 
which  there  is  so  much  freedom  from  restraint 
as  is  to  be  fotmd  on  Blackwell^s  Island.  An 
impartial  description,  however,  requires  a  notice 
of  the  defects  as  well  as  of  the  excellences  of 
the  Institution.  The  principal  are  its  over- 
ciowded  state,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  land  for 
agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes.  All  phy- 
Bcians  who  have  made  the  sabject  of  insanity. a 
specialty,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  farm  labor 
is  not  only  of  great  service  as  a  remedial  meas- 
ure in  the  restoration  of  the  reason,  hot  that  it  is 
in  many  cases  absolutely  indispensable.  Th^re 
are  but  few  of  the  insane  who  refuse  to  work, 
and  many  who  are  apt  to  complain  of  want  of 
occupation.  One  of  the  greatest  arguments  that 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  the 
ii)sane  is,  that  it  relieves  the  mind  from  the  hal- 
lucinations which  are  generally  fostered  by  a 
state  of  idleness^  While  engaged  at  work  their 
delusions  and  fancied  wrcmgs  ara  forgotten  for 
the  tifloe  being,  and  much  is  thus  efleoted  in  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  causesi  of 
the  disease.  In  addition  to  this,  the  system  is 
strengthened  by  manual  labor,  and  the  supera- 
bundance of  vis  furvosa  is  expended  on  the 
muscles  instead  of  on.  the  brain.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  state,  as  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences resulting  from  this  treatment,  that  it 
has  in  numerous  instances  been  attended  with 
the  complete  restoration  of  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties. When  the  overcrowded  state  of  t^e  Asy- 
lum on  Blackweirs  Island  is  considered,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Governors  of  the  Alms-house 
have  not  taken  th^  necessary  steps  to  procure  a 
&nn  near  the  city,  on  which  the  male  patients 
could  be  employed.  The  present  condition  of 
the  building,  which  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more  patients  (han  any  similar  institution  in 
the  country,  proves  the  necessity  for  this.  In- 
sanity is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  ere  long 
the  city  of  New  To^  will  require  as  extensive 
accommodations  for  this  afflicted^  class  of  the 
community  as  are  a0brded  by  the  two  celebrated 
institutions  for  the  insane  in  France,  the  Salp^ 
tridre  and  the  Bicetre,  the  former  for  females  and 
the  latter  for  males. 

The  actual  existence  of  a  yiUage  of  lunatics  has 
for  many  years  afforded  convincing  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  farm  labor.  The  manner  in  which  this 
institution  was  founded  possesses  more  than  or- 
dixuury  interest  even  for  those  who  are  not  in  any 


way  concerned  in  the  treatment  of  the  .insane. 
The  first  attempt  ever  made  to  change  the  hanb, 
and  sometimes  cruel  treatment  to- which  lunatics 
were  subjected  was  in  the  year  1792^  during  the 
French  Revolution.  M.  Pinel,  who  was  physi- 
cian to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Paris  known  as  the 
Bicetre,  removed  the  chains  from  a  great  noivbcx 
of  its  inmates.  The  result  which  attended  his 
first  efforts  proved  the  truth  of  the  views  he  had 
entertained  as  to  the  efficiency  of  kindness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  He  was  also  convinced 
thai  insanity  proceeded  from  nearly  the  same 
causes  as  oU>?r  diseases.  The  popular  opinion 
that  it  was  produced  by  spiritual  agencies,  was  at 
once  rejected  by  him,  as  well  as  the  equally  ab- 
surd belief  that  the  moon  was  possessed  of  power 
to  induce  it.  The  name  *'  lunacy,'*  which  arose 
firom  this  foolish  notion,  is  therefore  wholly  ii»- 
appropriate. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  idea  ef  the  great 
reform  produced  by  Pinel  in  this  department  of 
medical  Science,  except  by  a  comparison  of  the 
former  condition  of  the  insane  with  the  treatment 
which  at  present  prevails  in  lunatic  asylums.  The 
frightful  {ttison  of  the  Bic^e  furnishes  the  best 
evidence  of  the  great  change  which  has  been  ef- 
fected in  this  particular,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  worse, than  the  great  English  asy- 
lum 80  well  known  by  the  singular  title  of  **  Bed- 
lam." In  the  3ic6tre  the  general  practice  was  to 
load  the  patients  with  heavy  chains,  which  remain- 
ed on  during  their  whole  Ufetime,  and  to  immure 
them  in  d^rk,  unwanned,  unventilated  cells.  In 
the  year  1792,  Pinel,  after  having  frequently  urged 
the  French  government  to  allow  him  to  unclttin 
the  maniacs  at  the  Bicetre  in  vain,  went  himself 
to  the-authorities,  and  with  much  earnestness  and 
warmth  advocated  the  removal  of  this  monstrous 
abuse.  Couthen,  a  member  of  the  Commune, 
yielded  to  Pinel's  arguments,  and  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  the  Bicetre.  On  his  arrival,  he  interro- 
gated those  who  were  chained,  but  the  abuse  he 
received,  and  the  qenfused  sounds,  cries,  and  vo- 
ciferations, the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  filthy, 
damp  cells  in  which  they  were  lodged,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  shocked  l^s  feelings,  made  him  re- 
coil from  Finel's  benevolent  preposition  to  release 
them. 

.  "  You  may  do  what  you  wUl  with  them,  how- 
ever," said  he,  **  but  I  fear  you  will  become  their 
victim.*^  With  this  permission  Pinel  instantly 
commenced  his  undertaking.  There  were  about 
fifly  who  he  considered  might,  without  danger  to 
the  others,  be  unchained ;  and  he  began  by  re- 
leasing twelve,  with  the  sole  precaution  of  having 
previously  prepared  the  same  number  of  strait 
waistcoats,  with  long  sleeves,  which  could  be  tied 
behind  the  back  if  necessary.  The  first  man  on 
whom  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried  was  an  En- 
glish captain,  whose  history  no  ope  knew,  as  he 
bad  been  in  chaina  forty  years.  He  was  thought 
to'  be  one  of  the  most  furious  among  them,  and 
his  keepers  approached  him  vrith  caution,  as  he 
had  in  a  fit  <^  fiuy  killed  one  of  them  upon  the 
spot  with  a  blow  of  his  manacles.  He  was  chain- 
ed more  rigorously  than  any  of  the  others.    Pinel 
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entered  bk  eeU  unattended,  and  calmly  said  to 
him, 

<«  Captm,  I  will  order  your  chains  to  be  taken 
off,  and  gite  yon  liberty  to  walk  in  the  coort,  if 
yoa  will  profloiae  me  to  behave  well,  and  injure 
no  one." 

"  Yea,  Ipiomiee  yon,'*  aaid  the  maniae ;  **bat 
you  are  laaghing  at  me—yoa  are  all  too  much 
afraid  of  me.'* 

"  I  tiave  fix  Men,"  Pinel  answered,  "  ready  to 
enforce  my  commande,  if  neceeaaiy.  Beliere  me, 
then,  on  my  word,  I  wiU  give  you  yoor  liberty  if 
you  will  put  on  thia  waistcoat.'* 

He  submitted  to  this  willingly,  without  a  word ; 
his  chains  were  removed,  and  the  keepers  re- 
tired, leaving  the  door  of  his  cell  open.  He  raised 
himself  many  times  from  the  seat,  but  fell  back 
again,  for  be  had  been  in  a  sitting  posture  so  long 
that  he  had  for  the  time  loat  the  use  of  his  legs. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  he  succeieded 
in  maintaining  1^  balance,  and  with  tottering 
steps  came  to  the  door  of  his  miserable  abode. 
His  firat  look  was  at  the  sky,  and  he  cried  out  en- 
thusiastically, **  How  beautilul !"  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  was  constantly  in  motion,  walking 
iip  and  down  the  staircases,  and  uttering  excla- 
mations of  delight.  In  the  evening  he  retired  of 
his  own  accord  to  his  cell,  where  a  better  bed  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  he  slept  tranquilly.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  which  he  spent  at  the  Bieetro  he  had  no 
return  of  his  previous  paroxysms,  but  even  ren- 
dered himself  usefil,  by  exercising  a  kind  of  au- 
thority over  the  insane  patients,  whom  he  ruled 
after  his  own  fashion. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  madhouses  is 
in  the  twelfth  century.  At  this  time  there  was 
one  at  Bagdad,  called  **  Dar  al  Maraphtan,*'  which 
literally  means  the  abode  of  those  who  require  ^to 
be  chained.  The  oldest  asyhim  in  England  is  the 
noted  Bedlam,  which  was  first  ocenpied  by  the  in- 
sane in  1547,  it  having  been  used  three  hundfed 
years  previously  as  a  monasteiy^  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  twice  rebuilt.  Many  of  the  asyhims 
now  in  use  in  Europe  were  at  first  erected  for 
churches  or  monasteries,  but  the  reforms  which 
have  since  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of  tb«  in- 
sane, have  led  te  corresponding  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  buildings.  In  our  own  country 
there  are  at  present  about  forty  asykuns  for  the , 
insane,  the  majority  of  which  are  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  all  of  these  institutions  the  treatment 
is  of  the  most  humane  and  succeasiul  character. 
The  large  number  of  cures  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  form  of  treatment  at  present  pur- 
sued by  the  respective  superintendents  constitute 
a  much  greater  percentage  on  the  admissions  than 
is  generally  supposed,  fanging  from  thirty  to  six- 
ty, as  the  cases  may  be  of  recent  or  of  longer  du- 
ration. The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  die 
Asylum  on  BlackwelPs  Island  during  the  last  seven 
years  was  3160,  of  which  ^81  were  foreigners, 
and  779  natives.  The  whole  institution  is  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Ranney,  whose  treatment 
of  the  msane  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
muked 


FAITHFUL  MARGARET. 

THE  moonlight  was  lying  broad  and  calm  on 
the  mountains  and  the'  lake,  silvering  the  fir 
trees  massed  against  the  sky,  and  quivering 
through  the  leaves  of  the  birch  and  the  ash,  as 
they  trembled  in  the  light,  air  which  could  not 
move  the  heavy  horse-chestnut  growing  by  them. 
The  call  of  the  comcraik  from  the  meadow,  and 
the  for-off  barking  of  a  sheep-dog  on  the  fells, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  through  the  even* 
ing  stillness ;  except  whenever  now  and  then  the 
plash  of  oars  in  the  lake,  and  the  subdued  voices 
of  men  and  women  gliding  by,  recalled  to  the  list- 
eners standing  on  the  balcony,  that  other  hesxts 
were  worshiping  with  them  before  the  holy  shrine 
of  nature. 

They  had  been  on  the  balcony  for  a  long  time, 
looking  out  on  the  scene  before  them ;  Horace 
resting  against  the  pillar,  and  Margaret  standing 
near  £m.  A  curtain  of  creeping  plants  hung  iu 
down,  and  their  leaves  threw  Horace  into  deep 
shadow ;  but  the  moonlight  fell  full  and  bright 
over  the  woman  by  his  side ;  yet  not  to  show  any 
thing  that  art  or  fency  couki  call  lovely.  A  grave 
and  careworn  &oe,  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of  dark 
cyea  lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  broad  brow, 
and  a  mass  of  raven  hair  resting  heavy  on  her 
cheek,  to  redeem  it  from  absohite  ugliness ;  a  tall 
lean  figure,  not  even  graceful  in  its  movements, 
nor  fine  in  its  proportions;  and  hands  with  fingers 
so  long  and  thin  they  were  almost  transparent-^ 
Ul-formed,  and  ungainly  too ;  a  mode  of  dress  that 
was  not  pictaresque,  and  most  ceitainly  was  not 
foshionable,  scanty,  black,  and  untrimmed — all 
this  made  up  an  exterior  which  the  most  facile 
admiration  could  not  admire.  And  few  in  the 
passing  world  care  to  discover  the  spiritual  beauty 
which  an  outward  form  of  unloveliness  may  hide. 

No,  Margaret  stood  in  the  moonlight  by  the  side 
of  an  artist  of  high  'poetic  temperament*— a  man 
who  Hved  in  the  sanniest  places  of  human  hap- 
pinessr-a  woman  shut  out  from  all  the  beauty  of 
life ;  a  woman  who  had  never  been  fair,  and  who 
was  now  no  longef  young,  to  whom  hope  and  love 
are  impossible ;  the  handmaid  only  to  anether^s 
happiness,  nustreas  «f  none  herself.  "Was  she 
thinkhig  of  the  difference  between  herself  and  the 
stars  as  she  looked  at  them  shedding  light  on  t^e 
black  ro^  and  the  barren  feUsI  Was  she  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  her  and  her  fate,  her 
desires  and  her  possessiona,  as  she  watched  the 
waves  striving  to  reach  the  toft  cool  moas  upon 
the  bank,  to  be  thrust  back  by  shingles  and  the 
stones  1  Or  was  she  dreaming  of  a  possible  fo- 
ture^  when  the  rocks  should  be  beantiiul  with 
flowers,  and  the  fells  golden  with  furze,  and  when 
the  waves  would  have  passed  that  rough  bar,  and 
have  crept  peacefully  to  the  foot  of  the  mossy 
bank  1  Was  she  dreammg  of  happiness,  or  was 
she  learning  to  suffer  1  Narrowing  her  heaven  to 
within  the  compaas  of  the  earth,  or  losing  earth  in 
the  heaven  of  nobleness  and  sacrifice  1  Who  could 
telll  Thoughts  are  but  poorly  interpreted  by  eyes, 
and  a  aigh  gives  no  more  than  the  indication  qf  a 
feeling. 

•*Lei  OS  go  on  the  lake,  Haigaret,  and  take 
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Ada  with  us,"  said  Horace,  suddenly  roosijig  him- 
self from  his  reverie,  and  leaTing  the  shadow  in 
which  he  had  heen  standing. 

**  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
the  start  of  one  awakened  out  of  a  sle^  in  which 
she  had  been  dreaming  pleasantly,  "  Ada  will 
enjoy  that!" 

She  turned  her  fiice  to  the  window  where  Ada 
sat,  poring  over  a  book  of  pictures  by  the  lamp- 
light, her  little  head  hidden  under  its  weight  of 
ringlets,  like  an  apple-blossom  spray  bent  down 
with  flowers. 

**  Child,  will  yoa  come  to  Lily  Island  with 
Horace  and  me  1"  she  said,  caressingly.  "  Your 
vase  is  empty,  and  the  ok)  enchanters  used  to  say 
that  flowers  should  be  gathered  when  the  moon- 
light is  upon  them,  if  they  were  to  have  any  spell. 
And  you  know  you  said  you  wished  to  enchant 
Horace.    Will  you  cornel" 

She  smiled  and  heU  out  her  hand  caressingly 

The  gtrl  flung  her  book  on  the  floor  with  a  lit- 
tle cry  of  pleasure.  "  Oh,  that  will  be  delightful !" 
she  exclaimed,  clapping  her  hands.  **  It  was  so 
stupid,  Margaret,  in  here  all  alone,  with  nothing 
but  those  wearisome  oU  pictures  that  I  ha^e  seen 
hundreds  of  times  before.  I  was.wondering  when 
you  and  Horace  would  be  tired  of  talking  philos- 
ophy together,  for  you  are  always  wandering  away 
among  minds  and  stars — far  out  of  my  depth." 
Which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
any  one  who  could  wade  deeper  than  the  horn- 
book. 

AH  the  time  Ada  was  chattering  thus,  she  was 
gathering  up  from  the  sofa  her  gloves,  shawl,  and 
bonnet ;  losing  vast  quantities  of  time  in  search- 
ing behind  the  pillars  for  her  shawl  pin,  which 
she  did  not  find  after  all.  For  the  so&  waa  Ada*s 
toilet-table  and  un&thomable  well  generally,  serv- 
ing various  kinds  of  duties.  **  We  will  go,  Mar- 
garet," she  continued,  running  through  the  roofm 
on  to  the  balcony,  her  shawl  thrown  on  to  her 
shoulders  awry,  and  holding  her  straw  bonnet  by 
its  long  blue  strings.  **  Remember,  I  am  to  crown 
you  like  a  niuad,  and  Horace  is  to  be  your  triton. 
Are  those  words  pronounced  properly,  Horry  1" 
And  she  put  her  arms  round  the  artist  as  a  chikl 
might  have  done,  and  looked  into  his  face  pret- 
tily.      . 

"  You  are  to  do  just  as  you  like,  fairy  Ada," 
said  Horace,  fondly,  patting  her  routid  cheek. 
*'  You  are  too  childish  to  contradict,  and  not  wise 
enough  to  convince ;  so  yon  must  eten  be  in- 
dulged for  weakness'  sake  if  not  for  love."  This 
was  t<f  correct  his  flattery. 

But  it  wds  not  flattery  after  all;  for  she  was 
like  a  fairy,  hanging  round  him  and  caressing 
him  so  childishly ;  her  little  feet  foiling  without 
echo  as  they  glanced  restlessly  from  beneath  her 
wide  flounces,  and  her  yellow  hair  hanging  down 
like  golden  strands.  She  was  like  one  of  those 
flowers  in  fairy  books  frotn  whose  heart  flows  out 
an  elfin  queen;  like  a  poet*s  viiion  of  a  laughing 
nymph ;  a  wandering  peri  masked  for  a  wMIe  in 
human  features ;  like  a  dewdrop  sparkling  in  the 
sun ;  a  bemg  made  up  of  light,  and  love,  and 
laughter ;  so  beautiful  and  innooent  that  the  cold- 1 


est  cynic  must  have  praised,  the  stcoicat  sUne 
must  have  loved. 

**Whatachild1  What  a  kwely  child  !''  said 
Horace,  half  to  himself,  turning  from  her  and  y«l 
still  holding  her  hand  against  his  shoulder.  "Yoq 
are  repaid  now,  Margaret,"  he  added,  tendeitj, 
**  for  your  long  years  of  thought  and  care.  Yonr 
life  ii  blessed  mdeed ;  fiur  more  so  than  manj 
which  have  more  the  appearance  of  fulfillmait.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,"  raising  her  dark  ejes 
ftiU  into  his.  **  My  lifie  ia  very,  very  happy  nofwr, 
Horace.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  it,  nothing.  A. 
home,  a  child,  a  friend ;  what  oould  I  ask  of  &te 
that  I  have  not  goti" 

He  looked  »t  her  aflectiooately.  *'  Good,  un- 
selfish Margaret !"  he  said.  Boon  and  blessing 
to  your  whole  world !  Witho«it  you,  at  least  two 
lives  would  be  incomplete — ^your  sister's  and  naine. 
We  should  be  desolate  wayfarers,  without  a  guide 
and  without  a  light,  if  you  were  not  here.  I  can 
not  say^hat  you  are  needfiil  to  us,  Margaret:  yoo 
are  much  more  than  needful." 

A  smile  of  infinite  happiness  wandered  over 
Margaret's  face  as  she  repeated  softly,  '*  Am  I 
then  needful  to  you,  Horace  1"  and  her  ejes 
lighted  up  with  such  love  and  fervor,  that  ibr  a 
moment  she  was  as  absolute  in  youth  and  beauty 
as  litde  Ada  herself  Even  Horace  looked  at  her 
again,  as  at  a  face  he  did  not  know  ;  but  the  smile 
and  the  glance  faded  away  as  they  bad  come,  and 
the  gloom  of  physical  unjoveliness  clouded  over 
her  foce  thick  and  dark  as  ever. 

**  Margaret  is  very  good ;  sh^  is  tree  and  no- 
ble ;  but  she  i»  fearfully  plain !"  Horace  thought 
to  himself  *'  My  father,  who  was  so  fond  of 
beauty,  would  have  said  she  was  sinfully  ugly. 
What  a  pity,  with  such  a  fine  nature !"  And  hs 
looked  trom  her  to  Ada. 

Ada  was  all  impatience  to  set  off;  and  Mar- 
garet niust  go  in  ^  her  shawl  and  bonnet  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  Smiling  at  her  little  sis- 
ter's impetuous  sovereignty,  Margaret  went  into 
Ae  house,  like  a  patient  mother  with  a  favorite 
child ;  shaking  her  head,  though,  as  she  passed 
the  little  one,  standing  there  in  lier  woman's 
beauty  and  her  diild's  artlessness ;  and  saying, 
**  You  are  spoilt,  my  darling."  conveyed  by  look 
and  accent,  **  I  love  you  better  than  my  own  life," 
instead. 

"  Come  to  me,  Ada,"  said  Horace,  as  Margaret 
went  into  the  house.  **  Your  hair  is  all  in  dis- 
order. Careless  child !  at  seventeen  you  ought 
still  to  have  a  nurse." 

**  Now  leave  me  alone,  Horace,  and  never  mind 
my  hair,"  said  Ada,  escaping  from  him  to  the 
o^er  end  of  the  balcony.  "  You  never  see  me 
without  finding  fault  with  my  hair ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  LB  not  so  bad.  What  Is  the  matter  with  it !" 
She  shook  it  all  over  her  face,  and  took  up  the 
ringlets  one  by  one,  to  examine  them ;  pouting  a 
little,  but  very  lotely  still. 

Horace  was  not  to  be  coaxed  nor  frightened. 
He  caught  her  in  her  retreat,  and  drew  her  to  him, 
giving  her  a  lecture  on  neatness  that  was  rather 
against  his  instincts.  But  no  matter ;  it  served 
its  purpose.    Part  of  those  yellow  ringlets  had 
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been  caught  among  the  blue  comflowera  under 
the  bonnet  she  had  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  part  had  been  folded  in  with  her  awkward 
shawl.  They  were  all  in  a  terrible  condition  of 
ruffle ;  and  Horace  made  her  itand  there  before 
him  like  a  child,  while  he  imoothed  them  back 
deftly  enough,  scolding  her  all  the  time,  but  very 
tenderly.  Then,  impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
that  seemed  to  overmaster  him,  he  bent  down  close 
to  her,  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  so 
low  thdt  the  very  swallows  sleeping  under  the 
eaves  could  not  have  dreamed  they  heard  its  echo ; 
and  when  he  ended  he  said,  <*  Do  you,  Adal"  as 
if  his  very  soul  and  all  his  hopes  had  been  centr- 
ed in  her  answer. 

*•  Yes — no — ask  Margaret,'*  cried  Ada,  strug- 
gling herself  free ;  and  then  she  added  with  a 
ringing  laugh,  "  Oh,  it  is  only  a  jest.  You  are 
not  serious,  Horace  1"  rushing  almost  into  Mar- 
garet's arms  as  she  stepped  through  the  open 
window. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  t'*  asked  Margaret,  look- 
ing from  Ada  with  her  burning  cheeks,  to  Horace, 
pale  and  agitated.  **  Have  you  been  quarreling 
ever  since  I  left  you  V* 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment ;  and  at  last,  Hor- 
ace said  with  a  visible  eftbrt :  *'  I  vrill  speak  to 
you  alone  of  this,  Margaret.  You  alone  can  de- 
cide it ;"  grasping  her  hand  warmly. 

They  went  down  the  balcony  steps,  through 
the  garden,  and  then  through  the  shrubbery  of 
rhododendrons  and  azalias,  and  then  through  the 
little  wicket  gate  that  opened  upon  the  shingly 
bay,  where  the  May  Fly  lay  moored- in  Ada's  har- 
bor— -just  under  the  shadow  of  the  purple  beech. 
Ada  sprang  into  the  little  skiff  first,  as  usual,  in- 
sisting on  steering ;  an  ait  about  which  she  knew 
as  much  and  attended  to  as  carefully  as  if  a 
problem  of  Euclid  had  been  before  her.  But  she 
was  generally  allowed  to  have  her  own  way ;  and 
they  pushed  out  of  the  harbor,  Ada  at  the  helm, 
murmuring  a  love-song  about  a  Highland  Jeanie 
tried  and  true — **  chanting  to  the  nixies,"  Horace 
said^^as  she  bent  over  the  gunwale  and  looked 
into  the  water.  Margaret's  face  was  turned  up- 
ward, and  Horace — ^his  fine  head  almost  idealized 
in  this  gentle  light — sat  gazing  at  the  two  sisters, 
while  the  tender  moon  flowed  ovdr  all ;  flooding 
Ada's  golden  curis  with  a  light  :as  gay  as  laugh- 
ter, and  losing  itself  in  the  thick  braids  of  Mar- 
garet's hair,  like  life  absorbed  in  death. 

**  Ada  means  to  shipwreck  us,''  cried  Horace 
suddenly,  avoiding  Dead  Man's  Rock  only  by  a 
skillful  turning  of  the  oar,  as  the  Venetian  boat- 
men had  taught  him. 

Margaret  caught  the  tiller-string  and  drew  it 
home,  and  the  little  boat  glanced  oflf,  just  grazing 
her  keel  as  she  scudded  over  the  furthest  point  of 
the  sunken  rock. 

"  Ada,  child,  are  your  thoughts  so  far  from 
earth  that  you  can  not  see  Death  when  he  stands 
in  the  way  t  WhAt  were  you  thinking  of,  love, 
when  you  nearly  gave  a  plurals  Dead  Man's 
Rockt" 

*^  Oh,  nothing — ^nothing.  But  do  you  take  (he 
holm,  Mar,'*  Ada  exclaimed,  half  m  tears.    "  I 


am  not  steady  enough  to  guide  myself;  still  less, 
others!"  And  she  almost  cried,  which  was  a 
common  manifestation  of  feeling  with  her,  and 
looked  so  distressed  that  Margaret  took  her  &ce 
between  her  hands  and  kissed  her  forehead  for 
comfort. 

"Don't  be  downcast,  my  child,"  she  said 
gently ;  *^we  all  make  mistakes  sometimes,  and 
seldom  any  so  venial  as  ail-but  running  the  May 
Fly  on  the  rodcs.  Go  and  comfort  Horace,  and 
ask  him  if  he  sprained  his  wrist  in  that  strange 
Venetian  manoeuvre  of  his.  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  quarreling  on  the  balcony,  Ada — ^you  look 
so  shy  of  him !"    And  she  laughed  pleasantly. 

**0h,  no— no!"  cried  Ada,  trying  to  look  in- 
difierent,  but  unsuccessfully.  Then,  with  a  sud- 
den shake  of  her  head^  as  if  shaking  it  clear  of 
fimcies,  she  ran  over  the  thwarts  and  sat  down 
by  Horace  firankly ;  but  terribly  in  his  way  for 
the  sweep  of  an  oar.  She  leaned  on  his  shoulder 
and  played  with  his  hair,  in  her  old  familiar  man- 
ner;  asking  him  **if  he  were  cross  yet! — ^what 
made  him  so  grave  V* 

**  Not  cross  at  any  time  with  you,"  he  said, 
bending  his  head  to  her  hands.  "  Sometimes 
thoughtful — and  about  you." 

His  grave  voice  made  Ada  pause.  **  Are  you 
unhappy  1"  she  «aid;  and  her  hand  stole  gently 
to  his  forehead. 

**  No.  I  am  very  happy  at  this  moment,"  he 
said.  **  At  the  worst  of  times  only  in  doubt." 
He  looked  at  Margaret  as  he  spoke  wistfully. 
**  In  doubt  of  what,  Horace?'  she  asked. 
**  Whether  sisterly  aflection  might  ever  take  a 
dearer  name ;  or  whether  a  niche  might  be  re- 
served for  me  in  the  temple  of  a  beloved  Bfo." 

The  boat  was  floating  through  the  water-lilies 
80  he  spoke.  They  touched  the  shore  of  the  isl- 
and. 

**  Now  sermonize  together !"  cried  Ada,  spring- 
ing on  shore  and  mining  away  into  the  wood. 
She  was  going  to  look  for  mosses,  she  said,  and 
ferns,  for  the  rockwork  in  her  garden  ;  for  Horace 
and  Margaret  were  best  alone. 

A  rustic  bench  or  chair  had  been  placed  in  the 
green  knoll  just  above  the  landing-place,  and 
there  Horace  and  Margaret  seated  themselves ; 
watching  the  stars  in  the  lake,  and  waiting  until 
their  darling  should  return  to  them  again. 

**  Your  life  has  been  an  anxious  one  for  many 
years,  Margaret,"  said  Horace,  after  another  of 
their  long  intervals  of  silence  had  fallen  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  them.  He  was  agitated ;  for  hift 
voice  trembled,  though  his  feoe  was  hidden  by 
his  slouched  hat,  and  Margaret  could  not  see  it 
♦*Yes,"  she  answered  quietly;  "since  my 
dear  father's  death,  when  Ada  was  left  to  my 
care — I  s6  young  and  she  a  mere  infant — I  have 
had  many  hours  of  care  and  anxious  thougfal. 
But  I  have  come  out  into  the  calm  and  sunshine 
now.  My  darling  has  grown  up  all  that  the  ten- 
derest  mother  could  demand  for  her  child  ;  and  I 
am  more  than  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  nature 
which  perhaps  I  helped  to  form,  by  the  power  of 
my  own  love  and  the  sacriflice'of  my  whole  life." 
**Ah,  Margaret!"   cried  Horace,  war^y— 
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**  queen  in  soul  ai  well  am  in  naBie ;  queen  of  all 
womanly  virtues  and  of  all  heroic  powers,  my 
heart  swells  with  gratitude  and  love  when  I  think 
of  ail  that  you  have  been  to  Ada ;  of  how  you 
have  fed  her  hfis  with  your  own,  and  emptied 
your  cup  of  happiness  into  bar's.  Dear  Mar- 
garet!— friend  more  than  sister  *~  what  do  we 
not  owe  you  of  boundless  love,  of  infinite  re- 
turn!" 

Margaret  did  not  speak.  Her  heart  was  heal- 
ing lowl  and  &st,  and  her  eyes,  heavy  with  joy, 
were  bent  on  the  ground.  But  the  ladies  and 
the  black  brows  were  portals  which  sofiered  no 
meaning  to  pass  beyond  them ;  and-  Horace  did 
not  read  the  revelation  written  in  those  eyes, 
which  else  might  have  anMied,  tf  it  had  not 
changed,  the  fiiture. 

**And  now,  Margaret,"  eontinoed  Horace, 
**  yon  luuHV  how  dear  you  are  to  me.  You  know 
that  your  happhieas  wtU  be  my  chief  care,  9fid  to 
honor  and  cherish  you  my  Joy  as  well  as  my 
duty."  Margaret*s  thin  hands  closed  convul- 
sively on  each  other ;  she  bent  nearer  to  him  un- 
consciously— ^her  head  almost  on  his  shoulder. 
^'You  know  how  much  I  have  loved  you  and 
our  faiiy  child  there,  and  how  this  lov^  has  grad- 
ually closed  round  the  very  roots  of  my  heart,  till 
now  I  can  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  my  life 
and  would  not  esteem  my  life  without  it.  Tell 
me,  Margaret,  you  consent  to  my  prayer.  That 
you  consent  to  deliver  up  to  my  keeping  your  very 
heart  and  soul,  the  treasure  of  your  love  and  the 
passion  of  your  life.  WUl  you  OMke  me  so 
blessed,  Margaret — dearest  Margaret !" 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  dark  with  love, 
and  moist  and  glad.  Her  ajrqui  opened  to  re- 
ceive him  and  to  press  him  close  upon  her  heart ; 
and  her  lips  trembled  as  she  breathed  soiUy, 
*^Yes,  Horace,  yes,  I  will  give  you  all." 

'*  Dearest !— best !  he  cried.  *'  Friend,  sister, 
beloved  Margaret !  how  ean  I  thank  you  for  your 
trust  in  ma— how  reward  your  gift  ?  Ada  I — my 
Ada  !'*  and  Ms  voice  rang  through  the  island,  the 
little  one  coming  at  its  call.  **  Here,  to  me, 
child  adored!"  he  continueid,  snatching  hpt  to 
him ;  **  here  to  your  home ;  to  your  busband^s 
l^eart,  first  thanking  your  more  than  mother  there 
for  the  future,  which,  my  love,  infinite  as  Heaven, 
shall  make  one  long  day  of  joy  and  happinese  to 
you.  Thank  her,  Ada--thank  her !  for  she  has 
given  me  more  than  her  own  life." 

** Horace!"  groaned  Margaret,  covering  her 
fiure  with  her  huids.  '*  This  ir  a  pain  too  great ; 
a  sacrifice  too  hard.  My  heart  will  break.  God, 
do  Thou  aid  me  !" 

The  passbnate  agony  of  that  voice  checked 
even  Horace  in  his  joy.  It  was  too  grieving,  too 
deqiairing,  to  be  heard  immoved.  The  man's 
eyes  filled  up  with  te^rs,  and  his  tip  quivered. 
**  Poor  Margaret !"  he  said  to  himself,  **  hew  she 
loves  her  sister.  I  have  asked  too  much  of  her. 
Yet  she  shall  not  lose  her." 

<*  No,  Margaret,"  whispered  Ada,  crying  bit- 
terly, one  hand  on  her  bver's  shoulder  and  the 
other  round  her  sister's  waist,  «'  it  shall  be  no 
pain,  no  sacrifice.    Will  you  not  still  love  me. 


and  shall  I  not  always  love  you  and  be  near  you  ] 
Horace  will  not  separate  us." 

A  shudder  ran  through  Margaret.  This  blind- 
ness and  unconscious  egotism  shocked  and  chill- 
ed her.  A  moment  more,  and  the  pain  was 
pressed  back  with  a  strong  band :  the  sacrifice 
was  acc^ited  with  a  firm  heart.  She  raised  her 
head  and  looked  up,  saying,  "  God  be  with  you, 
dear  'ones,  now  and  ever !"  as  she  joined  their 
hands,  tears  slowly  filling  her  dark  eyes,  and  fall- 
ing hot  and  heavy  over  her  face. 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  Margaret. 
Eveiry  inch  of  the  way,  to  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
she  must  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Ada,  the  little 
one  never  dreaming  of  the  fiery  ordeal  her  love 
and  childish  weakness  caused  that  suffering 
spirit  to  endure.  And  even  when  she  had  de- 
scended the  altar-steps  \iy  the  side  now  of  an- 
other guide,  Margaret  was  still  her  support,  and 
her  oouiisel  the  fovorite  rule  of  her  conduct. 
The  loving  gentle  child  ! — frightened  somewhat 
at  the  new  duties  she  had  undertaken,  and  feel- 
ing that  shjB  could  not  fulfill  them  without  Mar- 
garet's help :  believing  that  she  could  not  even 
please  Horace  unless  Margaret  taught  her  how. 
When  her  sister  remonstrated  with  her,  and  en- 
deavoved  to  give  her  confidence  in  herself,  and 
told  her  that  she  must  act  more  independently 
now,  and  not  look  for  advice  in  every  small  afiair. 
but  study  (0  win  her  husband^s  respect  as  well 
as  to  preserve  his  love,  Ada's  only  answer  was  a 
weary  sigh,  or  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  sobbing 
complaint  .that  *'  Margaret  no  longer  loved  her, 
and  if  she  had  known  it  would  have  changed  her 
so  she  would  never  have  married — never !" 

What  could  the  sister  do  1  What  only  great 
hearts  can  do — ^pity  ;  be  patient,  and  learn  from 
sorrow  the  nobleness  not  always  taught  by  hap- 
piness. Ada  was  too  young  for  her  duties  ;  and 
Margaret  knew  this,  and  had  said  so ;  daring  to 
be  so  brave  to  her  own  heart,  and  to  rely  so 
wholly  on  her  truth  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
as  lo  urge  on  Horace  her  doubts  respecting  this 
marriage,  telling  him  she  feared  that  its  weight 
wonkl  crush  rather  than  ennoble  the  tender  cbBd, 
and  advising  him  to  wait,  and  try  to  strengthen, 
before  he  tried,  her.  Advice  not  much  regarded, 
how  much  soever  it  might  be  repented  of  hereaf- 
ter that  it  had  not  been  more  respected^  but  MU 
ing,  as  all  such  counsels  .generally  do  fell,  on 
ears  too  fast  closed  by  love  to  receive  it.  All  that 
Margaret,jcould  do  was  to  remain  near  them,  and 
help  her  sister  to  support  the  burden  of  her  ex- 
istence ;  drinking  daily  draughts  of  agony  no  one 
dreamed  of,  yet  never  once  rejecting  the  cup  as 
too  bitter  or  too  full.  She  acted  out  her  life's 
tragedy  bravely  to  the  last,  and  was  more  heroic 
in  that  small  domestic  circle  than  many  a  martyr 
dying  publicly  before  men,  rewarded  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  death  helped  forward  Truth. 
With  Margaret  there  was  no  excitement,  no  re- 
ward, save  what  suffering  gives  in  nobleness  and 
worth. 

Horace  fell  in  with  this  kind  of  life  naturally 
enough.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  have  Margaret 
always  with  tbem-*to  appeal  to  her  strong  i 
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and  ready  wU  when  he  wae  in  anj  dooht  himself, 
and  to  trust  Ada  to  her  care — 4hat  he  now  asked 
whether  it  were  not  rather  a  divided  life  he  was 
leading,  and  whether,  between  his  wife  and  sis- 
ter, it  was  not  the  last  who  held  the  highest 
place  1  This  is  scarcelj  what  one  looks  for  in  a 
perfect  marriage.  It  was  Margaret  who  was 
his  companion,  his  intellectual  comrade ;  while 
Ada  played  with  the  baby  or  botched  kettle- 
holders  and  umstands ;  and  they  were  Margaret's 
thoughts  which  he  sketched  on  the  eanvw,  Ada 
jtonding  model  for  the  heads  and  hands. 

It  was  Margaret  too  who  taught  the  children 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  learo,  and  who 
.calmtd  down  their  little  storms,  and  nursed  them 
when  they  wete  ill.  Ada  only  romped  with  them, 
laughed  with  them,  let  down  her  hair  for  their 
baby  hands  to  ruffle  into  a  mesh  of  tiny  ringlets, 
Jdssed  them  as  they  rushed  past,  or  stood  terri- 
fied and  weeping  by  the  cot  where  they  lay  sick 
and  sad  in  illness.  But  the  real  discipline  and 
the  real  work  of  life  she  never  helped  6n.  When 
the  eldest  child  died  it  was  Margaret  who  watch- 
ed by  his  pillow  the  whole  of  that  fearfiil  illness : 
it  was  Margaret  who  bathed  bis  fevered  temples, 
placed  the  leeches  on  his  side,  and  dressed  that 
red  and  angry  sore :  it  was  Margaret  who  raised 
his  dying  head,  and  laid  him  quietly  to  rest  in 
the  narrow  coffin  forever :  it  was  Margaret,  worn 
and  weak  with  watching  as  she  was,  who  eon- 
aoled  Horace  and  soothed  Ada*s  tears  to  a  sob- 
bing sleep ;  who  ordered  the  details  of  the  fune- 
ral, and  saw  that  they  were  properly  performed. 
All  steadily  and  strongly  done,  although  that 
pretty  boy  had  been  her  godson  and  her  favorite, 
had  slept  in  her  arms  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
birth,  and  had  learnt  every  childish  lesson  from 
her  lips.  And  it  was  only  at  night,  when  the 
day's  Work  waf  done  and  all  others  had  been 
comforted,  that  Margaret  sofiered  herself  to  sit 
down  with  her  grie^  and  give  vent  to  the  sorrows 
ahe  had  to  stren^hen  in  action. 

And  when  that  debt,  for  whidi  Horace  had 
been  bound,  became  due ;  the  friend  to  whom  he 
had  lent  his  name  filing  him,  and  the  lawyers 
sent  bailiffs  into  the  house,  it  was  Margaret  who 
cahned  the  frightened  servants ;  who  restored 
Ada,  fainting  with  terror,  and  ^fho  arranged  the 
means  of  escape  from  this  embarrassment,  by 
giving  up  her  own  property ;  every  fiurthing  she 

S assessed  barely  covering  the  claim.  A  oaoifice 
urace  was  forced  at  last  to  accept,  after  much 
delay  and  much  anguish  of  mind,  not  seeing  has 
way  clearer  out  of  the  strait,  and  «nwilling,  for 
Ada's  sake,  delicate  as  she  was  jast  now,  to  brave 
the  horrors  of  an  arrest.  So  Margaret,  who  had 
always  been  the  giver  and  the  patroness,  had  her 
world  reduced  to  dependence  ;  of  itself  a  sore 
trial  to  a  strong  wiU. 

In  every  circumstance  of  life  it  was  ^  same. 
She  was  the  good  angel  of  the  household,  vrith- 
out  whom  all  would  have  been  looee  and  dkjoint- 
ed ;  to  whom  love  gave  the  power  of  consolation, 
and  suffering  the  might  of  strengthening.  Yet 
Horace  and  Ada  lived  on  sightless  and  nnper- 
oeiving;   satisfied  to  taste  lifo— enjoying  that 


gentle  epicurean  thankfuhiess  which  accepts  all 
blessings  lovingly  but  without  question,  and  never 
traces  the  stream  which  waters  its  garden  to  its 
source  near  the  heavens. 

Ada's  summons  had  sounded ;  her  innocent 
and  loving  life  was  sentenced  to  its  end.  Useless 
on  earth,  but  asked  fSor  in  heaven,  she  most  die, 
that  she  may  be  at  peace.  And  it  was  in  n^ercy 
that  she  was  taken  away ;  for  age  and  care  wero 
not  made  for  her.  They  would  have  made  life 
more  tiresome  than  she  could  support.  But  this 
last  little  blossom,  although  it  looked  so  fragile, 
broke  down  the  slight  twig  on  which  it  flowered, 
and  the  young  mother  and  her  baby  passed  to 
heaveli  together.  The  light  had  faded  away  and 
the  shadow  fell  sofUy  in  its  place. 

What  had  passed  firom  Horace  1  A  child ;  a 
sunny  landscape ;  a  meny  laugh;  a  tamed  wood- 
bird  ;  something  very  lovely  but  not  necessary ; 
something  loved  moro  than  himself,  and  yet  not 
his  true  self.  With  Ada,  all  the  beauty  and  the 
joy  of  his  lifo  had  gone ;  but  the  ^irit  remained. 
Not  a  thought  hung  tangled  in  his  brain  for  want 
of  a  clearer  mind  to  uni^vel  it :  not  a  noble  im- 
pulse fell  dead  for  want  of  a  strong  hand  to  help 
it  forward.  What  he  was  with  Ada  he  was 
vrithout  her ;  in  all  save  pleasure.  She  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  life,  not  iu  inspiration.  It  was 
beauty,  not  nobleness,  that  she  had  taken  with 
'her:  love,  not  strength.  It  made  even  him — 
unreflecting  artist,  man  of  impulse  as  he  was, 
stand  by  /hat  grave-side  wondering.  He  knew 
how  mudi  he  loved  her.  He  knew  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  had  been  centred  on  her  and  her 
alone ;  but  he  almost  shuddered  to  find  that  one 
patt  of  his  being  had  been  uninfluenced  by  her, 
and  that  his  mind  was  not  wrecked  in  the  ruin 
of  his  heart. 

Ada's  death  made  Margaret's  path,  yet  more 
^fllcuH.  Of  course  she  was  to  remain  with  Hor- 
ace. He  could  not  understand  existence  without 
her ;  and  the  world  would  not  be  ill-natured  to 
a  wifo's  sister;  so  unlovely  and  so  ancient  in  htt 
spinsterhood.  Not  even  the  most  suspicious  pru- 
dery could  imagme  a  love  that  had  been  given  to 
the  foiry  Ada,  that  darling  child  of  Nature,  trans- 
ferred to  the  tall  thin  figure  clothed  in  the  scant 
black  dress,  with  even  the  once  magnificent  tresses 
turning  sadly  from  their  purer  beauty,  and  silver- 
ed now  with  white  hairs.  No,  she  might  remain 
there  safe  enough,  the  poor  Margaret!  Who 
cared  to  know  that  she  had  loved  with  that  one 
deep  powerful  love  of  a  neglected  heart ;  that  she 
had  bound  herself  to  a  daily  cross  when  she  ac- 
cepted agonies  without  name  and  without  term, 
that  she  suffered  and  was  still  1  Who  cared  to 
praise  her  strength  or  to  honor  her  heroism  1  Not 
even  they  for  whom  she  had  suffered.  The  sac- 
rifice had  been  accepted ;  bat  not  even  a  garland 
had  been  prepared  for  the  victim.  Without  pity 
•ad  without  praise  for  her  own  deed,  she  most 
be  contented  without  reward. 

Time  went  on ;  and,  excepting  that  Horace 
was  graver  and  more  watchful  of  his  sister-in-law, 
with  a  certain  indefinable  tenderness  at  times, 
and  then  a  rigid  coldness  that  was  almost  like 
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displeasure  at  others,  there  was  do  change  in 
him  since  his  wife's  death ;  neither  in  their  posi- 
tion with  each  other,  nor  in  Margaret^s  place  in 
the  household.  For  strong  souls  the  ordeal  of 
life  never  ends,  and  Margaret  must  pass  through 
hets  to  the  end. 

On  a  certain  soft,  still  summer^s  night,  Horace 
and  Margaret,  for  the  first  time  for  many  months, 
went  on  the  lake  together,  the  little  Ada,  the 
eldest  now  of  that  £ury  world,  with  them.  They 
rowed  about  for  some  time  in  silence,  the  child 
saying  to  itself  pretty  hymns  or  nursery  rhjrmes, 
muttering  in  a  sweet  low  voice,  like  a  small  bell 
tinkling  in  the  distance.  They  landed  on  the 
island  where,  years  ago,  they  had  landed  with 
another  Ada.  The  moonlight  now,  as  then,  filled 
the  wide  sky  and  rested  over  the  whole  valley ; 
and,  again,  of  all  the  things  that  stood  in  its  light, 
Margaret  was  the  only  unlovely  thing.  But  Ho- 
race had  changed  since  then. 

They  sat  down  on  the  rustic  bench,  the  child 
playing  at  their  feet. 

**  Years  ago  we  sat  together,  Margaret,  on  this 
same  bench,"  said  Horace,  suddenly,  "when  I 
asked  my  destiny  at  your  hands.  I  have  often 
thought,  of  late,  that  I  asked  it  amiss."  He  spoke 
rapidly,  as  if  there  was  something  he  wished  to 
say,  and  a  weight  he  wished  to  thrust  off  his 
heart. 

**  Amiss,  Horace  1  Was  any  life  happier  than 
yours !  The  sorrow  that  has  darkened  it  was  not 
a  part  of  the  destiny  you  asked  from  me."  - 

**  But  now,  now,  Maigaret,**"  he  cried  impa- 
tiently. 

**  And  now,  Horace,  you  have  a  life  of  duty." 

**  Margaret,  Margaret,  give  me  yo\iT  strength ! 
This  gray  life  of  mine  terrifies  me.  It  is  death  I 
live  in,  not  life." 

**  Learn  strength,  then,  by  your  sorrow,."  she 
whispered.  **  Be  content  to  suiiSer  in  the  present 
for  the  gain  and  good  of  the  future.  Learn  th^t 
life  is  striving,  not  happiness ;  that  love  means 
nobleness,  not  pleasure.  When  you  have  learnt 
this  well  enpugh  to  act  it,  you  have  extracted 
the  elixir  from  the  poison." 

As  she  spoke,  a  heavy  cloud  wandering  up 
from  the  east,  passed  over  the  moon,  and  threw 
them  all  into  the  shadow. 

Margaret  turned  to  Horace.  ♦*  To-monow,  my 
dear  brother,"  she  said,  smiling,  **the  shadow  of 
the  moonlight  will  have  passed  away,  and  we 
shall  be  in  the  full  light  of  heaven.  The  present, 
Horace,  with  its  darkness  and  its  silence  will 
lead  us  into  a  blessed  future  if  we  have  but  faith 
and  hope  in  ourselves,  and  in  each  other.  Let 
us  go ;  I  have  long  learnt  to  suffer ;  you  are  only 
beginning.  Lean  on  me,  then,  and  I  will  help 
you ;  for  the  task  of  self-denial  and  self-suppres- 
sion is  hard  when  learnt  alone  and  in  silence." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  clasped  his,  and  carried 
it  to  her  lips,  affectionately  ana  reverently,  adding 
gently — **  A  sister^s  arm  is  a  safe  guide,  Horace. 
Lean  on  it  never  so  hardly;  it  will  bear  your 
weight,  and  will  neither  fail  nor  misdirect  you." 

*<  Sister,"  sobbed  (he  artist,  <*  blessed  though 
that  name  may  be,  one  must  walk  over  the  graves 


of  hope  and  love  to  reach  it ;  i^y  feet  nfatme^ 
Margaret — I  can  not !" 

**  We  will  walk  together,  Horace,  and  I  will 
sho^you  the  graves  which  I  have  strewn  befaire 
me.    Come !" 


THE  KIND  OF  PREACHING  THAT  DOES 
GOOD  TO  THE  POOR. 

JAMES  FIELDING  was  the  son  of  a  pottcsr, 
and  bred  up  to  his  father's  trade.     He  mar- 
ried young — long  before  he  could  keep  a  wife 

and  with  both  his  parents'  consent,  or  rather  witli 
their  forgiveness,  as  they  oonld  not  help  them- 
selves. For,  as  they  ssld,  it  war  very  natural, 
an*  he  might  ha'  done  worse :  Hwar,  to  be  suir, 
the  first  time,-  an'  belike  he  wouUn't  do  it  agen. 
And  so  they  cordially  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
pledged  the  pretty  bride  in  a  flagon  of  old  Bur- 
ton, and  were  both  present  at  the  first  child's 
christening.  But  the  cholera  came  soon  after- 
ward, and  took  off  the  old  man  and  his  wife. 
This  was  the  opening*scene  of  James  Fielding's 
sufferings — ^want — ^pestilence — and  death.  His 
wife  and  himself  were  soon  afterward  both  seixcd 
with  the  disorder,  and,  though  they  recovered 
slowly,  it  was  only  to  find  their  lather  and  mo- 
ther, and  first-bom  child,  removed  from  their 
once  comfortable  home  to  the  churchyard,  and 
they  themselves  with  feeble  bodies  and  Accumu- 
lated debts,  which  had  run  on  wildly  during  sick- 
ness. First,  James  was  put  into  jail  for  the  doc- 
tor's bill,  and  then  the  landlord  distrained  for 
rent,  and  turned  them  on  the  world;  and  so 
they  were  ruined. 

To  be  in  prison,  never  serves  a  man ;  he  get« 
a  habit  of  shifting  and  shufliing,  and  leaning,  and 
talking,  and  idling;  he  has  the  short  band-in- 
the-pocket  walk,  and  the  hang-down  look  of  a 
jail  companion ;  he  is  never  a  man  again.  James 
Fielding  came  out  of  Stafford  jail  a  changed 
character :  more  clever  and  less  capable  of  worit 
— daintier,  but  not  so  refined — prouder,  but  not 
more  honorable ;  the  edge  was  taken  firom  the 
mind  and  given  to  the  appetites;  nevertheless, 
he  was  a  fond  father,  for  he  shortly  became  one 
again,  and  a  loving  husband  to  a  wife  who  dosted 
on  him.  But  a  thoroughly  fiillei^  man  seldom 
rights  himself,  and  bankruptcy  is  a  break-up  for 
life  in  the  constitution  of  successful  industiy. 
James  Fielding  labored,  but  bis  toil  was  thrift- 
less ;  he  found  friends,  but,  one  way  or  other, 
he  let  in  every  body  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  By  degrees,  he  got,  as  was  natural, 
a  very  bad  character,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  under  such  circumstances,  without  altogether 
deserving  it.  He  was  an  unfortunate,  bii^  not 
an  evil  man ;  and  we  all  know  how  falling  bodies 
quicken  in  their  descent. 

Still,  he  was  a  man  bom  to  suffer,  and  to  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Men  of  all 
countries,  stations,  and  fortunes,  labor — ^from  the 
serf  to  the  lord — and  Fielding's  destiny  was  only 
that  of  his  sex.  But  the  gentle,  pretty  giri, 
whom  he  had  taken  from  her  father's  home  to 
comfort  and  cherish,  to  keep  his  fireside  clean, 
and  to  nurse  his  little  ones  around  him — ^her  kit 
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warn  not  cftlit  by  God  for  labor,  for  Coil  and  moil, 
and  anguish ;  yet  who  can  tell  what  arrowa  of 
grief  piereed  that  woman*s  heart  during  her  twelve 
jean  apprenticeahip  to  wifohood !  Who  sludl 
(kneribe  the  miwonianly  tnberiea,  alas,  too  com- 
mon in  England !  of  her  daily  alufta  and  strug- 
gles, her  pigmy  gaunt  looks,  her  thread-bare 
clothes  insnffieient  to  protect  her  from  the  win- 
terwaather,  her  hard  day^labor,  her  sharp  endnr- 
«n60  of  her  thUdren's  hunger,  and  forgetfuhiess 
•f  her  own :  her  tong,  sad  catalogue  of  distresses, 
compaired  with  which  tho  pains  of  childbirth,  and 
eren  the  death  of  the  child  at  the  breast,  are  no- 
thing, being  ^eminiite  suflforings. 

This  poor  woe-begone  mother  stood  before  good 
evrate  Godfrey,  one  of  a  noiieless  way&ring  body 
of  Christkn  men  who  make  little  stir  beyond  their 
own  parish,  btit  are  there  constantly  felt  and 
heard  of;  ths  true  disciples  of  the  Father  of  the 
poor,  the  worid*s  first  teacher  of  quiet  charity. 

**  He  be  goin*  fast,  indeed  he  be,"  said  Mary 
Fielding,  speaking  of  the  potter,  who  had  been 
down  some  weeks  in  a  Itfw  fever.  <*  Tis  hatrd  to 
lose  the  father  of  one's  children.  I  could  ha* 
borne  any  stn^e  but  thisn.  Every  where  is  a 
churchyard  now — the  life  is  dug  out  o*  me.*' 

**Do  not  murmur,  but  think  of  the  past.  I 
Fsmember  christening  some  oCihose  children, 
when  he  and  you  were  full  of  health  and  joy. 
In  this  journey  of  life,  Mary,  th^re  is  no  hill 
without' its  hollow.  Your  neighbor  Susan  Jack- 
son will  not  hare  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  husband, 
for  she  has  never  knewn  the  love  and  protection 
of  one;  and  when  she  goes,  she  wiU  not  leave 
orphans  to  grieve  for  her.  But,  for  all  that,  Susan 
is  very  lonely  and  destitute,  and  says  nobody 
cares  for  her.'* 

^'^  May  bap;  but  Susan  Jackson  ean*t  be  sorry 
for  what* she  never  had;  and  poor  folk  didn't 
ought  to  be  foncifUl.  'Tis  me,  sir,  partin*  wi' 
my  husband,  that  should  ^t.** 

"  But  you  should  remember,  Mary^  that  when 
James  and  you  were  married,  it  was  on  the  con- 
dition yeu  were  to  part  one  day.  We  must  not 
forget  the  ninety-nine  favors  because  the  hun- 
dredth is  not  granted.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away.** 

**  Oh,  sur,  'tis  beautifol  to  hear  ye  talk ;  you 
alway  say  summut  so  eorafortin*,  feelin*,  an'  sen- 
sible Kke.  One  is  ashamed  to  grumble  afore  you, 
His  so  selfish  and  ill-natured.*' 

"  But  how  are  the  little  ones,  Mary  1" 

**  I  can't  say  much  for  '^m,  sir— they  be  but 
poorly." 

"'They  have  had  some  food  t(vd^,  I  hopel" 

"  'Tis  early  yet,  sir."  It  was.  past  mid-day. 
•»  But  indeed  they  hante  well." 

"  Did  they  eat  any  thing  last  night  before  lying 
down!" 

"  Baby  had  a  sup  o'  gruel  out  o'  James's  cup, 
but  Billy  an'  Jacky,  an'  the  t'odier  ent  bad  no- 
ting." 

"And  you  1" 

"Oh,  sir,  God  be  praised,  I  am  used  to  it. 
Ten  years  is  a  long  'pirentisage.  'Tis  surprisin' 
how  the  Amine  feeds  itself.  An'  then,  the  diil- 
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dem's  cries,  an'  him  a  dyin*,  drives  the  thought 
away^  ^m  me.  I  ant  got  the  hard  stomach  o* 
hunger,  sir ;  *tis  unfeelin'  in  a  mother." 

No  wonder  she  did  not  fisel  the  gnawings  of 
want ;  she  had  passed  her  being  into  other  ex- 
istences ;  she  had  lost  her  identity  in  the  wife 
and  the  mother. 

"  Well,  weU,  we  must  do  something  for  the 
children,  Maiy." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  did  lia  come  for  that.  What  X 
wants  is  worii.  You  ha*  eomed  atween  us  an' 
death  many's  a  time.  But  indeed,  what  I  am 
here  for,  is,  afore  Jeamee  goes  I  wish  he  could 
see  you,  sir,  an'  talk  wi*  you  a  bit.  HSs  mind  be 
strange  an'  uncomfortable  like,  about  religi<m." 

"  I  thought  him  a  believer,  Maiy." 

"Mayh^  he  be;  but  men  tell  their  wives 
what,  if  they  could,  they  would  hide  from  God, 
an'  I  ha'  heerd  him  say  awful  things ;  he  war 
always  so  courageous  lik(B.  Howsomdever,  his 
hour  be  come,  an'  he  ha'  losed  his  darin,  an'  be- 
lieves jist  like  a  chfld.  I  thought  if  he  could 
on'y  see  you,  sb.*' 

Mr.  Godfrey  rang  the  bell.  An  aged,  but  nota- 
ble servant  woman  came. 

"Martha,  bring  Mrs.  Fielding  a  little  warm 
bread  and  milk." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  sir!  •»  only  ray  way,  what 
you  see  in  my  ftce ;  I  war  alway'  palish  like- 
leastways  this  many- a  day." 

Martha,  who  had  promptly  obeyed  her  master,, 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  vrith  a  basin. 

"There,  take  that  gently,  Mary ;  it  will  warm 
you.** 

"  WiU  yon  forgive  me,  sir  1  Indeed  I  can  not. 
It  *ud  choke  me.  The  child'en— ihe  poor  hungry 
chiW'en,  sir !" 

"They  shall  be  thought  of."  Mr.  Godfin^ 
left  the  room,  returning  shortly  after  with  his 
long  snrtout  buttoned  closely  up,  and  a  small 
parcel  in  his  hand. 

"This  contains  a  baf,  Mary — and  something 
else — ^you  knowt^hat  to  do  with  it.  Let  me  have 
the  ticket  when  I  caU,  which  will  be  ih  the  course 
of  the  evening.  Leave  me  now." 
.  The  comforted  mother  looked  on  Heaven's  min- 
ister and  then  up  to  heaven,  and  passed  noise- 
lessly through  the  small  door,  witb  foith,  hope, 
and  maternal  love — the  Uiree  strongest  pulses  of 
the  heart — to  suf^port  her.  She  had  had  the  only 
full  and  perfect  lesson  of  religions-charity.  But 
she  -did  not  know,  until  she  got  to  the  pawnshop, 
that  the  poor  curate  had  taken  his  only  waistcoat 
firom  his  back  to  feed  her  diildnn.  Then,  indeed,  . 
the  tide  of  religion  came  strong  upon  her.  So 
true  it  is,  that  one  act  of  kindness  is  worth  a 
volume  of  sermons  in  converting  people.  The 
curate's  vest  was  a  baptismal  robe  to  the  unre- 
generated  spirit  of  Mary  Fielding,  the  freethink- 
ing  potters  wife. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  middle  of  June 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  passed  along  to  the  potter's 
cottage.  There  had  been  some  smart  refreshing 
khowers  during  the  day,  and  the  grass  was  health- 
ily green,  and  the'  flowers  were  vigorous  and 
balmy,  and  here  and  thmre  was  the  reftlesA  un-     j 
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easy  cMrp,  in  the  tree  or  hedge,  of  the  young 
bird  in  ite  nest.  The  sheep  were  settling  down 
for  the  night  in  the  meadows ;  and  the  cows,  after 
milking,  were  scattered  over  the  distant  pastur- 
ages. At  intervals  there  was  an  unyoked  horse 
exulting  in  abundance  and  £reedom.  The  poor 
saluted  Mr.  Godfrey  as  he  passed,  dkid  the  rich 
cordially  greeted  him,  for  he  waa  universally  be- 
loved. 

"  All  God*s  works  are  beautiful  and  happy," 
said  he  to  himself,  as  he  wound  among  the  green 
lanes,  and  gazed  upon  the  broad  benignant  sky. 
**  Man  alone  makes  the  world  miserable.  I  can 
not  think  the  design  of  Providence  was  to  make 
the  chief  of  a  joyous  creation  wretched ;  there 
must  be  some  key  to  human  felicity.  The  de- 
parting sun  shines  on  these  dingy  cottages,  and 
the  few  straggling  flowers  Uoom  cheerfiiUy,  and 
cast  their  sweetness  abroad  on  the  air.  Outside 
is  God's  work ;  within,  is  man's." 

And  the  curate  entered  the  cabin  of  James 
Fielding,  the  potter. 

There  had  evidently  been  preparations  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  clay  floor  was  newly  sprinkled 
and  swept,  and  the  few  articles  of  crockeiy  and 
china,  nearly  all  misshapen,  or  otherwise  defect- 
ive, were  as  clean  as  the  pebbles  in  a  river.  The 
children's  iaces,  hands,  and  feet — for  they  had  no 
shoes — ^were  all  (Vesh  froi;i  the  washing-basin, 
and  their  hair  was  sleekly  combed  across  their 
foreheads.  There  was  evident  poverty,  but  an 
equally  evident  wish  to  conceal  it.  Not  a  vestige 
of  furniture  or  ornament  was  in  the  room,  beyond 
the  few  articles  of  earthenware  mentioned ;  all 
the  rest,  to  the  three-legged  stool  for  the  baby, 
had  either  been  sold  or  burned  for  fuel.  There 
were  three  or  four  hassocks  of  hay  for  seats,  but 
these  too  had  been  preyed  on  for  fuel,  and  ran 
out  at  the  sides ;  and  there  were  ^ome  layers  of 
chipped,  dried-up  straw,  as  a  bed,  in  the  comer. 
On  this  was  stretched  the  dying  man.  The  eld- 
est boy  ran  to  borrow  a  chair  as  Mr.  Godfrey 
entered,  and  the  thrifty  housewife  had  just  drawn 
the  old  rags  from  the  three  lower  panes  6f  th^ 
glassless  and  only  window  in  the  hovel,  to  let  the 
sun  and  air  in.  This  was  the  abode  of  aa  En- 
glishman in  the  heart  of  En^and. 

The  patient  had  been  propped  up  somewhat  on 
his  straw,  and  a  neighbor  had  shaved  him  and 
lent  him  a  shirt,  which,  though  old,  was  clean. 
So,  what  with  well- washed  skin  and  combed  hair, 
and  a  cup  of  refreshing  tea,  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  curate's  visit  in  something  of  a  decent 
and  Christian  manner.  One  of  the  boys  was  in, 
or  rather  on,  the  bed — for  there  was  no  covering 
-^from  sheer  nakedness.  He  partly  nestled  in 
the  straw,  and  was  partly  concealed  by  the  rags 
taken  from  the  window ;  he  was  contented  and 
happy,  for  he  had  had  the  blessing  of  a  full  meal : 
a  rarity  in  the  hut  of  the  dying  potter. 

The  curate  look  (he  chair  borrowed  for  him, 
placed  it  by  the  bedside,  and  leaned  toward  the 
sick  man. 

"  Well,  James,  hew  do  you  feel  now  V 

"  Better,  sir,  thank  you;  but  still  weakly.  God 
win  bless  you  for  what  you  ha'  done.   'Tis  mony 


a  long  day  sin'  I  could  prove  my  gratitude  to  any 
body." 

**  Never  mind  that.  The  Searcher  of  all  heaits 
knows  your  intentions,  James." 

*«  Ye»— true !  But  d'ye  think  God  hoed*  a 
poor  critter  like  me  1" 

*«  Undoubtedly.    Our  Father." 

•<Ah!  Good— good.  But  I  never  Ibond  a 
true  friend  but  Him  and  yourself,  sir-^-they  all 
forsook  and  misbelied  mei  I  never  was  ajs  bad 
as  people  made  me;  He  knows  that,  and  Ike 
children.     One's  hearth  is  a  fair  assize." 

^*  True,  a  fond  husband  and  a  kind  &lher  can 
not  be  a  veiy  bad  man.  I  never  believed  you  ill* 
disposed,  Fielding." 

*'No,  bless  thee  for  it,  and  He  will  bless  thee. 
Ye  ha'  made  me  a  Christian ;  the  ways  o'  the 
world  made  me  an  infidel  long  ago.  A  man  kind- 
ly treated,  feels  hke  a  Christian,  sir." 

**  But  we  must  give  up  resentments  now.  I 
see  by  your  countenance  you  will  soon  meet  your 
God.  Prepare,  Fielding,  for  that  great  judgment " 

**  Yes,  I  know  it  will  come  soon,  an'  that  ha* 
changed  me.  But,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  aweary  of 
the  world.  If  it  war  not  for  her  and  the  children, 
I  had  gone  years  back." 

**  The  Christian  religion  always  supposes  pov- 
erty and  suflering,  James.  Were  all  the  world 
sinless  and  happy,  the  Atonement  had  been  use- 
less." 

'*  I  can  well  believe  thisn  o'  thee,  sir.  If  yer 
wer  dumb  an'  blind,  yer  ban'  would  preach ;  tis 
the  on'y  sarmint  as  goes  home  to  a  hungry  man. 
Fine  words  be  o'  small  account  But  when  a  rich 
parson,  or  a  bishop,  or  such,  as  never  gives,  an' 
never  sufiers,  tells  starvin  poor/ellows  like  ma  to 
bear  their  crosses,  as  the  only  road  to  heaven,  it 
looks  like  humbug,  sir.  If  heaven  i^  to  be  won 
by  poverty — sartintly  nothing  is  so  easy  for  *ein  as 
to  give  all  they  ha'  more  than  enow,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  an*  comfort  the  afflicted." 

**  Ah,  James,  this  is  bad  grace  in  a  dying  man. 
It  is  enough  for  every  one  to  look  to  himsdf ;  to 
bear  his  own  burden,  and  to  know  that  in  the 
midst  of  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  sufiering,  he  can 
have  recourse  to  One  who  knew  them  all  on 
earth.     This,  surely,  is  fair  comfort." 

**  It  be,  sir.  'Tis  at  the  point  I  am  at  now,  a 
man  feels  he  mu4t  believe  in  some  religion,  an' 
there  is  none  ao  nat'ral  like  as  our  own.  A  dyin' 
man  is  not  a  doubter.  I  wish  I  ha'  been  o'  this 
way  o*  thinkin'  long  ago — 'twould  ha'  made  me 
content — an'  a  contented  man  is  a  regular  man, 
an'  a  regular  man  is  a  toilsome  man,  an'  a  toil- 
some man  is  a  thriving  man  ;  but  when  one  be- 
gins in  grumblin'  one  ends  wi'  sorrow.  Mary 
dear,  gi'  me  a  drink.     I  feel  Cuntish.^' 

The  curate  took  the  teapot  from  the  yearning  - 
and  attentive  wife's  hand,  and  the  fevered  patient, 
from  the  broken  spout  held  to  his  mouth,  drauaed 
the  vessel  greedily,  till  the  few  leaves  at  the 
strainer  whizzed  with  their  dryness.  As  he  drAnk, 
Godfrey  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  coun- 
tenance. <* This  man,"  said  he  to  himself,  "was 
formed  for  a  lofty  destiny,  but  with  him  ignontiee 
has  marred  nature.  When  will  man  vin^cate  the 
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purposes  of  God  to  his  fellows  1  When  will  En- 
gland provide  education  for  all  her  people  1"  As 
these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  thi^ugh  the  pastor's 
mind,  the  sick  man  spoke  with  a  fainter  voice,  but 
with  renewed  energy :  ** '  The  spirit  war  willing, 
but  the  flesh  war  weak.*  Well,  sir,  I  know  I  am 
a  dyin\  I  war  never  a  coward,  but  I  does  fear 
death.  Tis  like  a  goin*  over  a  common  one  don't 
know,  on  a  dark  night — there  be  none  about  you 
but  sperits.*' 

'*  Keep  your  eyes  steadily  on  your  guiding  star, 
James.     That  light  sufficcth." 

'*  I  believe,  sir.  O  Lord,  help  my  unbelief.'* 
'*  Thank  Heaven  for  those  words,"  said  the 
curate ;  '*  and  now,  Fielding,  since  you  are  in  this 
good  iirame  of  mind,  I  must  tell  you  one  thing 
Uiat  will  lighted  your  last  momenta..  Old  Mrs. 
Williams  is  getting  too  aged  for  the  parish  school, 
and  as  she  is  to  retire  on  a  small  pension,  I  have 
secured  the  post  for  Mary.  I  know  she  will  fill 
it  well.  This  will  keep  the  welf  from  the  door, 
and  I  will  look  to  the  little  ones.  So  you  sde 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  you  expected.  You  will 
leave  those  dear  to  you  pretty  middling  off,  and 
they  will  remain,  under  Providence,  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  themselves  and  to  their  country." 

'« Thank  God,  thank  God !  My  soul  is  at 
peace  now.  She  is  provided  for,  and  they,  too. 
Read  to  me,  sir,  please ;  'twill  rouse  me  up — I 
feel  drowsyish." 

The  curate  opened  his  pocket  Bible,  and  in  a 
sweet  low  voice  read  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  of  John.  As  he  proceeded,  the  little 
boy  peeped  up  from  his  straw,  and  suck^  in  the 
words.  The  sick  man  opened  his  stiffening  lids 
from  time  to  time,  and  murmured  a  prayer  from 
unparted,  motionless  lips,  which  sounded  strange 
and  unearthly  in  the  small  chamber.  The  pale 
wife,  with  her  infant  daughter  in  her  lap,  wept 
silently ;  and  the  little  boy,  Jemmy,  was  seated 
on  one  of  the  worn-out  hassocks,  holding  the  can- 
dle, which  was  stuck  in  a  bottle,  for  the  good  pas- 
tor, as  he  read.  The  other  boy  was  gone  of  an 
errand  for  a  neighbor.  Night  had  set  in,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  fanned  the  chamber  through  the 
open  door  i^id  paneless  window.  People  glided 
cautiously  by,  from  time  to  time,  urged  by  pity  or 
curiosity. 

After  about  an  hour's  stillness,  the  sick  man 
stirred,  then  tried  to  sigh,  but  the  groan  died 
within  him,  and  for  a  time  he  whispered ;  but  no- 
body knew  what  he  said.  At  length,  afler  the 
curate  had  applied  a  few  drops  of  moisture  from 
an  orange  to  his  lips,  he  spoke  audibly. 

<*  I  was  dreaming,  Mary,  as  we  war  happy  with 
God.  The  children  had  enow  to  eat ;  they  give 
me  my  good  name  back  agen ;  an'  we  were  all 
very  happy."  Afler  a  paus?,  and  much  internal 
muttering,  he  resumed  with  a  perceptible  spirit  of 
energy,  although  his  spent  powers  made  him 
scarcely  audible.  *'  Oh,  Mr.  Godfrey,  if  more 
would,  like  thee,  on'y  come  and  see  the  poor,  an 
what  they  suffers !  Tell  the  lads,  sir,  to  wait  a 
bit — but  to  struggle  on,  for  there  is  hope  for  the 
working  man.  An'  bid  the  rich  folk  consider  the 
laborer,  an'  the  parsons  to  be  all  like  thee,  an' 


England  will  be  right.  Mary,  a  drink,  dear :  the 
heart  is  as  dry  as  a  cinder  within  me." 

His  wife  brought  him  a  little  C9ld  water,  into 
which  the  curate  squeezed  some  orange  juice. 

*'  Mary  !  To  our  Father  I  commit  thee,  girl, 
when  I  am  gone.  I  am  dead  afore  I  am  dead, 
leaving  my  Mary.  Kiss  my  forehead,  girl.  God 
bless  thee !  Comfort  these  little  children,  God  ! 
they  be  orphans  now." 

And  he  prayed  inwardly.  In  that  hour  he  had 
no  succor  but  prayer,  and  the  remembrance  of 
any  good  he  had  done  in  his  life.  The  baby  was 
Crying  on  its  mother's  breast,  and  the  candle 
trembled  in  the  han^s  of  the  weeping  boy  who 
still  held  it.  The  wife  was  stiU  and  pale ;  her 
heart  was  being  rifted  from  her.  The  curate  had 
bent  his  knee  in  prayer,  and  comforted  the  dying 
and  the  desolate. 
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AH !  how  beautiful  were  the  young  girls  of  my 
youthful  days.  Perhaps  it  might  be  from 
the  style  of  dress,  which  I  shall  always  think 
was  piquante  and  elegant,  notwithstanding  that 
little  Mary  looks  at  a  print  of  the  Lady*s  Maga- 
zine for  1777  with  grimaces  and  exclamations  of 
"  What  frights  !"  What  is  there  in  the  freedom 
and  ease  of  the  modem  belle  to  compare  with  the 
rich  petticoat,  the  looped  robe,  the  flowing  sacquc, 
the  jaunty  lace  kerchief,  half  revealing,  half  hid- 
ing, the  snowy  neck,  or  the  rich  ruffles,  showing 
off  the  rounded  arms  1  Even  in  the  tedious  head- 
dress and  the  elaborate  coiffure,  there  was  a  dig- 
nity and  majesty  of  beauty  quite  unknown  in  the 
present  day.  Then  grandmothers  dressed  like 
grandmothers,  and  did  not  ape  their  juveniles ; 
then  class  had  some  distinction.  All  were  not 
confused  in  heaps  of  cheap  and  gaudy  finery. 
Every  thing  in  female  attire  was  good  and  dur- 
able, lasting  out  sometimes  the  life  of  the  wearer, 
but  always  appropriate  to  her  age,  station,  and 
appearance.  And  also  with  regard  to  female 
names,  there  were  many  pretty  simple  appella- 
tions, quite  unknown  to  us  in  our  time.  The 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Sum- 
merdown  had  one  of  these  quaint,  pretty  names 
— Amber  ! — and  what  a  lovely  creature  she  was ! 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  on  the  occasion 
of  her  coming  to  our  establishment  to  choose  a 
court-dress  for  her  approaching  presentation. 
Sh6  had  then  just  attained  her  eighteenth  year, 
and  was  a  great  heiress;  for  though  the  Sunv 
merdown  family  were  never  rich,  au^  not  likely 
to  be  then,  the  marquis  being  lately  deceased, 
and  having  left  no  son  to  inherit  his  honors ;  yet 
a  maternal  uncle,  who  had  been  resident  in  India, 
and  had  amassed  one  of  those  fortunes  which 
seem  now  all  but  fabulous,  had  left  this  vast 
wealth  to  the  young  lady,  Amber  Mayne.  On 
the  occasion  I  speak  of,  her  slight  figure  was  hid- 
den by  the  marchioness,  a  lady  of  much  presence, 
and  who  was  haughty  and  pompous ;  and,  indeed, 
I  knew  not  that  any  one  was  with  my  Lady  Sum- 
merdown,  till,  on  her  ladyslup  desiring,  in  a 
haughty  voice,  to  see  some  rosercolor  paduasoys, 
one  of  the  sweetest  voices  I  ever  heud  said,  as 
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if  it  issued  from  my  lady's  crimson  sacque,  "Let 
it  be  blue,  dear  madam,  if  you  please/'  **  No, 
Amber,*'  said  my  lady,  **I  have  made  up  my 
mind ;  it  must  be  coUur-dc-rosey  «*  Just  what 
you  have  looked  on,  my  honored  mamma,  all 
your  life." 

You  must  please  to  remember  that  in  my  day, 
and  Lady  Amber^s,  phraseology  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent to  the  careless  talk  now  in  rogue.  Young 
persons  then  were  deferential  to  their  seniors, 
and  parents  were  only  to  be  approached  and 
spoken  to  with  great  reverence  and  homage.  I 
doubt  sometimes,  though,  if  this  enforced  state 
and  servility  did  not  produce  a  disposition  to  tyr- 
annize, where  tyranny  could  be  indulged,  ^d 
perhaps  this  was  the  case  with  Lady  Amber,  who 
mingled  with  her  reverence  toward  her  toother  a 
sweet  playfulness  truly  charming,  but  who  ad- 
dressed a  young  gentleman  who  accompanied 
them  in  a  strikingly  different  tone.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  young  men  I  ever  beheld. 
Ah !  I  ^o  not  see  many  such  now.  Such  a  mix- 
ture of  humility  and  spirit,  of  intelligence  and 
modesty.  He  might  have  been  about  siz-and- 
twenty  years  old ;  and  his  sober  attire,  as  well 
as  the  way  in  which  the  marchioness  addressed 
him,  spoke  his  condition  plainly  enough.  He 
was  the  domestic  chaplain.  Great  families  usu- 
ally had  these  appendages  then,  and  sometunes, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  were  but  a  disgtace  to 
their  patrons  and  their  cloth.  But  this  young* 
man  looked  rather  as  if  he  were  semi-divine  than 
imbued  with  the  usual  feults  of  his  cl^s,  which 
were  commonly  time-serving  and  hypocrisy,  vices 
of  the  meanest.  He  differed  from  the  lovely 
young  Iftdy*  I  believe,  about  some  trifle  of  taste, 
and  she  spoke  to  him  with  such  disdain.  He  had 
a  kind  of  hectic  flush  in  his  face,  which  deepened 
as  &he  ^oke  to  him.  He  only  looked  at  her  in 
reply;  but  such  a  look !  Gogd  heaven!  it  might 
have  melted  a  stone.  Iwas  just  handing  her 
some  tiffany  to  choose  from,  and  the  tears  fell  hot 
and  fast  frpm  her  eyes,  on  my  hand.  I  knew  too 
well  to  notice  her  distress ;  but  thought  I,  *'Here 
is  more  than  meets  the  sight." 

When  they  were  ready  to  depart,  he  was  about 
to  lead  my  Lady  Summerdown  to  her  coach,  when 
Lady  Amber,  who  had  dried  her  tears,  and  whose 
eyes  looked  as  bright  as  if  they  had  never  been 
dimmed  with  one,  sprang  to  his  side. 

**  And  won*t  you  take  me  with  you,  Mr.  Ar- 
den!"  said  she. 

He  merely  bowed  low,  and  offered  her  his 
other  hand,  for  it  was  not  the  ^Lshion  then  to 
take  arms. 

**  Of  course,  child,  he  wiU,"  said  iny  lady, 
haughtily. 

And  as  they  went  down  the  stairs  I  heard  Lady 
Amber  teazing  and  rallying  him  unmercifully.  I 
watched  them  into  the  coach.  Ah  me!  they 
both,  after  that  slight  storm,  looked  radiantly 
happy.  We  thought  what  a  pair  they  would 
have  made  if  fortune  had  matched  them  as  well 
as  nature,  for  his  auburn  hair,  fair  skin,  and  ele- 
gant appearance,  harmonized  Well  with  her  clear 
brunette  complexion,  tinted  with  a  bright  color. 


her  large,  glowing  black  eyes,  and  sweet,  &s€i> 

nating  vivacity  ofmanner What  followed 

I  shaU  tell,  not  as  I  learned  it,  which  was  by  bit* 
and  scraps  afterward,  from  the  marchioness  and 
Lady  Amber's  own  women,  and  Mrs.  Crumb,  the 
housekeeper,  but  as  if  it  had  all  ocdurred  beneath 
my  own  notice.  After  all,  perhaps,  if  my  readers, 
whoever  they  may  be,  expect  mueh  of  ir  mtary, 
they  may  feel  disappointed ;  for  however  I  may 
have  felt  it  at  the  time,  yet  when  I  come  to  write 
I  feel  much  like  Corporal  Trim,  in  ^r.  Sterne** 
affecting  book,  when  he  says,  "  Stoiy ,  God  blea* 
your  honot,  I  have  none  to  tell." 

By  the  will  of  her  uncle,  Lady  Amber  came 
of  age  at  eighteen,  and  into  possession  of  her 
great  wealth ;  at  which  period  her  noble  fiitber, 
the  marquis,  had  been  deceased  a  year.  She  had 
always  been  her  mother^s  fiivorite,  and  Lady  Sum- 
merdown, who  was  the  mother  of  five  daughters, 
and  had  married  four  of  them  into  noble  fanulies, 
looked  forward  toward  achieving  the  highest  con- 
sequence by 'means  of  her  youngest  daughter*s 
wealth  and  beauty.  But  before  this  Lady  Amber 
had  formed  wishes  of  her  own  totally  at  variance 
with  her  mother's  previsions. 

Herbert  Arden  had  lived  in  the  noble  family 
of  Summerdown  some  years.  He  had  been  tutor 
to  the  only  son  of  that  house,  who  died,  and  who 
h^  been  very  fend  of  him.  At  his  son*8  dying 
request,  the  late  marquis  had  nominated  him  the 
chaplain  to  his  household,  though,  I  believe,  be 
had  a  sort  of  disUke  to  the  admission  of  sucb  a 
functionary.  Yet  Mr.  Arden's  exemplary  con* 
duct,  his  freedom  from  place-hunting,  and  his 
gentle  piety,  had  much  commended  him  to  my 
lord,  who  was,  I  have  heard,  a  very  worthy  no- 
bleman. As  a  girl,  Lady  Amber  had  studied 
with  Herbert  Arden.  She  knew  the  deep  storee 
of  learning  which,  never  vauntingly  displayed, 
yet  existed  in  him,  and  obtained  from  the  noble 
yoilng  lady  profound  admiration.  She  had  an 
innate  tldrst  for  the  well  of  knowledge  herself 
and  had  quaffed  pretty  deeply,  when  she  found 
she  had  not  merely  learned  to  admire  her  teacher, 
but  to  love  him  also.  It  was  the  old,  old  story 
over  again — the  philosopher  and  his  pupil — but 
on  one  side  in  this  case,  pride  had  a  deeper  root 
than  love ;  and  Lady  Amber's  pride  wifcs  of  this 
persuasion,  that  although  Herbert  Arden's  family 
(albeit  a  reduced  one)  was  of  as  good  bibod  as 
her  own,  her  brother's  tutor  was  yet  no  match 
for  her. 

At  that  early  time  she  was  poor,  and,  for  a 
marquis's  daughter,  well-nigh  portionless;  but 
when  the  tide  of  Indian  wealth  rolled  in  at  her 
feet;  I  am  told  that  her  woman  heard  her  exclaim 
in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber,  "  Now  true  love 
shall  triumph ;"  as  if  true  love  ever  triumphed. 
It  is  too  submissive,  too  fond  of  sacriflcing,  to 
dream  of  triumph.  From  the  time,  then,  that 
she  became  her  own  mistress  did  Lady  Amber 
torture  and  'goad  the  heart  which  her  woman's 
instinct  truly  told  her  wooed  her  for  herself 
alone. 

Perhaps  secret  lovers  were  never  more  cruelly 
circumstanced  than  Lady  Amber  Mayne  and  Mr. 
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Arden.  He  dared  not  avow  his  love  because  of 
her  Itigh  station  and  wealth ;  she  dared  not 'own 
hers,  Decause  a  woman  would  rather  let  her  own 
heart  eat  itself  away  by  sorrow  and  regret  than 
she  would  seek  in  words  to  know  the  extent  of 
her  lover^s  affection.  But  she  had  unluckily  a 
most  contrary  spirit :  at  one  time  she  would  have 
given  her  whole  wealth  if  he  would  but  have  ac- 
knowledged his  regard ;  at  another,  if  she  but 
fancied  she  perceived  the  smallest  indication  of  it, 
she  would  so  lower  him  to  the  earth  by  her  con- 
tempt and  amazed  disdain,  that  she  too  often 
raised  in  that  deep^ feeling  heart  a  storm  of  pas- 
sionate self-reproach.  Oh  •  the  spirit  of  a  co- 
quette. Oh!  the  galling  existence  of  one  de- 
pendent on  a  patron^s  bounty. 

It  was  zibout  this  time  that  she  contrived  to  do 
deliberately  the  most  cruel  thing — cruel,  consid- 
ing  her  subsequent  determination.  Among  the 
things  which  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montague 
brought  from  the  East  was  the  system  of  the 
language  of  dowers.  Lady  Amber  insisted  on 
Mr.  Arden's  studying  these  floral  telegraphs,  and 
imparting  the  knowledge  to  her.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he,  seeing  the  danger,  and  aware  of  her  way- 
ward disposition,  rented  this  wish.  All  the  ar- 
tillery of  her  fascinations,  her  charms,  her  varied 
caprices,  were  brought  to  bear  on  this  scheme, 
by  which  she  thought  she  might  convey  her  mind 
without  compromising  her  feininino  dignity.  At 
length  the  marchioness's  aid  was  enlisted,  and 
Mr.  Arden,  against  his  better  judgment,  complied, 
perhaps,  pleased  to  do  so  iil  spite  of  himself.  She 
was  no  sooner  perfected  in  this  art,  fitter  I  think 
for  the  intriguing  East  than  our  own  soil,  than 
she  took  an  opportunity  one  day — company  being 
present — to  gather  from  the  conservatory  exactly 
those  blooms  which  convey  to  a  lover  his  mis- 
tresses affection,  and  carelessly  presented  them 
to  the  young  chaplain,  with  '*  HcrCi  Mr.  Arden, 
accept  this  for  your  dinner  nosegay."  To  the 
rest,  these  flowers  were  sealed  books,  but  to  him 
— ^he  flushed  with  jov  and  rapture.  What  man 
— young,  enthusiastic,  and  loving  like  him — 
would  not  have  done  so.  Their  eyes  met,  hers 
fell,  unable  to  bear,  the  wondrous  happiness  of 
that  glance,  but  thencefortji  Herbert,  though  the 
furthest  from  being  a  coxcomb,  believed  that  he 
needed  not  the  surety  of  words  to  convince  lum 
that  he  was  beloved ;  and  he  felt  a  modest  h^ 
piness  in  that  belief.  He  had  never  dared  aspire 
to  forget  his  station,  though  she  had.  often  griev- 
ously tempted  him  to  do  so.  Lady  Amber  WMt 
he  knew,  her  own  mistress,  and  tlraugh  opposi- 
tion might  reasonably  be  feared,  yet — what! — 
if  she  loved  him  all  would  be  well.  Not  for  a 
whole  fortnight  after  this  could  he  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  her ;  if  he  sent  to  request  one,  she 
was  going  to  dress,  or  visit,  or  a  hundred  trivial 
excuses  were  made.  She  intentionally  deprived' 
him  of  every  opportunity  to  speak,  now  that  speak- 
ing became  as  obvious  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  fine 
mind  as  hitherto  he  had  deemed  silence  to  be.  At 
last,  one  day  he  found  himself  alone  with  her, 
She  became  suddenly  aware  of  this,  and  rose  to 
quit  the  room,  bat  ha  placed  himself  between  the 


door  and,  his  capricious  mistress,  and  closing  it, 
led  her  by  the  hand  to  a  settee. 

"I  kno^  not,"  he  said,  " by  what  cruel  fate  I 
have  been  deprived  of  your  conversation  lately, 
but  mejthinks  the  dear  favor  you  bestowed  on  me 
should  not  go  unacknowledged.  You  will  not. 
deem  it  presumption,  in  the  humblest  of  your ' 
servants-,  dear  Lady  Amber,  if  he  thanks  you  for 
that  which  came  as  a  ray  of  the  sun's  beams  to 
some  poor  prisoner  pining  for  light." 

She  haughtily  declared  she  knew  not  what  he 
could  mean,  and  insolently  challenged  him  to 
explain  himself 

The  young  man's  spirit  rose  at  this  treatment. 
At  that  minute  he  only  knew  that  he  was  Her- 
bert Arden-^a  man— honest — unpresuming — 
and  of  a  capacity  noways  inferior  to  the  proud- 
est. He  saw  in  her  a  capricious,  exacting,  and 
unresponding  woman,  presuming  on  her  wealth, 
her  rank,  and  her  beauty,  and  no  wonder  if  his 
soul  rebelled. 

'*  Did  you  not,  madam,  give  me  these  flow;er8?" 
he  said ;  opening  his  vest,  and  taking  them  from 
the  riband  which,  hung  round  hjs  neck,  suspend- 
ed them  on  his  heart. 

**  A  few  flowers  !'*  was  her  exclamation ;  "  what 
nextl  t>id  a  gift  bestowed  in  courtesy  from  one 
whose  position" — so  she  phrased  it — "entitled 
her  to  bestow  courtesies,  subject  her  thus  to  be 
insolently  reminded  of  the  implication  they  might 
be  made  to  bear,  she  must  request  that  her  sim- 
plest actions  might  not  thus  be  distorted." 

"  The  arrangement  of  these  flowers,  then,"  he 
asked, "  was  it  purely  accidental!  He  must  have 
her  own  assXiranoe  of  this." 

**Mustt  She  was  not  accustpmed,  he  must 
be  aware,  to  be, thus  catechised." 

**  Would  she  condescend,  then,  to  give  the  as- 
surtvnce  he  required,  and  if  possible  forgive  his 
mad  presumption^  which  only  the  most  devoted 
love  could  excuse." 

"  Well,  then,  she  supposed  her  .late  studies  had 
given  an  accidental  determination  to  the  stupid 
things,  which  might  have  seemed  odd,  but — " 

The  dry  and  withered  tokens  were  cast  at  her 
feet,  and  her  faint  cry^  as  he  fled  from  the  room, 
never  reached  his  ear. 

She  sat,  buried  in  thought,  absorbed  in  repent-^ 
ant  tears,  for  some  time,  and  then  left  the  room. 
Presently,  she  bethought  herself  that  the  poor 
discarded  flowers  were  on  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment she  had  quitted.  She  went  back  for  them, 
but  they  were  gone — she  never  saw  them  again 
till  she  saw  them  mingled  with  dust  klndr^  to 
their  own. 

Such  were  the  strange  moods  of  her  mind — 
now  resolving  to  sacrifice  all  to  love,  and  now  to 
repel  affeetjon  by  dignity — -that  she  continued 
exercising  these  varieties  of  behavior  to  'him* 
whenever  the  arrangements  of  the  family  brought 
him  into  her  presence.  At  all  other  times  he 
av(Hded  her.  She  knew  not,  though  many  of  the 
servants  did,  that  his  distraction  of  mind  had  , 
brought  on,  in  an  advanced  degree,  a  pulmonaiy 
complaint  to  which  he  was  li^Ie,  and  that  any 
renewed  anxiety  caused  him  to  expectorate  blood. 
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He  was  implored  by  some  of  the  head  senrants 
to  see  a  physician,  and  went  secretly  out  of  doors 
to  visit  one — lest  it  ^ould  alarm  her,  whose  peace 
was  only  too  dear  to  him. 

At  this  time,  though  suitors  had  never  been 
wanting,  one  was  evidently  encouraged.  A  man 
of  rank,  who  received  marks  of  favor  only  when 
Herbert  Arden  was  by  to  see  and  suffer  from 
it.  She  was  urged  to  marry  this  gentleman,  but 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make  up  her  mind;  but' 
he  was  not  one  who  would  be  trifled  with.  It 
was  intimated  that  her  decision  must  be  irrevo- 
cable and  immediate.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
fashion,  immense  influence,  and  she  hesitated. 
As  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  she  aflected  to  con- 
sult her  former  tutor.  Could  looks  have  struck 
her  with  an  eternity  of  remorse,  his  would  have 
done  so  then.  Once  she  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  of  confessing  all — 
ail — that  he  was  the  only  one  she  loved,  or  could 
love,  or  would  love.  And  then  the  cold  and  cau- 
tious demon  whispered,  "Think  what  you  will 
lose,  the  homage  of  the  world" — as  if  the  world 
could  give  one  grain  of  happiness  in  return  for 
the  sacrifices  made  to  it  of  truth,  of  justice,  of 
honor.  And  so  the  impulse  was  lost,  and  she 
dismissed  him  with  so  stately  coldness  that  he 
asked  himself,  ''Was  I  not  a  vain  fooll  can  this 
woman  have  ever  loved  t"  Then  there  passed 
such  a  scene  of  passion  and  madness  in  her  dress- 

'  ing-room,  with  none  about  her  but  her  women, 
that  one  might  have  thought  she  was  possessed 
by  a  devil  as  of  old.  And  was  she  not  t  If  the 
spirit  of  a  coquette  is  not  diabolical,  then  demons 
never  walk  this  earth.  And  so  did  that  great, 
Me  house  hold  as  it  were  a  casket,  these  two 
spirits,  one  chafing  at  itself,  the  other  humbled, 

prayerful,  and  forgiving 

The  news  was  soon  spread — Lady  Amber  was 
to  be  married  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Torhamp- 
ton^  and  she  came  to  our  house  to  choose  wed- 
ding clothes.  No  chaplain  now  hung  on  her  ac- 
cents, or  attended  her  steps.  She  was  more 
lively  than  beseeming,  I  thought,  and  yet,  ever 
and  anon,  a  change  came  over  her,  and  she 
heaved  great  sighs,  and  was  so  lost  in  thought 
that  she  knew  nothing,  saw  nothing,  heard  no- 
thing. Some  lady  who  was  with  them  asked 
the  marchioness  with  much  concern,  '*  how  poor 
Mr.  Arden  was!"  "Oh!  dying,  I  think,"  said 
my  lady,  "  the  servants  say  he  neither  cats,  sleeps, 
nor  rests."  At  these  words  a  sort  of  spasm  flit- 
ted over  Lady  Amber*8  face,  but  she  said  nothing, 
only  pulled  at  the  lace  she  was  examining  till  it 
was  squeezed  into  a  rag.  "  I'll  take  this  thing," 
she  said,  and  then — as  if  she  could  bear  no  more 
— she  went  to  the  window,  and  pulling  out  her 
handkerchief,  wept.  Her  mother  and  the  lady 
whispered — "  Such  a  feeling  heart.  He  was  the 
tutor  of  poor  James,  and  she  loved  her  brother 
so  dearly  it  will  be  like  losing  him  over  again." 
Wl^y  did  the  sixth  commandment  flit  before  her 

•  eyes  like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar's  wall,  with 
this  difference,  that  she  could  decipher  too  well 
the  characters,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder!*' 


There  are  more  ways  of  slaying  a  young  lady 
than  atabbiug  with  a  knife  or  giving  a  bowl  or 
poison.  Who  shall  tell  if  one  day  you  may  n€^ 
rank  with  those  who  have  been  arraigncMl  ac 
man*s  tribunal,  and  have  been  dismissed  to  the 
punishment  of  heaven  t  When  she  led  our  show- 
rooms her  eyes  were  inflamed  with  tears,  but  she 
persisted,  and  not  only  that,  but 

•  •  *  •  • 

Can  it  be  conceived;  what  fiend  ruled  the  soul 
of  this  young  girl  1  The  day  before  her  appoint- 
ed nuptials,  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  marchioness.  Dower  House, 
in  town,  she  took  her  woman  with  her  and  drove 

to  the  Bishop  of  C *s,  the  prelate  who  had 

promised  to  read  the  ceremony.  What  argu- 
ments she  made  use  of  I  know  not,  but  as  even 
bishops  are  not  always  invulnerable,  they  must 
have  been  powerful  ones.  On  the  wedding-day, 
when  all  were  assembled  waiting  only  for  the 
reverend  bishop,  there  came  at  the  last  moment 
a  note  from  that  dignitary,  explaining  that  sud- 
den illness  would  prevent  him  from  attending, 
and  expressmg  a  hope,  more  like  a  command, 
that  his  young  friend  Mr.  Arden  would  he  his 
substitute.  He  who,  pale  and  attenuated,  yet 
was  there  maintaining  his  post  among  the  wed- 
ding guests,  and  strivmg  with  all  his  might  to 
brave  it  out,  was  struck  speechless  at  this  re- 
quest. When  he  could  find  words,  hs  protested* 
against  such  a  task ;  why,  none  of  course  could 
imagine,  it  being  obviously  his  duty.  At  length 
Lady  Amber  herself  urged  him — "  the  last  re- 
quest of  mine,  Mr.  Arden."  He  yielded ;  per- 
haps he  felt  how  terrible  would  be  the  revenge 
she  was  drawing  on  herself.  He  took  his  place. 
Thoscfwho  remember  the  scene  said  that  his  hc€ 
was  of  the  same  color  as  his. surplice.  He  read 
every  word  slowly  and  distinctly,  till  just  at  the 
benediction,  when  every  one  noticed  how  short 
his  breath  had  become.  The  bride  had  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  bridegroom  turn- 
ed to  salute  her,  Herbert  Arden  fell  heavily,  face 
foremost,  to  the  ground,  right  between  the  new 
married  pair.  They  raised  him ;  they  tore  open 
the  breast  of  his  ruflled  shirt ;  as  they  did  so,  a 
little  satin  packet  fell  out  of  his  bosom  and  went 
on  the  ground :  it  contained  dead  flowers — **  ashes 
to  ashes."  Doctors  cdme,  but  she  had  done  her 
work  efl*ectually — life  had  departed.  No  one 
could  mend  that  broken  heart. 

•  «  *  «  » 

Now  you  know  as  much  as  I  do  of  Lady  Am- 
ber Mayne's  history.  I  thought  when  I  saw  her 
go  to  the  "  drawing-room"  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage,  like  the  gentlewoman  in  the  play  Mr. 
Garrick  was  so  fine  in,  "  I  would  not  have  such 
a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole 
body."  Two  years  after  that  her  femily  went 
into  mourning  for  her.  She  had  taken  laudanum, 
I  believe.  There  was  a  great  fuss  about  the  cor- 
oner's verdict,  but  it  got  hushed  up  somehow, 
and  after  all  she  received  Christian  burial,  which, 
though  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  yet  to  my  mind 
was  more  than  she  deserved. 
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STUDENT  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

THE  resident  in  Paris  who  does  not  lire  in  tbe 
fashionable  quarters  thereof;  whose  purse 
compels  him  to  exist  upon  the  nmtrrUurt  timple 
€t  fortifiante  of  a  student's  hotel,  instead  of  pay- 
ing daily  visits  to  Vachette's,  or  even  to  the 
Diner  de  Paris ;  generally  chooses  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pantheon  for  his  quarters.  For, 
hereabout  he  may  have  the  wildest  kind  of  social 
liberty.  He  may  wear  the  hat  he  pleases  to 
adopt,  without  remark;  he  may  give  free  vent 
to  the  exuberance  of  his  &ncy  in  the  matter  of 
trowsers.  Nobody  will  interfere  with  him,  if  he 
have  a  relish  for  a  pipe  in  the  Palace  gardens 
close  by.  Having  bad  his  two  diAes  for  breaks 
fast,  about  ten,  withthis  half  bottle  of  vin  ordi- 
Dahe,  he  should  be  off  to  his  business — ^perhaps 
to  the  dissecting-room  of  a  hospital,  ot  to  the 
studio  of  some  great  painter,  his  master.  But 
the  day  is  cloudless,  and  the  Pantheon  stands 
out  against  the  intensely  blue  sky,  r^ninding 
him  of  a  sketch  by  Roberts. 

On  such  a  day  the  dissecting-room  or  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a  studio  is  insupportable.  To 
stroll  out,  past  the  interminable  book-stalls, 
cranuned  with  yellow-covered  books ;  to  meet  a 
frieUd,  and  then  saunter  into  the  Luxembourg 
gardens,  to  promenade  while  the  band  of  one  of 
the  regiments  is  playing,  is  certainly  a  more 
pleasant  proceeding.  There  is  a  Illness  in  the 
very  air ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing  worth 
speaking  about.  And  then,  if  the  stroller  be  an 
artist,  may  he  not,  in  his  walk,  study  character  t 
There  are,  unhappily,  twenty  different  ways  of 
reconciling  the  conscience  to  idleness.  On  some 
mornings  of  lassitude  the  artist  rises  with  weak 
eyes;  the  medical  student  wakes  with  an  un- 
steady hand ;  the  writer  jumps  out  of  bed  with 
the  reflection  that  the  brain  wants  relaxation  and 
reposd,  like  the  body ;  the  government  official  is 
disturbed  from  his  sleep  by  the  suggestion  that  a 
day  in  bed  will  strengthen  his  naturally  delicate 
constitution,  and  that  a  medical  certificate  must 
certify  to  that  fact ;  the  prima  donna,  rising  with 
a  slight  wheeziness,  feels  that  to  sing  at  the  con- 
cert she  is  engaged  to  perform  at  that  morning 
would  be  madness.  And  thus  we  all  cheat  our- 
selves occasionally. 

These  mornings  of  self-deceit  are,  I  fear,  a 
little  too  frequent  with  the  gentlemen  who  are 
supposed  to  study  near  the  Pantheon.  On  such 
occasions  they  may  be  gener^y  found  grouped 
about  the  Luxembourg  gardens — some  reading 
Le  Moasquetaire  in  the  shade  of  the  trimmed 
chestnut  trees ;  others  watching  the  Evolutions 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  long  walk  that  stretches 
away  from  the  Palace  to  the  Observatoire.  Then 
billiard  matches  are  got  up,  and  appointments 
made  for  the  Closerie  dee  Lilacs.  Here  may  be 
seen  excellent  samples  of  the  Paris  student; 
irem  the  beardless  young  fellow  vrith  his  rough 
hat  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  extremi- 
ties cased  in  trowsers  fitting  him  like  gaiters ;  to 
the  solemn  student,  with  his  dingy  volume  under 
his  arm,  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  his  cravat 
litd  caralessly  abottt  his  throat.    Here,  too,  are 


groups  of  ladies  knitting ;  and  whole  squadrons 
of  bonnes,  with  infinite  varieties  of  the  Paris 
baby,  crawling,  and  squeaking,  and  tottering, 
and  tumbling  about  them.  All  the  boys  ase 
little  soldiers ;  and  those  young  follows  who  ase 
not  aspiring  drummers  are  mimic  generals.  To 
the  serious  observer,  the  recruits,  parceled  out  in 
detachments  of  six,  and  occupying  the  ground 
from  the  steps  of  the  Palace  gardens  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  Park,  look  sad  specimens  of  mihtaiy 
glory.  As  they  make  their  first  attempts  to 
shoulder  arms ;  as  tiiey  receive  the  rough  thrusts 
of  the  peppery  little  drill  sergeants;  as  they 
undergo  the  minute  inspection  of  the  command- 
ing officer  (vdio  has  a  push  for  one,  an  angry 
word  for  another,  and  a  threat  for  a  third),  theb 
set  expression  of  feature  givep  to  them  a  deadened 
look,  that  has  somethrog  awfiil  in  it.  Their  eyes 
are  fixed,  looking  foiward;  the  head  is  held 
stiffly;  the  lips  are  motionless;  all  volition  ap- 
pears to  be  at  an  end.  At  the  sergeant's  word  of 
command  firelocks  are  shouldered;  then  lowered; 
then  the  right  hand  is  upon  the  cartouche-box ; 
then  the  cartouche  is  lifted  to  the  mouth,  and 
inserted  in  ttie  musket ;  then  the  ramrod  is  ap- 
plied ;  and  the  bright  rods  rise  and  fiill  along  the 
line  with  the  precision  of  steam  machinery  ;  then 
the  musket  is  again  shouldered.  Those  who 
have  been  in  ^y  degree  slow  or  awkward,  are 
savagely  reproved  ;  £en  the  officer  makes  a  dash 
with  his  sword  at  a  musktot  dangling  carelessly, 
or  seizes  a  man^s  cap,  and  puts  it  jauntily  upon 
his  head  as  a  soldier  shoukl  wear  it.  All  the 
men  stand  like  statues,  and  a|^>ear  so  closely  to 
Resemble  one  another,  that  you  wonder  how  they 
soit  themselves,  and  recognize  their  companions 
when  they  are  once  dispersed.  At  a  word  they 
presently  foil  on  one  knee  (that  which  was  ob- 
served encased  in  a  leather  band  to  preserve  the 
scariet  tit>wsers  from  the  dust)  to  receive  a  charge 
of  imaginary  cavalry ;  then  they  rise  and  advance 
one  step  at  a  time,  with  their  bayonets  pointed  at 
an  advancing  enemy ;  in  reality  at  a  formidabla 
row  of  laughing  nurses  and  delighted  children. 
A  drum  rolls,  and  suddenly  they  stack  their 
muskets ;  the  rigidity  of  their  foces  is  relaxed : 
and  they  skip  awi^  to  join  the  crowd  gathering 
about  the  band  posted  halfway  down  the  avenue. 
Now  they  are  playing  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes 
with  one  another.  Hats  are  knocked  off;  mode 
fights  go  on ;  unobserved  pulls  of  the  ears  are 
given;  and  jokes  are  played  even  with  the 
swords.  Pipes  are  produced ;  tobacco  is  freely 
borrowed,  and  as  ficeely  lent ;  elouds  of  smoke 
rise  into  the  air;  the  ofBeers  unceremoniously 
light  their  dgsrettes  from  their  men's  pipes ;  the 
corporals  group  together  as  the  sergeants  grpup 
together;  and  the  lieutenants  chatter  apart, 
while  a  fow  privates  hop  about  to  the  polka 
which  the  regnnental  band  is  playing.  It  is  a 
gay  scene  of  eheeiful  Hfe.  The  offiisers,  with 
their  hands  buried  deep  in  their  wonderfully^* 
capacious  scarlet  trowsers,  bulging  firom  thdbp 
remarkably  small  waists,  laugh,  and  talk,  and 
smoke,  and  forget  to  look  rigid  and  miHtaiy; 
ladies  duater  «bo«t,  talkuig  livefy  tbm«;  «Hl« 
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denU  four  abnait,  and  ain^inrariD,  itioU  round 
the  large  cisde;  and  griaettea,  in  th^tr  anow* 
white  capa,  and  little  bUck  mantlea,  cbatfter  about 
the  laat  quadniUe  Chinoiae  tbejf  danced  at  the 
Oloaerie.  Theae  gfoupa^  with  children  chaaing 
huge  waah^leather  foot^balb  in  every  direction, 
and  a  few  old  men  aunning  themaelvea  on  the, 
benchea,  make  up  a  acene  to  which  the  iountain 
before  the  Palace,  and  the  aplendid  rowa  ol  treea 
leading  to  it,  iuriiiah  a  pretty  background. 

For  the.  atudent  who  ia  inclined  to  be  idle  to 
have  a  acene  like  thia  within  five  minutea*  walk 
of  hie  hotel  is.to  be  powerfully  tempted.  When 
he  ia  tired  of  the  aoldiera*  he  can  stroll  into  the 
splendid  kitchen  gardens  of  the  Palace,  to  watch 
the  growth  of  the.  yinea,  or  to  aniff  the  pexfiime 
of  the  finiit-bloaaoma.  Then,  there  is  'k  little 
cafis,  abaolntely  in  the  Palace  grounds,  tinder  the 
absde  of  aome  magnificent  trees.  Thence,  he 
may  lounge  paat  the  orangery,  to  the  pretty  gar- 
dens close  to  the  Palace,  surrounded  by  statuea 
of  the  queens  of  Fralice.  Here  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood  awann;  here  pneata,  in, thin 
black  caaaocks  and  three-cornered  hata,  walk 
leisurely  about ;  and  ladies  sit  to  read  romancea 
or  work  embroidery ;  while  dozens  of  little  boata 
swim  about  the  fountain  basin,  and  two,  swans 
recair^  theii"  daily  supply  of.  biscuits  de  Rheims 
from  the  paddhng,  screaming,  delighted  little 
sfaip>owners. 

When  the  burning  mid-day.  sun  drives  the  idler 
from  the  gardens,  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
built  for  Marie  de  Medicia— whidi  the  genius  of 
Rohens  was  en^doyedi to, decorate — ^remains  to 
be  visited.  In  the  two  hundred  «nd  thirty  years 
dnring.wfaidi  the  Palace  haa  stood,  how  many 
seenea  of  terrible  interest  have  passed  within  its 
waUs ;  upon  bow  much  ruined  greatneas  have  its 
iron. gates  turned!  Here  the  Dowager  Queen 
offSpam,  widow  of  the  first  Louis,  and  daogbter 
of  the  Riegcnt,  passed  her  widowhood  and  died. 
Here  Rnbfna*s  decorations  and  iihistrationa  of 
Marie  de  Medida  were  exhihited ;  and  here  were, 
first  shown  to  the  publie,  in  sov^iteen  hundred 
and  fifty,  a  few  of  the  heat  wtoike  of  the  old  mas- 
ters in  the  poasession  of  the  Royal  Family,  which 
became  the  nudeua  of  that  splendid  collection  of 
pauitinga  now  gatbeiredtvrithia  the  wafla  of  the 
Losvre.  But  when,  in  aeventeen  hundred  and 
■epventy-nine,  Louie  the  Sixteenth  gave  the  palace 
to  his  brother,  the  Comit  de  Provence  (afWrward 
Louis  the  Bigfateenth),  Rubens*s  pictures,  and 
the  worka  forming  the  pablic  gallery  were  re- 
moived,  and  setapeit  to  be  added  to  the  collection 
in  the  Louvre.  While  the  gloom  of  the  Revolu- 
tion vraa  ovf  r  the  capital^  dark  daya  fell  upon  the 
Palace.  Presently,  however,  it  was  decorated 
fortha  Directory ;  then  for  the  Senat  Consez^a^ 
tenr;  then  again,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two, 
a  gallery  of'  old  masters  was  collected  within  its 
walls,  to  be  vfithdrawn  finally  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
the  Louvre  gallery  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifteen.  It  vraa.  that  aame  Count  de  Provence, 
who  once  held  the  Palace  as  his  private  property, 
and  'who  gave  importance  to  the  building  after- 
ward ooci^iied  by  his  chamber  of  peera  by  orders 


ing  that  a  gallery  of  paintings  by  modem  Frencb 
artists  jbmld  be  fonoed  iaone  of  the  wings.  To 
carry  out  this  project  some  of  the  more  remarkf^- 
able  examples  of  French  art^  in  the  Louxiie  and 
the  royal  palace^  wer^  removed  hither.  This 
exhibition,  which  included  some  celebrated  worka 
by  David  Gros,  and  Gerard,  was  open^  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  hundsed  and 
eighteen*  And  this  4M>Uection  is^ntvw  free  to  «U 
who  have.  An  hour  to  spare,  and  who  are  anood 
with  pascports. 

The  way  to  the  gallery,  up  a  narrow  stone 
staircase,  is  not  impressive.  It  is  unlike  a  Jreach 
approach  to  an  art- gallery,  although  it  might 
serve  suck  a  purpose  without  notice  in  Enflaad. 
A  ring  at  a  bell  on  the  first  floor  summons  an 
impMtant  peraon  in  a  cocked  hat.  and  green  and 
red  livery,  who  examinea.the  applicant'a  paao- 
port,  takes  his  cane  (for  the  care  of  which  b« 
chargea  him  two  sous),  and  lets  him, loose  in  the 
gallery.  The  pictures  in  the  collection  are,  gen- 
erally, very  well  known  ^  it  is  with  the  copyists 
that  the  idle  student^s  interest  will  Jie,  Here  he 
is  certain  to  meet  some  friends  ^  and,  as  he  strolls 
from  one  easel  to  another,  with  a  lively  word  Utt 
each  acquaintance,  and  &  criticism  on  each  copy, 
the  time  flies  onward  to  his  perfect  satisfaction. 

These  copyists  are  a  peculiar  dasa  in  Paris, 
who  supply  the  picture-market  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world,  bttt  mostly  in  Paris,  with  imitations  of 
popular  paintings.  The  visitor,  entering  the 
gallery  for  the  &nX  time,  if  he  have  been  many 
weeks  in  Paris,  knows  ahnost  every  picture. 
Copies  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  any  quarter  of 
the  capital :  they  are  heaped  up  in  the  ahopa  in 
the  Rue  de  Seine — they  choke  v^  the  gateways 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire — fhey  dangle  in  the  wind 
outside  the  gates  of  the,  Louvre.  And  here  they 
are  by  dozens,  lying  against  the  walls,  undier  the 
originals.  Four  perspnsv  with  their  easds  in- 
geniously grouped  within  the  narrowest  possible 
space,  are  painting  Scheflfer^s  Charlotte  Cordi^ : 
three  distinct  copies  of  Rosa  Bonhem'a  mairteriy 
Plowed  Field  are  peeping  fron^  the  canvas :  De 
la  Roche's  Death  of  Queen  Elixabeth  is  being  re- 
produced on  feur  or  five  difl^rent  scales :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Last  Victims,  of  the  Reign  of  Tenor, 
by  Mutler,  with  Andre  Chenier  aa  the  central 
figure,  is  being  either  copied  wholesale,  or  being 
mercilessly,  dissected  into  "studies;**  some  copy- 
irts  taking  only  the  head  of  the  poet :  others  snatch- 
ing the  facp  of  a  terrified  woman.  The  Young 
Princes  in  the  To^er,  by  De  la  Roche,  are  being 
as  mercilessly  miMrdered  by  two  copyists  as  they 
were,  in  reality,  by  the  hired  assassins.  One 
glance  at  these  imitators,  however,  is  more  inter- 
esting and  pleasing  than  two  at  the  copies,  l^any 
are  women — some  young  women — negligently 
dressed.  Their  cloaks  and  bonnets  are  put  aside 
in  a  hei^,  and  some  black  lace,  or  a  coquettish 
handkerchief,  is  gracefully  tied  over  the  head. 
They  have  generally  a  said,  careworn,  bttsiness 
look,  and  they  proceed  with  their  painting  aa 
listlessly  aa  the  seamstress  goes  on  with  her  sew- 
ing. They  are  undisturbed  by  the  stare  of  visitors, 
and  hear  pasaing  criticism  without  the  least  ex- 
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hibiMOQ  of .pl^fiiff  or  retcoiUii^ent,  The.bopeff 
of  iaoMjiftve  be^n  cjnwlied,  the  ardor  with  wtSch 
they  onqe  coDttndod  for  prbea  is  qaepched.  They 
h»Td .  rea4;hed  the  suaunit  of  their  ait^destiny ; 
and  every  attempt  to  foar  higher  has  luUed.  There 
they  fit. upon  their  liMie  deal  itool«,  with  ehabl^, 
dirty  paint  bopcea  bepide  theiiit  wieldiog  huge 
pallets,  and  adding  their  bioown*  and  gzeeiu  with 
mechanical  industry.  So  do  some  ojkl  ladie«i 
who  wear  Bpectaclee,  and  a  dingy  costume,  and 
who  appear  to  tvive.  beea  at  work  in, the  same 
manner  for  forty  or  fiAy  years. 

The  male  copyists  are.  a  motley  rsce.  Some 
a^  finished  dandies,  others  are  the  most  slovenly 
fallows  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  some  have. 
Umit  hair  beAUtifaily,  brushed  and.pomatamed, 
and  sport. shining  coats»  apparent^  worn  for  the 
fint  time :  otherrare  in  greasy,  threadbare  gar* 
mentSt  adopt  the  negligent  style  of  coifiiire,  and 
are  not  suffieiently  ostentatious  to  wash  hands  or, 
face  very  frequently.  It  may  .be  perhaps  noticed 
that  the  latter  /are,  generally,  better  artists  than 
the  wetlb-pomatumed  c;opyists.  One  very  dandi- 
fied^ old  gentleman  who  attends  the  gallery  may 
be  lemarkied  for  the  care  with  which  he  envelopes 
hie  arms  up  to  the  elbov?s  in  black  satin  bags, 
to  preserve  his  coat  from  contact  with  paint  or 
Tarmshes. 

The  student^s  idle  day  is  spent  altogether  near 
the  Pantheon.  .  There  are  many  cafes  at  hand, 
where,  when  he  is  tired  of  the  pictures  and  the 
gaidena  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  may  ha;ire  his 
absinthe  or  his.  billiards :  or  there  are  cabinets 
where  he  can  have  ]us  two  sous  worth  of  popular 
literature.  But  he  is  possibly  not  incliued  even 
for  the  lightest  reading,  and  strolls  back  to  the 
nourrUure  Mmpl§  tt^fort^fiAnte  .*  which  he  enjoys 
at  his  hotel,  together  with  his  lodging,  for  about 
four  dollars  per  week.  The  simplici^  of  the  food 
to  be  had  at  a  student^s  hotel,  at  this  price,  ii  as 
questionable,  perhaps,  as  its  fortifying  qualities. 
Yet,  at  dinner,  it  includes  two  or  three  dishes,  a 
dessert  of.  course,  and  wine.  But  then  a  cauli- 
flower is  a  course  in  itself,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
jelly  supports,  unaided,  the  dignity  of,  a  dessert. 
Still  the  student,  is  g^  at  his  dinner ;  and  will 
get  up,  between  the  course,  with  one  of  his  com- 
panions, dance  a  polka  round  the  table,  and  re- 
sum^  his  seat.  He  eats  hif  si^qple  and  fortifying, 
fitfe,  laughing  at  it  all  the  time.  Perhfipa  this 
laughter  helps  his  digestion*  We  remember  the 
ecstasies  with  which  a  young  fellow  was  one  day 
received  at  dinner,  who  had  returned  from  tl^e 
Longchamps  fair  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  with 
the  intelligence  that  there  wat  &  living  skeleton 
exJnbiting  there,  who*  hcLsaid,  luid  been  brought 
up  at  a  student^  hotel*  on  nourriturt  $impU  et 
f^rtifiAuU.  On  another  occasion,  the  prpduetion 
of  an  onuUtU  au  rhum  caused  a.  great  sensation 
at  the  same  student^s  hotel :  the  mid  guests  skip- 
ping round  the  table,  shouting,  as  they  pointed 
to  the  effoit  of  culinary  genius,  *<  Ah !  Quel 
luxe  r    What  a  luxury ! 

The  dinner  conversation  is  interspersed  gener* 
ally  with  medical  and  legal  aneodotsvi^  One  gen- 
tleman excuses  his. absence  fiom  a  party  fa\y  the 


intelligence  that  he  hasa  street  in  hand.  And^ 
considering  that  two  medical  students  are  en- 
titled only  to  five,  subject — as  they  delicately 
call  themr— per  annum  between  them,  it  will  be 
seen  that  to  be  in  actual  poesession  of  one  of  these 
is  to  be  in  luck's  way  entirely.  <*  We  have  two 
bodies  and  a  half  each.'*  said  aghastly  little  student 
to  us  one  day,  as  he  iianded  us  the  biscuit  de 
Rheims,  which  represented  our  dessert  on  tlie 
occasion.,  It  was  fortunate  that  the  subject, 
rapidly  changed  to  one  of  punch.  To  get  up  a 
punch  party  is^  in  the  estimation  of  the  student, 
a  highly  pleasant  way  of  finishing  an  idle  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  excitement 
with  which  the  diners  who  drop  in  to  the  table 
d*hote  are  requested  to  add  ^ir  fifteen  sous  tp 
the  punch  subscriptionf  A  sufficient  number  of 
contributoni  having  been  obtained,  the  best  afail* 
able  rooms  are,  selected,  and  the  contrac^r  for . 
the  entertainment  proceeds  to  buy  three  or  four 
pounds  of  lump  sugar*  two  or  three  bottles  of 
brandy,  a  bottle  of  Kirsch  w^r,  one  of  rum,  a 
heap  of  biscuits,  and  a  huge,  baba !  Thesf  mate- 
rials are  arranged  upon  the  mantelpiece  of  the , 
room  selected  for  the  entertainment ;  the,  guests, 
assemble,  each  man  bringing  his  .own  tumbler 
from  his  own  washing-stand ;  two  or  three  walk 
up  and  down  learning  olTsongs  froin  bits  of  paper, 
with  an  exciledtair ;  and  the  landlady  sends  up  a 
message,  declaring  that  she  will  not.  allow  any 
singing  on  the  part  of  messieurs  les  loca(airc9 . 
afUr  eleven  o'clock.  Thisl  message  is  received 
with  shouts  of  derision ;  the  young  fellows  skip 
about  the  ponck  bol  (which  is  the  French-Sn- 
glish  for  a  common  brown  earthenware  pan); 
examine,  the'  cqntents  of  the  bottles ;  and  stop 
every  man  who  begins  a  song,  by  declaring  thi^ 
he  is  anticipating  the  entertainment.  Then  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  capons  the  proceedings 
by  making  a  kettleful  of  green  tea  over  a  spirit 
lamp.  This  accomplished,  he  half  fills  the  bowl< 
with  sugar }  then  empties  a  bottle  of  brandy  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  xum  upon  it.  The  next 
proceeding  is  to  light  the^  spirit  This  accom- 
plished, aB  the  candles  are  extinguiri^  and  to 
the  glare  of  the  blue  flame  froin  the  punch  bowl, 
which  mounts  a  considerable  height,  the  vrild; 
young  fellows  <^n  their  concert.  As  they 
gesticulate  and  shout  abo^t  the  bowl,  they  look 
like  the  burlesque  demons,  blue  and  tinseled* 
which  are  the  delight  of  children  in  the  opening 
of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  .  Their  songs  are 
chiefly  laments  over  the  degenerate  days  of  the 
old  Quartier  Latin. 

The  punch  having  horned  for  about  three  quam 
ters  of  an  hour,  is  ladled  out  to  the  guesjts;  pipee 
are  lighted ;  and  lively  conversation  is  carried  on. 
Suddenly  it  if  suggested  that  the  hour  for  dancing 
has  arrived.  The  door  of. an  adjoining. room  is. 
throism  open,  disclosing  an  apartment  tegular^ 
cleared  for  a  polka.  A  stranger  instantly  won- 
ders where  the  ladies  are  cpnung  from;  but  he  is 
soon  relieved  from  any  doubt  by  an  invitati<m» 
from  one  of  the^  young  men  to  dance  with  him. 
The  night  is  warm;  the  windows  are  thrown, 
open;  thoBtudent#  remove  their  coats;  and4ien, 
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to  the  fidUIe  of  a  fellow-student,  dance  a  quadrille 
among  themselves.  The  quadrille  is  followed  bj 
a  polka ;  and  then  the  second  bowl  of  punch  is 
lighted — this  time  a  bowl  of  Kirsch  punch.  Then 
the  great  cake  or  baba  is  cut  up  and  demolished, 
amidst  practical  jokes,  usually  played  in  England 
by  children  not  exceeding  the  age  of  twelve.  And 
then  follow  songs ;  and  eatt-de-vie  de  Dantzig ; 
and  romping;  and  the  usual  consequences  of 
punch.  With  a  light  song,  however,  and  a  steady 
candlestick,  the  gay  fellows  skip  off  to  bed,  push- 
ing and  playing  practical  jokes  upon  one  another, 
as  they  run  up  the  broad  staircase  of  the  hotel. 

HOW  MACKEREL  ARE  CAUGHT 
f  ACKEREL  fishing  affords  a  livelihood  to  a 
large  number  of  the  hardiest  inhabitants  of 
oqr  northeastern  Atlantic  shores.  The  fishery 
is  pursued  in  small  vessels  of  from,  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  ahd  invariab^  of  the 
«  schooner*'  rig,  that  is,  having  two  masts,  and 
**fore  and  aft"  sails.  The  business  commences 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  the  mackerel 
first  return  to  our  coasts  from  their  wmter's  ab- 
^  sence  in  more  southern  waters,  and  lasts  until 
the  end  of  November.  At  that  time  the  fish-* 
and  of  course  their  pursuers  also— have  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  our  eastern  coast,  from  the  capes 
of  Delaware,  off  which  they  are  first  seeQ  in  early 
spring,  to  the  extreme  borders  of  Maine  and  the 
bays  of  British  America,  and  back  again  as  far 
as  the  headland  of  Cape  Cod.  Thence  the  fish 
— about  Thanksgiving  Day — take  their  final  de- 
parture for  their  as  yet  undiscovered  winter  quar- 
ters. All  attempts  made  by  enterprising  fisher- 
men to  follow  the  mackerel  after  they  leave  **  the 
Cape"  have  hitherto  proved  utterly  futile,  every 
trace  of  the  vast  school  which  annually  congre- 
gates there  being  invariably  lost  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  south  shoals  of  Nantucket.  >f  any  differ- 
ent surmises  have  been  offered  to  account  fi:)r 
their  sudden  disappearance,  and  various  theories 
started,  by  those  curious  in  such  matters,^  to  ex- 
plain the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  eccentric  mo- 
tions of  a  school  of  mackerel. .  But  the  matter  is 
apparently  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and 
their  disappearance  about  Thanksgiving  time  re- 
mains as  much  a  subject  for  speculation  as  the 
similar  annual  disappearance  of  swallows.  Many, 
wise  in  such  matters,  think  that  the  fish,  after 
leaving  our  coast,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in 
comparatively  shoal  water,  in  a  state  of  stupefac- 
tion, until  the  return  of  warm  weather ;  others 
suppose  that  they  emigrate  to  warmer  latitudes, 
where  they  swim  deep  beneath  the  surface,  in 
order  te  keep  themselves  in  a  temperature  suited 
to  their  nature ;  and  many  old  fishermen  devoutly 
believe  that  after  leaving  us  they  are,  somehow, 
changed  into  fish  of  an  entirely  different  species, 
and  are  met  within  the  tropical  seas  as  albicores, 
bonita,  etc.  All  that  we  know  on  the  subject  is 
that  those  which  leave  us  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  are  of  nioderate  size,  but  very  fat ;  while 
those  which  return  in  the  spring  are  large,  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  ravenously  hungry. 
The  vessels  iil  which  the  fish  mrs  pnrsiied  atid 


caught  are  small  but  stoutly  built,  formed  to  re- 
sist some  degree  of  bad  weather,  and  having,  a^ 
most  invariably,  excellent  sailing  qualities.  Tbe 
latter,  indeed,  is  a  necessary  qualification  in  a 
vessel  intended  for  this  business,  as  the  success 
of  a  voyage,  in  many  instances,  depends  on  a 
vessel  getting  to  a  certain  place,  where  fish  have 
been  discovered,  an  hoar  sooner  or  Ittter.  Tbe 
crew,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  twenty  bands, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  are  not  paid  a 
salary,  but  have  a  community  of  interest,  all  unit- 
ing to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  for  provirione, 
etc.,  the  vessel's  share,  the  captain's  percentage, 
etc.,  the  remainder  of  the  catch  being  divided  in 
the  exact  proportion  which  each  man's  original 
catch  bears  to  that  of  the  rest.  The  captain  Is 
generally  an  old  and  experienced  fisherman,  and 
on  him  devolve  the  cafes  and  responsibilities  of 
finding  and  keeping  the  run  of  the  mackerel, 
keeping  the  reckoning  of  the  vessel,  ordering  and 
superintending  the  making  and  taking  in  sail,  go- 
ing into'  harbor,  etc.  He  has,  however,  no  dig- 
nity, but  receives  obedience  only  from  the  ao- 
knowfedged  principle  that  every  well-regulated 
househoM  ihould  h«ve  a  head.  A  mackerel 
vessel  is  indeed  as  complete  a  little  republic  ae 
one  could  well  find,  ability  being  the  only  crite- 
rion of  merit,  and  one's  *<  standing  in  sodety** 
being  regulated  pretty  much  by  his  usefulness  to 
the  oommtmity,  thai*  is,  by  his  ski!}  as  a  fisher- 
man. 

Tiie  total  number  of  American  vessels  employ- 
ed in  this  fishery  is  somewhat  over  eighteen  hun- 
dred. Fully  one  third  of  this  number  are  owned 
in  Cape  Ann,  where  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  fisheries  of  various  kinds.  Tbe  great- 
er part  of  the  Cape  Ann  fleet  baa  for  some  years 
past  resorted  to  the  Bay  Chideur,  and  the  waters 
surrounding  Prince  Edward's  Island  for,  its  ftir 
of  fish.  Here  their  success  has,  as  is  known, 
raised  the  envy  of  the  colonists,  who,  in  the  ver- 
itable dog-in-the-manger'  spirit,  religiously  pre- 
served by  these  devoted  adherents  to  Old  Fogy- 
dom,  have  petitioned  their  government  to  forbid 
the  ftirther  encroachments  of  enteiprising  Brother 
Jonathan  on  these  vast  preserves,  which,  how- 
ever, they  themselves  have  not  sufficient  entei- 
prise  to  use. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  mackerel  fleet  three-fourths 
is  owned  on  various  parts  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  many  little  harbors  scattered 
along  our  eastern  coast.  The  Bay  Chaleur  fleet 
is,  of  course,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest, 
which  follow  up'  the  mackerel  frequenting  our 
coast  more  particularly.  These  latter  form  a 
fleet  of  fit>m  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  vessels, 
cruising  in  one  vast  body,  and  spreading  over 
many  miles  of  water,  and  keeping  up  a  constant 
although  silent  and  imperceptible  comniunication, 
by  means  of  incessant  watching  with  good  spy- 
glasses, which  is  so  complete  that  a  vessel  at  one 
end  of  the  fleet  can  not  have  mackerel  "  along- 
side," technically  speaking,  five  minutes,  before 
every  vessel  in  a  circle,  ^e  diameter  of  which  may 
be  ten  miles,  will  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  every 
man  of  the  ten  thousand  composing  their  crews 
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will  be  engaged  in  spreading  to  the  wind  every 
available  stitch  of  canvas  to  force  each  little  bark 
as  quickly  as  possible  into  close  proximity  to  the 
coveted  prize.     And  then  commences  the  trial  of 
speed.     Then  the  best  helmsman  is  called  to 
steer^  and  every  eye  watches  the  sails,  to  see 
that  they  draw  well,  and  every  hand  is  ready  to 
jump  to  remedy  any  defect.    Then  is  the  anxious 
moment  for  fishermen,  for  they  see  spread  out 
before  them  a  vast  school  of  fish,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lie  the  few  favored  vessels  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  them,  and  are  now  reaping  a 
golden  harvest.    This  is  indeed  the  most  exciting 
scene  in  the  experience  of  a  mackerel  catcher. 
It  happened  some  years  since  that  '*the  fleet'* 
had,  upon  occasion  of  an  approaching  storm,  gone 
into  the  harbor  of  Cape  Ann.     After  lying  there 
two  days  the  weather  moderated  and  became  fine, 
and  the  fleet  got  under  yrzy  very  early  one  morn- 
ing.    The  first  little  squad  of  about  a  dozen  ves- 
sels, who  were  probably  the  most  eager  fisher- 
men, had  about  forty  minutes*  start  of  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet.     They  had  hardly  got  well 
clear  of  the  land  before  they  **  struck*'  mackerel, 
and  at  once  "  hove  to'*  and  never  got  under  way 
again  until  their  decks  were  filled — ^the  fish  biting 
aU  the  time  as  fast  as  possible.     In  the  mean 
time  the  balance  of  the  fleet  had  just  time  to  get 
to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  in  plain  sight 
of  their  fortunate  companions,  when  it  fell  a  d^ 
calm ;  and  they  were  actually  forced  to  lie  there, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  a  vast  school  of  fish, 
without  feeling  a  bite.    Could  any  one  imagine 
any  thing  more  tantalizing  than  such  a  situation  ? 
The  fish  are  caught  with  hook  and  line,  each 
fisherman  using  two  lines.     When  hauled  on 
board  they  are  *•  struck**  off  by  a' peculiarly  quick 
motion  of  the  right  hand  and  arm,  into  a  **  strike 
barrel"  standing  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  its  proprietor.    The  same  mdtion  which  leaves 
the  mackerel  in  the  barrel  also  suffices  to  project 
the  hook  (which  has  a  little  pewter  run  on  its 
,  shank)  back  into  the  water,  and  the  fisherman 
immediately  catches  up  his  other  line,  going 
through  the  same  manceuyre  with  it.     So  raven- 
ously do  the  fish  bite,  that  a  barrel  fiill  is  some- 
times caught  in  fifteen  minutes  by  a  single  man. 
The  bait  used  to  entice  them  alongside,  and 
keep  them  there  afterward,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  clams,  and  a  little  fish  known  by  the  eupho- 
nious name  of  **  porgies."    The  last  are  seined 
in  great  quantities  every  summer  in  the  mouth  of 
the  -Connecticut  river,  and  the  adjacent  waters, 
and  are  used  by  farmers  as  manure  for  their  land, 
as  well  as  by  mackerel  catchers  as  bait.    This  bait 
is  ground  up  fine  in  a  mill  provided  on  board  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  then  thrown  out  on  the  water. 
It  sinks  to  the  depth  at  which  the  fish  Re,  when 
they,  in  their  eagerness  for  it,  follow  it  up  until 
they  get  alongide  the  vessel,  when  they  bite  in- 
discriminately at  bait  or  naked  hook. 

Almost  any  kind  of  fishing  is  Hkely  to  be  rather 
damp  work.  My  first  care,  therefore,  after  having 
made  up  my  mind  to  "  go  a-fishing,"  was  to  pro- 
vide myself  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  flannels, 
mittens,  stockings,  sea-boots,  sou'-westers;  oil 


clothing,  comforters,  and  the  sundry  other  appli- 
ances in  vogue  among  fishermen  and  sailors,  to 
exclude  salt  water,  and  tticlude  comfort.  This 
done,  I  took  passage  in  a  little  schooner  bound  to 
the  Cape,  and  was  soon  merrily  gliding  up  the 
crowded  waters  of  the  East  River,  with  favoring 
wind  and  tide.  At  noon  we  passed  through  Hurl- 
gate,  that  dread  of  the  sturdy  Dutch  settler,  who 
whilom  saw  in  its  whirling  eddies,  impetuous  cuf- 
rents,  and  roaring  breakers,  the  angry  struggles 
of  many  demons,  eager  to  swallow  up  his  frail  baxfc 
and  himself.  Thanks  to  the  science  of  Professor 
Maillefert,  and  the  liberality  of  our  great  Uncle 
Samuel,  the  worst  of  the  dangers  attending  the 
passage  of  this  strait,  are  now  removed,  and 
Hurigate  is  divested  of  its  terrors  to  the  coasting 
skipper.  A  strong  breeze  and  fisivering  tides 
urged  us  quickly  past  the  beautiful  shore  of  Long 
Island,  and  midnight  already  saw  us  nearing  the 
eastern  extremity  of  "  the  Sound,*^  and  in  plain 
sight  of  Block  Island  Li^t,  beacon  of  joy  to  many 
a  tempest-tossed,  voyage-wearied  whaleman,  who 
in  it  sees  the  first  glinunering  of  a  near  approach 
to.  home  with  all  its  happiness.  The  morning 
found  us  passing  the  group  denominated  the 
Elizabethan  Isles,  and  gliding  rapidly  by  Tarpau- 
lin Cove,  Holmes*  Hole,  and  the  Shoals.  At  11 
o'clock  A.M.  we  were  safely  moored  in  the  little 
harbor  whence  I  was  to  start  on  my  fishing  ex- 
pedition. ' 

After  a  stay  of  a  few  days  on  shore,  I  took  my- 
self and  luggage  on  board  a  smart-looking  little 
clipper,  the  Mary  H.,  which  had  been  in  want  of 
a  hand,  liking  advantage  of  a  favoring  wmd, 
we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  join  the  fleet,  which 
was  at  the  time  cruising  off  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
'*  away  down  East.**  My  short  stay  on  shore  did 
not  give  me  as  many  opportunities  as  I  wished  for, 
and  afterward  had,  of  observing  the  general  hab- 
its of  the  people  while  on  shore,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  which  they  grow  up.  It  suf- 
ficed,  however,  to  convince  me  that  the  Cape  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  spot  on  the  surfoce  of  oUr 
globe.  The  fi;e  of  the  country  affords  a  not  over- 
agreeable  diversity  of  views,  consisting  of  sand 
hills  and  salt  water  marshes,  scrub  oaks  and 
stunted  pines,  the  ground-work  and  filling-up  of 
the  picture  being  sand,  the  abundance  of  which 
amply  entitles  the  country  to  the  name  bestowed 
upon  it  by  a  late  traveler,  "  the  Great  Desert  of 
Cape  Cod.**  The  people  evidently  place  greater 
value  upon  articles  of  utility  than  of  luxury,  are 
Very  shrewd,  even  to  the  little  children,  good  cal- 
culators, and  are  noted  hx  and  wide  for  their 
smartness  and  enterprise,  which  almost  invariably 
insure  them  success  in  any  pursuit  in  which  they 
embark,  and  without  which  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  fare  but  poorly  on  so  sterile  a  soil  as  they 
possess. 

Detained  by  calms  and  head  winds,  we  get 
along  but  slowly  on  our  way  down  East.  The 
monotony  of  our  life  is  occasionally  broken  into  by 
a  short  conversation  with  some  iiomeward-bound 
fishermen,  whose  news  from  the  fleet  makes  us 
anxious  to  be  with  them.  The  arrangement  of 
our  fish-gear,  in  which  tme  fishennra^as  is  well 
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known,  are  veiy  particular,  keeps  all  hands  em- 
ployed. Linea  arq  meaaured,  towed  out,  stretch- 
ed,  and  put  on  the  rail ;  pigs  are  cast,  and  filed,  and 
polished  into  shapes  to  suit  the  fancies  of  their 
owners ;  cleats  are  nailed  up,  on  which  to  coil  the 
lines  whennot  in  use ;  splitting  knives  are  ground, 
gih-tubs  got.  ready,  and  all  the  numerous  para- 
phernalia of  a  fishing  smack  are  brought  into 
readiness  for  instant  use. 

At  sunset  on  the  sixth  day  we  sight,  a  few  of  the 
advance  vessels  of,  the  fieet,  and  a  little  breeze 
springing  up  at  the  same  time,  we  have  the  satis- 
fsction  of  behokUng  before  retiring  to  rest  the  v^st 
fleet  of  vessels  s^ead  out  before  us,  their  in- 
numerable lights  glistening  upon  the  smooth  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  and  dancing  solemnly  up  and 
down  on  the  great  swell  whi<3i  the  Atlantic  ever 
keeps  up,  and  much  more  resembling  the  vessels 
in  a  vast  naval  panorama  than  a  scene  of  real  life. 
There  is  something  solemn  and  thoi^ht-inspiring 
in  a  scene  like  tins,  at  all  events  to  a  thinking 
person,  who  for  the  fiist  time  witnesses  it.  The 
entire  stillness  which  reigns  by  night  over  this 
vast  aquatic  town,  the  ahsoice.of  all  noise,  except 
the  continual  faint  roar  of  the  sweUi  the  sorrow- 
fill  creaking  of  the  rigging,  and  the  solitary  **  sug*' 
of  the  vessers  how,  as  she  falls  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea;  the  bare  poles^of  the  distant  vessels 
thrown  in  vivid,  almost  unnatural  relief  against 
the  sky ;  the  crazy  motion  of  the  little  barks,  as 
they  are  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
having  scarce  steerage  way;  the  lone^* looking 
light  on  the  mast,  seeming  to  be  the  spirit  which 
has  entire  charge  of  the  hull  beneath ;  the  absence 
of  all  life  where  but  a  short  time  ago  all  was  life 
and  bustle ;  all  this  .contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  lively  appearance  of  the  vessels,  by  day,  as 
they,  skim  rapidly  over  the  waters,  their  grea( 
piles  of  enow-white  canvas  gleamii^g  gayly  in  the 
sun,  and  their  crews  moving  merrily  about  decks, 
as  to  make  me  ahnost  doubt  that  there  were  in 
fact  in  the  shapeless  masses  drifUng  past  us, 
hither  and  thither,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave, 
men  stout  and  able,  who  had  often  battled  for  their 
lives  with  the  same  old  Ocean  upon  whose  bosom 
they  were  now  .so  placidly  reposing. 

But  here  is  one,  rolUng  tovvard  us, 

**  As  silent  as  a  painted  sup,  upon  a  psi^ted  ooean,*' 
and  seemingly  just  as  likely  to  hit  us  as  not.  We 
will  hail  him. 

**  Schooner  ahoy  V*  hails  onr  captain. 

'*  Hillo !''  is  answered  by  a  tall  figure  which 
now  rises  from  a  reclining  posture  on  the  com- 
pmuon-hatch. 

**  How  many  mackerel  cUd  you  get  to-day  V* 

'VAbout  twenty  wash-barrels,  mostly  large.** 

<*  Did  the  fleet  do  any  thing  V* 

**Some  of  them  lay  still  a  good  while,  and  I 
guess  had  pretty  good  fishing.*' 

Here  some  of  our  crew  mutter  eiit  a  weak  .im- 
precation upon  the  weather,  which  has  prevenjted 
us  from  joining  the  fleet  before.   Our  firiend  hails 


"  Are  you  just  from  home  V* 
**  Yes ;  ali  well  there.'*— And  the  faint  sound 
of  the  waves  as  they  surge  under  his  bows  telU 


us  that  we  are  too  wide  i^tart  for  speaking  pur- 
poses. 

Standing,  a  little  further,  on,  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  fleet,  we  too,  about  nine  o'clock,  haul 
down  ourmainsail  and  jibs,  and,  leaving  one  man 
on  deck  as  Ipok-out,  go  down  below  to  prepare  hj 
a  sound  sleep  for  the  labors  of  to-morrow. 

At  early  daybreak  we  *'  turn  out*'  and  make 
sail.  Although  yet  too  dark  to.  distinguish  the 
numeroi^  fleet  in  whose  midst  we  have  taken  our 
place,  oi^r  ears  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  rat- 
tle of  ropes,  the  creak  of  blocks,  and  rustliog  of 
canvas,  and  we  are  conscious  that  ten  thousand 
men  are  actively  employed  around  us,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  the  same  work,  and  prepanng  for  sim- 
ilar duties  and  labors. 

As  the  day  breaks  fair^  a  grand  spectacle 
bursts  upon  our  view.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  the 
sun,  as  he  rises  above  the  eastern  horizon,  gilda 
with  his  rays  the  sails  of  a  thousand  v^uels,  as 
they  lie  spread  out  upon  the. mirror-like  surface 
of  the  sea.  And  now  our  crew  begin  looking  for 
acquaintances  among  the  vessels,  and  my  aston- 
ishment is  unbounded  at  hearin|^  them  name  ve»- 
eels  distant  firom  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  that  with  perfect  certainty  of 
their  correctness.  To  such  perfection  has  prac- 
tice trained  the  vision  of  these  men,  that  notwith- 
standing mackerel  catchers  are  scrupulously  rig- 
ged alike,  the  crew  would  point  out  not  onlj 
vesseb  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  but  also 
tell  the  hailing'plactt  of  many  that  they  had  never 
seen  before.  As  an  **  Old  Suit,**  I  prided  myself 
not  a  little  on  my  expertness  in  detecting  difler- 
ences  in  rig  tnr  build,  but  was  obliged  here  to  give 
my  art  up  as  completely  beaten.  For  where  I 
could  not  detect  the  slightest  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic, the  experienced  eyes  of  one  bf  my  com- 
panions would  at  one  glance  reveal  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  vessel  in  question,  and  would  enable 
him  to  tell,  with  a  certainty  which  scarcely  ever 
failed,  the  place  where  she  was  built,  where  rig- 
ged, and  where  at  present  owned.  This  wonder- 
mi  faculty  is  the  result  of  keen  eyes  and  long  er- 
perience,  and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  such  per- 
fection as  among  American  fishermen. 

And  now  we  are  all  under  way  and  going,  close- 
hauled  to  the  wind,  in  a  northerly  direction.  See, 
the  headmost  vessel  of  the  fleet  is  in  stays.  There 
the  next  one  tacks.  Little  squads  of  half-a-dozen 
now  follow  suit,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  whole 
fleet  is  on  the  other  tack,  standing  to  the  west- 
ward. And  so  we  go  all  day,  working  to  the 
windward  as  fast  as 'the  light  breeze  will  bear  us 
-along.  Evezy  once  in  a  while  some  one  heaves 
to  and  tries  for  mackerel.  But  mackerel  wont 
bite  well,  in  general,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  and 
this  day  we  don't  see  a  live  one  at  all.  The  ut^ 
most  harmony  of  sentiment  seems  to  prevail 
among  this  large  fleet,  the  unity  of  action  being 
as  complete  as  though  working  by  signal  at  the 
commands  of  some  commodore.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  going  into  port,  or  in  changing  the  cruis- 
ing ground.  They  all  go  together.  But  with 
all  this  they  have  no  organized  head  or  leader, 
hot  each  captain  acts  as  seems  tn  him  best.   There 
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geeniB,  however,  at  all  thDee  to  be  a  remarkable 
imattimity  of  sentimeiit  among  all  bands. 

Mackerel  eo  in  Urgp'  eehoole,  one  of  whieh 
cebt&tni  fiih  enough,  If  all  caught,  to  ^  up  erery 
▼easel  bfi  a  fl^.  Bat,  taat  as  such  a  body  is,  it 
occo^es  but  a  veiy  smttU  space  in  tiie  ocean 
which  supports  it.  A  school  of  fish  thereibre  is 
to  be  searched  oat  much  as  one  wculd  look  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack — unwearying  patience  and 
determinfttioti  being  qua&ficatidns  as  necessary 
to  constitute  a  successful  fisherman  as  to  make 
one  a  fortunate  searcher  for  needles.  In  hunting 
mackerel,  a  large  fleet,  spreading  over  an  exten- 
sive  area  of  **  ground,"  and  throwing  much  bait, 
is  much  more  likely  to  raise  a  school  than  a  sin- 
gle Teasel  or  small  sqtiad,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  "  the  fleet"  is  a  permanency  in  mackereling.^ 

Toward  evening  the  wind  goes  ddwn,  the  sky 
Is  overcast  by  white  clouds,  and  the  weather  be- 
comes a  pea-jacket  colder.  Having  fi^bid  no  fish 
all  day,  we  take  in  sail  early,  see  every  thing 
clear  for  a  "  fish-day"  to-morrow,  and,  all  but  the 
watch  (one  man)  go  to  bed  about' eight  o'clock. 
At  midni|fht,  when  I  am  called  Up  out  of  my  warm 
bed  to  stand  an  hour's  watch,  I  find  the  vessel 
pitching  uneasily,  and  hear  the  breeze  blowing 
fitfully  through  the  naked  rigging,  and>  going  on 
deck  perceive  that  both  wind  and  sea  have  *<  got 
Up"  since  we  retired  to  rest.  The  sky  looks  low- 
ering, and  the  ctouds  are  evidently  surcharged 
with  rain.  In  fine  the  weather,  as  my  predeces- 
sor on  watch  informs  me,  bears  every  sign  of  an 
excellent  Ash-day  on  the  morrow.  I  accordingly 
grind  some  bait,  sharpen  up  my  hooks  once  more, 
see  my  lines  dear,  and  my  heaviest  jigs  (^e 
technical  term  for  hooks  with  pewter  run  W 
them),  on  the  rail  ready^'ibr  use,  and  at  one 
o'clock  return  to  my  comfortable  bunk.  I  am 
soon  again  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  hearing  fire- 
bells  ringing,  and  seeing  men  rush  to  the  fire; 
and  just  as  I  see  **  the  machine"  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  am  startled  out  of  my  propriety, 
my  dreaip,  sleep,  and^ll,  by  the  loud  cry  of  *<  Pish 
ho  !"  I  start  up  desperately  in  my  narrow  bunk, 
bringing  my  cranium  in  violent  contact  with  » 
beam  overhead,  which  has  the  effect  of  knocking 
me  flat  down  in  my  berth  again.  After  recover- 
ing as  much  consciousness  as  is  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate my  position,  I  roll  out-of  bed,  jerk  sav- 
agely at  my  boots,  and  Snatching  up  my  cap  and 
pea-jaiJkQt,  make  a  rush  at  the  companion-way, 
up  which  I  manage  to  fiill  in  my  haste,  and  then 
spring  into  the  hold  for  a  strike-barrel. 

And  now  the  mainsail  is  up,  the  jib  down,  and 
the  captain  is  throwing  bait^  It  is  not  yet  quite 
light,  but  we  hear  other  mainsails  going  up  all 
round  us.  A  cool  drizzle  makes  the  morning  un- 
mistakably uncoinfbrtable,  and  we  stand  around 
half  asleep,  with  our  sore  hands  in  our  pockets, 
wishing  we  were  at  home.  The  skipper,  how- 
ever, is  holding  his  lines  over  the  rail  with  an  a^r 
which  clearly  intimates  that  the  slightest  kind  of 
a  nibble  will  be  ^ite  sufficient  thu  morning  to 
seal  the  doom  of  a  mackerel. 

"  There,  by  Jove !  the  captain  hauls  back — 
diere,  I  uAd  you  so  t  skipper's  got  him — ^no-Hsh*, 


captain,  yoti  haul  back  too  savagely ! "  With  the 
first  movement  of  the  captain's  arm  indicating  the 
presence  offish,  every  body  rashes  madly  to  the 
tail,  and  jigs  are  heard  on  all  sides  plasMng  Into 
the  water,  and  eager  hands  and  arms  are  stretch- 
ed at  theb  full  length  ever  the  side,  feding  imx- 
iously  for  a  nibble. 

(« sh — hish — there's  something  just  passed  my 
fly — I  felt  him,"  says  an  old  man  stanmng  along- 
side of  me. 

<*  Yes,  tod  I've  got  him,"  trtumphantly  shouts 
out  the  next  man  on  the  other  side  of  him,  haul- 
ing in  a9  he  speaks  a  fine  mackerel,  and  striking 
him  off  into  his  barrel  in  the  most  approved  style. 

Z — Z — sip  goes  my  line  through  and  deep 
into  my  poor  fic^gers,  as  a' huge  mackerel  rushes 
savagely  away  "wixh  what  he  finds  is  not  so  great 
a  prize  as  he  thought  it.  I  get  confoundly  flur- 
ried, miss  stroke  ludf  a  dozen  times  in  hauling  in 
as  many  fathoms  of  line,  and  at  length  sucked 
in  landkig  my  first  fish  safely  in  my  bairel,  where 
he  flounders  aw&y  **most  melodiously"  as  my 
neighbor  says. 

And  now  it  is  fairly  daylight,  and  the  rain, 
wtdch  has  been  threatening  sdl  night,  begins'  to 
pour  down  in  right  earnest.  And  as  the  heavy 
drops  patter  on  the  sea  the  fish  begin  to  bite  fast 
and  f\iriously. 

"Shorten  up,"  says  tfae'ekipper,  and  We 
Morten  in  our  lines  to  about  eight  feet  firom  the 
rail  to  the  hooks,  when  we  can  jerk  them  in  just 
as  fast  as  we  can  move  our  hands  and  arms. 
"  Keep  your  lines  clear,"  is  now  the  word,  as 
the  doomed  fish  fiip  fiister  and  faster  into  the 
^arrel^  standing  to  receive  them.  Here  is  one 
greedy  fellow  already  casting  furtive  glances  be- 
hind him,  and  calculating  m  his  mind  hOw  many 
fish  he  will  have  to  lose  in  the  operation  of  getting 
his  sebond  strike-barrel. 

Now  you  hear' no  sound  except  the  steady  ffip 
of  fli^  mto  the  barrels.  Every  face  wears  an 
expression  of  anxious  determination ;  every  body 
moves  as  though  by  springs  *,  every  heart  be^ts 
loud  with  excitement,  and  every  hand  hauls  in 
fish  and  throws  out  hooks  with  a  methodical 
precision,  a  kind  of  slow  haste,  which  Unites  the 
greatest  speed  with  the  utmost  security  agaihst 
fouling  lines. 

And  now  the  rain  increases.  We  hear  jibs 
rattling  down ;  and  glancing  up  hastily,  I  am 
surprised  to  fmd  our  vessel  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  fleet,  which  has  already  become 
aware  that  we  have  got  fish  alongside.  Mean- 
time the  wind  rises,  the  sea  struggles  against  the 
ratn,  which  is  endeavoring  with  its  steady  patter 
to  subdue  the  turmoil  of  old  Ocean.  We  are 
already  on  our  third  barrel  each,  and  stfllthe  fish 
come  in  as  fiist  as  ever,  and  the  business  (sport 
it  has  ceased  to  be  some  time  since)  continues 
with  vigor  undiminished.  Thick  beads  of  per- 
spiration '  chase  each  other  down  our  fkces. 
Jackets,  caps,  and  even  over-shirts  are  thrown 
off,  to  give  more  freedom  toUmbs  that  are  worked 
to  their  utmost. 

"HUIo!  Whereareth^fishl"  All  gone?  Every 
Ihie  is  fbU  eagerly  fbr  a  bite,  bat  not  the  Adntest 
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nibble  is  perceptible.  The  mackerel,  which  but 
a  moment  ago  were  fairly  rushing  on  board,  have 
in  that  moment  dis^peared  so  completely  that 
not  a  sign  of  one  is  left.  The  vessel  next  under 
our  lee  holds  them  a  little  longer  than  we,  but 
they  finjdly  also  disappear  from  her  side.  And 
80  on  all  around  us. 

And  now  we  have  time  to  look  around  us 
— to  compare  notes  on  each  other's  successes — 
to  straighten  our  back  bones,  nearly  broken,  and 
aching  horribly  with  the  constant  reaching  over ; 
to  examine  our  Angers,  cut  to  pieces  and  grown 
sensationless  with  the  perpetual  dragging  of  small 
lines  across  them — to—  *'  There,  the  skipper's  got 
a  bite ! — here  they  are  again,  boys,  and  big  fellows 
too !"  Every  body  rashes  once  more  to  the  rail, 
and  business  commences  again,  but  not  at  so 
hat  a  rate  as  before.  By-and-by  there  is  another 
cessation,  and  we  hoist  our  jib  and  run  off  a  little 
way  into  a  new  berth. 

While  ranning  across,  I  take  the  first  good 
look  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  general.  We  lie, 
as  before  said,  nearly  in.  the.  centre  .of  the  whdle 
fleet,  which  from  originally  covering  an  area  of 
fifteen  miles  each  way,  has  "  knotted  up"  into  a 
little  space  not  above  two  miles  square.  In 
many  places,  although  the  sea  is  tolerably  rough, 
the  vessels  lie  so  cLes^ly  together  that  one  could 
almost  jump  from  one  to  the  other.  The  greatest 
skill  and  care  are  necessary  on  such  occasions  tot 
keep  them  apart,  and  prevent  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  collision,  a  general  smash-up  of 
masts,  booms,  bulwarks,  etc.  Yet  a  great  fish 
day  like  this  rarely  passes  off  without  some  ves 
sels  sustaining  serious  damage.  We  thread  out 
way  among  the  vessels  with  as  much  work  and 
as  daintily  as  a  m^  would  walk  over  ground 
covered  with  eggs,  and  finally  get  into  a  berth 
under  lee  of  a  vessel  which  seems  to  hold  the 
fish  pretty  well.  And  here  we  fish  away  by 
spells,  for  they  have  got  •*  spirty,*'  that  is,  they 
are  capricious,  and  appear  and  disappear  sud- 
denly like  a  flash. ' 

Meanwhile  the  rain  continues  pounng  out  of 
the  leaden  sky,  which  looks  as  though  about  to 
fall  on  us,  and  overwhelm  us  in  a  second  deluge. 
The  wind  is  getting  high  (old  Boreas,  singularly 
enough,  always  gets  high  on  these  occasions, 
when  fresh  water  is  plentiest)^  and  the  old  hands 
are  debating  among  themselves  as  to  the  most 
judicious  port  to  be  made  to-night.  At  ten  we 
get  breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee,  hot  cakes, 
bread  and  butter,  fish,  beef,  sweet  cakes,  and 
apple  sauce.  The  morning's  exercise  has  given 
us  all  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  various  comestibles  spread  out  for  us 
by  the  cook  are  made  to  disappear,  would  aston- 
ish the  members  of  "  our  best  society." 

After  breakfast  we  begin  to  clear  up  decks  a 
little,  preparatory  to  experiencing  some  part  of 
the  rough  weather  which  is  brewing.  Oil  cloths 
are  in  great  demand,  but  the  rain  somehow  con- 
trives to  soak  through  them,  and  they  form  but 
little  protection.  We  secure  our  mackerel  barrels 
to  the  bulwarks,  lash  Up  the  various  loose  objects 
aboutr^  decks,  and  put  on  the  hatches,  etc.    The 


fish  still  bite,  but  more  moderately  and  bj 
spirts,*'  and  in  the  half  liquid  state  in  which 
we  all  find  ourselves,  we  mechanically  hold  our 
lines  over  the  rail  and  haul  in  fish  with  as  little 
motion  to  our  bodies  as  possible,  for  the  skin  in 
such  weather  gets  marvelously  tender,  and  is  apt 
to  come  off  on  very  slight  provocation. 

At  one  o'clock  **  Seat  ye,  one  half,"  from  ths 
stentorian  lungs  of  the  cook,  proclaims  dinner  on 
the  table,  and  '*  one  half"  accordingly  go  down 
to  **  finish  their  break&st,"  as  a  fiicetioas  ship- 
mate remarks.  The  cabin  of  a  fisherman  be  it 
knovim  is  too  confined  to  accommodate  an  entire 
fishing  crew  with  seats  around  the  table,  and 
accordingly  it  is  customary  for  the  oldest  hands 
to  eat  first,  leaving  the  young  men  and  boys  to 
follow  at  second  table. 

After  dinner  we  make  preparations  for  dressing 
our  fish  Gib-tubs,  ^lit^knives,  barrels,  w^sh-bar- 
rels,  buckets,  mittens,  and  sea-beots,  are  hunted 
up,  and  water  begins  to  flow  about  decks  more 
plentifully  than  ever.  Mackerel  are  "  dressed  " 
by  splitting  them  down  the  badL,  taking  out  their 
entrails  (called  in  fisherman's  parlance  *'gibs"), 
letting  the  blood  soak  out  of  them  by  immersion 
in  c\e&i  ialt  water,  and  then  salting  them  down 
in  layers,  in  the  barrels  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. Two  persons  compose  a  "gang"  for 
dressing.  One  of  them  splits  the  fish  and  throws 
them  to  the  other,  who,  by  a  dexterous  twist  of 
his  thumbs  and  the  fingers  of  his  right  han<|,  ex- 
tracts the  entrails,^and  throws  the  cleaned  fish 
into  a  barrel  of  salt  water  at  hand.  **  Dressing  " 
fish  is  disagreeable  work  in  itself,  but  generally 
passes  off  Uvely  enough,  as  it  is  the  concluding 
scen^e  in  what  fishermen  call  "  a  day's  work*"  and 
one  non^  learns  how  much  he  has  in  reality 
caught,  and  miser-like  plunges  up  to  the  arm- 
pits in  the  riches  he  has  that  day  won.  Then 
too,  dressing  is  enlivened  by  many  a  jest,  and 
anecdote,  and  song,  every  body  feeling  joy/ul  at 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  hopeful  for  the  success 
of  the  voyage.  And  while  the  operation  of  catch- 
ing fish  is  followed  with  ab  intensity  and  ardor 
which  does  not  admit  of  the  slightest  flagging  of 
attention,  dressing  is  the  very  reverse,  and  may 
be  made  as  lively  as  possible  without  detriment 
to  the  work. 

Soon  after  commencing  to  dress,  the  whok 
fleet  gets  under  way,  and  steers  toward  the  land, 
which  is  faintly  visible  under  our  lee,  the  wind 
being  from  the  northeast. .  Going  square  before 
it,  we  soon  near  the  land,  and  as  we  do  so,  both 
wind  and-sea  increase.  We  have  a  grand  chance 
to  try  the  sailing  qualities  of  our  little  boat — a 
chance  which  a  mackerel  man  never  neglects; 
for  next  to  getting  a  good  share  of  fish,  a  man  is 
considered  most  fortunate  if  he  has  a  smart  sail- 
ing vessel.  '  We  overhaul  a  good  many,  and  are 
badly  beaten  by  a  few  of  the  vessels,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  large  a  fleet.  And  as  we 
come  into  competition  with  some  new  vessel, 
our  crew  tell  at  once  her  name,  if  she  is  known 
to  them,  or  if  entirely  unknown,  at  any  rate  her 
hailing  place. 

After  dressing,  we  salt  our  catch.  This  is  sorry 
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work  for  lore  fingers,  hands,  and  arms,  of  which, 
after  a  day's  w(^  Uk6,  the  present,  there  is  al- 
ways a  plentiful  supply,  mackereling  being,  under 
any  drcumstanoes,  a  business  in  which  sores  of 
all  kinds  on  hands  and  feet  are  singularly  plenty 
and  hard  to  get  rid  of.  But  salting  does  not  last 
forerer,  and  tiie  few  preparations  necessary  for 
going  into  harbor  being  already  completed,  we 
gather  together,  as  dusk  comes  on,  in  little  knots 
about  the  dedL,  discuss  the  day's  work,  point  out 
fiimiliar  vessels,  and  argue  on  their  various  sail- 
ing qualities,  and  once  m  a  while  slily  peep  down 
the  **  companion-way  "  into  the  snug  little  cabin, 
where  the  ** ram-oat"  (the  saibrs  name  for  a 
cabin  stove)  glows  so  brightly,  and  evexy  thing 
looks  so  comfortable,  and  in  particular  so  dry^ 
that  our  hearts  yearn  for  a  place  by  the  fire. 
Landsmen,  poor  fellows,  have  no  idea  how  great 
an  amount  of  real,  genuine,  unmistakable  com- 
fort may  be  contained  in  a  little  box  ten  feet  by 
fifteen,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  seats  and 
berths  at  the  sides,  a  stove  and  hatchway  at  one 
end,  a  row  of  shelves  and  a  box-compass  at'  the 
other,  and  a  skylight  over  head,  the  whole  smell- 
ing villainously  of  decayed  fish  and  bilge-water. 
Happily  for  mankind  all  happiness  is  compara- 
tive, eke  would  not  the  dirty  confined  cabin  of  a 
fisherman  ever  be  considered  a  very  Elysium  of 
comfort,  and  a  seat  by  its  fire  be  regarded'  as  a 
luxury,  than  which  the  conqu^o?  of  the  world 
could  wish  for  nothing  better. 

We  are  fast  nearing  our  haven.  And  glad 
enough  we  all  are  pf  it,  for  the  wind  has  risen, 
until  it  already  blows  half  a  gale,  and  the  great 
waves  roll  after  us  savagely,  trying  to  overtake 
as,  and  looking  as  though  if  they  did,  they  would 
inevitably  smother  our  little  craft.  And  then, 
too,  as  the  excitement  of  the  day  dies  out,  and 
we  stand  inactively  about,  ihe  rain  seems  oolde^, 
and  our  wet  clothes  adhere  clammily  to  our 
bodies,  and  make  moving  about  a  misery.  Yon- 
der is  East  Point  Light  shining  brightly  on  our 
beam.  The  headmost  of  Jour  companions  have 
already  shot  around  the  point,  and  are  running 
up  to  their  anohoirage. 

<'  Han  3rour  sheets,  now,  boys,  and  stand  by 
to  trim  aft !''  sings  out  our  skipper.  And  as  we 
string  along  the  ropes  the  helm  goes  down.  She ' 
cimes  into  the  wind,  shaking  like  a  dog  just  come- 
oat  of  the  wkter,  and  at  iho  same  time  the  sails 
are  trimmed  flat,  and  we  gayly  round  the  point, 
and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  are  in  smooth 
water. 

Two  tacks  take  us  nearly  .up  to  Ten  Pound 
fsfland  Light,  and,  as  we  stand  over  once  more, 
*<  Haul  down  the  foresail !"  shouts  the  captain. 
"  Stand  )^  your  main  and  jib  halyards !  see  your 
anchor  all  clear !" 

"There's  a  good  berth,  skipper,"  says  one  of 
the  old  handsf  right  alongside  of  that  Chatham 
smack."  (It  is  90  dhrk  that,  do  my  beet,  I  can 
not  make  out  even  the  rig  of  the  vessel  to  which 
my  old  friend  so  readily  gives  a  "  local  habitation 
snd  a  name." 

"  Here  we  are— down  jib!"  and  down  it  raf- 
fles without  any  trouble,  as  her  head  swings 


into  the  wind.  As  her  headway  b  deadened, 
"  ^t  go  the  anchor !"  is  the  word,  and  a  plash, 
and  the  rattle  of  a  few  fathoms  of  cable  tell  us 
that  we  are  fast  for  the^night. 

"  Pay  out  cable,  boys ;  a  good  scope,  and  let 
her  ride  easy!"  and  the  test  of  us  go  aft  and 
haul  down  the  enormous  mainsail,  the  wet  can- 
vas of  which  feels  as  though  made  of  stout  wire. 
It  is  soon  furled  up,  and  ^  lantern  fastened  in  the 
rigging,  and  then  we  make  a  general  rush  for 
the  cabui.  Here  wet  clothes  and  boots  are  fiung 
ofif  and  thrown  pell-mell  on  deck,  dry  suits  don- 
ned, and  then  "  one-half"  crawl  into  their  bunks, 
while  the  balance  eat  their  suppers. 

Meanwhile  we  hear  an  incessant  rattling  ef 
sails,  and  plashing  of  ancliors  on  every  side  of 
us,  while  the  wind  whistles  wildly  through  our 
rigging,  and  the  rain  dashes  fiercely  against  the 
skylight  and  deck  overhead,  increasing  our  com- 
fort by  reminding  us  of  the  sufieringf  we  have 
escaped. 

-  It  is  not  until  after  supper  that  we  begin  to 
think  of  the  damages  sustained  in  our  persons 
during  the  past  day's  work.  And  now  rags, 
salve,  and  liniment,  and  all  the  various  prepara- 
tions for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  sore  fin- 
gers, sore  wrists,  sore  arms,  sore  feet,  sore  an- 
kles, and  sore  shins,  are  brought  into  requisition ; 
the  cook  is  flattered  and  cajoled  out  of  modicunie 
of  hot  fresh  water,  and  stockings  are  taken  off, 
sleeves  rolled  up,  bandages  unrolled,  and  groans 
and  growls  resound  from  every  comer  of  the 
cabin. 

The  operation  which  is  now  commenced  is 
considered  among  old  fishermen  as  one  of  the 
"peculiar"  comforts  incident  to  their  calling. 
"Comfort  indeed!"  incredulously  observes  t^D 
landsman  reader.  "  Yes,  sir,  comfort,"  say  I. 
For,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  you  have  not  yet  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  real  signification  of  the 
word  comfort.  Nor  will  you  ever  be  fully  en- 
lightened on  tho  subject  until  you  have  been 
fishing  a  season.  In  fact,  my  dear  sir,  until  yon 
domiciliate  yourself  on  board  a  Cape  schooner 
for  a  couple  of  trips,  you  will  not  have  even  a 
proper  idea  of  what  a  real  sore  is ;  how  in  the 
world  then  do  you  expect  to  know  what  comfoit 
(among  other  matter)  is  to  be  taken  out  of  such 
things  1 

As  sores  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  business  of 
catching  mackerel,  I  will  here  relate  my  slight 
experience  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  uniniti- 
ated. When  preparing  to  go  on  board  the  ves- 
sel at  H I  was  counseled  to  provide  myself 

with  a  supply  of  salve  and  bandages  for  the 
sore  fingers,  etc.,  with  which  I  would  be  pesteiv 
ed  on  my  trip.  "  For,"  said  my  friends,  "  fisher- 
men always  have  sores."  But  I  laughed  to  my- 
self; and  boastfully  thought,  "  I  am  not  a  fisher- 
man." But  the  old  lady  at  whose  house  I  stay- 
ed during  the  time  I  was  on  shore,  knew  much 
more  about  the  matter  than  I,  and  accordingly 
when  I  got  on  board  I  found,  on  an  examination 
into  my  effects,  that  she  had  put  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  yards  of  old  muslin  and  linen  in  my  clothe*- 
bag.    And  well  it  was  that  'she  did  so.    I  luid 
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not  been  three  whole  d&ys  on  board  before  I  ex- 
perienced premonitory  symptoms  of  what  are 
commonly  called  **  boils,"  coming,  one  on  my 
right  foot,  one  on  the  ankle  of  the  same,  and  one 
on  my  arm  (the  left  one).  I  was  sarpriBed,  as  I 
had  never  in  my  hfo  had  snch  things  on  me,  and 
had  always  prided  myself  on  a  pnrity  of  system 
which  bore  me  clear  of  snch  torments.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  I  should  express  ray  surprise, 
'  and  (fahe  as  natural  that  my  shipmates  should 
express  none,  they  looking  upon  such  thinss  as 
matters  of  coutise.  I  did  not,  therefore,  obt^ 
any  sympathy  among  them. 

Well,  I  nursed  my  t^rmfents,  and,  like  every 
thhig  else  that  is  nursed,  they  grew  apace,  and 
before  a  week  were  called  **  fine  large  boils."  I 
'  said  I  nursed  them ;  is  it  necessary  to  add  that  I 
cursed  themi  At  teaat,  as  fkr  as  my  conscience 
permitted  me  to  do  so.  I  was  regularly  lamed 
— and  yet  here  was  I  on  board  a  confounded  fish- 
ing vessel,  with  all  available  assistance  required 
to  help  in  getting  things  in  order  for  the  fiih- 
ground.  My  bmls  are  no  excuse,  and  I  am  tliere- 
fore  expected  to  do  as  others  do,  to  pump,  to  run, 
to  be  smart,  to  climb,  if  necessary,  to  pull  on 
ropes,  and  to — in  short — do  every  thing  that  wants 
doing.  If  I  groan,  I  am'  shown  veteran  old  sores, 
to  which  mine  are,  ip  fishing  language,  only 
"darling  little  pets."  When  I  venture  to  utter 
a  hope  of  soon  being  better,  my  friend,  to  whose 
kind  offices  I  am  indebted  for  an  introduction  to 
this  infernal  business,  smilingly  assures  me  that 
"  this  is  nothing — a  mere  trifle :  when  we  once 
get  among  mackierel,  then  will  be  the  time  for 
sores/*  As  though'  this  was  not  the  grand  jubi- 
lee of  every  thing  of  the  kind .!.; 

But  every  body  on  board  has  sores^ — sores  of 
all  descriptions,  and  some  that  are  indescribable 
— cuts,  chafos,  line-sor68,  pickle-sores,  hoils«  pim- 
'  pies,  felons,  festers,  agnails,  bruises,  and  every 
other  species  of  torment  that  poor  mortal  can  by 
any  possibility  have  on  his  hands  and  feet,  our 
Kttle  community  are  infested  with.  And  it  is 
with  our  sores  somewhat  as  with  the  Paddy's 
pig,  which  **  enjoyed  miserable  bad  health,  and 
was  getting  no  better  very  fast.*'  Thus  it  hap- 
]^ned,  that  on  the  evtoing  in  question,  after  sup- 
per was  dispatched,  evfery  one  commenced  patch- 
ing up  his  sores,  laughing  meanwhile  at  every 
body  else,  making  odd  grimaces  while  attending 
'  to  their  little  matters. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  I  take  a  peep  on  deck. 
The  gale  is  rbaring  fietcely  through  the  bare  rig- 
ging, and  a  blinding  storm  of  hail  and  sleet,  a 
blast  of  which '^salntes  my  face  as  I  put  it  out  of 
the  companion-way,  adds  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  night.  The  dark  storm-clouds  scud  wildly 
across  the  sky,  and  the  wind  fairiy  shrieks  at 
times,  as  though  glorying  in  the  strength  to  bear 
down  every  thing  coming  in  its  path.  It  is  truly 
a  wild  night,  and  as  I  descend  again  to  my  com- 
fortable place  by  the  fire,  I  think  anxiously -of 
the  poor  souls  who  are  tossed  about  in  such 
weather — cold,  Wet,  and  sufiTering  at  the  ifaercy 
of  the  winds  and  waters.  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
thoughts,  for  as  I  shake  the  sleet  off  iny  cough 


cap,  I  hear  oui^  gray-headed  iM  dMpper  ttotter 
softly  to  hisiBelf,  **  God-  pity 'poor  sailors  ipHw  are 
caught  in  Boston  Bay  in  tftris  storm." 

We  go  to  sleep  eaidy-^get  vp  late  next  moni- 
ing — get  bareakfiut — (the  storm  atiU  sagiag)— 
head  up,  and  strike  down  the  Dadoetel  cia^^ 
the  preeedhig  day ;  dear  up  deeks,  and  then  p> 
ashore,  or  visit  some  of  the  other  vessels.  To  do 
either  of  the  latter,  we  do  net  require  the  assist- 
ance of  boats,  for  the  fleet  hbs  so  crowded  \hm 
harbor,  XhsX  one  can  without  difficulty  wrikrfirom 
Otoe  side  of  the  hivbor  to  the  oter,  a  distance  o€ 
tfaree-fourth<  of  si  mile,  on  vessels. 

Toward  evening  the  wind  hauls  to  the  nortb- 
ward,  and  the  yeather  clears  up,  and  great  abow- 
white  elbtfds,  looking  fike  gigantic  pufl^of  steam 
ftrom  some  en|^  in  the  otiier  worid,  rell  grmdly 
across  the  sky,  sure  signs  of  good  wea^r.  We 
**tum  In"  early,  and  are  ^ed  out  at  three 
o'clock  A.M.  to  get  under  way.  We  find  every 
body  around  ns  in  motion,  some  heaving  up  tiieir 
anchors,  others  hoisting  their  sails,  some  with 
boats  ahead,  being  towed  out  of  the  crowd,  so  as 
to  enable  them. to  shape  a  course,  and  a  few  al- 
ready steering  out  of  the  harbor.  We  follow  suit 
vrith  all  haste,  and  daylight  finds  ns  in  Boston 
Bay,  with  the  fleet  around  us,  and  the  hills  of 
Gape  Ann  blue  in  the  distance. 

Such  is  a  fish-day^  with  its  accompaniments. 
Of  a  series  of  such  is  composed  the  trip  of  a 
mackerel  catcher,  for  the  fish  rarely  bite  Well  ex- 
cept just  befoirs  a  storm.  When  foU  of  fish, 
which  is  generally  in  from  three  to  five  weck^ 
the  vessel  goes  back  home  end  lands  her  cargou 
There  the  fish  are  aasortedi  weighed,  and  re- 
packed by  an  inspector  legulariy  appointed  fat 
that  purpose.  By  him  the  barrels,  are  finalfy 
branded,  to  show  that  they  are  '*  200  lbs.  of  ma^E- 
erel,"  No.  1,  8,  or  3,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and 
then  they  aje  ready  for  sale  or  shipment. 

Fishennen  make  from  $160  to  $350  and  $400 
during  the  eight  months  in  which  they  labor,  viz., 
from  the  last  of  March  to  the  first  of  December. 
During  the  winter  they  in  general  remain  at 
home,  compensating  for  the  toils  of  the  working 
season  by  a  life  of  total  inactivity  and  idleness, 
tipendi^g  a  great  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  past 
year  in  harmless  dissipatioDi  and  looking  to  no- 
thfaig  Ugfaer  than  **  an  early  start  in  the  spring  for 
the  Banks."  Such  is  life  in  the  fishing  viltoget 
of  Cape  God — ^to  use  a  ifither  Ubmdy  and  per- 
haps coarse,  hut  trite  saitor's  simile,  **  Like  a 
Portuguese  devil,  when  it  is  good  it  is  too  good, 
and  when  it  is  bad  it  is  wortUess." 


¥^ 


THE  ORIENTAL  MERCHANT. 
HEN  Haj  Hamed  borrowed  a  hundi^ed  dinars 
of  the  merchant  Kodadad,  he  swore  by  the 
faith  of  the  Prophet  to  return  the  sum  within  six 
months  from  that  tkne,  and  fixed -tiie  hour  and 
day.  He  was  a  young  man,  fall  of  hope  and 
confidence,  and  Kodadad  was  old  and  waiy. 
My  son,"  said  the  latter,  "  this  is  perhaps  a 
rash  promise.  Say  one  year."  Bht  Haj  Hamed 
would  not  accept  a  further  delay.  He  was  going 
from  Tanus  to  Damascus oo  a cDameicia]  joumcyt 
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and  had  aocuratelj  calculated  the  tune.  One 
month  to  go;  one  month  to  come  back;  three 
montha  to  sell  his  gooda;  a  whole  month  to 
apare.  But  the  accidenta  of  the  road— aickneM, 
robbeia,  unforeaean  dalaya  t  He  relied  upcm  the 
mercy  of  God ;  and  with  many  aaaererations  aaid 
that  at  the  appointed  time  he  would  present  him- 
aelf  at  the  kiosque  of  the  merchant  Kodadad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  riTei ,  and  lay  before  him  a  hon- 
dred  golden  dinara.  The  money  waa  lent  withoat 
inteceat,  and  payment  waa  a  aacred  obligation. 

The  caravan  set  oot,  flags  flying,  and  drums 
beating,  from  the  rendeavoua  on  the  oppoaite  side 
of  the  river,  and  soon  entered  the  gorges  of  the 
mountaina.  After  proceeding  a  httle  way,  a  halt 
waa  agreed  upon ;  for  many  of  the  merchanta  had 
staid  behind,  saying  their  last  adieus  to  their 
Emilias,  or  making  additions  to  their  merchand- 
iee.  Haj  Hamed,  who  possessed  sereral  camel* 
loads,  and  had  been  among  the  first  to  be  ready 
at  the  place  of  meeting,  repined  greatly  at  this 
delay. 

He  had  earned  his  title  of  Haj,  or  Pilgrim, 
when  a  boy,  by  going  in  company  with  his  fetber 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Prophet;  but  this  was  the 
first  journey  he  had  undertaken  since.  His  im- 
patience, therefore,  may  be  excused.  He  had 
atarted  with  the  idea  of  making  a  fortune ;  and 
was  impatient  to  be  doing.  Besides,  there  was 
his  promise  to  Kodadad.  If  he  forfeited  that,  his 
credit  was  gone  forever*  Accordingly,  he  spent 
the  first  part  of  the  day  that  followed  the  halt, 
sitting  by  the  roadside,  counting  the  stragglers 
that  came  in,  and  jeering  them  for  their  tardiness. 
"This  young  min,'*  said  some,  ** believes  that 
time  was  made  only  for  htm.  What  matters  a 
day  more  or  less  1  At  the  end  of  life  we  shall 
have  to  regret  our  impatience.  There  are  evils 
by  every  waytide.  Why  should  we  be  eager  to 
come  up  with  them  1** 

These  philosophical  remarks  found  no  fovor 
with  Haj  Hamed,  who,  instead  of  imitating  his 
companions,  and  reclining  lazily,  under  the  shadow 
of  trees  on  the  green  grass,  listening  to  the  songs 
ef  the  birds  and  the  gurgling  of  the  stream,  began 
at  length  to  roam  uneasily  about.  He  saw  that 
another  sun  would  set,  and  perhaps  another,  and 
behold  them  still  in  the  lap  of  the  same  valley. 
Hedimhed  the  mountains,  endeavoring  to  distract 
Ins  thoughts,  and  whenever  he  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  the  encampment  below,  he  gazed  at  it,  en- 
deavoring to  discern  signs  of  a  forward  move- 
ment. But  the  tents  remained  unetruck;  the 
people  reclined  in  groups ;  the  camels  and  horses 
were  dispersed  here  and  there ;  and  the  lazy  tink- 
ling of  their  bells  showed  that  they,  at  any  rate, 
were  enjoying  themselves.  The  young  merchant 
at  length  turned  away  and  plunged  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Nature  had  no  charms 
for  him.  As  he  went,  he  counted  in  his  memory 
the  number  of  pieces  of  doth  his  bales  contained, 
compared  the  cost-price  with  the  probable  mark- 
et-price, and  reveled  in  the  anticipation  of  gi- 
gantie  profits  to  be  realized  in  the  paradise  of  his 
imagination — some  dusty  bazaar  in  the  for-ofi' 
city  of  Damascus. 
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While  he  was  meditating  on  these  sordid  mat- 
ters, he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  himself  by 
a  surprising  accident.  A  huge  mantle  wtk 
thrown  over  his  head;  and  before  he  had  tkne 
to  atruggle,  he  was  cast  on  the  ground,  and 
rolled  up,  like  a  bale  of  his  own  goods,  in  camp 
plete  darkness.  At  first,  he  thoo^  that  instant 
death  waa  to  be  his  fate;  and  he  murmured, 
**  May  Heaven  pay  mxdebt  to  the  merchant  Ko- 
dadad !"  Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  be  was 
only  a  prisoner ;  and  he  felt  himself  raised  and 
carried  along,  while  smothered  laughter  came  to 
his  ears.  If  this  were  a  joke,  it  was  a  practicai 
one.  He  tried  to  speak ;  but  no  answer  was  ret> 
turned,  except  renewed  laughter.  Presently, 
those  who  carried  him  aet  him  down ;  the  bonds 
that  confined  him  were  loosened,  the  mantle  was 
whisked  away,  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  hia^ 
self  in  a  beautiibl  garden,  aurrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  maidens,  who  dapped  their  hands,  and  enjoyed 
his  amazed  appearance? 

Haj  Hamed  was  too  thoroughly  an  Oriental 
not  to  understand  his  position,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' thought.  He  had  evidently  been  watched 
during  his  progress  through  the  forest  by  the 
inmates  of  some  harem,  unencumbered  by  male 
attendants,  who  in  a  apirit  of  fim  had  made  4iim 
prisoner.  The  incident  is  not  an  uncommon  one, 
if  we  may  believe  narrators ;  but  it  generally 
leads  to  disagreeable  results.  Our  merdiant  foft 
uncomfortable.  These  merry  girls  were  quite 
capable,  be  thought,  afttr  having  made  a  butt  of 
him,  of  throwing  him  down  a  well  or  into  a  pond. 
He  looked  around  for  the  chief  among  them  rather 
anxiously,  and  soon  recognized  her  in  a  very 
young  maiden,  who,  after  having  laughed  with 
the  rest,  had  flung  herself  carelessly  on  a  pile 
of  cushions  under  a  tree,  and  was  gazing  at  him 
with  interest. 

«  Lady,*'  said  he,  assuming  a  humble  attitude, 
**  this  is  not  wise  nor  well.  I  am  a  merdiant 
traveling  with  my  goods  that  require  care  and 
watchfulness,  and  beg  to  be  released.'' 

She  seemed  annoyed  that  her  beauty,  which 
was  great,  did  not  amaze  him ;  and  replied : 

**  Fear  nothing.  There  is  no  danger.  This  is 
my  father's  kiosque.  He  has  given  it  to  roe ; 
and  I  live  here  with  my  maidens  unmolested. 
There  is  a  guard  of  slaves  at  the  gate ;  but  they 
only  appear  at  a  signal  of  danger — ^when  I  sound 
this  shell." 

She  raised  a  conch  to  her  lips,  and  a  shrifl 
sound  filled  the  air.  The  slave-giris,  scarcdy 
understanding  her  motive,  again  cast  the  mantle 
over  Hamed,  and  bade  him  be  silent  and  motion- 
less. Several  men  came  hurriedly;  but  were 
dismissed  with  jeers  and  mockeries.  In  a  few 
moments  the  merchant,  mcfe  dead  than  alive, 
was  uncovered  again,  and  told  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  he  had  permission  to  depart. 

By  this  time,  however,  beauty  had  begun  to 
exert  its  influence ;  and  Haj  Hamed,  instead  of 
rising,  remained  gazing  in  admiration  at  the  lady 
of  the  place.  She  met  his  glance,  at  first,  with 
a  disdainful  expression;  but  according  to  the 
Oriental  idea,  two  such  souls  have  secret  sym- 
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pathiesy  from  the  inflaence  of  which  neither  can 
escape.  No  sooner  did  their  eyes  meet  in  a  full 
gaze,  than  both  felt  faint  at  heart.  The  lady 
tamed  very  pale,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  the 
cushion ;  the  maidens,  raising  the  trembling  Ha- 
med,  led  him  to  her  side.  They  talked  for  hours : 
not  of  themselves,  but  of  love ;  and  expatiated 
eloquently  on  the  happiness  of  meeting,  while 
the  attendants  played  on  their  lutes,  or  sang 
songs  illustrative  of  their  situation.  The  shad- 
ows of  night  were  coming  on,  when  a  peculiar 
sound  at  the  outer  gate  announced  that  the  &ther 
of  the  maiden,  whose  name  was  Leilah,  bad  come 
to  vi^t  her.  So  Haj  Hamed  was  thrust  uncere- 
moniously forth;  and  was  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  happiness  amidst  the  deepening  gloom 
of  the  forest.  He  returned  bowed  down  and 
heavy-hearted  to  the  encampment. 

Many  thoughts  kept  him  awake  fcft  many  hours ; 
it  was  not  until  the  sky  that  stretched  between 
the  mountain  tops  overhe&d  had  begun  to  whiten, 
that  at  length,  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep. 
Pleasant  visions  spake  beneath  his  eyelids.  When 
he  awoke,  the  tents  were  struck,  the  camels  were 
laden,  and  the  people  were  filing  off.  "  Why  this 
hurry  1"  he  cried.  *'Was  not  this  a  pleasant 
place  to  tany  in  ?  Time  is  eternal.  There  is  no 
need  to  hasten  firom  the  present,  which  is  joyful, 
to  the  future  which  is  full  of  danger.'*  Several 
merchants  thought  he  was  jeering  them  for  their 
philosophy  of  the  previous  day,  and  hastened  to 
complete  their  arrangen^nts,  and  follow  the  car- 
avan. Hamed*s  camels  had  been  laden  by  his 
servants,  and  were  ready  to  proceed.  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment;  but  remembering  his  debt  to 
Kodadad)  cried,  ^*  March !"  and  went  away  with 
his  heart  full  of  new  recollections. 

The  journey  was  prosperous,  but  tedious.  When 
the  caravan  reached  Damascus,  the  market  was 
fiound  to  be  encumbered  with  merchandise,  and 
sales  were  with  difficulty  effected.  Month  after 
month  passed  away ;  most  of  Hamed's  bales  still 
remained  on  his  hands.  •  The  fifth  month  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  had  arrived,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  being  able  to  perform  his 
engagements.  At  length,  however,  a  merchant 
about  to  proceed  to  Bagdad,  made  him  an  ad- 
vantageous offer  for  the  whole  of  his  stock,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  depart,  after  having  realized  a 
good  profit.  Several  accidents  and  delays  oc- 
curred on  the  journey ;  but  the  caravans  reached 
the  valley,  one  march  from  Tarsus,  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  when  Hamed  had  promised  payment 
to  Kodadad.  Most  of  the  merchants  immediately 
rode  forward  to  glad  their  families  and  friends ; 
but  our  young  merchant,  feeling  his  love  for 
Leilah  revive  with  intensity,  determined  to  spend 
that  day  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  her.  He  wandered  into  the  mountains,  en- 
deavoring to  follow  the  same  track  as  before ; 
but  although  he  several  tiroes  imagined  he  re- 
cognized the  trees  and  the  rocks,  his  search  was 
unsuccessful.  All  was  wild  and  seemingly  un- 
inhabited. He  called  aloud  "Leilah!"  but  the 
•chocs  only  answered,  *'  la !  la  !'* — ^no,  no ;  and 
when  night  came,  be  knew  not  which  way  to 


turn.     So  he  sat  down  beneath  a  huge  sycamore 
to  wait  patiently  until  the  morning. 

When  light  came,  he  remembered  his  pronise 
to  Kodadad.  He  was  to  pay  the  hundred  dinafs 
at  noon.  He  determined  to  hasten  to  Tanas  so 
foot  over  the  mountains,  for  he  knew  the  genetal 
direction  in  which  it  lay.  Many  hours  of  travel 
were  before  him ;  but  he  was  light  of  foot,  and 
at  length  beheld  in  the  distance  the  minarets  of 
the  city,  and  the  winding  course  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  the  landscape  dukened.  Clouds  aeem- 
ed  to  come  out  of  every  valley,  and  to  inundate 
the  plain.  The  rain  fell ;  the  wind  Mew.  He 
hastened  onward,  clutching  the  leather  purse  in 
which  he  carried  his  wealth,  and  invoking  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Prophet.  When  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river,  he  heard,  through  the  mist,  a 
muezzin  proclaiming  the  hour  of  noon  from  the 
distant  mosque.  The  waters  were  turbulent.  No 
ferry  boat  was  in  sight.  It  was  impossible  to 
cross.  Haj  Hamed  prayed ;  and  an  idea  came  to 
his  mind.  He  plucked  a  large  reed,  and  hollowed 
it,  and  placed  therein  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
and  tied  other  reeds  to  it,  and  floated  this  raft  upon 
the  stream,  and  confided  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

Now  it  happened  that  Kodadad,  remembering 
Haj  Hamed*s  promise,  had  gone  to  his  kiosque 
that  day  to  wait  for  his  money.  The  wind  blew ; 
the  rain  fell.  The  debtor  did  not  appear.  **We 
most  allow  bim  an  hour's  grace,  for  the  storm 
is  violent,"  said  Kodadad.  The  muezzin  clianted 
the  hour  of  noon.  The  merchant  called  to  his 
slave  to  bring  another  pipe.  Presently,  a  bundk 
of  reeds  came  floating  along  the  misty  waters ;  a 
black  boy  stooping  fbrward  seized  them  as  they 
passed.  He  was  about  to  cast  them  away  again, 
when  the  unusual  weight  prevented  him.  "  Mas- 
ter," said  he,  '*  this  is  a  reed  of  lead."  The  mer- 
chant, who  wished  to  pass  the  time,  told  him  to 
break  the  reeds.  He  did  so,  and  lo  I  a  hundred 
glittering  pieces  of  gold  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  kiosque ! 

This  story,  which  is  told  in  many  different 
ways,  illustrates  the  Oriental  idea  of  mercantile 
probity.  Turkish  merchants,  in  their  dealings 
among  themselves,  are  famous  for  keeping  theix 
engagements  with  scrupulous  exactitude ;  and  the 
example  of  Haj  Hamed  is  often  cited  as  a  model. 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  debt — all  in 
good  golden  dinars — came  to  its  destination  in 
some  miraculous  way ;  the  Prophet  being  always 
deeply  interested  in  the  good  deeds  of  his  serv^ 
ants.  The  young  merchant  was  not  without  his 
reward.  His  credit  was,  in  iutore,  unlimited. 
But  not  only  so ;  Kodabad  insisted  on  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  And  it  wUl  surprise 
none  but  very  matter-of-fact  people — to  whom 
we  do  not  address  this  legend — that  this  daugli- 
ter  turned  out  to  l;e  the  same  very  imprudent 
Leilah,  whose  fascination  had  nearly  caused  Haj 
Hamed  to  dishonor  his  verbal  promissory  note. 
We  learn,  moreover,  that  she  settled  down  into 
a  most  prudent  apd  exemplary  wifie — which  re- 
lieves our  mind — for,  except  under  extremely 
Oriental  circumstances,  we  should  not  recooi' 
mend  her  conduct  for  imitation. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  fammer  season,  as  usual,  has  suspended 
activity  in  almost  every  department  of  public 
life ;  and  our  Record  of  Events  must  lack  incidents 
accordingly.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  State  Legis- 
latures have  been  in  session,  and  political  move- 
ments have  been  mainly  confined  to  party  conven- 
tions held  in  preparation  for  the  approaching  Fall 
elections.  In  one  or  two  of  the  States  those  elec- 
tions have  been  already  held.  In  Vermont  it  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Judge  Royce,  Whig,  for 
Governor,  by  a  majority  of  over  10,000,  three  Whig 
Members  of  Congress,  and  a  Legislature  strongly 
opposed  to  the  National  Administration.  The  result 
was  sensibly  affected  by  a  union  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  Free  Soil  party,  on  the  basis  of  hostility  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.— In  North  Car- 
olina the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Bragg,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  2085. — In 
Maine  the  election  has  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
the  coalition  of  Whig  and  Free  Soil  parties,  by  a 
very  large  majority;  but  official  returns  have  not 
been  received. 

A  Convention  of  delegates  representing  those  of 
all  parties  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  met  at  Saratoga  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust. Hon.  N.  T.  M'Coun  was  chosen  President. 
A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  declaring  the 
purpose  of  the  Convention  to  resist  the'  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  any  new  Slave  States, 
and  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  slavery  within 
all  Territories  over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  jurisdiction.  No  State  ticket  was  nom- 
inated, but  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  Auburn  on  the  26th  of  September,  after 
the  several  political  parties  shall  have  made  their 
nominations. The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, representing  that  section  of  the  party  friend- 
ly to  the  National  Administration,  was  held  at  Sy- 
racuse on  the  6th  of  September.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  declaring  the  adhesion  of  the  party  to  the 
Baltimore  platform  of  1852,  approving  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Administrations,  and  opposing  any 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  al- 
though its  repeal  is  considered  inexpedient  and  un- 
necessary. Resolutions  were  offered  and  warmly 
pressed,  unqualifiedly  disapproving  of  that  repeal ; 
but  they  were  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote.  Governor 
Seymour  was  nominated  for  re-election,  although  he 
had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Convention  peremptorily  de- 
clining to  be  a  candidate.  W.  H.  Ludlow  was  nom- 
inated for  Lieutenant-Governor. Hon.  Greene 

C.  Bronson  has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Anti- 
Administration  section  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
New  York  for  Governor.  In  iiis  letter  of  accept- 
ance he  declares  his  conviction  that,  unless  we  wish 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  we  must  deliver  np  fugitives 
from  service,  and  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  al- 
lowing the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  to 
regulate  their  domestid  institutions  for  themselves. 
He  declines  to  give  pledges,  or  to  answer  inquiries 
concerning  various  topics  not  strictly  of  a  political 
character,  referring  to  his  past  life  as  a  guarantee 

for  his  official  conduct. A  State  Convention  of 

the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  was  held  at  Boston  on 
the  16th  of  August.  Strong  resolutions  were  passed 
in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  on  the  general  subject  of  slavery.  Govern- 
or Washburn  was  nominated  for  re-election. A 

Convention  of  Free  Democrats  was  held  at  Wor- 


cester on  the  7th,  at  which  Senator  Sumner  made 
a  speech  strongly  urging  the  duty  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  slavery,  and  of  securing  the  re- 
peal of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Henry  Wilson  was 
nominated  for  Governor. The  diplematic  corre- 
spondence in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  European  bel- 
ligerents, has  recently  been  published.  Under  date 
of  April  28,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  a  letter  to  the  British 
Ministry,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  Queen's 
declaration,  that,  during  the  present  war,  the  prin- 
ciple will  be  recognized  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods  i  and  adds  the  expression  of  the  wish,  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  that  the  principle  might  be 
unconditionally  sanctioned  by  France  and  Great 
Britain — as  such  a  step  would  cause  it  to  be  recog- 
nized throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a  genenil 
principle  of  international  law.  Our  Government, 
from  its  very  commencement,  has  labored  for  its 
recognition  as  a  neutral  right,  and  has  incorporated 
it  in  several  of  its  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Mr.  Marcy  states  that  the  United  States,  during  the 
present  war,  while  claiming  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  as  a  neutral  power,  will  observe  the 
strictest  neutrality  toward  each  of  the  belligerents. 
The  laws  already  forbid  the  equipping  of  privateers, 
or  the  enlistment  of  troops  within  our  territories 
against  powers  with  whom  we  are  at  peace ;  and 
those  laws  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Under  date 
of  February  24  and  March  17.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  England,  reports  to  Mr.  Marcy  va- 
rious conversations  in  which  Lord  Clarendon  had 
discussed  the  subject  of  neutral  rights ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  March  he  reports  a  similar  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  privateering,  indirectly  urging  a  treaty 
for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Buchanan  urged  that,  in  case 
of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great' 
Britain,  the  naval  superiority  of  the  latter  would 
give  her  an  advantage  which  could  only  be  offset 
by  the  employment  of  American  merchant  vessels 
as  privateers ;  and  that  the  United  States  could  not, 
therefore,  safely  consent  to  the  suppression  of  the 
system,  unless  the  naval  powers  would  go  one  step 
further,  and  consent  to  the  abolition  of  all  war  upon 
private  property  on  the  ocean.  On  the  13th  of  April, 
Mr.  Marcy  replies  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  informing  him 
that  our  Government  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to 
any  proposition  for  the  total  suppression  of  priva- 
teering ;  and  (hat  it  would  not  enter  into  any  con- 
vention whereby  it  would  preclude  itself  from  re- 
sorting to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  country,  in 
case  it  should  become  a  belligerent  party.  The  in- 
terdiction to  neutrals  of  the  coasting  and  colonial 
trade  with  the  belligerents,  if  not  enjoyed  by  them 
previous  to  the  war,  would  be  likely  to  be  contro- 
verted by  the  United  States  if  applied  to  our  com- 
merce. The  law  of  blockade  is  deemed  unneces- 
sarily rigorous  toward  neutrals,  and  the  right  of 
search,  if  exercised  against  us  harshly  in  the  ap- 
proaching war,  would  excite  deep  and  wide-spread 

indignation. Mr.  Mason,  our  Minister  in  France, 

under  date  of  March  22,  advised  Mr.  Marcy  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken  to  secure  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment a  recognition  of  the  rights  and  interest« 
of  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  Mr. 
Marcy  directs  Mr.  Seymour,  our  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  regard  to  neutral  rights — feeling  con- 
fident that  Russia  would  adhere  to  the  position  she 
has  held  heretofere,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods. 
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From  CoUfornia  we  have  iDtellifence  to  the  16th 
of  August.  Mining  Teporte  continued  fitTormble, 
though  in  tome  localities  operationa  had  been  aus* 
pended  by  a  acarcity  of  water.  A  Whig  State  Con- 
vention waa  held  at  Sacramento  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Resolution*  were  adopted  affirming,  among  other 
things,  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  to  legislate  for  themseWes,  and, 
whenever  their  population  shall  entitle  them  to  ad- 
misaion  into  the  Union,  to  frame  such  a  State  Con- 
stitution as  they  may  prefer.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  was  held  on  the  18th.  A  division  speed- 
ily took  place  in  the  Convention  which  produced  a 
rupture,  and  led  to  the  oiganixation  of  two.  The 
differences  were  mainly  personal.  In  Trinity 
County  a  very  violent  feud  haa  broken  out  among 
the  Chinese  who  are  settled  there,  growing  out  of 
differences  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
Celestial  kingdom.  The  opposing  parties,  one  num- 
bering 140,  and  the  other  400,  recently  had  a  severe 
fight,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious — two  of 
their  number  and  eight  of  their  opponents  being 
killed,  and  many  more  wounded. — Lieutenant  Beck- 
with,  of  the  Orerland  Surveying  Party  had  arrived 
in  Sacramento  with  his  party,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  persons,  from  his  exploring  tour  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  reports  having  found  a  very  feasi- 
ble route  for  a  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  to  California, 
through  a  country  abounding  in  water  and  grass  for 
their  cattle,  and  offering  very  few  obstacles  to  the 
construction  of  a  road. 

From  Oregon  our  dates  are  to  the  5th  of  August. 
Governor  Davis  has  resigned  his  office,  in  conse- 
quence of  protracted  sickness  in  his  family  in  Indi- 
ana. There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers  in  Or- 
egon, and  wages  of  mechanics  bad  risen  very  con- 
siderably. The  wheat  harvest  was  in  progress,  and 
promised  abundant  returns.  Two  or  three  vessels 
were  loading  in  Oregon  for  Hong  Kong,  intending 
to  establish  direct  communication  between  Oregon 
and  China.  Several  parties  of  overland  emigrants 
had  arrived,  and  reported  the  season  to  be  very  fa- 
vorable for  crossing.  The  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Port  Orford  were  yielding  rich  returns. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  have  advices  to 
the  22d  of  July.  A  squadron  of  three  English  and 
four  French  vessels  of  war  arrived  there  on  the  17th, 
but  its  destination  was  not  known.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries from  the  British  and  French  Consuls,  Mr. 
Wyllie,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  had  com- 
municated a  resolution  adopted  by  the  King  and 
Privy  Council,  which  declares  that  the  privilege  of 
asylum  in  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  vessels  armed,  on  private  account,  or  to 
the  prises  made  by  them,  whatever  may  be  the  flag 
under  whieh  such  vessels  may  sail :  so  that  all  pri- 
vateers, and  prises  made  by  them,  art  prohibited 
from  entering  the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  unless  in 
such  circumstances  of  distress  that  their  exclusion 
would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  life,  and  then  only  under 
special  permiaaion  from  the  King,  afler  proof  to  His 
Mi\jesty*s  satisfaction,  of  such  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress.—The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  at  Ho- 
nolulu with  great  eddt.  Rumors  were  circulated  that 
the  Government  had  finally  decided  on  opening  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  to  the  Union ;  but  nothing  defin- 
ite or  reliable  was  known  on  the  subject. 

From  Mexico  we  have  additional  reports  of  rev- 
olutionary movements  in  varioua  quarters.  In  So- 
nora,  Count  Raousset  Boulbon  had  effected  a  land- 
ing, induced  the  foreign  garrison  of  Guyamas  to 
savolt,  and  attacked  the  government  troops ;  but  was 


repulsed  with  a  loss  of  forty  killed  and  over  %  hvoa* 
dred  prisoners.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Count  wa» 
among  those  captured,  and  that  he  had  been  alkot, 
but  the  report  lacks  confirmation.  In  the  South  it 
is  said  that  further  engagemenU  have  taken  pUo« 
between  the  rebels  and  the  government  forces,  m. 

which  the  laUer  were  successful. On  the  Rio 

Grande  frontier  a  fresh  rebellion  has  broken  out,  sxm] 
a  pitched  battle  between  the  opposing  forces  w&s 
fought  on  the  13th  of  August,  not  far  from  Matamo> 
ras.  The  insurgents,  numbering  250,  under  General 
Capistran,  were  successful  against  180  govemmeot 
troops,  under  General  Cruz.  A  proclamation  ha« 
been  iasued,  declaring  that  a  Republican  government 
has  always  been  desired  by  the  Mexican  people,  and 
that  the  object  of  this  revolution  is  to  secure  for  th« 
people  such  form  as  they  may  prefer.  Committees  are 
to  be  elected  in  all  the  towns  favorable  to  the  move- 
ment, to  have  charge  of  the  funds  provided  for  it,  to 
appoint  officers,  &c.  After  the  capital  shall  have 
joined  in  the  movement,  a  National  Aasembly  is  to 
be  summoned,  composed  of  one  delegate  for  every 
25,000,  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  new  government ;  anid 
three  months  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a 
President  shall  be  chosen.  As  yet  the  movement 
does  not  seem  formidable. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
An  interesting  debate  was  had  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  4th  of  August,  upon  a  bill  to  ca- 
able  the  Legislature  of  Canada  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  one  of  its  branches.  The  bill  was  opposed 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  on  the  ground  of  its  ex- 
tremely democratic  character  ;  it  was  advocated  bj 
ministerial  members  and  others  on  the  ground  that 
no  meaaure  less  democratic  would  be  suited  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  or  the  progress  of  the  Canadian 
people.  The  second  reading  was  carried  wiUiout  a 
division. — A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
importance,  touching  the  right  of  foreign  authors  to 
hold  a  copyright  of  their  books  in  Great  Britain,  has 
recently  been  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
case  grew  out  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  copy- 
right of  an  Italian  publisher  in  a  piece  of  music 
which  he  had  published  in  England.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  his  opinion,  held  that  the  object  of  the 
statute  which  granted  to  an  author  the  sole  liberty 
of  printing  and  publishing  his  works  for  a  limited 
time  was  nstional — that  the  privilege  it  conferred 
on  authors  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  was  applicable  to  all  persons  resid- 
ing within  the  Queen's  dominions  and  owing  al- 
legiance to  her.  The  decision  of  the  Chancellor, 
in  which  the  House  concurred,  was,  thai  none  but 
subjects  or  residents  of  Great  Britain  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  copyright  law ; 
and  that  foreigners  could  not  acquire  any  claim  to 
those  privileges  by  the  mere  act  of  first  publishing 
their  works  in  Great  Britain.  The  decision  will 
affect  ii\jurionsly  the  righu  of  American  authors  who 
have  first  issued  their  works  in  England,  and  ob- 
tained copyright  for  them  on  that  ground.— Mr. 
Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  again  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  taking  still  more  ener- 
getic measures  to  suppress  the  Slave  trade  in  Cuba. 
All  the  steps  hitherto  taken  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  venality  and  treachery  of  the  Cuban  officials. 
Not  less  than  ten  i^sand  slavea,  he  said,  had  been 
landed  in  Cuba  through  their  connivance  within  the 
laat  six  months.  The  recent  revolution  in  Spain, 
he  thought,  had  created  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  taking  more  efficient  action  on  the  subject. 
Lord  John  Russell  said  it  was  certainly  to  be  de- 
plored that   after   Britain,  France,    Ute   United 
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Sutfin,  Mid  Brazil  had  rigidly  p«t  down  the  Slave- 
trade,  it  ahould  atill  be  earned  on  under  the  protee- 
tion  o(  the  Spaniah  authoritiea  in  Cuba.    With 
roference  to  the  meaatirea  of  inppreaaion  reeentlj 
taken,  the  intelligence  was  of  a  more  aatisfaotory 
nature.    In  February,  1854,  prohibitive  orders  of  a 
stringent  nature  were  issued,  and  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  British  representative,  expressed  htiMelf  satis* 
fied  of  the  sincerity  of  those  orders.    Further  in- 
■tructions  to  the  saoM  effect  were  issued  in  March, 
and  under  them  600  negroes  were  released*    Other 
regulations  imposed  the  penalty  of  dismissal  of  any 
of  the  authorities  who  should  fail  to  report  the  ar- 
rival of  iresh  slaves,  and  under  this  regulation 
several  district  officers  had  been  dismissed.    In 
May,  also,  600  more  negroes  were  released.    It  wss 
quite  obvious  that  if  such  measures  were  rigorously 
carried  into  effect  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
Cuba  must  soon  cease.    It  was  true  that  the  venal- 
ity of  officers  had  to  a  very  large  extent  frustrated 
tlM  efforts  made  to  suppress  the  trade,  but  as  the 
Queen-Mother  of  Spain,  who  had  been  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  trade,  was  now  lemoved,  and  a  new 
Government  had  been  instituted,  he  doubted  not  it 
would  give  energetic  aid  to  suppress  the  traffic :  at 
all  events  the  British  Government  would  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  matter,  and  do  all  in  its  power 
to  secure  the  complete  suppression  of  the  traffic. 
-——In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde  elicited  an  explanation  from  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  by  some  sharp  strictures  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war.    He  said  that  the  blockade  had  not 
been  so  effectual  as  might  h«ve  been  expected 
ftam  the  great  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  complained  especially  that  they  had  no 
adequate  force  of  gun-boaU  of  small  draught  in 
the  Baltic,  or  any  vesseb  carrying  mortars  6tKn 
which  a  bombardment,  in  Hhe  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  could  be  carried  on.    He  condemned  the 
policy  which  had  induced  England  to  permit  an 
Austrian  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  as  a  high 
price  paid  for  a  co-operation  which  was  not  even  yet 
forthcoming,  and  wiiieh  was  always  to  be  distrust- 
ed, as  prompted  by  the  purest  selfishness.     He, 
however,  highly  approved  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea,  as  one  really  worthy  of  the  two  great  na* 
tions  by  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  hoped  that, 
before  Parliament  next  met,  they  would  have  cheer- 
ing news  of  its  success.    Lord  Clarendon,  in  reply, 
explained  and  vindicated  the  perfect  loyalty  with 
which  Austria  had  acted  to  Turkey  in  the  long 
series  of  negotiations  which  had  ended  in  the  treaty 
by  which  she  had  engaged  to  enter  the  Principali- 
ties.   Her  threatening  attitude  had  done  much  to 
produce  the  retreat  of  the  Ruasian  army,  but  he  de- 
nied that  France  and  England  had  ever  allowed 
their  policy  to  become  dependent  on  that  of  Aus- 
tria.   That  power  had  great  financial  and  political 
difficulties  to  encounter,  but  she  had  given  the  most 
convincing  proofs,  even  within  the  last  few  hours, 
that  she  would  not  be  content  with  the  resulu 
which  had  already  been  obuined.    He  insisted 
also  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign.    The  Russians  had 
been  foiled  in  every  attack  by  the  Turkish  troops 
under  Omar  Pasha,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  allied  armies ;  their  siege  of  Silistria  had  been 
ignominiously  raised :  they  had  recrossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  were  now  so  entirely  discomfited  that  no 
further  offensive  operations  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  them.    In  the  Baltic  the  allied  fleets  had  shut 
up  those  of  Russia  behind  their  granite  fortifica- 
tions, and  had  insured  for  British  trade  the  most  I 


complete  freedom  and  security  in  every  sea,  while 
that  of  Russia  was  extinguished.  These  resuhi 
might  not  appear  very  heroic,  but  they  had  brought 
the  war  home  in  its  utmost  severity  to  Russia. 
She  had  been  compelled  to  increase  her  armaments, 
already  so  excessive,  and  the  charge  weighed  most 
heavily  on  her  resources.  All  these  operations  had 
oply  tended  to  increase  the  mutual  respect,  and  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  of  the  two  great  nations,  on 
whose  jealousy  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  counted. 
He  thought  these  no  insignificant  ends  to  have  ar- 
rived at  in  five  months ;  he  could  not  state  the  eon- 
ditions  on  which  he  would  conclude  a  peace,  but 
none  would  be  just,  honorable,  or  lasting,  which  did 
not  make  the  Ottoman  Empire  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  European  policy.  To  gain  this  great  re- 
sult they  would  endeavor  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  other  governments,  but  would  rely  on  the  re- 
sources of  France  and  England  alone. 

Massini  has  issued  a  new  and  stirring  appeal  to 
the  masses  of  Europe  to  hold  themselves  ready  for 
instant  insurrection  whenever  the  viebsitudes  of 
the  pending  war  shall  offer  a  favorable  opportunity. 
He  reviews  the  whole  suljject  of  European  polities 
to  show  that  the  Italians  especially  ought  at  once 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  to  await  the  organisation  of  great  conspir- 
acies, but  that  the  insurrection  ought  instantly  to 
commence  in  every  village.  The  day  for  great 
conspiracies,  he  says,  iM  past.  The  friends  of  free- 
dom must  no  longer  trust  the  eause  to  the  issue  of 
a  single  battle.  Nor  need  they  wait  the  signal  of 
political  leaden.  Wherever  five  of  them  can  meet 
together,  they  should  form  a  nucleus,  collect  arms, 
and  stand  ready  to  aid  any  movement  that  may  be 
made.  Th^  document  is  very  able,  elaborate,  and 
eloquent.  Garibaldi,  in  a  brief  note^  has  disavowed 
all  share  in  these  sentiments,  and  expreased  the 
opinion  that  a  revolutionary  movement  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  would  be  hopeless. Kossuth, 

on  the  20th,  made  a  long  and  able  address  to  the 
people  of  Staffordshire,  seeking  mainly  to  prove 
that  the  substantial  interests  of  the  English  people 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  an  alliance  with 
Austria.  He  said  that  the  Allies  had  deterred  the 
Turkish  army  from  following  up  its  successes  by 
pursuing  the  Russians  across  the  Danube,  and  that 
the  prearranged  occupation  of  the  Principalities  by 
Austria,  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  integrity  of 
Turkey  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  Europe.  He 
ridiculed  the  project  of  the  Allies  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  Cxar  by  obtaining  from  him  pledges, 
and  said  this  could  only  be  done  by  reconstituting 
the  Polish  nation. 

SPAIN. 
The  revolutionary  movement  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  subsided.  Espartero  is  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Government ;  and  the  Ministry,  in  an  exposition  to 
the  Queen,  state  that  it  has  been  decided  to  con- 
voke the  Constituent  Cortes,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  a  new  bond  between  the  throne  and  the  peo- 
ple— between  liberty  and  the  dynasty,  interests 
concerning  which  no  debate  can  be  allowed.  In 
discussing  the  composition  of  the  Cortes,  the  Min- 
isters admit  the  services  hitherto  rendered  by  the 
Senate,  but  fear  that  difficulties  would  arise  from  a. 
conflict  between  two  legislstive  bodies.  They  pro- 
pose, therefore,  the  convocation  of  the  Deputies 
alone  for  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution, 
though  they  decline  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  permanent  legislative  power  should  be 
vested  in  one  assembly  or  in  two.  In  considering 
the  mode  of  electing  deputies  the  Ministers  have 
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followed  mainly  the  precedent  of  1837,  amended  in 
some  particulars  by  the  electoral  laws  of  1846.  At 
their  recommendation  the  Queen  has  issued  a  de* 
cree  convoiung  the  Cortes,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Congress  of  Deputies  alone,  to  meet  at  Madrid  on 
the  9th  of  November — a  deputy  to  be  elected  for 
each  35,000  souls ;  the  voting  to  last  three  days ; 
and  the  suffrage  to  be  limited  by  a  property  quali- 
fication. This  step  has  given  satisfaction  generally, 
but  deputations  have  waited  upon  Espartero  solic- 
iting universal  suffrage  and  a  withdrawal  of  the 
statement  that  the  question  of  dynasty  is  not  to 
be  discussed.  Their  applications,  however,  have 
been  unsuccessful.  There  is  a  general  demand  that 
Queen  Christina  shall  be  tried  by  the  Cortes  for 
her  peculations,  but  it  is  strongly  resisted. 
GREECE. 

The  new  Greek  Ministry  has  been  constituted, 
and  has  issued  a  programme  of  principles  and  pro- 
mises. The  first  duty  of  the  new  Government  is 
assumed  to  be  to  conform  to  the  Constitution, 
which  is  the  germ  of  the  future  progress  of  the 
Greek  nation.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  pre- 
serve friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  promised  to  the  moral  and  material 
interests  of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  sub- 
Ject  of  education,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  classes  of  society.  Every  thing  will 
be  done  to  strengthen  religion,  to  appease  dissen- 
sion and  party  spirit,  to  promote  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  to  build  up  the  navy  and  to  increase 
the  numbers,  perfect  the  discipline  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

Without  any  brilliant  or  decisive  actions,  the 
Eastern  war  h^  made  some  progress  during  the 
month.  In  the  Baltic  the  event  of  interest  has 
been  the  capture  of  Bomarsund  by  the  allied  forces. 
The  first  disembarkation  of  French  troops  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  operations  were 
immediately  commence  and  prosecuted  for  sev- 
eral days  against  the  Russian  forts,  which  were 
finally  taken  on  the  16th.  The  loss  of  life  on  either 
side  was  not  great.  The  land  forces  of  the  Allies 
numbered  1 1 ,000,  those  of  the  Russians  3000.  The 
Aland  Islands  have  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

the  Allies. On  the  Danube,  the  only  movement 

of  importance  is  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
by  the  Austrians :  they  entered  between  the  18th  and 
25th  of  August.  Count  Coronini  is  Commander  of 
the  Austrian  army  of  occupation.  The  Russians 
still  remain  on  the  lines  of  the  Sereth  and  Pruth. 
'——Alarming  accounts  are  received  of  the  ravages 
of  cholera  in  the  allied  camp  at  Varna.  Letters 
from  authentic  sources  state  that  the  losses  in  the 
French  regiments  are  frightfully  severe,  and  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has  exercised  a  most 
dispiriting  effect  on  both  armies.  The  ravages  of 
cholera  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  wells  nearly 
all  contain  more  or  less  dead  bodies  of  Turks  and 

Russians. In  Asia,  it  is  said  that  the  Turkish 

army  has  met  with  a  decided  defeat.  A  Vienna  dis- 
patch states,  but  without  date,  that  Gen.  Bebutoff 
bad  attacked  and  signally  routed  the  main  body  of  the 
Turks  under  the  walls  of  Kars.  The  Russians  say 
they  killed  3000  Turks,  took  2000  prisoners,  includ- 
ing 84  staff  and  other  officers,  and  captured  15  guns, 
with  an  immense  amount  of  military  stores.  The 
thaliercd  rexDaiss  of  the  Turkish  force  had  dispersed. 


A  diplomatic  correspondence  of  considerable  f^  — 
terest  between  the  various  parties  to  tk«  pendia^ 
war  has  been  published.  Count  Nessebode,  on  th  ^ 
part  of  Russia,  replies,  June  29,  to  the  demand  t^m- 
the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  made  by  Asm^ 
tria  and  supported  by  Prussia.  After  reheaisa^ 
the  history  of  the  war,  he  assents  to  the  three  prim— 
pies  laid  down  in  the  protocol  of  April  9th,  embrae- 
ing  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  the  evacuation  of  the- 
Principalities  on  proper  securities  being  given,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  rights  of  Christians  in  Tur- 
key under  a  European  guarantee.  He  thinks  iie» 
gotiations  for  a  peace  on  this  basis  may  be  prep&re^ 
by  means  of  an  armistice.  The  securities  desired 
as  a  condition  of  evacuating  the  Principalities  size, 
that  she  shall  not  be  molested  on  the  evacuated  ter- 
ritory, and  that  the  allied  troops  reUeved  by  tluft 

movement  shall  not  be  employed  against  her. 

The  Austrian  Government,  in  a  rjeply  dated  July  9, 
expresses  its  regret  that  Russia  should  have  at- 
tached to  the  evacuation  conditions  which  do  noC 
depend  on  the  will  of  Austria.  But  as  hei  de^ 
mand  is  not,  under  the  circumstances,  without  mm. 
appearance  of  equity,  and  as  Austria  deems  at 
very  important  to  exhaust  every  possible  measa 
uf  restoring  peace,  she  promises  to  exert  herself  to 
secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  maritime  powers  ia 
this  arrangement.  In  case  of  failure,  however,  she 
will  be  compelled  to  maintain  her  demand  in  its  lull 

extent. The  French  Minister,   M.  Prouyn  de 

L'Huys,  has  also  replied  under  date  of  July  22,  to 
Count  Nesselrode*s  argument,  saying  that  Franfae 
and  England  can  jiot  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  on  the  vague  assurances  of  the  Russian  court; 
and  laying  down  as  the  sole  basis  of  peace  the  aban- 
donment by  Russia  of  the  protectorate  over  the 
Provinces,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  thai 
Christian  rights  in  Turkey  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
all  the  European  powers,  and  not  by  any  one  or 
them. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Government  has  is. 
sued  a  circular  to  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  intended 
to  apprise  them  of  the  present  position  of  affairs  io 
the  East.  After  alluding  to  the  proposition  made 
by  Russia  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  by  France  oo 
the  22d  of  July,  the  Austrian  Minister  observes, 
that  although  the  position  of  Austria  is  considera- 
bly changed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities, 
the  war  continues  between  Russia  on  the  one  side, 
and  England,  France,  and  the  Porte  on  the  other. 
Secondly,  that  all  treaties  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte  have  been  abrogated  by  the  present  war,  and 
have  not  regained  validity  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalties.  The  Austrian  Government,  in  prin- 
ciple, approves  the  cofiditions  of  peace  proposed  by 
the  Western  Powers,  and  conditionally  agrees  to 
them.  The  Austro-Prussian  treaty  of  April  20,  is 
in  spirit  in  accord  with  the  stij^lations  in  question, 
though  not  exactly  in  word.  A  hope  is  express^ 
that  the  Court  of  Berlin  will  not  be  of  another 
opinion  ;  but  should  such  unfortunately  be  the  case, 
it  will  lead  to  no  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austria.  For  the  present  Austria  will  maintain 
an  armed  neutrality.  It  is  announced  that  a  for- 
midable movement  is  on  foot  against  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  that  an  invasion  of  the  Crimea  is  pro- 
posed as  the  next  movement  of  the  Allies  against 
Russia. 
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ARE  WE  ONE  OR  MANY?  The  very  ques- 
tion, we  hare  said,  lATolves  a  solecism.  The 
personal  pronoun,  implying,  as  it  does,  unity  in 
plurality,  rebels  against  being  used  in  any  such 
query.  There  are  tomes  of  morality,  as  well  as 
psychology  in  this  significant  we,  thus  embracing 
the  whole  supposed  brotherhood  of  man,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  every  thing  else  in  nature  or  creation, 
whether  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  kind.  We  can,  per- 
haps, only  fully  learn  the  value  of  the  idea  by  its 
actual  or  supposed  loss.  Complaints  are  often 
made  of  the  little  influence  the  pulpit  and  the  Bible 
seem  to  be  exercising  on  mankind.  But  let  the 
world  try  and  do  without  them  for  a  generation  or 
two,  and  we  should  then  have  the  most  unerring 
data,  the  most  positive  and  deplorable  statistics, 
by  which  to  estimate  the  ruinous  deficit  in  all  true 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  progress.  And  bo  of 
the  question  before  us.  We  may  treat  it  now  as 
only  a  matter  of  curious  scientific  interest.  It  ex- 
cites no  great  alarm,  because  old  associations  yet 
govern  our  thinking.  Scientific  men,  so  called,  are 
mostly  incapable  of  reasoning  about  it  out  of  their 
own  exceedingly  narrow  range ;  and  such  is  the  su- 
perficialnets  of  the  general  mind  in  respect  to  all 
the  deeper  questions  of  ethics  and  theology,  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  almost  any  thing 
that  assumes  this  name  of  the  scientific,  while  stu- 
pidly ignoring  all  that  can  possibly  impaxt  to  science 
any  real  dignity,  or  nny  trae  interest  for  a  moral 
and  immortal  being. 

But  let  the  opposing  opinion  become  general — 
let  it  be  transferred  from  the  bead  to  the  heart — let 
it  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  common  and  prac- 
tical thinking  of  the  age.  We  might,  in  that  case, 
have  some  grounds  for  calculating  the  moral  value 
of  this  now  assailed  tenet  of  a  common  blood  and 
universal  fraternity.  It  would  be  found  that  it  has 
had  a  power — a  negative  or  restraining  power  per- 
haps--bttt  still  a  power  which  has  made  earth  less 
of  a  slaughter-house,  and  held  back  the  human  race, 
bad  as  it  is,  from  that  still  lower  depravity  to  which 
it  would  have  descended,  had  it  been  universally 
known  or  thought  that  the  difl^erent  tribes  which 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a  common  form  had,  in 
truth,  no  more  of  a  common  life  and  common  na- 
ture, than  the  various  species  of  animals  that  roam- 
ed around  them.  It  would  be  found  that,  amidst  all 
ferocities,  the  traditional  belief,  obscure  and  faint 
as  it  may  have  been,  has  still  cherished  a  respect 
for  man,  as  man  and  brother — that  it  had  converted 
evil  into  good,  or  made  it  the  means  of  preventing 
still  greater  evils — that  it  had  softened  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  when  it  could  not  wholly  remedy,  had 
introduced  servitude  and  subjugation  instead  of  that 
utter  extermination  which  it  is  thought  right  to  wage 
against  the  hostile  and  untamable  beasts  of  the 
forest. 

This  alone  would  be  enough  for  our  argument ; 
but  the  sentiment  and  the  doctrine  have  had  a  posi- 
tive influence.  It  might  be  shown  that  civilization, 
Christianity,  philosophy,,  philanthropy,  in  a  word, 
kumanityt  have  grown  with  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  of  the  essential  oneness  and 
brotherhood  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  can  not 
better  express  the  thought  than  in  the  language  of 
two  of  the  Aost  gifted  minds  of  the  present  age : 
"  While  we  maintain  the  unity  of  the  human  spe- 
cies," says  Alexander  too  Humboldt,  **  we  repel 


the  depressing  assumption  of  superior  and  inferior 
races  of  men."  Again  says  his  noble  brother — "  If 
we  would  indicate  an  idea  which  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  history  has  ever  more  and  more 
widely  extended  its  empire,  or  which  more  than 
any  other  testifies  to  the  much  contested  and  still 
more  decidedly  misunderstood  perfectibility  of  the 
whole  human  race,  it  is  that  of  establishing  our  com- 
mon humanity — of  striving  to  treat  all  mankind, 
without  reference  to  nation  or  color,  as  one  frater- 
nity fitted  for  the  attainment  of  one  object,  the  un- 
restrained development  of  its  highest  powers.  Thus 
deeply  rooted  in  the  innermost  nature  of  man,  and 
.  even  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  highest  tendencies, 
the  recognition  of  the  bond  of  humanity  becomes  ox^ 
of  the  noblest  leading  principles  in  the  history  of 
mankind." 

Following  this  train  of  thought  we  may  see  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  a  truth 
so  purely  a  matter  of  revelation,  whether  traditional 
or  written,  and  which  instead  of  being  dependent 
on  a  few  texts,  like  the  question  in  geology,  enters 
into  the  core  of  all  revealed  religion,  and  into  the 
very  heart  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  being  a  mat- 
ter with  which  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do,  as  some 
say,  it  ibrms  the  very  foundation  of  its  most  im- 
portant teachings.  Next  to  the  sublime  annuncia- 
tion— "  Hear,  Olsrael,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Jeho- 
vah,*' is  the  declaration  of  the  old  Scriptures  so  em- 
phatically repeated  by  Paul  on  Mars-hill — **Godhatk 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  (iruv  k&vo^ — eveiy 
ethnos  or  tribe)  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  having  beforo  determined  their  times  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitations."  , 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  can  not  help  remarking 
that  the  language  of  the  inspired  Apostle  has  a  very 
peculiar  significance  irom  the  region  and  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  There  had  come 
down  from  the  primeval  times  the  tradition  of  the 
human  unity.  In  its  wanderings  from  the  old  home* 
stead  each  immigration  had  carried  with  it  the  myA 
of  the  first  pair— either  the  first  pair  created,  or  th« 
only  pair  saved  from  a  flood.  It  was  the  common 
idea,  with  such  mythological  modifications,  perhaps, 
as  might  cherish  in  each  early  isolated  tribe  its  own 
fond  claim  of  primogeniture.  As  exceptions,  bow- 
ever,  to  this  wide  fact,  there  was  here  and  there  a 
people  who  asserted  for  themselves  a  different  ori- 
gin from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Such  claim  has  nS 
historical  value,  for  it  always  stands  alone,  out  of 
the  grand  stream  of  human  development,  and  ever 
connected  with  some  absurd  feeling  of  national 
pride,  like  that  of  our  modern  Anglo- Saxonism.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  Athe- 
nians. They  claimed  to  be  aifToxOovef^  indigtnm, 
the  pure  genuine  *'  natives,"  or  Anglo-Saxons  of 
their  day.  They  were  the  Aborigines.  No  other 
blood  had  ever  mingled  w  ith  their  own.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  meant  to  rebuke  this 
spirit,  and  that  God  through  Paul  condemned  their 
doctrine  of  diversity  of  origin,  as  strongly  and  as 
sternly  as  that  endlessly  diversified  polytheism  of 
which  Athens  was  so  noted  an  example.  One  God« 
one  humanity,  one  common  redemption,  one  resur- 
rection, one  judgment,  through  one  man  Christ  Je- 
sus, who  had  entered  into  the  peculiar  physical  and 
forensic  relations  through  which  alone  the  mighty 
work  of  human  salvation  could  be  accomplished- 
such  is  th^ubstance  of  Paul's  ever-memorable  ser^ 
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mon  on  Mars-hill.  How  is  it  to  stsnd  with  the 
niodem  dodrioe  of  dirersity  t  We  would  espe- 
cially ask  the  question  of  those  erangelical  theolo- 
gians who,  if  they  do  not  subscribe  to  the  dogma, 
yet  see  no  great  harm  in  it,  and  who  prudently  ad- 
rise  the  Church  to  hare  no  opinion  on  this  unim- 
portant matter  until  it  gets  further  light  £rom  sci- 
ence. 

The  absolute  equality  of  each  man,  as  man,  comes 
directly  from  the  idea  of  a  common  origin,  and  can 
be  truly  traced  to  no  other  source.  One  man  is 
equal  to  another,  not  equally  wise,  equally  good, 
equally  strong,  but  equaUy  a  man;  and  this  not  on 
the  ground  of  moi^  or  less  resemblance  in  bodily  or 
mental  qualities,  but  because  of  a  generic  or  gene 
alogical  fact.  Each  man  is  equal  to  every  other 
man,  because  there  was  a  period  in  time  and  space 
where  the  life  which  is  now  indiridually  two  or 
more  was  generically,  and  not  only  generically  but 
aetmaBy  one.  This  absoluto  equality  of  man,  as 
man,  is  unaffected  by  that  inequality  of  condition 
which  grows  out  of  the  political  relations.  With- 
out discussing  here  the  right  or  wrong  of  this,  it  is 
enough  for  our  argument,  that  it  is  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  inequality  which  is  supposed 
to  have  its  ground  in  the  very  blood  or  nature. 
There  may  be  monarch  and  subjects^  rulers  and 
ruled.  These  may  be  determined  by  mstitutes  of 
longer  or  shorter,  of  more  permanent  or  flexible  du- 
ration. The  distinctions  they  create  may  be  hered- 
itary or  elective— for  generations,  for  lives,  or  for 
years,  according  as  the  organic  good  may  seem  to 
require.  They  are  the  result  of  our  dual  existence 
— ^  the  fact  that  we  all  live  two  lives,  and  are  in- 
tended by  God  to  live  two  lives,  the  individual  and 
the  social,  and  that  the  true  and  healthful  organi- 
sation of  the  latter  necessitates  diversities  of  con- 
dition. These  may  be  master  and  servant,  even 
dianSrfic  and  doCXoc—wt  use  the  torms  in  their  old 
political  senses — and  yet  generic  equality.  One 
man  may  have  power  over  another  man  more  or  less 
stringent,  conferred  by  laws  more  or  less  just,  and 
yet  the  two  stand  ia  the  relation  of  brethren,  and 
consistently  and  feelingly  call  each  other  brethren. 
This  is  the  real  Scripture  test.  Whatever  relation 
allows  the  fraternal  word  and  sentiment  to  stand 
vnimpaired  in  their  true  generic  force,  that  the 
Bible  assails  not,  notwithstanding  any  outward  di- 
versities of  condition  or  claim  of  magisterial  au- 
thority ;  whatever  theory,  whether  physical  6r  polit- 
ical, would  weaken  and  destroy  them,  that  is  un- 
^ly,  inhuman,  unchristian.  The  simple  idea  is 
Worth  more,  and  will  do  more  to  elevato  mankixul, 
than  all  the  Magna  Chartas,  and  Bills  of  Right,  and 
Missouri  Compromises  that  have  ever  been  con- 
trived as  barriers  to  human  oppression.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  human  body  is  equally  flesh,  and  equal 
flesh,  and  all  make  one  flesh,  although  the  hands, 
the  eyes,  the  feet,  perform  different  offices,  appar- 
ently and  outwardly  of  different  degrees  of  rank, 
yet  all  equally  honorable,  because  all  equally  inter- 
dependent, when  viewed  in  their  catholic  or  organic 
relations.  It  is  in  fact  this  absolute  equality  which 
renders  the  organic  relation  possible.  The  lattor 
could  not  exist  between  parts  generically  distinct. 
Animals  of  the  highest  class,  or  any  species  that 
are  not  truly  men,  could  no  more  belong  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  politic  than  the  rod  in  the  hand, 
or  the  shoes  beneath  the  feet,  could  be  true  mem- 
bers of  the  fleshly  human  organization. 

Man,  then,  we  say,  may  have  dominion  over  man ; 
he  may  even  have  a  politteal  lordship  over  him. 
There  is  nothing  degrading  or  dehumani^hg  in  this, 


if  the  organic  good  of  society  require  it ;  ainoe  it 
may  possibly  be  the  case  that  in  this  way,  even  thm 
most  subordinate  parts  may  be  raised  to  a  higher 
absolute  elevation  than  they  could  have  ever  Tiain~ 
ed  in  a  state  of  relative  equality  with  its  poasiMs 
consequences  of  savage  anarchy  and  animal  bftrbav- 
ism.  Thus,  then,  would  stand  our  argument;  itmw^ 
plication  we  would  leave  to  the  reader.  Politnl 
and  social  inequalities,  political  and  social 
tions  of  every  kind,  rest  solely  on  their  < 
cies,  to  be  determined,  not  by  abstract  : 
but  by  a  careful  induction  of  facts.  Whatevc 
the  other  hand,  denies,  or  is  meonmsteat  with  the 
true  and  proper  humanity  of  any  part  of  the  ois« 
family  of  mankind,  or,  in  other  Words,  the  great  fhrt 
of  brotherhood,  that  we  bring  to  the  bar  of  the  jkum- 
versal  human  sentiment,  and  to  the  central  truth  of 
the  divine  Word.  It  is  inhumani  antibiblical,  suMi- 
christian — condemned  of  God,  aiid  to  be  abhorsed 
by  all  who  believe  that  man  was  created  in  His 
image. 

Brother  may  have  dominion  over  brother,  trvmn 
lordly  or  despotic  dominion,  and  rightly  exercise  H. 
Philemon  and  Onesimus  were  master  and  servmat, 
yet  true  brethren,  both  in  nature  and  "  in  the  Lord.* 
The  stringent  social  and  domestic  relation  is  as  dis- 
tinctly recognised  by  the  Apostle  ss  the  natural  sosd 
spiritual  kinsmanship.  But  the  assertion  of  title 
on  the  other  ground  is  an  indignity  to  the  oohudob 
honor  of  the  raee.  We  feel  it  as  we  would  degra- 
dation of  kin  or  family  dishonor.  Is  the  Negro  a. 
man  ?  the  dignity  of  the  lord  as  well  ss  of  the  rmm' 
sal  demauds  the  clear  recognition  of  soeh  hnmastty. 
We  have  no  scruple  afaout  his  political  bondage. 
Ite  expediency,  ite  righteousness,  ite  humanity,  are 
all  to  be  determined  by  cineumstancea  apart  from 
the  question  of  race.  But  the  other  claim  we 
would  resent  as  a  personal  insult.  Even  the  Afri- 
can, far-off  cousin  though  he  be,  b  a  relative  Ibr 
whom  we  have  some  regard.  He  is  of  our  bloody 
oQr  hint  our  kind ;  for  the  words  are  of  the  same 
stock.  We  trace  them  up  into  the  oldest  roote  of  the 
Saxon.  We  find  them  again  in  the  Greek  ytVj  the 
Sanscrit  jfen.  We  only  lose  sight  of  them  where  all 
history  disappears — in  the  primitive  state,  and  in  thsl 
primitive  language  which  was  the  vernacular  whea 
the  whole  human  family  obeyed  one  living  ancestor, 
dwelt  in  the  same  palm  grove,  and  periiaps  slept  be> 
neath  the  covert  of  the  aame  tent.  The  genealogy 
is  yet  preserved  in  the  old  Family  Bible;  and  that 
science  and  that  political  philosophy  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  highest  human  good  that  would  seek 
to  obliterate  or  in  any  way  impair  the  credit  of  the 
record. 

PauVs  declaration  to  the  Athenians  was  only  aa 
inspired  interpretation  of  elder  Scripture.  It  was 
holding  up  before  the  Greek  that  authentic  genea- 
logical roll  which  had  so  long  been  familiar  to  the 
Jew,  while  he  cites,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  an- 
cient poete  of  the  nation  in  opposition  to  their  ex- 
travagant claim  of  generic  distinction  and  superior* 
ity.  Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  attempt  to 
make  the  term  "blood,**  as  thus  employed,  mean 
aimply  a  resemblance  in  certain  qualities.  The  in- 
terpretation is  only  worthy  of  such  a  philologist  and 
biblical  acholar  as  Mr.  Nott.  It  is  just  what  we 
would  expect  from  a  critic  who  denies  that  the  au- 
thors of  King  James's  translation  of  the  Bible  had 
any  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  who  furnishes  such 
evidence  of  his  own  hermeneutical  skill  in  his  prs- 
found  reukarks  about  Samson's  foxes.  The  use 
of  **  blood"  for  **  kin"  is  common  to  all  tongues. 
Whether  the  belief  on  which  it  seems  to  be  ground- 
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ed  be  true  or  not,  there  eaa  be  no  mistake  in  reepeet 
Id  the  idea.  The  Mood,  if  not  the  life,  is  represent- 
fttiTO  of  the  life.  It  denotes  the  erer-flowing  river 
of  hvman  Titality,  the  stream  of  generation,  how- 
ever widely  parted  its  namerons  branehee— the  es- 
sential nnity  ofbeing,  however  nraltifold  iu  individ- 
oal  manifestations.  It  expresses  the  fiu^,  and  ear- 
ries  up  the  mind  to  a  real  point  of  unity,  where  all 
this  diverging  diversity  was  once  one,  actually  one, 
numerically  as  well  as  ideally.  Thus  brothers  are 
of  one  blood  because  they  have  the  same  father. 
Cousins  are  umBmngminti,  or. of  one  blood,  because 
they  have  the  same  grandfather.  Recognised  kin* 
died  are  of  the  same  blood,  because  their  lines  meet 
im  a  common  pft»ev«#,  or  ancestor.  Any  two  human 
beings — even  the  Anglo-Sasm  and  the  Negro— are 
of  kin,  or  possessed  of  a  common  life,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  time,  an  exact  time  of  measurable 
though  unknown  degrees,  when  their  individual 
streams  parted  from  one  parent  fountain,  and  it 
could  be  said  of  them,  in  the  clear  language  of  the 
Latin  poet — 

"  8le  genus  saberum  selndlt  se  tmtgyiiu  «*  uno.** 
And  this  is  the  only  true  idea  of  a  nofare  or  spe- 
eies.  It  is  not  rssemblancein  appearance  or  in  work- 
ing, in  cause  or  in  effecU  It  is  not  likeness  of  process 
merely,  be  it  ever  se  constant  and  ever  so  uniform. 
It  is  causative  of  resemblance  and  classification,  not 
constituted  by  them.  Nature  is  birth,  a  series  of 
births.  It  is  a  being  bom,  as  its  name  (nmtuta)  im- 
plies, and  an  ever  being  eieati  to  6c  bom  of  one  thing 
from  another.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  a  life,  of  a 
germ,  whose  beginning  must  be  out  of  itself,  or  so* 
pematupal,  and  this  beginning,  from  the  very  idea, 
and  the  law  of  the  idea,  must  be  one.  Here  is  the 
point  at  which  our  scientific  naturalists  so  greatly 
■tumble.  It  is  their  error  h^re  which  makes  them 
•o  incapable,  many  of  them,  of  rightly  appreciating 
the  moral  and  theological  positions  that  are  connect- 
ed with  this  higher  idea.  We  might  suppose  Deity 
to  have  created  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  and  with 
sueh  a  degree  of  reeemblance,  material  and  spiritual, 
that  no  examination  could  detect  the  least  appre- 
ciable difsrence  in  the  length  of  a  hair,  the  strength 
of  a  feeling,  or  the  significance  of  a  thought.  Still, 
if  they  had  never  had  with  each  other  any  oonneo- 
tion  of  life,  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  of  one  na- 
ture, of  one  raee,  of  one  blood.  For  nature  is  a  fact,  it 
is  community  of  vitality ;  and  there  must,  therefore, 
be  as  many  natures  as  there  are  distinct  beginnings. 
Neither  would  any  contiguities  of  habitation  at  all 
alter  the  case  in  respect  to  beings  thus  originating. 
They  would  be  as  alien  as  the  dwellers  oh  sep- 
arate planets.  No  remoleness  in  space  or  time 
could  make  them  less  of  kin,  less  of  the  same  na- 
toie,  than  the  simple  fact  that  there  was  not,  and 
never  had  bera,  between  them  any  oommunity  of 
life.  There  might  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  connec- 
tion, but  only  through  God,  the  universal,  uncreated 
centre  of  unity,  and  by  whom  they  would  be  alike 
connected  with  all  things  else  in  the  spiritual  and 
matetial  universe. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  theoretically,  we 
are  satisfied  that,  praotieally  and  morally— and  this 
is  at  preeent  the  aspect  of  the  question  on  which  we 
sie  mainly  insisting— we  can  not  overestimste  the 
Value  of  this  idea  of  blood  or  kinsmansftp.  We 
have  reference  now,  not  only  to  the  universal  sen- 
mtiumitf  of  the  race,  hot  more  especially  to  those 
nearer  afinities  to  which  we  chiefly  give  the  name 
of  kindred,  because  we  can  trace  chronologically 
and  genealogically  the  originating  unity  from  which 
it  flows.    It  is  the  chief  fault  of  this  age  of  moral] 


and  political  generalisations,  that  we  do  not  think 
enough  and  make  enough  of  blood  or  kinsmanship. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the  strongest 
supports  of  human  virtue  are  failing  in  consequence 
of  it.  And  yet,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  abundant 
genealogies  of  the  Scriptures,  no  human  feeling  was 
held  in  greater  honor.  Next  to  the  Sacra  Dti,  were 
ever  the  MMiefi  patrf^  and  the  brethren  according  te 
the  flesh.  But  that  is  the  Old  Testament,  it  may 
be  said ;  Christian  love  is  grounded  solely  on  the 
class  or  moral  relation.  We  would  not  rashly  med- 
dle here  with  themes  so  sacred ;  it  may  be  permit- 
ted, however,  to  say  that  the  question,  Is  it  not 
something  more  than  this  T  is  the  great  problem  for 
our  modem  theology,  the  great  question  of  a  stand- 
ing or  falling  Church.  But  to  come  down  to  our 
more  natural  and  human  sphere,  we  repeat  it,  we 
do  not  think  enough  of  blood  either  as  respects  the 
whole  human  family,  or  even  the  narrower  cireles 
within  which  its  currents  can  be  more  distinctly 
traced.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  the  strength  and 
purity  of  the  foimer  feeling  will  depend  much  on 
the  degree  in  which  we  cherish  the  latter.  Our 
philanthropy,  our  seal  for  political  and  social  rights, 
can  never  get  above  our  love  for  kin  without  proving 
its  own  spuriousness.  We  suspect  that  cosmopol- 
itanism which  ignores  the  family,  the  neighborhood, 
the  circle  of  known  consanguinities,  in  its  enthusi- 
asm for  the  good  of  being  in  general.  We  have  here 
again  the  sure  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
too  as  given  by  the  "  loving  Apostle'* — **  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?*'  By  parity 
of  reasoning — he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  who  is 
near  him  in  the  flesh,  how  can  he  tmly  love  his 
brother  who  is  far  removed  from  the  common  fount- 
ain of  life  ? 

Ours  is  -an  age,  and  especially  oun  is  a  country, 
in  which  the  mind  should  be  especially  recalled  to 
these  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God.  It  is  an 
age  of  rambling,  of  emigration,  of  the  continual 
breaking  up  of  family  and  kindred  ties.  The  feel- 
ing and  idea  of  home  is  getting  to  be  almost  lost. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  mine  of  virtue  there 
is  in  these  genealogical  remembranoes,  in  the  cher- 
ished thought  of  **the  dear  kindred  blood,**  as 
Daniel  Webster  has  so  feelingly  expressed  it.  It 
would  do  our  national  character  no  harm  if  we  had 
more  of  this  best  and  purest  kind  of  **nativism'*— 
if  the  feeling  extended  habitually  to  third,  fourth, 
even  fifth  cousins,  or  those  still  remoter  ties  of 
traceable  blood  which  we  ridicule  some  of  the  older 
and  more  stable  nations  for  so  assiduously  cherish- 
ing. We  want  no  iioquaintanoe  with  the  man  whose 
soul  does,  not  warm  to  one  in  whose  veins  he  knows 
there  runs  the  same  stream  of  kindred  life  which  not 
long  since  parted  from  his  own,  or  who  fails  to  reo- 
ognise  him  as  a  kinsman  whether  in  low  or  high  sta« 
tion,  in  poverty,  in  rags,  and  even  in  ignominy. 

At  first  view,  one  would  very  naturally  think  that 
by  no  class  would  the  Nott  and  Agassiz  doctrine 
have  been  more  unequivocally  condemned  than  by 
those  who  have  declaimed  the  loudest  about  human 
rights,  and  whose  motto  hss  been,  or  ought  to  have 
been-—'*  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?*'  Some  of 
this  school  have  heartily  denounced  the  book,  and 
we  give  them  all  honor  for  consistency  and  sinoer* 
ity.  Othera  have  obviously  hesitated.  The  que»* 
tion  has  pussled  them  by  presenting  two  aspects* 
There  is  the  dehumanising  side,  which  certainly 
seems  at  war  with  their  professed  philanthropy. 
But  there  is,  again,  the  antibibltcal  side,  and  the 
antibiblioal  interest,  that  is  in  unison  with  their 
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railing  it  the  Church  and  the  distrust  with  which 
they  have  come  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  not 
teaching  philanthropy  on  their  grounds,  and  after 
their  manner.  And  hence  their  cautious  treatment. 
They  would  noV  bum  their  fingers  with  too  close 
handling.  They  would  not  commit  themselves,  yet 
evidently  show  a  disposition  to  commend  the  infidel 
speculation  if  they  dared.  They  would  not  endorse 
it,  not  ihey ;  yet  still  it  is  a  great  work,  a  very  re- 
markable work  i  its  positions  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  all  candid  and  truth-loving  minds. 
Its  direct  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  however,  is 
hardly  thought  worthy  of  a  remark. 

And  yet  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  other  questions  of  social  and  political  re- 
form, is  too  obvious  to  be  ignored  or  denied.  It 
will  not  do  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  what  we  call 
"natural  right"  until  we  know  something  more 
about  nature  than  we  can  learn  from  nature  herself. 
We  may  have  to  come  back  to  the  old  Bible  after 
all.  If  pressed  for  our  title  to  property  even  in  the 
animal  races,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  out 
unless  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the  old  grant  of 
sovereignty  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures. 
Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
the  existence  of  such  natural  title,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  show  why  it  would  not  include 
races  once  thought  human,  but  at  length  discovered 
to  be  only  steps  in  the  scale  between  ia  (whoever 
we  may  be)  and  the  long  list  of  descending  animal- 
ities.  It  would  be  impossible  to  show  why  a  man, 
a  real  man,  might  not  have  property,  and  the  same 
kind  ofpropertyy  in  a  Negro,  or  a  Papuan,  or  one  of 
the  mi8era[ble  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  in  a  sheep  or 
a  reindeer.  The  former  might  be  possessed  of  some- 
what  higher  faculties,  it  is  true,  but  then  they  could 
be  put  to  higherxises.  The  political  authority  might 
■how  them  some  kindness,  as  in  the  law  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  but  it  could  not  know  them  as 
■ul^cts,  or  even  as  servants.  They  could  not  be 
dovhiit  or  oUhai,  or  dydpan-odo,  all  of  which  names, 
even  the  most  servile,  have  some  recognition  of 
humanity,  and  the  first  two  an  implied  political  re- 
lation. They  would  not  even  be  bondsmen.  They 
would  not  be  men  at  all. 

We  do  not  wish  to  meddle  here  with  the  direct 
or  indirect  bearings  of  these  views  upon  the  polit- 
ical question  of  servitude ;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, by  the  way,  as  a  striking  fact,  that  the 
chief  opponent  of  this  dehumanising  doctrine  of 
diversity  has  been  found  in  a  Southern  clergyman* 
—one  who  is  a  defender  of  the  political  relation  of 
slavery  as  a  matter  of  necessity  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, while  he  earnestly  contends  for  the 
true  human  dignity,  and  human  equality  of  the  col- 
ored brother.  To  that  noble  band  who  have  so  long 
suffered  between  the  cross-fires  of  unreasoning  ul- 
traists — to  the  clergymen  and  Christians  of  the 
South— would  we  appeal  to  sustain  him  in  this  de- 
fense of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  end  to  be  the  true  conservatism. 
The  Christian  defenders 'of  slavery  as  an  existing 
institution  would  certainly  not  wish  to  place  it  on  a 
ground  that  can  only  be  held  with  the  loss  of  a  truth 
■o  precious — that  can  only  be  sustained  at  a  sacrifice 
so  dear  as  the  denial  of  manhood  to  any  part  of  the 
human  race— and  at  the  same  time  throwing  an 
infidel  stispicion,  a  painful  doubt,  oTer  the  whole 
question  of  humanity. 

The  confusion  arising  does  not  affect  merely  one 
or  two  varieties.    It  casts  a  cloud  over  the  birth  of 
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us  all.  There  is  no  telling  who  b  perfectly  legiti'^ 
mate,  who  is  the  true  homo,  who  has  least  of  tke 
beast  in  his  origin  and  descent.  The  most  modena 
authors  of  the  diversity  doctrine  venture  to  «peak« 
though  very  cautiously,  of  different  creations.  BaS 
this  multiplication  of  the  supernatural  beyood  the 
supernatural  of  the  Bible  is,  to  say  the  least,  liable 
to  suspicion  when  we  consider  the  source  fron 
whence  it  comes.  It  is  a  sudden  affecution  of 
piety  which  there  is  some  reason  to  distrust.  Taks 
away  our  sure  hold  on  express  revelatioo — take 
away  this  **  Ught  shining  in  a  dark  place,**  and  tho 
next  most  reliable  and  most  rational  theory  is  thmt 
of  development.  If  we  can  not  retain  the  simple, 
sublime,  and  most  credible  account  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  see  no  stopping  place  short  of  that  fur- 
nished in  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,'*  much  aa  it 
mi^  serve  the  purposes  of  some  naturalists  at  pres- 
ent to  contemn  that  book.  And  who  known  what 
nature  may  next  develop  t  What  science  can  giTO 
us  any  assurance  about  it?  Of  course,  we  think 
ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  but  lay  aside  reT- 
elation,  reject  what  it  teaches  ua  of  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  man,  and  what  security  is  there  that  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Nott,  and  Mr.  Agassis,  and  of 
those  who  are  for  re-opening  the  slave  trade;  may 
not  be  among  the  Yahoos  of  a  coming  generation  1 

If  such  be  now  the  use  and  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trine, while  the  old  asaociations  are  yet  strong,  who 
can  reckon  its  moral  mischief  when  it  shall  have 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  world — when  there 
shall  have  been  wholly  lost  the  humanising  eifeck 
of  the  belief  in  a  common  fall  and  a  commoa  re- 
demption— when,  too,  the  feeling  which  the  dogma 
would  naturally  generate  is  aided  and  drivea  oi»  bj 
that  depraved  love  of  domination  and  oppresaion 
which  would  then  have  no  check  either  in  natnre 
or  a  trusted  Bible  f  It  is  now,  perhaps,  the  play- 
thing of  the  sciolist ;  but  it  will  be  a  far  more  ae- 
rioua  matter,  when  the  distinctions  which  now 
clothe  themselves  in  scientific  names  shall  have 
come  down  and  mingled  in  the  common  speeek'- 
when  instead  of  eaUkmpoide  we  shall  have  kalf-n 
when  in  place  of  the  scientific  arsu-suwi 
the  vulgar  shall  have  their  man-^ipet  or  their  i 
ouiangy  or  their  man-hangwoo,  or  the  Laponian  man- 
nikin,  or  the  man-faced  Esquimaux,  or  the  blubber* 
eating  resemhlaneea  of  humanity  that  burrow  in 
the  earth  and  snows  of  the  Arctic  circle.  And 
then,  too,  who  that  knows  any  thing  of  man  (we 
mean  the  highest  race  of  man)  can  doubt  that  the 
widening  distinction  would  go  on,  until  one  despotic 
tribe  would  come  to  regard  itself  as  the  only  real 
homo,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  claim  treat 
all  the  rest  as  the  legitimate  instr\iments  of  ita 
pleasure  or  its  profit  ?  The  Negro,  the  Papuan,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Laplander — these  surely  are  not 
men ;  but  how  long  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  pride 
would  assume  a  similar  attitude  toward  the  Celt, 
and  the  idealising  Teuton  dream  himself  into  a  ge* 
nerio  superiority  to  the  S  clave  ? 

We  have  as  yet  had  chiefly  in  view  the  moral 
bearings  of  the  question.  But  what,  it  may  be  said, 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  argument  ?  We  are  told 
sgain,  it  is  a  pure  question  of  science,  and  we  an- 
swer as  before— define  the  bounds  of  your  science. 
Tell  us  where  the  natural,  the  scientific,  in  your 
sense  of  the  word,  separates  itself  from  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual.  Tell  us  on  what  grounds  you 
claim  the  right  to  make  the  higher  in  all  these  great 
questions  give  way  to  the  lower,  and  demand  that 
moral  certainties,  and  the  consideration  of  undeni- 
able moral  consequenoea,  shall  yield  to  the  prob^ 
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bilities,  often  the  merest  gueasee^  of  a  most  limited 
physical  eiQpiricism  ?   If  your  science  has  mounted 
up  beyond  all  history  to  the  i^at  question  of  ori- 
gin, and  settled  beyond  a  peradventure  the  chrono- 
logical fact  of  diversity,  then,  to  be  sure,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said.    If  some  of  your  scientific  the- 
ones  be  true,  whether  they  land  us  in  a  universal 
developed  and  ever  developing  unity,  or  in  a  cha- 
otic unrelated  diversity,  it  may  become  a  question, 
not  simply  whether  this  or  that  is  consistent  with 
a  moral  scheme,  but  whether  your  physics  leaves 
any  place  for  morality  at  alL    Assuming,  however, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing,  we  argue  from  it,  and 
this  is  the  manner  and  outline  of  our  reasoning. 
Our  first  position  is,  that  setting  aside  revelation, 
the  fact  and  manner  of  the  human  origin  can  never 
be  certainly  known  from  any  induction.    And  so  in 
•very  department.   From  its  very  nature,  every  such 
fact  of  origin  transcends  science,  which  must  aJways 
assume  a  caase,  ^OT  an  appearance,  before  every 
change,  and  can  never  ascend  to  an  absolute  begin- 
ning.   It  may  guess,  it  may  balance  inductions,  it 
ina>  classify  appearances,  but  the  certainty,  the 
fact,  o{  origin  it  can  never  reach.    It  can  never  be 
sure  that  there  may  not  be  ten  thousand  things 
in  a  present  nature,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  things  in  the  natures  of  all  past  ages,  that 
are  unknown  to  it,  and  which  would  modify,  change, 
or  wholly  reverse  all  its  calculatioua  in  matters  so 
remotely  beyond  its  immediate  ken.    Such  too  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  some  of  the  most  scientific 
as  well  as  the  most  philosophic  minds  have  arrived. 
Says  that  profound  naturalist  Johannes  Mtlllert  in 
his  Phi/nologie  de9  Mttucheni  **The  different  races 
of  mankind  are  forms  of  one  sole  species  by  the 
union  of  two  c^  whose  members  descendants  are 
propagated ;  but  whether  the  human  races  have  de- 
scended {torn  several  primitive  races  of  men,  or 
from  one  alone,  is  a  question  that  oan  twt  be  determ- 
med  from  emptritnee  alone."    If  there  was  ever  a 
matter  for  revelation  this  is  one.    It  can  not  bo  de- 
termined from  experi^ncet  that  is  from  science,  or 
any  induction  of  phenomena.    To  the  same  effect 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  his  work  on  the  **  Vari« 
etiea  of  Languages.'*    He  argues  most  powerfully 
in  favor  of  unity,  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  a  solution  of  these  difficult  questions  can  never 
be  determined  by  experience  or  inductive  reason- 
ing."   Now  these  are  greater  authorities  than  Mr. 
Nott,  even  with  all  his  wondrous  biblical  learning. 
They  ar^  the  equals  of  Agassis  in  science,  but  they 
were  a^o  something  more.    They  w^ere  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  scientific  men ;  and  though  not  the- 
ologians, nor  proiessiag  any  superstitious  regard  for 
the  Scriptures,  but  rather  inclined,  on  the  other 
hind,  to  -pursue  these  questions  on  independent 
grounds,  they  had  philosophy  enough  to  make  them 
treat  with  reverence  those  great  ideas  of  Revelation 
and  theology  that  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
them,  and  to  despise  the  trifling  that  would  settle 
them  by  the  measurement  of  a  heel  or  a  jaw-bone, 
or  by  the  moat  skillful  use  of  the  microscope  or  the 
diasecting-knife. 

Thus  then  stands  the  outline  of  the  argument. 
Science  can  not  settle  the  question.  It  can  only 
give  us  seeming  probabilities^  some  for  and  some 
igainst.  But  there  is  another  wide  department  of 
ideas  that  furnbhes  weapons  of  the  same  kind, 
though  of  a  higher  temper  and  a  keener  edge.  Mor- 
als also  hss  its  probabilities,  and  these  (supposing 
revelation  to  be  silent,  and  omitting  for  the  present 
the  unanswerable  argument  from  both  its  letter  and 
it!  spirit)  must  come  to  our  aid  in  deteimining  the  | 


fact  of  the  divine  action,  and  the  probability  of  its 
taking  this  or  that  course.  There  is  a  physical 
probability  in  favor  of  the  simpler  and  sublimer 
mode  of  one  creation,  one  genu  of  life  leff  to  unfold 
itself  in  all  humanity  ;  but  there  is  altto  something 
higher  still.  Are  there  some  of  the  most  precious 
moral  truths  intimately  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion? Is  it  so  thatjve  can  not  take  them  away 
without  untuning  the  most  valuable  and  most  vital 
of  the  aocial  harmonies?  Then,  if  God  had  a 
scheme,  a  moral  purpose,  in  the  creation  of  man, 
the  antecedent  probability  is  all  in  favor  of  that 
unity  of  life  and  origin  which  is  so  conservative  of 
the  deeper  moral  affections.  Then  is  it  most  prob- 
able, as  the  Apostle  has  proclaimed  to  us,  that  "  He 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  is  the  clear  distinct  ethnology  of  the  Bible. 
We  should  like  to  dwell  further  upon  it,  and  the 
other  topics,  political,  moral,  and  scientific,  that 
grow  out  of  the  inquiry ;  but  it  would  carry  our 
Editor's  Table  to  inordinate  limits. 


(giitnr's  (EoBii  d/jjuir. 

THE  very  legs  of  our  Easy  Chair  creaked  under 
the  presence  of  the  long  drought.  Whether  it 
Was  sympathy  with  the  treea,  part  of  which  they  had 
once  been,  or  commiseration  for  our  unhappy  selves, 
who  sat  dry,  listless,  and  suffering  in  the  general 
drying  up  of  Nature,  we  do  not  yet  know.  If  chairs 
could  only  spesk !  If  some  poet  could  give  a  voice 
to  the  moon,  and  tell  what  it  has  seen  and  heard ! 
If  all  the  inanimate  surroundings  of  our  little  ac- 
tions, at  times  when  we  are  not  in  full  dress  for  the 
observation  of  the  world,  could  say  not  only  what 
they  saw  but  what  they  thought  of  what  they  saw 
— perhaps  we  should  be  severely  criticised.  It  is 
a  possibility  which  only  those  of  a  aingular  rectitude 
of  life  (like  all  old  gentlemen  in  Easy  Chairs)  can 
contemplate  with  any  complacency.  How  much  a 
man's  table  knows  about  him !  How  many  more 
things  he  puts  in  his  bureau  drawer  than  old  gloves ! 
Let  sonMB  essayist  give  us  the  autobiography  of  a 
bureau  drawer,  and  so  do  up  his  name  in  lavender 
forever.  What  a  friend  your  chair  is,  especially 
if  it  be  an  easy  one !  Goethe  used  to  pride  him- 
self that  he  had  never  sat  in  an  easy  chair.  AH 
the  fourscore  years  and  more  of  his  brilliant  and 
successful  life  he  sat  on  bard  seats.  In  Strasbourg 
he  used  to  climb  the  diziy  tower  of  the  cathedral 
so  that  he  naight  conquer  hia  giddiness.  But  the 
great  Goethe  was  a  solitary  man.  There  is  no 
trace  in  all  his  manifold  writing  of  the  friendly  ge- 
niality of  an  Easy  Chair.  It  is  all  hard,  cool,  pre- 
cise, a^  if  he  had  always  been  sitting  and  writing 
on  a  peculiarly  hard  and  high  wooden  throne.  There 
ia  no  indication  of  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the 
band  gently  dropped  in  reverie  as  he  wrote.  How 
could  a  man  pause  and  dream  sitting  upon  a  hard 
bench  ?  How  could  he  confido  to  it  his  doubts  and 
despairs,  his  half  hopes  and  dawning  confidences  ? 
An  Easy  Chair  enfolda  him  like  a  friend.  It  holds 
him  in  tender  embrace.  It  begets  that  languor  of 
mood  which  gives  to  his  writing  soft  atmosphere 
and  airy  distance.  Labor  ceases  to  be  work.  He 
falls  into  his  chair  as  into  a  dream.  Thoughts  and 
fancies  come  welling  up  and  break  like  rainbow 
bubbles  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  paper.  His  Easy 
Chair  is  his  friend.  It  takes  his  shape.  His  grand- 
children say  that  it  looks  like  grandpa,  as  we  say 
of  children's  clothes,  that  they  are  fuU  of  their  char- 
acter  end  imprets. 
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It  WM  with  sorrow,  therefore,  that  we  heard  ovr 
legs  creiking — ^meaning,  of  courae,  the  lege  of  our 
Chair.  Yet  we  were  glad,  for  it  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  Nature,  as  we  fait  it  already  with  our- 
•elrea.  The  Millerites,  who  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
wisest  of  philosophers  nor  the  best  of  prophets,  said 
that  the  drought  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
It  was  a  safe  prophecy — only  it  was  a  dry  begin- 
ning for  a  wet  end.  The  good  Millerites  stepped 
up-stairs  and  took  out  their  ascension-robes,  that 
went  off  suddenly  at  such  a  discount  some  years 
since,  and  aired  them,  and  surreyed  them,  and 
glanced  out  of  window  at  dusty  roads  and  parched 
fields  with  a  savage  satisfaction.  Dust  waa  about 
returning  to  dust.  The  Eastern  War,  the  Baahi 
Basouk  business,  the  financial  embarrassments, 
the  desultory  cholera — all  these  were  signs  of  the 
fullness  of  time.  The  earth  had  grown  too  bad 
altogether,  and  this  time  with  fire,  as  once  before 
with  water,  was  to  be  utterly  purged. 

**  Beyond  this  vast  range  of  mountains,"  said  an 
elderly  mole  to  an  admiring  and  gaping  group  of 
moles  junior,  **  lies  the  unfathomable  chaos." 

The  young  moles  looked  in  awo  and  ailenoe  upon 
the  vast  range  of  mountains. 

It  was  only  a  celery  bed  with  an  acre  of  cabbages 
beyond  it. 

And  yet,  without  doubt,  a  war  in  the  East,  and 
a  drought  in  the  West,  will  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  our  prosperity  for  the  next  twelvemonth.  If 
the  com  crop,  as  the  wise  men  say.  is  only  half  as 
abundant  as  last  year,  that  one  premiss  is  enough 
for  many  grave  conclusions.  Money  will  be  dear- 
er, the  wise  men  say ;  which  means  that  you  young 
men,  who  have  so  recently  returned  from  the  gay 
summer  resorts  which  you  have  so  handsomely  or- 
namented, must  dine  more  discreetly,  and  less  often ; 
and  when  you  have  resolved  to  send  Aminta  Jane 
a  diamond  necklace,  you  must  content  yourselves 
with  «  pearl  bracelet.  It  will  be  hard,  of  course. 
It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  deal  with  diamonds 
than  with  any  stone  less  precious. 

It  means  that  Aminta  Jane,  who  grieves  so  bit- 
terly thM  she  has  been  educated  in  a  style  of  lux- 
ury which  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  marry  any 
body  but  a  Prince  Royal,  or  any  Dummy  with  a 
Prince  Ro3ral'a  fortune,  must  curtail  her  flounces 
and  consider  her  gloves.  Ther6  are  limits  to  luxu- 
rious wardrobes,  as  she  will  learn  from  this  long, 
long  drought. 

But  if  she  only  knew  it,  there  is  a  worae  drought 
than  that  which  ruins  the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  and 
makes  his  grain  fields  ashes.  As  his  acrea  have  other 
crops  than  he  reaps  with  sickle  and  scythe,  so  there 
are  sadder  droughts  that  desolate  (hirer  fields.  We 
heard  of  Aminta  Jane  at  Saratoga,  and  during  the 
final  days  of  the  expiring  season  there,  we  Jumped 
down  from  our  Chair  and  ran  to  see  her.  She  is 
certainly  very  handsome.  She  haa  the  fascination 
of  a  calm  presence,  and  a  glow  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine in  her  eyes.  It  is  an  autumn  sun  that  shines 
in  them,  however ;  they  are  sweet,  but  clear  and 
cold.  There  is  a  sumptuous  air  of  self-sdtisfaction 
about  Aminta  Jane  whieh  is  never  unpleasant  to  see, 
becauae  it  is  the  natural  mphmb  which  belongs  to 
great  and  acknowledged  beauty.  Wherever  she 
moves  all  eyes  follow  her.  We  remarked  that  it 
waa  not  so  much  with  homage  as  with  curioaity. 
A  poet,  who  did  not  know  her,  and  whose  seedy 
raiment  entirely  precluded  all  thought  of  hia  ever 
aspiring  to  be  presented  to  her  <while  ThosMS  Nod- 
dy, with  his  exquisite  boots,  and  the  gentlemamly 
Mr.  Glace,  with  hia  superb  indifference  of  BMnaer, 


were  ia  oonstant  atte«danoe  upon  her),  miglrt  h«w« 
seen  her  afor  off  and  loved  har  distantly-— in  the  wmy 
that  Charles  Lanb  describes  love  for  the  **  high-bona 
Helen,*'  the  essence  of  whieh  oonsistsd  ia  the  per^ 
petual  distaacs  and  absence  of  the  object.  We  sawr 
how  surrounded  with  admirers  waa  the  briltiaBt 
Aminta  Jane — how  ahe  drove  to  the  Lake  with  tbc 
choicest  men  in  the  reddest-wheeled  wagons — bow 
she  promenaded,  while  the  band  played,  with  ber 
own  band  of  suitors  playing  arooiid  herself— -iMrv 
she  glided  swan-like  into  the  dance,  while  we  grave 
seniors  who  stood  by  and  looked  on  satranced,  were 
but  the  living  ahores  of  the  sea  of  gfaee  which  her 
movement  created,  and  whieh  were  so  tenderly 
laved  by  its  ripples. 

Yet,  somehow,  we  oould  not  see  her  to  be  tndy 
beautifol.  The  youth  and  chcvm  which  she  bed 
were  sadly  like  a  rouge  which  colored  brightly  for 
the  moment,  but  would  leave  tbs  eheek  palid  to- 
morrow.  She  had  the  appearance,  b«t  not  the  reel 
soul  of  youth.  When  years  fell  upon  her,  and  ahe 
no  longer  glided,  swan-tike,  into  the  dance,  we  felt 
that  there  would  not  be  youth  ia  her  heart,  but  age 
and  bitter  regret,  and  a  wailing  like  a  midnight  wind 
in  an  autumn  garden. 

It  was  because  the  drought  of  feeling  and  faith  had 
so  eariy  set  in.  The  real  flowera  had  faded  in  ^e 
hot  air  of  false  excitement,  and  there  rose  only 
painted  counterfeits,  tied  on  to  the  stalks,  in  their 
places.  She  preferred  lace  to  fove.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  say  of  any  woman,  but  when  she  told  her 
dearest  friend,  who  told  it  to  all  the  rest  of  ua  at 
Saratoga,  in  order  to  remove  from  our  beaits  any 
skepticism  of  Aminta  Jane's  sorrow  that  she  eonld 
not  think  of  marrying  the  youth  whom  ahe  loved^  be- 
cause they  had  both  been  too  expensively  educated. 
it  did  not  seem  fearful,  it  seemcid  only  funny^,  and  it 
waa  a  great  deal  better  thing  to  laugh  at  the  whole 
matter,  as  we  all  did  at  Saratoga,  over  our  cigars. 
AminU  Jane's  h^art  will  never  ruin  her  happiness. 
A  tiara  of  diamonds  applied  to  her  head  will  alwaya 
cure  any  affection  lower  down. 

Yet  because  she  is  a  woman  it  was  sad,  as  it  is 
to  see  a  luxuriant  rose  tree  that  bears  no  roses. 
When  we  first  traveled  upon  the  Oontiaeat  and  saw 
an  imperial  palace,  it  waa  so  fair  and  fine  that  we 
could  not  restrain  our  impatience  to  behold  &e  Em« 
peror ;  for  we  said  to  ourselves,  if  the  house  is  so 
fine  what  wilt  the  owner  be  ^  Presently  there  waa 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  a  bfilliant  parade  of 
stately  soldiers,  with  flaahing  helatieta  and  nodding 
plumes,  and  magnificent  bursts  of  marti^  musie, 
so  that  our  excitement  was  wound  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  expecution,  and  then— then  caase  a  small, 
shriveled  idiot,  idly  staring  and  vacantly  ahambling 
along,  and  we  all  removed  our  hats,  and  bowed  very 
low  to  his  miijeaty  the  Emperor. 

There  had  been  a  fearful  drought  of  royalty.  The 
heroism,  the  manliness*  the  soul  of  the  thing  had  afl 
died  out ;  and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  parehed 
fields  and  the  arid  landscape  of  Saratoga  we  saw 
this  superb  Aminta  Jane,  and  presently  perceived 
how  terribly  she  also  had  suffered  from  another 
kind  of  drought,  then  the  landscape  seeoed  in  com- 
parison to  be  lovely ;  and  even  in  the  spacious  cor- 
ridors of  the  "  United  Statea,*'  while  the  band 
played  and  the  summer  sun  shone,  there  came  a  re- 
turning riaion  of  an  imperial  idiot  issuiag  froaa  a 
palace. 

We  returned  to  our  Chair,  whieh  did  not  seem  no 
easy  after  that  visit,  and  detenained  to  aak  whether 
of  all  the  beaux  and  bellea  who  have  beea  so  thor- 
oughly dasted  in  the  doleful  driviag  of  this  i 
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and  who  have  90  abundaatljr  ezpravsed  iktif  disfvst 
at  the  droufht,  there  had  beea  Many  AmiBta  Janoa 
who  had  suapeeted  a  noie  ftmtfal  droofht  elaa- 
wkeie. 

Thsbi  ia  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  eomuig 
of  Griai  and  Mario.  Speculation  ia  uaeleaa,  and 
tliere  haa  been  a  great  <feal  of  good  wine  loot  and 
won  upon  an  event  ao  important  in  the  wncld  of  ait. 
Yet  it  waa  with  a  feeling  of  aadneaa  that  we  read 
in  Willie's  recent  Toiuine — '*  Famooa  Peraoaa  and 
Plaoea'*-— that  at  leaat  fifteen  yeaia  ago  Oriai  was 
eonaidered  a  setting  star  in  the  oapiicioua  heaven 
of  London  fiavor.  A  quarter  of  a  century' ainee  it 
nauat  have  been  that  poeta  wrote  aonaeCa  to  her 
baauty  and  geniua.  And  now  she  cornea  to  dasale 
us  with  the  aunset  of  her  aplendors ;  and  naturally, 
ft  the  light  lingers  loiigeet  in  the  weat 

Before  theae  linea  are  read  Griai  will  have  made 
ker  mark,  and  her  anceeaa  will  be  in  aome  degree 
assured  or  lost.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
compare  our  speculations  with  the  fret.  And  first, 
she  will  be  acknowledged  as  a  splendid  woman — a 
woman  in  the  large  PaaU  atyle,  intended  for  suoesos 
in  the  lyrical  drama.  She  might  have  inspired  a  com- 
poser  to  invent  iVAnsui,  you  will  say,  by  a  certain 
breadth  aitd  grandeur  of  impreaaion  which  is  stnetly 
harmonious  with  such  a  character.  But  fi>r  that  very 
reason,  she  will  be  found  less  fitted  to  other  charac- 
ters. Xaieta  danaatds  a  lovely,  not  a  grandiose,  per- 
aenality.  Luenxia,  on  the  other  hand,  impliea  an  im- 
perial presence.  Such  colossal  crime,  yet  crime  not 
entirely  beyond  comprehension,  reqiuires  a  kind  of 
splendid  manifestation.  It  is  a  woman  of  profound 
passion,  at  bay  before  the  worid;  and  the  imagina- 
tion demands  a  queen.  The  maasive  neck,  the  su- 
perb arma,  the  Junonine  characteristics  of  Orisi, 
can  not  have  been  much  impaired  by  time.  And 
we  learn  that  she  haa  a  mild  and  easy  temperament, 
against  which  time  can  not  lightly  prevail.  Let  us 
at  least  hope  so ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  her  husband, 
Signer  Mario,  haa  been  followed  to  thia  country  by 
some  enamoured  English  donna,  neither  young  nor 
pretty,  but  rich,  then  a  fiery  Italian  nature  might 
protest  in  a  manner  to  g^re  greater  point  to  dra- 
matic denunciation,  but  alao  to  diminish  the  round- 
ed outline  of  face  and  arm. 

We  think  that  no  great  variety  will  be  found  in 
the  impreaaion  ahe  produoea.  It  will  aeem  to 
be  quite  as  much  the  result  of  a  certain  physical 
organisation  as  of  geniua,  and  therefore  lack  a 
subtle  fascination  which  inheres  in  every  act  and 
movement  and  word  of  genius.  Orisi  will  act  her 
parts  according  to  our  ideas  of  how  they  should 
be  acted.  But  will  ahe  give  us  new  conceptions 
of  them  ?  Will  ahe  not  rather  absorb  the  character 
in  herself  than  lose  herself  in  them?  Rachel 
doea  not  do  this.  Her  ThuU  is  as  different  from 
her  Phidre  aa  V^ice  from  Oraece.  It  is  Andre- 
mmckt  and  ilfary  of  Scotland  that  we  aee,  and  not 
Rachel.  But  m  it  not  rather  Chisi  and  not  JVorma 
that  we  have  seen  at  Covent  Oaiden  ?  She  haa 
so  filled  the  public  mind  with  a  certain  idea  of 
the  character,  that  a  new  actress  is  condensed  in 
in  great  measure  because  she  is  unlike  Grtsi.  It 
was  held  in  advance  that  Jenny'  Lind  could  not 
succeed  as  Norma.  She  is  a  good  FMt  dm  Regi" 
metUy  said  the  astute  critics,  how  can  she  be  a  good 
priestess !  It  would  be  ss  wise  if  we  should  say, 
"Keosett  can  not  paint  trees  because  he  paints 
locks  well." 

There  will  be  the  magnificent  voioe<*-magnificent 
ttill,  although  in  decline.    We  are  not  barah  critioa 


LB  our  Easy  Chair.  We  shall  liaten,  and  be  90 
glad  to  liaten,  and  thank  God  for  all  the  aweet 
sounds  and  pleasant  sights  that  cheer  the  earth. 
Criticiam  ia  thankless  work.  It  is  a  base  trade.  It 
is  at  beat  an  expression  of  individual  opinion.  The 
great  Hr.  Ruskin  says  that  Claude  can  not  paint  a 
good  picture.  But  our  eyea  have  clung,  aa  our 
hearta  cling  in  memory,  to  the  golden  lighta  and 
soft  summer  meadows  of  Arcady<  that  he  has  re* 
vealed.  If  one  who  knowa  not  what  painting  is, 
and  can  not  feel  ita  charm,  wiahes  to  understand 
what  Claude's  pictures  mesn  and  aro,  let  him  read 
Keats'  Ode  upon  a  Grecian  Urn,  and  be  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  beauty.  What  do  we  care  for 
the  great  Mr.  Raakin,  and  hia  overwhelming  proof 
that  Claude  could  not  paints  picture,  when,  sitting 
in  our  Easy  Chairs,  our  lives  are  made  lorelier 
and  our  thoughts  purer  by  the  vision  and  the  re- 
membrance of  Claude'a  beauty  7  Are  hia  trees  all 
of  one  kind,  and  that  no  known  kind?  Aro  his 
clouds  SMSses  of  cotton-wool  ?  Are  his  rocks  pud- 
dings, and  his  people  impoaaible  ?  Ah !  Mr.  Rus- 
kin, we  who  aee  into  a  millstone,  see  something 
else  than  wool,  pudding,  and  impoaaibility  in  the 
lovely  lines  of  Claude.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  tell 
us  the  sunset  is  not  fine  according  to  the  rules  ^ 
some  other  sunset.  It  is  useless  to  deride  us  for 
loving  a  landscape  which  has  no  element  of  the 
proper  picturesque.  Aro  our  hearta  swayed  by 
your  rulea  and  your  observations  7  or  do  you  sup- 
pose that  your  atatements  cover  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  possible  laws  and  individual  experience? 
One  sweet  landsc^M  of  Claude's  improves  mind 
and  heart  more  than  the  rhetorical  splendom  of 
your  argamemt  that  it  ought  not  to  improve  them, 
or  your  fierce  assertions  that  it  does  not  improve 
but  injure  them.  The  heart  is  a  leaf  in  the  eddies 
of  the  world.  It  rises  and  falls:  it  bounds  and 
braaka — and  the  groat  Mr.  Ruskin  can  not  aay 
why. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  to  this  new  pleasuro  with 
unreserved  willingness  to  enjoy.  Here  is  this  mag- 
nificent Griai,  the  freah,  sweet-voiced  Mario.  Aro 
they  the  best  of  all  possible  singers  7  Who  knows  7 
Is  this  the  best  of  all  possible  days  7  Whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  is  it  not  soft  and  fair  as  it  fadea  in 
autumn  base  along  the  horizon  7  Ita  beauty  is  a 
balm  to  weary  hearts,  and  out  of  how  many  eyes 
that  look  upon  it  is  not  a  weary  heart  gazing  7  Leas 
criticism !  less  criticism !  In  gossip,  in  innuendo, 
in  sarcasm,  in  fun,  or  in  earnest,  we  are  forever 
bickering,  and  calling  it  perception  and  observation. 
We  grow  self-conscious,  and  morbid,  and  sad* 
We  call  ourselves  the  crowns  of  life,  and  not  one 
among  ua  but  has  a  thorn  in  his  Easy  Chair.  The 
trees  grow  placidly,  sproad  their  green  limbs,  flow- 
er, and  fode.  The  hilla  roll  gracefully  and  golden 
with  kind  harvests — the  sea  passes  us  from  shoro 
to  shore.  Their  offices  an  fulfilled,  their  life  is 
satisfied.  But  we  sit  under  the  trees,  and  roam 
the  hills,  and  sail  the  seas,  and  bear  with  us  every 
whero  a  aecrot,  aolitary  burden,  a  naroeleas  aad* 
ness.  Can  we  quite  afford  to  be  satirical  and 
severe  7 

OUR  FOREIGN  QOS8IP. 

Thkab  are  lively  girls,  of  aentimental  tendencisSf 
who  sigh  for  the  good  old  times  when  lovers  were 
knightly  and  ehivalric,  and  wo^ld  break  a  lance  or 
a  akuU  for  the  hope  of  winning  a  gracious  look  or 
a  silken  scarf  to  bind  up  their  wounds  withal. 

And  what  do  these  lively-thoughted  girls  say  to 
Mr.  Caiden  of  Ireland  7    They  have  seen  his  story 
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m  the  papers^  He  was  desperately  enamored  of  a 
pretty  Miss  Arbuthnot,  the  daughter  of  an  army 
clothier  in  England,  and  whose  sister  had  given  an 
aristocratic  lift  to  the  family  tree  by  marrying  a 
son  of  Lord  Gough.  Mr.  Garden  was  a  fine-look- 
tng  fellow  of  something  under  forty,  who  drove  the 
best  cattle  in  the  county,  and  kept  a  better  seat  in  a 
long  hunt  over  the  bogs  than  any  man  of  his  inches. 
Withal,  he  was  rich,  passionate,  and  daring. 

Miss  Arbuthnot,  who  had  £30,000  of  her  own,  re- 
fused to  become  Mrs.  Garden,  and  rendered  the 
hapless  lover  despondent,  but  not  desperate. 

When  we  say  not  desperate,  we  mean  that  he 
did  not  utterly  despair ;  but,  like  a  knight  of  the 
olden  time,  laid  his  plans  deeply  and  daringly ;  put 
fast  horses  to  his  coach ;  armed  his  men  with  blud- 
geons and  pistols;  armed  himself  with  hartshorn 
and  morphine;  chartered  a  fast  steamer  oflf  the 
harbor  of  Galway ;  and  on  a  church-day,  as  the 
lady  drove  home  from  service,  seized  her,  and 
would  have  borne  her  off,  but  for  the  screams  and 
struggles  of  her  lady  attendants,  and  a  few  honest 
thwacks  from  a  herdsman's  bill-hook. 

Unlike  the  old-time  knight,  however,  Mr.  Garden 
has  been  brought  to  trial,  and  is  easily  off  with  two 
years  of  hard  jail-work,  with  cropped  hair,  and  a 
Jail  dress. 

The  funniest  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the 
earnest  sympathy  with  which  all  the  neighbor  coun- 
try-folk of  Ireland  regard  his  misfortune.  The 
throng  in  the  court-room  cheered  him ;  the  old 
women  thought  him  an  ''  illigant  man ;"  the  young 
women  said  he  was  "too  good  for  her;"  and  the 
public  feeling  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  al- 
together a  capital  match  for  her,  and  that  she  had 
no  right  to  say  him  nay.  The  papers  tell  us  even 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  her  being  hooted  in 
the  streets,  whereupon  her  friends  advised  a  speedy 
return  to  England,  where  the  men  are  less  chival- 
rous, and  the  women  less  romantic. 

It  is  rumored — with  what  truth  we  can  not  say 
-^hat  Mr.  Garden  has  received  no  less  than  half  a 
dozen  distinct  offers  of  marriage  since  the  opening 
of  his  Jail-life.  Our  sentiment^  girls  therefore  will 
find  themselves  forestalled. 


Wb  shall  venture  to  contrast  this  Irish  half-drama 
with  a  French  one,  which  had  its  sad  completion  (if 
we  may  believe  the  papers)  not  long  ago,  at  a  very 
little  distance  away  from  the  French  metropolis. 

There  are  (or  were)  three  personages  in  the 
drama ;  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the 
wife.  The  husband  is  a  man  of  thirty-five,  or 
thereabout ;  well-made ;  of  an  air  distingue ;  of 
elegant  address— concealing  a  vast  deal  of  selfish- 
ness and  narrowness  of  soul.  His  badness  ap- 
pears to  the  world  only  in  a  harsh,  accomplished 
raillery. 

The  wife  is  a  lovely  woman  of  twenty ;  gentle, 
kind,  long-suffering,  the  victim  of  a  master,  all  the 
more  odious  because  his  tyranny  is  concealed  from 
the  world. 

The  mother  of  this  victim -wife  is  a  woman  of 
deep  feeling,  who  has  seen  forty  years  of  much  suf- 
fering ;  who  is  endowed  with  intense  energy  and 
power  of  will,  hardly  seen  under  her  uniformly 
serene  and  tranquil  aspect.  All  her  early  loves  and 
affections  have  been  blighted ;  and -she  has  now  no 
thought  or  feeling  in  the  world  save  for  the  hap- 
piness of  her  only  child,  whom  she  loves  to  idol- 
atry. 

Of  these  three  personages,  two  only  are  known 
to  the  gay  world  of  Paris ;  the  mother  has  long 


since  become  estranged  from  society,  aitd  from  her 
habitual  aadness  and  her  quietade  has  the  repots- 
tion  of  an  eccentric  woman. 

The  husband  and  the  wife  pass  the  winters  Am 
Paris,  where  the  pensive  air  of  the  lady  wins  iat 
her  a  tender  sympathy.  The  sammers  are  passed 
in  a  little  country-house  of  Fontenoy.  Hither  the 
mother  comes  from  time  to  time  (for  the  hoslis^ 
has  forbidden  her  to  lodge  in  his  house),  to  embrace 
her  child,  and  to  mingle  her  tears  with  thoee  of  the 
daughter.  • 

Upon  a  day  (not  long  ago),  the  young  wife  wrote 
in  terms  of  despair  to  her  mother,  begging  her  to 
come  and  lend  her  the  grateful  sympathy  of  a  parent. 

The  tyranny  of  an  unfeeling  husband  had  become 
more  dreadful  than  ever :  his  infidelity  was  ofpea 
and  unblushing. 

*'My  mother,''  said  the  daughter,  'Mife  is  too 
dreadful  for  me  to  bear.    Help  me  to  die !" 

**  You,  my  daughter !  Have  you  not  s  mother  to 
console  you  ?'* 

"  Ah,  to  weep  with  me  only.** 
.    *'  Do  I  weep  ?  am  I  not  calm  ?  have  i  not  con- 
fidence in  my  protection  of  3ro«,  my  dauf^fater? 
Where  is  this -man?*' 

"  He  is  away ;  but  the  very  thou^  of  his  retura 
makes  me  tremble." 

*'  You  shall  not  see  him  again." 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  mother?" 

**  My  carriage  is  here ;  let  us  set  off  for  Paris." 

"  But  what  will  he  say  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"Can  I  stay  always?" 

"  Always." 

"  But  he  will  find  me." 

"  I  will  prevent  him." 

"You  forget,  my  mother,  that  he  has  paid  he  will 
never  consent  to  a  separation.  It  makes  a  vulgar 
edat," 

"  He  will  change  his  mind  to-<iay." 

"  I  fear  not." 

**  Be  quiet,  my  child.    I  will  arrange  it." 

"  But  my  mother — " 

"  Not  a  word,  my  child ;  if  you  love  me,  set  off 
instantly." 

**  I  obey,  my  mother." 

And  a  hasty  adieu  was  spoken — a  last ! 

An  hour  af\er  the  husband  entered ;  he  had  now 
to  do  with  the  French  mother— with  the  strong  will 
— with  the  resolute  energy — with  the  French  faiih. 

*»  Ah,  bdU-mhre,  so  you  are  to  come  to  dine  with 
u«?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  is  my  wife  7" 

**  In  her  room ;  she  is  indisposed." 

"  Ah !"  (heartlessly ;  and  the  mother  takes  cour- 
age.) 

**  You  are  not  going  to  see  her  ?" 

"  No — not  yet ;  let  us  dine  first;  I  am  hungry." 

He  rings  the  bell  and  orders  dinner  to  be  served. 
They  enter  the  dining-room  and  seat  themselves  at 
table.  There  are  very  few  words< spoken,  and  those 
querulous  ones.  When  the  dessert  is  served  the 
lady  asks  the  servants  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  re- 
turn except  they  are  called. 

*•  You  have  something  important  then  to  tell  me," 
says  the  son-in-law. 

**  It  is  true ;  I  have." 

"  Very  well ;  let  us  hear." 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  my  daughter,  whom  I 
love  more  than  all  the  world  beside,  is  unhappy ; 
and  that  her  suffering  and  illness  is  all  by  reason 
of  your  base  treatment." 
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"  Ah,  ha !  the  old  story !" 

**  You  ar«  tired  of  hearing  it  ?  It  is  well ;  I  too 
am  tired  of  repeating  it." 

"  Very  well,  what  then  ?" 

<*Thi8  shall  be  the  last!" 

"  Indeed !"  (very  coolly.) 

«*  I  swear  it  to  you." 

"  Go  on." 

'*Here  is  the  letter  my  daughter  sent  me  this 
morning ;  read  it.** 

The  husband  reads  it,  folds  it,  returns  it,  sips  his 
wine.    **  It  ii  rery  pathetic,"  he  says. 

"  It  is  terrible,"  says  the  mother,  **  and  it  is  true." 

"Partly,"  says  the  husband,  playing  with  his 
tooth-pick. 

**  Do  not  speak  in  that  tone ;  I  have  need  of 
calmness.  You  know  my  love  for  her ;  you  know 
how  deeply  I  regret  that  she  is  thus  unhappily  mar- 
ried." 

"Thank  you  infirUtnentf**  says  the  husband  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  raillery. 

"  Do  not  mock  me  now.  Matters  are  more  seri- 
ous than  you  think.  It  was  I  who  led  her  into  mis- 
fortune, and  it  is  I  who  will  relieve  her." 

**  And  how  so,  Madame  ?" 

"  We  have  sometimes  spoken  of  a  separation — " 

"  Which  I  hare  declined,"  and  the  husband  sips 
his  wine. 

**  I  would  leave  you  her  fortune." 

"  I  beg  to  decline :  I  prefer  retaining  my  wife." 

**  You  wish  to  keep  a  victim  to  torture  ?" 

"  Pray,  out  of  what  melodrama,  Madame,  have 
you  caught  so  pretty  a  phrase  ?" 

**  In  the  one  we  are  playing,  Sir !" 

"  Truly,  you  are  growing  amusing !"  and  the  hus- 
band proposes  to  light  his  cigar. 

•*  One  moment ! — You  refuse  this  separation?" 

"  Positively." 

"Positively?" 

"I  do." 

"Let  it  be  then.  My  daughter  shall  yet  be 
saved;  and  it  will  be  I  who  shall  save  her!"  and 
the  words  of  the  lady  are  terribly  earnest.  Her 
eye  is  lighted  with  a  desperate  purpose. 

"  And  pray,  Madame,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Will  ia  stronger  than  our  love  of  life." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  you  are  eloquent,  beUe-mhre  ! 
Let  rte  drink  to  your  good  health !" 

"To  it — and  to  the  happiness  of  tny  daughter!" 

**Thi8  sherry  is  excellent,"  says  the  husband; 
and  continues,  banteringly,  "  and  so  you  wish  to 
die  for  your  daughter*s  sake  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  die  alone  !" 

"  Parbleu  /  I  understand ;  this  is  growing  serious. 
You  will  kill  me,  perhsps.  I  should  be  curious  to 
see  that !" 

"  You  shall  see  it !"  j 

"  Truly,  you  mean  to  kill  me  T* 

"It  is  done !"— the  eye  of  the  laJdy  is  wild  now 
— "  there  is  but  little  time  left  for  you  ;  my  time 
is  come!  Adieu,  my  daughter;  I  have  saved 
you !" 

The  husband  shouts  in  a  frenzy  of  fear ;  he  feels 
the  poison  in  his  veins ;  he  rises,  and  strides  to- 
ward ihc  door ;  the  domestics  hasten  to  the  room ; 
they  find  him  fallen  upon  the  floor,  and  quite 
dead! 

The  mother,  before  dying,  had  placed  a  slip  of 
paper  upon  the  table,  thus  worded : 

"  Make  no  inquiries  respecting  our  death ;  my 
dear  son-in-law  and  I  were  weary  of  life.  We 
drank  poison  mingled  in  the  flaqon  of  wine.  Let 
my  daughter  pardon  and  pray  for  me  !*• 


It  is  not  often  that  a  rogue  is  found  honest 
enough  to  make  restitution  of  the  money  he  chances 
to  purloin ;  least  of  all  is  this  the  habit  of  French 
rogues.  But  we  have  now  under  our  eye  a  notable 
exception. 

X was  a  speculator  upon  the  Bourse  of 

Paris — sometimes  successful,  and  sometimes  the 
contrary.  He  had  wasted  some  years  in  this  un- 
certain way  of  livelihood,  when  a  sudden  shifting 
of  the  funds,  some  five  years  since,  made  him  ut- 
terly penniless.  He  wandered  in  a  melancholy 
way  about  the  Exchange  for  a  week  after,  wishing 
very  vainly  for  a  few  thousands  to  make  a  new 
venture  upon ;  when  one  day  he  chanced  to'  see  a 
wealthy  banker  of  the  town  put  in  his  pocket  a 
well -filled  porte-moimaie,  containing  some  fifty  thou- 
sand francs.  He  knew  the  old  banker  well — knew 
his  habits — knew  his  absent  habit  of  thought,  and 
he  seemed  to  him  a  good  subject  for  an  amateur  bit 
of  roguery.  He  therefore  pushed  after  him  in  the 
throng  which  belongs  to  the  closing  hour  of  the 
Bourse,  and  brushing  carelessly  against  him,  man- 
aged to  transfer  his  bank-biUs  to  his  own  pocket. 

The  banker  did  not  miss  his  purse  until  he  was 
by  his  own  office  fire.  It  was  too  late  to  seek  to 
find  it  again  in  the  hall  of  the  Exchange.  Indeed, 
all  his  inquiries  proved  vain.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  his  loss,  he  received  a  pleasant  letter,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  money  was  in  good  hands,  and  if 
affairs  at  the  Bourse  turned  well  (as  the  writer 
hoped  might  be  the  ease),  he  would  in  time  refund 
the  money. 

A  month  ag6,  the  banker,  who  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten the  money  and  the  note,  received  an  inclosure 
of  thirty  thousand  francs,  on  account  of  the  fifty 
thousand  missing  four  years  before ;  and  the  writer 
condescended  at  the  same  time  to  inform  him  that 
his  speculations  were  looking  favorably;  and  if 
there  was  no  heavy  fall  within  a  month,  he  hoped 
to  refund  him  the  balance  with  interest. 

The  banker  was  grateful  for  the  inclosure ;  but, 
on  attentive  examination  of  the  handwriting,  fan- 
cied he  perceived  some  resemblance  to  the  letters 
addressed  him  by  a  broker  of  his  acquaintance. 

An  expert  was  called,  who  pronounced  unhesi- 
tatingly the  different  letters  to  be  written  by  one  and 
the  same  person.  Upon  this,  the  eager  banker, 
just  now  in  need  of  the  additional  twenty  thousand, 
has  entered  a  prosecution  against  the  broker  (who 

is  none  other  than  the  once  unfortunate  X ^), 

and  insists  upon  immediate  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance. 

X very  naturally  defends  himself  against  a 

charge  of  robbery,  which  rests  on  so  unsubstantial 
grounds,  and  defies  proof  of  his  misdeeds. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  decision,  it  is 
a  question  if  the  banker  would  not  have  pursued 
the  safer  policy  in  attending  quietly  the  disgorge- 
ments of  a  rogue  who  had  proved  so  prompt  in  his 
installments.  

Anothee  affair  of  restitution,  which  has  come 
to  light  within  a  month  past  in  the  beait^monde  of 
Pans,  is  even  more  worthy  of  our  mention  : 

Monsieur  de  V died  not  long  ago  at  the  ripe 

age  of  eighty-nine  years,  leaving  as  principal  heir 
to  a  fortune  of  several  millions  his  grandson,  Ed- 
mond  V .  But  his  will  contained  several  leg- 
acies of  unusual  amount,  and  of  strange  charac- 
ter.    Thus : 

To  a  Colonel^B ,  in  Algiers,  five  hundred 

thousand  francs; 

To  a  certain  Monsieur  D ,  a  furniture-maker 
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W  the  Rue  St.  Antoixie,  two  hundred  thousand 
firanoe; 

A  hundred  thousand  mors  to  O  ,  a  drug- 
gist; 

And  fifty  thousand  francs  to  Mademoiselle  C— , 
a  player  at  the  French  Comedie. 

The  strangest  of  the  matter  was,  that  these  were 
persons  of  whom  the  grandson,  who  had  liired  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  has  grand-parent,  had  never 
even  heard  any  mention.  But  a  note  to  the  will 
informed  him  that  the  matter  would  be  explained 
by  a  private  letter,  which  he  would  find  addressed 
to  him  at  the  office  of  his  attorney  in  the  Rue  I^a- 
fitte. 

The  grandson  aought  the  letter,  and  found  this 
romantic  revelation  of  the  mystery : 

'*  £oMOND — ^Listen  to  me,  while  1  tell  you  of  a 
dark  episode  in  my  life,  and  which  will  explain  to 
you  the  legacies  you  find  mentioned  in  my  wilL 

"  Aside  from  them,  I  leave  you  more  of  wealth 
than  you  can  consume.  As  you  cherish  my  mem- 
ory, and  my  love  for  you,  let  every  wu  be  relig- 
iously paid  over  to  the  parties  I  have  named.  I  owe 
each  one  of  them  a  debt  which  even  my  entire  for- 
tune could  not  repay. 

"  I  was  twenty-one  when  the  Paris  world  cele- 
brated the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  of  France  (af- 
terward Louis  XVI.)  with  Maria  Antoinette  of 
Austria.  Booths  were  erected  around  the  whole 
circuit  of  what  is  now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
The  fireworks  of  the  evening  were  of  the  most 
splendid  description  ever  seen ;  and  millions  of 
francs  had  been  expended  upon  festivities,  at  a 
time  when  a  famine  was  desolating  all  the  interior 
portions  of  France,  and  in  the  single  province  of 
the  Limousin  carrying  off  its  thousands  in  a  day ! 

"Yet  the  fSte  was  brilliant;  and  as  evening 
closed  in,  no  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons were  gathered  in  that  part  of  Paris  which 
commanded  a  view  of  what  is  now  the  Quai  d'Orsai. 
When  the  last  rocket  was  burned,  and  the  guns 
gave  signal  that  all  was  now  over,  the  immense 
crowd  began  to  withdraw,  slowly  at  first,  and  in 
comparative  order;  but,  by  some  strange  negli- 
gence, the  public  architect  had  left  an  accumulation 
of  building  materials  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  the 
street  was  at  that  time  much  narrower  than  now. 
A  few  feeble  ones,  unable  to  resist  the  crush  from 
behind,  were  thrown  down  among  the  stones,  and 
into  the  excavation  beside  the  street.  A  shout  of 
alarm  was  raised ;  a  frenzy  seized  the  multitude ; 
and  there  was  a  rush  and  roar  in  the  dense  body 
of  people,  which  is  sounding  dreadfully  in  my  ear 
even  now,  after  sixty  years  have  gone  by. 

"  The  horses  of  a  few  cavalry  were  frightened  by 
the  shrieks  and  by  the  press  of  the  throng,  and  leap- 
ed madly  about  in  the  swaying  and  shrieking  wil- 
derness of  people.  Thousands  were  borne  down 
and  trampled  to  deaths  the  strong  beat  off  the  weak, 
until  their  force  failed,  and  they  sank  upon  the  bar- 
rier of  bodies  they  had  raised  around  them.  Men 
who  wore  arms  kept  the  angry  rush  at  bay  with  their 
•words,  for  it  was  their  only  hope  of  life. 

**  I  was  in  that  day  an  officer  in  the  Guards  of  the 
Dauphin.  I  was  in  the  crowd  wjth  the  person  to 
whom  I  was  more  tenderly  attached  than  any  thing 
in  the  world  beside.  She  clung  to  me  in  terror, 
and  besought  me  to  save  her.  There  was  but  one 
hope.  We  had  been  pressed  by  the  throng  as  far 
as  the  angle  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  and  Rue  Roy- 
ale.  I  took  my  station  at  a  stone  post  which  mark- 
ed the  angle,  and,  drawing  my  sabre,  pierced  the 
foremost  of  the  crowd  as  they  pushed  madly  on.    I 


made  a  rampart  about  sae  of  ths  dead ;  hot  1  saved 
her  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  liie. 

**  The  next  day  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
with  wan  faces  came  to  look  tot  friends  who  were 
missing.  There  were  from  four  to  five  thousand 
corpses  (a  historical  fact)  strewn  over  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  and  at  the  angles  of  ths  streets  and 
among  the  loose  building  materials  which  had  been 
so  fatally  neglected  in  the  Rue  Royale.  Among 
these  no  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  had  perished 
from  sword-thrusts— slahi  by  those  who,  like  my- 
self, raised  a  rampait  of  dead  men  anmnd  them  lor 
their  own  defense. 

**  But  at  the  angle  of  the  Rus  St.  Honor^  where 
I  had  stood,  there  lay  a  hideous  pile,  on  which  I 
counted  no  less  than  five  or  six  who  I  felt  sure  had 
perished  by  my  own  hand :  no  other  sword  woonda 
were  found  in  that  neighborhood.  I  trembled  as  I 
looked  on,  and  was  in  momentary  expectation  of 
being  seised  upon  and  charged  with  the  foul  mnrder. 

'*And  judge  of  my  horror  when  among  those 
bodies  I  recognised  the  corpse  of  the  young  Due 

de  B ,  my  relative,  and  my  most  intimate  friend. 

In  the  fever  of  the  yesterday*s  alarm  1  had  not  re- 
cognized him,  or  if  recognised,  I  had  not,  in  the 
fiercer  egoism  of  personal  defense,  spared  him. 

**  I  inquired  earnestly  regarding  the  names  and 
the  families  of  the.  others  who  had  fallen  under  my 
sword.  For  sixty  years  I  have  watched  their  de* 
soendants.  I  have  helped  them  secretly.  The  fur- 
niture maker  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  has  been  twice 
saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  purse  of  the  man  who 
on  that  fatal  day  alew  his  father.  The  actress 
named  in  my  will  is  the  grand-niece  of  a  bctirgfoU 
who  was  pierced,  through  and  through  by  my  sword. 
The  army  officer  to  whom  I  have  bequeathed  the 
largest  sum,  is  the  grandson,  and  only  surviving 

heir  of  the  Due  de  B ,  who  died  by  the  hand  of 

his  dearest  friend. 

**  Edmond,  I  need  tell  you  no  more.  May  God 
spare  you  such  unavailing  regrets  as  hong  over  me 
for  years — regrets  feebly  concealed  by  the  hopes  I 
entertained,  and  followed  diligently,  of  repairing 
by  charities  the  wrongs  I  had  done  to  bo  many. 

"She  too — your  mother's  mother — for  whom  I 
did  this  wrong,  was  bowed  heavily  under  the  weight 
of  the  great  affliction  through  which  only  her  Ufe 
and  mine  were  made  secure.  The  cloud  never  was 
lifted  from  her  heart  while  she  lived,  and  in  dying, 
she  commended  to  me  the  survivors  of  those  victims 
of  our  danger  and  alarm.  From  the  Heaven  (where 
she  lives)  I  am  sure  she  has  looked  down  approv- 
ingly upon  the  little  I  have  done  for  them ;  and  both 
she  and  I  (if  we  are  united  in  that  other  world)  will 
look  gratefully  upon  such  charities  as  you  may  still 
show  to  the  families  we  have  wronged." 

The  story  is  told  as  a  true  one ;  and  its  essential 
facts  are  taken  from  the  repertoire  of  that  easy  feu- 
ilUtorUet  Jules  Lecomte,  who,  we  are  assured,  does 
frequently  tell  truthful  stories,  and  is  never  so  much 
at  home  as  when  extolling  the  beauties  of  French 
character  by  contrast  with  the  vacuities,  the  bad- 
ness, and  the  frdlings  of  that  of  all  other  peoples  in 
the  world. 

There  is  something  indeed  so  harmonic  (if  we 
may  use  the  expression)  in  a  Frenchman's  vanity 
— so  conscious — so  in  keeping  with  his  life  and 
tastes — so  thoroughly  living  in  him,  though  he  wan- 
dera  to  Kamschatka — so  irreconcilable  with  any 
admission  on  his  part  that  excellence  of  any  sort 
can  belong  to  other  nations  than  the  French— that 
we  dwell  upon  it  with  admiration. 

This  same  Jules  Lecomte — a  flippant,  graceful  . 
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para^raphict,  n«Ter  wholly  taoM,  and  never  riaing 
to  any  dignitjr— ia  just  now  aeorinf  down,  week  by 
week,  bia  summer  traTela  for  the  Snnday  columna 
of  a  Bruaeels  paper.  He  takea  ua  with  him  into  all 
the  housea  along  his  way,  whether  he  can  enter 
tinder  favor  of  hia  French  addresa,  or  his  oceaaional 
letters,  and  pictnrea  hia  host  or  hoatess,  groteaqaely 
or  the  contrary,  jost  in  proportion  to  their  approach- 
ea  toward  Parisian  mannera  and  morals. 

Tbikk  is  another  Paxia  paragraphist  whom  we 
bring  under  notice  here,  in  our  running  way,  for  the 
reajon  that  he  baa  latterly  brought  under  notice  a 
queer  theory— not  wholly  new— about  breaking  up 
■torms  with  cannon-firing. 

M^  is  the  name  of  this  writer ;  and  he  makea 
from  time  to  time  a  nerroua  atory  for  the  columna 
of  the  Prtttf  full  of  incident  and  free  of  all  redun- 
dancies. In  a  psper  of  a  month  ago,  when  the  Paris 
world  was  bemoaning  itaelf  on  account  of  the  rain- 
storma  which  deaolated  their  aummer,  and  which 
have  Joined  March  to  October  with  a  heavy  mist- 
cloud,  M^  suggested  in  the  Prt99t  the  erection  of 
what  he  calls  rain-towera  in  Tarioua  quarters  of 
Paris,  upon  high  ground,  and  having  an  elevation 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  He  proposed  that 
these  should  be  battlemented,  and  armed  with  guns 
of  heavy  calibre,  which  in  the  event  of  a  cloud  ap- 
proaching should  be  discharged  in  the  fao^  of  it ; 
and  he  assures  ua  that  the  Paris  world  would  be 
insured  in  this  way  pleasant  weather,  whenever 
they  chooae  to  pay  Uie  tax  of  a  few  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. 

He  supports  the  notion  by  a  summation  of  numer- 
ous battles,  which  have  cleared  a  rainy  aky  and 
lighted  great  slaughter  with  such  sons  aa  that  of 
Austerliti. 

Arago,  on  the  contrary,  apeaking  from  hia  grave, 
in  hia  just  published  volumes,  refers  to  this  theory 
of  clearing  clouds  with  cannon,  and  statea  that,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  fourteen  years,  he  made  observationa 
upon  the  atmoaphere  of  Paria  during  those  dsya 
when  cannon-firing  was  practiced  at  Vincennea 
(which,  aa  every  body  knows,  is  within  plain-can- 
non-hearing  of  Paris). 

In  those  fourteen  years  there  were  six  hundred 
and  sixty-two  days  of  target-practice,  in  which  the 
concussions  were  distinctly  felt  in  the  philosopher's 
room  at  the  Obaervatory ;  of  the  aix  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  cloudy 
or  rainy.  To  make  the  observationa  more  aatis&c- 
tory,  however,  Arago  made  meteorologic  record  of 
the  days  preceding  and  following  the  cannon-firing. 
By  thb  it  appeared,  that  of  the  aix  hundred  ai2l 
sixty-two  days  preceding  the  cannon-firing,  one 
hundred  and  fifty -eight  only  were  cloudy  or  rainy ; 
and  of  those  following  the  aame,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  Arago  is,  theiefore, 
that  nothing  is  proved.  He  ftirthermore  cites  nu- 
merous naval  battles  of  great  severity  which  have 
ended  in  tempeats  of  rain. 

To  all  this,  M^ry  makes  pleasant  reply^that 
Vincennea  ia  too  (ar  away  from  Paris  to  clear  the 
Paris  sky.  He  furthermore  statea  that  he  himself 
passed  several  aeasons  at  Vincennea,  tjA  on  daya 
of  firing  observed  a  serene  atmosphere  at  Vin- 
cennea, but  on  driving  to  Paris  found  clouds  and 
rain.  He  refuses  to  admit  the  sea-battles  in  evi 
dence,  since  the  concussion  has  less  effect  upon  the 
atmosphere  in  its  rebound  from  water  than  from 
land. 

He  inaists,  beaides,  upon  the  increased  effect  of 
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artillery  on  clouds,  if  discharged  from  some  such 
elevation  as  he  proposes ;  to  wit,  the  great  watch- 
towers  with  battlements  looming  over  the  city  of 
Paris.  In  a  pleasant  French  way,  moreover,  he 
intimates  that  when  the  Palace  of  the  I»ouvre,  and 
the  Palace  of  Industry  shall  be  completed,  the  work- 
men will  grow  dangerous,  except  they  have  aome 
auch  gigantic  task  to  accomplish  aa  the  erection  of 
these  batteries  against  Heaven. 

We  submit  the  pretty  philosophy  of  the  list 
thought  to  our  Socialist  writers ;  and  the  question 
of  **  Guns  on  Storms"  to  Mr.  Espy  or  Mr  Redfield. 

MitT  (we  have  not  done  with  him  yet),  in  view 
of  the  rainy  summer  in  Paris,  has  made  a  suggaa- 
tion  which,  under  some  difference  of  statement,  haa 
been  made  again  and  again  in  New  York.  He  aug- 
gesta  that  the  Boulevard,  by  reason  of  its  mud,  and 
its  throng  of  carta  and  omnibusses,  should  be  bridged. 
Now  if  there  be  any  reason  for  such  a  suggestion 
in  Paris,  there  is  a  tenfold  stronger  one  in  New 
York.  In  the  first  city  one  waits  sometimea  ten 
minutes  for  a  aafo  eroaaing;  in  New  York,  wo 
speak  widiin  limita  when  we  aay  that  a  lady  not 
unfrequently  is  compelled  to  wait  half  an  hour ;  and 
even  then  she  makea  the  crossing  at  any  point  be- 
low the  Park  at  her  peril. 

The  bridges  proposed  in  New  York  have  been 
light  trellia-work  of  iron :  ladies  have  felt  a  modest 
objection  to  bridges  of  thia  sort ;  and  indeed  (con- 
sidering the  Cryatal  Palace)  we  think  iron  work  is 
out  of  favor ;  its  reputation  is  aadly  damaged — 
we  mean  morally  damaged.  Ladies  will  not  listen 
to  proposala  of  iron-lattioo ;  and  speculators  will 
question  it. 

But  the  Paris  writer  proposes  a  bridge  of  another 
sort— an  architectural  wonder — an  arch  of  atone — 
apringing  firom  houae  to  house,  and  connecting  tfao 
divided  city  by  a  brilliant  paaaage  friU  of  shops, 
with  walks  between  them,  and  walka  with  an  ele- 
gant baluatrade  upon  the  exterior^-another  Rialto 
for  the  Boulevards  or  Broadway  I 

VITe  beg  to  extend  the  idea  in  our  own  faahioa, 
for  the  benefit  of  thoae  who  may  choooe  to  lend  an 
ear :  indeed,  are  not  new  speculations  to  be  deviaed, 
now  that  railwaya  are  so  sadly  in  the  wake  7 

Suppoae,  then,  that  a  **  Broadway  Arcade  Com- 
pany" is  formed,  with  sharea,  aa  many  aa  you  please 
(only  let  there  be  a  limit).  We  will  rate  the  capital 
at  $500,000  (a  small  sum  in  compariaon  with  every- 
day deficita).  We  will  suppoae  the  Company,  by 
exhibit  of  its  plana,  and  lobbying  with  the  Council 
and  the  Legislature,  obtains  a  grant  to  bridge  Broad- 
ways-provided the  street  be  in  no  way  interfered 
with  aa  a  general  and  public  thoroughfare.  We  will 
suppose  they  purchase  two  lots  of  ground  fif^  feet 
square  (we  will  aay  for  illuatration)  upon  the  upper 
comers  of  Canal  Street  and  Broadway.  They 
clear  away  the  rubbiahy  houaea  at  present  npoa 
these  sites,  and  erect  two  massive  stone  towers, 
covering  the  lots,  and  riaing  (if  you  pleaae)  high 
enough  for  six  or  seven  lofty  rangea  of  looins. 
From  the  baaement  of  each  (starting  at  a  point  high 
enough  4o  clear  the  walk)  they  apring  an  elliptical 
arch  of  beautifully  cut  atone,  of  the  full  width  of 
the  towera,  and  riaing  in  ita  centre  to  a  level  with 
their  second  floor.  Two  rangea  of  ahops,  fourteen 
feet  in  depth,  and  separated  by  a  central  walk  of 
ten  foet,  we  will  suppose,  sweep  acroaa  thia  bridge, 
from  east  to  west  Next  we  will  suppose  the  great 
arch,  directly  below  the  points  where  these  ranges 
of  ahopa  join  the  towera,  pierced  by  small  trmna- 
verse  arches,  which  admit  an  easy  stairway  of  ten 
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or  twelve  steps  within  the  tower,  snd  ending  upon 
a  wide  platform,  ftom  which  you  tarn  and  ascend 
by  easy  graduated  steps  upon  the  bridge— either  by 
the  central  passage  between  the  shops,  or  by  the 
two  lateral  stairways  conducting  to  the  walks  with- 
out the  shops,  and  bordered  by  an  elegantly  cut 
balustrade.  Orer  this,  to  the  north,  you  would  look 
as  far  as  Grace  Church ;  or,  to  the  south,  you  look 
on  St.  Paul's  and  Trinity. 

Are  the  shops  too  small  T  Yet  on  the  Rialto  at 
Venice,  in  shops  no  larger,  they  have  done  business 
for  a  thousand  years ;  and  in  the  Pa$sagt9  of  Paris, 
in  rooms  scarce  larger,  they  will  fleece  you  of  your 
money  as  fast  (almost)  as  the  railway  men  do  at 
home. 

What  pretty  show-rooms  they  would  make  for 
milliners'  finery,  or  for  gloves,  or  for  pretty  prints ! 
What  a  look-out,  and  what  an  atmosphere  for 
Messieurs  the  Daguerreotype  people!  What  a 
■pot  on  a  summer's  night,  with  windows  open  up 
and  down,  and  the  Westchester  winds  meeting  the 
Battery  breezes  under  your  ears,  to  sit  over  a  gran- 
ite ice,  gazing  on  the  panoramic  stretch  of  street, 
and  the  rich  lines  of  side-lights,  glittering  like  two 
gold-backed  snakes,  with  some  near  coad^  lanterns 
for  eyes! 

Well,  when  the  Company  is  formed  we  shall  ex- 
pect a  gratuity  of  ten  shares,  and  no  inittallments  to 
pay.  How  we  have  slipped  away  from  our  foreign 
gossip !  

Ths  shop  fronts  (in  Paris)  are  showing  just  now 
all  sorts  of  plans  and  pictures  of  the  Crimea.  The 
riattemly  interest  in  Turkey  and  Russia  and  the  war, 
has  at  last  got  some  sort  of  centralisation,  and  all 
tongues  and  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  occupation,of 
the  rich  southern  peninsula  of  Russia.  They  say  (we 
never  guanntee  this  old  authority)  that  the  shores  are 
as  pretty  as  a  garden,  and  that  rich  trees  and  flowers 
grow  down  to  the  Tery  edge  of  the  Euzine,  within 
ten  miles  of  Sebastopol ;  but  they  say  besides,  that 
the  forces  of  the  obstinate  Russian  monarch  are 
vast  in  those  qu^ters,  and  that  we  shall  hear  of 
more  bloodshed  thereabout  than  has  been  spent  in 
war  this  many  a  year.  How  we  forget,  in  thi6  cool 
mention  of  war  and  blood-lettbg,  what  &  fearful  thing 
it  is  even  to  cut  one  man  down  with  a  rifle  b^l, 
and  to  see  his  life  bleeding  out  of  him  drop  by  drop. 
An  English  sailor  (whose  heart  must  be  in  the  right 
place)  gives  a  little  account  of  a  deed  of  this  sort, 
which  is  worth  snatching  from  our  wreck  of  para- 
graphs : 

"  We  were  ordered  to  fire.  I  took  steady  aim, 
and  fired  on  my  man  at  about  sixty  yards.  He  fell 
like  a  stone.  At  the  same  time  a  broadside  from 
the  -^-*-  went  in  among  the  trees,  and  the. enemy 
then  disappeared,  we  could  scarce  tell  how. '  I  felt 
as  though  I  must  go  up  to  him  to  see  whether  he 
was  dead  or  alive.  He  lay  quite  stilU  and  I  was 
more  afraid  of  his  lying  so,  than  when  he  stood 
fiusing  roe  a  few  minutes  before.  It's  a  strange  feel- 
ing to  come  over  you  all  at  once  that  you  have  kill- 
ed a  man.  He  had  unbuttoned  his  jcusket,  and  was 
pressing  his  hand  over  the  front  of  his  chest  where 
the  wound  was.  He  breathed  hard,  and  the  blood 
poured  from  the  wound  and  also  from  his  mouth 
arery  breath  he  took.  His  face  was  white  as  death. 
Bid  his  eyes  looked  so  big  and  bright  as  he  turned 
them  and  stared  at  me — ^I  shall  never  forget  it.  He 
was  a  fine  young  fellow,  not  more  than  five-and- 
twenty.  I  went  down  on  my  knees  beside  him, 
a^d  my  breast  felt  so  full  as  though  my  ovm  heart 
would  burst.    He  had  a  real  EngUsh  face,  and  did 


not  look  like  an  enemy.  What  I  felt  I  never  < 
tell,  but  if  my  life  would  have  saved  his,  1  believ-« 
I  should  have  given  it.  I  laid  hia  head  on  my  kade. 
and  he  grasped  hold  of  my  hand  and  tried  to  apeak* 
but  his  voice  was  gone.  I  could  not  tell  a  word  hm 
said,  and  every  time  he  tried  to  speak  the  bbod 
poured  out ;  so  I  knew  it  would  soon  be  over.  I  aaa 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  worse  than  he,  far 
he  never  shed  a  tear,  and  I  couldn't  help  it.  His 
eyes  were  closing  when  a  gun  was  fired  ftom  thm 

to  order  us  aboard,  and  that  roused  him.     i£e 

pointed  to  the  beach,  where  the  boat  was  just  pusla— 
ing  off  with  the  guns  which  we  had  taken,  and 
where  our  marines  were  waiting  to  man  the  secoml 
boat,  and  then  he  pointed  to  ^e  wood,  where  tK» 
enemy  waa  concealed— poor  fellow !  he  little  tboogbt 
how  I  had  shot  him  down.  I  was  wondering  how 
I  could  leave  him  to  die  and  no  one  near  him,  whea 
he  had  something  like  a  convulsion  for  a  moment, 
and  then  his  face  rolled  over,  and  without  a  sigh  ha 
was  gone.  I  trust  the  Almighty  has  received  hia 
soul.  I  laid  his  head  gently  down  on  the  grass  and 
lef^  him.  It  seemed  so  strange  when  1  looked  at 
him  for  the  last  time." 

And  **  very  strange,"  I  dare  say,  it  would  seen 
to  us.  

Wb  tie  to  this  homely  account  of  our  English 
sailor's  account  of  a  death,  the  sad  story  of  a  French 
culprit  (not  altogether  criminal)  who  is  now  in  priaoB 
waiting  his  tri^  for  attempt  to  muxder  his  ovra  Ga- 
ther! 

We  said  he  was  not  altogether  criminal ;  tb» 
reader  shall  be  Judge  if  we  have  spoken  rightly. 

Yearft  ago — no  matter  how  many— a  French  Majt 
quia  of  great  wealth,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  south 
of  France,  came  to  Paris,  and  ennobled  bis  charaa- 
ter  (in  the  eyes  of  his  club  associates)  by  making  m 
pretty  French  girl — whose  only  wealth  was  her 
beauty^  and  whose  only  crime  her  trustfulness — 
the  victim  of  his  arts  of  seduction.  But  the  Mar- 
quis, though  making  promising  beginning,  was  not 
so  far  steeped  in  the  foul  fashions  of  the  capital  as 
many  of  his  fellows ;  and  when  he  learned  that  tht 
poor  victim  of  his  arts  had  become  the  mother  of  a 
son,  he  made  provision  for  both  woman  and  child. 
True,  her  heart  was  broken  by  his  violation  of  prom> 
ise,  and  by  the  faithlessness  she  found  where  she  had 
given  and  expected  trust ;  but  she  struggled  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  the  son  whose  life  depended  on  ha. 
Year  by  year  she  clung  to  her  widowed  and  deso- 
late existence  with  new  tenacity,  as  she  saw  the 
manly  grace  of  the  father  ripening  in  the  child; 
year  by  year,  too,  came  the  promised  aid,  by  which 
she  waa  enabled  to  educate  her  son,  and  to  plaea 
him  at  length  in  a  good  employ  in  the  office  of  a 
successful  advocate  of  Paris. 

All  this  time  she  had  deceived  her  son  with  the 
lying,  but  charitable  story,  that  his  father  died  early 
— before  he  was  bom.even ;  and  the  child  had  trui^ 
ed  the  mother  with  implicit  faith.  His  character 
was  honest,  and  his  capacity  great  enough  to  win 
for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  his  employer. 

But  there  was  a  daughter  in  the  house  where  he 
served,  and  she  shared  the  confidence  of  her  father, 
the  advocate,  in  the  son  of  the  widowed  mother. 
Confidence  grew  bto  esteem,  and  esteem  (as  it 
will)  ripened  by-and-by  into  love ;  and  before  tha 
mother — cherishing  in  her  blighted  heart  the  secret 
of  her  sham$ — was  aware  of  his  passion,  her  son 
had  plighted  his  troth  to  the  daughter  of  the  Paris 
advocate,  at  whose  desk  he  was  winning  his  way 
to  reputation  and  to  fortune. 
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sncb  like  merchsBdise.  Y«t  it  was  notorious  that 
if  one  of  these  **  trareliBf  merchants**  was  in  any 
sort  of  trouble,  he  might  always  reckon  upon  the 
last  bit  in  Mike's  tobacco-boi,  and  the  kindest  per- 
sona] assistance  into  the  baiigain. 

Mike  was  a  sealous  member  of  the  Methodist 
society,  and  as  a  general  thing  did  honor  to  his  re- 
ligions profession.  But  in  those  days,  a  drink  of 
whisky  was  essential  to  good-fellowship  and  friand- 
ly  intercourse,  and  when  Mike  happened  to  encoun- 
ter any  of  his  old  friends  with  whom  he  had  *'  camp- 
ed out"  on  the  Indian  trail,  in  the  early  troublous 
times,  he  could  not  always  keep  the  number  of  his 
imbibings  within  reasonable  limits.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  erer  and  anon  '**  falling 
^m  grace,**  and  in  consequence  his  name  had  been 
more  than  once  struck  off  from  the  *'  class-papers  ;** 
but  such  was  the  confidence  that  the  brethren  still 
cherished  in  his  fundamental  integrity,  that  it  was 
as  often  replaced. 

A  wandering  Yankee  had  at  one  time  **  located'* 
in  Yandaiia,  where  he  set  up  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
Botions  of  all  kinds,  not  forgetting  a  due  supply  of 
corn-whisky.  Mike  "suspicioned  the  stranger,*' 
as  he  afterward  affirmed,  and  for  a  long  while  kept 
away  from  his  establishment.  But  once  upon  a 
time  he  was  induced  to  replenish  his  sugar-box  and 
whisky-bottle  from  the  Yankee's  stores.  Upon 
using  the  articles  he  found  that  the  sugar  was  well 
sanded,  and  the  whisky  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  '*  so 
spiled  with  the  filthy  water  of  the  Kaskaskia,  that 
a  dog  couldn't  drink  it  without  being  sick."  But 
poor  as  it  was  Mike  managed  to  swallow  a  toler- 
able quantity ;  and  the  more  be  drank,  .the  wanner 
grew  his  denunciations  against  the  dealer. 

In  a  few  days  a  document  was  put  into  his  hands, 
addressed  to  *'  Michael  Dodds,**  and  signed  by  the 
Sheriff,  requesting  him  to  attend  the  Court,  and 
show  why  he  should  not  pay  to  Ezekiel  Cobb,  the 
trader  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  doUazs, 
lawful  currency  of  the  United  States,  in  compen- 
sation for  damage  to  character  sustained  by  the 
said  Ezekiel,  by  reason  of  certain  words  falsely 
and  maliciously  uttered  by  the  said  Michael. 

Half  that  amount  would  hare  reliered  poor  Mike 
of  his  **  quarter  section,'*  as  well  as  of  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  of  every  deseription. 

The  trial  came  on  in  due  time,  and  Mike  ap- 
peared to  manage  his  own  cause.  The  plaintiff 
was  represented  by  a  young  lawyer,  who  had  no 
difiSculty  in  proving  that  Mike,  besides  disparaging 
the  sugar  and  whisky,  had  affirmed  that  Esekiel 
was  a  thief,  a  cheat,  and  so  on.  That  these  were 
epithets  seriously  injurious  to  the  plaintiff's  char- 
acter could  not  be  denied ;  and  the  learned  counsel 
eloquently  called  upon  the  jury  to  award  damages 
equal  to  the  full  injury  sustained. 

Mike  **  acknowledMd  the  com  ;**  or  at  least,  the 
corn-whisky,  of  which  he  confessed  he  had  drunk 
too  much,  thereby  bringing  disgrace  upon  his 
Christian  profession,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
brethren  had  Tory  justly  susp^ded  him  from  the 
society.  He  could  not  recollect  what  he  had  said 
on  the  occasion ;  but  the  witnesses  who  had  testi- 
fied were  all  '*  mighty  truthful  men,**  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  had  said  just  as  they  had  testified. 
If  he  had  damaged  the  character  of  the  trader,  he 
was  willing  to  pay  just  what  the  jury  said  it  was 
worth,  though  it  took  his  last  red  cent.  But 
all  he  had  said  about  the  whisky  and  the  sugar 
was  true ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  jury  if  they  had 
not  found  his  sugar  half  sand,  and  his  whisky 
'*  spiled  with  filthy  river  water.**    A  smile  that 


passed  over  ^e  faces  of  the  twehre  showed  that 
this  last  point  told. 

The  jury  speedily  agreed  upon  their  vierdici. 
They  found  Mike  guilty,  and  put  the  damages  aS 
fifty  cents.  Mike  fordiwith  walked  up  to  th* 
clerk's  desk,  tendered  the  five  dimes,  and  demand- 
ed a  receipt  in  full  for  damaging  the  character  of 
the  trader.  Having  received  this,  he  marched  otT, 
with  an  odd  smile  on  his  face,  that  to  those  who 
knew  him  betokened  that  something  was  in  tlM 
wind. 

It  was  not  many  hours  before  notices  were  posV 
ed  all  over  the  town,  signifying  that  an  auctioA 
sale  would  be  held  by  Michael  Dodds,  at  the  eoutt- 
house  dopr,  as  soon  as  the  court  had  ai]|}oumed  for 
the  day. 

"Oyea,  oyet,  th*  h*n'rT)l  c*rt*s  'djrad  till  t*mYr 
m'r*n  nine  'clock,**  shouted  the  crier. 

No  sooner  was  the  court-room  cleaned  tbxn.  Miks 
mounted  a  stump  and  announced  the  sale. 

"  Gentlemen  and  feller-citizens,  I*ve  got  an  arti- 
cle  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  It's  in  a  dam- 
aged  state,  and  wan't  never  worth  mudL  But  I 
can't  help  that.  I  will  only  sell  it  for  cash — no 
eredit^-und  fifty  cents  is  the  lowest  it  shdl  go  for. 
'Tisn't  worth  that,  and  never  was,  so  I  don't  want 
any  more ;  bat  a  jury  of  my  countrymen  have  prized 
it  at  that,  and  I  wont  insult  them  by  letting  it  go 
for  less.  Here  'tis :  tie  the  character  of  Ezekiel 
Cobb,  the  man  that  puta  sand  in  his  sugar,  and 
spiles  whisky  with  dirty  river  waiter.    Who  bids  f  *• 

The  announcement  was  hailed  with  shouts  of 
laughter.  But  no  one  would  offer  more  than  a  bii 
for  the  article ;  and  Mike  adjourned  the  sale. 

In  a  fortnight  Mr.  Cobb  found  it  advisable  to 
"  leave  these  diggings."  Mike  repented  of  his  one 
bad  habit  in  good  earnest,  was  ever  afier  as  sober 
as  a  deacon,  and  not  many  years  after  joined  the 
first  Teinperanoe  Society  ever  formed  in  the  State 
of  Illinois — so  at  least  we  are  informed  by  a  vener- 
able clerg3rman,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneera  to  Illi- 
nois, from  whom  these  foots  hare  been  derived. 

'Thv  "  beard  movement**  seems  to  be  the  great 
social  revolution  of^he  age.  One  scarcely  notices 
now  a  full  beard,  and  yet  a  few  jrears  ago,  a  persen 
in  our  streets  thus  attired,  could  not  escape  un- 
pleasant observation.  The  Mexican  war  did  much 
to  reoonciliB  our  sij^t  to  this  naturd  but  long  dis- 
carded appendage,  and  from  all  we  Can  learn,  the 
beard  is  destined  again  to  have  sway,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  winding  up  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  appear  in  mnble  and  on  canvas  with  the 
venerable  look  of  the  patriarchs.  A  celebrated 
literary  character,  who  recently  startled  his  friends 
by  the  wearing  of  his  white  beard,  defended  the 
custom  in  ma^y  ways,  the  most  noticeable  of  which 
was,  *'that  the  time  he  had  lost  through  life  in 
shaving  would,  properly  directed,  have  made  him 
master  of  many  modem  languages,"  It  is  not  a  fact, 
however,  that  shaving  consumes  as  much  time  ss 
taking  care  of  a  hizuriant  beSrd,  as  may  be  learned 
if  one  will  step  into  any  Turkish  barber  shop.  There 
can  not  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  beard  gives 
character  to  the  face ;  the  lion  is  a  noble  looking 
animal,  but  oHp  off  his  whiskers  and  his  peculiar 
glory  is  gone.  On  one  occasion  we  made  a  tour 
of  observation  through  a  Southern  penitentiary. 
While  listlessly  gazing  at  the  melancholy,  pale- 
faced,  and  "  closely  cropped"  prisoners,  we  were 
much  edified  by  the  sudden  presentation  ot  a  per^ 
sonally  diminutive,  but  morally  magnificent  rascal, 
who  had,  among  other  delinquencies,  plunged  an 
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was  marched,  amidst  every  possible  insult,  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Perote, 
Captain  Walker  was  pat  in  the  "  chain-gang,"  and 
made  to  work,  in  the  streets.  As  might  be  pre- 
sumed, he  was  refractory  under  the  charge  of  his 
keepers,  and  they  took  pleasure  in  adding  to  his 
misery.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  knocked 
down  his  guard,  and  was  nearly  beaten  to  death  as 
a  consequence.  Finally,  the  soldiers  conceived  the 
cruel  idea  of  stimulating  him  to  work,  by  tearing 
up  the  muscles  of  his  back  by  pricking  him  with 
their  bayonets.  When  last  in  Washington,  and 
Just  before  he  started  to  join  General  Scott  and  find 
a  soldier's  grave,  he  was  talking  at  one  of  the  hotels 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  his  sufferings  in 
Mexico,  and  giving  them  as  a  reason  for  his  implac- 
able hostUity  to  the  "greasers."  Warming  with 
the  subject,  he  stated  that  no  one  present  could 
put  the  point  of  his  finger  upon  his  back  without 
touching  **a  scar."  He  followed  up  the  remark 
by  displaying  his  shoulders  and  loins,  and  &>  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  they  presented  «  mass 
of  one  continued  interlacing  of  healed  wounds,  oc- 
casioned by  the  cruelty  of  bis  keepers.  With  tlxis 
knowlege,  no  one  will  wonder  that  Captain  Walker 
had  his  indignation  roused  by  the  sight  of  any  one 
who  wore  the  hated  dress  or  bore  the  lineaments  of 
his  persecutors.  His  heart  had  been  steeled  against 
all  mercy ;  the  Mexican  nation  was  to  him  a  single 
individual,  on  whom  he  was  to  take  revenge  for  his 
wrongs. 

Thbri  is  a  great  propensity  sometimes,  among 
very  clever  persons,  to  make  their  acquaintances 
the  victims  of  practical  jokes.  The  serious  evils 
that  have  resulted  from  this  thoughtlessness  would, 
if  enumerated,  form  a  melancholy  chapter.  Some 
years  ago  a  young  officer,  at  a  frontier  garrison,  was 
continually  amusing  himself  with  victims  to  this 
false  wit,  and  although  frequently  getting  himself  in 
difficulty,  yet  he  presevered.  Some  of  the  "  shrewd 
heads"  prophesied  that  the  young  gentleman,  when 
he  least  expected  it,  would  get  himself  into  a  serious 
serape,  and  it  happened  sooner  than  was  anticipated. 
Old  Major  Straightback  was  a  paymaster  and  "  no- 
thing else."  All  military  enthusiasm  with  him  had 
been  long  ago  absorbed  in  the  business  of  dollars 
and  cents.  He  took  the  government  money  from 
post  to  post,  paid  it  out,  and  took  receipts,  with  a 
gravity  that  was  chilling  to  behold.  Yet,  as  he  car- 
ried the  purse,  his  arrival  on  *'  pay  day"  was  hailed 
by  officers,  suttlers,  and  men.  Late  one  evening 
old  Mijor  Straightback  arrived  in  camp,  and  while 
sitting  round  the  soeial  fire,  our  jocular  young  friend 
concluded  that  the  Major,  from  his  peculiarities, 
would  be  a  fine  sul^ect  for  a  practical  joke,  and, 
possessed  of  this  idea,  he  quietly  abstracted  the 
Major's  pocket-book,  and,  disposing  of  it  about  his 
own  person,  waited  patiently  for  the  dtnoutment. 
The  small  talk  having  been  *'  done  up,"  the  Msjor 
WM  about  starting  for  his  night  quarters,  when  he 
missed  his  **  sub-treasury."  Alarmed  for  the  mo.- 
ment,  lest  he  had  compromised  himself  by  some 
carelessness,  he  exhibited  such  painful  solicitude 
that  the  young  man  handed  over  the  '*  treasure," 
with  the  remark  that  he  only  **took  it  for  a  joke." 
The  reaction  of  the  M^r's  mind  from  alarm  to  in- 
tense indignation  was  immense,  but  controlling  his 
feelings,  he  quietly  opened  the  pocket-book,  and 
solemnly  commenced  counting  its  contents.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  with  this  pantomime,  he  turned  to 
the  now  horror-stricken  practical  joker,  and  said : 
**  Young  man,  there  are  some  five  hundred  dollars 


less  in  this  pocket-book  than  there  was — ^"  Aud. 
stopping  for  a  moment  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
equivocal  rediark,  he  concluded,  "  If  I  ever  hear  a£ 
your  playing  a  practical  joke  on  any  one  again,  yo« 
will  please  pay  up  the  amount."  It  is  almost  ux^ 
necessary  to  add  that  the  victim  of  so  severe  jet 
merited  a  lesson,  avoided  thereaftjBr  the  folly  of  com- 
mitting practical  jokes. 


Onb  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  early  times  of 
Arkansas  was  General  Whitehorn,  and  his  *'  riae** 
in  the  world  was  often  quoted  as  indicating  the  re- 
ward that  alwhys  attends  "patient  industry  and 
true  genius."  The  story  goes  that  old  Whitehom 
went  to  "Akansaw"  with  a  wagon-load  of  tin  pans 
and  other  notions,  and  getting  **  the  fever,"  he  con- 
sumed all  of  his  *'  visible  means"  in  calomel  and 
medical  bills,  and  recovered  hia  health  to  learn  the 
melancholy  fact  that  he  was  "  dead  broke.*'  But 
Whitehom  was  not  a  man  to  be  "put  down,"  so 
he  went  to  work  to  find  "  an  opening"  where  h» 
"  could  put  in ;"  but  the*  season  "  being  dull,"  no- 
thing presented  any  inducement  but  "  running  for 
the  State  Senate."  Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  this,  and  "  having  the  strongest  man  in  the  State 
to  oppose,"  he  learned  "  by  heart"  the  "  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  and  started  out  on  his  elec- 
tioneering tour.  From  every  stump  he  repeated 
the  language  of  the  well-known  document,  and  ao 
won  upon  his  constituency  that  they  declared  *'  that 
a  man  who  could  get  up  and  talk  Uiat  way  affkond 
should  be  elected ;"  and  the  old  General  was  elect- 
ed ;  and,  as  he  says,  gave  an  evidence  of  the  will- 
ingness  of  the  American  people  to  reward  patient 
industry  and  true  genius. 

Political  nativeism  seems  to  be  attracting  some 
attention  just  now,  and  receives,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  due  amount  of  praise  and  censure.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  tell  in  these  "  mixed  up  times'* 
what  makes  a  nativt — the  sentiment, "  Where  Lib- 
erty dwells,  there's  my  country"  (as  the  esc^ing 
convict  aaid  to  himself),  receiving  universal  sym- 
pathy. A  friend  tell  us  that  a  while  since  he  was 
attracted  by  the  lamentations  of  a  ragged  boy,  who 
was  making  a  great  noise  on  account  of  his  father 
having  given  him  a  whipping.  The  boy,  on  being 
asked  the  cause  of  his  mishap,  replied,  **  Because 
he  had  stolen  some  money."  The  sympathizing 
questioner  involuntarily  exclaimed, "  You  httle  ras- 
cal, your  father  served  you  right !"  The  boy,  how- 
ever, thought  di^erently,  and  continued  in  a  whin- 
ing voice,  "That  he  did  not  mind  being  whipped 
for  the  theft,  but  that  it  hurt  his,  feelings,  being  a 
fuOive,  to  be  lathered  over  the  head  by  an  infernal 
foreigner !" 


"  There  Uvea  in  our  town,"  writes  a  correspon- 
dent (without,  however,  indicating  the  precise  local- 
ity of  the  town  aforesaid),  "  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Tom  Jones,  who  has  sundry  odd  ways  of  his 
own,  and  is  withal  a  fellow  of  very  confiding  dis- 
position. His  worldly  possessions  are  very  limited, 
consisting  mainly  of  a  small  patch  of  ground,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  livelihood  is  derived. 
This  he  usually  plants  with  potatoes.  A  fow  years 
since  the  crop  of  this  valuable  esculent  almost 
entirely  failed  ;  and  the  year  succeeding  Tom  found 
himself  without  a  single  peck  for  seed,  and  equally 
destitute  of  money  to  purchase  any. 

"In  this  dilemma,  after  due  deliberation  and 
cogitation  he  announced  it  to  be  his  deteiminatien 
to  do  his  own  duty  in  the  matter  of  a  crop  of  pota- 
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ther«  need  be  no  errors  in  the  proof,  and  that  the 
servicea  of  a  reader  might  be  dispensed  with.  Here 
follows  a  "  proof"  of  his  initial  effort,  which  he  had 
the  grace  to  insert  uncorrected  in  his  paper : 

This  is  our  grsT  ctgort  at  T^gteottin^— we  presume 
tliat  U  wi0  show  that  wo  can  learn  /ast.  we  are  seif. 
ivuMkt  too.  we  Want  no  halp,  we  Mill  lurre  it  right 
w|tqoat  asaistancE.  ±he  droof  will  need  no  correclton, 
we  doni  intend  to  try  cAery  day  t  bat  uw  wUf  let  the 
pilnteis  knoii  that  thaj  w«  are, '  *ona  off  tAem."  lalk 
aboo)  tqe  Aax  q|  drinting !  it  is  [Ust  is  aasy  as  rolU/Vg 
qg  a  lOg*!!; 

This  does  not  look  quite  correct ;  but  erery  proof- 
reader can  bear  witness  that  he  has  often  had  to 
correct  a  proof  quite  as  foul  as  that. 


Punch,  some  years  ago,  hit  off  the  office-beggars 
who  beset  a  new  administration  for  places  of  profit 
if  not  "trust,"  in  the  following  specimen  of  a  letter 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst : 

'*  My  Loan—I  am  an  Irishman,  in  the  direst  distress. 
To  say  that  I  am  an  Irishman  is,  I  know,  a  passport  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  your  soul.  I  want  something 
of  about  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  but  I  will  not 
refhse  four  hundred.  At  present,  however,  I  em  desti- 
tute, and  terribly  out  of  sorts.  You  will  have  some  idea 
of  my  condition,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  tasted 
food  these  six  weeks,  and  that  I  am  so  disastrously  off 
fbr  clothing,  that  the  elbows  of  my  shirt  are  han^ng  out 
of  the  knees  of  my  breeches ! 

^  P.8.  Don't  mind  the  bole  in  the  bewrer's  trowsers : 
he  is  trustworthy.'* 

To  this  missive  the  '*  noble  lord**  replied : 

*<  Sir — That  you  are  an  Irishman  is  a  sufficient  pass- 
port to  my  fireside— my  purse— my  heart.  Come— never 
mind  the  shirt.  With  or  without  conventional  ornament, 
you  will  bo  equally  well  received  by 

"  Your  devoted,       Lyndhusst." 

It  may  be  added — in  "  point  of  fact"  it  onght  to  be 
added— that  the  writer  "went  v*ry  often. to  his 
lordship's  house,  but  as  often,  as  he  went,  just  so 
often  was  "his  lordship  not  at  *ome." 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  not  "  light  reading,"  to 
run  over  the  letters  and  recommendations  for  office, 
which  lie  unopened  in  the  waste-baskets  of  our  Pres- 
ident and  his  Secretaries  at  this  moment,  from  "  ^• 
JluentiaV^  political  associates  and  friends ! 

Ip  representations  uponthe  stage  of  Shakspeare's 
great  characters  have  elicited  high  admiration,  and 
produced^  the  most  wonderful  effects  upon  rapt,  list- 
ening auditors,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  usep 
to  which  the  stage  has  been  frequently^  devoted, 
have  made  it  a  laughing-stock  to  those  who  expect- 
ed personations  of  nature  upon  it.  This  is  often 
the  case  with  melodramatic  performances,  and  oi- 
way§  the  case,  to  our  conception,  in  the  ballet.  It 
has  been  objected  to  opera,  even  (where  you  have 
the  80ul  of  music  to  aid  scenic  effects,  and  the  act' 
mg  of  passion)  that  it  was  unnatural  and  foolish ; 
because  no  one  would  go  out  and  ting  to  another 
"  before  company,"  with  whom  he  was  very  angry, 
and  pronounce  him  a  "  9o~tc~*oHnd-*r«l^*  and  the 
like,  in  a  voice  like  the  tearing  of  a  strong  rag. 

But  the  ballet— the  pantomimic  ballet-^is  of  all 
things  the  most  ridiculous.  If  you  don*t  agree  with 
us,  read  the  subjoined ;  taking  in,  first  of  all,  the 
"  stage-effects"  of  the  speaking  or  melodramatic 
"  artist :" 

"  The  effect  of  his  union  of  physical  and  moral 
power  is  astounding.  Now  he  spreads  an  ocean 
over  the  scenic  area,  and  *  they  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,'  to  do  stage-business  in  the  great  wa- 
ters, are  drowned  in  the  sight  of  the  audience ;  now, 
by  a  blast  of  gunpowder,  he  destroys  a  host  of  con- 


spirators ;  and  anon  he  restores  the  principal  with 
a  clap  of  thunder.  We  look  forward,  as  the  wag  to 
Monk  Lewis,  for  the  production  of  some  play,  in 
which  a  water-spout  shall  be  introdueed,  or  a  £aU 
of  snow,  three  or  four  feet  deep,  wherein  the  plot 
shall  unfold  itself  by  means  of  a  general  thaw  ! 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  man  who  maws  should 
not  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  careless  subordinate,  who,  in  snowing  a 
violent  storm  one  night  at  the  principal  theatre  of 
a  sister  city,  used  up  his.^  materiel  too  early,  and 
began  to  pour  down  paper-flakes  two  or  three  inches 
square,  and  finally  rounded  off  with  half  sheets,  and, 
vexed  at  the  prompter's  importunity  for  *  more  snow,' 
finished  with  a  *  bundk,^  in  the  ream ! 

"  One  should  not  look,  however,  for  too  close  aa 
imitation  of  real  life  nowadays,  in  mimic  scenes 
and  personations.  It  would  be  in  bad  taste.  The 
following,  from  a  late  Engliah  magazine,  represents 
the  manner  in  which  the  '  mirror  is  held  op  to  na- 
ture' in  the  Hfe-like  performances  of  the  French 
baUet: 

"  The  scene  is  a  beautiful  wooded  country  in 
France,  with  a  cottage  on  one  side ;  lively  music  ; 
Mr.  Gilbert  comes  on  as  a  peasant,  in  a  blue  satin 
jacket,  with  white  silk  sleeves,  tight  white  breech- 
es, and  silk  stockings,  which  prove  that  he  has  not 
been  to  plow  that  morning  at  any  rate :  he  taps  at 
the  cottage-door,  and  Miss  BatUn  looks  out  at  the 
window,  and  although  it  is  just  sunrise,  she  is  up 
and  dressed,  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  with  a  close- 
fitting  velvet  bodice  and  gauze  petticoat  made  very 
full,  and  quite  enough  buHie  to  keep  up  the  interest 
df  the  ballet.  He  lifts  up  his  leg  as  high  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and  asks  her  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  come 
down  and  dance  with  him.  She  says  she  has  so 
particular  objection,  and  leaves  the  window  to  de- 
scend the  stairs,  or  ladder  which  leads  to  her  cock- 
loft. The  swain  now  gathers  a  nosegay  all  ready 
tied  up ;  twirls  round  several  times,  to  see  that  he 
is  all  right ;  hears  the  door  of  the  cottage  opening, 
trips  across  to  give  his  boucjuet  to  his  love,  when 
it  is  snatched  by  Miss  BaUin's  mother,  who  rep- 
rehends the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gilbert  for  cooung 
a-courting  at  that  time  of  day,  tells  him  to  go  and 
work  for  his  bread,  and  not  be  idling  about  there. 
The  rustic  swain  asks  the  old  lady  to  feel  how  ter- 
ribly his  heart  beats ;  the  mother  infonns  Mr.  Gil- 
bert that  his  head  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  beating : 
Says  he,  *  at  my  heart  Pve  a  beating ;' 
Says  I,  *  then  take  one  at  your  back.* 
She  drives  him  off,  and  then  goes  to  market  Mr. 
Gilbert  presently  reappears,  and  clapping  his  hands, 
eight  of  his  young  companions  appear.  All  these 
are  in  such  an  independent  state  in  happy  France 
that  they  are  enabled  to  quit  their  village  toil ;  and 
the  most  singular  circumstance  is,  that  all  eight  art 
accidentally  attired  exactly  alike,  with  pink  vests, 
straw-hats,  and  light  blue  smalla,  with  a  black  stripe 
down  the  seam. 

"  Of  these  youths  the  first  named  is  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  latter  approaching  seventy- 
three,  w|kioh  renders  it  the  more  kind  of  them  to 
come  out  and  fatigue  themselves  at  that  time  ia 
the  morning.  There  appears  an  excellent  reason 
for  their  complaisance,  because  eight  young  female 
villagers,  also  pressed  alike  (excepting  one  unfor- 
tunate, who  has  mislaid  heV  white  silk  shoes,  and 
is  obliged  to  venture  out  in  black  prunella,  thereby 
disarranging  the  unifonnity  which  is  so  pleasing  in 
well-regulated  hamlets)  come  now  to  the  rendez- 
vous. Each  youthful  swain  in  a  moment  selects 
his  partner.    Then  all  the  sixteen  point  simuU 
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titude  of  brushes :  this  was  the  first  step*  and  took 
him  half  a  day. 

**  *  That  is  rerj  well  done/  said  the  painter,  when 
Che  young  roan's  task  was  completed;  *you  shall 
now  grind  some  paints  in  a  mortar,  which  is  a  pre- 
liminary step  of  the  first  importance.' 

"  This  was  the  patient  job  of  a  whole  day.  On 
the  third  day,  when  he  was  to  be  inducted  into  the 
composition  of  colors,  that  youthful  genius  turned 
his  back  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  art,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  *  better  subserye  the  interests 
of  philanthropy.' 

**  In  a  week  after  he  was  a  freshman  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, describing  with  a  poor  faculty  the  'Asses' 
Bridge'  in  CsBsar,  and  drawing  awkwardly  on  a 
blackboard  the  diagram  of  the  fifth  proposition  of 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid," 

It  was  shrewdly  suspected  at  the  time  that  there 
was  *'  an  understanding"  between  the  young  gentle- 
man's father  and  the  painter,  and  it  "  came  nigh  to 
be  thought  so"  subsequently,  when  the  whole  thing 
"  leaked  out."  However,  a  bad  painter  was  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  a  good  lawyer  substituted  for  a 
Daubson. 

These  ensues  a  description  of  "  Dreating  a  Coat 
Actively"  which  made  the  collector  of  this  omnium 
gatherum  shake  his  sides,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  effective  temperance 
stories  he  had  met  with  for  many  a  long  day.  The 
tale  is  told  by  a  physician,  who  had  been  called  in 
great  haste  to  attend  a  *'  gentleman  of  respectabil  • 
ity,"  who  had  been  discovered  in  his  room  lying 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

He  found  his  *'  patient"  in  great  distress  of  mind. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  H T"  asked 

the  Doctor. 

*'  I  am  afraid  it  is  apoplexy,"  said  his  wife ;  "  I 
found  him  lying  upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  had  sudden- 
ly fallen  from  his  chair.  His  face  is  purple,  and  he 
breathes  with  great  difficulty." 

The  Doctor  examines  the  "patient,"  and  finds 
this  report  correct ;  although  he  sees  no  clear  indica- 
tions of  any  actual  or  approaching  congestion  of  the 
brain. 

"  Hadnt  he  better  be  bled.  Doctor  ?"  asked  the 
anxious  wife. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  nefcessary,"  replied  the 
Doctor ;  '*  I  think  if  we  let  him  alone  it  will  pass  off 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.^ 

"  A  few  hours !  he  may  die  in  half  an  hour !"  said 
the  wife. 

*'  I  don^  think  the  case  Is  so  dangerous,  madam," 
remarked  the  Doctor. 

"  Apoplexy  not  dangerous  !"  said  she. 

The  Doctor  delicately  hinted  that  it  mig^t  possi- 
bly have  been  drinking  too  much  brandy. 

"No,  Doctor,"  she  said,  "the  disease  is  more 
deeply  seated  than  that :  surely  I  should  know.  He 
had  better  be  bled.    Won't  you  bleed  him,  Doctor  7" 

Thus  urged,  the  Doctor  took  from  him  about  eight 
ounces  of  blood,  but  still  he  lay  insensible. 

"  Something  elte  must  be  done,"  urged  his  wife ; 
"if  he  isn't  relieved  very  soon,  he  must  die !" 

The  Doctor  was  not  the  regular  family  physician, 
and  felt  his  position  to  be  a  difficult  one ;  he  was 
therefore  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  do  any  thing 
more  for  the  patient  until  the  family  doctor  came. 

At  length  he  arrived,  and  the  two  doctors  con- 
versed aside  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 

There  were  still  no  signs  of  approacbing  con- 
■ciousness. 


"  Don't  you  think  his  head  ought  to  be  iha-v^-c 
and  blistered  ?"  asked  the  wife  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  by  all  means,"  said  the  Doctor, 
for  the  barber  and  a  blister  at  once." 

The  barber  came ;  the  head  was  shared,  and 
blister  applied. 

For  two  hours  the  burning  blister  parched  ' 
poor  man's  skin ;  but  finally  the  pain  ceased,  \ 
he  slept.    When  he  awoke,  his  first  exolamatiosa 
was, 

"  What's  the  matter  with  my  head  T  It  feels  w^ 
if  it  was  scalded.  Where's  my  hair?  And  what*)B 
my  arm  tied  up  for  in  this  way  V* 

His  wife  told  him  to  be  quiet,  and  he  sunk  ImcIk. 
on  his  pillow  with  a  sullen  groan.  Presently,  ho^r~ 
ever,  he  said  to  his  wife, 

**  Sarah,  why  in  the  name  of  goodness  did  jon  let, 
the  doctors  butcher  me  in  this  way  T" 

"  It  was  to  save  your  life,  dear." 

"  Save  the  d—1!" 

"  Hush,  dear !  every  thing  depends  upon  your  bal- 
ing quiet." 

He  only  moaned,  "  Too  bad !  too  bad !" 

Now  the  facts  of  the  case  were,  that  he  couldn't 
take  wine  nor  strong  drink  without  being  tempted 
into  excess.  To  see,  was  to  taste — to  taste,  waa  to 
fail.  At  last  his  friends  urged  him  to  shut  himself 
up  at  home  for  a  certain  time,  and  see  if  total  ab- 
stinence would  not  give  him  strength. 

He  got  on  very  well  for  a  few  days — ^particularly 
so,  as  his  coachman  kept  a  weH-filled  bottle  for  him 
in  the  carriage-house,  to  which  he  not  unfrequently 
resorted ;  but  a  too  ardent  devotion  to  the  bottls 
brought  on  the  siq)posed  apoplexy.  The  cure  wss 
effectual ! 

The  patient  kept  quiet  on  the  subject,  and  bore 
his  shaven  head  upon  his  shoulders  with  as  mn<:h 
philosophy  as  he  could  muster.  A  wig,  after  th« 
sores  had  dissppeared  that  had  been  made  by  ths 
blister,  concealed  the  barber's  work  until  his  own 
hair  had  gro  wn  again.  He  never  ventured  upon  wins 
or  brandy  afterward,  for  fear  of  apoplexy. 

When  the  truth  leaked  out— as  all  such  things 
will — ^his  friends  had  many  a  hearty  laugh,  but  thej 
wisely  concealed  from  the  object  of  their  merriment 
the  fact  that  they  knew  any  thing  more  than  appeal- 
ed of  the  cause  of  his  supposed  illness. 

The  following  incident,  it  is  authoritatively  al- 
leged, actually  occurred  at  one  of  our  Broadway 
hotels,  not  a  hundred  years  ago : 

A  "  gentleman"  who  had  been  "  participating"  a 
little  too  freely  at  dinner,  was  about  to  leave  town 
by  one  of  the  Hudson  river  steamboats.  A  fine 
lobster-salad,  of  which  he  had  last  partaken,  had 
suggested  to  him  the  purchase  of  a  lobster  to  take 
home  with  him.  He  ordered  the  servant  boy  to  buy 
him  a  fine  large  one,  which  was  at  once  obtained. 
He  had  only  a  small  carpet-bag  for  his  luggage,  pud 
into  this  he  directed  the  servant  to  thrust  the  lob- 
ster. The  waiter  came  down,  saying  that  he  couldn't 
do  it. 

This  roused  the  gentleman's  ire.  He  told  the 
waiter  to  follow  him  up  to  his  room,  and  see  him  do 
it.  But  this  was  ^  do  one  of  those  things  which 
Paul  said  were  "  not  convmtcia."  There  was  not  ' 
room  for  the  fish,  and  he  violently  "  opposed  the 
motion." 

As  a  last  resort,  the  lobster  was  tied  up  in  a  strong 
brown-paper  wrapper,  carried  down  with  the  carpet- 
bag to  the  boat,  and  placed  in  a  coiAer  of  the  gentle- 
man's berth. 

Bat  "look  yoa  what  befiiU!"    In  the  night  the 
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-3^1  lobster  escaped ;  one  of  his  claws  had  become 

3^  pegged,  and  he  had  crawled  up  to  the  head  of 

zx  -<  berth,  and  seized  his  owner  by  the  ear,  who,  av 

ing  suddenly  from  his  maudlin  sleep,  roused 
reJ ,  whole  boat  with  cries  of  "  Murder !  murder!" 

It  was  a  scene  to  be  long  remembered  by  the  m 
;«i^  who  were  made  to  witness  it ! 

3j^  Webster's  Dictionary  has  at  least  one  adi 

tage  over  others ;  there  is  more  overcoming  of 

-.  diflference  between  eight  and  eound  to  the  readei 

,"  great  advantage  to  any  person,  but  an  especial 

lief  to  foreigners  learning  our  language.     Sui 

there  are  enough  words  in  our  language  that 

not  be  changed  in  their  pronunciation,  without  ] 

petuating  the  number  of  those  that  am  be  chang 

,  and  changed  for  the  better. 

At  a  collegiate  exhibition,  some  years  ago, 

following  story  was  told,  in  illustration  of  the  d 

culty  which  a  foreigner  encounters  in  learning 

pronounce  the  English  language,  whose  ortho| 

'^  phy  is  so  much  at  rariance  with  its  element 

sounds : 

"  The  gentleman  said,  that  the  first  time  he  e 

^  Tisited  London,  he  caught  cold  on  the  passa 

'^  He  had  studied  English  at  the  French  Univers: 

*  and  made  about  as  much  progress  in  giving  con 

'  sounds  to  the  words  as  a  green  Yankee  might 

^'  supposed  to  do  in  the  French  tongue,  with  noth 

but  a  dictionary  for  a  guide.    Some  things  he  kn< 

u  and  some  things  he  didn't  know ;  one  thing  he  knt 

however,  and  that  was,  that  he  needed  a  physic 

to  cure  his  cold. 

*'  Accordingly  he  sent  for  a  physician ;  and  wi 

!i  ing  to  show  Dr.  John  Bull  how  well  he  could  t 

English,  he  took  a  dictionary,  and  found  that  *  to 

i  was  *  cough*  in  the  latter  tongue. 

■  **  *  Co-u-g-h  !*  spelled  the  Frenchman :  *  how  tl 

b  say  that?— eh?     O,  I  have  him!     "P-l-o-u-g 

I  IS  plow,  and  c-o-u-g-h  is  cow  :  ah,  I  have  a  cowi 

I  "  The  Doctor  entered,  and  began  to  feel  his  pul 

I  aad  found  that  all  was  right. 

"  '  I  aves  no  troubles  do-e,*  said  the  Flrenchmc 
I  *  I  aves  got  de  coto  P 

f  "  *  Well,  I  am  not  a  covo- doctor ,*  said  the  surgec 

indignantly  ;  *  why  do  you  send  to  me  to  risit  y( 
I  eou>?* 

*"But  you  shall  not  underetand  me!'  said  t 
disconcerted  Frenchman ;  *  here  is  my  cow — her 
and  he  thumped  bis  breast ''in  desperation  that 
oould  not  be  comprehended. 

"The  Doctor  shook  his  head,  as  though 
thought  him  demented. 

*'  The  Frenchman  again  had  recourse  to  his  d 
tionary ;  thinking  that  if  he  could  get  the  preci 
locality  <Jf  his  *  cow,*  the  Doctor  could  not  fail 
understand  him.  Accordingly  he  looked  for  t 
*  chest*  and  found  the  definition  to  be  »a  boj 
then,  shouting  as  loud  as  a  Frenchman  always  do 
when  excited,  he  exclaimed : 

"  •  Now  you  understands  ? — eh  ?  I  got  a  cow 
ipy  box  f* 

**  The  Doctor  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  a 
the  poor  Frenchman  almost  died  of  chagrin. 

"When  the  Frenchman  told  the  story,  the  au< 
ence  were  perfectly  conTulsed;  and  they  *roar 
again,*  when  he  added : 

'•  *  If  you  can  do  any  thing  for  my  *•  coto,**  it  w 
be  great  thing  !**• 

Thi  following  anecdote  of  the  eocentrio  Lorent 
Dow,  of  whom  every  body  has  heard,  i»  not  on 
exceedingly  characteristic,  but  it  authentic : 
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Aw  American  medical  gentleman,  who  some  jeers 
sinee  risited  Paria  imder  circomstaocea  farorable 
to  his  admiasion  to  e  circle  of  the  aiUTivoEa  and 
former  anpporteia  of  **  The  Empire,"  telle  e  capital 
story,  aa  he  heard  it  related  by  the  celebrated  Gen- 
enl  fikoehnans,  one  of  Napoleon*s  **PalaJSm».** 

It  was  at  a  dinner-party,  compoaed  of  seme  of 
the  snrriTora  of  Waterloo,  a  few  of  their  younger 
relatires,  and  the  scion  of  an  ex-king  on  n  risit  £rom 
bis  home  in  America,  and  to  whom  the  gentleman 
owed  his  introduction  to  the  circle  wa  hare  men- 
tioned. Some  question  arose  about  bravery,  when 
the  younger  membera  of  the  company  were  electri- 
fied to  ^ar  the  yeiterable  and  heroic  Ezoelmans 
gravely  and  seriously  declare : 

**•  Men  or*  aU  eowvds  m  the  dark  n 

The  Oeneral  amiled  nt  their  expression  of  dis- 
sent ;  remarked  that  it  was  **  very  like  youth  f  and 
proceeded  to  relate  the  fallowing  anecdote,  in  sup- 
port of  his  strange  deolarMion : 

There  was  a  young  hot-head  in  the  Emperor's 
terrice,  who,  burning  for  action,  and  his  duties  for 
the  time  affording  no  opportunity,  at  last  resotred 
to  fight  %  duel ;  aeoordmgly,  choosing  to  construe 
some  remark  or  other  of  an  older  and  superior  offi- 
cer into  an  insult,  he  challenged  him.  The  old  sol- 
dier, waiving  all  considerationa  of  rank,  agreed  to 
meet  the  young  man,  but  on  the  following  unuaual 
terms :  The  time  should  be  nighM — ^the  place  a  room 
— in  opposite  comers  of  which  they  were  to  stand. 
Th«  seconds,  having  placed  their  men,  were  to 
withdraw  outside  of  the  doer,  takms  tiU  candUt 
with  them.  The  word  ahould  be  given  frosa  with- 
out, when  he  who  had  the  first  fire  should  discharge 
his  weapon,  and  the  seconds  having  the  light  should 
immediately  rush  in. 

These  strange  conditions  were  accepted;  the 
time  arrived;  and  the  aeoonds  placed  the  parties 
as  agreed  upon— withdrawing  immediately,  and 
leaving  their  men  in  the  dark. 

The  word  was  given — the  fire  was  heard — the 
door  was  re-opened — and  there  stood  the  elder  of 
the  two  bolt  upright  in  the  corner,  bis  adversary's 
ball  having  entered  the  wall  so  close  to  his  head 
that  hia  escape  aeemed  little  less  than  miraculous  ! 

It  was  now  the  old  soldier's  turn  to  fire.  They 
were  again  left  in  the  dark ;  the  word  was  again 
given  from  the  outside ;  and  instantaneously  with 
the  discharge  the  aecondis  rushed  in  to  find  the  ohal- 
lenger  prostrate  upon  the  floor,  not  yet  hmmng  re- 
covtred  kmuelfjrom  hit  trick  fe  avoid  tht  batt,  which, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  must  have  kHled  him ! 

The  young  man  was  covered  with  confhsion,  and 
the  seconds  were  overwhelming  him  with  the  ex- 
pression of  their  scorn,  when  the  veteran  stopped 
them: 

'*Not  so  fast!  not  so  fost!  my  young  friends," 
said  he ;  you  will  live  to  grow  wiser.  Where  do 
you  suppose  /  was  at  the  first  fire  T  On  my  hand* 
and  kneeM  in  tht  eormr ;  but  I  was  iip  quicker  than 
he.  Ah !  Keaaieurs,  any  what  we  will— boast  as 
we  may— iM  are  all  eomarde  in  the  dark  P* 

It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  story  was 
an  actual  fact,  and  that  the  elder  of  the  parties  was 
no  other  than  the  brave  warrior  Excelmans  him- 
self!   

It  won't  ij\jure  any  young  married  lady-reader  of 
"The  Drawer"  in  the  least  to  note  the  following, 
especially  if  she  is  able  to  draw  a  moral  ftom  its 
perusal : 

**  I  noticed  a  mechanic,  among  a  number  of  oth- 
en,  at  work  on  n  booM  erecting  bat  n  little  way 


from  my  office,  who  always  appeared  to  be  in  a 
merry  humor,  and  who  had  a  kind  word  and  a  cheer- 
ful amile  for  every  one  he  met.  Let  the  day  be  ever 
so  cold,  gloomy,  or  sunless,  a  happy  smile  danced 
like  a  sunbeam  on  his  cheerful  countenance.  Meet- 
ing him  one  morning,  I  asked  him  to  tell  the  secret 
of  his  constant  happy  flow  of  spirits : 

**  No  secret  at  all,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got  one  of 
the  best  of  wives ;  and  when  I  go  to  work  ahe  •&• 
ways  has  &  kind  word  of  encouragement  for  me ; 
and  when  I  go  home  she  meets  me  with  a  smile  and 
a  kisa,  and  then  the  tea  is  sure  to  be  ready,  and  ah* 
has  done  so  many  little  things  through  the  day  to 
please  me,  that  I  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
speak  an  unkind  word  to  any  body." 

**  Rbmsmbir  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbat^ 
Day,"  ia  &  divine, leason  beautifully  enforced  in  the 
ensuing  lines  by  Sir  Matdiew  Hale : 

'«A  Sabbath  w«U  spent 

Brings  a  week  of  content. 
And  healUi  for  the  toUs  of  to-morrow ; 

But  a  Sabbath  profhned^ 

Whatsoe'er  may  be  gained. 
Is  a  certain  fbrenmncr  of  sorrow.** 


A  osNTLEMAN  from  New  York,  who  had  been  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some  moneys 
due  him  in  that  city,  was  about  returning,  when  ha 
found  that  one  bill  of  a  hundred  dollars  had  been 
overlooked.  His  landlord,  who  knew  the  debtor, 
thought  it  a  doubtful  case ;  but  added,  that  if  it  wot 
collectable  at  all,  a  tall,  raw-boned  Yankee,  then 
dunning  a  lodger  in  another  part  of  the  hall»  would 
'*  worry  it  out"  of  the  man. 

Calling  him  up,  therefore,  he  introduced  him  to 
the  creditor,  who  showed -him  the  account 

"  Wal,  Square,"  aaid  he,  "  *uint  much  use  o* 
try  in',  I  guees.  I  know  that  critter.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  aqueese  'ile  out  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, as  to  c'lect  a  debt  out  of  him.  But  any  how, 
Square,  what'll  you  give,  sposin'  I  do  try?" 

**  Well,  sir,  the  bill  is  one  hundred  dollars.  HI 
give  you— yes,  111  give  you  half,  if  you'll  collect  it** 

<«  'Greed,"  replied  the  collector ;  there's  no  harm 
in  tryin\  any  way." 

Some  weeks  after  the  creditor  chanced  to  be  in 
Boston,  and  in  walking  up  Tremont  Street,  encoun- 
tered his  enterprising  friend  : 

"  Look  o'here,"  said  he,  "  Square.  I  had  con- 
siderable luck  with  that  bill  o*  your'n.  You  see,  I 
stuck  to  him  like  a  dog  to  a  root,  but  for  the  first 
week  or  so  'twan't  no  use — not  a  bit  If  he  waa 
home,  he  was  *  short  ;*  if  he  wDoenU  home,  1  couldn't 
get  no  satisfaction.  By-and-by,  snys  I,  after  goin' 
aixteen  times,  'I'll  fix  you!'  says  I.  So  I  sat 
down  on  the  door-step,  and  sat  all  day  and  part  of 
the  eyening,  and  I  begun  airly  next  day ;  but  about 
ten  o'clock  he  *  'gin  in.'  He  paid  me  my  half,  end 
I  gin  him  up  the  note  /" 

Thi  late  S.  S.  Prentiss  once  narrated  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  line  of  defense  by  which  he  secured 
the  acquittal  of  a  client  who  was  on  thai  for  libel : 

**  It  was  a  most  aggravated  caae  as  far  as  facte 
were  concerned.  But  I  made  these  points :  /VraC, 
That  the  plaintiff^s  character  was  so  bad  that  it  waa 
iueapable  of  ii^ury ;  and  Seeondty,  That  my  client 
was  so  notorious  a  liar  that  nobody  would  believe 
any  atatement  he  ahould  make;  and  therefore  bs 
could  not  be  guilty  of  the  offense  of  libel.  The  jury 
agreed  with  me  on  both  points,  and  acquitted  my 
client 
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and  her  journeys  in  Great  Britain  were  bat  to  many 
triumphal  processions.  No  American  lady  has  ever 
been  so  much  courted  and  caressed  in  the  palaces 
of  the  English  nobility,  or  been  honored  with  such 
spontaneous  tributes  of  admiration  from  all  circles 
of  society.  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  her  head  were 
not  a  little  turned  by  such  demonstrations— we 
might  pardon  something  to  the  influence  of  flattery 
eren  on  **  a  strong>minded  female."  Mrs.  Stowe, 
however,  needs  no  such  apology.  She  does  not 
lose  her  simplicity  and  self>possession  in  the  melo- 
dramatic glare  which  shone  upon  her  steps.  We  see 
the  effects  of  adulation  only  in  the  **  sunny"  char- 
acter of  the  '*  memories"  which  she  has  brought 
home.  Her  eye  rested  merely  on  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  and  doubtless  it  would  have  been  an 
ungracious  task  to  have  sought  materials  for  darker 
shades.  She  confines  herself  to  what  she  saw  in 
her  jubilant  tour — and,  of  course,  all  that  she  saw 
was  rose-colored.  We  can  not  blame  her  for  this 
—but  it  must  operate  as  a  guard  against  the  one- 
aided  character  of  her  descriptions.  In  spite  of  the 
kindly  gloss  which  she  throws  over  English  society, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  it  betokens  the  speedy  ap- 
proach of  the  millenium.  The  serpent  still  hisses 
and  bites  in  the  British  isles,  nor  do  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  yet  lie  down  together.  But  for  these  re- 
mains of  heathenism  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not  foel  her- 
self responsible ;  and  accordingly  she  does  not  go 
out  of  her  way  to  comment  thereon.  Her  book 
must  be  taken  as  the  exhibition  of  English  civili^- 
tion  by  a  partial  hand.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is 
not  only  readable  and  entertaining,  but  eminently 
instructive.  Her  sketches  are  easy  and  graceful — 
her  report  of  conversations  is  racy  and  characteris- 
tic—her pages  swarm  with  poetical  illustrations, 
showing  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  choice  En- 
glish literature — and  bating  an  overweening  love 
of  Dr.  Watts,  as  the  favorite  poet  of  Zion  in  New- 
England— her  episodical  literary  criticisms  «re  oft- 
en fresh  and  suggestive.  Her  volumes  decline  in 
interest  when  she  begins  to  describe  the  Continent, 
though  they  are  not  without  some  brilliant  pictures 
of  Parisian  life.  Her  judgments  on  the  naaster- 
pieces  of  European  art,  betray  the  rashness  from 
which  Yankee  tourists  are  seldom  free,  yet  they  are 
never  destitute  of  a  true  love  of  beauty,  which,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  would  doubtless  have 
ripened  into  a  sound  critical  taste.  She  does  not, 
however,  put  on  the  airs  of  a  connoisseur,  nor  in- 
dulge in  parrot-pratings,  repeating  the  stale  echoes 
of  previous  travelers.  What,  she  says,  right  or 
wrong,  is  fresh  from  her  own  mind— and  that  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  comfort. 

The  School  for  Politics  is  the  title  of  a  dramatic 
satire  by  Charles  Oatarrb,  the  distinguished 
writer  on  Louisiana  history.  His  squibs,  many  of 
which  are  fierce  and  brilliant,  are  not  directed 
against  any  particular  party  or  individual,  but  are 
designed  to  hit  the  abuses  which  every  where  char- 
acterise the  politics  of  the  country.  The  author 
shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  move- 
ments of  electioneering  machinery,  and  has  set  off 
their  odious  character  with  a  caustic  pen.  (Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

The  Practical  Draughttman^s  Book  of  Industrial 
Design,  translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  Armbn- 
aiuD  and  Amourouz,  by  Willum  Johnson. 
This  comprehensive  work  forms  a  large  and  elegant 
quarto  volume,  including  the  principles  of  Linear 
Drawing,  Projections,  Shadowing  and  Coloring, 
and  so  forth,  with  their  application  to  the  various 
branches  of  machinery  and  the  constructive  arts  in 


general.    The  volume  is  full  and  complete,  embr 
ing  every  important  element  essential  to  the  dc 
understanding  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  present 
ing  in  the  English  language,  for  the  first  time,  m 
thorough  text-book  of  design,  in  connection  urith. 
the  industrial  arts  which  HMttipgnish  the  present 
century.    The  American  artisan  and  mechanic  will 
find  it  an  invaluable  manual,  and  can  not  coaenU 
its  lucid  pages  without  gaining  a  clearer  and  moav 
profound  iiuight  into  the  principles  of  his  «ttll»«*g 
A  profusion  of  engravings  and  tabular  views  ac- 
company the  text  of  the  work,  leaving  nothing  to  hm 
desired  for  its  practical  utility. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a  new  Prm^ 
tical  and  Conaurdal  Aritkmetie,  by  Gsrabous  B. 
DooHARTT,  LL.D.,  whose  well-known  treatne  on 
**  Algebra"  has  given  him  a  hi^  rank  as  a  poimlar 
illustrator  of  mathematical  soienoe.    The  present 
volume  is  renuurkable  for  the  clearness  of  its  metb- 
ods,  the  pertinence  of  its  examples,  and  the  thoroo^ 
maimer  in  which  the  theory  of  numbers  is  elucit^* 
ted,  firom  its  elementary  processes  to  its  most  com» 
plicated  formulas.  The  part  devoted  to  Commercial 
Arithmetic  is  of  especial  value,  and  may  safely  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  young  men  in  count- 
ing-rooms  or  banking  institutions,  who  are  soms- 
times  at  a  loss  for  the  solution  of  questions  occny- 
ring  in  the  common  rQut^ns  of  business.    As  a 
manual  for  the  instruction  of  clssses,  the  practical 
teacher  can  not  fail  to  discover  its  merits  instantly, 
even  upon  the  most  cursory  examination. 

Tlu  American Cottags Builder,by  J onv  Bullock, 
is  a  neat  volume,  containing  a  series  of  designs, 
plans,. and  spectfieations,  fox  "homes  for  the  peo- 
ple," on  a  scale  of  prices  ranging  from  $200  to 
$20,000.  Without  being  deficient  in  any  technical 
details,  the  work  presents  a  variety  of  general 
views  on  architecture,  domestic  and  rural  economjK, 
the  cultivation  of  art,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
The  chapters  en  Warming  and  Ventilation,  Drain- 
age, and  Rural  Homes,  are  of  special  interest,  and 
challenge  the  attention  of  all  who  propose  to  build 
a  house,  or  who  have  their  place  of  residence  yet  Id 
choose.    (Published  by  Stringer  and  Townsend.) 

Memoir  and  Sermons  of  Joseph  HarringUmj  Ists 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  San  Francisco, 
is  an  interesting  memorial  of  a  clergjrman  of  singu- 
lar beauty  of  character,  and  acknowledged  eminenes 
in  his  profession.  He  was  a  native  of  Roxbniy, 
Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1833,  and, 
after  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  charge  sut- 
oessively  at  Chicago  and  Hartford,  removed  to  Ssa 
Franciscot  where  he  found  a  grave  in  1852.  Ths 
memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume,  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  subject,  Mr.  William  Whitino,  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  great  energy  of  purpose,  of 
a  poetical  temperament,  with  genial  and  expansivs 
sympathies,  and  with  more  than  common  mental 
ability.  It  forms  a  pleasing  biographical  sketch, 
and  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  the  numerous 
friends  of  Mr.  Harrington  in  different  parts  of  tbi 
country.  With  some  original  suggestions,  the  ser- 
mons in  this  volume,  as  a  whole,  are  not  above 
mediocrity.  The  portrait  gives  the  impression  of 
an  intellectual,  refined,  and  manly  character.  (Pub- 
lished by  Crosby  and  Nichols,  Boston.) 

Notes  of  a  Theological  Student,  by  James  Mison 
HoppiN.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
Recollections  of  Germany,  of  Greece,  of  the  Holy 
Land,  are  among  the  tojncs  presented  in  this  un- 
pretending but  agreeable  volume.  Some  of  its  most 
attractive  passages  relate  to  German  University  ed> 
ucation,  and  are  marked  by  discrimination  and  good 
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acnse.  The  comments  of  the  -writer  on  Luther, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  gifted  men  of  genius 
who  have  proudly  illustrated  their  native  land,  show 
a  wise  appreciation  of  their  respective  merits,  and 
are  expressed  in  language  of  chaste  and  simple  ele- 
gance. The  whole  volume  betrays  a  mind  of  wide 
and  judicious  culture,  and  a  liberal  way  of  looking 
at  life  and  society. 

J.  C.  Derby  has  brou^t  out  an  edition  of  Poema 
and  BalladM  by  Gerald  Masset,  a  recent  English 
poet,  who  has  sprung  from  the  obscurest  depths  of 
poverty  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  celebrity. 
Massey  is  now  but  a  little  more  than  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  He  was  bom  in  a  miserable  stone 
hut,  such  as  are  usually  occupied  by  the  lowest 
peasantry  in  the  interior  of  England.  His  fiither 
was  a  canal  boatman,  earning  a  pittance  which 
scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  squI  and  body  together. 
He  was  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  write  his 
own  name.  Young  Massey,  for  some  time,  was 
hardly  better  off  in  point  of  education.  He  went  for 
a  short  time  to  a  penny  school,  where  the  teacher 
knew  not  much  more  than  the  taught ;  but  was  sent 
when  eight  years  old  to  work  in  a  neighboring  silk- 
mill.  Here  he  toiled  wearily  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  until 
the  mill — ^luckily  for  him — burned  down.  He  then 
went  to  straw-plaiting — an  unwholesome  occupa- 
tion—in a  sickly  district.  For  three  years  he 
was  tormented  with  fever  and  ague.  But  his 
mind  was  not  asleep.  He  had  learned  to  read, 
and  soon  felt  a  craving  for  books.  These,  how- 
ever, were  scarce.  At  first,  he  had  nothing  but  the 
Bible  and  Bunyan— •  library,  it  must  be  owned, 
in  themselves — afterward  he  fell  in  with  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  some  Wesleyan  tracts — which  formed 
his  sole  reading  until  he  went  to  London,  as  an 
errand  boy,  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Here  he  found 
b^oks  in  plenty,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  A 
new  world  of  delight  thus  opened  on  his  young 
heart.  He  read  at  all  possible  times  and  in  all  pos- 
sible places — up  in  bed  till  two  or  three  in  the  mom- 
lag — and  not  daunted  by  once  exposing  his  life  by 
setting  the  bed  on  fire.  With  this  rapacious  appe- 
tite for  books,  he  still  showed  no  turn  for  poetry 
until  he  fell  in  love.  His  first  poetical  composition 
was  published  in  a  provincial  newspaper,  and  soon 
after  he  printed  a  small  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  of 
a  political  character. 

The  present  collection  contains  several  piecep  of 
a  similar  stamp,  most  of  which  were  inspired  by 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848.  His  poems,  gen- 
erally, however,  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
conjugal  love.  The  family  hearth  is  his  favorite 
altar  of  inspiration.  His  soul  revels  in  the  contem- 
^tion  of  sensuous  beauty,  and  is  made  drunk  with 
its  soft  enchantments.  He  deals  not  largely  in  the 
expressions  of  tender  sentiment  which  usually  take 
up  so  much  space  in  amatory  poetry,  but  is  dazzled 
and  absorbed  by  the  spectacle  of  breathing  loveli> 
ness  in  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  language 
has  an  almost  Oriental  luxuriance,  teeming  with 
images  and  illustrations  from  the  ridiest  sources  of 
the  universe,  and  often  too  intensely  colored  to 
please  a  refined  natural  taste.  Some  of  his  smaller 
and  less  ambitious  pieces  have  the  most  in  them  of 
the  subtle  essence  of  poetry,  and  are  frequently 
clothed  in  a  diction  of  sweet  and  delicate  beauty. 
Few  will  call  in  question  the  claims  of  Gerald 
Massey  to  genuine  poetical  fire  and  imagination ; 
but  as  few  will  maintain  that  he  can  hold  a  place 
among  England's  great  poets  without  asevere course 
of  pmning,  study,  and  self-discipline. 


Famous  Persons  tmd  Places^  by  N.  Parker  Wiv 
LIS,  is  a  new  volume  of  the  author's  collected 
works,  comprising  sketches  of  British  society,  and 
notices  of  celebrated  individuals,  in  the  charming 
style  of  elaborate  carelessness  and  quaint  felicity 
of  phrase,  which  stamp  all  the  productions  of  his 
pen  as  unique  and  inimitable.  Apart  from  their 
characteristic  originality  of  expression,  many  of  the 
portraitures  in  Uiis  volume  possess  a  historical 
value,  which  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
living  present  which  they  describe  fades  into  tlw 
dimness  of  the  past.  Although  written,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  an  ephemeral  class  of  publications, 
they  are  destined  to  hold  an  enduring  place  in  mod- 
em literature.    (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.) 

Htrmifs  DeUf  from  the  Diary  of  a  PenciUr^  be- 
longs to  a  department  of  literature  which  presents 
a  dangerous  temptation  to  young  writers,  from  its 
apparent  facility,  but  in  which  few  can  attain  even 
an  i^proach  to  the  mastery  exhibited  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  Ik.  Marvel. 
It  consists  of  descriptions  of  roral  life,  tender  rem- 
iniscences of  by-gone  scenes,  and  a  vein  of  gentle 
moralizing,  which  combines  the  humorous  and  pa- 
thetic. Few  productions  of  this  class,  short  of 
dead  fidlures,  are  devoid  of  elements  of  popular 
interest.  The  volume  before  us  has  many  excel- 
lent points  and  deserves  success.  It  is  earnest 
and  thoughtful,  inspired  by  a  genial  love  of  country 
scenes,  and  written  for  the  most  part  with  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
given ;  but'he  is  evidently  a  person  of  quick  sym- 
pathies and  varied  culture.  (Publiahed  by  J.  C. 
Derby.)  

The  article  on  Miss  Martinbau's  translation 
of  Coxte's  Positive  Philosophy,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  North  American  Review^  is  made  the  subject 
of  severe  comment  in  the  London  Leader,  Having 
quoted  the  "  scandalous  commencement,"  it  si^s : 

"  After  this  specimen  of  the  writer's  controvef- 
sial  style,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  is  peevish 
and  shallow  throughout.  A  great  deal  of  vinegar 
has  been  poured  upon  Comte  by  the  Reviews ;  but 
we  did  not  expect  such  weak  vinegar  from  a  Trans- 
atlantic Quarterly.  A  thorough  discussion  of  Comte 
and  his  doctrines  from  the  trae  antagonistic  point 
— and  that  point,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  thereabouts 
—is  still  a  desideratum.  Kant  or  Comte,  transcen- 
dentalism or  positivism — that,  after  all,  is  the  altern- 
ative ;  and  all  midway  exposition  and  doctrinizing, 
is  (if  the  conditions  of  real  speculative  discussion 
are  to  be  attended  to)  but  cleverness  and  mystifi- 
cation. One  other  course,  indeed,  there  is  for  those 
whose  natures  refuse  to  saddle  themselves  with  the 
*  conditions  of  speculative  discussion* — and  that  is 
to  keep  clear  of  the  whole  subject,  follow  their  own 
noses  as  well  as  they  can,  and  let  Kant  and  Comte 
whirl  antagonistically,  like  two  windmills  on  the 
distant  heighu.  If  they  are  asked  which  windmill 
they  believe  in,  they  can  say  *  I  see  both.'  '* 

The  same  journal  offers  some  remarks  on  a  well- 
known  London  publisher,  John  Chapman,  that  ars 
more  terse  than  complimentary : 

**  Among  London  publishers  Mr.  Chapman  stands 
without  a  rival  for  exquisite  taste  in  the  merely 
mechanical  part  of  his  occupation.  But  just  in  the 
degree  that  he  is  before  them  all  in  this  respect  is 
he  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  discrimination  and 
judgment.  He  is  always  rash  when  he  should  be 
cautious,  and  timid  when  he  should  be  bold.    Hence 


Cfae  works  he  offeis  us  are  in  general  either  heary 
or  hideous— bores  or  brutalities.  Unitarian  dull- 
ness, Comte  cmdity,  Feuerbach  effrontery,  intel- 
lectual Bloomeriam,  and  Andrew  Jackson  Daris, 
Ike  Poughkeepsie  seer,  must  in  the  end  sink  the 
Theodore  Parker  ship  Which  Mr.  Chapman  com- 
mands, which  has  always  flaunted  scores  of  gaudy 
flags  firom  its  masts,  but  never  hoisted  any  sails." 

In  his  late  gossipy  work,  Mr.  Pitmori  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  contradictory  feelings 
with  which  Charlss  Lamb  regarded  the  visits  of 
his  friends.  It  affords  an  interesting  peep  into  hu- 
man nature: 

'*  It  is  not  the  less  true  that  Lamb  was,  for  die 
moment,  delighted  at  the  advent  of  an  unlooked-for 
£riend,  even  thou^  he  was  thereby  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  beatific  communings.  But 
they  must  have  read  his  character  ill,  or  with  little 
interest,  who  did  not  perceive  that,  after  the  pleas- 
ant excitement  of  the  moment  was  over,  he  became 
lesUess,  uneasy,  and  *  busied  about  many  things*— 
about  any  thing,  rather  than  the  settling  down  qui- 
etly into  a  condition  of  miifd  or  temper  even  analo- 
gous to  that  from  which  the  new  arrival  had  irre- 
trievably roused  him,  for  that  day  at  least.  Feeling 
the  unseasonable  disturbance  as  such,  yet  not  for  a 
moment  admitting  it  to  be  such,  even  to  himself,  he 
became  ov«r-anxious  to  show  you  how  welcome  you 
were,  doing  half  a  dozen  things  in  a  breath,  to  prove 
the  feeling,  every  one  of  which,  if  read  aright, 
proved  something  very  like  the  reverse.  If  it  bjip- 
pened  to  be  about  dinner-time,  he  would  go  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  it  was  ready,  or  put  on  his  hat  and 
go  out  to  order  an  additional  supply  of  porter,  or 
open  a  bottle  of  wine  and  pour  some  out — taking  a 
glass  himself  to  set  you  the  example,  as  he  inno- 
cently imagined,  but  in  reality  to  fortify  himself  for 
the  task  of  hospitality  that  you  had  imposed  upon 
him ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  but  sit  quietly  down  by  the 
fire  and  enjoy  your  company,  or  let  you  e^joy  his. 
And  if  you  happened  to  arrive  when  dinner  or  tea 
was  over,  he  was  perfectly  fidgety,  and  almost  cross, 
till  you  were  fairly  seated  at  the  meal  which  he  and 
his  excellent  sister  insisted  on  providing  for  you, 
whether  you  would  or  not.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
time  all  these  preliminaries  were  ever,  he  had  recov- 
ered his  ease,  and  was  really  glad  to  see  yon ;  and 
if  you  had  come  to  stay  the  night,  when  the  shutters 
were  shut,  and  the  candles  came,  and  you  were 
comfortably  seated  round  the  fire,  he  was  evidently 
pleased  and  bettered  by  the  occasion  thus  afforded 
ioT  a  dish  of  cosey  table-tidk.  But  not  the  less  true 
is  it  that  every  knock  at  the  door  sent  a  pang  to  his 
heart ;  and  this  without  any  distinction  of  persons : 
whoever  it  might  be,  he  equally  welcomed  and 
wished  them  away ;  and  all  for  the  same  reason — 
namely,  that  they  called  him  from  the  company  of 
his  own  thoughts,  or  those  still  better  communings 
with  the  thoughts  of  his  dead- friends,  with  whom  he 
could  hold  an  intercouree  unclogged  by  any  actual 
bodily  presence.  In  these  respects  Lamb  resem- 
bled the  lover  in  Martial's  epigram :  he  could  neither 
live  with  his  friends  nor  without  them.  If  they  stayed 
away  from  him  long,  he  was  hurt  and  angry ;  and 
when  they  went  to  him  he  was  put  out.'* 

A  brisk  London  reviewer  in  a  weekly  Journal 
thus  lets  out  the  secrets  of  his  "  dreadful  trade  :" 

"  To  have  some  twelve  or  twenty  periodicals  be- 
fore you,  and  to  have  to  go  ever  them,  so  as  to  as- 
certain their  contents,  and  report  on  their  merits,  is 
the  best  possible  training  in  the  '  art  of  skipping.' 


Practice  has  made  us  tolerably  perfect  in  this  art. 
Having  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a  great  many 
sermons,  and  being  at  the  same  time  afflicted  or 
blessed  (whichever  you  choose  to  call  it)  with  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  merit,  vi^ich  the  pew-atti- 
tude naturally  fosters,  we  long^  ago  discovered  that 
it  was  totally  unnecessary  to  attend  to  a  preacher 
throughout,  and  that  we  could  delegate  to  the  ear 
the  business  of  watching  for  us,  and  keeping  us  duly 
informed  when  any  thing  good  was  going  on,  for  this 
reception  of  which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  waken 
up  the  intelligence.  We  have  acquired  a  similar 
knack  in  reading.  We  believe  we  are  conscientious 
reviewers,  and  just  reviewers ;  and  yet  we  confess 
we  don't  read  through  all  the  books  and  all  the  pe- 
riodicals we  pronounce  opinions  upon.  We  look  at 
the  outside  of  a  book  or  a  periodical ;  we  read  the 
preface,  the  list  of  contents,  and  all  those  outer 
scraps  which  give  us  the  general  physiognomy  of 
the  book ;  then  we  sit  down,  paper-knife  in  hand, 
and  cut  up  all  the  pages  punctually  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  hovering  all  the  while  over  the  pages,  like 
a  hawk,  glancing  at  the  headings  of  chapters,  at  sug- 
gestive words  and  proper  names  in  the  text,  de- 
scending leisurely  for  a  closer  view  when  any  thing 
attracts  us,  and  swooping  down  rapidly  and  greed« 
ily  wherever  we  descry  a  tit-bit.  We  don't  say  that 
that  would  be  conscientious  reviewing  for  a  Quar- 
ferfy-man,  intrusted  with  the  task  of  giving  a  ver- 
dict on  one  book ;  but  we  do  say  it  is  conscientious 
reviewing  for  the  purpose  of  a  literary  summary. 
And  we  beg  to  say,  cursory  as  the  style  of  proceed- 
ing may  seem,  it  is  in  o«r  case  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  such  adepts  In  the  *  art  of  skipping,* 
our  instinct  for  what  is  good  is  so  fine  and  so  cath- 
olic at  the  same  time,  that,  if  we  once  have  used  our 
paper-knife  on  a  publication,  we  are  sure  of  having 
accurately  diagnosed  it,  and  not  missed  any  of  its 
tit-bits.  Our  golden  rule,  however,  is  to  cut  open 
all  the  leaves  from  end  to  end.  All  depends  on  that." 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  StkphIeks's  popular  novel  Fathion 
and  FamtM  has  been  issued  in  London,  and  excites 
attention  from  the  press.  The  following  are  the 
comments  of  7%e  Leader: 

"It  has  great  defects.  In  the  first  place,  an 
American  novel  should  be  something  out  of  the  old 
beaten  track  of  the  commonplace  contrasts  o{  con- 
ventional society ;  and  though  the  scene  of  this  ro- 
mance is  laid  in  or  about  the  '  Upper  Ten  Thou- 
sand* and  the  *Fiflh  Avenue'  of  the  Empire  sity, 
still  the  characters  are  all  French,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  very  English.  In  the  next  place,  the  plot 
is  grotesquely  impossible,  the  leading  motives  of 
the  action  are  grandly  incredible ;  and  the  novel, 
from  first  to  last,  is  spoiled  by  an  obtrusion  of  the 
flimsy  philosophy  in  which  some  *  females'  indulge 
when,  having  got  pen  in  hand,  they  begin  to  point 
out  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  good  than  bad. 
These  are  startling  faults ;  and  yet  the  novel  is  far 
above  the  average,  and  is  read  with  engrossing  in- 
terest. This,  we  believe,  is  because  Mrs.  Stephens 
has  got  a  decided  genius  for  telling  and  developing 
a  story.  There  is  power— dramatic  power — ^here ; 
and  as  it  is,  as  she  states  in  her  preface,  her  first 
novel,  we  are  inclined  to  anticipate  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses for  her." 

Of  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  London  Atherueum 
remarks, 

••  This  volume  completes  a  second  part  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  great  deiign.    The  first  series  of  vol- 
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THE  Dress  is  of  shot  PcuU 
de  Soie.  The  corssge  is 
dosed  to  the  neck,  but  ex- 
poses the  chemisette  through 
the  graduated  lozenge-shaped 
spaces,  which  are  cut  away. 
There  are  similar  openings  in 
the  sleeves  ;  these  are  divided 
into  three  lar^e  puifs.  Ruches 
^  la  vielle  trim  the  edges  of 
these  open  spaces,  which  are 
further  ornamented  with  a  neat 
button  at  the  points  where  the 
opposite  sides  are  connected. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  is  simi- 
larly ornamented  with  echelona 
of  nbbon.  When  the  skirt  is 
not  lined  these  bouillanee$  may 
be  supported  by  a  lining  of  stiff 
muslin.  They  are  graduated 
from  six  inches  at  the  top  to 
four  times  that  length  at  the 
bottom.  The  Head  Dress  is 
of  Valenciennes. 

The  Girl's  Dress  is  com- 
posed of  a  striped  poult  de  soit 
skirt.  The  btuquin,  of  dark 
taffetta,  is  slashed  at  the  sides 
and  cross-laced.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  a  double  rank  of  leaf- 
shaped  lappets.  Bows  of  satin 
ribbon  trim  the  shoulders  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  jacket. 
Lace  under-sleeves  and  pan- 
talettes. Gaiters,  buttoned, 
matching  in  color  the  skirt,  or 
of  glazed  leather. 

The  Boy's  Dress  is  of  vel- 
vet, of  a  dark  color.  The  fly 
is  of  the  same  material  as  the 
blouse,  and  is  lined  with  silk  to 
match.  The  blouse  is  short,  and 
confined  by  a  belt.  Breeches 
il  la  Louia  XI II.  Mou»(putaire 
collar,  which,  as  well  as  the 
wristbands,  should  be  confined 
with  gold  buttons.  Shoes  of 
patent  leather. 

From  the  variety  of  Cloaks 
presented  for  the  present  sea- 
son, we  select  the  two  follow- 
ing OS  especially  worthy  of  il- 
lustration. 

Figure  4  is  composed  of  vel- 
vet, of  a  dark  color,  ornament- 
ed with  heavy  needle-work  and 
a  massive  fringe.  In  form  it 
is  very  simple,  being  merely  a 

{»lain  skirt  set  with  a  trifling 
iillnoss  upon  a  yoke,  which  is 
hidden  by  a  pelerine.  It  is  lined 
throughout  with  plush,  so  that 
'it  may  be  worn  with  either  side 
out ;  thus  constituting  in  efl'ect 
two  garments,  as  the  weather 
or  fancy  may  dictate. 

Figure  5  is  composed  of 
cloth.  It  forms  a  circle,  taken 
in  at  the  neck,  the  cores  being 
covered  by  the  collar.  It  is 
cut  up,  as  far  as  to  the  level  of 
the  bend  of  the  arm.  leaving 
tabs  in  front.  The  slit  is  curved 
somewhat  backward,  which  al- 
lows the  cloth  to  be  apparently 
turned  over,  forming  what  ap- 
pears like  a  sleeve.  The  cloak 
is  buttoned  up  in  front.  The 
trimming  is  of  galoon.  It  is 
quilted,  with  a  silk  lining  to 
match. 


Figure  4. — Velvet  Cloak. 


Figure  5.— Cloth  Cloak. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THE    SECOND    ABDICATIOHT. 

THE  Emperor,  after  communing  a  short  time 
with  his  own  thoughts  in  the  solitude  of  his 
caHnet,  took  a  bath,  and  then  threw  himself  upon 
his  bed  for  a  few  moments  of  repose.  But  the 
interests  at  stake  were  too  momentous,  and  the 
perils  of  the  hour  too  terrible,  to  allow  of  any 
slumber.  He  soon  rose,  called  for  Gaulaincourt, 
and,  in  tones  of  indescribable  calmness  and  sad- 
ness, spoke  of  the  calamity  with  which  France 
was  overwhelmed.  His  pallid  cheek  and  sunken 
eye  proclaimed  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 

**  I  feel,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  low  tones  of 
utter  exhaustion,  "  that  I  have  received  my  death 
wound.  The  blow  that  has  &llen  upon  me  at 
Waterloo  u  mortal.  The  enemies'  force  quad- 
rupled ours.  But  I  had  combined  a  bold  manoeu- 
vre, with  the  view  of  preventing  the  junction  of 
the  two  hostile  armies.  The  infamous  desertion 
of  Bourmont  forced  me  to  change  aU  my  arrange- 
ments. To  pass  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle !  Atrocious !  The  blood  of  his  country- 
men be  on  his  head !  The  maledictions  of  France 
will  pursue  him." 

**Sire!"  said  Gaulaincourt,  "you  at  first  re- 
jected that  man.  How  unfortunate  that  you  did 
not  follow  your  own  impulse." 

"  Oh !  this  baseness  is  incredible,"  exclaimed 
the  Emperor,  bitterly .  * '  The  annals  of  the  French 
army  offer  no  precedent  for  such  a  crime.  Jo- 
mini  was  not  a  Frenchman.  The  consequences 
of  this  defection  have  been  most  disastrous.  It 
created  despondency.  Grouchy  was  too  late. 
.  Ney  was  carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  Our  army 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  yet  we  have 
lost  the  battle.  Generals,  marshals,  all  fought 
gloriously." 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  added,  **  I  must 
unite  the  two  Chambers  in  an  imperial  sitting.  I 
will  faithfully  describe  to  them  the  misfortunes 
of  the  army,  and  appeal  to  them  for  the  means 
of  saving  the  country.  After  that  I  will  again 
return  to  the  seat  of  war." 

But  Paris  was  now  in  a  state  of  terrific  excite- 
ment. An  army  of  a  million  of  men,  from  va- 
rious quarters,  were  marching  upon  the  doomed 
and  unarmed  Empire.  In  eight  days  the  con- 
joined forces  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  could 
be  in  Paris.  The  political  adversaries  of  Napo- 
leon took  advantage  of  thia  panic.  **  France 
must  pass  through  seas  of  blood,"  they  exclaimed, 
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"  to  repel  these  locust  legions.  The  Allies  make 
war  upon  Napoleon  alone.  If  we  give  him  up, 
we  ffhall  appease  them,  save  France  from  the 
horrors  of  an  invasion,  and  then  we  can  estab- 
lish a  republic,  or.  choose  another  Emperor,  as 
we  please."  This  language  was  plausible.  The 
Bourbon  party  hoped,  in  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leoti,  to  replace,  by  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  Louis 
Stanislas  Xavier.  The  republicans  of  all  shades 
hoped  for  the  establishment  of  republican  institu- 
tions. The  more  moderate  and  judicious  of  this 
party,  like  Lafayette,  thought  that  France  couM 
sustain  a  healthy  and  law-abiding  republic.  The 
Jacobin  party  were  ripe  for  any  changes  which 
might  bring  the  lowest  democracy  into  power. 
These  factions  in  the  Chambers  all  combined 
against  the  Emperor.  The  peril  was  so  immi- 
nent, while  hostile  squadrons  were  every  hour 
rushing  nearer  to  Paris,  that  there  was  no  time 
for  cool  deliberation.  All  was  tumult,  excite- 
ment, feverish  haste.  The  treacherous  Foachc 
was  already  in  conmiunication  with  the  enemy, 
and  plotting,  with  the  most  detestable  hypocrisy 
and  perfidy,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  knew  that  successful  intrigue  in  their  behalf 
would  bring  him  a  rich  reward. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  two  bodies  somewhat  corresponding 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  United  States,  were  now  in  session. 
The  Deputies  consisted  of  five  hundred  members. 
Many  of  them  were  ardent  and  ultra  democrats, 
young  and  inexperienced  men  from  the  provinces, 
who  had  never  before  sat  in  a  legislative  assem- 
bly. They  were  easily  duped  by  those  wily  lead- 
ers, who  were  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  leg:- 
islative  halls,  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  with,  idl 
the  arts  of  intrigue.  In  the  confusion  and  aii> 
archy  which  ensued,  the  Peers  were  almost  lost 
sight  of,  while  the  more  numerous  body  of  Dep- 
uties grasped  the  reins  of  power. 

Lucien  and  Joseph,  informed  of  the  return  of 
their  brother,  hastened  to  the  Elysee.  Soon  the 
apartments  were  filled  with  all  tl^e  great  funa* 
tionaries  of  the  Empire.  Some  advised  one  thing, 
and  some  another.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Emperor  assembled  the  Council  of  State. 
He  saw  clearly  that  in  that  awful  crisis  it  was  in 
vain  to  rely  upon  the  antagonistic  councils-  and 
tardy  measures  of  deliberative  assemblies.  He 
knew  that  the  salvation  of  Fiance  depended  upon 
the  investment  of  the  Emperor  with  dictatorial 
power.  Prompt  and  decisive  measures  alone 
could  save  the  nation.     But  he  was  resolved  not 


to  assume  that  power  unless  it  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  two  Chambers. 

The  dreadful  bulletin  of  Waterloo  was  read  to 
the  Council,  and  then  Napoleon,  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  thus  addressed  them : 

* '  The  army  is  covered  with  glory.  Desertions, 
misunderstandings,  and  an  inexplicable  fatality 
have  rendered  unavailing  the  heroic  exertions  of 
our  troops.  Our  disasters  are  great ;  but  they 
are  still  reparable,  if  my  efforts  are  seconded.  I 
returned  to  Paris  to  stimulate  a  noble  impulse. 
If  the  French  people  rise,  the  enemy  will  be  sub- 
dued. If  instead  of  resorting  to  prompt  meas- 
ures^nd  making  extraordinary  sacrifices,  time  is 
wasted  in  disputes  and  discussions,  all  is  lost. 
The  enemy  is  in  France.  In  eight  days  he  will 
be  at  the  gates  of  the  capita).  To  save  the  coun- 
try, it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  invested  with 
vast  power ;  with  a  temporary  dictatorship.  For 
the  interests  of  all  I  ou^t  to  possess  this  power. 
But  it  will  be  more  proper,  more  national,  that  it 
should  be  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Chambers.** 

Camot  rose  and  sidd,  with  deep  emotion,  "  I 
deelart  that  I  consider  it  indispensable  that,  dur- 
ing the  present  crisis,  the  sovereign  should  be  in- 
vested with  absolute  power.'* 

Many  others  warmly  advocated  this  view,  while 
even  the  traitor  Foucbe,  who  was  now  the  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  him,  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose 
it.  It  was,  however,  cautiously  suggested  that  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Emperor  had  arisen  in 
the  Chambers,  and  that  it  would  be  probably  im- 
possible to  get  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  dictatorship. 

"  What  is  it  they  wish  t"  exclaimed  Napoleon. 
"  Speak  candidly.  Is  it  my  abdication  they  de- 
sire 1" 

**  I  fear  that  it  is.  Sire  !**  Regnault  answered 
'Sadly.  **  And  though  it  is  deeply  repugnant  to 
•my  feelings  to  tell  your  Majesty  a  painfull  truth, 
yet  it  is  my  belief  that  were  you  not  to  abdicate 
voluntarily,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  re- 
quire your  abdication.*' 

To  this  declaration,  the  truth  of  which  all  seem- 
ed to  apprehend,  there  was  the  response  on  the 
part  of  others,  ^*  If  the  Deputies  will  not  unite 
with  the  Emperor  to  save  France,  he  must  save 
the  Empire  by  his  single  efforts.  He  must  de- 
clare himself  a  dictator.  He  must  pronounce  the 
whole  of  France  in  a^tate  of  siege ;  and  he  must 
•ammon  All  true  Frenchmen  to  arms.*' 

**  Hie  nation,'*  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  in  tones 
which  thrilled  in  every  heart,  **  did  not  elect  the 
Deputies  to  overthrow  me,  but  to  support  me. 
Woe  to  th«n,  if  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on 
the  French  sqU  do  not  arouse  their  energy  and 
their  patriotism !  Whatever  course  they  may 
adopt,  I  shall  be  supported  by  the  people  and  the 
army.  The  hXe  of  the  Chamber,  its  very  exist- 
••nee,  depends  on  my  will.  Were  I  to  pronounce 
their  doom,  they  would  all  be  sacrificed.  They 
«re  playing  an  artful  game.  No  matter;  I  have 
'DO  need  to  resort  to  stratagem.  I  have  light  on 
my  side.  The  patriotism  of  the  people,  their  an- 
tipathy to  the  Bourbons,  their  attachment  to  my 
iperton,  all  these  circumstances  still  afford  im- 


mense resources,  if  we  know  how  to  profit  by 
them.** 

The  Emperor  ^en,  with  his  extraordinaiy 
power  of  lucid  argument,  developed  an  admirable 
plan  for  rep^ng  the  disasters  of  Waterloo.  The 
whole  measure, 'in  its  minutest  details,  was  all 
distinctly  mapped  out  in  his  mind..  His  cheek 
glowed  with  animation.  His  voice  was  strong 
with  hope.  Every  eye  was  riveted  upon  him. 
The  attention  of  every  mind  was  absorbed  in  con- 
templating the  workings  of  that  stupendous  intel- 
lect, which,  with  renewed  vigor,  was  rising  from 
the  most  awful  reverses  and  disasters.  The  plans 
of  the  Emperor  were  so  profound,  so  maturely 
considered  in  all  their  details,  so  manifestly  and 
so  eminently  the  wisest  which  could  be  adopted, 
that  "  the  various  shades  of  opinion,"  says  Cau- 
laincourt,  who  was  present,  **  which  had  prevail- 
ed among  the  mraibers  of  the  Council,  at  length 
blended  into  one.  All  united  in  approving  the 
plans  of  the  Emperor." 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  the  Council  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  presenting  some  reso- 
lutions which  had  passed  that  body,  and  which, 
in  their  spirit,  were  very  decidedly  unfiiendly  to 
the  Emperor.  La&yette,  whom  Napoleon  had 
released  from  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz,  and  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  his  family,  introduced,  and, 
by  his  strong  personal  influence,  carried  these 
resolutions.  His  intentions  were  unquestionably 
good,  but  he  erred  sadly  in  judgment.  He  lived 
to  be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  bitterly  to  de- 
plore it. 

Lafayette,  a  man  of  singne  patriotism  and  of 
warm  and  generous  iigMfts,  thought  that  since 
the  nation  had  so  decisively  rejected  the  Bour- 
bons, if  Napoleon  would  abdicate,  the  Allies 
would  sheathe  the  sword,  and  allow  France  to 
establish  a  republic.  He  led  the  Republican 
party.  These  were  weak  dreams  for  a  sensible 
man  to  indulge  in.  Those  inclining  toward  the 
Bourbons  believed  that  if  Napoleon  would  abdi- 
cate, nothing  could  stand  in  the  way  of  the  res- 
toration of  Louis.  The  Orleanists  had  their  par- 
tisans, who  were  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  the 
vacant  throne,  from  which  Napoleon  had  beei^ 
driven  by  the  Allies,  and  the  Bourbons  by  France, 
would  receive  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  All  these 
parties  consequently  united  to  overthrow  Napo- 
leon, each  hoping,  by  that  event,  to  attain  its 
own  end.  The  fnends  of  the  Emperor,  discour- 
aged by  this  combined  opposition,  and  trembling 
before  the  rapid  approach  of  a  million  of  hoat^ 
bayonetSy  lost  heart,  and  bowed  to  the  storm. 

On  the  2dd  of  September,  1824,  Lafay^e, 
then  on  his  triumphal  tour  through  the  United 
States,  visited  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  his  mansioh 
at  Point  Breeze,  in  New  Jersey.  The  remains 
of  the  Emperor  were  then  mouldering  in  the 
tomb  at  St.  Helena.  All  popular  rights  had 
been  struck  down  in  France  by  the  despotic 
sceptre  of  the  Bourbons.  In  a  secret  conversa* 
sation  vnth  Joseph  Bonapf^^e,  Lafayette  mag- 
nanimously acknowledged  his  regret  at  the  course 
he  had  pursued  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor. 
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**  The  Bourbon  dynasty,"  he  then  said,  **  can  not 
last.  It  clashes  too  much  with  the  French  na- 
tional sentiment.  We  are  all  now  persuaded  in 
France  that  the  Emperor*8  son  will  be  the  best 
representative  of  the  reforms  of  the  revolution." 
He  also,  at  the  same  interview,  suggested  that  in 
two  years,  by  suitable  efforts,  Napoleon  II.  might 
be  placed  on  the  French  throne. 

When  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  Quinette,  visited 
the  veteran  John  Adams,  the  patriotic  patriarch 
of  Quincy,  **  Lafayette  was  wrong,"  said  the 
clear-sighted  American  republican.  ^*  The  Em- 
peror was  the  true  rallying  point,  the  Deputies 
and  the  country  should  have  stuck  to  him  after 
the  defeat  of  Waterioo."  ♦ 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  any  mind  should 
have  been  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  events  so  per- 
ilous, so  tremendous,  so  unparalleled.  A*s  Napo- 
leon read  these  unfriendly  resolutions  he  turned 
pale,  and  said,  **  I  ought  to  have  dismissed  these 
men  before  I  left  Paris.  I  foresaw  this.  These  &c- 
tious  firebrands  will  ruin  France.  I  can  measure 
the  ftill  extent  of  the  evil.  I  must  reflect  upon 
what  is  now  to  be  done.  If  necessary  I  will  abdi- 
cate. "   He  then  dissolved  the  sitting  of  the  GouncU. 

That  he  might  not  act  hastily,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  decided  to 
send  a  brief  communication  to  each  of  the  Cham- 
bers. RegnauH  was  the  messenger  to  the  Deputies, 
and  Gamot  to  the  Peers.  **  TeU  them,"  said  (he 
Emperor,  **  that  I  am  here,  in  deliberation  with 
my  marriials ;  that  my  army  is  rallying ;  Jjiat  I 
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have  given  orders  to  stop  the  retreat,  and  that  I 
have  come  to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  my 
govenunent  and  with  the  Chambers ;  and  that  I 
am  at  this  moment  occupied  with  those  measures 
of  public  safety  which  circumstances  demand." 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in  such  a  tu- 
mult that  Regnault  could  not  even  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. The  Peers,  though  in  a  state  of  similar  com- 
motion, listened  respectfully  to  the  message  from 
the  Emperor.  In  stormy  debate  the  hours  of  the 
day  passed,  and  night  again  spread  its  gloom  over 
the  streets  of  agitated  Paris. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Paris,  and 
the  people  of  the  faubourgs,  in  numbers  which 
could  not  be  counted,  crowded  around  the  Elysee, 
and  filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  **  Vive  VEmpe- 
reur  /"  The  trees,  the  walls,  the  railings  of  the 
palace,  and  the  ro6fs  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
were  covered  with  the  living  mass,  all  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  beloved  Emperor.  In  the 
darimess,  and  as  these  enthusiastic  acclamations 
were  filling  the  air,  Luden,  that  stem  republican 
who  had  refiised  thrones,  walked  with  the  Em- 
peror beneath  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
deavored to  rouse  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Cham- 
bers, and  to  grasp  that  dictotoxial  power  by  which 
alone  France  could  now  ^be  saved.  "  Look  at 
these  people,"  said  he,  **  hurrying  to  you  under 
the  impulse  of  a  disinterested  instinct.  They  see 
in  you  alone,  at  this  moment,  their  country  and 
their  independence.  Listen  to  those  cries.  They 
call  upon  you  for  arms.  They  supplicate  you  to 
give  a  chief  to  this  multitude.  It  is  the  same 
throughout  all  the  empire.    WUl  you  then  aban- 
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don  France  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  throne  to  the 
factions  V* 

Bcit  nothing  could  induce  Napoleon  to  raise  the 
banner  of  civil  war.  He  was  struggling,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  France.  *'  Am  I  then  more  than 
a  man,"  said  he,  *'  to  bring  into  union  and  agree- 
ment with  me  five  hundred  deluded  deputies? 
And  am  I  a  miserable  factionist,  to  kindle  a  fruit- 
less civil  wart  No!  never!  Persuade  the  Cham- 
bers to  adopt  a  wise  course.  I  ask  for  Nothing 
better.  I  can  do  every  thing  with  them.  I  could 
do  much  without  them  for  my  own  interest^  but 
withoi^hem  I  can  not  save  the  country.  Go  and 
try  to  mduce  them  to  co-operate  with  me.  I  con- 
sent to  that.  But  I  forbid  you  to  harangue  these 
people  who  are  asking  me  for  arms.  I  am  ready 
to  try  every  thing  for  France,  but  nothing  for 
myself." 

"His  position  at  the  Ely  see,"  says  Gaulain- 
-  court,  "  is  unexampled  in  history.  He  might,  had 
he  been  so  inclined,  have  annihilated  the  traitors 
by  a  single  word.  The  crowds  who  surrounded 
him  would,  at  the  slightest  signal,  have  overthrown 
any  obstacle  which  stood  between  Napoleon  and 
the  nation.  But  the  Emperor  would  not  consent 
to  excite  scenes  of  carnage.  He  well  knew  the 
terrific  nature  of  popular  justice." 

The  emissaries  of  Fouche  were  audacious,  vi- 
olent, and  sanguine  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
They  endeavored  to  overwhelm  Lucien  with  clamor 
and  insult,  as  he  conveyed  to  them  the  proposition 
of  the  Emperor.  Caulaincourt,  who  had  followed 
Lucien,  hastened  from  the  Chamber  to  inform  the 
Emperor  of  what  was  passing.  The  crowd  was 
so  dense  which  surrounded  the  Elysee,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  carriage  of  the  min- 
ister could  pass  along.  As  he  entered  the  palace, 
and  was  conversing  with  the  Emperor,  the  shouts 
of  the  populace  rose  awfully  on  the  midnight  air, 
penetrating,  as  with  appalling  thunder,  the  cab- 
inet of  the  Elysee. 

**  This  is  dreadful,"  said  Napoleon.  **  The  mob 
may  be  led  to  the  commission  of  some  excess,  and 
I  shall  be  accused  of  being  the  cause.  These  mis- 
taken people  wish  to  serve  me,  and  yet  they  are 
doing  aU  tbey  can  to  injure  me." 

The  judicious  and  lofly  spirit  of  the  Emperor 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  arming  the  lower  classes 
against  the  magistracy  of  the  empire.  He  had 
been  the  revered  Emperor  of  the  French  nation, 
and  he  would  not  stoop,  even  for  an  hour,  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  faction.  Moreover  his  eagle  glance 
penetrated  futurity  with  far  more  unerring  vision 
than  any  one  around  him  enjoyed.  He  distinctly 
saw  all  the  tremendous  peril  of  the  crisis,  and  that 
France  could  only  be  saved  by  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  whole  nation.  Napoleon  alone, 
with  the  opposition  of  the  powerful  Chambers, 
could  only  extort  better  terms  for  himself  from  the 
Allies.  He  could  not  save  France.  He  might 
protract  a  civil  war  for  months,  and  cause  a  great 
amount  of  blood  to  be  shed ;  but  with  a  million  of 
exultant  enemies  crossing  the  frontiers,  France 
unarmed  and  exhausted,  royalists  and  Jacobins 
combining  against  him,  the  Legislative  Bodies  pro- 
nouncing him  an  usurper,  and  the  Allies  offering 


liberty  and  peace  to  France,  if  the  nation  would 
abandon  Napoleon,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  save 
the  country. 

Many  of  those  who  were  ready  to  abandon  the 
Emperor  had  the  folly  to  imagine  that  the  con- 
quering Allies  would  respect  the  independence  of 
France,  and  allow  them  to  establish  the  forms  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  a  repubUc.  In  their  simplic- 
ity they  believed  the  declaration  of  the  Allies,  that 
they  were  fighting  not  against  France,  but  against 
Napoleon  alone.  When  Caulaincourt  informed 
the  Emperor  of  the  tumultuary  scene  in  the  Cham- 
bers, and  of  the  demand  that  he  should  abdicate, 
Napoleon  exclaimed : 

"  All  is  lost.  They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that 
by  declaring  the  throne  to  be  vacant  they  sur- 
render it  to  the  first  claimant.  The  AUies  now 
will  not  treat.  They  will  dictate  their  terms,  and 
they  must  be  accepted.  The  majority  of  the  Cham- 
bers is  hostile  to  the  Bourbons ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Bourbons  will  be  again  forced 
upon  France.  The  nation  is  at  the  mercy  of  hc^ 
foreign  enemies.  She  will  pay  dearly  for  the  in- 
capacity of  her  representatives." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Benjamin  Constant,  who  had  urged  the 
Emperor  to  arm  the  masses,  and  thus  put  down 
domestic  clamor  and  repel  the  foreign  foe.  He 
now  came  in  to  inform  the  Emperor,  with  sadness, 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  about  to  de- 
mand his  abdication.  Napoleon  had  not  been 
elected  Emperor  by  the  Chambers  but  by  the 
people. 

"  By  what  right,"  said  Napoleon  mildly,  "does 
the  Chamber  demand  of  me  my  abdication  1  Where 
is  its  authority  1"  Then,  directing  attention  to 
the  tumultuous  acclamations  which  were  contin- 
ually bursting  in  thunder  peals  from  the  muhi- 
tude  who  crowded  around  the  Elysee,  he  added : 

"  These  poor  people  who  now  come  to  condole 
with  me  in  my  reverses,  I  have  not  loaded  with 
honors  and  riches.  I  leave  them  poor,  as  I  found 
them.  But  the  instinct  of  countiy  enlightens 
them.  The  voice  of  the  nation  speaks  through 
their  mouths.  I  have  but  to  say  one  word,  and 
in  an  hour  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  no 
longer  exist.  But  no !  not  a  single  life  shall  be 
sacrificed  for  me.  I  have  not  returned  from  Elba 
to  inundate  Paris  with  blood." 

Even 'the  most  hostile  pens  have  been  com- 
pelled to  record  the  singular  humanity  and  mag- 
nanimity which  the  Emperor  manifested  through 
the  whole  of  this  fearful  trial.  Never  was  there 
exhibited  more  perfect  oblivion  of  self,  never  more 
entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  one's  country. 
Even  Lamartine  could  not  refuse  his  tribute  of 
respect. 

"  History,"  he  says,  "  owes  this  justice  to  Na- 
poleon, that,  whether  from  a  natural  horror  of  pop- 
ular excesses,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of  which 
had  left  a  sinister  impression  in  his  soul  since 
the  lOth  of  August,  the  massacres  of  September, 
and  the  reeking  guillotine ;  whether  from  a  sol- 
dier-like repugnance  to  all  undisciplined  forces, 
or  respect  for  his  future  fame,  he  constantly,  both 
on  his  return  and  on  his  fall,  since  the  20th  of 


March,  refused  to  form  an  army  of  the  populace 
against  the  nation.  He  preferred  falling  with  dig- 
nity, rather  than  to  raise  himself  by  such  auxil- 
iaries. On  quitting  his  isle,  and  braving  the 
Bourbons  and  Europe,  he  recoiled  from  the  blood 
of  seditions,  and  from  crime  against  civilization. 
Cffisar  always,  but  never  Gracchus  ;  bom  for  em- 
pire, not  for  the  turbulence  of  factions." 

Thus  passed  the  21st  of  June.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  continued  its  agitated  and  stormy  ses- 
sion through  the  night.  Napoleon,  at  a  late  hour, 
sick,  exhausted,  and  woe-stricken,  in  view  of  the 
calamities  which  were  overwhelming  his  country, 
retired  to  his  pillow.  There  was  but  little  sleep 
in  Paris  that  awful  night.  Vast  masses  of  men 
were  surging  through  the  streets,  clamoring  for 
weapons  to  protect  their  Emperor  and  France. 
The  myriad  armies  of  the  AlUes  had  encamped 
one  day  nearer  the  doomed  metropolis.  There 
was  distraction  in  council,  antagonism  in  action, 
and  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.  Had  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  but  said  the  word,  the  mighty 
genius  of  Napoleon  would  instantly  have  evolved 
order  from  this  chaos;  the  people  would  have 
risen  all  over  the  empire  against  their  invaders  as 
one  man,  and  France  might  perhaps  have  been 
saved.  lastead  of  this  the  deputies,  during  the 
night,  insanely  discarding  the  energies  of  the  most 
gigantic  mind  on  earth,  passed  a  resolve  virtually 
requesting  the  Emperor  to  abdicate.  Thus  was 
France  delivered  oyer  in  utter  helplessness  to  the 
derision  and  the  insults  of  its  foes. 

The  morning  of  the  S2d  dawned.  Stormy  as 
had  been  the  events  of  the  night,  still  more  tem- 
pestuous were  the  scenes  which  the  new  day  in- 
troduced. The  Emperor  sat  in  his  cabinet,  ab- 
sorbed in  painful  thought,  with  his  hand  spread 
over  his  eyes,  when  a  child  entered  the  room, 
presenting  before  him,  on  a  tray,  coffee  and  re- 
freshments.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  did  not  per- 


ceive the  entrance  of  the  infantile  page,  who  had 
occasionally  before  attracted  his  notice. 

"  Eat,  Sire,"  the  child  at  length  ventured  to 
say.     '*  It  will  do  you  good." 

The  Emperor  raised  his  eyes,  looked  kindly 
upon  his  youthful  attendant,  and  said,  **  You  come 
from  the  village  Gonesse,  do  you  not  t" 

**  No,  Sire,"  the  child  replied,  "  I  come  from 
Pierrefite." 

"  Where  yourparents,"  Napoleon  added,  *♦  have 
a  cottage  and  some  acres  of  land !" 

**  Yes,  Sire,"  the  child  replied. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  the  world-weary  Emperor, 
**  is  true  happiness." 

At  eight  o'clock  the  two  Chambers,  in  intense 
excitement,  were  reassembled,  and  the  enemies 
of  Napoleon,  all  combining  in  a  majority,  were 
clamorous  for  his  abdication.  At  an  early  hour  the 
Emperor  convoked  the  Council  of  Ministers  at  the 
Ely  see.  News  had  arrived  during  the  night  which 
added  greatly  to  his  embarrassment.  Marshal 
Grouchy  had  escaped  from  both  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  and  with  forty  thousand  troops  had  re- 
turned to  France.  Ney  and  Jerome  Bonaparte 
had  rallied,  near  the  frontier,  from  the  rout  of 
Waterloo,  nearly  forty  thousand  more.  Ten  thou- 
sand well-trained  soldiers,  from  the  environs,  had 
marched  during  the  night  into  the  city,  burning 
with  enthusiasm,  and  ready  to  die  in  defense  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  Emperor.  From  the  count- 
less throng  surrounding  the  Elysee  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  could  in  a  few  hours  be  array- 
ed in  martial  bands,  prepared  with  desperation  to 
beat  back  the  invading  foe.  Napoleon  was  en- 
treated by  many  of  his  friends  to  grasp  these 
powerful  resources  for  the  preservation  of  France. 
Never  was  a  mortal  placed  before  in  so  torturing 
a  dilemma.  A  refusal  to  seize  the  dictatorship 
handed  France  over,  in  helplessness  and  humili- 
ation, .to  the  Allies.     On  the  other  hand,  the  bold 
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aaiamptioii  of  power  involved  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately dissolving  the  two  Chambers  by  vio- 
lence, of  imprisoning*  those  whose  opposition  was 
to  be  dreaded,  and  of  exposing  France  to  all  the 
horrible  calamities  of  war,  in  which  cities  must  be 
bombarded,  vast  regions  of  country  ravaged  by 
hostile  armies,  and  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Frenchmen  sacrificed. 

The  Emperor,  though  perfectly  calm,  was  se- 
rious and  sad.  He  weighed  every  thing  in  the 
balance  of  judgment  and  humanity.  He  decided 
that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chambers,  the 
chances  were  still  strongly  in  fiivor  of  France. 
Without  that  co-operation,  he  deemed  it  unjus- 
tifiable to  appeal  to  the  awfiil  decisions  ot  the 
sword.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  sent  to  the 
Chambers  a  statement  of  the  resources  at  hand, 
and  of  his  willingness  to  wield  them,  -to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  for  the  preservation  of  .the 
independence  of  France. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  bewildered,  excited, 
and  irrational— -conscious  of  the  power  which  the 
Emperor  still  held — after  a  stormy  debate,  sent 
back  a  reply  coudied  in  what  was  intended  as 
respectful  terms. 

"The  war,"  said  the  deputation,  "in  which 
France  is  again  involved,  affects  the  nation  much 
less  than  &e  Emperor.  The  Allies  have  pro- 
claimed peace  to  France,  and  war  against  Napo- 
leon alone.  Peace  can  consequently  be  imme- 
diately secured  for  France,  if  the  Emperor  will 
once  more  sacrifice  himself  to  save  his  country.*' 

This  appeal  to  the  Emperor's  devotion  to  France 
was  deciding  the  question .  The  Emperor  received 
the  deputation  graciously,  and  promised  an  im- 
mediate reply.  As  they  withdrew,  he  said  to  his 
friends : 

**  I  can  do  nothing  alone.  I  had  called  the 
Assembly  together  hoping  that  it  would  impart 
strength  to  my  measures.  But  its  disunion  de- 
prives me  of  the  scanty  resources  at  my  command. 
The  nation  is  informed  that  I  am  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  peace.  The  time  is  too  short  to  enable  me 
to  enlighten  its  judgment.  I  am  required  to  sac- 
rifice myself.  I  am  willing  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
come  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  do- 
mestic feuds.'* 

Then,  requesting  Lucien  to  take  the  pen,  he 
paced  the  floor,  and  slowly  dicCited  the  following 
act  of  abdication : 

"Frenchmen!  In  commencing  the  war  for 
the  upholding  of  national  independence,  I  relied 
on  the  union  of  all  efibrts  and  all  wills,  and  upon 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  national  authorities. 
I  had  every  reason  to  expect  success ;  and  I 
braved  the  declamations  of  the  Allies  against  my 
person.  Circumstances  appear  to  me  changed. 
I  offer  myself  in  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  May  they  prove  sincere  in 
their  declamations,  and  hate  only  my  person  ! 

"  My  political  life  is  ended ;  and  I  proclaim  my 
son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  Emperor  of 
the  French.  The  present  ministers  will  provi- 
sionally form  the  Council  of  Government.  The 
interest  I  feel  in  my  son  prompts  me  to  request 
the  Chambers  to  organize,  without  delay,  the 


regency  by  a  law.  Let  all  unite  for. the  public 
safety,  and  to  remain  an  independent  nation. 

"  At  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  Jane  S2,  1816. 
"  Napolkon." 

The  aged  and  noble  Camot,  as  he  heard  this 
abdication  read,  which  surrendered  France  to  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies,  overwhelmed  with  anguish, 
buried  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Napoleon  was  deeply  affected. 
He  immediately  went  to  the  grief>stiick«i  stales- 
man,  soothingly  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  said,  *'  My  friend,  I  have  not  known  you 
till  too  late  !"* 

The  reading  of  this  dignified  act  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Regnault,  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  theme,  ascended  the  tribune  and 
drew  a  picture  so  affecting  and  pathetic  of  the 
benefits  Napoleon  had  already  conferred  upon 
France,  and  of  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  act 
which  he  had  now  performed,  in  sacrificing  him- 
self, without  condition  and  without  reserve,  to  the 
happiness  of  his  country,  to  wander  an  exile  he 
knew  not  where,  and  to  suffer  he  knew  not  what, 
that  the  whole  assembly  was  plunged  into  tears, 
and  even  his  most  obdurate  enemies  were  melt- 
ed. There  was  after  this  glowing  speech  a  mo- 
ment of  profound  silence,  interrupted  only  ky  the 
inarticulate  murmurs  of  ^notion.  The  Chamber 
then,  with  entire  unanimity,  decreed  a  solemn 
deputation  to  wait  upon  Napoleon,  and  express, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  "  the  respect  and  grat- 
itude with  ^hich  it  accepted  the  noUe  sacrifice 
he  had  made  to  the  independence  and  happiness 
of  the  French  people."  In  this  act  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  also  united. 

It  was  now  night.  The  unthroned  Emperor 
had  retired  alone  to  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet. 
It  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  wax  candles.  Na- 
poleon received  the  delegation  with  great  courte- 
sy, and  listened,  with  melancholy  resignation,  to 
their  congratulations.  With  slow  and  serious 
accent  he  thus  responded : 

"  I  thank  you  for  die  sentiments  you  express 
toward  me.  I  hope  that  my  abdication  may  prove 
for  the  happiness  of  France ;  but  I  do  not  expect 
it.  It  leaves  the  State  without  a  head,  and  with- 
out political  existence.  The  time  wasted  in  over- 
turning the  monarchy  might  have  been  employed 
in  placing  France  in  a  condition  to  crush  the  en- 
emy. I  recommend  to  the  Chambers  speedily  to 
reinforce  the  armies.  Whoever  wishes  for  peace 
should  make  preparation  for  war.  Do  not  leave 
this  great  nation  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners.  Be- 
ware of  being  deceived  in  your  hopes.    There  lies 


♦  **  1  had  the  grief,"  said  the  Duke  of  Gaete, "  of  being 
present  at  the  second  abdication  of  Nappleon.  He  dictated 
it  in  the  midst  of  hia  council,  with  the  same  oompoenre 
with  which  we  bad  heard  him,  a  hundred  times,  dictate 
hia  orders  when  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  power.  Only 
he  was  more  carefbl  in  the  choice  of  his  phrases  and 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentences.  He  read  the  docu- 
ment orer  several  times,  each  time  making  some  slight 
corrections.  When  he  was  satisfied  with  it  he  sent  it  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  then  retired  to  his  cabinet. 
Count  Mollien  and  I  saw  him  again  in  the  evening.  We 
(bund  him  as  calm  as  we  had  seen  him  in  the  momiof . 
His  last  adieus  were  affectionate  and  touching." 
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the  €anger.  In^haterer  tHaation  I  may  be 
placed,  I  shall  always  be  satisfied  if  France  is 
happy.  I  recommend  my  son.  to  France.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  forget  that  I  have  abdicated  for 
him.  I  have  also  made  this  great  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  nation.  It  is  only  with  my  dy- 
nasty that  France  can  hope  to  be  free,  hiippy, 
and  independent." 

The  morning  of  the  23d  dawned  upon  Paris. 
The  allied  armies  were  on  the  march.  France 
was  without  a  chief,  without  a  government.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  filled  with  a  throng  of 
inexperienced  and  garrulous  men,  and  a  scene 
of  confiision  ensued  which  beggars  description. 
Every  thing  was  proposed  and  nothing  done. 
Napoleon  was  a  peaceful  citizen  at  the  Elysee. 
He  felt  that  he  was  swept  along  on  billows  of 
destiny  which  he  could  neither  guide  nor  control. 
The  Bourbonists,  the  Orleanists,  the  Republic- 
ans, and  the  advocates  of  Napoleon  II.,  were 
plunged  into  inextricable  turmoil  and  confusion. 
This  was  just  what  the  Bourbonists,  headed  by 
Fouche,  desired.  Could  this  confusion  but  be 
perpetuated  for  a  few  days,  the  Allies  would  set- 
tle the  question  with  their  bayonets.  **  By  such 
proceedings,"  said  the  Emperor  sadly,  '<  the  Dep- 
uties will  soon  bring  back  the  Bourbons.  These 
men  will  yet  shed  tears  of  blood.  They  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  place  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans on  the  throne ;  but  the  English  will  not 
permit  it." 

To  meet  immediate  emergencies  a  provisional 
government  was  established,  with  Fouche  at  its 
head.  This  wily  traitor,  already  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  manceu- 
vring,  with  consummate  skill,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  At  the  same  time  commission- 
ers were  dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allies,  to  propitiate  their  vengeance  by  the  assur- 


ance that  Napoleon  had  abdicated.  Fouche  had 
now  obtained,  through  his  bribed  accomplices,  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  inexperienced  and 
perplexed  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  encountered,  however,  one  great  embarrass- 
ment. The  Emperor  was  at  the  Elysee.  He 
was  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  streets  of  the 
metropolis  continued  to  resound  with  the  cry 
'*  Vive  VEmpereurP*  Immense  crowds  still 
thronged  the  environs  of  the  palace,  demanding 
the  Emperor  to  recall  his  abdication,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  to  repel  the 
Allies. 

Two  regiments  of  volunteers,  from  the  fau- 
bourg Saint  Antoine,  accompanied  by  a  countless 
multitude,  marched  to  the  gates  of  the  Elysee. 
A  deputation  waited  upon  the  Emperor,  stating 
that  the  traitorous  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
about  to  sell  France  again  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
entreating  him  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  as  on  the  18th  Brumiaire. 

The  Emperor  replied,  **  You  recall  to  my  re- 
membrance the  18th  Brumiaire,  but  you  forget 
that  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same.  On 
the  1 8th  Brumiaire  the  nation  was  unanimous  in 
desiring  a  change.  A  feeble  effort  only  was 
necessary  to  effect  what  they  so  much  desired. 
Now  it  would  require  floods  of  French  blood ; 
and  never  shall  a  single  drop  be  shed  by  me  in 
the  defense  of  a  cause  purely  personal." 

Count  Montholon,  who  was  at  this  time  pres- 
ent with  the  Emperor,  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  regret  that  Napoleon  should  thus 
refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the  proffered  arms  of 
the  people  to  save  France  from  the  enemy.  The 
Emperor  listened  attentively  to  his  representa- 
tions, and  then  firmly  replied : 

*'  Putting  the  brute  force  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  action  would  doubtless  save  Paris, 


and  insure  me  the  crown,  without  incurring  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  But  it  would  likewise  be 
risking  thousands  of  French  lives  j  for  what 
power  could  control  so  many  various  passions, 
80  much  hatred,  and  such  vehgeance  1  No  ! 
there  is  one  thing  I  can  not  forget.  I  have  been 
•scorted  from  Cannes  to  Paris  in  the  midst  of 
the  bloody  cries,  *  Down  with  the  priests  !  Down 
with  the  nobles!'  No!  I  like  the  regrets  of 
France  better  than  her  crown." 

Fouche  and  his  accomplices  imthe  Chamber  of 
Deputies  trembled  in  view  of  the  Emperor's  vast 
popularity,  and  were  very  apprehensive  that  he 
might  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
frustrate  all  their  plans.  Rumors  of  assassination 
alarmed  his  friends.  ■  The  crowd  grew  more  and 
more  dense,  enthusiastic,  and  clamorous  around 
the  Elysee^  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  Napo- 
leon, putting  on  a  disguise  of  a  round  hat  and  an 
ordinary  traveling  dress — ^not  to  escape  the  en- 
mity but  the  love  of  the  people — left  the  Elysee, 
and  entering  the  carriage  of  Las  Cases,  retired 
to  Malmaison.  As  the  Emperor  left  the  Elysee, 
he  said  to  Caulaincourt :  *'  Remain  where  you 
are.  Do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  mischief 
Camot  will  second  you.  He  is  an  honest  man. 
For  me  all  is  at  an  end.  Strive  to  serve  France, 
and  you  will  still  be  serving  me.  Courage,  Cau- 
laincourt !  If  you  and  other  honorable  men  de- 
cline to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs,  that  traitor 
Fouche  will  sell  France  to  foreigners.'* 

His  devoted  stepdaughter.  Queen  Hortense, 
had  gone  before  to  the  chateau,  and  aw&ited  his 
arrival.  **  She  restrained  her  own  tears,"  says 
Baron  Fleuiy,  **  reminding  us,  with  the  wisdom 
of  a  philosopher  and  the  sweetness  of  an  angel, 
that  we  ought  to  surmount  our  sorrows  and  re- 
grets, and  submit  with  docility  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence."  The  Emperor  wandered  sadly 
through  the  rooms,  and  traversed  the  beautiful 
walks  endeared  to  him  by  the  love  of  Josephine. 
His  demeanor  was  calm,  and  to  all  peculiarly 
gentle  and  affectionate. 

*'  Every  object  here,"  said  he,  **  revives  some 
touching  memory.    Malmaison  was  my  first  pos- 


session. It  was  purchased  with  money  of  my 
own  earning.  It  was  long  the  abode  of  happi- 
ness. But  she  who  was  its  chief -ornament  is 
now  no  more.  My  misfortunes  caused  her  death. 
Ten  years  ago  I  little  foresaw  that  I  should  one 
day  take  refuge  here  to  avoid  my  persecutors." 

The  Emperor  was  now  making  preparations 
to  leave  France  and  embark  for  America.  The 
provisional  government  bad  assembled  at  Paris- 
about  80,000  men.  With  this  force,  behind  the- 
intrenchments  of  the  metropohs,  they  hoped  to 
compel  the  Allies  to  pay  some  little  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  France.  Napoleon,  as  usual,  entirely 
devoted  to  his  country  and  forgetful  of  himself, 
issued  a  farewell  proclamation  to  the  soldiers, 
urging  them  to  be  faithful  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  to  maintain  thfe  honor  of  the  nation. 
No  one  will  withhold  his  tribute  of  respect  firom 
the  following  noble  words  : 

**  Soldiers  !  While  obeying  the  necessity  which 
removes  me  from  the  brave  French  army,  I  carry 
with  me  the  happy  conviction  that  it  will  justify, 
by  the  eminent  services  which  the  country  ex- 
pects from  it,  the  praises  which  our  enemies 
themselves  can  not  withhold. 

"  Soldiers !  Though  absent  I  shall  follow  your 
steps.  I  know  all  the  corps,  and  not  one  of  them 
will  ever  gain  a  signal  advanta^  over  the  eflbmy. 
without  receiving  ample  credit  from  me  for  the 
courage  It  may  have  displayed.  You  and  I  have 
been  calumniated.  Men,  unfit  to  appreciate  your 
labors,  have  seen,  in  the  marks  of  attachment 
which  you  have  given  me,  a  zeal  of  which  I  was 
the  sole  object.  Let  your  future  successes  con- 
vince them  that  in  obeying  me,  it  was  the  coun- 
try above  all  things  which  you  served  ;  and  that, 
if  I  had  any  share  in  your  affection,  I  owe  it  to 
my  ardent  love  of  France,  our  common  mother. 

"  Soldiers  !  A  few  more  efforts  and  the  coa- 
lition will  be  dissolved.  Napoleon  will  recog- 
nize you  by  the  blows  which  you  are  about  to 
strike.  Save  the  honor,  the  independence  of 
France.  Be,  even  to  the  last,  the  same  men  I 
have  known  you  for  twenty  years,  and  you  will 
be  invincible.  Napoleon." 
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The  proTisional  governineiit  immediately  ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries  to  hasten  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Wellington  and  Blucher  and  sue  for 
peace.  The  envoys  were  instructed  that  the 
basis  of  tkeit  negotiations  should  be,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  French  territory,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  recognition  of  Napoleon  II. 
These  instructions,  however,  were  intended  mere- 
ly to  deceive  the  French  people.  As  the  pleni- 
potentiaries departed,  the  government,  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  sent  a  committee  to  inform  the  Emper- 
or of  the  instructions  given  to  the  envoys.  Na- 
poleon replied,  **  The  Allies  are  too  deeply  inter- 
ested in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you,  to 
nominate  my  son.  He  will  yet  reign  over  France. 
But  his  time  has  not  arrived.**  This  prediction, 
in  its  spirit,  has  been  fulfilled.  The  heir  of  Na- 
poleon now  reigns  over  France. 

Fouche  was  at  that  time  the  agent  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the 
restoration,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  very 
day  on  which  these  negotiators  were  appointed, 
Fouche  coomiissioned  M.  de  Vitroiles  to  invite 
Louis  to  hasten  his  return  to  France.  Our  read- 
ers will  remember  the  treasonable  efforts  of  this 
royalist  when  Napoleon  was  struggling  with  the 
Allies  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

*'  ¥«u  see,"  said  Fouch^  to  Vitroiles,"  the  ex- 
treme embarrassment  of  my  position.  For  the 
last  three  months  I  have  risked  my  head  every 
day  for  the  cause  of  peace,  of  France,  and  of 
Louis.  *-  The  Chamber  has  proclaimed  Napoleon 
II.  This  is  a  necessary  preliminary  step  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This 
name  quiets  simple  men,  who  imagine,  like  my 
colleague  Garnot,  that  the  safety  of  France  and 
of  liberty  exists  in  this  chimera  of  a  republican 
empire,  under  a  child  who  is  the  prisoner  of  Eu- 
rope. They  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this 
delusion  for  a  few  days.  It  wiH  last  long  enough 
to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor.  We  can 
then  easily  lay  aside  Napoleon  II.  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans." 

Benjamin  Constant  was  one  of  the  envoys 
who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  deluded 
by  Fouche.  Before  he  departed  fbr  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Allies,  he  went  to  Malmaison 
to  take  a  sorrowful  leave  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  Constant  inquired, 
"  Where  does  your  Majesty  intend  to  seek  an 
asylum?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  decided,"  the  Emperor  re- 
plied, in  a  tone  of  great  indifference.  "  Flight 
I  disdain.  Why  should  I  not  remain  herel 
What  can  the  Allies  do  to  a  disarmed  man  1  I 
may  continue  to  live  in  this  retreat  with  a  few 
friends,  who  will  remain  attached,  not  to  my 
power,  but  to  my  person.  If- they  do  not  choose 
to  leave  me  here,  where  would  they  wish  me  to 
gol  To  England!  But  there  my  residence 
would  be  disquieting.  No  one  would  believe 
that  I  could  be  tranquil  there.  I  should  compro- 
mise all  my  friends.  Every  mist  would  be  sus- 
pected of  bringing  me  to  the  coast  of  France. 
By  dint  of  saying,  <  There,  he  is  come  at  last  !* 
I  should  at  length  be  tempted  to  come  in  earnest. 


America  would  be  a  more  suitable  retreat.  I 
could  live  there  with  dignity. 

**  But,  after  all,  what  have  I  to  apprehend  in 
staying  where  I  ami  What  sovereign  could 
persecute  me  without  dishonoring  himself  To 
one,  I  have  returned  the  half  of  his  conquered 
states.  How  many  times  has  the  other  pressed 
my  hand,  felicitating  himself  on  being  the  friend 
of  a  great  man !  I  shall  see,  however.  I  do 
not  wish  to  struggle  against  open  force.  I  ar- 
rived at  Paris  to  combine  our  last  resources.  I 
have  been  abandoned  with  the  s^me  facility  with 
which  I  was  received.  Well,  let  them  ef&ce,  if 
possible,  the  double  stain  of  weakness  and  frivol- 
ity. They  should  at  least  cover  it  with  some 
B^niggle,  some  gloiy.  Let  them  do  for  their 
country  what  they  will  no  longer  do  for  me.  But 
I  do  not  hope  it.  To-day,  they  give  me  up  to 
save  France ;  to-morrow,  they  will  give  France 
up  to  save  themselves." 

In  conversation  with  Hortense,  he  said :  "  Give 
myself  up  to  Austria  1  Never !  She  has  seized 
upon  my  wife  and  my  son.  Give  myself  to  Rus- 
sia! That  would  be  to  a  single  man.  But  to 
give  myself  up  to  England ;  that  would,  be  to 
throw  myself  upon  a  people.** 

One  of  his  visitors  congratulated  the  Emperor 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  were  instrpcted  to  urge 
upon  the  Allies  the  claims  of  his  son.  But  Na^ 
poleon  was  not  thus  deceived.  *<  The  Allies,", 
he  replied,  **  are  too  much  interested  in  imposing 
the  Bourbons  upon  you  to  give  my  son  the 
crown.  Most  of  the  plenipotentiaries  are  my 
enemies.  The  foes  of  the  father  can  not  be  the 
friends  of  the  son.  Moreover,  the  Chambers 
obey  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  If  they  had  given 
to  me  what  they  have  lavished  upon  him,  I 
should  have  saved  France.  My  presence  alone, 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  would  have  done  more 
than  all  your  negotiations." 

In  confidential  intercourse  with  his  friends,  he 
discussed  the  question  of  his  retreat.  He  spoke 
of  England,  having  great  confidence  in  receiving 
respectful  treatment  from  the  British  people.  His 
friends,  however,  assured  him  that  he  could  not 
safely  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the  British 
government.  He  then  seemed  inclined  to  go  to 
the  United  States.  Several  American  gentle- 
men in  Paris  sent  him  the  assurance  that  he 
would  l>e  cordially  received  by  the  government 
in  Washington,  and  by  the  whole  American  peo» 
pie.  At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
pressed  his  departure  from  France,  as  essential 
to  sucpessfiil  negotiations  with  the  Allies.  The 
Emperor  to  these  applications  replied, 

*'  That  he  was  ready  to  embark,  with  his  house- 
hold, for  the  United  States,  if  furnished  with  two 
frigates."  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  in- 
stantly ordered  the  frigates  to  be  equipped ;  and 
as  the  coast  of  France  were  thronged  with  hos- 
tile British  cruisers,  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  a  *'  safe-conduct."  In  the  mean 
time  the  provisional  government,  trembling  lest 
the  people  should  yet  reclaim  their  beloved  Em- 
peror, sent  General  Becker  to  Malmaison,  with 
a  strong  military  force,  professedly  as  a  guard  of 


lie 


honori  but  in  reality  to  hold  Napoleon  as  a  pris- 
oner. 

Napoleon  iullj  understood  the  meaning  of  this, 
but  pretending  to  be  blind  to  the  truth,  received 
his  guard  as  friends.  This  movement  caused 
great  consternation  at  Malmaison.  All  were  ap- 
prehensive that  Napoleon  might  be  arrested,  ex- 
posed to  captivity,  insult,  and  death.  Hortense 
wept  bitterly.  General  Gourgaud,  with  enthu- 
siasm roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  vowed  **  to 
immolate  the  first  man  who  should  dare  to  lay  a 
hand  upon  his  master." 

General  Becker  v?as  the  brother-in-law  of  Gen- 
eral Dessaix,  who  fell  at  Marengo.  He  revered 
and  loved  Napoleon.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
presented  himself  to  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  hom- 
age before  the  majesty  of  that  moral  power  which 
was  still  undimmed.  He  assured  the  Emperor 
^*  that  he  held  himself  and  his  troops  in  entire  sub- 
jection to  the  commands  of  Napoleon."  The 
Emperor  kindly  took  his  arm,  and  walked,  in  long 
conversation,  in  the  embowered  paths  of  the  cha- 
teau. 

.  He  had  now  become  impatient  for  his  depart- 
ure. He  sent  to  the  government  to  hasten  the 
preparation  of  the  two  frigates.  Fouche  replied 
**  that  they  were  ready,  but  that  the  safe-conducts 
had  not  arriv;ed."  "  I  can  not,"  said  he,  **  dis- 
honor my  memory  by  an  act  of  imprudence  which 
would  be  called  treachery  should  the  frigates  be 
taken  with  Napoleon  on  board  when  leaving  port." 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  refused  to  grant  any 
safe-conduct.  And  the  English  government  mul- 
tiplied their  cruisers  along  the  coast  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  their  victim.  On  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  Fouche  and  his  colleagues,  trembUng 
lest  Napoleon  should  be  driven  by  desperation  to 
place  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  people,  sent 
him  word  that  the  frigates  were  ready,  and  begged 
him  to  embark  without  waiting  for  a  safe-con- 
duct. An  hour  later,  finding  that  the  Allies  were 
near  ACalmaison,  and  that  the  coast  was  effect- 
ually guarded,  they  revoked  this  order,  and  send- 
ing additional  troops  and  gendannes,  ordered  Gen- 
end  Becker  to  escort  Napoleon  to  Rochefort, 
where  he  was  to  remain  until  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  embark. 

The  region  through  which  the  Emperor  was  to 
pass  was  thronged  with  his  most  devoted  firiends. 
He  had,  however,  no  wish  to  rouse  them  to  an 
unavailing  struggle.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment were  apprehensive  that  his  presence  might 
excite  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  allay.  It  was  therefore  mutually  decided  that 
Napoleon  should  travel  in  disguise.  General 
Becker  received  a  passport  in  which  the.£!n- 
peror  was  designated  as  his  secretary.  As  the 
General  presented  the  passport  to  the  Emperor, 
Napdeon  pleasantly  said,  **  Behold  me,  then,  your 
secretary."  "  Yes,  Sire,"  the  noble  Becker  re- 
plied, in  tones  tremulous  with  grief  and  affection, 
**  but  to  me  you  are  ever  my  sovereign." 

The  French  army,  composed  of  the  remnant  of 
Waterloo  and  the  corps  of  Grouchy,  sullenly  re- 
treating before  Wellington  and  Blucber,  were 
baldly  a  day's  march  firom  Malmaison.    Several 


of  the  o&cen  were  very  anxious  that  Napoleon 
should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  these  squad- 
rons, and  beat  back  the  foe.  General  Excel- 
mans  sent  Colonel  Sender  to  Mahnaison  to  urge 
the  Emperor  to  this  desperate  enterprise.  The 
Colonel  was  commissioned  to  say,  in  behalf  of 
those  who  sent  him : 

**  The  army  of  the  North  is  unbroken,  and  fiill 
of  enthusiasm  for  its  £nq[)eror.  It  is  easy  to 
rally  around  this  nudeus  every  •thing  that  re- 
mains of  patriotism  and  of  military  spirit  in 
France.  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of  with 
such  troops  and  with  such  a  chief" 

Napoleon  for  a  moment  paced  the  floor  of  his 
library,  absorbed  in  silent  and  pn>found  thought. 
He  then  said  calmly,  but  firmly : 

** Thank  your  General  for  me;  but  tell  him 
that  I  can  not  accept  his  proposition.  To  give 
hope  of  success  I  should  require  the  united  sup- 
port of  France.  But  eveiy  thing  is  unsettled, 
and  nobody  cares  any  thing  about  the  matter. 
What  could  I  do  alone,  wiUi  a  handful  of  sol- 
diers, against  all  Europe  1" 

The  AUies  were  now  at  Compiegne,  within  two 
days*  march  of  Paris.  Portions  of  the  hostile 
troops  had  advanced  even  to  Cenlis.  Napoleon, 
in  the  garden  of  Malmaison,  heard  rumbling  in 
the  distance  the  deep  thunder  of  their  cannoBade. 
The  sound  of  hostile  artillery  enkindled  in  his 
soul  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  summoned  Gen- 
eral Becker  into  his  cabinet,  and  exclaimed,  in 
accents  of  deepest  emotion :     . 

**  The  enemy  is  at  Compiegne,  at  Cenlis !  To- 
morrow he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  Paiis !  I  can 
not  understand  the  blindness  of  the  government. 
He  must  be  dther  an  imbecile  or  a  traitor  who 
doubts  for  a  moment  the  felse  faith  of  the  Allies. 
Those  persons  know  nothing  of  their  business. 
Eveiy  thing  is  lost !  I  will  apply  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  under  the  provisional  goveai- 
ment.  Let  them  appoint  me  general  in  their 
employ,  and  I  will  take  the  command ;  commu- 
nicate my  offer  to  the  government.  Explain  to 
them  that  I  have  no  intention  to  repossess  my- 
self of  power.  I  only  wish  to  fight  the  enemy, 
and  to  force  him,  by  a  victory,  to  grant  better 
conditions.  When  this  result  is  obtained,  I 
pledge  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will  quietly  re- 
tire from  France." 

General  Becker  presented  the  message  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  Tuileries.  Camot,  a  sincere  pa- 
triot, welcomed  the  generous  proposal.  The  wily 
Fouche,  whose  treachery  was  now  nearly  con- 
summated, argued  that  Napoleon  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  war ;  that  his  presence  at  the  head 
of  the  army  would  be  a  defiance  to  the  Allies, 
and  would  provoke  them  to  more  severe  meas- 
ures ;  and  that  if  Napoleon  were  successful,  that 
success  would  certainly  place  him  again  upon  the 
throne. 

Napoleon's  energy  was,  however,  thoroughly 
aroused.  He  hoped  that  the  government,  in  this 
hour  of  national  humiliation,  would  accept  his 
services,  and  allow  him  to  drive  the  invaders 
from  France.  Blucher  and  Wellington,  fearing 
no  enemy,  were  marching  carelessly  with  their 


foicet  scattered.  .  NapoleoD  felt  sure  that,  with 
the  enthusiasm  his  presence  would  inspire,  he 
could  crush  both  armies,  and  thus  efiace  the  stain 
of  Waterloo.  He  had  dressed  himself  for  the 
campaign.  Hir  chargers,  saddled  and  bridled, 
weoe  champing  the  bit  at  the  gates.  His  aids 
were  assembled.  He  had  imprinted  bis  parting 
paternal  kiss  upon  the  tearful  cheek  of  Hoxtense. 
Becker,  on  returning,  presented  the  reply  of  the 
government,  courteously  but  decidedly  declining 
to  accept  the  £mperor^8  efier.  Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  answer  without  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion,  and  then  said,  calmly : 

"  Very  well.  They  will  repent  it  Give  the 
necessary  orders  for  my  departure  for  the  coast. 
When  all  is  ready  let  me  know.** 

He  afterward. said,  in  confiding  friendship,  to 
M.  Bassano,  **  These  people  are  blinded  by  their 
avidity  for  power.  They  feel  that  were  I  re- 
placed, they  would  no  longer  be  any  thing  more 
than  my  shadow.  They  thus  sacrifice  me  and 
the  country  to  their  own  vanity.  My  presence 
would  electrify  the  troops,  and  astound  the  foreign 
powers  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  They  will  be 
aware  that  I  return  to  the  field  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  To  get  rid  of  me  they  will  grant  all  you 
may  require.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  left  to 
gnaw  my  sword  here,  the  Allies  will  deride  you, 
and  you  will  be  forced  to  receive  Louis  XYHI. 
cap  in  hand.** 

Then^ — as  if  convinced  and  roused  to  action  by 
this  train  of  thought — ^he  exclaimed,  **  I  can  do 
nothing  better  for  all  of  you — for  my  son  and  for 
myself— than  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  my  soldiers. 
If  your  five  emperors'* — alluding  to  the  commit- 
tee of  government — "will  not  have  me  save 
France,  I  must  dispense  with  their  consent.  I 
have  but  to  show  myself,  and  Paris  and  the  army 
will  receive  me  a  second  time  as  their  deliverer.** 

**  I  do>not  doubt  it.  Sire  !**  M.  Bassano  replied ; 
**  but  the  Chamber  will  declare  against  you.  Per- 
haps it  will  even  venture  to  pronounce  you  out- 
lawed. And  should  fortune  prove  unfavorable^ 
should  the  army,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valor,  be  overpowered  by  numbers — what  will 
become  of  France  and  of  your  Majesty  1  The 
enemy  will  abuse  his  victory ;  and  your  Majesty 
may  have  occasion  to  reproach  yourself  with  be- 
ing the  cause  of  your  country's  eternal  ruin.** 

The  Emperor  remained  thoughtful  a  few  mo- 
ments, without  uttering  a  word.  His  whole  soul 
was  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  immense  in- 
terests to  be  periled.  He  then  exclaimed :  "You 
are  right.  I  must  not  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  issues  so  momentous.  I  ought  to 
wait  till  recalled  By  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
soldiery,  and  the  Chambers.** 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Baron  Fleury,  with  the  information  that 
the  allied  troops  were  rapidly  approaching  Paris, 
and  that  the  Emperor  was  in  great  personal  dan- 
ger. 

"  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  them  to-morrow,**  the 
Emperor  replied;  **I  shall  depart  to-night.  I 
am  weary  of  myself,  of  Paris,  and  of  France. 
Make  your  preparations  to  leave  immediately.*' 


*''  Sire  !**  Baron  Fleury,  with  hesitancy  replied, 
**  when  I  promised  yesterday  to  attend  your  Ma- 
jesty, I  only  consulted  my  personal  attachment. 
When  I  mentioned  my  resolution  to  n^  moth^ 
she  implored  me,  by  her  gray  hairs,  not  to  deseit 
her.  She  is  seventy-four  years  old  and  blind. 
My  brothers  are  all  dea4  I  alone  remain  to  pro- 
tect her.    I  liad  not  the  heart  to  refuse.** 

"  You  have  done  well,**  said  Napoleon  prompt- 
ly. ^*  You  owe  yourself  to  your  mother.  lU- 
main  with  her.  Should  you  at  some  future  pe* 
riod  be  master  of  your  own  actions,  rejoin  me. 
You  will  be  well  received.** 

'*  But  whither,"  said  the  Baron  despondingly, 
**  will  your  Majesty  go  1** 

"  The  path,  in  truth,**  the  Emperor  replied,  '*is 
difficult ;  but  fortune  and  a  fair  wind  may  fovor 
me.  I  will  repair  to  the  United  States.  They 
will  give  me  land,  ox  I  will  purchase  some,  and 
we  will  cultivate  it.** 

*'  But  will  the  English,**  said  Fleury,  <' allow 
you  to  cultivate  your  fields  in  peace  ?  You  ha^s 
made  England  tremble.  As  long  as  you  are  alive, 
or  at  least  at  liberty,  she  will  dread  your  genius. 
The  Americans  love  and  admire  you.  You  have 
great  influence  over  them.  You  might  perhaps 
excite  them  to  enterprises  fatal  to  England.** 

**What  enterprises  1**  the  Emperor  replied. 
^*The  English  well  know  that  the  Americans 
would  lose  their  lives,  to  a  man,  in  defense  of 
their  native  soil.  But  they  are  not  fond  of  cany- 
ing  on  foreign  warfare.  They  are  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  a  pitch  to  give  the  English  any  serious 
uneasiness.  .  At  some  future  day  perhaps  they 
will  be  the  avengers  of  the  seas.  But  that  pe- 
riod, which  I  might  have  had  it  in  my  power  to 
accelerate,  is  new  at  a  distance.  The  Americans 
advance  to  greatness  slowly.** 

**  Admitting,**  Fleury  continued,  **that  they 
can  give  England  no  serious  uneasiness  at  this 
moment,  your  presence  in  the  United  States  wiU 
at  least  furnish  England  with  an  occasion  to  stir 
up  Europe  against  them.  The  combined  powers 
will  consider  their  woHl  imperfect  till  you  are  in 
their  possession.  They  will  compel  the  Ameri- 
cans either  to  deliver  you  up,  or  to  expel  you 
from  their  territory.**" 

'<Well,  then,**  Napoleon  continued,  <*I  will 
go  to  Mexico,  to  Caraccas,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to 
California.  I  shall  go,  in  short,  firom  shore  to 
shore,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  until  I  find  an  asylum 
against  the  resentment  and  the  persecution  of 
men.** 

**fiut  can  you  reasonably  hope,**  Fleury  re- 
plied, '*  continually  to  escape  the  snares  and  fleets 
oftheEngKsht** 

"  If  I  can  not  escape,**  the  Emperor  rejoined, 
"they .will  take  me.  The  English  gacemmetU 
has  no  magnanimity;  the  nation^  however,  is 
great,  noble,  generous.  It  will  treat  me  as  I 
ought  to  be  treated.  But  after  all,  what  can  I 
dot  Would  you  have  me  allow  myself  to  be 
taken,  like  a  child,  by  Wellington,  to  adorn  his 
triumph  in  London !  I  have  only  one  course  to 
adopt,  that  of  retiring  from  the  scenej  Destiny 
will  do  the  rest.    Certainly  I  could  die.    I  could 


1 


say,  like  Hannibal,  '  Let  me  deliver  them  from 
the  terror  with  which  I  inspire  them.'  But  suicide 
must  be  left  to  weak  heads  and  souls  badly  tem- 
pered. As  for  mCf  whatever  may  be  my  destiny ^ 
I  shall  juver  hasten  my  natural  end  by  a  single 
moment.** 

The  savage  Blucher,  plundering  and  destroy- 
ing wherever  he  appeared,  declared,  with  mani- 
fold oaths,  that  could  he  capture  Napoleon,  he 
would  hang  him  on  a  gallows  in  presence  of  both 
armies.  Wellington  was  ashamed  of  the  con- 
duct and  threats  of  his  barbarian  ally.  General 
Becker  made  defensive  arrangements  upon  the 
roads  leading  to  Malmaison,  to  secure  the  Em- 
peror from  surprise.  A  little  after  midnight  some 
friends  came  from  Paris,  with  information  that 
the  Allies  had  refused  the  safe-conduct  which  had 
been  solicited,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape  captivity  by  flight. 

But  where  could  he  find  an  asylum  1  Europe 
in  arms  against  a  single  man  could  afford  him 
no  retreat.  England  had  entire  command  of  the 
sea,  and  consequently  escape  to  lands  beyond  the 
ocean  seemed  impossible.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  Fouche  contrived  all  these  embarrass- 
ments that  he  might  deliver  Napoleon  up,  a  cap- 
tive and  a  sacrifice,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Allies. 
Whatever  the  motive  might  have  been,  the  facts 
remain  undisputed.  Napoleon  could  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  by  sea.  He 
could  not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of  the  exasperated 
Allies  on  the  land.  He  was  helpless.  All  this 
he  understood  perfectly.  A  kind  Providence 
Hiight  open  some  unexpected  door  for  hia  escape ; 
but  there  was  no  visible  refuge. 

In  answer  to  the  application  of  the  provisional 
government  for  passports  for  the  Emperor,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  accustomed  curt- 


ness,  replied,  that  **  he  had  no  authority  frOm  his 
government  to  ^ve  any  reply  whatsoever  to  the 
demand  for  a  passport  and  safe  conduct  for  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte."  ^ — 

The  Emperor  received  this  message-  without 
any  apparent  emption,  and  without  any  remark. 

The  morning  of  the  29th  of  June  dawned  cloud- 
less, and  radiant  with  all  the  loveliness  of  the 
early  summer.  *The  gardens,  the  park,  the  em- 
bowered walks  of  the  enchanting  chateau  of  Mal- 
maison were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty. The  Emperor  sat  in  his  library,  quite  ex- 
hausted with  care  and  grief.  Hortense,  emula- 
ting the  aflfection  and  devotion  of  her  noble  moth- 
er, with  pallid  cheeks  and  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping,  did  every  thing  which  a  daughter's  love 
could  do  to  minister  to  the  solace  of  her  afflicted 
father.  A  few  faithful  followers,  with  grief* 
stricken  countenances,  were  also  at  Malmaison, 
determined  to  share  all  the  perils  and  sufierings 
of  that  friend  whom  they  loved  with  deathless 
fervor.  The  Emperor,  whose  countenance  now 
betrayed  the  anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  was 
writing  at  a  table  with  great  earnestness  and  ra- 
pidity. Caulaincourt  was  announced.  \.s  this 
faithful  friend,  endeared  to  the  Emperor  by  a 
thousand  grateful  reminiscences,  entered  the  room, 
Napoleon  raised  his  head,  laid  aside  his  pen,  and 
said,  with  a  faint  smile, 

**  Well,  Caulaincourt,  this  is  truly  draining  the 
cup  of  misfortune  to  the  dregs.  I  wished  to  de- 
fer my  departure  only  for  the  sake  of  fighting  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  I  desired  only  to  contrib- 
ute my  aid  in  repelling  the  enemy.  I  have  had 
enough  of  sovereignty.  I  want  iio  more  of  it — no 
more  of  it.  I  am  no  longer  a  sovereign,  but  I 
am  still  a  soldier.  When  I  heard  the  cannon 
roar,  when  I  reflected  that  my  troops  were  with- 
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oat  a  leader,  that  they  were  to  endure  the  humil- 
iation of  defeat  without  having  fought,  my  blood 
boiled  with  indignation.  All  I  wished  for  myself 
was  a  glorious  death  amidst  my  brave  troops. 
But  my  co-operation  would  have  defeated  the 
schemes  of  traitors.  France  has  been  sold.  She 
has  been  surrender^  up,  without  a  blow  being 
struck  in  her  defense.  Thirty-two  millions  of 
men  have  been  made  to  bow  their  heads  to  an 
arrogant  conqueror,  without  disputing  the  victory. 
Such  a  spectacle  as  France  now  presents  has  not 
been  found  ill  the  history  of  any  other  nation." 

As  the  Emperor  uttered  these  words  he  rose, 
and,  in  his  excitement,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  deep  emotion  which  agitated  him 
was  betrayed  by  his  rapid  utterance  and  animated 
gestures.    After  a  moment^s  pause,  he  continued, 

**  Honor,  national  dignity,  all,  all,  now  is  lost ! 
That  miserable  Fouche  imagines  that  I  would  as- 
sume the  sovereignty  in  the  degradation  to  which 
it  now  is  reduced.  Never !  never  !  The  place 
assigned  to  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  tenable. 
I  am  disgusted  alike  with  men  and  things.  I 
am  utterly  indifferent  about  my  future  fate,  and 
I  endure  life  without  attaching  myself  to  it  by 
any  alluring  chimeras.  I  carry  with  me  from 
France  recollections  which  will  constitute  at  once 
the  charm  and  the  torment  of  the  remainder  of 
my  days.  A  bitter  and  incurable  regret  must 
ever  be  connected  with  this  last  phasis  of  my 
singular  career.  Alas !  what  will  become  of  the 
army,  my  brave,  my  unparalleled  army !  The  re- 
action will  be  terrible.  The  army  will  be  doomed 
to  expiate  its  fidelity  to  my  cause,  its  heroic  re- 
sistance at  Waterloo.  Waterloo  !  what  horrible 
recollections  are  connected  with  that  name !  Oh ! 
if  you  Sad  seen  that  handful  of  heroes,  closely 
pressed  one  upon  another,  resisting  immense 
masses  of  the  enemy,  not  to  defend  their  lives, 
but  to  meet  death  on  the  field  of  battle  where 
they  could  not  conquer!  The  English  stood 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  this  desperate  heroism. 
Weary  of  the  carnage,  they  implored  the  martyrs 
to  surrender.  This  merciful  summons  was  an- 
swered by  the  sublime  cry,  *  The  Guard  dies ;  it 
never  surrenders  /'  The  Imperial  Guard  has  im- 
mortalized the  French  people  and  the  Empire." 

He  paused,  overcome  by  emotion,  as  his  mind 
retraced  these  memorable  scenes.  Soon  raising 
his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  sadly  yet  affectionately 
upon  Caulaincourt,  he  added,  in  tones  of  peculiar 
tenderness, 

"  And  you,  all  of  you  who  are  here,  will  be 
pursued  and  persecuted.  Comproroised  as  you 
are  for  your  fidelity  to  my  cause,  what  will  be- 
come of  you !  All  is  over,  Caulaincourt.  We 
are  now  about  to  part.  In  a  few  days  I  must 
quit  France  forever.  I  will  fix  my  abode  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  some  little  time, 
the  spot  which  I  shall  inhabit  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  glorious  wrecks  of  the  army. 
All  my  old  companions  in  arms  will  find  an  asy- 
lum with  me.  Who  knows  but  that  I  may  one 
day  or  other  have  a  Hospital  of  Invalids  in  the 
United  States  for  my  veteran  Guards." 

Suddenly  the  galloping  of  horses  was  heard  in 


the  court-yard.  The  Emperor  advanced  to  ths 
window.  The  carriages  had  arrived  for  his  de- 
parture. He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  seemed  for 
a  moment  much  agitated.  He  advanced  toward 
Caulaincourt,  took  his  hand,  gazed  for  a  moment 
silently  and  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tender- 
ness in  his  face,  when  suddenly  the  warm  and 
glowing  heart  of  this  imperial  man  was  over- 
whehned  with  affection  and  grief,  and  his  eyes 
were  flooded  with  tears,  which  he  vainly  struggled 
to  repress.  Unable  to  articulate  a  word,  he  press- 
ed the  hand  of  his  devoted  friend,  and,  in  the  si- 
lent adieu  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  departed. 

**  I  will  not  attempt,"  says  Caulaincourt,  '*  to 
describe  my  feelings  on  taking  my  last  farewell 
of  the  Emperor.  I  felt  that  he  was  about  to  en- 
ter upon  ah  endless  exile.  I  rushed  from  th« 
cabinet,  almost  in  a  delirium  of  despair.  Since 
then  my  prosaic  life  has  been  utterfy  devoid  of 
interest.  I  have  been  insensible  to  persecution, 
and  have  resented  injuries  only  by  cold  contempt. 
There  is  one  regret  which  presses  heavily  upon 
my  heart.  It  is  that  I  can  not  live  long  enough 
to  complete  the  work  of  cdnscience  and  justice 
which  I  am  anxious  to  bequeath  to  France.  By 
employing  the  few  hours  which  I  can  snatch  from 
death  in  portraying  the  hero  whom  faction  hurled 
from  the  throne,  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging  a 
sacred  duty  to  my  country. 

"The  wonderful  character  of  Napoleon  can 
only  be  accurately  portrayed  by  those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  him  in  the  relations 
of  private  life.  They  only  can  paint  the  thou- 
sand traits  which  characterized  his  extraordinary 
mind.  Napoleon  was  more  than  a  hero,  more 
than  an  Emperor.  A  comparison  between  him 
and  any  other  sovereign,  or  any  other  man,  is 
impossible.  His  death  has  left  a  void  in  human 
nature  which  probably  never  will  be  filled  up. 
Future  generations  will  bow  with  respect  to  the 
age  on  which  the  glory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
shed  its  lustre.  For  centuries  to  come  French 
hearts  will  glow  with  pride  at  the  mention  of  his 
exploits.  To  his  name  alone  is  attached  inex- 
haustible admiration,  imperishable  remembrance." 

The  Emperor  embraced  Queen  Hortense,  who 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  then  took  a 
melancholy  farewell  of  the  other  friends  whom 
he  was  never  to  meet  again.  Every  heart  seem- 
ed lacerated  with  almost  unearthly  anguish.  As 
he  passed  along  through  the  serpentine  walk  of 
the  enchanting  park,  embellished  with  all  the  ver- 
dure, the  flowers,  and  the  bird  songs  of  June,  and 
where  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  happi- 
ness with  his  much  loved  Josephine,  he  stopped 
several  times,  and  turned  round  to  fix  his  last 
lingering  looks  upon  the  familiar  and  attractive 
scene«  Little  did  he  then  imagine  that  a  dilapi- 
dated hut,  upon  the  bleak,  storm-swept  rock  of 
St.  Helena,  was  to  be  his  prison  and  his  tomb. 

At  the  gate  of  the  park  he  entered  a  plain  ca- 
leche.  General  Becker,  Count  Bertrand,  and  Sa- 
vary  took  the  three  other  seats.  Several  other 
carriages  followed,  occupied  by  Madame  Bertrand 
and  her  children.  Count  M6ntholon,  wife  and 
child,  Las  Cases  and  his  ton,  and  ■•vera!  devoted 
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officers  who  were  anxious  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  dethroned  Emperor.  These  carriages  were 
to  proceed  to  Rochefoit  by  another  road.  The 
Emperor  and  his  companions  were  habited  in  the 
simple  traveling  dress  of  private  gentlemen.  The 
distance  from  Paris  to  Rochefoit,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Charente,  is  about  three  hundred  miles. 
The  friends  of  Napoleon  were  well  aware  that  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  secure  his  assassination 
on  the  way.  They  were  secretly  well  provided 
with  arms  for  a  desperate  defense.  The  emotions 
excited  in  every  bosom  were  too  strong  for  utter- 
ance. The  attitude  of  the  Emperor  was  calm  and 
dignified.  For  several  hours  there  was  unbroken 
silence  in  the  carriage.  At  ten  o*clock  at  night 
they  arrived  at  Rambouillet,  about  thirty  mUes 


from  Mahnaison.     In  this  antique  castle  the  Em- 
peror passed  the  night. 

At  an  eariy  hour  the  next  morning,  June  30th, 
the  rapid  journey  was  resumed.  After  a  melan- 
choly drive  of  two  or  three  hours,  they  arrived  at 
Chateaudun.  The  mistress  of  the  post-house 
hastened  to  the  carriage  door,  and  anxiously  in- 
quired if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
the  Emperor  had  been  assassinated.  She  had 
hardly  asked  the  question,  ere  she  recognixed  the 
countenance  of  Napoleon.  For  a  moment  she 
seemed  stunned.  Then,  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  retired  weeping  bitteriy.  All 
were  much  moved  at  this  touching  proof  of  affec- 
tion.   Driving  rapidly  all  day  and  night,  and 


meeting  with  tio  occurrence  to  diaturb  the  pro- 
found sadness  of  the  route,  they  arrived  before 
the  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of 
July*  at  Tours. 

Pressing  on  some  fifty  miles  further,  they  ar- 
rived at  mid-day  at  Poitiers.  The  roads  were 
dusty,  and  the  heat,  from  a  blazing  July  sun, 
sultry  and  oppressive.  At  a  little  post-house 
outside  the  town  the  Emperor  remained  a  couple 
of  hours  for  repose.  At  two  o*clock  he  again 
entered  his  carriage,  and  proceeded  onward  to 
Niort,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  glooms  of 
night  were  settling  down  over  the  city.  Here 
the  Emperor  remained  for  a  day.  He  was  rec- 
ognized by  some  persons,  and  the  rumor  of  his 
arrival  spread  rapidly  through  the  city.  Cries  of 
Vive  VEmpereur  !  began  to  resound  through  the 
streets.  An  immense  concourse  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  hotel,  with  enthusiastic  acclamations 
and  with  every  expression  of  respect  and  love. 
During  the  whole  day  his  rooms  were  thronged 
with  officers  of  the  garrison,  public  functionaries, 
and  influential  citizens.  Here  the  Emperor  was 
also  informed  that  all  egress  from  the  roadstead 
of  Rochefoit,  by  the  two  frigates  prepared  for 
him,  was  effectually  prevented  by  English  ships 
of  war.  His  position  was  now  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  embarrassing.  The  officers  of 
the  army  entreated  him  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  assuring  him  that  every  soldier  in  the  army 
and  all  the  masses  of  the  people  would  rally  around 
him  with  deathless  fervor. 

Napoleon  might  thus  have  saved  himself 
He  could  easily  have  aroused  such  enthusiasm 
throughout  France,  and  have  presented  himself 
with  such  imposing  power  before  the  Allies,  that 
it  would  have  required  a  long  and  sanguinaiy  civil 
war  before  the  hostile  invaders  could  have  sub- 
dued him.  In  this  conflict  the  Allies  would  have 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  millions  of  money.  Trembling  before 
the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  purchase  peace  with  him  upon  terms  which 
would  secure  his  personal  safety  and  dignified  re- 
tirement. But  in  this  conflict  France  would  have 
been  deluged  in  blood,  and  Napoleon  repeatedly 
declared,  and  persevered  in  the  lofty  resolve,  that 
not  one  single  life  should  be  sacrificed  merely  to 
secure  benefits  or  safety  to  himself.  History  pre- 
sents few  parallels  to  such  magnanimity. 

He  was,  however,  still  sanguine  in  the  belief  that 
if  the  Chambers  would  unite  with  him  and  with 
France,  so  as  to  present  an  united  front  to  the  co- 
alition, the  invaders,  notwithstanding  their  locust 
legions,  might  still  be  driven  from  the  empire. 
General  Becker  immediately  informed  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  roadstead  at  Rochefort  was  re- 
ported as  effectually  blockaded ;  and  reported  to 
them  the  enthusiastic  desires  of  the  troops,  that 
Napoleon  would  head  them  to  drive  out  the  in- 
vaders. At  Napoleon's  suggestion,  in  this  des- 
perate emergence.  General  Becker  added  to  this 
communication,  **  If^  in  this  situation,  the  English 
cruisers  prevent  the  frigates  from'  putting  to  sea, 
you  can  dispose  of  the  Emperor  as  a  General  eager- 
ly desirous  only  of  being  useful  to  his  country.^* 


To  this  Fouche  replied,  <*  Nq>oleon  must  em- 
bark vrithout  delay.  You  must  employ  eveiy 
measure  of  coercion  you  may  deem  necessary, 
without  filing  in  the  respect  due  to  him. 

**  As  to  the  services  which  are  offered,  our  du- 
ties toward  France,  and  our  engagements  to  foii> 
eign  powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  accept  of  them.'* 

The  evidence  is  now  conclusive  to  almost  every 
mind  that  Fouche  had  all  this  time  been  plotting 
to  betray  Napoleon  to  the  Allies.  He  knew  that 
Europe  combined  could  not  maintain  the  Bourbons 
upon  the  throne,  so  long  as  the  people  of  France 
saw  any  possibility  of  recalling  Napoleon.  It  was 
therefore  his  design  to  deliver  Napoleon  up  to  his 
enemies.  He  was  afraid  to  order  his  arrest  until 
Paris  should  be  engirdled  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Allies.  The  exaspeiated  people  would  instantly 
have  risen  to  the  rescue.  Under  pretense  of  wait- 
ing for  a  safe-conduct*  and  affirming  that  France 
would  be  dishonored  by  the  Emperor's  capture,  he 
would  not  allow  (he  frigates  to  sail  when  there 
was  the  slightest  chance  of  their  escaping  the 
British  cruisers.  He  wished  to  drive  the  Emperor 
on  board  one  of  the  frigates,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  surrounded  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  people,  and  then  to  detain  the  frigates 
until  the  English  cruisers,  by  his  treachery,  should 
be  accumulated  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  es- 
cape impossible.  While,  therefore,  he  waa  thus 
urging  General  Becker  to  "empby  every  meas- 
ure of  coercion"  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  embark, 
orders  were  sent  to  the  maritime  prefect  at  Roche- 
fort  not  to.  allow  the  frigates  to  sail.  <'  It  is  utter- 
ly impossible,"  said  the  order,  <*  for  ow  two  frig- 
ates to  attempt  sailing  while  the  enemy  retaiiis  Ids 
present  position.  It  would  be  proper  to  wait  for 
a  favorable  of^itunity,  which  can  not  offer  for  a 
long  time  to  come." 

"  The  provisional  government,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo,  **  had  dispatched  agents  to  the  coast, 
and  prepared  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  Em- 
peror, or  at  least  of  preventing  his  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers.  By  this  means 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  seize  him  as  soon 
as  the^  presence  of  the  foreign  troops  in  Paris 
should  have  rendered  unavailing  any  opposition 
that  might  have  sprung  from  the  enthusiasm  still 
created  by  the  Emperor's  painful  situation." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  the  Em- 
peror arrived  in  Rochefort.  During  his  short 
reign,  with  all  the  despots  of  Europe  striving  to 
crush  him,  he  had  done  more  to  promote  the  health 
and  the  opulence  of  this  city  than  all  the  monarchs 
of  France  combined  who  had  preceded  him.  By 
his  orders  the  extensive  marshes  surrounding  the 
city  had  been  drained  and  fertilized,  and  import- 
ant works  had  been  erected  for  defense,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  internal  improvements.  As  they 
rode  along,  the  Emperor  pointed  out  to  his  com- 
panions the  once  infectious  marshes,  now  filled 
with  ricks  of  new-mown  hay. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  *' that  the  population  cheer- 
fully recognize  the  prosperity  which  I  have  cre- 
ated in  their  country.  Wherever  I  pass,  I  receive 
the  blessings  of  a  grateful  people." 

The  Emperor's  arrival  at  Rochefort  produced  a 
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profound  sensation.  The  gardens  of  the  prefect- 
ure, where  he  took  his  lodgings,  were  filled  with 
an  enthusiastic  crowd.  WheneTcr  he  appeared 
he  was  greeted  with  the  most  ardent  acclamations. 
*'  I  beheve/'  says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who  was 
with  the  Emperor  at  that  time,  **  that  eveiy  in- 
habitant, without  a  single  exception,  participated 
in  our  feelings.."  There  were  several  thousand 
troops  in  the  vicinity.  They  all  transmitted  to  the 
Emperor  expressions  of  devoted  attachment,  and 
tendered  to  him  their  services.  There  was  not  a 
military  officer  within  thirty  miles  who  did  not 
hasten  to  offer  his  homage  to  the  Emperor. 

Napoleon  was  desirous  of  embarking  immedi- 
ately, and  of  trusting  to  his  good  fortune,  and  to 
the  guns  of  the  frigate,  for  escape  from  the  en- 
emy. But  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  five 
days,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  that  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  frigates  were  ready  for  his  em- 
barkation. 

The  two  frigates,  the  Saale  and  the  MedusCy 
which  had  been  assigned  for  the  transportation  of 
Napoleon  and  his  suite,  were  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
In  the  mean  time  the  English  cruisers,  guided  by 
information  ^m  Fouche,  had  been  doubled  all 
along  the  coast.  At  four  o*c1ock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Emperor  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his  faithful 
companions  in  arms,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  an 
innumerable  throng  of  people,  and  their  cries  of 
**  Vive  VEmpereurV*  stepped  into  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Saale.  The  vessels  were  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  quay.  The  wind  was  boister- 
ous and  the  sea  rough  as  the  Emperor,  in  silence 
and' sadness,  thus  bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of  his 
beloved  France,  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing before  the  boats  reached  the  Saale.  The  Em«> 
peror  slept  on  board.    He  found,  however,  that 


the  frigates  were  not  yet  permitted  to  leave  the 
harbor.  Fouche  had  sent  word  that  the  English 
government  would  soon  transmit  the  passports  by 
an  English  ship  of  war,  which  was  cruising  off 
Rocbefort.  The  Emperor  had  hoped  that  his 
peaceful  retirement  would  not  be  opposed.  He 
had  supposed  that  his  enemies  would  be  satisfied 
by  his  self-sacrifice,  and  his  retirement  to  the 
wilds  of  the  New  World. 

At  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
Emperor  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  off  which  the 
frigates  were  anchored.  The  whole  population  of 
the  island,  and  the  regiment  of  marines  in  the  gar- 
rison, crowded  to  the  shore  to  greet  him,  and  the 
air  was  rent  with  their  acclamations.  His  6xile  re- 
sembled a  triumph.  In  this  his  last  hour  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  he  was  greeted  with  the  wann- 
est testimonials  of  love  and  homage.  As  he  re- 
turned to  the  frigate,  he  was  waiteid  upon  by  the 
maritime  prefect.  The  Allies  were  now  in  pos- 
session of  Paris.  The  treacherous  Fouche  Was 
prepared  to  resign  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  commander  of  the  frigate  was  in- 
formed that  **  the  act  of  diaembarking  Napoleon 
again  upon  the  toil  of  France  would  be  declared 
high  treason.*^ 

The  Emperor  passed  the  10th  on  board  the  frig- 
ate, much  perplexed  in  considering  the  various 
plans  proposed  for  his  escape.  *' It  is  however 
evident,"  says  Las  Cases,  **  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  state  of  agitation  he  continues  calm  and  res- 
olute, even  to  indifference,  without  manifesting 
the  least  anxiety.** 

Before  the  break  of  day  on  the  11th  of  July,  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo  and  Las  Cases  were  sent  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  commander  of  the  English 
squadron,  to  inquire  if  he  would  feel  himself  au- 
thorized to  allow  the  frigates,  or  any  other  French 
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English  nation  would  hare  but  little  influence 
over  the  aristocratic  miniatry ;  that  thejBympathy 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  with  Na- 
poleon, was  a  prominent  reason  why  the  repub- 
lican Emperor  was  thus  dreaded  by  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James. 

Napoleon,  in  conclusion,  replied  :  **  If  there 
were  a  prospect  of  saving  France,  and  not  merely 
of  promoting  my  personal  safety,  I  might  attempt 
a  repetition  of  the  return  from  Elba.  As  it  is,  I 
only  seek  for  repose.  Should  I  once  more  cause 
a  single  shot  to  be  fired,  malevolence  would  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  asperse  my 
character.  I  am  offered  a  quiet  retreat  in  En- 
gland. I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Prince  Re- 
gent ;  but  from  all  I  have  heard  of  him,  I  can 
hot  avoid  placing  reliance  in  his  magnanimity. 
My  determination  is  taken.  I  am  going  to  write 
to  the  Prince.  To-morrow,  at  daybreak,  we  will 
repair  on  board  the  English  cruiser." 

Napoleon  immediately  wrote,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  apparently  without  devoting  a  mo- 
ment to  the  choice  either  of  words  or  thoughts, 
the  following  letter  to  George  IV.,  then  Prince 
Regent.  It  is  couched  in  terms  of  caUn,  sorrow- 
ful, and  majestic  diction,  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  of  the  man.  Its  comprehensiveness,  appro- 
priateness, and  dignity  of  expression  have  com- 
manded universal  admiration :  * 

*'  Royal  Hiohnbss — Exposed  to  the  ^tions 
which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  termin- 
ated my  political  career,  and  I  come,  like  The- 
mistocles,  to  sit  down  at  the  fireside  of  the 
British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your 
Royal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.'* 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  afiemoen  of  the 
14th.  Las  Gases  and  Gourgaud  were  dispatched 
on  board  the  Bellerophon  to  announce  the  coming 
of  his  Majesty  the  next  day.  General  Gourgaud 
was  also  commissioned  to  take  the  letter  to  Lon- 
don. He  received  firom  the  Emperor  the  follow- 
ing instructions : 

**My  aid-de-camp  Gourgaud  will  repair  on 
board  the  English  squadron,  with  Count  de  Las 
Cases.  He  will  take  his  departure  in  the  vessel 
which  the  commander  of  that  squadron  will  dis- 
patch either  to  the  Admiral  or  to  London.  He 
will  endeavor  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  hand  my  letter  to  him.  If  there 
should  not  be  found  any  inconvenience  in  the 
delivery  df  passports  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  my  particular  wish  to  proceed  to 
that  country.  But  I  will  not  accept  of  passports 
fi>r  any  colony.  In  default  of  America,  I  prefer 
England  to  any  other  country.  I  shall  take  the 
name  of  Colonel  Muiron  or  of  Duroc.  If  I  must 
go  to  England,  I  should  wish  to  reside  in  a 
country-house,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  from  London,  and  to  arrive  there  in  the 
strictest  incognito.  I  should  require  a  dwelling- 
bouse  sufl^iently  capacious  to  accommodate  all 
my  suite.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  avoid 
London ;  and  this  wish  must  necessarily  fall  in 


with  the  views  of  the  government  Should  the 
Ministry  be  desirous  of  placing  a  commissioner 
near  my  person,  Gourgaud  will  see  that  this  con- 
dition shall  not  seemingly  have  the  effect  of 
placing  me  under  any  kind  of  confinement ;  and 
that  the  person  selected  for  the  duty  may,  by  his 
rank  and  character,  remove  all  idea  of  an  un£i- 
vorable  or  suspicious  nature." 

General  Gourgaud  was  dispatched  to  England, 
but  was  not  even  allowed  to  land.  His  letter  was 
sent  by  other  hands  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

During  the  night,  several  French  naval  officers 
again  entreated  Napoleon  not  to  trust  to  the 
British  government.  They  expressed  great  con- 
fidence that  they  could  escape  along  tlie  shore, 
and  implored  him  not  to  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  to  whose  honor  and  gener- 
osity it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  appeal.  While 
thus  deliberating,  General  Becker  arrived  in  all 
haste  with  the  information  that  the  Bourbons  had 
sent  some  ofiicers  to  Rochefort  to  arrest  the  Em- 
peror. Napoleoii  immediately  dressed,  and,  just 
as  the  day  was  dawning,  entered  a  sm^ll  brig,  thfl 
EpervitT,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  British  cruiser. 

The  whole  party  accompanying  the  Emperor, 
consisting  of  officers,  ladies,  children,  and  serv- 
ants, amounted  to  fifly-nine  persons. 

**  Sire,"  said  General  Becker,with  deep  emotion, 
"  shall  I  accompany  you  to  the  Bellerophon  ?" 

With  that  instinctive  sense  of  deUcacy,  gener- 
osity, and  honor,  which  ever  characterized  the 
Emperor,  he  promptly  replied :  '*  By  no  means. 
We  must  be  mindful  of  the  reputation  of  France. 
Were  you  to  accompany  me,  it  might  be  thought 
that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  English.  It 
is  entirely  of  my  free  will  that  I  proceed  to  their 
squadron.  I  do  not  wish  to  expose  France  to 
the  suspicion  of  such  an  act  of  treachery." 

General  Becker,  like  all  who  had  ever  been 
admitted  to  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  was  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  that  irresistible  attraction  which  he  exerted 
over  all  who  approached  him.  The  General, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  watch  over  Napoleon  as  a  spy  and  a 
jailor,  endeavored  to  reply.  But,  entirely  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  couM  not  articulate  a 
word,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  Emperor  cordially  grasped  his  hand,  and 
said,  with  that  melancholy  serenity  of  counte- 
nance which  never  forsook  him  :  **  Embrace  me. 
General !  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  known 
you  sooner.  I  would  have  attached  you  to  my 
person.     Adieu,  General !     Adieu  !" 

Sobbing  uncontrollably,  General  Becker  could 
only  reply,  in  words  almost  inarticulate,  ♦*  Adieu, 
Sire  !     May  you  be  happier  than  we !" 

As  the  boat  approached  the  ship>  the  English 
sailors  manned  the  yards,  the  marines  were 
drawn  up  on  deck,  Captain  Maitland  and  his 
officers  awaited  at  the  gangway,  and  the  Emper- 
or was  received  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette 
due  to  his  rank,  his  history,  and  his  misfortunes. 
As  the  Emperor  placed  his  foot  on  board  the 
Bellerophon^  he  said : 
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**  Captain  Maitlandi  I  come  on  board  your 
ship  to  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  ^ngland.'* 

The  Captain  only  replied  by  a  low  bow.  He 
then  led  the  Emperor  into  his  cabin,  gave  him 
possession  of  the  roomi  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  BelUrophon  were  presented.  In  the  mean 
time  the  anchors  were  raised,  the  sails  spread, 
and  the  ship  was  on  her  way  for  England.  Early 
in  the  evening,  the  Superb^  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Hotham,  hove 
in  sight,  and  signaled  the  BelUrophon  to  cast 
anchor.  The  Admiral  came  on  bbard,  and  so- 
licited permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  had  retired  to  his  cabin.  After  a  long 
and  friendly  interview,  the  Emperor  was  invited 
to  breakfast  the  next  morning  on  board  the  Su- 
perb. He  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due 
to  a  sovereign.  The  Admiral  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  squadron  emulated  each  other  in  greeting 
their  illustrious  guests  with  a  generous  hospi- 
tality. The  Admiral  invited  the  Emperor  to  take 
passage  for  England  on  board  his  ship,  as  more 
capacious  and  comfortable  than  the  Bellerophon. 
The  Emperor,  with  his  usual  kindness,  replied, 

**  It  is  hardly  worth  while  (or  a  few  days.  Be- 
sides, I  should  be  sorry  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
Captain  Maitland,  especially  if  present  circum- 
stances are  likely  to  forward  him  in  his  career." 

As  the  Emperor  was  leaving  the  Bellerophon 
to  visit  the  Superb,  the  guard  was  drawn  up  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  salute  him.  He  stopped  and 
requested  them  to  perform  several  military  move- 
ments, giving  the  word  of  command  himself. 
Perceiving  ;their  manner  to  diffijr  from  that  of  the 
French,  he  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  sol- 
diers, pushed  their  bayonets  aside  with  his 
bands,  and  taking  a  musket  from  one  of  the 
rear-rank,  went  through  the  exercise  himself. 
The  officers  and  the  sailors  gazed  with  unuttera- 


ble amazement  upon  this  exhibition  of  the  repub- 
lican Emperor. 

In  consequence  of  light  and  contrary  winds, 
nine  days  passed  before  the  Bellerophon  cast  an- 
chor in  an  English  harbor.  The  Emperor,  with 
intense  interest,  made  himself  familiar  with  every 
thing  on  board  the  ship.  He  had  won  golden 
opinions  from  all.  He  was  no  longer  doubtful 
of  a  cordial  reception  in  England.  His  mind  was 
relieved  from  a  terrible  burden  of  care,  and  his 
spirits  were  cheerful  and  buoyant.  The  discipline 
on  board  the  ship  charmed  him,  and  he  was  never 
weary  of  expressing  his  admiration.  **  What  I 
admire  most,**  said  be,  **  is  the  silence  and  order- 
ly conduct  of  the  men.  On  board  a  French  ship 
every  one  calls,  and  gives  orders,  gabbling  like 
so  many  geese." 

An  English  officer  on  board  the  ship  records : 
*<  He  has  stamped  the  usual  impression  on  every 
one  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  his  being  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  Nothing  escapes  his  notice.  His  eyes 
are  in  every  place  and  on  every  object,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  most  minute.  All  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  service,  from  the  lord  high  admiral 
to  the  seamen,  their  duties,  views,  expectations, 
pay,  rank,  and  comforts,  have  been  scanned  with 
characteristic  keenness  and  rapidity.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  ship,  blocks,  masts,  yards,  ropes, 
rigging,  and  every  thing  else  underwent  similar 
scrutiny." 

The  kind  reception  given  to  the  Emperor  on 
board  the  ships  had  repelled  all  suspicions.  He 
was  now  proceeding  to  England  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, soothed  by  cheerful  thoughts,  and  unap- 
prehensive of  any  hostile  treatment  there.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  passage  the  Emperor  appeared  tran- 
quil, and,  by  his  kind  and  gentle  spirit,  soothed 
the  feelings  of  his  grief-stricken  companions.  He 
showed  to  Captain  Maitland  the  portraits  of  hit 
wife  and  child ;  and  tears  flooded  the  eyes  of  the 


affectionate  husband  and  father,  as  he  tenderly 
spoke  of  being  separated  from  those  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

During  the  passage  the  officers  and  the  crew 
adopted  the  etiquette  of  the  Emperor's  suite. 
They  addressed  him  as  Sire^  or  Your  MajeMty^ 
and  whenever  he  appeared  on  deck  every  one 
took  ofThis  hat.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  the  Bellerophon  cast  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Torbay.  The  moment  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Emperor  was  on  board,  the  bay 
was  covered  with  boats  crowded  with  people, 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  who  had  filled  the  wide  world 
with  his  renown.  The  Emperor  kindly  came 
upon  deck  several  times  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
by  the  exhibition  of  himself  All  hearts  seemed 
to  turn  toward  him.  The  owner  of  a  beautiful 
country-seat,  in  sight  of  the  ship,  sent  Napoleon  a 
present  of  various  fruits.  The  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  in  attestation  of  sym- 
pathy. 

Admiral  Keith,  who  was  in  command  at  Pl3rm- 
outh,  but  a  few  miles  from  Torbay,  wrote  to  Captain 
Maitland, "  Tell  the  Emperor  that  I  shall  be  happy 
in  being  made  acquainted  with  any  thing  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  huii ;  uid  tliat  I  will  do  <r-\- 
ery  thing  in  my  power  to  eoniph'  with  hi«  wiijiu-s. 
Thank  him  in  my  name  for  thw  yi^nL^roua  atten- 
tions which  he  personally  ortltTcil  to  h&  rihiawn  to 
my  nephew,  who  was  broTji|ht  a  prijsonpr  to  him 
after  being  wounded  at  Wdit^rloti," 

In  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  ship  weighed  an- 
chor and  sailed  for  Plymouth,  when^  she  arrivi-J 
about  noon  the  next  day.  hnmcdiately  the  Em- 
peror and  his  suite  percciv^J  n  mrirkod  change  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  wnre  ti^iited.  Captain 
Maitland  appeared  thou^j^htful,  anxiouji,  and  ex- 
tremely sad.  A  num- 
ber of  armed  boats 
from  the  other  line- 
of-battle  ships  and 
frigates  in  the  har- 
bor, took  their  sta- 
tions, like  sentinels, 
around  the  Bellero- 
phon, and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  approach 
without  a  pass  from 
the  Admiral.  Two 
frigates  were  also 
placed  as  guard-ships 
off  the  Bellerophon. 
Had  the  British  gov- 
ernment been  appre- 
he.i  *.  /o  that  the  En- 
glish people  would 
rise  and  seize  Napo< 
leon  and  make  him 
their  king,  they  could 
not  have  adopted 
more  rigorous  pre- 
cautions. Rumors, 
taken  from  the  dai- 
ly papers,  passed 
through    ihe    ship* 


that  the  Privy  Council  were  deliberating  wheth- 
er to  deliver  Napoleon  to  the  vengeance  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  to  order  him  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  shot,  or  to  send  him  a  prisoner  for 
life  to  the  dreary  rock  of  St.  Helena.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  England's  proudest  noble,  who 
had  unworthily  allowed  himself  to  cherish  feel- 
ings of  implacable  hatred  toward  the  illustrious 
republican  chief,  **  in  his  dispatches,*'  says  Count 
Montholon,  '*  urged  them  to  adopt  bloody  and  ter- 
rible determinations."  *  The  earnest  and  kindly 
intended  expostulation  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in- 
duced the  government  to  adopt  the  lingering  ex- 
ecution of  insult  and  privation,  instead  of  the 
more  speedy  agency  of  the  bullet. 

The  harbor  at  Plymouth,  still  more  than  at 
Torbay,  was  covered  with  boats  of  all  descriptions. 
The  population  from  thirty  miles  around  came  in 
crowds  to  see  and  to  greet  the  illustrious  prisoner. 
In  admiration  of  his  greatness,  and  with  an  in- 
stinctive sense  that  he  had  ever  been  the  friend 
of  the  people,  they  surrounded  the  ship  with  one 
continuous  roar  of  acclamation  and  enthusiasm. 
The  Emperor  was  never  more  cordially  greeted 
*  See  also  London  Times,  July  S4,  25, 1815. 


NAPOLEON  AT  PLYMOUTH. 


even  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  His  arrival 
had  produced  a  delirium  throughout  ail  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  libels  of  the  Ministers,  the 
returned  soldiers  had  narrated  in  every  cottage 
stories  of  his  magnanimity,  his  kindness,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  He  was 
the  man  of  the  people,  and  the  people  instinctively 
surrendered  to  him  their  love  and  homage.  From 
all  parts  of  England  multitudes  were  crowding 
toward  Plymouth.  There  were  frequently  not 
less  than  a  thousand  boats  surrounding  the  Belter- 
ophbn.  The  armed  guard-boats  continually  row- 
ing around,  though  they  fired  musketry  and  run 
down  two  boats,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost, 
could  with  great  difficulty  keep  the  eager  crowd 
at  the  prescribed  distance  of  three  hundred  yards. 
The  enthusiasm  was  so  intense  and  universal, 
that  the  English  government  became  actually  ap- 
prehensive that  Napoleon  might  be  rescued  even 
on  board  a  British  line-of- battle  ship  and  in  a 
British  harbor.  *'  Two  frigates  were  therefore," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott, "  appointed  to  lie  as  guards 
on  the  Bellerophorij  and  sentinels  were  doubled 
and  trebled l)oth  by  day  and  by  night." 

The  Emperor  was  firm,  thoughtful,  and  silent. 
His  friends  were  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Sir 
Henry  Banbury,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  came 
on  board  with  Admiral  Keith,  and  from  a  scrap 
of  paper,  without  signature,  read  to  the  Emperor 
the  fallowing  illegal  and  infamous  decision  : 

'*  As  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  for  Qeneral 
Bonaparte  to  learn,  without  further  delay,  the  in- 
tentions of  the  British  government,  your  lordship 
will  communicate  the  following  information : 

♦*  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  duty  to- 
ward our  country  and  the  Allies  of  his  Majesty, 
if  General  Bonaparte  possessed  the  means  of 
again  disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  restrained  in  his  personal  lib- 
erty, so  far  as  this  may  be  required  by  the  fore- 
going important  object.  The  island  of  St.  Hel- 
ena has  been  chosen  as  his  future  residence.  Its 
climate  is  healthy,  and  its  local  position  will  al- 
low of  his  being  treated  with  more  indulgence 
than  could  be  admitted  in  any  other  spot,  owing 
to  the  indispensable  precautions  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  for  the  security  of  his 
person." 

It  was  then  stated  that  General  Bonaparte 
might  select  a  surgeon  and  any  three  officers,  ex- 
cepting Savary  and  Lallemand,  to  accompany 
him,  and  also  twelve  domestics ;  that  these  per- 
sons would  be  regarded  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  that  Sir  George  Cockbum  would 
sail  in  a  few  days  to  convey  the  captives  to  their 
prison. 

Sir  George  received  very  rigorous  instructions 
to  recognize  Napoleon  not  as  an  Emperor  but 
simply  as  a  General.  He  was  to  examine  every 
article  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor,  bagga^, 
wines,  provisions,  plate,  money,  diamonds,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  salable  effects  of  all  kinds. 
Every  thing  of  value  thus  seized  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministers.     He  was  informed 


that  the  interest  accruing  from  this  property  should 
be  £uthfully  appropriated  to  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  prison-house. 

The  members  of  the  household  of  the  Emperor, 
in  the  various  capacities  of  household  service, 
were  also  informed  that  if  they  wished  to  accom- 
pany the  Emperor,  they  must  be  subjected  to  all 
the  restraints  which  might  b^  deemed  necessary 
for  securing  the  person  o{  the  distinguished  cap- 
tive. *'  This  was  regarded,"  «Ays  Mr.  Bussy,  •*  as 
an  effi>rt  to  deter  his  friends  fit>m  accompanying 
the  exile  to  his  destination,  by  impressing  them 
with  an  idea  of  punishment  for  vague  and  unde- 
fined offenses ;  and  of  having  before  them  a  life 
of  disquietude,  from  espionage  and  arbitrary  con- 
trol. If  such  were  really  the  intention,  however, 
it  signally  £iiled ;  its  sole  effect  being  to  concen- 
trate the  affections  of  those  whom  it  sought  to 
terrify." 

Thus  trampling  upon  the  British  constitution, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  justice  and  law,  was  an  il- 
lustrious foreigner  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  without  trial  and  even  without  accusation. 
The  Ministers  were  so  fully  conscious  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  measure,  that  they  did  not  venture 
even  to  sign  their  names  to  the  act.  The  Em- 
peror listened  to  the  reading  of  this  atrocious  doc- 
ument in  silence,  with  profound  calmness,  and 
without  manifesting  any  emotion.  He  had  ob- 
tained such  wonderful  control  over  his  own  spirit 
that,  in  tones  gentle  and  dignified,  and  with  great 
mildness  of  manner  and  countenance,  he  simply, 
yet  eloquently,  replied : 

*'  I  am  the  guest  of  England,  not  her  prisoner. 
I  have  come,  of  my  own  accord,  to  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  law.  In  my 
cdae  the  government  has  violated  the  laws  of  its 
own  country,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  sacred 
duty  of  hospitality.  I  protest  against  their  right 
to  act  thus,  and  appeal  to  British  honor." 

After  the  Admiral  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  had 
retired,  Napoleon,  in  anguish  of  spirit,  remarked 
to  his  friends, 

"  The  idea  of  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  is 
perfectly  horrible.  To  be  enchained  for  life  on 
an  island  within  the  tropics,  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  any  land,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  world,  and  every  thing  it  contains 
that  is  dear  to  me !  It  is  worse  than  Tameriane^s 
iron  cage  !  I  would  prefer  being  delivered  up  to 
the  Bourbons.  They  style  me  General !  They 
might  as  well  call  me  Archbishop.  I  was  head 
of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  army.  Had  they 
confined  me  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  in  one 
of  the  fortresses  of  England,  though  not  what  I 
had  hoped  from  the  generosity  of  the  English 
people,  I  should  not  have  had  so  much  cause  for 
complaint.  But  to  banish  me  to  an  bland  within 
the  tropics !  They  might  as  well  sign  my  death 
warrant  at  once.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of 
my  habit  of  body  can  exist  long  in  such  a  cli- 
mate." 

In  the  despair  of  this  dreadful  hour,  in  which 
Napoleon  first  confronted  insult,  separation  from 
all  his  friends  and  from  every  earthly  joy,  life- 
long imprisonment  upon  the  ocean*s  most  dreary 


rock,  and  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  of  those 
feithfiil  followers  who  still  clung  to  him,  he  seem- 
ed, for  an  instant  only,  to  have  wavered  in  his 
usual  fortitude.  For  a  time  be  slowly  paced  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  apparently  perfectly  calm,  yet 
oppressed  by  the  enormity  of  the  doom  descend- 
ing upon  his  friends  and  upon  himself.  His  first 
thoughts  even  then  seemed  to  be  for  his  compan- 
ions. As  he  slowly  walked  to  and  fro,  he  said, 
in  the  absent  manner  of  soliloquy, 

**  After  all,  am  I  quite  sure  of  going  to  St. 
Helena  1  Is  a  man  dependent  upon  others  when 
he  wishes  that  his  dependence  should  cease  1" 

Then<  turning  to  Las  Gases,  he  added,  *'  My 
friend !  I  have  sometimes  an  idea  of  quitting  you. 
This  would  not  be  very  difficult.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  create  a  little  mental  excitement  {II  ne 
Skagit  que  de  *e  monter  un  iant  toil  peu  la  tete)^ 
and  I  shall  soon  have  escaped.  AU  will  be  over, 
and  you  can  then  tranquilly  rejoin  your  families.'* 

Las  Gases,  remonstraiing  warmly  against  such 
suggestions,  replied,  *'Sire!  we  will  live  upon 
the  past.  There  is  enough  of  that  to  satbfy  us. 
Do  we  not  enjoy  the  life  of  Gcsar  and  of  Alex- 
ander 1  We  shall  possess  still  more ;  you  will 
reperuse  yourself.  Sire !" 

The  cloud  immediately  passed  away  firom  the 
spirit  of  the  Emperor.  "  Be  it  so,"  he  promptly 
replied ;  *'  we  will  write  our  memoirs.  Yes,  we 
must  be  employed,  for  occupation  is  the  scythe 
of  time.  After  all,  a  man  ought  to  fulfill  his  des- 
tinies. This  is  my  grand  doctrine.  Very  well ! 
Let  mine  be  accomplished.'*  Instantly  resum- 
ing his  accustomed  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  he 
changed  the  topic  of  conversation. 

The  officers  of  the  Bellerophon  had  all  become 
attached  to  the  Emperor.  From  the  Gaptain  to 
the  humblest  sailors  they  were  all  exceedingly 
mortified  and  chagrined  at  the  treatment  their 
illustrious  guest  was  receiving  from  the  Minis- 
ters.* Many  English  gentlemen,  in  London,  also 


*  The  English  government  felt  so  embarrassed  by  con- 
scious ffuilt  that  «  year  after  they  passed  s  law  to  sanc- 
tify the  crime.  Mackintosh,  in  his  **  History  ofEngland,'* 
lii.  133.  drawing  a  parallel  between  Napoleon  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  says,  "  Neither  of  them  was  bom  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  or  had  committed  any  ofTense  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  England.  Consequently  neither  of  them  was 
amenable  to  English  law.  The  imprisonment  of  neither 
was  conformable  to  the  law  of  England  or  the  law  of  na- 
tions." 

Still,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  Justifies  the  crime  upon  the 
plea  of  necessity.  In  reference  to  the  subtequent  acU  by 
which  the  government  attempted  to  legalize  an  outrage 
already  committed,  he  says,  "  Agreeably  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  detention  of  Napoleon  was  legalized  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament.*  By  the  bare  passing  of 
such  an  act,  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  the  antecedent 
detention  was  without  warrant  of  law.  This  evident 
truth  is  more  fully  admitted  by  the  language  of  the  statute, 
which,  in  assigning  the  reason  for  passing  it,  alleges  that 
'  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  general  safety,  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte shotild  be  detained  and  kept  in  custody  ;*  and  it  is 
still  more  explicitly  declared  by  a  specific  enactment,  which 
pronounces  that  he  '  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  and 
shall  be  treated  and  dealt  with  as  a  prisoner  of  war*— a 
distinct  admission  that  be  was  not  so  in  contemplation  of 
law,  until  the  sti^tute  had  imposed  that  character  upon 
him.'' 

•  M  Om.  m.  Mp.  tt,  A.D.  191«. 


eagerly  volunteered  their  efforts  to  place  the  out- 
lawed Emperor  imder  the  protection  of  the  firit- 
ish  constitution. 

The  French  gentlemen  composing  the  suite 
of  the  Emperor  were  in  great  consternation,  since 
but  four  of  them  could  be  permitted  to  accompany 
him  to  St.  Helena.,  Their  attachment  to  Napo- 
leon was  so  strong  that  all  were  anxious  to  share 
his  dreary  and  life-long  imprisonment.  Dreadful 
as  was  this  doom,  **  we  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
sire,*' says  Las  Gases,  *'  that  each  of  us  might  be 
among  those  whom  the  Emperor  would  choose ; 
entertaining  but  one  fear,  that  of  finding  our- 
selves excluded." 

Two  of  the  daily  papers  generously  and  warm- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  The 
voice  of  the  people  grew  louder.  The  number  of 
boats  daily  increased,  and  so  crowded  the  Bel- 
lerophon that  discharges  of  musketry  were  em- 
ployed to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  Whenever 
the  Emperor  appeared  upon  deck,  he  was  greeted 
with  constantly  increasing  enthusiasm  of  acclaim. 
Napoleon  began  to  be  cheered  by  the  hope  that 
the  despotism  of  the  government  would  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

The  Northumberland^  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Gockbum,  was  to  convey  the  Emperor 
to  St.  Helena.  This  ship  was  at  Portsmouth, 
not  quite  ready  for  so  long  a  voyage.  The  Min- 
isters'were  exceedingly  uneasy  in  view  of  the 
public  developments  in  favor  of  the  Emperor. 
They  consequently  urged  the  utmost  possible 
dispatch  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  ship. 
Under  these  circumstances,  by  the  advice  of  an 
English  lawyer,  the  Emperor  wrote  the  follow- 
ing Protest,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment : 

PROTEST. 

*'I  hereby  solemnly  protest,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven  and  mankind,  against  the  violence  that 
is  done  me,  and  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred 
rights  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  lib- 
erty. I  voluntarily  came  on  board  the  Beller- 
ophon, I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the  guest 
of  England.  I  came,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Gaptain  himself,  who  said  he  had  orders  from 
the  government  to  receive  and  convey  me  to  En- 
gland, together  with  my  suite,  if  agreeable  to  me. 
I  came  forward  with  confidence  to  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England. 
When  once  on  board  the  Bellerophon^  I  was  en- 
titled to  the  hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If 
the  government,  in  giving  the  Gaptain  of  the  Bel- 
lerophon orders  to  receive  roe,  only  wished  to  lay 
a  snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honor  and  disgraced 
its  flag.  If  this  act  be  consummated,  it  will  be 
in  vain  for  the  English  henceforth  to  talk  of  their 
sincerity,  their  laws,  and  liberties.  British  faith 
will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Bel- 
lerophon. 

**  I  appeal  to  history.  It  will  say  that  an  en- 
emy, who  made  war  for  twenty  years  against  the 
English  people,  came  spontaneously,  in  the  hour 
of  misfortune,  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their  laws. 
What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  his 
esteem  and  confidence  1     But  how  did  England 


ADMIBAL  KBITH  SLUDIlfO  THB   BXECVTIOR  OF  THE  LAWS. 


reply  to  such  an  act  of  magnanimity?  It  pre- 
tended to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to  the  ene- 
my, and  on  giving  himself  up  with  confidence  be 
was  immolated.  Napoleon. 

"  Bellerophon,  at  Sea,  August  4, 1815." 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  as  the  Emperor 
was  slowly  pacing  the  deck  conversing  with  Las 
Cases,  he  quietly  drew  from  under  his  waistcoat 
the  valuable  diamond  necklace  which  Queen  Hor- 
tense  had  pressed  upon  him,  and,  without  slacken- 
ing his  pace,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Las  Cases, 
saying,  "  Take  care  of  that  for  me.*'  He  then  con- 
tinued his  conversation,  upon  a  totally  different 
subject,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

Two  plans  were  formed,  by  legal  gentlemen  in 
London,  to  rescue  the  Emperor  from  the  despotic 
grasp  of  the  Ministers,  and  to  place  him  under 
the  protection  of  British  law.  One  effort  was,  to 
demand  the  person  of  Napoleon,  through  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
cite  him,  as  a  witness,  in  an  important  trial,  to 
prove  the  condition  of  the  French  navy.  When 
the  officer  arrived  to  serve  the  writ  on  Lord  Keith, 
the  Admiral  contrived  to  keep  the  boat  off  until 
he  had  leaped  into  his  twelve-oared  barge.  Then 
there  ensued  a  race  in  which  the  Admiral  was  of 
course  a  victor,  but  which  provoked  the  mirth  of 
all  England,  and  also  roused  the  indignation  of 
many  generous  hearts. 

The  government,  alarmed  by  these  determined 
efforts  to  rescue  their  victim  from  a  life-long  im- 
prisonment and  a  lingering  death,  ordered  the 
Bellerophon  immediately  to  put  to  sea,  and  to  re- 
main cruising  off  Torbay  till  she  could  be  joined 
by  the  squadron  from  Portsmouth  destined  for 
St.  Helena.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the 
British  nation,  that  the  Ministers,  while  perpe- 
trating this  high-handed  crime,  could  not,  with 


safety,  take  Napoleon  into  any  harbor  in  En- 
gland. The  wind  was  high  and  the  sea  rough, 
but  the  Bellerophon  weighed  anchor  and  pushed 
out  into  the  stormy  waves.  Here  the  ship  re- 
mained for  several  days,  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  all  on  board,  pitching  and  rolling  on  the  rest- 
less billows.* 

The  Emperor  chose  as  his  companions  the 
Grand-Marshal  Bertrand,  Count  Montholon,  and 
Count  Las  Cases.  General  Gourgaud  was  in 
such  despair  at  being  left,  and  pleaded  so  earn- 
estly to  be  taken,  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
structions allowed  Napoleon  to  take  but  three 
officers,  it  was  consented  that  Las  Cases  should 
be  considered,  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  private 
secretary.     Thus  Gourgaud  was  included. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  Northumberlandy 
with  two  frigates,  arrived  at  Torbay.  Admiral 
Keith  and  Admiral  Cockbum  came  on  board 
the  Bellerophon.  Both  seemed  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  of  the  ignominious  business  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform.  Admiral  Keith  was  a 
gentleman  of  highly  polished  manners.   He  seem- 


*  **  The  fhends  of  Napoleon  in  England,  meanwhile— 
for  notwithstanding  the  odium  which  had  been  uniformly 
cast  upon  him  by  authority,  his  real  character  had  grad- 
ually become  known,  and  the  revulsion,  consequent  upon 
the  detection  of  falsehood,  had  naturally  converted  many, 
who  had  been  unwitting  dupes,  into  admiring  friends,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  number  of  intelligent  persons  who  had 
never  been  deceived— used  all  their  influence  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  his  sentence ;  and  fhiling  in  their  appeals  to  the 
clemency  of  the  government,  they  had  recourse  to  other, 
though  certainly  as  inadequate  means,  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose. It  was  first  sought  to  procure  his  removal  on  shore 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  this  process  was  fbund 
to  be  inapplicable  to  an  alien  ;  upon  which  a  subpoena 
was  issued,  citing  him  to  appear  as  witness  in  an  action 
brought  by  a  naval  officer  for  libel.  This  proceeding  seems 
to  have  alarmed  and  confbunded  both  the  Admiralty  Board 
and  its  officer,  Lord  Keith."— Hwlory  of  Napoleon  by 
George  M.  Bussef.    London^  1840. 
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cd  to  feel  keenly  the  insults  which  his  govern- 
ment was  heaping  upon  the  Emperor.  With 
crimson  cheeks  and  Altering  speech  he  informed 
Napoleon  that  he  was  ordered  to  search  his  lug- 
gage and  that  of  his  suite,  and  to  take  away  all 
the  money  that  could  be  found.  He,  however, 
gave  the  kind  assurance  that  the  English  govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  rob  General  Bonaparte ; 
but  that  they  would  act  as  guardians,  and  keep 
his  money  safely,  that  be  might  not  squander  it 
in  attempts  to  escape.  *'  When  General  Bona- 
parte dies,"  the  government  authorized  the  Ad- 
miral to  say,  **  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  by 
Will,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  his  Will  shall 
be  faithfully  executed.**  The  Emperor  and  his 
friends  were  also  ordered  to  surrender  their  swords . 
General  Bonaparte  was  also  informed,  that,  if  he 
should  make  any  effort  to  escape,  he  would  expose 
himself  to  close  confinement.  A  few  months  af- 
terward an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  subject- 
ing to  the  penalty  of  death  any  of  his  suite  who 
should  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape. 
Admiral  Cockbum  attended  to  this  humiliating 
^  task.  The  French  gentlemen  refused  to  be  pres- 
'  ent  at  an  outrage  so  ignominious.  The  Emper- 
or's valet,  Marchand,  opened  the  trunks  for  the 


search.  The  business  was  faithfully  executed. 
Every  article  was  examined,  not  even  excepting 
the  Emperor's  body  linen.  About  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  taken,  in  gold,  from  the  trunks. 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  gold,  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  Marchand,  the  Emperor's  valet-de- 
chambre,  for  his  master's  present  use  in  remuner- 
ating his  servants.  The  Admiral  was,  however, 
not  willing  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Emperor,  or  to  order  him  to  take  off  his  shirt. 
Thus  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  diamonds  and  letters  of  credit,  were  re- 
tained.* 

The  two  Admirals  now  came  into  the  cabin 
where  the  Emperor,  calm  and  sorrowful,  was 
standing  by  the  stem  windows.  Las  Cases. 
Count  Montholon,  General  Bertrand,  and  Gen- 
eral Gourgaud,  burning  with  unavailing  indig- 
nation, were  at  his  side.  Lord  Keith — ^in  obe- 
dience to  a  command  from  which  his  soul  re- 
volted— in  a  voice  tremulous  with  embarrass- 
ment and  shame,  said,  *'  England  demands  your 
sword  r 

The  strange  demand  seemed  to  rouse  the  Ero- 


*  See  Memoirs  of  Duke  orRovigo,  vol.  iv.  p.  176  ;  also 
Montholon  and  Las  Cases. 


peror  from  a  painful  reverie.  He  looked  up  with 
a  convulsive  movement,  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  £bced  upon  the  Admiral  one 
of  those  withering  glances  which  few  men  had 
been  able  to  withstand.  Lord  Keith  could  go  no 
further.  His  head,  silvered  with  gray  hairs,  fell 
upon  his  breast.  His  generous  heart  refused  to 
inflict  another  pang  upon  the  illustrious  victim 
before  him.  Bowing  profoimdly  and  with  deep 
emotion  to  the  Emperor,  Without  uttering  a  word 
he  withdrew.  The  secretary  of  the  Admiral  ven- 
tured to  remind  him  that  the  command  of  the  Min- 
isters was  ezplicit-^hat  the  sword  of  Napoleon 
should  be  surrendered.  Lord  Keith,  turning  upon 
his  heel,  indignantly  replied,  '*Mind  your  own 
business  !'* 

Napoleon  then  sent  for  Captain  Maitland,  and 
said :  **  I  have  requested  this  visit  in  order  to  re- 
turn my  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  attention 
while  I  have  been  on  board  the  Bellerophon^  and 
also  to  beg  that  you  will  convey  them  to  the  offi- 
cers and  to  the  ship^s  company  under  your  com- 
mand. My  reception  in  England  has  been  far 
different  from  what  I  had  anticipated.  I  have, 
however,  no  longer  to  learn  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  a  people  by  the  conduct 
of  their  government.  It  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion to  assure  you  that  I  feel  your  conduct  to  me 
throughout  has  been  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honor." 

Napoleon  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his  friends 
who  were  forbidden  to  accompany  him.  Their 
anguish  was  very  great,  and  many  of  them  wept 
bitterly.  Las  Gases — who  left  both  wife  and 
children  to  devote  himself  to  the  Emperor — said 
to  Lord  Keith,  **  You  see,  my  lord,  that  the  only 
persons  who  shed  tears  are  those  who  remain 
behind."  The  Emperor  affectionately  embraced 
General  Lallemand  and  the  Duke' of  Rovigo  after 
the  French  manner,  clasping  them  in  his  arms 
and  pressing  his  cheek  to  theirs.  He  bad  nerved 
himself  to  composure,  but  tears  streamed  copi- 
ously from  their  eyes. 

The  French  government  had  excluded  Savary 
and  Lallemand  from  the  amnesty ;  and  now  the 
British  Ministry  prohibited  them  from  accompany- 
ing Napoleon  to  St.  Helena.  Thus  these  distin- 
guished men — whose  only  crime  was  their  gener- 
ous devotion  to  their  sovereign — were  consigned  to 


cdmost  inevitable  death.  Their  subsequent  perils 
and  sufferings — while  the  victims  of  poverty,  per- 
secution, and  exile — ^were  awful.  Piontkouski 
— a  Polish  officer  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
ranks — with  tears  implored  Lord  Keith  to  allow 
him  to  follow  his  beloved  Emperor,  even  in  thcy^ 
most  menial  character.  */^ 

Mr.  O'Meara  was  the  surgeon  of  the  Belier- 
ophon.  He  with  enthusiasm  attached  himself 
to  Napoleon,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
his  physician.  About  1 1  o^clock  the  barge  ap- 
peared to  convey  the  Emperor  to  tbe  Northum- 
berland.  As  Napoleon  crossed  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  ship  the  men  presented  arms,  and  three 
ruffles  of  the  drum  were  beat,  such  as  are  used 
in  a  salute  to  a  general  officer.  He  uncovered 
his  head,  and  said:  ** Captain  Maitland,  I  take 
this  last  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  treated  me  while  on  board 
the  BelUrophony  Then  turning  to  the  officers 
who  were  standing  by,  he  added :  "  Gentlemen,  I 
have  requested  your  Captain  to  express  my  grat- 
itude for  your  attentions  to  me,  and  to  those  who 
have  followed  my  fortunes."  He  then  advanced 
to  the  gangway,  but,  before  descending,  bowed 
two  or  three  times  to  the  crew,  who  were  all  as- 
sembled in  the  waist  and  on  the  forecastle.  He 
was  followed  by  tbe  French  officers  with  their 
ladies,  and  by  Lord  Keith.  After  the  boat  had 
shoved  off  and  was  a  few  yards  from  the  ship,  he 
rose,  took  ofl*  his  hat  and  bowed,  first  to  the  offi- 
cers and  then  to  the  men.  He  then  sat  down, 
and,  with  perfect  composure  and  politeness,  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  Lord  Keith. 

The  household  of  the  Emperor,  as  now  com- 
posed, consisted  of  Count  and  Countess  Montho- 
lon  and  child.  Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  and 
three  children.  Baron  Gourgaud,  Count  Las  Cas- 
es, and  Dr.  Barry  0*Meara.  There  were  also 
thirteen  individuals  in  the  various  grades  of  serv- 
ants— making  in  all  twenty-four  persons.  One 
man,  in  his  anxiety  to  follow  the  Emperor,  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  himself  on  board  the  ship. 
"VVhen  discovered,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
during  the  voyage,  and  was  not  permitted  to 
land. 

The  orders  given  by  the  government  to  Sir 
George  Cockburn  were  very  explicit — that  Napo- 
leon should  not  be  recognized  as  Emperor y  butsim- 
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ply  as  General.  They  persisted  to  the  last  in  the 
assumption  that  he  was  an  usurper^  and  that  the 
people  of  France  who  placed  him  upon  the  throne 
were  rebels.  When  the  Emperor  was  informed 
of  this  decree,  he  simply  remarked,  **  They  may 
call  me  what  they  please;  they  can  not  prevent 
me  from  being  myself.*^ 

The  Northumberland  was  manned  by  more  than 
a  thousand  sailors.  As  the  barge  approached, 
every  eye,  of  officers  and  seamen,  was  riveted 
upon  the  man  whom  the  world  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  time.  Universal  silence,  adding  almost 
religious  awe  to  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonial, 
prevailed,  as  the  Emperor,  with  a  slow  step,  as- 
cended the  gangway  and  stood  upon  the  deck. 
The  officers  of  the  Northumberland  stood  in  a 
group  uncovered.  The  Emperor  raised  his  hat, 
when  the  guard  presented  arms  and  the  drums 


rolled.  After  addressing  a  few  words,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  affable  politeness,  to  those  near 
him,  he  retired  to  his  cabin. 

It  is  indeed  whimsical  to  see  the  British  Min- 
isters attach  so  much  importance  to  withholding 
the  title  of  Emperor  from  one  who  had  governed 
so  large  a  portion  of  Europe — who  had  been  the 
creator  of  kings — and  whose  imperial  title  had  been 
recognized  by  every  Continental  nation.  Napo- 
leon was  so  far  superidr  to  any  similar  weakness, 
that  he  intended  to  assume  the  name  of  Colonel 
Duroc  or  Muiron.  The  assumption,  however, 
that  the  French  nation  were  rebels,  and  had  no 
right  to  elect  him  their  Emperor,  roused  his  indig- 
nation and  incited  him  to  an  honorable  resistance. 
It  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  England 
lost  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  dignifying  his- 
tory by  the  record  of  a  noble  deed.  Had  the  ap- 
peai  of  Napoleon  met  with  a  magnanimous  re- 
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Tbe  shaded  parts  of  the  map  show  those  portions  of  the  Empire  wrested  fVom  France  by  the  Allies. 
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sponse,  it  would  have  consigned  much  of  the 
wrongs  the  English  government  had  previously  in- 
flicted to  oblivion.  But  now  no  friend  of  England, 
who  is  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor,  can  ever 
hear  the  words  Napoleon  or  St.  Helena  without 
feeling  the  cheek  tingle  with  the  blush  of  shame. 

Two  frigates  and  seven  sloops  of  war — all  with 
troops  on  board — were  prepared  for  the  voyage, 
and  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  August,  the  whole 
squadron,  guarding  one  many  set  sail  for  St. 
Helena.  What  a  comment  upon  the  grandeur 
of  his  character,  and  the  powerful  influence  he 
had  obtained  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  him 
to  a  lonely  rock  two  thousand  miles  from  France, 
to  place  an  army  of  bayonets  around  his  solitary 
hut,  and  to  girdle  the  island  with  a  Fquadron  of 
armed  ships !  Surely  Napoleon  stands  alone 
and  unrivaled  in  his  glory. 

WTiile  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  Blucher 
and  Wellington   marched   vigorously  to  Paris. 


Blucher,  with  savage  barbarity,  plundered  and 
ravaged  the  country  through  which  he  marched 
The  French  soldiers,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  Emperor,  would  not  flght  for  the  provision- 
al government.  A  few  despairing  and  bloody 
battles  ensued,  when  Paris  again  capitulated,  and 
the  English  and  Prussians  triumphantly  encamp- 
ed in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  in  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields.  France  was  humiliated.  Her  crime, 
in  choosing  her  own  Emperor,  was  unpardonable 
Blucher,  drunk  with  exultation  and  wine,  was  with 
the  utmost  diflficulty  restrained  from  blowing  up 
the  beautiful  bridge  of  Jena,  which  spans  the 
Seine,  and  the  magnificent  monument  in  the  Place 
Vendome:  The  allied  sovereigns  soon  arrived, 
with  their  countless  hosts.  France  was  dismem- 
bered without  mercy,  her  strong  fortresses  were 
surrendered  to  the  Allies,  the  Louvre  was  strip- 
ped of  all  those  treasures  of  art  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  France  by  hostile  nations,  in  rec- ' 
ompense  for  perfidious  attacks.     The  enormous 


sum  of  three  hundred  and  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  extorted  from  the  peo- 
ple, to  pay  the  Allies  for  the  expense  incurreid  in 
crushing  the  independence  of  France.  An  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  allied  troops  were 
stationed  in  all  the  French  fortresses  along  the 
frontier,  to  he  supported  by  the  French  people,  for 
from  three  to  five  years,  to  keep  France  in  subjec- 
tion. This  scene  of  exultation  was  closed  by  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  Russian  army  in  one  field.  The 
mighty  host  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  including  twenty-eight  thousand 
cavalry,  and  five  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  can- 
non. They  were  assembled  upon  an  immense 
plain  at  a  short  distance  from  Chalons.  At  the 
signal  of  a  single  gun  fired  from  a  height,  thre% 
cheers  were  given  by  all  the  troops.  The  awful 
roar,  never  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it,  re- 
verberated through  France,  and  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  the  nation  as  the  knell  of  death.  It  was  des- 
potism's defiant  and  exultant  yell.  Then  did  one 
and  all,  except  the  few  partisans  of  the  Bourbons, 
bitterly  deplore  that  they  had  not  adhered  to  the 
Emperor,  and  followed  those  wise  counsels  which 
alone  could  save  France.  Then  did  it  become 
evident  to  every  mind,  that  the  only  government 
which  could  by  any  possibility  be  sustained  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  Allies  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  Bourbons,  was  the  wise  and  efficient  gov- 
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emment  which  Napoleon  had  established.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  repent.  Napoleon,  a  captive  on 
a  British  ship,  was  passing  &r  away  to  cruel  im- 
prisonment, and  to  a  lingering  death.  France, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  exhausted  and  bleeding 
from  chastising  blows,  could  resist  no  more. 

By  the  Capitulation  of  Paris  it  was  expressly 
declared,  that  **  no  person  should  be  molested  for 
his  poUtical  opinions  or  conduct  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days."  Wellington  and  Blucber  concluded 
the  capitulation,  and  their  sovereigns  ratified  it. 
But  the  Allies  seem  never  to  have  paid  any  regard 
to  their  plighted  faith.  Fifly-eight  persons  were 
banished,  and  three  condemned  to  death.  Among 
these  three  was  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  yielded  to 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  temptation  which  had 
ever  been  presented  to  a  generous  soul.  The  mag- 
nanimity of  Napoleon  would  with  eagerness  have 
pardoned  such  a  crime.  The  noble  Marshal,  who 
had  fought  a  hundred  battles  for  France,  and  not 
one  against  her,  was  led  out  into  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  to  be  shot  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch. 
In  those  days  of  spiritual  darkness,  he  cherished 
a  profound  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion. 
He  sent  for  a  clergyman,  and  devoutly  partook  of 
the  last  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  saying,  **I  wish 
to  die  as  becomes  a  Christian." 

He  stoQ^  erect,  but  a  few  feet  from  the  soldiers, 
with  his  bat  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  upon  his 
heart.  Fixing  for  a  moment  his 
eagle  eye  upon  the  glittering 
muskets  before  him,  he  calmly 
said,'' My  comrades,Jireo7t  me." 
Ten  bullets  pierced  hu  heart, 
and  he  fell  dead.  A  warmer 
heart  never  beat.  A  braver  man, 
a  kinder  friend,  a  more  devoted 
patriot,  never  lived.  His  wife 
upon  her  knees  had  implored 
of  Louis  XVIII.  the  pardon  of 
her  husband,  but  was  sternly 
repulsed.  The  tidings  that  he 
was  no  more  threw  her  into 
convulsions,  and  she  soon  fol- 
lowed her  beloved  companion 
to  the  grave. 

Wellington  can  never  escape 
condemnation  for  permitting 
such  a  violation  of  national 
honor.  No  matter  how  guilty 
Ney  might  have  been  deemed 
by  the  Allies,  the  capitulation 
which  Wellington  had  signed 
pledged  his  safety.  The  weight 
ofthe  world's  censure  has  fallen 
upon  Wellington  rather  than 
upon  Blucher,  for  no  one  ex- 
pected any  thing  but  barbarism 
from  * '  Prussia's  debauched  dra- 
goon." But  England's  proud 
Duke,  unfortunately,  at  that 
time,  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
sadly  darkened  by  angry  pre- 
judices. 
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through  its  several  degrees  of  fashion  to  any  thing 
like  comfortable  excellence.  An  individual  who 
ventures  to  like  what  suits  and  fits  him  well,  in 
opposition  to  the  novel  and  fashionable,  becomes 
a  pariah  at  once.  He  is  abandoned  of  society  ; 
lucky  if  known  as  nothing  worse  than  an  **  odd, 
old-fashioned  fellow,'*  and  of  no  more  account  in 
creation  than  a  dead  leaf.  In  usaal  they  are 
doomed  to  equal  consideration  with  an  old  hat, 
substituting  a  stale  joke  for  the  decided  kick,  either 
of  which  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  firmament 
of  fashion. 

If  this  love  of  variety  had  no  other  recommend- 
ation than  to  prevent  repletion  in  the  purses  of 
the  rich,  it  would  still  be  a  social  blessing.  It 
feeds,  clothes,  and  houses  half  the  world.  It  feels 
the  way  to  artistic  perfection,  opens  the  doors  to 
ingenuity,  favors  invention,  and  prevents  mental 
stagnation.  Costly  and  annoying  to  the  individ- 
ual it  may  be,  but  to  the  nation  it  is  beneficial. 
The  very  whims  of  beauty  are  so  much  bounty  to 
industry  and  art.  Mere  dandyism  is  the  rust  of 
civilization.  Like  corroded  steel,  it  shows  the 
most  where  the  polish  is  most  brilliant. 

Paris  is  the  central  star  of  fashion.  Whatever 
is  seen  elsewhere  is  a  ray  from  her  light,  dimin- 
ishing in  lustre  as  it  recedes  from  that  city.    The 


French  under  Napoleon,  by  force  of  arms,  songki 
to  win  a  universal  empire.  Failing  in  this,  thej 
have  since  employed  the  more  subtle  weapons  of 
taste  and  fashion  to  attain  the  same  end.  Tbeii 
conquests  extend  with  a  rapidity  that  for  wr- 
passes  the  warlike  exploits  of  the  **  grand  Em- 
pereur."  There  is  not  a  race  on  the  globe  thai 
does  not  seem  destined  to  lose  its  national  identh 
ties  of  costumes  and  habits  before  the  invincible 
power  of  French  fashions.  They  have  penetnted 
the  huts  of  the  South  Sea  savages.  They  mai^ 
with  the  rapidity  of  commerce  along  the  st^ppf* 
of  Central  Asia,  and  have  climbed  the  Chinwe 
wall.  The  turban  of  the  descendanU  oftw 
Prophet  rolls  in  the  dust  before  the  hat  of  the  in- 
fidel. This  infiltration  of  Parisian  fashions  is  aeei 
every  where ;  sometimes  with  an  elegance  ih« 
rivals  Paris  itself,  but  more  often  with  an  «*»* 
ward  imitation  destructive  of  every  grace  of  iw 
original.  It  threatens  to  subjugate  every  Europ**" 
costume,  however  venerable  from  antiquity  of 
picturesque  in  effect.  The  traveler  must  hasten 
if  he  would  see  what  remains  of  the  beaotiffli  or 
odd  in  the  dresses  of  the  Italian,  the  nationsl  co*- 
tumes  of  the  Swiss,  the  furred  robes  of  the  Pol«' 
and  the  medley  mediteval  civilization  ^^^^*^J^f 
atic  and  European  tribes  that  now  are  ruled  oj 
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the  Autocrat  of  all  the  llussias.  The  conquests  of 
the  modistes  are  wider  than  those  of  the  marshals. 

A  French  army  of  **  artistes**  have  insinuated 
themselves,  as  worms  into  old  books  and  furni- 
ture, into  every  cranny  of  past  civiUzation.  They 
are  rapidly  undermining  every  habit,  both  of  the 
body  and  for  the  body,  of  the  past.  At  present 
the  adulterine  mixture  is  becoming  to  neither  con- 
dition ;  but  before  the  army  of  French  cooks,  danc- 
ing-masters, tailors,  modistes,  coiffeurs,  valets, 
femmes-de-chambres,  and  mechanics  of  knick- 
knackery,  every  other  knick-knackery  and  fash- 
ion not  absolutely  Parisian  in  its  origin  and  edu- 
cation is  rapidly  giving  way.  Whether  this  is  an 
incipient  stage  of  the  millennium  or  not,  when 
mankind  are  to  be  all  brethren,  alike  in  speech, 
habits,  and  rule,  remains  to  be  seen.  This  much 
we  know,  that  French  millinery  is  the  dominant 
power  of  civilization.  England's  Queen  and  Rus- 
sia's Czar  alike  acknowledge  its  supremacy.  Par- 
isian fashion,  which,  like  all  others,  once  had  a 
local  character  of  its  own,  has  now  become  a 
cosmopolite,  making  itself  equally  at  home  in  Tim- 
buctoo  as  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Whether  the  world  will  gain  in  picturesque 


effect  by  the  obliteration  of  national  costumes  may 
well  be  doubted ;  but  whether  French  taste  has 
not  a  wide  gulf  yet  to  pass,  before  it  can  make 
any  thing  graceful  and  comfortable  of  the  stove- 
pipe hat,  dismal  colors,  and  swaddling  clothes  to 
which  it  dooms  its  male  devotees,  is  no  matter  of 
doubt  at  all.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  its  empire, 
and  has  yet  much  to  learn  before  mankind  will 
acknowledge  its  sway  an  easy  one.  The  most 
that  can  now  be  said  in  its  favor  is,  that  in  its  rest- 
lessness it  may  by  chance  hit  upon  some  combina> 
tion  which  shall  reconcile  comfort  and  beauty.  But 
we  very  much  fear,  if  it  succeeded  in  this,  that  it 
would  not  allow  it  tc  live  a  month. 

One  secret  of  Parisian  success  in  the  empire 
of  fashion  is  this :  In  the  past,  it  cunningly  bor- 
rowed of  all  nations  every  peculiarity  that  could 
be  turned  to  account  in  its  own  rage  for  novelty. 
The  Romans  admitted  the  deities  of  conquered 
nations  into  their  mythology  without  scrutiny. 
Their  great  scheme  of  government  comprehended 
every  worship,  provided  it  was  not  purer  than 
their  own.  Parisians  borrowed  every  hue  and  cut 
from  rival  costumes,  and  transformed  them  to 
their  own  tastes  and  purposes.     Receiving  every 
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thing  in  the  beginning,  they 
have  ended  by  giving  evezy 
thing,  and  the  whole  world 
now  looks  to  Paris  as  the 
arbitress  of  fashion,  as  the 
Jew  does  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Romanist  to  Rome,  for 
the  seat  of  their  religions. 

With  all  this,  however,  the 
French  once  had  fashions  pe- 
culiarly their  own.  Indeed 
their  empire  is  of  very  recent 
date,  and  it  is  well  worth  our 
trouble  to  go  back  a  little,  and 
see  by  what  strange  meta- 
morphoses French  taste  has 
assumed  its  present  shape 
To  do  this,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  illustrate  freely,  for 
two  reasons.  I  detest  the 
technicalities  of  dress,  and  if 
I  employed  the  terms  in  de- 
scription, I  could  neither  un- 
derstand the  costumes  myself 
or  make  them  intelligible  to 
my  readers ;  therefore  I  shall 
adopt  the  better  plan  of  let- 
ting them  see  for  themselves 

After  gunpowder  had  put 
an  end  to  metallic  armor,  the 
French  nobles,  by  the  usual 
forceofcontracictlon.ian  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and 
from  iron  by  the  pound  on 
their  necks,  began  to  wear 
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costly  lace  and  ribbons  by  the  yard.  This  in 
time  subsided  into  the  most  elegant  of  court- 
dresses,  though  too  effeminate  in  its  character  for 
any  but  aristocratic  idlers.  Such  was  the  cos- 
tume of  the  perfumed  gallants  who  crowded  the 
ante-chambers  of  Pompadour  and  Dubarray.  In- 
trigue was  the  business  of  their  lives ;  they  look- 
ed, acted,  studied,  and  above  all  dressed  with  the 
paramount  view  of  captivating  the  iairer  sex. 
Dressing  therefore  was  a  laborious  and  protract- 
ted  operation,  which  demanded  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  It  was  well  if  the  gallant  who  com- 
menced it  as  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  couch  at 
noon,  finished  his  labor  of  love  by  three  o'clock. 
The  hands,  withdrawn  from  the  night-gloves, 
must  be  soaked  for  a  long  time  in  lotions  and 
washes,  to  remove  any  discoloration  or  rough- 
ness ;  the  cheeks  were  to  be  tinted  with  carmin- 
atives to  give  a  bloom  to  the  complexion,  palid 
from  l9st  night*s  debauch  ;  every  envious  pimple 
must  be  hidden  by  a  patch ;  the  clothes  must  be 
perfumed,  the  linen  powdered  to  overcome  the 
smell  of  soap.  The  proper  tying  of  the  cravat 
was  the  great  labor  of  the  day ;  this  performed, 
the  wig  and  hat  properly  adjusted,  the  most  cap- 
tivating attitudes  and  graces  carefully  studied  be- 
fore the  mirror,  and  the  French  noble  of  the  few 
years  before  the  Revolution  was  prepared  for  the 
Vol.  IX.— No.  64.— 3  B 
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conquests  of  the  day.  But  before  this  elaborate 
costume  was  finally  swept  away  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  a  brief  episode  of  simplicity. 
Franklin  made  his  appearance  at  court  in  a  suit 
of  sober  brown.  All  heads  were  turned.  Lace 
and  embroidery  and  powdered  curls  were  discard- 
ed. Straight  brown  coats  and  straight  cut  hair 
became  the  mode  of  the  moment. 

The  habit  succeeding  this  was  based  upon  the 
old  English  frock-coat,  with  its  ample  and  awk- 
ward folds,  which  by  some  unaccountable  freak 
became  all  at  once  the  rage  at  Paris.  The  Duke 
de  Lauroquais  used  to  say  that  the  English  frock- 
coat  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  costume  of  the 
French  noblesse,  which  speedily  degenerated,  with 
its  brocade  and  gay  colors,  into  a  disguise  for  the 
carnival  or  a  dress  for  a  masquerade  ball ;  while 
the  new  costume,  which  was  half  adopted  by  the 
ladies,  became  in  1787  as  we  see  it  in  the  cut 
which  we  present  of  the  fashions- of '  that  year. 

Black,  which  heretofore  had  been  the  obscure 
color  confined  to  lawyers,  authors,  and  all  those 
who  then  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  &shionable  world,  now  suddenly 


took  a  sUit,  and  became  the 

♦' ne  plui  ultra''  of  gcHlility 
Tb«'  pre-eqimrncr!  then  attained 
by  it  for  geiitlemcn  has  been 
relatnfTfJ  to  thi«  dji>\  while  colon 
are  bafiiiihf^ii  to  I  he  Rtrect  or 
inAjiqui?radca.  Al  Lhia  iime„ 
loo.,  IhaC  abomtnation  of  abom- 
tnatioti^  for  the  rovTring  of  the 
head,  known  as  Ifac  modem 
hat,  bpgan  to  assume  it  a  pr^e- 
ent  hideous  vhapp,  for  which 
the  tranflforuK^r  dej$erve»  the 
paitifl  of  (locapiiation.  Eipen- 
■i¥c  lace  became  thf  paasiou  of 
the  dandicei,  who  piijued  them- 
•elves  upon  hawing  a  ditTerf^tit 
Taricty  for  i^ach  spaaon. 

It  waa  Ihp  fashion  alao  for 
Sjentlemen  to  wear  much  costly 
jewelry,,  a«  another  moJe  of 
dlatinfpiiflhtng  themHelvea  from 
the  pJeheian  crowd.  In  HflO 
wa§  introduced  the  isingularity 
of  wearing  two  watchea  al 
once  I  burdened  with  immeiuie 
chaina.  This  waa  also  adopted 
fay  the  ladies.  The  cuslom 
now  appears  ridjculouD>  but  in 
reality  it  is  no  more  ao  than 
the  present  on«?  of  loading  a 
vewl  With  a  huge  bundle  of  non- 
deacript   j  e  we  Iry  —  co  ral     a  rid 
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nt  r*Binoss  roa  ITfT 

bone  annjf*  Ic^,  and  death'i-heads^ — under  the  name 

nf  eh  anus      The  Atarahal  Rictielieu  waa  one  of  the 

llrst  to  carry  two  watches.     One  day  a  caller^  by 

eome  miachance,  threw  them  both  an  th*^  fltwr.    He 

began    to   overabelm   the  Marshal   with   cxeuaps 

■^fakp  yourself  easy,'*  replied  the  veteran  of  p*»' 

UtenciH,  '"  t  never  saw  them  go  mo  wrll 

together  before." 

The  loilies,  not  to  he  outdone  in  «1- 
travajarajice  by  their  lordis,  turned  iheir 
attentioti  to  their  hair,  and  invented  llw 
sirangeat  coiffures ,  The  Roman  iMm^ 
in  their  rage  for  red  perukes,  frequtl^y 
sacrificed  their  own  raven  locks  alto^ 
gplher,  and  aeeumulated  JEeYeralhundnd 
of  different  shades  in  a  ^hort  time.  Thf 
paabiou  of  the  French  waa  for  white 
A  caricature  of  1778  gires  an  idea  cif 
the  bei|rht  to  which  thry  carried  their 
new  fiahion>  which,  after  all,  was  not 
niucJi  above  the  truth. 

The  chronidea  of  the  day  are  filkd 
with  fcandaloofl  atoriea  of  the  relationp 


between  the  grand  damee  and  the  aitiatii 
thus  admitted  to  the  solitude  and  privacy 
of  their  bedchambers »  The  art  of  the 
coiffeurs  became  a  great  one  in  the  eyes 
of  fashion.  A  woriL  on  the  subject  waK 
published  at  eight  dollars  the  volume. 
The  professors  became  rich  and  distin- 
guished. The  handsome  Leonard,  who 
was  the  coiffeur  of  the  Queen,  Maria 
Antoinette,  succeeded  in  using  upward  of 
fourteen  yards  of  gauze  upon  a  single 
head,  which  acquired  for  him  a  European 
renown. 

The  turbans  and  bonnets  of  this  epoch 
were  equally  extravagant.  The  coiffuret< 
of  the  ladies  became  so  high  that  the  fac(> 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  their  bod- 
ies ;  and  the  director  of  the  Opera  wait 
compelled  to  make  a  rule  that  no  lady  with 
a  head-dress  above  a  certain  height  should 
be  admitted  into  the  amphitheatre,  because 
the  spectators  were  unable  on  account  of 
them  to  see  the  stage.  If  the  ladies  arr 
induced  to  class  these  specimens  a^ 
**  ingbts,^'  let  them  consider  that  in  their 
day  they  wer^  considered  equally  as  be- 
coming as  the  present  styles. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  caricaturists 
leveled  their  weapons  at  these  towering 
head-dresses.  **  Top-knots*'  would  not 
"  come  down.**  They  waxed  higher  and 
higher,  threatening  to  rival  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  until  the  Queen  was  attacked  by 
a  violent  illness  which  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  flaxen  locks  that  had  called  forth 
the  genius  of  the  coiffeurs.  At  once  down 
went  the  towering  piles,  like  castles  in  the 
clouds.     Every  lady  at  court   appeared 
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with  a  flat  head.    The  next  flrreat  chanj^ 

in  liJ.^-:,  I..:..,l  f-i.^7  '^^ii  Vi-nu.^liL  by  a 
phtlosopher  and  pcwt.  St.  Picrro  put 
Ibrih  till!  Paul  tt  Virginity  and  all  Paria 
went  mad  for  simpHcily  and  nattiri^.  He 
attirtMJ  his  hcmntie  in  tuifnplo  y/hA^  tnu«^ 
Im  with  n  hat  of  plain  it  raw,  Thu  vol- 
atili?  Pa n*f <«!«<?«  were  captivated.  Silks 
and  Hatinii,  powdc'r  and  pnomtum  YaniBh- 
ed  ai¥  if  by  magic,  and  from  qitcc»n  to 
Waiifng-mBid  nok^dy  appeared  eicept  in 
white  muflliofi  and  straw  bats, 

Gco^aphy  was  ran^fiicked  to  find 
[iam(?e  tbr  tticsr  n^markable*  RuptTfilrucl- 
uppe  for  the  hi-ad.  Thus  Ih^ri*  wpr« 
bonnets  ^  U  Turke,  k  U  Auinthf:^  and, 
eiren  A!t  early  aa  1785^  America  was  huu- 
OitKl  in  having  one  style,  railed  ^  la 
Fhtiadflpktf ;  (innlly,  the  wits  or  thi? 
foographical  knowleiiffe  of  tttc  millinerfi 
beinir  ejthsuit&i.  in  despair  they  ehris- 
toncd  their  tail  Invention  the  *'^  anony« 
mi>U0  bonnet,'* 

Paris,  in  Iftfil^  no  ioonpT  set  eyc«  on 
the  wc>u!t!-bc  AmeficaJi  fashion  of  B^»otn- 
eriim,  with  il^  »thort  skirt «  and  trowMi^fcd 
legi,  thi^n  it  jTftnpletcly  extinjb,mii>>hetl  it 
by  one  blast  of  ila  all-powt^rfyl  riilicule. 
Yet*  riH  Iwng  ago  ns  1772,  it  hmi  adiipti^d 
a  mode,  eontpounded  fr^im  the  Polonaise, 
equidty  as  open  to  ohjertiun,  ro  far  a% 
ac^intltii'Bfl  nf  pi'tlicoatii  wa»  eoncemi^Jt 
with  the  additions  of  heel  a  B<'veral  inchee 
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in  height,  and  walking-sticks  which  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  boarding-pikes. 
The  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  fashion- 
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alile«f  of  both  nvxes  immediately  prccedititf  the 
RevohUiuiit  w!ii(  h  wa*  destinifid  to  engulf  them 
and  their  fortiinrftt  wcrf  auch  as  almtral  tb  palli- 
ate the  excfesea  tif  the  iieop\i>  who  had  »o  bng 
and  patiently  boniv  with  the  he^rtlesBncas  mad 
vicpH  of  the  arijstoeracy  Ttierc  watt  a  riTalry 
amon^  the  gri^at  lords  and  bEinkera  aa  to  who 
fiboutd  ruin  tiiLfnuelvert  soonest  for  the  favodle 
octrrsM'soflhwilay .  Then  i'tiurtt'«an»  rode  in  their 
enrnajj^H  made  with  pant' la  of  porcelain,  lilver 
«[iukeH»  drawn  by  six  liuraes,  and  attended  by 
mounted  servants  in  livery.  Even  royajty  was 
scandahjLcd  and  outdone  by  the  tnngnMcence  of 
I  heir  equipages,  hotels,  and  hcm*c»  of  pleasure. 
The  nobles,  as  jf  with  a  presentiment  of  their 
cominjT  fau-.  bsistened  »o  pour  into  the  \ap»  of 
their  mtstresaei*  their  enlirt*  fortuncfi,  seekinj?  to 
drown  in  refint-d  drb.ujcbery  the  ihundrr  of  the 
atoriEi  thai  already  bt^^n  to  wW  over  tlicir  heads. 
Amonj?  the  follies  whieh  t}ie  fajihtonfi  of  this 
'I'U-  -ir-'-'-i— :'*-.]  ■-  -.^  jhc  confusion  which  aJOFsr  he- 
iween  male  and  female  attire.  Men  borrowed 
the  laces,  ruffles,  belts,  jewelry,  and  finery  of  the 
women.  They,  in  revenge,  took  the  coats,  vests, 
open  shirts,  cravats,  powdered  queues,  canes,  and 
even  cloth  frock-coaU  of  the  men.    The  fashion 
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of  the  male  for  one  month  was  frequently  adopted 
for  the  mode  of  the  female  for  the  next.  Sexaal 
proprieties  in  dress  were  utterly  confounded,  and 
this  medley  of  apparel  extended  in  some  degree 
to  habits  and  pursuits.  The  ladies  seized  upon 
the  studies  and  occupations  of  men.  Many  of 
their  conquests  they  have  retained  to  this  day,  as 
any  one  conversant  with  Paris  can  perceive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  extravagance  came  the 
Revolution.  The  etiquette  and  magnificence  of 
the  old  society  disappeared  in  the  vortex  of  the 
social  whirlpool.  Diamonds  and  lace,  flowers 
and  plumes,  embroidered  coats  and  satin  robes, 
all  the  luxurious  and  costly  creations  of  past  fash- 
ion, sunk  more  rapidly  than  they  arose.  For- 
tunes were  annihilated  in  a  day.  Royalty  even 
put  on  plebeian  shoes,  mounted  the  coarse  cap 
of  the  worker,  and  shouted  the  hollow  cry  of 
"  Egalith  r*  Universal  brotherhood  was  on  the 
lips  of  men,  and  universal  hate  in  their  hearts. 
Religion  and  decency  fled  in  aflTright.  It  was  the 
advent  of  sans-culottism.  For  a  while,  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity,  under  the  garbs  of  equality 
and  fraternity,  reigned  triumphant.  For  a  time 
they  totk  the  form  of  Anglo-mania.  This  was 
before  the  advent  of  the  **  classical"  era.  The 
clubbists  carried  enormous  cudgels,  wore  thick 


shoes  and  coarse  coats,  and  in  all  ways  endeav- 
ored to  transform  themselves  into  blackguards, 
with  the  most  complete  success.  The  stones  of 
the  Bastile  were  made  \fp  into  patriotic  breast- 
pins for  the  bosoms  of  beauty.  Copper  buckles 
replaced  the  gold  and  silver  of  former  years. 
Wealth  and  fashion,  once  so  inordinately  display- 
ed, were  now  the  sure  tokens  of  destruction. 
Safety  was  only  in  abject  humility  and  conspic- 
uous poverty.  But  French  nature,  though  it 
could  endure  the  tyranny  of  political  Jacobinism, 
was  restless  under  the  extinction  of  feshion  and 
obliteration  of  clean  breeches.  It  soon  rebelled, 
discarding  all  past  inventions,  struck  out  new 
and  tenfold  more  ridiculous  costumes  than  before. 
The  fashion-plates  of  that  time  reveal  this  rebels 
lion  against  sans-eulottiMm  in  a  thousand  comical 
ways.  A  view  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  the  garden  of  the  famous  *' Palais 
Ro^al,**  as  it  existed  m  1 792,  would  better  illustrate 
the  **  cut"  of  the  day  than  pages  of  description. 
The  difierent  political  parties  displayed  their  mu- 
tual hatred,  not  so  much  in  words  which  they 
dared  not  utter,  as  in  the  silent  but  mocking  elo- 
quence of  dress.  The  popular  tri-colors  and  cot 
and  unpowdered  hair  remained,  however,  in  thm 
ascendency.     But  neither  the  horrors  of  the  scaf- 
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toJd  nor  tlio  bruialitic»  df  Jactjbmieim  could  long 
suppjresfl  Iht*  pfi^tptiHiaiiH  of  ihc  younjtr  elegants 
to  dross  a»  t!u>y  plfaRPil.  IiidciHj,  U  became  a 
iipf€i*iiB  pf  hproi-HiD,  bv  tixlraviijT.ijit  (in cry  and  out- 
rafjejuu  taMi*,  joim^d  lo  a  minting,  rtTetuinate 
voirr?,  to  ihrovv  ^orUiuupt  upon  tlir  toarftencss  of 
Uirir  poliliciil  oppotii  nls*.  Tht?  ^^^rw^ifjjj!'  rfor^f" 
of  Ihi*  period  vvcro  elfrka,  ycmntj  lawyi-rH.  and 
cibiTi^  [jf  etiiially  hutnldc  origin,  wlio,  hn^viii^r  aid- 
ed iti  (Jf^Rtroyiri^'  ihr  oM  -irij^tocrriry^  now  ^iiugbt. 
to  »%cc[  thfin  in  vice  aiid  folly. 

Each  sut'Oi'odiiifr  yoaf  gti\c  ongiu  lo  ftiBhion* 
if  IKjiasiWo  moTf  nbsurcl  Uian  ihc  pitjccdirig      Thf;  i 
moral  ctiaos  ihat  proviiik'd  iu  Franci*  alTectoiJ  ;ill 
DLiatfrial  llimps       Dross  was  not  only  iiiorr  or  loss 
typkal  of  polilirs,  but  ilhiftlrativr  of  thf  rlaaHit^al 
thporioa  i)f  the  times.      Thi?  rni]ilar>^  scholar  of  1 
tbo  school  of  Mar«  in  1793.  worp  a  mongrel  oni-  I 
form,  itivcTit(^<J  hy  the  paint  it  Davit]^  njid  intt-ndt'd  ' 
to  bo  partty  Roman,   partly  Gfpoian,  but  which 
any  old  legend  an-  or  phalani  veteran  of  Cresar  or 
AloTfrnndcT   would  have  indignantty  ji^/coted  a«  , 
wholly  Ffpnch. 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  Robeipierre.  fashion  look 


lor  a  time  a  strange  turn.  A  year  be- 
fore men  went  in  red  night-<^Ap«,  and 
magistrate*  wore  wooden  shoe*,  N<yw 
the  citiacna  onmlatini  the  Limeftof  the  R<s 
goncy  in  ibe  oitr»Ta|ri&nce  if  not  in  the 
eleg^ncm  of  tboir  coBtumeft.  The  tnont 
popular  entertammcntA  wore  tbcf  b&h  it 
victime.  To  ht*  ailfuittcd  to  these  one 
must  have  [oaI  «  r«^btivc  by  tht^  ^nillo- 
tmc.  Tho  daneeri  wopp  i^ritpe  about 
the  arm,  and  gayly  dancetj  in  honor  of 
the  deceaKod.  It  beceude  the  fu«h)on 
to  khow  the  profound ent  abhorrence  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  f  miietid  of  Hobp- 
«pierre  1  iappedur^t,  ♦*  lirtnl-rTacker»/' 
yoiinf;  ftiudcadin^Jff  or  d«iniiii'iit  in  swnl- 
loW'tailod  coats,  with  tljeir  hair  pja-itiod 
at  the  Icniples,  and  flowing  behind  in 
militarv  fashion,  madt?  it  ii  duty  to 
knoek  down  any  shag-coot et)  Jacobin 
ihey  chimccd  to  encounter.  The  Jadieji, 
toOf  expressed  their  horror  of  the  blooily 
lime  in  a  ^hion  of  their  own.  The 
Jacobin ri  had  rntdUB  ■  virtue  of  destroy- 
ing life  \  Hm  fswliwtion  ^f  life  m^itl  W 
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,the  grand  Tirtue  under  the  new  state  of  things 
Hence  in  1794  it  was  noticed  that  every  fashion- 
able citoyenne  was  either  really  or  apparently  far 
advanced  in  maternity. 

The  •*  Merveilleuse^^  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
capacity  of  her  bonnet  and  the  slimness  of  her 
skirts,  will  recall  a  fashion  which  undoubtedly 
some  of  my  readers  thought  "  extremely  elegant" 
in  its  day,  but  which  would  now  be  likely  to  con- 
sign its  wearer  to  a  mad-hospital. 

The  male  specimen  of  this  species  was  scarcely 
less  remarkable  in  his  choice  of  attire ;  while  the 
''Asrioteur'' — a  political  bully,  a  blackguard,  on  a 
par  in  principles  and  practice  with  some  of  his 
kindred  who  disgrace  our  republic — wore  a  cos- 
tume which,  like  the  stripes  of  a  hyena,  distin- 
guished him  at  once  from  the  more  respectable 
citizen. 

The  attempt,  under  the  auspices  of  David,  to 
revive  the  classical  toga,  and  to  model  the  fistsh- 
ions  for  the  ladies  after  the  costumes  of  Aspasia 
and  Agrippina,  met  with  but  transient  success, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate — ^which  was 
partioilarly  un&vorable  to  bare  throats  and  legs, 
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and  transparent  muslin.  Besides,  none  but  those 
whom  nature  had  bountifully  clothed  with  charms 
could  with  complacency  thus  dispense  with  dress. 
Coughs,  rheumatisms,  and  ridicule,  soon  extin- 
guished all  classical  ardor  among  these  few, 
though  many  of  the  feshionable  women  of  the 
day  were  willing  to  8acri6ce  both  modesty  and 
health  in  their  desire  to  carry  back  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  two  thousand  years,  when  silk 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  and  cotton  an  un- 
known thing.  While  the  fashion  lasted  its  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  climate  gave  rise  to  some 
ludicrous  scenes.  Thus  at  the  famous  *'  Feast 
of  Pikes,"  when  all  Paris  was  gathered  in  the 
open  air,  a  sudden  storm  of  rain  came  down. 
The  thin  muslins  with  which  the  females  had  at- 
tired themselves  **  like  the  women  of  the  free 
peoples  of  antiquity,"  were  soaked  through  in  a 
moment,  and  clung  closely  around  their  wearers, 
so  that,  as  the  dry  chronicler  remarks,  **  the  shape 
was  clearly  discernible."  "  Titus"  and  **  Aidbi- 
ades"  would  have  been  more  than  human  to  have 
refrained  from  laughing  at  the  spectacle  present- 
ed by  the  bedraggled  *'  Glorinda"  and  '*  Aspasia." 
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The  coup  de  grace  was  ^ven  to  the  classical 
fashion  by  the  appearance  of  a  fevorite  actress 
in  the  character  of  a  Chinese  girl.  Her  costume 
would  hardly  have  been  recognized  in  Pekin  ; 
but  such  as  it  was  it  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
town;  and  the  Parisiennes  loaded  themselves 
with  frills  and  rufTs,  fancying  that  they  were 
habited  H  la  Chinoise. 

The  classical  party  were  divided  into  Romans 
and  Athenians,  whose  simplicity  of  attire  gave 
rise  to  another  sect  in  the  world  of  fashion  called 
**  Incroyables.^^  They  protested  against  the  in* 
vasion  of  antiquity  by  an  opposite  extreme  in 
dress ;  so  that,  what  between  superfluity  of  coat 
collar,  cravat,  and  hat,  it  was  diflicult  to  see  that 
they  had  any  head  at  all. 

At  this  epoch  the  confusion,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  medley  of  fashions — in  which  every  ex- 
treme and  incongruity  was  represented — ^was  at 
its  height.     Each  taste  and  political  sentiment 


wantoned, in  its  own  masquerade.  The  liberty 
of  dressing  as  one  pleased  for  once  reigned  tri- 
umphant. The  Jacobins  reveled  in  dirt  and 
dishabille ;  the  classical  scholars  in  nude  sim- 
plicity ;  the  fops  in  perukes,  powdered  beads, 
three-cornered  hats,  and  hair  cut  h  la  Titus ;  the 
ladies  as  simple  country  girls  with  bonnets  a  la 
butterfly ;  robes  h  la  Cyblle ;  chemises  h  la  Car- 
thaginoise ;  in  short,  h  la  any  thing  their  caprices 
or  ingenuity  could  devise.  Each  one  strove  after 
originality ;  and  a  more  extraordinary  crowd  than 
that  of  the  streets  and  salons  of  Paris  under  the 
Consulate  the  world  will  never  again  see.  It 
was  fashion  run  crazy.  The  world  of  *•  ton" 
were  more  like  the  inmates  of  a  mad-house  than 
the  rulers  of  society.  Madame  Tallien — the  beau- 
ty of  the  day — wore  transparent  costumes,  in  im- 
itation of  the  Olympian  gods.  Her  stockings 
were  flesh-colored  and  divided  at  the  toes,  on 
which  she  carried  rings  and  jewels.     Her  friend 
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Josephine— €ifterward  Empress— was  her  rival  in 
fashion.  Feminine  whims  did  not  stop  even  at  this 
degree  of  immodesty,  but  went  to  such  lengths 
as  I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  dresses  **  it  la  sauvage**  became  in 
Togue ;  while  the  pictures  and  ornaments  openly 
displayed  would  have  scandalized  even  the  Ko- 
man  world,  and  been  thought  not  quite  **the 
thing'*  in  Sodom. 

■  I  shall  run  hastily  over  the  intervening  spac^ 
between  that  era  and  our  own,  depending  mainly 
upon  illustrations  to  show  by  what  changes  of  cut, 
and  gradations  in  taste,  our  present  costumes  have 
been  formed ;  and  how  Paris — having  for  a  while 
rioted  in  every  species  of  extravagance  that  a  de- 
praved and  licentious  taste  could  conceive — ^has  at 
last  quietly  and  indisputably  assumed  the  supreme 
rank  in  the  world  of  fashion.  From  being  the 
butt  of  mankind  for  her  grossness  of  garments, 
she  has  become  the  arbiter  of  civilization  as  to 


what  it  shall  wear,  and  how  it  shall  live.     Not  a 
rival  disputes  her  sway. 

As  the  Revolution  receded  so  lunury  augment- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury dress  had  simplified  wonderfully,  and  the 
worst  features  of  previous  absurdities  had  disap- 
peared, although  it  would  not  be  quite  safe  for 
man  or  woman  to  walk  the  streets  in  our  day  in 
the  attire  of  that.  The  grand  passion,  after  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  was  for  India  shawls,  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  lace  of  the  highest  price.  Men 
rivaled  women  in  their  desires  for  these  luxuries. 
The  debts  of  Josephine  for  her  toilet  in  a  short 
time  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  She  had  ordered  thirty-eight  new 
bonnets  in  one  month;  the  feathers  alone  cost 
eighteen  hundred  francs.  With  such  an  exam- 
ple, the  Court  followed  so  rapidly  in  the  path  of 
extravagance  that  even  Napoleon  was  scandal- 
ized, although  he  had  said  to  his  wife,  **Joe»- 
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phine,  I  wish  that  you  shall  astonish  by  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  your  dress  ;**  following  up  the 
precept  with  action  one  day,  when  she  was  not 
clad  with  sufficient  elegance  to  satisfy  turn,  by 
throwing  the  contents  of  his  inkstand  upon  her 
costly  robe.  Josephine  owned  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cashmere  shawls  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
great  price.  She  offered  Madame  Murat  for  one 
that  pleased  her  fourteen  thousand  francs. 

Judging  from  the  past,  nothing  admits  of  greater 
variety  of  form  than  the  modem  bonnet ;  while 
its  rival — the  male  hat — is  restricted  to  the  slight- 
est possible  variation  of  its  pipe  shape.  Now, 
the  fashionable  ladies  wear  their  bonnets  merely 
suspended  from  the  back  of  their  heads,  like  the 
outer  leaf  of  an  opening  rose-bud.  Then — in 
1801 — they  overhung  the  forehead  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  candle  extinguisher. 

In  1812,  the  modem  hat  had  assumed  the  gen- 
eral shape  which  it  has  unfortunately  ever  since 
retained,  and  with  which  it  seems  likely  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  globe.  The  ladies  have  at  times 
made  various  assaults  upon  it,  and  even  attempt- 
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ed  to  take  it  into  their  own  possession — a  con- 
quest which,  luckily  for  the  influence  of  their 
charms,  they  never  wholly  accomplished.  Rr 
would  be  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race  who 
could  invent  a  suitable  covering  for  the  head, 
which  should  utterly  annihilate  the  present  source 
of  torture  and  ugliness  which  surmounts  the  front 
of  him  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

In  1812,  the  leg-of-mutton  sleeve,  which  de- 
scended in  its  full  amplitude  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, was  in  full  vogue;  also  low  necks  and 
backs,  which  have  ever  maintained  their  populate 
ity,  by  a  strange  sort  of  anomaly,  as  full  dress : 
while  short  petticoats — which  are  so  convenient 
— have  been  lengthened  into  untidy  skirts  that 
save  tfie  street-cleaners  half  their  trouble. 

I  have  brought  together,  in  one  tableau,  thr 
four  principal  types  of  dress  that  have  swayed 
the  feshionable  world  for  the  past  century.  Thr 
striking  changes  therein  depicted  are  indicative 
of  what  we  may  look  for  in  the 'future.  With  so 
plastic  a  many-colored  material  as  dress,  therr 
can  be  no  limits  to  the  varieties  of  costume. 


GENERAL  TAYLOR'S  RESIDENCE  AT  BATON  ROUGE. 


THE  brilliant  impression  that  General  Taylor 
made  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people 
of  the  Union  by  his  victories  of  the  "  8th  and  9th 
of  May/*  has  not  yet  been  effaced.  There  was 
all  the  art  of  a  splendid  play  accompanying  the 
events ;  there  was  the  mystery  that  enshrouded 
his  forgotten  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  his  self-sac- 
rificing march  to  the  Nueces,  his  call  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  for  assistance,  the  painful  ru- 
mors that  '*  he  had  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy,** 
the  dark  cloud  of  deep  regret  that  followed,  to 
be  suddenly  dissipated  by  the  announcement  of 
battles  won,  which  will  ever  hold  rank  among  the 
brightest  achievements  of  our  victorious  arms. 
Such  again  were  the  preliminaries  that  ushered 
in  the  triumph  of  Buena  Vista.     Every  thing 


seemed  to  conspire  to  make  the  event  captivating 
and  essentially  dramatic. 

In  addition.  General  Taylor  himself,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  possessed  the 
qualities  of  a  popular  hero :  he  was  a  soldier,  but 
he  was  in  his  personal  habits  essentially  a  citiien ; 
in  the  storm  and  hurricane  of  battle  his  eagle  eye 
anticipated  the  triumph — ^in  his  tent  he  Was  as 
simple  as  a  child — surrounded  by  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  he  lived  amidst  the  excite- 
ment as  a  father  among  his  children.  In  recalling 
his  person  there  are  no  plumes,  no  epaulets,  no 
clanging  of  arms  conjured  up ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  simply  seen  a  brave,  chivalrous  old  man, 
a  vivid  personation  of  republican  character,  one 
that  all  feel  proud  to  call  eminently  American. 


Springing  as  General  Taylor  did  into  popular 
favor  with  all  the  perfection  and  unexpectedness 
of  another  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  he 
war  hurried  in  such  rapid  succession  from  one 
triumph  to  another,  and  closed  his  mortal  career 
so  unexpectedly  in  death,  that  the  people  never 
learned  much  of  his  private  life ;  and  that  biogra- 
phy, always  so  interesting  and  so  instructive,  if 
preserved  of  the  truly  great,  is  probably  destined 
to  be  lost  in  oblivion. 

With  the  military  services  of  General  Taylor 
the  world  is  familiar;  we  would  allude,  in  con- 
nection with  a  notice  of  his  residence,  only  to 
some  of  his  characteristics  in  private  life.  Sol- 
dier as  he  was,  his  great  passion  seemed  to  be 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  there  was  no  time 
in  his  whole  history  when  he  did  not  have  his 
farm,  upon  the  management  of  which  he  ex- 
pended much  of  his  thoughts.  The  first  time  we 
ever  saw  the  "old  Colonel" — as  he  was  then 
called — ^was  on  his  plantation,  directing  the  la- 
bors of  some  forty  or  fifty  ''  hands,'*  and  the  leal 
he  displayed  was  quite  equal  to  his  mann«f  in 
the  more  stirring  scenes  of  his  military  life. 
Brought  up  upon  a  farm,  he  retained  all  the  the- 
oretical knowledge  of  the  most  practical  agricul- 
turist ;  and  from  his  **  head-quarters,"  whether 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Florida,  or  Mexico,  he  most  fre- 
quently sent  his  specific  directions  to  his  busi- 
ness agent  as  to  the  details  of  conducting  his 
estate ;  and  he  would  at  any  time  drop  all  other 
subjects  of  conversation  to  go  into  the  details  of 
raising  wheat  or  cotton,  and  grow  unusually  ani- 
mated in  discussing  the  value  of  dififerent  kinds 
of  plows.  In  July,  1848,  he^ wrote  as  follows: 
*(  The  subject  of  farming  is  one  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  of  my  life,  and  in  which  I  yet  con- 
tinue to  take  the  deepest  interest."  Nor  could 
he  forget  his  fanner  habits  even  in  times  of  act- 
ual war ;  for  it  was  his  wont  in  Mexico,  while 
accidentally  passing  a  train,  to  criticbe  any  im- 
propriety in  the  adjustment  of  the  harness,  or 
evident  negligence  in  the  care  of  the  wagons; 
and  probably  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  arose 
from  witnessing  the  military  precision  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  in  the  preservation  of  its 
materiel.  Originally,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  older  officers  and  Indian  fighters,  prejudiced 
against  the  artillery,  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
his  repugnance  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 
magnificent  manner  with  which  Ridgely  and  Dun- 
can brought  it  upon  the  field  in  their  i^moon 
displays ;  for  it  was  not  until  it  swept  the  serried 
raidu  of  the  enemy  under  his  own  eye,  that  he 
cordially  embraced  the  artillery  as  the  roost  effi- 
cient as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  arm  of  the 
service. 

The  leisure  that  hangs  so  heavily  upon  the 
hands  of  the  soldier  in  times  of  peace,  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  General  Taylor  with  the  study 
of  books ;  and  no  one  could  be  much  in  his  soci- 
ety without  being  struck,  not  only  with  the  great 
variety  of  his  reading,  but  also  by  the  happy  ap- 
plication he  made  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  He 
was  particularly  successful  in  relating  illustrative 
anecdotes,  and  took  pleasure  in  detailing  the 


thoughts  and  actions  occurring  in  the  lives  of  the 
**  early  Presidents"  and  statesmen ;  and  he  inva- 
riably, if  necessary,  gave  his  own  opinions  of  what 
he  related  with  the  utmost  frankness.  His  de- 
scriptive powers  were  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
his  private  correspondence,  though  dwelling  upon 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  has  kindred  excel- 
lences with  his  official  papers.  A  private  letter 
written  by  General  Taylor,  partially  on  the  daj 
before,  and  concluded  on  the  day  following  the 
Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  eminent  private  citizen  of  Louisiana,  con> 
tains  passages  more  eloquent  and  of  more  graphic 
clearness,  if  possible,  than  even  the  official  dis> 
patches  that  announced  this  greatest  of  his  mili- 
tary victories. 

A  peculiarity  of  General  Taylor^s  social  habits 
deserves  particular  notice,  and  may  with  propria 
^ty  be  mentioned  here.  Throughout  his  whole 
life  be  confined  himself  to  pure  water  as  a  bever- 
age. Upon  the  necessity  of  temperance  be  often 
dwelt,  and  gave  it  as  his  experience  that,  through- 
out his  long  life,  he  had  seldom  known  an  officer 
or  soldier,  or  any  one  else  attached  to  the  army, 
to  get  into  difficulty,  be  cashiered  or  disgnHed, 
that  the  primary  causes  could  not  be  directly 
traced  to  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  dined  with  a 
hospitable  planter,  who  insisted  upon  his  trying 
his  superior  wine.  General  Taylor  tasted  the 
Madeira,  and  instantly  followed  it  by  a  draught 
of  ice-water,  and  recovering  hunself  remarked, 
'*That  he  really  was  no  judge  of  wine.**  The 
first  steam-bhip'that  arrived  at  the  Brazos,  after 
the  surrender  of  Matamoras,  brought  out  from 
New  Orleans,  as  presents,  fine  brandies,  clarets, 
and  ice.  General  Taylor  ordered  the  whole  to 
be  carried  to  the  hospitals  to  be  distributed  among 
the  wounded  and  sick,  so  little  did  he  care  for 
the  commonly  considered  luxuries  of  life. 

On  one  occasion  General  Taylor  said,  "For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  my  house  has 
been  a  tent,  my  home  in  the  field.*'  Such  was 
literally  true ;  yet  the  old  soldier  had  meanwhile 
his  residence,  where  lived  his  family,  where  cen- 
tered his  affections,  where  occasionally  he  stole 
firom  the  duties  of  the  camp  a  few  moments  of 
domestic  repose.  A  view  of  that  interesting  spot, 
by  the  genius  of  Daguerre  and  the  graver's  art, 
is  now  preserved  to  the  worid,  and  for  the  first 
time  made  a  heritage  to  all  who  remember  with 
pleasure  the  old  hero  it  occasionally  sheltered,  and 
who  has  given  it  an  immortal  interest  by  his  vir- 
tues and  exalted  career. 

It  is  natural  to  the  reverential  mind  to  take  a 
sad  pleasure  in  visiting  the  identified  homes  of 
the  great  dead.  These  residences  recall  vividly 
forgotten  associations,  and  afibrd  useful  lessons 
for  the  living ;  but  there  is  so  much  about  Mont- 
pelier,  Monticello,  and  Mount  Vernon  that  shocks 
the  sensibilities  of  the  admirers  of  departed  great- 
ness, that  it  may  be  deemed  fortunate  that  at  least 
one  of  our  **  hero  Presidents"  has  left  no  mansion 
to  go  to  decay  from  a  nation's  neglect,  no  tomb 
upon  the  current  of  fashionable  travel,  to  be  gazed 
at  by  the  curious  tourist,  and  left  each  year  an 


increasingly  sad  memeoU)  of  tbe  piovorbial  in- 
gcaiitude  of  Repablic«. 

Baton  Kouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  one 
luindted  and  twenty  nules  above  New  Orleans,  is 
situated  upon  tbe  fizst  blufl*  that  is  to  be  met  with 
on  tbe  Mississippi,  ascending  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  on  a  natural  elevation,  some  forty  feet  above 
the  highest  annual  rise,  and  suggests  to  the  least 
experienced  in  militaqr  science  a  commandixtf 
place  £ot  defense.  It  was  here  that  the  Spaniards 
in  early  times  erected  a  fortification,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  Ust  places  held  by  them  of  their  once 
extensive  possessions,  then  Juiown  as  Florida. 

Upon  the  absorption  of  Baton  Rouge  and  the 
surrounding  country  by  the  American?}  extensive 
buildings  were  ereqted  as  a  garrison  fot  troops, 
and  others  for  the  depository  of  ammunition  ^ 
arms,  within  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Span- 
ish fort.  These  stations  and  depots  were  for  many 
years  the  most  important  upon  our  southern  fron- 
tieis ;  but,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  they  have 
become  so  for  in  the  **  interior**  as  to  cease  to 
he  much  used,  save  as  magaxines  for  milijUy^ 
stores. 

Directly  upon  the  banlte,  and  near  some  still 
visible  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  fort,  was  a  small 
cottage-built  house,  original^  inhabited  by  the 
proud  Gastilian  Commandant.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  a  sumptuous  building  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  although  now  it  sinks  into  humble 
obscuzity  when  compared  with  the  least  preten- 
tious private  residences  in  its  vicinity.  This  mo- 
dest building  contained  but  three  large  zooms,  to 
which  were  added,  in  course  of  time,  a  surround- 
ing veranda,  and  some  outbuildings  devoted  to 
domestic  purposes.  Hero  Colonel  Taylor*  when 
ordered  to  take  a  command  in  the  army  South, 
refusing  the  more  ostentatious  quarters  of  **  the 
garrison,*'  established  himself,  and  here  the  mem- 
bers of  his  fomily  nqsided,  more  or  less,  for  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that, preceded  his  translation 
to  the  "  White  House.'* 

Such  is  the  history  of  whst  wiQ  always  be 
known  as  General  Taylor's  residence.  At  the 
time  of  the  "  Presidemtial  contest,"  the  thousands 
who  traveled  upon  the  great  highway  of  the  South 
and  West,  the  Mississippi,  were  accustomed  to 
stop  their  steamers  in  front  of  this  humble-look- 
ing house,  and  make  the  welkin  ring  with  exult- 
ing cheers;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  en- 
thusiasm when  "old  Whitey,"  grazing  in  his 
retirement,  would  start  at  the  enlivening  sounds, 
and  sweep  along  the  bluff  in  gxaceful  movements, 
as  if  cordially  acknowledgii^  the  honorspaid  to 
his  master. 

A  few  years  more  and  *<  General  Taylor*s  res- 
idence** will  have  disappeared.  Long  ago  it  was 
**  officially**  condemned  as  worthless,  and  we  know 
of  no  circumstances,  **  even  if  our  army  possessed 
another  economic  soldier,'*  which  would  cause 
him  to  be  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  providential- 
ly as  it  were,  to  retard  for  a  fow  years  more  the 
hand  of  destiny.  The  engraving  presents  a  foith- 
fiil  picture  of  the  old  house,  of  the  old  soldier  as 
he  appeared  afUr  his  return  from  Mexico,  and 
of  hu  two  war  horses  grazing  coQtentedly  upon 
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the  sward.  The  thousands  who  visited  Gener*! 
Taylor  will  reoogpixe  the  lifo-like  representation. 
They  will  remember  the  ample  gallery  upon  which 
he  received  his  visitors,  the  rustic  gate  through 
which  they  entered,  to  be  followed  by  the  heanir 
salut^on  so  ohancteristic  of  the  awaiting  host. 

On  the  mocning  of  the  23d  of  January,  1849, 
General  Taylor  took  his  formal  leave  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Baton  Rouge,  preparattHy  to  his  journey 
to  Washington.  On  that  occasion  he  said,  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  assure  you  it  is  vrith  foelings  of  qo 
ordiBiuy  character  that  I  meet  with  my  foUow- 
citixeos  oa  this  occasion,  many  of  whom  I  have 
knawnformofethauA^iMrtere/acen/ttry.  Had 
I  consulted  my  own  wishes,  I  should  have  much 
preferred  to  retain  the  office  I  am  now  about  to 
vacate,  and  have  remained  among  you ;"  and  there 
can  not  be  a  doubt  that,  while  surrounded  by  the 
political  OQzruptiofis  ^f  the  national  capital,  tbe 
quiet  home  he  had  left  behind  him  often  rose  to 
his  mind,  pa  a  haven  where  he  could  find  that 
peace  and  that  eqjoyment  never  accorded  to  the 
ClAf  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation. 

The  mortal  remains  of  General  Taylor  repoee 
in  the  old  fomily  bu^ying-ground  of  his  foUier. 
It  is  one  of  the  simplest  $md  least  ostentatious  of 
all  the  plantation  graveyards  in  Kentucky.  To 
reach  it,  you  have  a  solitary  walk  until,  coming  to 
a  ru4e  inclosure  in  an  open  field,  you  behold  a 
plain  vault,  the  front  composed  of  rougl^y  hevm 
limestone  rocks ;  and  this  is  all  that  indicates  tbe 
resting-place  of  one  of  the  deceased  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  No  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  his  name  i»  not  exon 
inscribed  upon  the  v^t. 


WHOM  SHALL  WE  MARRY! 
rpHE  Americans,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  are 
X  the  most  connubial^  inctiaed.  We  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  if  the  Christian  religion  inculcated 
polygamy,  our  piety  in  this  particular  would  rival 
that  of  Solomon  and  David,  and  not  be  outdone 
by  the  lord  of  the  harem,  the  youthful  Abdul 
Affedjid,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  by  our  fellow-dti- 
zen.  His  Excellency  Brigbam  Young,  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  Unlike  most  of  the 
Turks,  who,  satisfied  with  the  Mohammedan  pritr-  . 
ilege  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  content  themselves 
with  the  Christian  practice  of  one,  we  would  prob- 
ably fulfill  the  law  to  the  greatest  numeric^  ex- 
tent, and  shame,  by  our  willing  obedience,  the 
reserve  of  the  recreant  Moslem.  The  juvenile 
jacket  has  hardly  lengthened  into  the  manly  coat, 
and  the  down  of  a  nascent  beard  has  cast  but  the 
fointest  shadow  of  the  coming  event  of  a  mustache 
upon  the  youthful  foce,  when  young  America 
asks,  **  Whom  shall  we  marry  1  *'  Our  adolescent, 
now  lusty  with  youthful  vigor,  and  ardent  with 
the  unabated  passion  of  love,  stretches  out  his 
^'marriageable  arms"  to  embrace  some  sympathetic 
beauty,  and  slake  his  eager  thirst  in  matrimony, 
^<  Perpetosl  fountain  of  dotuMtio  sweets.^ 
If  the  connubially  disposed  be  rich,  his  purse 
heavy,  however  light  of  head  or  heart,  he  finds  no 
want  of  opportunity  for  investment.  His  mere 
presence  in  the  maritet  ie  sure  to  attract  to  him  a 


meieenaiy  crowd  with  their  entieing  commodities 
of  feminine  channs,  set  off  with  all  the  dieplay  of 
the  latest  fashion.  No  so<mer  is  the  srriTal  of  the 
wealthy  pnichaser  annoiinced  than  the  dealers, 
eager  for  a  sale,  delage  him  with  advertisements. 
TIm  **  honor  of  his  company  is  requested'* — so 
runs  the  stereotyped  civility  of  the  trade — at  every 
fiuihionable  establishment  in  the  town.  He  re- 
sponds to  the  polite  request,  and  goes  the  round 
of  the  market.  He  is  dassled  I7  the  display ; 
Cireassia,  with  all  its  beauties,  could  not  make  a 
fidrer  show.  He  feasts  upon  female  loveliness, 
sucking  in  sweets  that  are  openly  exposed  before 
him,  and  regaling  his  imagination  vrith  the  hidden 
charms  in  store  for  the  lucky  purchaser.  He  is 
invited  to  touch  and  handle  for  himself.  He  grasps 
the  tender  hand  of  beauty ;  he  embraces  the  slen- 
der waist ;  he  feels  the  palpitatmg  heart ;  he  in- 
hales the  warm  breath ;  he  measures  the  light 
step ;  he  balances  the  feather  weight.  There  is 
not  a  point,  a  line,  or  a  movement,  which  is  not 
feirly  submitted  to  the  minute  investigation  of  the 
curious  purchaser.  Suchwesubmitasafeirllate- 
ment  of  the  intimacies  of  the  polkas  or  the  waltzes 
of  our  feshionables.  We  know  of  no  mart  in  the 
world — not  excepting  the  slave  market  of  Con- 
stantinople in  its  most  prosperous  days — ^where 
so  much  beauty  abounds,  where  its  charms  are  so 
openly  exposed  and  so  freely  offered  for  sale,  as  in 
our  own  Christian  land. 

The  American  women  are  certainly  the  pretti- 
est in  the  world.  If  we  were  Turks  instead  of 
Christians,  as  we  profess  to  be,  and  were  about 
to  furnish  the  female  department  of  our  Moham- 
medan establishment,  we  certainly  should  prefer  to 
lay  out  our  sequins  in  an  investment  in  the  beau- 
ties of  the  United  States  rather  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  We  confess  to  a  gross  Turk- 
ish view,  just  now,  of  woman.  We  are  stocking 
a  Mohammedan  harem ;  we  are  buying  up  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  animal,  selecdng  the  most 

•  perfect  forms,  the  best  proportioned  limbs,  the 
finest  sculptured  features,  the  most  delicate  com- 
plexions, and  the  highest  grace  of  movement. 

In  mere  physical  charms  our  women  undoubt- 
edly excel.  It  is  for  the  general  average,  how- 
ever, of  good  looks,  rather  than  for  those  ex- 
ceptional examples  of  transcendent  beauty,  that 
America  is  remarkable.  It  is  a  stream  of  female 
loveliness,  sparkling  in  the  sun  of  life,  which,  ex- 
panding every  where,  beautifies  our  land.  No- 
where is  there  such  a  uniformity  of  physical  ex- 
cellence. The  general  high  standiund  of  living 
gives  the  excellence,  and  the  equality  of  privilege, 
the  natural  result  of  our  republican  institutions, 
fixes  the  uniformity.  This  want  of  varie^  is  no 
less  exhibited  by  the  absence  of  those  surpassing 
exampfes  of  infinite  beauty,  than  by  the  rarity  of 
specimens  of  supreme  ugliness.    Were  it  not  for 

-  the  floods  of  foreign  humanity,  which,  however 
fertilizing  to  the  land,  are  certainly  not  beautify- 
ing, that  pour  down  upon  us,  bringing  the  mud 
and  the  impurities  of  older  countries,  America 
might  boast  itself  in  beauty  pure  and  undefiled. 
The  deformed  figure,  the  irregular  features,  the 
rough  skin  and  raw  eomi^zion,  the  large  spread- 


ing foot,  the  thick  fleshy  hand,  are  foreign  im- 
portations. In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the 
foreigner  so  readily  recognized  as  with  us,  not- 
withikanding  the  rapidity  with  which  he  assimi- 
lates in  haHts  of  life.  This  is  more  true  of  wo- 
men than  of  men.  An  English,  a  German,  or 
an  Irish  woman,  need  not  hoist  a  national  flag. 
She  will  be  recognized  at  once,  to  use  a  nautini 
phrase,  by  her  ugly  build. 

The  beauty  of  American  women  we  consider  an 
established  fact,  a  feet  of  which  none  seem  more 
conscious  than  themselves.  The  Grand  Mogul 
was  in  the  habit,  as  we  are  told  by  some  of  the 
old  travelers,  to  take  his  weight  annually.  His 
Oriental  Majesty  would  place  himself  on  one  nde 
of  the  balance,  and  pour  in  diamonds  and  rubies 
in  the  scale  of  the  o^er,  and  thus,  year  after  year, 
estimated  his  value.  Our  calculating  country- 
women follow  the  Grand  MoguPs  wise  example. 
They  are  no  sooner  ready  for  a  market  than  diej 
step  into  an  imaginary  scale,  and  balance  them- 
selves vrith  gold.  There  is  not  a  smile  but  is  es- 
timated at  a  fixed  price  by  the  ready-reckoner;  and 
AS  for  virgin  blushes,  they,  according  to  their  raritj, 
are  set  down  at  a  sum  only  to  be  encompassed  by 
the  accumulative  imagination  of  a  Wall  Street 
financier.  A  pretty  woman,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  \a  held  at  so  enormous  a  price,  that  none 
but  the  lucky  heir  of  a  fortune,  or  the  millionaire, 
grown  luxurious  in  old  age,  who  has  consumed 
the  whole  of  youth  and  the  better  part  of  man- 
hood in  amassing  his  millions,  can  hazard  a  bid. 
And  it  is  the  latter  who,  oftener  engaged  in  this 
matrimonial  trade,  generally  smacks  his  dry  lips 
over  the  possession  of  purchased  beauty  in  its 
youth  and  tenderness.  The  young  heir  of  fortune 
is  more  transitory  in  his  enjoyments,  and  looks 
only  to  matrimony  as  a  retreat  for  tired  Ufe  in  the 
future. 

F'rom  fifteen  to  twenty,  then,  beauty  is  a  lux- 
ury, which,  like  eariy  peas,  is  only  to  be  had  for 
money.  The  score  of  years  passed,  when  more 
youthful  beauty  throngs  in  to  compete,  and  the 
feilure  of  the  past  darkens  the  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture, woman  may  be  purchased  at  a  diminished 
price.  There  is  now  no  hope  of  the  millionaire, 
and  the  beauty  of  twenty  condescends  to  content 
herself  with  the  rising  professional  man  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  income,  or  the  thriving 
merchant  with  a  good  prospect  of  a  fortune  in  the 
future.  Each  revolving  year,  which  lengthens  out 
the  maiden  meditation,  brings  the  aspiring  bride 
more  and  more  within  the  bounds  of  moderate  de- 
sire ;  and  we  have  knovni  the  would-be  mistress 
of  millions,  at  sixteen,  the  actual  wife  and  part- 
ner, at  twenty-six,  of  a  thousand  a  year. 

Sterne  says,  that  there  are  three  epochs  in 
the  empire  of  a  French  woman :  she  is  coquette, 
then  deist,  then  devote.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  term  deist  can  ever  be  fairiy  applied  to  our 
American  beauties;  at  any  rate,  they  are  never 
skeptical  of  their  ovm  divinity.  Coquettes  they 
always  are,  and,  in  advancing  age,  unquestion- 
ably devotes.  At  thirty  or  so,  unless  their  beauty 
has  resisted  the  blight  of  thne  by  a  rare  vigor  and 
feeshness,  they  begin  to  be  conscious  of  the  van- 


itj  of  the  world.  Repentance  efaowii  iteelf  with 
the  earliest  wrinkles,  and  devotion  to  heaven  dates 
from  the  first  neglect  of  earth.  Our  women  have 
always  been  church-goers,  and  as  long  as  the 
churches  afford  such  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  the  fashions  and  the  graceful  ex- 
hibition of  personal  charms,  they  will  continue 
to  be.  But  we  do  not  believe  our  youthful  beau- 
ties, in  their  prime,  are  remarkable  for  their  de- 
votion to  the  duties  of  religion,  beyond  a  regular 
appearance,  during  the  season,  at  the  fashionable 
conventicles  where  they  bend  their  French  hats 
and  prostrate  their  flowing  brocades  in  genteel 
worship.  When  the  glow  of  youth,  however,  ii 
cooled  by  experience,  and  the  gloss  of  vanity  tar- 
nished by  disappfnntment,  the  fashionable  maid 
retires  within  the  shrine  of  piety.  But  as  the 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,  nor  a  demure  look 
the  pious  worshiper,  we  still  find  the  former  fash- 
ionable in  the  fhll  exercise  of  her  worldly  accom- 
plishments, and  bringing  to  bear  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  her  coquetry  upon  the  susceptible  heart 
of  some  widowed  parson  or  unsuspecting  young 
sprig  of  divinity.  The  vanities  of  the  ball-room, 
and  all  the  other  empty  pleasures  of  society,  are 
now  renounced,  and  the  duties  of  religion,  the 
practical  piety  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  and  the 
benevolent  offices  of  working  slippers  for  the  cler^ 
gyman,  and  condoling  with  his  widowed  condi- 
tion, and  the  helplessness  of  his  children,  are  un- 
dertaken with  an  enthusiastic  piety  that  should 
secure  the  highest  place  in  the  parsonage,  if  not 
in  the  mansions  of  the  skies.  If  this  fail,  our  &d- 
ing  beauty  is  left  to  pine  away  in  solitude,  or, 
saturated  in  **  ancient  maiden^s  gaO,**  to  wander 
restlessly  about  ficom  tea-table  to  tea-table,  and 
poison  the  h&ppiness  she  can  not  enjoy. 

It  would  be  a  profiuiation  to  speak  of  love  in 
connection  with  this  cool,  calculating  course  which 
we  have  traced  out  as  the  career  of  our  beautiful 
countrywomen.  We  are  told  that  young  hearts 
are  ever  generous,  disinterested,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing to  imprudence;  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  exhibition  of  conduct  which  such  qualities 
would  prompt.  A  love-match,  for  example,  is  an 
anomaly  in  these  days  of  finance.  We  might  put 
one  of  the  most  impatient  of  our  young  misses 
upon  a  course  of  French  novels  for  a  month,  sup- 
ply her  with  a  perfectly  accomplished  villain  in  a 
Spanbh  cloak,  a  Fra  Diavolo  hat,  and  beard  to 
match,  attach  the  silken  ladder  to  her  bedroom 
window,  bribe  the  chambermaid,  throw  a  sop  to 
the  house-dog,  and  have  a  carriage-and-four  in 
attendance,  and  we  are  sure  the  young  lady  would 
not  be  tempted  to  look  out  at  the  casement  even. 
Mothers  may  quiet  their  nerves,  and  fiithers  may 
slumber  in  peace ;  their  daughters  are  not  to  be 
enticed  away  by  any  thing  short  of  the  cash  in 
hand. 

Female  sentiment  has  grown  luxurious.  It 
no  longer  contents  itself  with  the  tenure  of  a 
cottage  and  a  diet  of  rose  leaves ;  it  must  revel 
in  marble  halls  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day. 
In  the  romantic  ages,  it  is  true,  our  grandmothers 
were  absurdly  sentimental,  and  the  Chloes  and 
Delias  talked  a  gx«at  deal  of  love-sick  nonsense, 


but,  withal,  the  heart  was  seen  to  beat  beneath 
its  flimsy  covering  of  sentiment.  Our  worldly- 
wise  daughters  eschew  sentiment,  and  take  a 
practical  view  of  life,  which  closes  upon  a  brown 
stone  mansion  in  the  FifUi  Avenue,  where  they 
may  make  a  display  of  that  wealth  they  alone 
covet.  As  for  their  hearts,  they  are  so  deeply 
buried  in  lucre,  that,  if  not  completely  crushed 
by  the  superincumbent  weight,  they  are  too  re- 
mote for  human  sympathy. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mercenary  spirit  of 
youth,  for  it  best  illustrates  the  wide-spread  fam- 
ine of  the  heart  with  which  mammon  has  aflSict^ 
ed  our  land.  That  the  old  age  of  a  sordid,  mon- 
ey-gettmg  ce^eer,  with  the  juices  of  life  dried  out 
of  its  bones  by  the  ardor  of  gain,  its  heart  with- 
ered by  the  blight  of  selfishness,  and  its  early  de- 
sires palsied  into  anxious  fears,  should  be  timid, 
watchful,  and  suspicions,  is,  however  melancholy 
a  spectacle,  but  the  natural  termination  of  sudi 
an  existence— the  eapui  nu>rhium  of  an  attempt 
to^ransmute  all  into  gold.  That  youth  should 
anScipate  age  in  its  vices,  and  be  eager  for  gain, 
shows  the  heart  not  only  corrupt  but  distorted. 
The  natural  vices  of  the  young  are  but  the  exag- 
gerations of  their  virtues.  Generosity  ^ows  into 
extravagance,  confidence  widens  into  reckless- 
ness, and  passion  is  relaxed  into  dissipation.  If 
the  young  heart,  and  that  of  woman,  moreover, 
be  dried  up  in  its  fountains  of  love ;  if  the  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  peace,  which  should  lead  to 
the  shrine  of  her  affections,  where  we  all  would 
worship,  be  thronged  with  the  money-changers, 
and  the  temple  itself  desecrated  by  unholy  bar- 
ter; then,  truly,  is  life  but  a  frightful  reality  of 
woe.  Are  we  never  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
woman's  love  1  Are  there  no  longer  any  hearts 
to  be  won?  Must  we  toil  and  moil  until,  tem- 
pered by  the  hot  lust  of  gain,  and  beaten  by  the 
rude  strokes  of  life,  we  become  so  hardened  as 
not  to  distinguish  between  the  reality  and  that 
semblance  of  love,  which  b  all  our  women  have 
to  offer,  and  that  we,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
tau  show  of  flesh  and  blood,  are  ready  to  pur- 
chase! 

Fathers  and  mothers  lead  their  daughters  to 
the  sacrifice.  The  young  victims,  decked  in,  the 
flowers  of  fashion,  gayly  dance  to  the  altar, 
where  they  willingly  offer  up  heart  and  affec- 
tions to  avarice ;  while  parent  sanctions,  and  the 
priest,  in  the  name  of  religion,  blesses  the  unholy 
cemnony.  The  young  heart  is  entombed  in  gold 
with  all  the  honors,  and  the  youthfiil  affections 
hang  in  withered  drapery  over  the  tomb  upon 
which  we  may  inscribe,  **  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  lost  heart,  dead  ere  its  prime.'*  Thip  skel- 
eton bride  is  borne  to  the  nuptial  coucb»  while 
the  world  looks  on  in  decent  reverence. 

We  have  no  design  upon  the  heart — even  if 
we  knew  where  to  find  it— of  the  daughter,  or 
upon  the  fortune  of  any  of  our  wealthy  uid  fash- 
ionable foUow-citizens.  It  matters  little  to  us,  in 
our  disinterested  bachelorhood,  how  much  fathers 
are  affected  by  the  present  alarming  state  of  Wall 
Street.  The  ring  of  cent,  per  cent,  is  no  music 
to  our  ears,  whether  it  is  set  to  the  tune  of  thoe- 


sands  or  millions.  We  are  not  particalarly  in- 
terested— God  save  the  mark! — in  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  any  bloated  millionaire,  nor  espe- 
cially anxioas  for  his  death,  with  a  view  to  a 
share  in  the  cutting  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of 
his  remains.  Independent  as  we  are,  we  hold 
ourselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to  despise,  enviously 
of  course,  that  filthy  lucre  for  which  Hfe  and  soul 
are  bartered,  and  these  eternal  grubbers  and  sor- 
did hoarders  of  it.  That  men  will  sell  the  souls 
of  their  £ur  daughters  for  gold,  when  they  have 
long  since  sold  their  own  for  copper,  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  fairness  in  these 
matrimonial  transactions,  which  is  contraiy  to  all 
the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.  A  man  of  wealth, 
possessed  say  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  marries  his  daughter.  He  has  early  in- 
culcated her,  by  precept  and  example,  with  a  rev- 
erence for  the  idol  of  his  worship ;  he  decks  her 
with  the  expensive  gewgaws  of  fashion ;  he  ac- 
customs her  to  the  habits  of  profuse  expenditure ; 
he,  with  the  aid  of  Madame  Gigaway,  or  ^ame 
oChei  Parisian  fashioner  of  female  youth  a  ia 
mode^  laboriously  unfits  her  for  a  useful  life,  by 
furnishing  the  chambers  of  her  mind  with  the 
tawdry^  furniture  of  fashion,  where  substantial 
Knowledge  and  plain  common  sense  are  never 
guests.  The  spoiled  maiden,  though  fkir  to  out- 
ward show,  is  married.  There  never  was  a  pret- 
tier bride,  more  richly  attired.  Her  vail  from 
Paris;  her  robe  of  the  glossiest  and  thickest 
white  satin ;  her  diamonds  a  present,  probably, 
from  her  betrothed ;  her  trousseau^  with  its  treas- 
ures of  silk,  fine  linen,  and  genuine  lace;  the 
wealth  of  presents,  mostly  contributions  of  friends 
and  relations ;  the  jewels  and  plate ;  the  golden- 
leaved  and  heavily-clasped  Bible  <*  from  her  af- 
fectionate father,  with  the  We ssing  of  God,"  arc 
delicately  exposed  to  stimulate  the  emulation  of 
rival  donors,  and  become  the  talk  of  the  town  for 
a  week.  Papa  resigns  his  daughter  with  a  kiss, 
hands  a  check,  perhaps  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
perhaps  for  two  or  three,  to  his  son-in-law,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  laid  out 
in  rosewood  and  damask.  The  respectable  pa- 
rent now  buttons  his  pockets,  congratulating  him- 
self that  one  of  his  family  is  off  his  hands,  and 
his  current  expenses  diminished  by  a  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  more  or  less.  The  shrewd 
tradesman  never  made  a  better  bargain,  in  all  his 
v^ride  experience,  in  Pearl  Street.  By  a  small 
investment  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  he 
saves  the  amiQal  interest  of  some  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty thousand.  A  splendid  transaction,  which  does 
credit  to  the  head  of  the  knowing  calculator,  and 
is  the  very  best  disposition  he  could  have  made 
of  his  daughter  for  the  advantage  of — ^himself. 
The  practice  of  marrying  children  without  dow- 
ries began  in  this  country,  when  daughters  and 
large  fortunes  were  scarce,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued until  now,  when  both  are  comparatively 
abundant.  When  habits  of  life  were  simpler 
with  us — ^when  it  was  cheaper  to  live  and  easier 
to  support  a  vnfe — ^there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
aid  from  the  father-in-law.  Now,  however,  the 
ability  to  sostMn  a  family,  in  consequence  of  the 


luxurious  and  expensive  requirements  of  Uvin^y 
is  not  easily  acquired,  and  seldom  at  an  age  wlnen 
men  should  marry .  The  withholding  of  the  davrwjr 
is  another  obstruction,  in  addition  to  the  inorda> 
nate  desires  of  luxury,  to  those  early  marriages 
which  are  essential  to  virtue,  as  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instincts  of  nature.  The  lavrs 
of  the  country,  says  Goldsmith  in  one  of  his  Es- 
says, are  finely  cakulated  to  promote  all  com- 
merce but  the  commerce  between  the  sexes.  Our 
stock-jobbing  patriarchs  are  never  content  to  in- 
vest a  sum,  or  place  a  daughter,  without  a  veiy 
considerable  shave  by  which  they  may  be  gaiiMn 
at  the  expense  of  the  needy. 

One  very  obvious  result  of  the  pecuniaiy  spirit 
which  controls  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  a  fright- 
ful increase  of  old  maids.  We  know  a  respecta- 
ble old  gentleman  who  has  six  daughters  on  his 
hands,  each  one  of  whom  has  gone  through  the 
several  phases  of  budding,  blooming,  and  fading 
belle.  The  aged  patriarch,  surrounded  by  his 
maiden  daughters,  is  like  some  old  oak,  with 
decay  at  its  roots.  He  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
vigor  enough  in  him  to  have  propelled  his  life- 
blood  into  a  perpetuity  of  forests,  yet  his  roots, 
vigorous  and  tough  enou^  in  their  origins] 
structure,  are,  instead  of  giving  off-shoots  in 
some  new  soil,  still  clinging  to  the  parent  stodc, 
and  drying  and  decaying  from  mere  want  of  con- 
genial nutriment.  The  old  gentleman  is  ridi, 
and  his  note  circulates  in  Wall  Street  as  enr- 
rently  as  a  new  eagle  fresh  from  the  mint,  while 
his  domestic  stock  stagnates  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
like  the  Russian  loan  in  Europe,  or  the  Schqylei 
issue  of  New  Haven  "in  the  street." 

No  eitpense  was  spared  in  accomplishing  his 
daughters;  Madame  Gigaway*s  indispensable 
services  were  secured  for  the  •*  finishing  polish ;" 
the  aid  of  the  fashionable  milliners,  the  confec- 
tioners, and  the  Brovms  of  the  day,  was  ob- 
tained, without  regard  to  expense,  for  the  suit- 
able **  coming  out."  Season  after  season  parties 
were  given,  and  invitations  accepted,  and  every 
maid  of  the  six  of  the  house  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
matrimonial  expectation  for  a  succession  of  years. 
The  millionaires,  however,  being  few,  and  the 
greedy  bidders  many,  the  marriageable  men  of 
promise,  in  the  professions  and  trade,  being  busy 
and  discreet,  and  the  parsons  shy,  the  six  daugh- 
ters have  passed  their  bloom  of  life,  in  spite  of 
the  restless  activities  of  avaricious  papa,  enter- 
prising mamma,  end  the  costly  assistance  of  the 
Gigaways,  and  all  the  camp  followers  of  intrepid 
ftishion,  and  now  pine  away  in  single  miseiy, 
without  even  a  prospect  of  the  benefit  of  clergy — 
that  foriom  hope  of  the  maiden  sisterhood .  How 
many  young  men,  who,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
career  of  the  six  sisters,  had  nothing  but  their 
intellect  and  virtue  to  recommend  them,  and  who, 
of  course,  were  never  looked  at,  or  scared  away 
by  a  sneer  at  their  poverty,  have  since  become 
prosperous,  and  wealthy  enough  now  to  be 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  greedy  pursuers  of  for- 
tune. When  shall  we  ever  have  in  New  York 
an  ilhistration  of  Hogarth*s  good  apprentice 
marrying  his  master*s  daughter!     If  our  me^ 


chants  and  traders,  instead  of  staking  their  chil- 
dren's all  at  the  red  and  black  of  those  gamblers* 
Fortune  and  Fashion,  where  the  noir  turns  up 
nineteen  tioies  out  of  twenty,  would  bring  into 
the  conduct  of  life  some  of  the  shrewd  maxims 
of  the  shop  OS  the  counting-house,  there  would 
be  less  disappointment  and  more  happiness. 
Absurd  old  hucksters  in  dry  goods  and  hardware, 
don't  shut  up  your  commoo  sense  with  the  close 
of  the  ledger  for  the  day,  but  take  it  home  with 
you  in  the  evening ;  eschew  fashion,  its  fi>llies, 
its  risks,  and  its  ftuhires,  and,  instead  of  decking 
your  daughters  with  the  sh^m  flowers  of  fashion, 
and  throwing  them  into  that  grave  of  the  afiec- 
tions,  the  fashionable  world,  keep  thpm  at  home, 
where  they  may  grow  up  in  the  grace  and  pro- 
portion of  fair  columns  of  that  temple  of  the 
affections ;  bring  to  your  home  the  young  mer- 
chants and  clerks  with  whom  you  h^ve  some 
sympi^hy  in  commoOt  and  ?rhere,  by  your  fire- 
aide,  surrounded  by  youi  daughters,  youthful 
hearts  may  hold  communion,,  and  be  knit  to- 
gether ii^  the  strength  of  holy  love.  We  need 
not  enlarge  here — ^for  it  does  not  come  within 
the  cocuy^ass  of  our  present  purpose — upon  the 
qhvious  effect  of  this  miserable  oaoney-seeking 
policy  upon  the  male  sex.  The  young  men  are 
driven  to  the  loose  pleasures  of  the  town,  the  de- 
bauchery of  illicit  reUtions,  or  the  restricted  life 
of  perpetual  ibachelorhood,  while  a  puny  oftpsing, 
bred  of  doting  old  age  or  idiotic  youth  of  wealth 
9nd  faAhion,  i^  tl^  only  hope  of  a  coming  genera- 
tion. 

What  kind  of  wives  does  the  ^atem  produce  1 
II  might  be  naturally  inferred,  that  when  our 
yeung  ladies  marry  a  brown  stone  house,  a  car- 
riage, and  the  other  perquisites  of  a  wealthy 
establishment,  with  an  aged  proprietor  to  boot^ 
that,  having  satiafie4  their  «varice  and  love  of 
display,  they  keep  their  hearts  in  reserve  for  a 
lover  to  whom  they  di^ense  their  fpndness  as 
Hberally  as  they  draw  upon  the  pHrseif  of  their 
husbands.  The  wicked  Charivm  entertained 
ua,  not  long  since,  with  a  characteristic  Utho- 
graph,  drawn  by  the  free  hand  of  Cham,  where 
two  young  ladies  were  represented  comparing 
notes  about  their  suitors-  Rose  says  to  Blanche : 
'*How  many  suitors  have  yoif  1"  *<  Two,''  an- 
swers Blanche,  **  A  and  B."  *'  Which  one  do 
you  love  1"  resumed  the  fair  interrogator.  **  A," 
answers  the  innocent  beauty.  '*  Then  of  course 
you  will  marry  B,"  replies  Rose,  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent.  This  was  in  Paris,  and 
wha^  ii  true  of  that  pro^uie  Babylon,  is  of  course 
fftlse  in  this  Christian  community.  Notwith- 
standing the  sly  innuendoa  and  sneers  of  our  town 
cynics,  a^d  the  open  boasts  of  our  would-be 
rakes,  we  beUeve  our  wives  are  virti^ous.  Their 
practice  is,  we  feel  quite  confident,  much  better 
thap  might  be  naturally  inferred  from  their  matri- 
monial principles.  Whether  it  is  virtue  or  in- 
^ensibilHy  we  do  not  know,  but  we  hope  it  is 
the  former  which  justifies  the  wisdom  of  our 
children.  There  ii,  however,  a  reckless  fireedom 
among  our  married  women  of  feshion  which 
efUertains  the  approach  of  unlicensed  suitors 


with  a  disregard  of  appearances  and  the  iu^pi- 
ness  of  a  husband,  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
the  semblance  of  vice,  and  is  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable to  their  wedded  lords, 

If  the  morals  are  not  loose,  the  manners  of  our 
women  are  certainly  easy.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  such  unrestrained  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  before  marriage  is  allowed  as 
in  the  United  States — an  inalienable  republican 
right  yrhich  the  women  never  surrender.  There 
IB  an  innocent  freedom  from  suspicion,  on  the 
part  of  parents,  and  a  rollicking  enjoyment  of 
the  license  they  possess  on  the  part  of  daughters, 
which  are  as  charming  to  the  lovers  of  nature  as 
they  are  convenient  to  the  experienced  in  art 
This  freedom  began  early  in  this  country,  dating 
back  to  the  patriarchal  times  of  our  earliest  settle- 
ment, and  was  consonant  with,  as  it  was  secured 
by,  the  simplicity  of  life  of  our  ancestors.  De- 
bauched Europe  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
When  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  the  brother,  as  he 
is  now  the  uncle  of  an  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  was  in  the  lustiness  of  his  youth,  though  not 
inexperienced  in  thev^ays  of  the  world,  he  visited, 
as  we  all  know,  the  United  States.  While  in 
Baltimore,  before  he  ha4  concentrated  his  affec- 
tions in  matrimony,  he  wandered  from  flower  to 
flower  in  that  garden  of  beauty.  The  prince  was 
a  favored  visitor  every  where.  On  one  occasion, 
being  invited  as  a  guest  to  a  ball,  a  young  belle, 
yet  in  her  teens,  c^ed  for  him,  and  invited  him 
to  a  seat  at  her  side  in  the  paternal  carriage  in 
which  she  lounged  unattended.  The  prince  joy- 
fully accepted  the  invitation,  and  had  hardly 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  beauty  and  inno- 
e^nce,  when  he  showed  by  his  ardent  admiration 
of  the  charms  of  the  fiirmer,  how  incapable  he 
was  of  appreciating  the  sin^Ucity  of  the  latter. 
The  young  girl  expressed  her  indignation,  and, 
discharging  her  companion,  drove  home  and  in- 
voked the  aid  of  a  brother  in  the  emergency. 
The  Prince  was  called  to  account,  and  was  ready 
with  an  apology.  In  France,  he  said,  he  would 
have  lost  his  claim  to  gallantry  if  he  had  acted 
otherwise ;  but,  upon  kus  £uth  as  a  Frenchman, 
the  Prince  continued,  he  would  not  have  treated 
the  young  beauty  as  he  had  done,  had  he  not 
supposed  that  was  what  she  expected,  and  the 
express  object  of  her  visit.  He  acknowledged, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  that  he  was  a  bite, 
and  ought  to  have  known  that  old  Europe  was 
one  thing,  and  new  America  quite  another.  Such 
was  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  our  Americaa 
grandmothers.  Their  b<^utiM  descendants  have 
lost  nothing,  we  are  sure,  of  their  ancestral  virtue, 
but  have  become  much  more  knowing.  If  they 
should  take  up  a  Prince,  and  a  Frenchman,  they 
would  know  what  to  expect. 

The  fast  young  lady  b  one  of  the  developments 
of  female  liberty.  Young  and  handsome  she  is, 
of  course,  and  brim  full  of  vitality.  Daring  and 
dashing,  she  does  a  thousand  extravagant  thmgs; 
but  youth  and  beauty  lend  such  a  grace  to  all  she 
does,  that  we  are  attracted  more  than  is  quite 
right  for  our  prim  propriety  to  ac|uiowledge. 
From  the  very  first,  she  is  vailed  by  no  maiden 


blushes,  and  checked  by  no  coy  shyness,  but 
boldly  fiu;es  the  world  and  rushes  into  its  em- 
brace. She  becomes  known  every  where ;  she 
is  ajt  erery  ball  of  the  season  and  every  party  of 
the  night.  She  is  as  &miliar  to  the  ^equenters 
of  Broadway  as  the  Astor  House.  Her  reckless 
doings  are  on  every  tongue :  How  she  was  at  six 
parties  in  one  night ;  how  she  kissed  young  Dal- 
liance in  the  ball-room,  out-drank  him  in  Cham- 
pagne at  the  supper-table,  and  smoked  one  of  his 
cigars  on  her  way  home.  She  is  indefatigable  in 
h^  coqnetiy :  while  revolving  in  the  arms  of  one 
beau,  she  will  illuminate  another  by  her  bright 
glances ;  her  hand  will  return  the  warm  pressure 
of  a  devoted  admirer,  while  her  little  foot  is  busy 
in  its  intimate  confidences  vrith  his  rival.  In  the 
race  with  fashion,  our  fast  young  lady  is  always 
ahead.  If  red  is  the  prevailing  color,  she  will 
flame  in  scarlet ;  if  it  is  permitted  to  display  the 
shoulders,  she  will  reveal  to  the  waist.  Her  dar- 
ing spirit  is  always  flying  beyond  the  verge  of 
decorum,  and  hovering  in  the  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood of  vice. 

Wives,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  are  less  eager 
to  enjoy  their  independence  than  to  assert  it. 
They  do  not  cast  off  altogether  the  ball  and  chain 
of  their  matrimonial  bonds,  but  show  themselves 
so  restless,  that  they  keep  their  legal  guardians 
in  a  state  of  constant  suspicion  and  anxiety,  lest 
they  should  escape  and  fly  to  the  refuge  of  the 
bosom  of  some^f  their  numerous  admirers. 

Our  women  seek  publicity,  and  love  to  display 
their  charms  to  the  curious  gaze  of  eveiy  passer- 
by. They  choose  the  most  frequented  streets  for 
their  promenades,  and  are  not  shy  of  showing  off 
their  most  attractive  points,  made  conspicuous  by 
all  the  ingenious  arts  of  cunning  frshion  and 
meretricious  address.  The  presence  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  the  languid  walk,  the  yielding  figure, 
the  well-assured  countenance,  and  the  bold  eye 
of  our  women,  are  noted  by  every  stranger. 
Steadiness  under  the  fire  of  the  gaze  of  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  matrimonial  discipline 
only,  is  exhibited  by  American  wives  in  perfect 
tion,  and  somehow  or  other  seems  to  be  preco- 
douily  possessed  by  our  single  women. 

The  fondness  of  our  fashionable  folks  for  fine 
iMithers  is  far  &med.  A  marehande  des  modet, 
who  entices  our  wives  and  daughters,  with  her 
luxurious  displays  of  the  fi^hions,  at  No.  — 
Broadway,  and  lightens  fiathers  and  husbands  by 
the  enormity  of  her  bills,  tells  us,  that  in  her  an- 
nual visits  to  Paris,  her  difficulty  is  not  in  finding 
what  may  be  tasteful  and  beautiful,  but  what  may 
be  sufficiently  costly  to  suit  the  sumptuousness 
of  American  prodigality.  Every  sovereign  re- 
publican must  be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
Royal  magnificence  of  drapery  is  barely  sufficient 
for  the  splendid  loins  of  our  Dives.  Ostentation 
here  shrugs  its  shoulders  at  the  mantle  of  foreign 
grandeur.  Our  informant  tells  us,  moreover,  that 
the  scope  of  Parisian  modes  is  not  sufficiently 
broad  to  suit  the  expansive  views  of  cis-Atlantic 
fashionables.  Her  imagination,  she  declares,  is 
constantly  on  the  stretch,  to  make  what  is  &sh- 
ionable  more  &shionable  still.     If  an  inch  is  as- 


sumed abroad,  an  ell.is  insisted  upon  here.      If 
low  necks  and  short  skifts  prevail  in  Paris,  the 
former  must  descend  to  the  waist  and  the  latter 
rise  to  the  knees  in  New  York.    We  vrill  not 
disclose  all  the  revelations  made,  entre  mm*,  by 
Madame  Crinoline,  our  ingenious  friend  and  cun- 
ning adomer  of  the  New  York  ladies,  the  above- 
mentioned  marehande  du  modes ;  but  we  can,  vre 
think,  without  an  abuse  of  confidence,  state  gen- 
erally, upon  the  word  of  honor  of  Madame,  that 
the  American  ladies  are  more  made  vp  than  anj 
other  women  in  the  world.     We  had  taken  oeca- 
sion  to  remark  upon  the  improved  health,  the  in- 
creased development  of  our  beauties.     With  a 
smile  at  oar  simplicity,  and  a  shrug  of  her  Fren^ 
shoulders  to  indicate  her  own  superior  knowledge, 
Madame,  with  a  coohiess  of  an  experienced  anat* 
<mii8t,  set  about  dissecting  a  beauty  for  us,  and 
did  it  so  clearly  and  satisfiM^torily,  that  we  moat 
have  been  dull  not  to  have  understood,  and  fool- 
ish not  to  benefit,  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  by  the 
revelation.    There  is  the  robe  en  «ctr,  with  four 
additional  breadths,  and  wadded  here,  there,  and 
every  where ;  there  is  ^e  silk  pipon,  the  hair 
cloth,  the  flannel,  the  linen,  the  cotton,  the~>. 
but  we  dare  not  follow  Madame  in  her  bold  in» 
roads  upon  the  precincts  of  beauty.     Let  it  su^ 
fice,  that  we  exhausted  the  numerical  capacity  of 
our  ten  fingers  in  calculating  jupont  only,  with- 
out taking  account  of  innumerable  otfier  ingsnioua 
artifices  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  beauty .    When 
Madame  had  technically  described,  with  the  mi- 
nutest accuracy,  every  contrivance  of  female  art, 
and  had  reached  the  precincts  of  nature,  I  asked, 
"What  theni"    "  Ma  foi.  Hen  de  tout,  que  la 
peau  et  la  equelette,**  was  her  answer.    The  prac- 
ticsi  experience  of  Blubberly,  a  married  acquaint- 
ance, confirms  the  theory  of  Madame.    Blubberly 
was  always  camivoronsly  disposed,  and  as  he  is 
rich,  he  had  his  choice  of  the  first  specimens  of 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  market.     So  he  chose  a 
wife  for  her  substance ;  but  not  having  consulted 
Madame  Crinoline,  as  we  have  done,  was  sadly 
taken  in  in  the  bargain,  and  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  large  bulk  of  Madame*s  art  and  a 
very  scant  supply  of  nature.     «<  I  thought  I  had 
forty  stone  at  a  small  computation,**  groaned 
Blubberiy,  "but,  by  all  that's  true,  there  is  no 
more  flesh  upon  her  than  upon  the  picked  carcass 
of  a  spring  chicken." 

We  have  no  better  reason  for  denying  intellect 
to  our  women  of  society,  than  the  entire  want  of 
evidence  to  prove  its  existence.  In  their  empty 
career  of  show  and  frivolous  occupation,  a  pros- 
pect never  opens  to  the  better  life  of  thought  and 
of  earnest  purpose.  Hour  succeeds  hour  in  lan- 
guid succession,  while  the  wearied  pursuer  of 
exhausting  pleasure  sinks  in  a  mortal  lethargy, 
cheered  by  no  spark  of  heavenly  flame,  and  enliv- 
ened by  no  vital  current  of  intelligence.  Oar 
young  ladies  have  been  to  school,  but  their  intel- 
lectual culture  is  as  scant  as  their  knowledge  of 
the  wicked  world  is  abounding.  Five  years  at 
Madame  Gigaway*s  is  indispensable,  for  it  is  ex- 
pensive, and  the  wealthy  Mr.  Smith  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Mrs.  Jones  send  their  daughters  theie. 


We  «re  pnixlMl  to  dbeow  what  they  leaxn  be- 
josd  an  intiiiiate  aeqaamUnoe  with  the  penonal 
history  and  poaition  of  the  paienU  of  their  fel- 
Iowa.  They  can  glibly  tell  you  who  ia  in  the 
wfaoleaale,  or  who  ii  in  the  retail  buaineas; 
whether  Miaa  A. 'a  fiuher  Uvea  in  Fifth  Avenue  or 
Eaat  Broadway ;  whether  Miaa  B.'a  houae  ia  a 
fonr-atory  brown  atono  manaion  ot  a  two-story 
briek  front.  They  hare  already  aettled  the  gen- 
tUity  and  the  expectationa  of  every  girl  in  the 
adiool,  and  are,  at  the  earlieat  age,  devoat  wor- 
ahipers  of  the  golden  idoL  'Hieir  substantial  ac« 
qoirementa  are  each,  that  not  one  in  twenty  can 
indite  a  billet-doax  without  the  aid  of  a  dietiotiary, 
and  their  arithmetic  ia  pmiled  by  the  waaher- 
woman'a  bill.  If  youmeet  them  in  aooiety,  and, 
taking  them  for  rational  beings,  start  aome  aub- 
ject  of  oonveraation  which  beara  upon  politics, 
literatore,  or  art,  they  atare  at  yoa  with  atupid 
amasement,  or  langh  outright  at  you  as  a  pedant 
or  a  elown  unacquainted  with  polite  aociety.^  As 
lor  Kteratnre,  they  have  not  enterprise  enough  to 
study  current  history  in  the  daily  papera,  and  only 
apeU  through  some  popular  ephemeral  book,  when 
it  has  become,  by  a  lucky  accident,  the  ta&  of  the 
town.  Art  ranlu  with  them  somewhere  between 
eabinet  wars  and  upholatery,  and  they  eetimate  a 
pietara  aa  they  do  a  damask  curtain  or  a  roaewood 
table,  according  to  the  ahow  it  makea  in  the  draw- 
ing^Mom.  Woman,  from  her  intellect  «nd  vigor- 
ous aulture,  ia  said  to  be  a  power  in  France,  and 
Napoleon  had  more  foar  of  Madame  de  Stael  than 
of  combined  Europe ;  here  the  aex  ia  impotent 
and  harmless  in  every  respect  but  in  its  folly,  and 
ia  composed,  not  of  De  StaSls,  but  of  just  the  kind 
of  women  the  Ooastcan  t3rTant  would  have  cher- 
ished to  debauch  and  enalave  the  land  wfaidi  he 
sobjeoted  to  his  iron  rule. 
Theae  butterflies  of  foshlon^ 

"AH  glossy  ffty,  enamelM  all  wHk  goM, 
TIM  sUly  tanuMs  of  tlis  sonmer  air, 
la  Mljr  lost,  of  BoUiinctaln  tlMy  «are,'> 

latter  forth  only  in  the  glare  of  vanity  and  dia- 
play.  In  the  aober  atmosphere  and  aubdued  light 
of  home  they  are  torpid  and  useless.  The  quiet 
ivtues  of  the  household,  the  domestio  duties,  the 
humble  utilities  of  a  houaewifo^a  daily  lift,  are 
quite  beneath  our  line  ladies*  attention.  Theae 
bring  with  them  merely  the  reward  of  a  good  con- 
adenee,  the  happineas  of  a  huaband  and  fomiiy, 
the  goodly  influence  of  a  virtuoua  lifo. 

Aa  long  as  we  can  hire  good  oooka  for  twelve 
doUars  a  month,  vre  have  no  deaire  to  hatve  our 
bfoCh  apoiled  by  the  interference  of  the  ten  pretty 
Angers  of  our  wives.  The  turn  of  the  spit,  and 
tiia  boiling  of  the  pot  are,  however,  by  no  meana 
oontemptible  influenoea  in  the  happineas  of  life, 
•ad  ahould  not  be  lightly  contemned  by  woman. 
Rousaean  was,  aa  we  all  know,  ao  fell  of  aenti- 
msntthathe  foirly  boiled  over,  and  tiot  only  bNib- 
bored  outright  himaelf,  but  had  all  France  blub- 
berhig  with  him  for  a  aeore  of  years.  Now,  while 
the  author  of  Heloiae  waa  puling  in  faia  hooka,  and 
tiieorizing  about  hie  heaart,  he  did  not  foil  practi- 
cally  to  reaHie  his  possession  of  a  atoroach,  and 
took  to  his  home  a  ikiUfol  eataier  to  ita  wants. 


llierese,  who  lived  with  B4)ussoau  nearly  hai 
century,  had,  according  to  the  united  testim<^ 
of  all  his  contemporahea,  only  one  good  qual 
to  recommend  her,  and  that  was  her  skill  in  the 
kitchen.    Cooke,  the  actor,  was  so  charmed  with 
a  beef  ateak  at  the  old  Tontine  Cof  ee-house,  in 
this  city,  that  he  swore  he  would  marry  the  kitchen 
wench  who  cooked  it,  and  kept  his  vow.  We  can 
assure  our  foir  damea  that  better  leasons  of  the 
heart  can  be  learned  from  Miss  Beecher's  cookery 
book  than  from  the  Sorrows  of  Werther. 

There  is  one  manoBUvre  on  the  part  of  our  ladies 
which  we  here,  in  the  name  of  manhood,  proteat 
againat,  and  that  is  the  ingenious  one  of  shifting 
their  own  burdens  upon  the  backs  of  their  hua- 
bands.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  once  proud 
cavaliera  of  our  queens  of  beauty  are  broken  down 
into  mare  domestie  drudgea.  They  do  four-fiftha 
of  the  fomily  duty-— go  to  market,  aelect  the  din- 
ner, leave  the  orders  at  the  grocers,  stop  on  their 
way  down  town  at  the  intelligence  office,  leave 
wifd  for  the  aweepa,  go  at  midnight  after  their 
vrivea  to  bring  them  home  when  they  are  aated 
wilh  pleasure  and  dissipation  abroad,  keep  houae 
in  the  dog-daya  in  town,  while  their  iaahionabia 
spouses  are  coquetting  at  Newport  or  Saratoga, 
run  after  the  doctor  at  all  hours,  -and  spend  the 
better  part  of  the  winter  nighta  in  nuraing  the 
baby.  Ifthia  ia  to  continue,  we  might  better  trana- 
fer  one  of  thoae  painted,  wdl-atufbd,  and  elegant- 
ly-dreaaed  wax  figurea  which  ^evolve  in  Trufitt 
the  barber's  vrindow,  to  our  drawing-room,  and 
dispense  with  an  American  wife. 

We  might  have  aermonixed  upon  the  danger  to 
society  from  the  chaiacter,  or  rather  want  of  char- 
acter, of  our  fashionable  women,  for  of  them  we 
have  beeaiipeaking,  and  not  of  the  foir  daughters 
of  America  whose  simpler  life  is  an  honor  to  the 
land,  but  we  have  preferred  drawing  a  series  of 
portroita  which  may  aid  the  inexperienced  in  an- 
awering  the  question  which  we  confess  our  ina- 
bility todo— 

Whom  shall  wi  Mabbt  1 


THE  QUAKER'S  WIFE. 

IN  1769,  the  Society  of  Friends  comparatively 
was  a  new  one,  and  the  atrictneaa  of  its  mem- 
bers in  regard  to  dxeaa  and  maimera  was  quite 
unmodified,  and  remarkable  even  in  that  period 
of  formality  and  decoroua  observancea.  Many, 
very  many,  good  and  noble  hearta  have  lain  hid- 
den beneath  the  unereased  broadcloth  and  dovo- 
oolored  ailk  of  Frienda,  and  so  many  singular 
thinga  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  what  I  am 
now  going  to  tell,  though  it  muat  be  regarded  aa 
a  delation  from  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in 
Quaker  femilioe,  will,  I  truat,  be  regarded  in  thia 
hgfat-^that  there  ia  no  rule,  or  aet  state  of  things, 
but  there  is  an  exception.  My  exception  to  the 
UBual  frigidity  and  formality  of  young  female 
Friends  waa  a  young  girl  of  that  sect  whom  I 
came  to  know,  named  Martha  Clifton.  How  I 
came  into  poaasawon  of  some  strange  passages  in 
her  life,  it  is  not  essential  to  tell,  nor  for  my  read- 
ers to  know— suffice  it  that  what  I  relate  are  fecta, 
uA  liaving  oqtUved  the  dear  «nd  sweet  lady  who 


m  the  subject  of  my  itory,  as  I  think  it  intvfest* 
in^f  I  mean  to  relate  it.  Among  the  aiany  bean- 
ti^  girls  I  have  seen  in  my  time,  I  never  saw  any 
One  who  surpassed  Martha  Clifton.  Somehow 
iAm  rigid  Quaker  drese  only  lent  added  channi  to 
her  noble  simplidty  of  beauty .  You  might  as  soon 
have  thought  of  decking  out  one  of  those  young 
Roman  women  (whom  "  little  Mary'*  reads'  about 
•omettmes  in  her  history-books)  in  fbrbelows  and 
libbona,  as  to  wiefa  Martha^s  dree*  any  thing  but 
Just  what  it  wae.  Sooth  to  say,  our  yoong 
«<  Friend*'  knew  weH  enough  how  to  «ttire  her- 
•df,  and  to  contrive  that  the  tasteless  ibtm  of  her 
dress  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  enfaanee  her  ex- 
^isite  face  and  figure.  Hen  paronts  occupied  a 
large  sad-looking  mansion  opposite  our  house,  so 
that  I  had  ft*equent  oppoitunitiee  of  studying  the 
'<  Quaker  beauty/*  as  oar  pert  needle-wooaen 
iroalA  call  her,  and  I  observed  that  her  thick  silks 
nd  satins,  nay,  even  sober  camlets,  were  ahn^ 
of  the  most  becoming  oolors—dove,  silver  gray, 
rich  brown,  or,  on  festive  occasions,  spotless 
maiden  white.  She  was  but  eighteen  when  I  first 
began  to  observe  her,  though  she  looked  grave  and 
sedate  enough  for  forty — ivft  the  snows  of  Etna 
cover  fire.  Inclined  by  her  natural  taste  to  feve 
hitensely  the  ideal  and  beaotifbl,  she  was  restrsEin- 
ed  from  such  mdulgenoes  by  the  odd  and  firigid 
habits  of  her  society ;  still  her  itnagina^n  was 
sometimes  gratified  by  the  composition  of  poems, 
which  were  of  no  mean  order.  Such  a  mind,  yoxi 
ttiay  be  sure,  stagnated  amidst  the  formal  and  joy- 
less life  of  Quakerism.  She  knew  herself  to  be 
fiur ;  she  could  scarcely  help  it,  when  every  pass- 
er-by confirmed  the  knowledge  with  his  admira- 
tion, and  even  the  cool  and  sober  **  Friends"  vied 
with  each  other  hi  the  endeavor  to  gain  hef  love ; 
but  Martha  Clifton  was  hard  to  plea«o  where  love 
was  concerned,  and  believed  her  heait  to  bs  in- 
sensible to  the  passion},  yet  the  fira  was  bvt 
smouldering,  to  burst  forth  with  increased  in- 
tensity when  &irly  kindled.  She  bebevsd  it  coald 
not  be  possible  for  her  to  love  one  of  her  own 
sect.  Quakers,  she  used  to  remark,  were  so  fond 
of  personal  comfort,  that  she  feared  their  selfish- 
ness was  too  great  ever  to  aHow  then  to  love  any 
but  themselves.  She  Was  mistaken  though,  as  So 
many  of  us  are,  when  we  attempt  to  decide  on  our 
fliture  course.  Scarcely  had  she  known  Evcrard 
Wilson  one  week,  when  she  knew  that  bet  destiny 
had  arrived.  He  was  a  young  and  very  handsome 
Quaker,  who  had  gone  in  his  boyhood  to  Phila^ 
delphia,  firom  whence  he  had  not  long  returned. 
Like  Martha,  his  eager  and  Intelligent  mind 
Soared  far  beyond  the  narrow  ttmlto  of  the  soci- 
My,  but  he  had  dared  to  go  fiirtherthan  the  feir 
*<  Friend,"  and  had  read  worldly  books  extensive- 
ly. It  was  only  necessary  for  Martha  and  him- 
self to  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  unheard 
by  their  elders,  to  discover  that  they  were  indeed 
kindred  souls.  That  dlsoovery  soon  led  to  an- 
other, namely,  that  their  hearts  also  were  indis- 
solubly  united ;  and  the  course  of  their  love,  the 
depth  of  which  was  known  truly  but  to  them- 
selves, ran  smooth  enough.  Martha  was  the  only 
ddM  of  a  wealthy  honse^  fivemid  of  a  tenly  high 


in  the  eoouneieial  world.  Whenthey  were  ooatcids 
nothing  that  hunry^-thongh  clothed  in  the  iosmmm 
of  the  severest  simplidiy— could  g^,  wa»  wt 
ing,  and  Martha  was  radiaal  with  happtaess  ;  aasd 
in  her  plain  garb  of  pure  white  a^  wiUi  mo^ 
trimming  or  ornament,  which  she  won  om  bmv 
weddiBg-^y,  I  think  a  lovelier  creatui«  could  ntM 
have  been  sesR  in  Queen  Charlotte's  own  o«Nist, 

Yes !  the  feir  Quakcvess  married,  went  to  bar 
new  bomoy  and  for  a  long  time  I  neither  mim  mov 
heaid  any  thing  of  her,  aav^  such  odd  Bervprn  aim 
Christiana  Maorcourt  gleaned  now  and  then  ten* 
Ruth  CUftoB,  Martha's  gmve  and  i|uiet  mother 
(my  forewoman  went  ^ete  now  and  then  wklfc 
some  of  the   Bmssels   net,  which  the  friimlii 
Friends  of  the  wealthief  classes  used  for  ber* 
chiefs  and  aprons),  and  that  was  kttle  enough 
Whenever  1  thought  of  my  forvMr  beanti^  neigli- 
bor,  it  was  to  imagine  her  in  the  enjoymeni  ai 
cloudless  happiness;  but  I  reckoned  too  foot. 
Five  months  after  Martha's  wedding-day,  as  I  o«t 
at  the  vrindow  one  day  at  work,  a  plai»  eoocli 
drew  up  to  Friend  Chfton's  door,  and  from  il,  le- 
ceived  by  her  fother  and  mother,oaake  forthMnitho 
Wilson,  oh,  so  changed,  so  wao— thin,  svea  t# 
roeagiencBs,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  sstio- 
fied  myself  that  this  was  the  beautiful  girl  whena 
I  had  seen  go  firom  her  fotber's  house,  eveo  as  m 
biide.   Still  her  aMered  appearance  and  her  qnao- 
tity  of  luggage  eontvinced  ms  that  smnething  wao 
wrong  in  that  Quaker  memigef   for  allowing 
Martha  a  plcmtude  of  filial  afieetion,  still,  foom 
all  I  had  heard,  I  knew  the  formaUly  and  want  of 
genial  feeling  in  her  paternal  home  to  be  ill  suit- 
ed to  her  tasto.    It  waea  long  tia^  aftsr  that  I 
found  ont  the  truth  of  my  surmises,  and  the 
etcBto  which,  having  after  a  few  months  of  mar- 
ried life  caused  a  separation,  and  fetotti  ef  the 
youi>g  wife  to  her  parents'  rsof,  made  someeom- 
motion  among  the  body  of  **  Friends,"  connscticns 
of  both  parties.   Martha  Wilson  had  acasoely  been 
settled  in  her  own  handsome  and  eomfoitable  res- 
idence, than  she  discovered  that  her  hnshtnd  was 
absent  many  hours  from  his  home,  when  business 
she  well  knew  had  no  claims  en  his  tone.    Omt 
absenoe  of  manner,  too,  marked  his  eonduct}  sHU 
Martha  was  long  ere  slie  suspected  that  her  has^ 
band's  afieotions  were  ns  kmger  hers.  There  was 
not  on  his  part  less  kindness,  when  present  $  b«l 
this  grew  a  thing  of  sneh  rare  occurrence,  that 
not  merely  her  di^,  but  her  evenings  were  sol' 
itory.    Still  her  mind  was  unawakened  to  jsal- 
onsy,  tiU  an  anonymoua  letter— one  of  those  dea^ 
ly  foebrands  in  domestic  estrangeinet>ts-*-anived 
one  dsy,  and  informed  Martha  that  her  husband 
was  dai^y  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  young  female 
in  an  obscure  street;  that  he  was  even  in  the  habit 
of  aoeompanjring  this  woman  to  places  of  puMir 
entertainment,  more  especially  the  Opera  Houitf 
where  he  might  be  seen  in  a  cettnin  box,  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  thd  vrorld,  and  listening  to  tbo  di- 
vine strains  of  Belleroni  and  Stafiibnini.    It  Was 
Martha's  misfortune  that,  instead  of  taking  this 
preciouB  epistle  to  her  husband,  she  chose  rather 
to  muse  and  brood  over  the  information  it  con- 
tained, till  her  brain  beoame  foimsntsd  and  hm 


leaion'  wsipedi  Sbv  unlifliitaCiiigiy  belnved  dM 
tfhluBiD^.  ThU  belief  wa»  canflniMd,  bf  fladiiig 
in  her  bUebseid's  Uai$j^4tamt  a  petr  of  eeBed 
wftlte  glovee— tlilii|f»  oefftaialy  not  wont  by  aoy 
eflheSooietyof  Pnende.  T6  lief  jenndicedl  eye 
Ak  wee  eoOeieiit  pmol.  Tie  yotaf  wUe  ae^ 
earned  a  coMneee  ef|iial  te  wfaatelto  Mtt»  be  her 
mjariee.  A  wild  thought  took  poeeeeeioa  of  her 
bnifi ;  pondered  on»  ii  beenme  mere  and.  mere 
tei]gibte-^fi4iat  wae  itt  Why,  ^lat  ehe,  too^ 
would  doa  gayetothee,  ▼uit-tbe  home  of  fin,  and 
with  her  own  eyea  beMd  if  the  haebeiid  of  her 
^eiee  wae  tbere>  pertakmg  with  her  iawotred  rival 
these  wotidly  enaree  and  vanitiee.  And  Martha 
truly  thot^fat  then  thnet  for  though  hitOedineelan 
ae  a  Qnaket,  etill  she  went  not  to  the  exUwue  of 
longing  after  stage-plays,  and  aoeh  lihe  ^moitlee 
and  temptations.  Her  ianet  life  wae  still  pare 
and  iatoUeetual.  If  thiepree«nedelaadev]^rof«d 
to  be  a  tnith,  her  firte  wae  decided.  This  vseohi- 
tion  Ibimed,  she  feU  ioqiatienrtitt  it  w 
Aa  her  maid  Raohel  oeold  by  no  awaaa  be 
ad,  Martha  had  to  nndertake  the  diffieuk 
BMnta  of  thie  matter  hersetf.  She  arailed  herself 
ai  Ae  eietiee  that  she  cefaired  cheke  net%  to 
^siC  Ibe  hooee  of  a  feshtanable  moiiatej  and  re^ 
qaestiag  to  speak  with  the  priosipal,  sheonlned 
(net  wkhout  mneh  oonfaaton,  as  she  marked  the 
smile  €/(  the  dressmaker,  a  Frenehwoman)  a  sait 
of  OietlMs  proper  to  appear  in  at  Ae  eeeae  of  gay- 
aly,  wMeh  she  wae  now  quite  determined  to  in^ 
vaAs.  She  leqaesled  that  the  dmee  and  a  large 
gray  mantle,  with  which  she  meant  to  hide  it  ftaia 
the  eyee  of  her  staid  hoasehold,  should  be  sent  by 
a  meesenger  te  her  houee.  She  took  good  care 
to  be  in  the  way  when  it  arrived,  and  eonreyed 
(be  strange  habiliments  to  her  own  lytmeiit. 
that  very  eveniAg  she  had  ascertained  there  was 
to  ba  an  opera,  at  wMeh  their  iwaJeeHes  weiato 
be  present,  and  she  had,  through  the  aMane  of 
the  foreign  woaiaa,  the  dreesmaker,  obtained  a 
tiefcat,  which  was  iaeloeed  with  the  drsee.  She 
hid,  in  her  own  phraseology,  **  detennlBed  to  go 
lbfAtothehoneeofBetial"lkatvaiynigfat.  New, 
in  a  Quaker  hooecAield,  such  a  reeohition  wee  net 
easy  of  accomplishment ;  but  Martha  had  eerioosly 
laeehped,  and  she  deteimioBd  to  brave  aM.  Alter 
die  three  o'doek  ifomer,  which,  as  oenal  now, 
paeeed  in  eUenee,  Everafd  Wilson  retiied  to  Ue 
foom,  and  soon  after  want  out:  stung  to  the 
foiek,  she  alee  went  to  her  own  apartment,  lock* 
ad  the  door,  lit  the  candles  hereelf,  and  mUblding 
har  finery,  surveyed  it  witli  any  feelknge  bat  pleae- 
arable  ones.  In  another  boar's  time  she  looked 
at  the  time-pieee,  and  perceived  it  was  six  o'dock. 
The  opera  began,  she  was  told,  at  eight.  Shore- 
hMtantly  pro<^eded  to  clothe  hMself  in  the  costly 
gatnnanto,  in  which  fer  tibe  iist  time,  the  only 
time,  she  would  enter  the  world  of  iaehton.  The 
pale-Mue  eatm  saoque,  over  a  petticoat  of  the  color 
«« maiden's  Mush,"  the  coetly  Mechlin  lace  which 
•domed  therobe,  the  gipey-tooUag  doak  and  hood 
of  Murrey  velvet  which  served  to  adorn,  not  con- 
ceal this  exquisito  toUel,  enhanced  Martha's  per- 
fect beauty  eo  gveatfy,  that  fer  a  moment  she  for- 
get the  cause  of  this  stMDga  oietamorpboeis,  and 


gaied,  enchanted.  Tha gi^  Cinshinem w«it ovei 
aUyand  a  black  aUk  whalebone  hood,  and  then  dm 
rang  tbe  bell,  and  deaired  her  maid  to  bid  thsaa. 
call  a  hised  chair.  Raehal  ebe3ped,  not  without  a. 
look  of  sur|NEise.  Telling  hn  weBoan  that  she- 
siwuld  ba  lato  home,,  she  ati^iped  into  the  sedate 
and  the  biBh  chairmen  bore  her  away.  The  aiU 
venture  wae  faji^ commenced,  it  must  be  fimslkad, 
and  ia  a  sheet  time  she  would  entoi  the  temple  ol 
Apdioalone.  Yes,  alone ;  she  had  kNrgottea  tilL 
nowtbat  evcKthe  daughteraof  the  woiM  ueuaUy 
want  intopablk  widia  cavaiierto  attend  on  them.; 
she  felt  tbo  color  rash,  into  her  feoe,  as  she  w«i 
ushered  to  a.  seat  ia  the  pit,  wlndL  tirtn^  aa  now„ 
wae  the  reeosl  of  the  Macafom»  aad  such  of  that 
Giliaana'  wivea  aa  afieoted»  in  spito  of  not  eea^ 
.  peehcnding  Italian  musicy  a  taato  fer  this  £aihi0iif- 
able  amusement.  Martha  oouid  not  Suk,  in  spifea 
of  her  extreme  peituiAetiea,  to  perceive  that  sIm 
was  an  object  of  the  geoemi  gaae,  and  mnnaun 
I  leached  her  ear  which  made  her  sink  into  tha 
aeaiaet  esat  she  coald  find.  Not  daring  to  look 
up,  she  bent  her  eyes  on  her  fan,  wishing  d^ 
vontly  fer  tha  Gashmece  eloek  which  she  had  left 
behind  ia  the  sndin  dnar.  Hes  great  beaaty  and 
unprotected  appearance  led  the  gentlemen  arouMi 
to  regard  her  with  an  iB|»eztinaat  ouiieeity,  and 
tbe  hdiae  with  aa  afiectod  sfarinkiag.  The  uni- 
vwesal  opinion  being,  I  am  setry  to  say»  in  spito 
of  her  modesty,  you^,  and  tamidity^that  she  waa 
any  thing  bi:^  a  weman  of  reputation.  Such  waa 
the  pre^cemeat  into  which  the  pare^  retiied 
young  Quakerese  had  involved  bemelf.  The 
opera  had  cenMnenced,  but  she  attended  to  no- 
thing on  the  stage.  Her  eyes,  when,  indeed,  she 
mustered  sufficient  courage  to  raiee  theea,  were 
busily  employed  in  making  a  survey  of  that  brill- 
iant aaeemblage.  Suddenly  her  eyea  dwelt  on  a 
box  on  the  second  tier,  in  whidi  a  young  girl  of 
exquisito  beauty  sat  conyicuoQBlyforwaitL  Fur- 
ther back,  dreased  ^-U-imde,  sat  Martha's  haa- 
bead.  <*  Yea»  il  was  truth,  then ;  she  waa  gM 
she  vraa  theee  to  confitont  him ;  glad  that  she  mk 
there  a  hving  vritneea  of  hie  ehame."  She  gaxed 
fer  eeaiB  minutee  on  tha  pair.  Tbe  yeung  giii 
east  her  bnlhant  ^eeabcut  the  houee  sbeeeeincd 
aatfseekiag  eeam  one  amidst  the  splendid  thfoag^ 
Everard,  on  his  part,  appeared  to  be  abeorbed 
in  conetantly  watehiag  her,  though  apparent^  ha 
seldom  spoke.  At  length  Martha,  who  had  gaxed 
at  this  sight  till  her  woman's  heart,  bniaiag  with 
excitement,  she  coukl  bear  it  no  longer,  rose  up 
and  abruptly  quitted  her  seat.  Saose  of  the  beaux 
who  were  kmnging  about  storted  up  abo,  and,  to 
her  extreme  vexatioa,  she  vras  surrounded  by 
offers  of  assistance  ;  she  hardly  knew  what  iii* 
puke  caused  her  to  take  the  arm  of  the  least  ob- 
trusive, but  she  did  so,  saying,  in  her  formal 
phraaeology  (to  whieh  beiag  accustomed,  she 
could  not,  under  exeiteaaent  and  irritation,  altet 
to  more  conventional  feoae),  "  Friend,  I  accept 
thy  proflbred  seeistance ;  be  re^)ectful,  I  entreat 
thee,  and  convey  me  to  yonder  small  compeii- 
ment— that  one  hung  with  ecarlet,  wherein  thoa 
eeest  that  feir  but  shameleee  woman.**  Yon  may 
gueea  the  amaument  of  the  votanee  cf  Fops' Al- 


conceited  and  a  fashionable  lounger,  the  young 
man  addressed  had  still  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  so  quietly  clearing  the  way  from  his  catk- 
temptuously-smiling  companions,  he  said,  with 
some  respect,  **  Depend  on  me,  madam ;  you 
honor  me  by  trusting  me,"  and  in  a  ^ery  short 
space  of  time  they  arrived  at  the  boz-dow.  Call- 
ing the  box-keeper,  the  young  nobleman,  for  such 
he  was,  signed  to  him  to  open  the  door ;  he  was 
obeyed,  and  on  Martha  thanking  him,  he  bowed 
and  rejoined  his  friends  below,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  pretty 
Quakeress  in  disguise.  As  the  box-door  opened, 
Everard  Wilson  turned,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
depict  the  expression  on  his  hce  as  he,  with  some 
difficulty,  recognized  his  wife.  **Thou!"  said 
he,  knitting  his  brows  ;  then  taking  her  by  the 
wrist,  be  led  her  toward  the  door.  ** Martha!" 
he  exclaimed,  **  dost  thou  understand  thine  ac- 
tions 1  art  thou  departed  from  reason  1  This 
dress  1  Oh,  shame !  that  thy  husband  should 
blush  for  thee." 

*^  Shame  on  thyself,"  said  the  exasperated  wife. 
<*  Barest  thou  to  confront  me,  thou  and  thy  shame- 
less paramour  1" 

The  young  female,  who  had  hastily  drawn  the 
curtains,  and  had  sat  apparently  much  amazed  at 
this  scene,  and  who,  with  her  eye-glass  directed 
toward  the  excited  Martha,  seemed  likewuM  con- 
siderably amused,  burst  at  this  crisis  into  a  loud 
laugh.  She  was  about  to  address  Martha,  when 
Ererard  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Silence,"  said  he,  «*  I  will  not  have  her  ad- 
dressed by  thee-— dost  thou  understand  1  not  one 
sentence."  Then  turning  to  the  disgusted  and 
alienated  wife,  "  Woman,"  he  said,  '^  I  am  thy 
husband ;  on  thy  duty  I  command  thee  to  depart 
home.  This  is  no  time  or  place  to  ex^^ain,  if  I 
even  chose  to  do  so— but  I  do  not.  Come,  I  will 
assist  thee  to  thy  conveyance.  Edith,"  to  the 
strange  female,  "  do  thou  remain  here — ^alone — 
mark  me.  I  trust  thee  for  a  few  short  moments ; 
let  me  not  on  my  return  find  myself  deceived ;" 
so  saying  he  took  his  wife's  hand  and  led  her  out, 
resistless,  poweriess,  stupefied  with  combined  an- 
ger, terror,  and  apprehension.  As  one  in  a  dream, 
she  suffered  him  to  lead  her;  then  as  Everard 
dispatched  a  messenger  fer  a  chair,  she  demand- 
ed if  he  meant  to  leave  the  **  Woman  of  Belial," 
and  depart  with  her  t 

**  I  do  not,"  said  Everard  ;  **  my  duty  leads  me 
to  remain  here :  ask  no  questions,  for  I  shall  an- 
swer none.  Thou  hast  much  transgressed  this 
night,  and  it  will  need  all  my  love  to  accord  thee 
pardon." 

**  Thou,"  said  Martha,  «  pardon  me !  I  thank 
thee ;  thou  hast  said  well ;  henceforth  join  whom 

thou  wilt.    Street,"  she  said  to  the  chair' 

men,  as,  repulsing  Everard's  assistance,  she  en- 
tered the  sedan ;  the  bearers  went  on,  and  Martha, 
in  the  midst  of  her  indignation,  was  reminded  by 
her  chilliness  that  she  had  lost  the  wrapping  in 
which  she  came,  so  that  she  would  have  to  enter 
her  own  house  in  her  assumed  dress  was  very 
evident.    When  the  chair  stopped  at  her  own 


meA  should  bring  a  cloak  out ;  her  order  being 
obeyed,  she  enveloped  her  person  in  it  before  tibm 
quitted  the  sedan.  But,  truth  to  say,  the  qoiel 
Quaker  household  were  sufficiently  scandalized 
at  their  mistress's  proceedings  without  beholding 
with  their  own  eyes  her  strange  and  unseemly 
transformation.  Martha's  first  step,  after  de- 
stroying her  opera  costume,  and  securely  hiding 
the  remains  fiom  the  prying  eyes  of  Rachel,  was 
to  abandon  her  own  apartment,  and  lodge  herself 
in  a  remoter  one ;  she  had  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  source  of  her  unhappiness ;  she  felt  de- 
graded in  her  own  estimation  ;  her  husband  had 
all  but  avowed  that  she  had  forfeited  his,  and  a 
more  thoroughly  miserable  woman  perhaps  did 
not  at  that  moment  exist. 

The  next  morning,  having  spent  the  night  in 
tears  and  lamentations,  she  dii^tched  a  letter  to 
Everard,  requesting  that  if  he  could  not  satisfeo- 
torily  account  for  Us  conduct,  he  would  prepare 
measures  for  an  immediate  separation.  Everaxd 
turned  pale  when  he  read  this  letter,  so  haugh^ 
and  uncompromising  in  its  tone — as  he  thought, 
so  unvrifelike.  He  bad  been  itt  that  night  pre- 
paring for  a  humiliating  confession,  but  one  which 
would  have  restored  him  Martha's  unbounded  love 
and  confidence.  Now,  the  demon  of  pride  step- 
ped in  and  whispered,  *'  To  act  thus,  I  will  not 
wound  my  own  feelings  to  save  hers."  He  thera- 
fore  returned  an  answer,  avowing  it  impossible  to 
explain  at  present,  the  matter  involving  another 
person's  honor.  He  also  requested  h&  wife  to 
summon  her  parents  and  provide  her  own  man  oi 
business.  Martha,  heart-stricken,  and  firmly  oon* 
vinced  of  his  guilt,  did  as  he  desired,  and  the  re- 
sult of  these  proceedings  was,  that  she  returned 
to  her  own  fiunily  in  a  state  of  health  which  af- 
forded the  most  serious  grounds  for  apprebcnsioni 
of  the  worst  kind 

Thus  did  twelve  months  pass  avray,  mouxniulty 
enough  to  Martha.  Her  q^pearance  was  so  al* 
tered  that,  save  for  degance  of  demeanor,  km 
would  have  recogniaed  the  beautiful  Quakeress. 
Her  own  fortune  had  been  returned,  and  all  al- 
lowance from  Everard  declined. 

She  never  heard  of  him,  for  all  commumcatiop 
between  the  families  was  interdicted.  Quakem 
are  silently  vindictive,  and  Friends  Clifton,  lav- 
ing their  daughter  fondly,  resented  strongly  her 
wrongs.  One  day  she  received  a  note  written 
in  a  small  female  ha^,  requesting  Mrs.  Wilson 
would  visit  a  house  in  a  street  named  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bloomsbury,  where  there  was  a 
dying  woman  who  had  injured  her.  Such  an 
invitation  Martha  would  scarcely  have  refused  at 
any  time,  but  perhaps  a  foreboding  of  who  tiiis 
enemy  might  be,  induced  her  still  more  urgently 
on  this  occasion  to  go.  She  desired  ChristiaBa 
Marcourt  to  attend  her  thither,  and  Christiana, 
who  possessed  her  confidence  and  was  mudi  re- 
spected by  her,  consenting,  they  d^Nuied  together 
to  the  locality  indicated  in  the  note,  and  arrived 
at  the  door  of  a  mean-looking  house.  A  woman- 
servant  ushered  them  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor; 
there,  stretched  on  a  conch  ananged  as  a  bed, 


The  inrabd  beckooed  her  Tinton  to  take 
chain  cloee  to  the  eoucfa,  for  a  ooagh,  diitremiiig 
•ireii  to  hear,  Intermpted  the  poor  girl  every  min- 
«te.  Martha,  who  had  leeognixed  her  opera  ri- 
▼al,  tamed  pale,  and  the  teara  came  into  her  fine 
daik  eyes ;  ^le  evidently  anticipated  a  heart-rend- 
ing eonfeesion  of  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to 
herself;  judge,  then,  how  great  was  her  surprise, 
when,  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  was  over, 
and  Uie  sick  giri  able  to  speak,  she  addressed 
Mistress  Wilson  by  saying,  '*  I  sent  to  tell  you 
— for  I  could  not  die  till  I  had  done  so— that 
your  husband  is  innocent  of  all  guilt  as  regards 
myself,  for  I  am — his  sister."  An  exclamation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Maitha.  She  continued, 
"  Hear  what  I  have  to  say  while  breath  is  yet 
given  me.  It  was  shame  first  sealed  Everaid's 
1^  and  pride  seals  them  now,  and  the  fear  that 
&lse  shame  and  wounded  pride  together  will  seal 
them  when  I  am  gone,  has  induced  me  to  send 
for  you  to-day."  A  pause  ensued ;  the  unhappy 
young  creature  was  breathless  -and  neariy  feint- 
ing; when  a  little  recovered,  she  related  such 
circumstances  A I  shall  narrate  precisely  as  I 
heard  them. 

At  sixteen  years  x>f  age  Edith  Wilson,  notwith- 
standing the  strictness  of  her  education  and  the 
sobriety  of  her  fiither's  household,  possessed  an 
incorrigible  levity  of  heart  and  ndnd.  Gifted 
with  great  beauty,  her  gayety  was  not  the  par- 
donable effervescence  of  youth,  but  the  firivolity 
and  nataral  vicious  tendency  of  an  idle  dii^osi- 
tion  joined  to  strong  passions.  She  formed,  se- 
cretly, acquaintances  out  of  the  society ;  and  many 
a  night,  when  her  parents  deemed  her  retired  to 
lest,  had  she  quitted  her  paternal  roof^  and  been 
a  partaker  of  all  the  secret  and  not  over-reputable 
diversions,  which  even  in  the  strict  and  Puritan- 
ical city  of  Philadelphia  found  totaries  among  the 
young  and  viciously  inclined.  Some  natures  are 
so  warped,  so  gnarled,  and  knotted  by  secret  vice, 
that  not  all  the  pioul  training  in  the  world  could 
bend  them  straight.  One  bad  female  acquaint- 
ance, many  vile  lKK>ks,  had  so  perveited  Edith 
Wilson,  that  at  sixteen  Ae  secretly  laughed  at 
all  moral  or  religious  notions.  I  do  not  vrish, 
however,  to  dilate  on  the  errors  of  this  guilty 
young  creature ;  suffice  it,  that  when  she  was  by 
her  parents  formally  betrothed  to  a  staid  and 
somewhat  elderly  merchant  of  the  Quaker  per- 
suasfon,  she  eloped  from  her  fether's  house,  lob- 
bing  his  bureau  of  a  large  sum  in  money,  and 
sailed  from  New  York  undlsoovered,  though  her 
distracted  brother  and  fether  lost  no  time  in  pur- 
suit. She  made  her  voyage  alone  and  unpro- 
tected. On  arriving  in  England,  though  to  con- 
tinue so  formed  no  part  of  her  plan,  gifted  vrith 
the  rarest  beauty  and  immense  vivacity,  destruc- 
tion, seeking  for  it  as  she  did,  was  Inevitable. 
When  her  brother  Everaid  (whose  chief  object  in 
coming  to  England  was  to  discover  and  reclaim 
her  if  possible),  some  short  time  after  his  mar- 
riage, did  recognize  her,  to  his  unfeigned  horror 
and  subsequent  torment,  she  was  dressed  in  splen- 
dor, lolling  in  the  carriage  of  a  welMoMmn  pioil- 


shame  and  confusion,  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
addressing  his  sister  by  name,  insisted  on  her 
aligh^g  and  entering  a  private  hotel  close  at 
hand.  The  shameless  giri  defied  him,  till  he, 
threatening  to  pursue  her  for  robbery,  she  found 
herself  obliged  to  succumb,  and  dismissing  her 
gaudy  equipage,  accompanied  her  brother  in  m- 
lent  rage  to  £e  house  he  pointed  out.  A  long 
and  most  unsatisfectory  conversation  ensued. 
Edith  persisting  in  her  right  to  pursue  any  course 
of  life  she  pleased ;  her  brother,  equally  determ- 
ined to  force  her  into  decorum  and  submission, 
asserted  his  resolution  never  to  leave  her  un- 
watched  or  unguarded.  At  first  the  wretched 
girl  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  but  she  soon  found 
Everard  was  perfectly  in  earnest.  He  dispatch- 
ed a  messenger  with  a  note  to  an  old  servant  of 
his,  now  reared  from  service,  and  to  whom  he 
resolved  to  intrust  the  charge  of  his  sister  when 
he  was  forced  to  be  absent.  When  the  old  man 
arrived,  obedient  to  his  late  master's  summons, 
he  desired  him  to  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  to 
look  for  lodgings  in  a  certain  part  of  the  town  he 
named;  and  leading  the  indignant  Edith  to  the 
coach,  placed  her  in  it,  and  drove  slowly  thither. 
She  had  then  recourse  to  tears  and  entreaties, 
but  they  had  as  little  effect  as  her  passion.  <*  Lost 
as  she  was,"  he  told  her,  "  irretrievably  for  earth, 
he  would  try  to  save  her  for  heaven."  She 
ask^,  with  scorn  and  baffled  rage  flashing  from 
her  beautiful  eyes,  if  he  intended  to  take  her  to 
his  bouse.  He  indignantly  asked  if  she  thought 
such  a  thing  possible.  What !  pollute  his  pure 
and  beautiful  Martha's  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
such  a  sister !  Thus  they  reached  the  apartments 
which  Andrew,  who  was  waiting  in  a  street  pre- 
viously agreed  on,  had  hired;  and  here,  these 
plainly-furnished  rooms  was  Edith  Wilson  told 
she  must  consider  bar  h^me  for  the  present .  She 
raved,  stormed,  and  threatened,  but  to  no  purpose. 
She  was  never  left  unguarded  by  her  brother  or 
his  servant;  and  being  without  money  she  had 
no  means  to  break  her  chain.  This  life  continued 
some  time,  till  one  day,  reading  the  G^ktttte^  she 
discovered  that  a  rich  and  childless  relative,  ig- 
norant of  course  of  her  misconduct,  had  left  ha 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Not  being  able  to  claim 
it  without  Everard's  assbtancd,  she  formed  a  new 
plan — she  affected  extreme  penitence  and  hunlil- 
ity ;  and  so  perfectly  deceived  her  brother,  that 
having  claimed  the  legacy  for  her,  he  was  induced 
to  place  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  in  her  own 
hands,  and  hoped  that  she  might  be  now  trusted. 
She  pursued  this  new  conduct  for  some  time,  tiU 
Andrew  and  her  brother  off  their  guard,  she  gave 
unbounded  license  to  her  love  of  expense.  Her 
object  being  to  see  heir  former  admirer,  she  en- 
gaged a  box  at  the  Opera ;  and  Everard  found  to 
his  horror  that  opposition  was  in  vain ;  nothing 
seemed  effectual  but  his  constant  surveiHance. 

A  billet  from  Lord having  been  inter- 
cepted by  Andrew,  and  Edith  persisting  that 
she  vrould  firequent  her  Opera-box,  Everard  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  go  with  her.  It 
waa  raosived  wift  the  wildeat  sprats  of  laughter. 


■ball  WMJ  Ibe  dnm  of  Um  wodd:  U  a^ir*  aj 
fliiter  ffum  iofthcr  «n  it  wiU  b«  ■rinMMiMB  " 
And  wofcdly  hb  pffMietdid  iwr—wii  horfcoii 
Um  iol«rvM«r»  iIm  so  mndk  dmmd,  «ben  Ma»* 
dift's  boppMUoM  ipptwnc*  «upnMd  thw. 
Edith  WM  abovt  to  tall  Imv  tb»  tiiiti^-4l  wm 
then  that  £v«Tud  by  an  <iiippiiMito  gtMmm  Stm- 
bill  ber  eooauBuiikaliveiiM*.  Dtarinf  bi»«bMBo« 
tbat  night  ib»  oontaved  to  aoe  Lofd  •— * ;  and 
two  moiitba  aA«r  bar  biolhM^*  lotaal  aepamtioB 
{ton  hig  wUii,  «bo  oiafd  i«  tb»  ditd  of  night  to 
bar  {MoffifiU  lover. 

Th0  iMt  othefhiatety  I  dave  not  dwell  npoB; 
it  waa  ancb  aa  Hogmlb  baa  daaoribad  in  aome  of 
hia  BMrfflblria  pictorea*  Caada  and  extravai^aiiea 
ioon  diaaipated  bet  own  money ;  and  be^  wboaa 
faotactioo  aha  bad  aoaght»  beeana  waaaad  of  bar 
expaoaiva  whima. 

A  abofi  time  befof*  boa  mtefview  with  Maatha 
bar  farothar  bad  dtacoverad  her  penahiof  from 
hnngaTi  illnwa,  and  nuaeiy,  in  a  low  and  wmteh* 
nd  dweUhif-^into  anob  an  estieooo  of  iMaeiy  bad 
bir  ?ioe  pimped  brt .  He  wonld  luwa  %akea  the 
wanderer  to  hia  own  honey  Sot  be  peioeived  the 
end  waa  at  band ;  but  al^  ao  aadently  begged  to 
be  alonok  that  he  peanitted  bet  to  duxMS  the 
bumble  reiiige  in  which  Maitha  tMmd  her.  She 
cnlgeeted  tlMi  ^e  migbt  efieol  at  reoonriKatJem 
between  her  bsother  and  hie  wift  ere  ahe  died ; 
bnt  to  tbia  pvopoaition  be  wonld  not  liaten.  *'  He 
thought,"  aaid  ahe  to  Maitba,  ''that  yon  ahoald 
b«ve  tmated  him  better." 

«<  And  ae  I  ahonld,'*  aaid  the  weeping  Maitha, 
tandeily  wiping  the  <^g  girPa  brow,  damp  with 
tbtf  exeitioD  of  bar  narratiTe.  ..... 

Mntba  WUttna  bad  many  anbaegynt  hitero 
liiwa  with  hei  fidkn  ib^er,  and  it  waa  «t  the 
lesy  laat  that,  hastily  siunmoned  to  the  death- 
aeeoc,  huaband  and  wile  met  again.  It  waa  by 
the  aide  of  that  death-bed  that  they  Mt  how  aligbt 
had  been  their  eauaa  of  dieaen lion;  and  tba  only 
Ming  whieb  prevented  n  leccncaliation^-pride 
"—in  that  awful  boor  of  human  aitffining  and  ox-* 
piation  waa  cmabed  in  the  duet 

Kdith  Wilaon  dUd  cabniy  and  even  happily, 
tiuetiAg  th«t  the  teara  with  which,  like  the  ainner 
of  old  timea,  ahe  had  waabed  bet  Sanmv'e  leet, 
might  in  hie  ^e  wnah  aw^  her  many  aina,  and 
truating,  with  «  ohildUke  devotion*  thai  Faith  hi 
Hit  meioy  would  aare  bet. 


THE  YOUNG  SURGEON. 

THE  rain  fell  hean^y  agmat  the  window*paAea ; 
the  night  waa  net  only  dark  and  gloomy,  but 
« thick,  black  vapor  teemed  aflfcMUy  to  penetnU 
into  the  intenor  of  the  mtoaion,  the  inbab^anta 
of  whioh  were  now  looked  in  proiound  ahimber. 
Not  a  tingle  light  appeared  tbiougbmH  the  whole 
eiiy  of  Brett,  tave  in  the  windowe  of  a  large, 
aquare,  dltmaHooking  buikiing  whith  atood  on 
tht  left  bank  of  the  port.  Thia  edifiee  it  the 
Bagne,  or  (atel  pflton,  im  whith  the  ei^vet, 
doomed  to  peipetual  labor,  we  left  to  waete  their 
«eelett  tight,  of  vent  their  idl«  execrtliona. 
!•  an  upper  room  of  that  poitioai  of  this  flttahf 


onifRm  of  a  iiaeon  in  the  Fn 
reading.  He  < 
Im  etndiee  thi^  be  took  n0i 
tain,  oe  the  fiwk  deeay  ef  the  lamp  irindi  dnnly 
hghted  the  book  before  Urn.  On  a  tadden  h» 
atailedQpy  and  otnying  on  tkn  thiaad  of  tho  af>» 
gnmeot  he  bad  appaaent^  been  fiattowin^  be  e^t- 
rkimfidakwd.**Tine,tnie;  the  poor  do  bntlMM» 
they  do  bat  canaf,  drag  on  n  few  miaetable  yeeaa, 
and  than  aink  nnheeHed  into  a  noieome  grevck. 
Riobea  akme  ean  bring  pleaaiae,  and  make  enoh 
hour  we  Eve  an  age  of  caioyvMnt.  Gurted  ia 
the  lot  of  him  rniMaaaed  by  Ibrtune  1  Attwenly^ 
eewen  yeara  of  age,  hece  am  I,  doomed  to  a  Ida 
ofponetty,  dettined  to  paee  mor  daye  in  thie  miat- 
erable  hoapiftal!  Th«  awtfior  p  right''  And 
again  Do  Lannagr  pkmged  mto  hie  atudiea. 

Hia  tatk  wa^  bowrar,  toon  broken  in  upon 
by  the  tntatMoe  of  one  <tf  tho  infinnary  men,  wlui 
eeme  to  inform  ktm  that*' number  aqren  bad  jnafc 
breathed  hia  laat''  Without  the  tligbtort  en^ai- 
tion»  tave  a  tbade  ofrnmoyanoa,  which  intttnt^y 
ttole  over  hit  ooontenanoe  at  thia  iDteoniptio% 
the  yomg  omgeon  loee,  and  appeoaohed  the  dou- 
ble row  of  iron  bedt,  each  bearing  the  number  of 
for  in  the  infonmry  of  the  Ba^pie  no 
a  name.  A  aingle  cipher  i 
for  the  appellative  the  conviet  hat  diagraced. 

Do  Launi^  ttopped  when  be  came  to  *■ 

He  drew  down  the  aboet  which  bad 
been  thrown  over  the  ftoe  of  the  eoipae,  and 
gated  at  it  i^th  deep  intevett.  He  pbced  baa 
band  upon  the  bead,  and  eontemplated  the  f<nai 
before  him  for  aoma  inttanta,  then,  aa  if  tiUntk 
with  a  tudden  deeira  to  aaeeitain  aomo  tnatomioal 
point,  be  oideved  the  bod|y  to  be  instantly  e«rrie4 
into  the  dieeerting  ball.  The  vrretched  remaine 
were  tboee  of  one  whote  phmnologioal  develop* 
mtnta  mighl  h«f  •  pmived  a  ttudy  ef  deep  interett. 
Condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life,  for  robbery  and 
attempt  to  murder,  Pierre  Cranon  bad  now  fa»en 
an  inmate  of  the  priaon  for  upward  of  ten  ytam, 
^-^ten  yeara  of  continual  ttudy  how  to  etcape. 
No  lete  than  aixty  thnet  had  the  unhappy  man 
endeavorad  to  get  aw^y,  and  aixty  ttatcs  had  he 
been  detected  and  punithed.  For  teveral  montba 
^rovieua  to  hit  laat  illneet  had  Cianon  been  bound 
to  hit  faibor  by  chnina  weighing  aome  thirty  poundt ; 
every  vigilance  bad  been  ezeroiaed  by  bia  guavda 
to  prevent  the  poetibiiity  of  bit  flight,  and  yet  the 
idea  of  eeotpe  haunted  hit  knagiMtion,  and  be* 
came  n  nevei'-dying,  nev«r^yielding  monomaiua. 
The  pain,  however,  of  bit  increaaed  fotteia,  at 
laiM^h  bMUgbt  on  a  tuUen  detpalr.  Hit  ttriet 
connnenHnt  within  the  walla  undermined  hie 
health,  and  wore  out  the  laat  remnant  of  bit  mit- 
erable dayt.  He  pined;  ho  tiokcned ;  and  with- 
_  aank. 

The  attendantt  ref>entered  with  a  bier,  on  which 
tkyey  placed  the  body,  and  carried  it,  at  detiied, 
into  the  ditteeting-room.  The  anatomical  hall 
of  the  Bagne,  but  rarely  need,  war  ttill  mere  hor- 
rible in  ite  appearance  than  aueh  plaeet  utually 
are.  Strewod  about  biy  toveral  human  limbe, 
tkfown  ■Mtlaiely  atido,  hiitf.enlen  by  thn  mta. 


dang  to  the  targe  maible  ttMe  med  lordMBeeting, 
while  the  ibot  ooeafioiiaBy  flipped  u  it  .glided 
tfaroogh  some  filthy  pool  of  halfn^oegatated  ftrfood. 
Near  an  open  window  htrog  a  Aeleton,  ¥rhieh 
had  already  lost  some  of  its  parts,  and  whidhnoml 
tip  and  down,  creaking  and  ahiiost  cnMng  as  the 
breexe  swung  it  about. 

Although  accustomed  to  Iradi  scenes,  De  Lau- 
ttay  felt  a  chill  steal  through  Ms  frame,  a  nervous 
sensation  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  but  now 
brought  on  by  the  dreaty  damp  of  the  horrid  am- 
phitheatre, whose  terrors  "Seemed  to  dance  in  grim 
array,  as  the  flaming  Ught  kept  wsvfaig  In  the 
breete.  The  young  surgeon  quickly  produced 
his  instruments,  and  approadied  the  corpse.  The 
dreadfully  attenuated  frame,  the  lacerated  ankles, 
where  the  iitm  had  actually  eaten  hito  the  flesh, 
all  lay  displayed  before  him,  and  he  paused  for  a 
moment.  DeLaunay,  seizing  his  dissectlng-kmfe, 
was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  body,  when  a 
slight  movement  of  the  arm  made  him  start  back ; 
in  another  instant,  Oranon  opened  his  eyes,  and 
slowly  raising  himself,  peered  anxiously  around. 
The  young  surgeon  stood  ag^iast.  Profiting  by 
this,  the  prisoner  quietly  but  quidUy  started  up, 
and  rushed  toward  tlie  window.  In  a  moment 
De  Launay  saw  the  artifice;  he  darted  on  the 
unfortunate  wretch,  and  attempted  to  throw  him 
down.  The  love  of  life,  the  hope  of  liberty,  for  a 
moment  lent  their  whole  force  to  the  nusetable 
captive.  A  deadly  struggle  took  plaee,  in  which 
youth  and  vigor  gained  the  mastery,  and  Cranon 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  De  Launay,  who  placed  his 
knee  upon  his  chest. 

**  Your  attempts  are  useless ;  you  are  in  my 
power.  A  siBgie  call  will  bring  the  guard.  Say, 
then,  what  means  this  fresh,  tiilsmad  attempt  at 
escape 1" 

*'  For  the  love  of  God,  let  me  go !  Surely  my 
escape  can  not  hurt  you,  and  the  Almighty  will 
reward  you  for  the  good  deed.  Nay,  do  not 
spurn  the  prayers  of  a  miserable  old  man.'* 

**  What !  thmkyourHconniveatsucha thing!*' 

*'  Just  Providence  !  think  what  I've  sufiered  ! 
ten  long  years  of  misery,  and  now  two  months 
of  cherished  hope  thus  crushed  in  a  moment.  I, 
who  for  three  days  refused  all  food,  in  order  to 
become  ill,  and  be  admitted  into  the  infirmary ;  I, 
who  counterfeited  death  so  well  that  even  you 
were  deceived.  But  no,  no ;  yon  w31  not  detain 
me.  Good  Monsieur  De  Launay,  you  have  a 
lieart.     O  give  me,  then,  my  freedom !" 

**  Why  are  you  so  desirous  of  obtaining  itt*' 

"Whyl  Ah!  you  have  never  been  a  prisoner, 
a  prisoner  for  life,  or  yon  would  never  ask  why  I 
desire  liberty." 

^*  But  how  would  you  gain  a  livelihood  1  You 
are  too  old,  too  weak  to  work.  You  would  starve.*' 

The  captive  smiled ;  an  almost  disdainfol  sneer 
of  triumph  curied  his  lip,  as  he  replied,  **  I  am 
richer  tlmn  yourself" 

*'you1" 

"  Most  true." 

'*  You  are  indeed,  dien,  fbrtunate."  This  was 
said  with  a  degree  of  bitter  irony,  which,  while  it 


told  plainly  how  highly  the  young  surgeon  estl- 
mated  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

**  Would  you  also  be  rich  t  I  haveenoogh  for 
us  both." 

<*  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  that  you  thus  en- 
deavor to  deeeive  me  t" 

*^  I  tell  you  I  can  make  yew  fortune." 

**  Some  Tobbeiy  hi  which  you  would  barve  me 
jomt" 

<*  No,  not  so;  assist  my  fli^,  and  I  will  place 
the  money  in  your  hands.  I  will  give  you  half 
ofalllhavegot." 

*'  Silenee !  keep  yoiir  falsehoods  for  those  who 
are  ereduloos  enough  to  believe  them,  and'oeme 
instantly  back  to  the  gnaid-house ;"  and  De  Lao- 
nay  attempted  to  look  careless,  though  his  ean 
had  drunk  in  each  syllable  the  prisoner  had  nt- 
leieu. 

"  Why  will  you  not  believe  me  t"  despairingly 
asked  the  captive.  "  On  my  soul,  I  lie  not.  How 
can  I  prove  the  truth  of  my  8sserti<m  t" 

"  Show  me  your  treasure." 

"  I  have  it  not  here.  You  knc^well  I  ean  not 
have  it  in  my  possession.  Let  me  go,  and  1  swear 
you  shall  have  your  share  of  it." 

<*  Thank  you !  thank  you  for  nothing !  I  vrill 
instantly  sign  the  receipt  in  foil.  So  up,  and  in 
again ! — up !"  and  he  shook  the  wretched  man. 

Cranon  groaned  heavily.  He  pondered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
which  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
surgeon  that  he  was  speaking  tlie  truth.  **  lis- 
ten to  me ;  so  help  me  Providence,  I  possess  the 
money  I  speak  of.  It  is  no  fimcy,  no  well-m- 
vented  lie ;  I  have  a  fortune  enough  to  make  us 
both  rich.  Now,  say,  if  I  prove  this  to  be  the 
&ct,  and  coDsmt  to  give  you  half,  vrill  you  allow 
me  to  escape  V* 

"We'll  see;  goon." 

"  Not  so,  till  yon  promise." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  do  so  sofbly." 

"  Swear  that  you  will." 

"  I  swear." 

"  Well,  then,  on  the  beach  at  St.  MichaeHs, 
just  behind  the  rock  of  Irgks,  in  a  pit  six  feet 
deep,  ten  years  ago  I  hid  an  iron  case,  containing 
460,000  francs  in  bank-notes." 

De  Launay  started.  *'W1iere  did  you  get 
that  sum!" 

"From  a  traveler  we  awiBslnsfsil  near  the 
spot." 

"Wretch!" 

"Four  hundred  thousand  frvncs,"  repeated 
the  convict,  with  a  voice  of  triumph,  "  is  enough, 
I  hepe,  for  two-^enough  to  make  us  both  happy. 
Say,  will  you  have  halft" 

The  young  surgeon  paused,  then  added  in  a 
tone  of  doubt,  *'  The  tale  seems  scarcely  credibb. 
You  have  been  a  prisoner  here  for  upward  of 
ten  years." 

"  Right ;  it  is  fblly  that  Ume  since  Martin  and 
I,  being  closely  pursued,  buried  the  treasure  in 
the  spot  I  have  told  you  of  The  venr  day  after 
we  were  seized  at  Plestin,  and  brought  here. 
Maitin  died  within  these  watts  last  year,  and 


Notwithgtanding  all  his  endeavors  to  appear 
indifieient,  De  Laonay  had  listened  with  deep 
attention  to  Cranon^s  recital.  When  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  the  young  man  remained  per- 
fectly silent  for  some  time,  seeming  to  balance  in 
his  own  mind  the  probability  of  the  story  he  had 
just  heard.  Casting  his  eyes  up  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, he  found  those  of  the  prisoner  fixed  on 
him.  He  blushed,  and  starting  from  his  reverie, 
said,  with  an  air  of  forced  levity,  which  his 
former  attention  but  too  fully  belied — 

**  Your  story  is  well  invented,  but  the  theme  is 
old.  It  wont  do.  These  hidden  treasures  are  a 
hackneyed  subject,  which  even  children  laugh  at 
now.  Try  and  get  op  a  better — a  more  pn^able 
one." 

The  convict  shuddered.  <*  Toa  do  not  believe 
met" 

**  I  believe  you  to  be  a  clever  rogue,  who  might, 
perhaps,  succeed  in  deceiving  one  less  wary  than 
myself." 

Cranon  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  **  Mon- 
sieur de  Launay,  for  the  love  of  God,  believe  me ! 
I  speak  the  truth ;  I  can  instantly  find  the  spot, 
if  you  will  only  let  me  go  and  search  for  it." 

"  I  will  save  you  that  trouble." 

*'  Nay,  then,  I  will  give  you  two-thirds,  two 
full  thirds." 

"  Enough." 

<*  Nay,  I  will  also  add  the  jewels,  the  trinkets ; 
for  there  are  also  valuable  jewels  in  the  case." 

**  Silence !  I  have  listened  too  long ;  get  up, 
sir." 

Cranon  uttered  a  wild  scream  of  despair,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  again.  The  convict 
now  rolled  himself  over  in  agimizing  miseiy ;  he 
groaned  in  mental  torture.  De  Launay  seem^  per- 
plexed ;  an  inward  struggle  agitated  his  bosom. 
Bad  passions  began  to  spring  up  and  shake  his 
purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  bis  violent  desire  for 
riches  made  him  almost  hope  the  tale  he  had  just 
heard  were  true,  and  in  this  case  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  prisoner*s  proposals;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  feared  be  might  be  duped,  and 
become  a  laughing-stock,  despised,  disgraced,  for 
thus  conniving  at  the  escape  of  a  convict.  This 
last  reflection  overcame  his  every  other  feeling. 
He  started  up,  and  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  drag  Cranon  toward  the  entrance.  Foiled 
in  this,  he  darted  through  the  door,  which  he 
double-locked  upon  the  prisoner,  and  rushing  to 
the  guard-house,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  file 
of  soldiers. 

As  he  was  unlockmg  the  door,  in  con4)any 
with  the  assistants  he  had  brought,  a  sudden  shot 
was  fired ;  at  the  same  moment  a  man  stripped 
perfectly  naked,  covered  with  blood,  bounded 
past  him.  It  was  Cranon,  who,  during  his  mo- 
mentary absence  had  jumped  out  of  the  window, 
and  been  wounded  by  the  sentinel  on  duty. 

The  unhappy  man  staggered  a  few  paces, 
reeled,  and  fell  a  corpse  into  the  arms  of  De 
Launay.         ....... 

Badenwiller,  an  inconsidttable  watering-place 


ui  iuo  iuiN»  picuuvM^uv  mpwM  uu  uie  couuneni  oi 
Europe.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  taken  a 
strange  delight  in  amassing  her  richest  charms, 
and  concentrating  her  evexy  beauty  within  a 
single  valley.  As  its  name  indicates,  Baden- 
willer boasts  mineral  baths,  iamed  from  the 
earliest  ages. 

The  bathers  who  lodged  at  the  "Ville  de 
Carlsruhe,"  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  were 
assembled  beneath  a  little  grove  of  acacias  planted 
in  the  garden  of  the  inn.  Madame  Perschol^ 
with  her  only  unmarried  daughter,  had  just  joined 
the  groupj  from  which  the  young  bachelors  shrunk 
with  terror  at  the  approach  of  this  regular  hus- 
band-hunting dame,  who,  having  managed  to 
procure  partners  for  her  three  elder  damsels  else- 
where, had  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping another  son-in-law.  After  a  short  salu- 
tation to  each  of  the  company,  the  match-making 
parent  sat  down,  and  having  made  her  spinster 
child  take  a  place  liext  to  her — for  caution  is  al- 
ways commendable  in  prudent  mammas  at  strange 
watering-places — the  conversation,  which  had 
been  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  her  arrival, 
again  went  on. 

*'  I  must  confess,"  said  a  fat  old  lady,  who 
occupied  three  chairs,  **  1  must  confess  that  the 
conduct  of  this  Miss  Morpeth  is  most  strange.  I 
can  not  make  out  her  coming  here  with  a  sort  of 
a  governess,  traveling  about  unprotected  in  a 
strange  country." 

<'0h,  that  is  nothing,"  interrupted  a  pseudo- 
blue-stocking  lady.  "I  know  the  customs  of 
these  islanders  well ;  for  my  husband  subscribes 
to  the  Britis)i  reading-room  at  Frankfort ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  English  young  ladies  always 
travel  alone,  or  with  their  lovers." 

<<How  very  immoral!"  exclaimed  Madame 
Perschof. 

"  And  this  Englishman,  this  Mr.  Bums,  who 
follows  the  young  lady  about  to  every  place  she 
visits  t  It  is  all  very  well  for  her  to  call  him  an 
old  friend  of  the  family ;  but  I  know  better  than 
that.  I've  watched  his  attentions,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  a  lover. 

*'  But  he  is  old  enough  to  be  her  fother." 

*'  So  much  the  more  likely  to  be  a  gallant. 
She  is  just  the  giri  an  elderly  man  would  admire. 
I  will  be  bound  to  say  Mr.  Bums  is  rich." 

*'  How  very  horrible !"  cried  Madame  Perschof 
*'  I  am  but  a  poor  lone  widow ;  but  if  I  had  a 
child  like  Miss  Morpeth — " 

*'  Yes,  but  you  don't  understand  the  character 
of  these  English,"  again  chimed  in  the  blue- 
stocking. ** England  is  a  free  country;  they 
have  their  *  habeas  corpus,'  and  their  hustings, 
which  decidedly  affect  their  manners." 

*'That  is  all  very  possible,  though  I  dont 
understand  it.  But  this  I  do  know,  the  girl  is  a 
coquette,  and  has  managed  to  turn  Monsieur  de 
Launay's  head — a  young  man  who  might  aspire 
to  a  far  more  beautiful  and  accomplished  crea- 
ture." And  Madame  Perschof  looked  approv- 
ingly at  her  buckram  daughter. 

*'  Hush !"  cried  the  fat  lady ;  "  here  he  comes." 


h»  allowed  the  geiture  of  Madame  Perschof  to 
paaa  unheeded,  although  that  gesture  conveyed  a 
direct  inyitation  to  the  &Tored  gentleman  to  take 
a  Mat  next  to  her  Mi  daughter ;  but  taking  his 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, he  turned  silently  away,  without  deigning 
to  cast  another  look  on  the  (air  Madame  Perschof^ 
and  thus  offended  the  worthy  mamma,  who,  with 
some  little  acerbity,  asked,  <*How  it  was  that 
Monsieur  de  Launay  was  not  on  duty,  keeping 
guard  over  the  lovely  Fanny  Morpeth  1" 

**  Miss  Morpeth  does  not  go  out  to-day :  she 
is  far  from  well." 

**  Indeed  !  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I  am  al- 
most sure  I  saw  her  pass  some  hours  ago.** 

**  I  learned  this  from  Miss  Morpeth  herself,  in 
answer  to  a  solicitation  on  my  part  to  accompany 
her  on  an  excursion  we  had  planned  last  even- 
ing." 

"  Is  it  so  1  Then  you  are  not  the  favored  one 
I  thought  you.     Behold !" 

And,  with  a  glance  of  triumph,  Madame  Per- 
schof pointed  to  Miss  Morpeth,  who  just  then 
entered  the  grove  mounted  on  a  donkey.  She 
had  evidently  returned  frt>m  a  long  country 
ramble.  Mr.  Bums  accompanied  her  on  foot. 
De  Launay  started  up,  while  his  countenance 
betrayed  surprise  and  mortification.  Miss  Mor- 
peth blushed,  and,  hurrying  past,  entered  the 
hotel  without  speaking  to  any  one.  Mr.  Bums 
was  following  her,  when  De  Launay,  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  begged  for  a  few  minutes*  private 
conversatiom  The  Englishman  instanUy  as- 
sented, and  they  at  qfice  sought  the  retirement 
of  the  neighboring  wood.  Sudderity  De  Launay 
stopped. 

**  You  doubtless  know  my  reason  for  thus  seek- 
ing a  private  interview!** 

"  Perhaps  I  do." 

«  You  can  not  be  ignorant  that  I  love,  adore 
Miss  Morpeth;  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  our 
affection  is  mutual;  at  least  so  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  till  you  arrived  here.  Since 
that  period  her  manner  has  changed ;  she  b  no 
longer  the  same.** 

"  Surely  a  lady  has  a  right  to  consider  well, 
and  weigh  the  consequences,  ere  she  enters  into 
an  engagement  to  marry  a  perfect  stranger.** 

**  I  scarcely  understand  you,  nor  your  right  to 
inquire ;  but  if  you  seek  the  information,  you 
shall  have  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  telling  you 
who  and  what  I  am.** 

**  I  am  all  attention.*' 

**  I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Brittany.  My  father,  who  commanded  a 
frigate,  died  at  Brest.  Left  an  orphan  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  I  became  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
navy,  a  service  I  only  quitted  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  As  to  my  fortune,'*  and  here  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  added,  '*  I  possess  four  hundred 
thousand  francs,  of  which  I  can  give  positive 
proof.** 

"  All  these  assertions  would  doubtless  be  of 
great  interest,  and  have  their  proper  weight  with 


**  Sir,  this  language,  these  doubts  are  insult- 
ing.*' 

"  Rather  call  it  pradence.'* 

**By  what  right  do  you  thus  dare  either  to 
question  or  disbelieve  me  1  Vou  are  a  stranger 
to  me  yourself;  I  know  not  who  you  are.'* 

**A  friend,  warmly  interested  in  the  young 
lady's  welfare ;  nothing  more.'* 

**  In  my  turn,  may  I  not  re-echo  your  doubts  1 
may  I  not  declare  such  an  explanation  to  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory  1'* 

'*  Sir,  you  will  remember  that  I  never  sought 
this  interview.  You  chose  to  make  me  your 
confidant ;  it  was  a  post  I  did  not  seek.  I  have 
told  you  all  I  intend  to  tell  you.  If  this  does  not 
suit  you,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.** 

At  this  moment  Miss  Morpeth  appeared. 

**  1  come,  my  dear,  I  come,'*  said  the  English- 
man ;  and  he  instantly  joined  Fanny,  leaving  De 
Lannay  to  his  further  reflections :  Whether  Miss 
Morpeth  was  a  heartless  coquette  who  had  played 
with  his  affections  1  By  what  tie  she  was  bound 
to  the  laconic  Englishman  1  Had  the  young  sur- 
geon*s  vanity  misconstraed  lier  good  nature,  and 
magnified  her  simple  civilities  into  encourage- 
ment 1  Was  the  whole  a  dreamt  or  was  she 
really  attached  to  him  1  For  the  life  of  him,  De 
Launay  could  not  decide  in  his  own  mind. 

When  De  Launay  saw  Miss  Morpeth  in  the 
evening,  he  assumed  all  the  coldness,  the  distance 
of  an  injured  lover.  He  even  attempted  to  con- 
ceal his  jealousy  by  appearing  to  flirt  with 
Mademoiselle  Perschof,  to  the  no  small  delight 
of  her  proud  mamma,  who  occasionally  came  to 
the  relief  of  her  blushing  daughter  by  a  chance 
allusion  to  her  uncle  the  burgomaster,  a  hint 
about  family  portraits,  and  a  mere  glance  at  her 
child's  great  accomplishments. 

Fanny  looked  grave,  but  not  angry.  Day  afler 
day  rolled  past ;  her  melancholy  seemed  to  in- 
crease, an  anxious  excitement  lighted  her  coun- 
tenance, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  De 
Launay  saw  her  rush  with  peevish  impatience  to 
meet  the  man  who  was  employed  to  bring  the 
letters  to  the  hotel.  At  length  the  wished-for 
epistle  reached  her  hands.  Pale  as  marble,  she 
received  one  morning  a  packet  bearing  the  post- 
maik  "  Brest,"  and  vnth  trembling  haste  she  flew 
to  Mr.  Bums,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  as  if  her 
whole  existence  depended  on  the  contents  of  that 
missive. 

De  Launay  saw  this,  and  again  his  jealous 
fears  were  roused.  In  misery  and  anger  he 
rashed  from  the  house,  and  entering  the  well- 
shrabberied  garden,  threw  himself  on  one  of  the 
benches,  where,  unseen  by  any  one,  he  might 
mentally  review  his  misfortunes,  jealous  lest 
some  prying  eye  should  read  his  thoughts,  and 
discover  the  pain  he  felt  at  being  thus  slighted, 
cast  off,  in  favor  of  another.  Here  he  bad  not 
sat  long,  when  a  fairy  hand  was  placed  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  well-known  tones  of  his  loved 
Fanny  was  heard  to  utter  his  name.  He  started 
up :  it  was  no  vision.     There  stood  the  girl  he 


while  she  offered  him  one  of  her  lovely  handi  as 
a  token  of  restored  affection,  held  up  to  his  view, 
with  tantalizing  archness,  the  Tory  -letter  which 
bad  caused  him  so  much  uneasiiMss. 

They  exchanged  a  single  sentence,  and  wmt 
again  the  fondest,  the  meet  affectienate  of  lovew. 
A  few  more  woids,  and,  withovt  aUuding  to  its 
contenU,  Miss  Morpeth  faanded  him  the  letter* 
which  he  eagerly  read. 

**  TO  MB.  BURNS. 

**SiB — I  have,  as  directed,  made  every  m- 
qoiry  relative  to  Uie  person  you  mention.  He  is 
Uie  only  son  of  the  late  Captain  de  Launay,  who 
died  in  this  city  in  1820.  His  Christian  name  is 
Edward.  He  became  a  naval  surgeon — appoint- 
ed five  years  ago  as  assistant  in  the  Bagne — 
quitted  on  the  8th  of  April  last  year,  having,  it  is 
said,  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  a  distant 
relation — name  unknown.  Bears  a  good  char- 
acter, and  said  to  be  skillful.  Description  copied 
from  the  police-office,  as  per  margin. 

**  Your  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

"ROCHFOBT  &  Co." 

hi  an  mstuit  the  blood  mahed  iato  the  Uoe  of 
the  indignant  young  man. 

**  Am  I  to  be  made  the  object  of  inquiries  like 
these  1  Never,  never !  If  it  is  at  such  a  price — 
If  I  am  to  be  taken  only  on  the  faith  of  such 
documents  as  these,  to  become  the  husband  of 
Miss  Morpeth,  ten  thousand  times  will  I  rather 
renounce  them  than  be  the  pointed  object  of 
suspicion." 

"  Edward !  thn  fhwn  you  V* 

*<  Alas !  it  will  break  my  heart ;  but  by  heaven 
it  shall  not  pass  unpunished.  I  wMl  seek  out 
(his  officious  Englishman. ** 

♦*  Stay,  you  know  not  what  you  do." 

('  Ay,  but  too  well  do  I  know  that  he  »  your 
fc>ver." 

"  On  my  eoul,  not  so." 

"Tell  me  then,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  how 
is  it  that  he  is  thus  mixed  up  in  your  wel- 
ftrel" 

**  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  inquire  not.  After  to- 
morrow I  pledge  myself  to  clear  up  this  mystery. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  he  is  a  relative,  a 
vear  and  dear  relative,  whose  name  must  remain 
concealed  for  a  few  days,  till  the  &te  of  an  officer 
he  has  wounded  be  ascertained.  Wait  but  a 
little,  dearest  Edward,  and  there  shall  be  no  con- 
cealment between  us." 

The  term,  **  dearest  Edward,"  at  once  soiled 
the  young  Frenchman.  The  half  explanation, 
the  assurance  that  Mr.  Bums  was  a  relative 
pleased  him ;  and  though  he  thought  it  dignified 
to  keep  up  a  small  degree  of  apparent  rancor 
«bout  the  letter,  the  contents  of  which,  after  all, 
were  not  disagreeable,  De  Launay  ftclt  perfectly 
happy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  said  letter, 
Mr.  Bums,  Mademoiselle  Perschof,  and  the 
whole  world  were  forgotten. 

To  their  great  surprise,  the  bell  sounded,  and 


**  And  nrast  we  part,  dearest  Fanny  1— so  soon, 
too.  Promise  to  aee  me  here  again  at  the  seme 
hour  to-morrow.'*  The  happy  and  now  lively 
girl  assented.  <•  Till  then,  sometimes  iiAok  on 
mm.  But  stay— a  bep|^  idea— bear  some  tok«n 
that  will  remind  you  of  me  in  my  abseBoe.** 

«'That  is  unnecessary,  Edward." 

*<  Nay,  nay,  not  so ;  it  will  please  me— here.** 
And  he  tec^  a  small  casket  from  his  pocket. 
*'Theeanieo  has  long  been.in our  family:  accept 
it  as  a  token  that  my  parent  now  lodu  down 
fipom  heaven  on  our  love." 

And  he  fastened  the  rich  omamcnt  in  Ker 
searf.  In  tnith,  I  must  confess  I  believe  he  im- 
printed a  chaste  kiss  on  the  fair  cheek  of  her  be 
adored,  as  he  entered  with  her  into  the  saloon  in 
Mrhich  the  evening  meal  was  served. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  were  assem- 
bled together  in  a  little  knot,  talking  of  some  die- 
coveries  lately  made  in  Africa ;  while  the  female 
portion  were  expressing  their  terror  at  the  dan- 
gen  which  every  man  must  incur  who  travels 
through  an  uncivilized  country.  This  little  eo- 
terie  Edward  instantly  joined,  «nd  was  seen 
mixed  up  in  their  conversation ;  while  Miss  Mor- 
peth approached  Mr.  Bums,  who  set  at  the  0|^>o- 
site  end  of  the  room,  apparently  in  a  deep  reve- 
rie. As  Fanny  drew  near  to  him,  he  rose,  and 
advanced  to  meet  her.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  taken  a  single  pace  toward  her,  than,  starting 
back  with  a  look  of  horror,  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  brooch  she  had  just  received,  he 
smd—"  Where  did  you  get  that  oAiamentl" 

The  poor  mrl  bhished.  She  bad  unconsciovriy 
betrayed  her  secret. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  brooch  1"  repeated 
Mr.  Bums,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  agitation ; 
"  where  did  you  purchase  iti" 

"  It  was  a  present." 

"  From  whom  1 "  Fanny  was  silent.  "  Doubt- 
lessly from  Monsieur  de  Launay  t  Ah,  it  is  so, 
is  it!    Then  are  my  worst  fears  confirmed." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Allow  me  to  look  at  it." 

She  handed  it  to  him  *,  he  examined  it  carefhHy, 
turned  it  over  several  times,  then  touching  a 
spring  at  the  back,  the  setting  flew  open,  and 
discovered  some  hair  placed  inside  it. 

''  I  thought  I  could  not  be  deceived ;  and  yet 
his  age  almost  staggers  me.  Tell  me,  Miss  Mor- 
peth, did  Monsieur  de  Launay  state  where  he 
obtained  this  trinket  1" 

*♦  It  is  a  family  jewel :  his  mother  left  it  to 
him." 

"He  told  you  so — you  are  quite  sure!" 

"  Most  perfectly  so." 

For  a  few  moments  the  Englishman  was 
plunged  in  thought;  then,  suddenly  recovering 
himself,  he  approached  the  group  of  talkers,  who 
were  still  speaHng  of  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded those  who  ventured  into  savage  lands. 
He  abruptly  chimed  in. 

<*  Risk  of  life  is  not  confined  to  the  distant  voy- 
ager ;  I  have  experienced  this  myself  in  Europe.** 


''In  Englimd,  perhaptt/'  rcpUed  Du  Lautiaj, 
somewhat  ditjpl cased  at  being  intGrTupted^ 

'*  l^oa  ar*;  wrong,  »ir ;  it  waa  in  Fmnccs  thai 
country  so  proud  of  it»  high  Biate  of  civllisa- 
tion.     I   wad  nearly  a^aaiwinatud  twelve  years 

*  *  I  nile^  I     Ho  w  did  it  happen  ? ' ' 

The  cbmrA  of  U)o  Ludiea  weru  drawn  close 
round  the  narrator. 

**  Mine  is  a  very  simple,  straightforwaid  tale, 
though  it  in  one  I  can  never  iorget^  or  cca*e  to 
fee!,  aiiicii  it  has  hiul  an  clTect  bath  upan  my 
health  and  fortune.  Having  dUeniharked  at 
Broat,  where  we  had  pat  in  from  tttrtsd  of  wealh- 
er,  i  dcLcrLQlnt^d  on  proceeding  Lhrou^h  Brittany 
on  to  Paris  by  pjAt.  I  was  quite  alone^  and  car- 
ried a  pocket-book  containing  400,000  francj*  in 
bank-hitlti.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  had 
to  crosi  the  smda  of  St.  Mieboel/' 

At  Ihu  ntj>iHion  of  thiw,  Dc  Launay  star  led, 
mui  turned  dt-uidly  pde.  He  Unt  hia  undivided 
attealiort^  while  th<3  En^liahman,  who  had  closely 
Watched  hica,  continued — 

"  When  wu  arrivt:d  at  thi*  spot  the  fihadea  of 
niifht  had  already  bcn^un  to  obscure  the  horizon. 
The  dimp  snad  returned  no  echo  to  the  foolfall 
of  thi3  liorsea  or  the  roll  of  the  whetls.  The 
white  aurf  of  thtJ  recediugf  ttile,  the  murmur  of 
thu  waves,  the  wildness  of  the  scene,  threw  me 
imo  a  deep  reverie.  Suddenly  we  came  in  view 
of  a  rock  which  sUndd  boldly  in  the  middle  of 
the  beach,  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  I  towered 
the  g^lo^H^  and  aidktid  the  name;  the  poaiillian 
turned  roanJMn J  replied,  *  The  Irglaa;'  eeareoly 
was  the  word  uttered  wlien  bti  folj  from  bin 
hijr«e»  silruck  (Jowii  by  a  rulfiaii,  whom  I  now 
cloariy  perceived,  f  iurstanlly  jumped  from  the 
carriage,  la  another  inittant  a  blow  from  an 
unseen  hind  laid  me  senseleaa,  bathed  m  mv 
blooJ.'* 

A  jTsneral  oiunnu^r  worn  round  the  auditors. 
Dd  Liu II ay  stood  like  a  statue^  immovable,  and  as 
pale  as  do;ith. 

'^  Whi'U  again  recovered,  I  found  myself  in  a 
iiahermin's  hut,  He  bad  discovered  mo  appa- 
rently with.>ut  hfe,  and  having  tcana ported  me  to 
hia  cuttage,  hxt]  taken  care  of  me.  The  postillion 
was  fjund  qutto  dead  and  the  carriage  rilled/' 

*'  And  hive  you  never  been  able  to  trace  the 
asstisains  r*  aeked  several  voices. 

^^  Aa  yet  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  failed.  I 
think,  however,  I  have  at  length  discovered  a 
clew,*'  and  ho  looked  straight  at  Dc  Launay  ; 
"  one  of  the  objects  stolen  was  a  jcwel*ca»e,  con- 
taining several  rich  trinketa  of  ijcculiar  make ; 
among  others  a  hroocbt  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  one  I  hjw  htdd  in  my  band/' 

In  an  iiHtaui  every  one  vvas  busily  engaged  in 
oianitnijig  the  brooch,  of  which  Mr,  iJums  still 
retained  p04ij»e^Bion.  One  individual  alone  seem- 
ed indiflerent  to  the  subject,  Edward  de  Launay^ 
who,  evidently  fainting^  was  leaning  agnin^t  the 
opposite  wall. 

'*  Good  Heaven  !  see,  what  is  the  matter  with 
Monsieur  de  Launay  ^     What  can  this  mean  T" 
cried  a  well-intentioned  fricod. 
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**ril  tcU  yoa!*'  «teriily  replied  Bums;  '*it 
is—'* 

•*  Father,  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop!"  cried  Fan- 
ny, throwing  herself  into  bis  amis,  and  inter- 
rupting liini.  '"  Stop,  as  you  value  your  tbild  I" 
and  libc  sank  insenyihly  on  hi^  t^houldcrs. 

**Her  father!  ho— her  father f  great  God! 
thun  I  am  lost!"  and  with  one  bound  Edward 
rushed  franticaHy  from  the  room. 

M\m  Morpeth  was  carried  to  her  chamber,    A 

violent  fever,  accompanied  by  apasms,  was  the 

imnictjiate  cousequencct  and  n  surgeon  was  in- 

j$i4Uitly  sent  for  from  the  neighboring  town.     At 

length  fib©  fell  into  an  nncasy  sluniber,  and  her 

j  father  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enter 

'  the  next  room,  where  he  had  a  letter  to  tinish. 

I  Scarcely  had  he  begun  the  task  when  the  door 

I  opened  quietly,  and  Do  Launay  entered.     The 

lir^t  impube  of  Burns  was  auger  and  indignation ; 

j  tiut  when  he  saw  the  humble,  the  seif-obased  at- 

j  titude  of  the  young  surgeon,  who  approached 

I  him  as  one  conscious  of  his  own  diginded  poai* 

I  tioii,  the  good-bcarted  Englishman  checked  the 

harsh  term  which  was  alreaily  on  bis  tongue,  mid 

awaited  the  address  of  the  intruder. 

**  My  visit  is  unexpected,"  raurmured  Edward, 
in  a  low  voice. 

^'  It  ia  true ;  assassins  are  usually  more  pru- 
dent." 

*'  \^'erc  I  one  i  might  be  so.  I  cjimc  to  offer 
you  a  full  explanation/^ 

Mr.  Burns  was  silent,  but  cast  a  look  of  doubt 
on  the  young  Frenchnian. 

*'  Nay,  sir,  you  will  have  no  cause  to  disbe- 
licTD  my  statement,  I  confess  myself  to  be,  if 
not  exactly  cnmina],  yet  ^yuile  culpable  enough 
to  satisfy  the  mabee  of  my  biiterest  enemy.  As 
to  any  participation  in  the  crime  of  which  you 
were  the  victim,  these  certificalea  will  e5£em|it  me, 
s'mce  they  prove  thai  I  was  employed  on  beard  a 
frigate  in  the  South  Seas  at  the  time  tbe  misfor- 
tune bap|iened  to  you."  And  he  laid  some  otH- 
ciai  documents  before  Mr,  Bums,  wbo  expressed 
some  suspicion  at  this  testimony  in  £ivor  of  hitu 
hn  had  supposed  to  have  been  an  assassin,  and 
he  cautiously  demanded — 

•'  Whence,  then,  this  cameo !  You  appeared 
evidently  overcome  by  my  late  recital.  Though 
you  (lid  npt  commit  the  deed,  1  fear  you  were 
cognizant  of  it." 

*'  1  was  a%vare  of  it/' 

*'  You  gave  this  brooch  to  my  daughter,  a*  a 
trinket  Monging  to  you^amily ;  am  I,  tben,  to 
understand  that  it  was  a  member  of — ** 

*'  By  no  means,"  inlerrupted  Ed  ward  t  *^  my 
family  has  always  been  honorable  and  honored/' 
"  Unfortunate  young  man !    how,  then,  have 
you  become  an  accompliec  !** 

**  By  inheritance.  Listen,  sir  t  I  will  hide 
nothing  from  yon/'  xVnd  he  at  once  stated  the 
whole  truth  to  Mr.  Bums,  Wlien  it  was  con- 
elnded,  the  Eoglislmian  pondered ;  but  ere  he 
had  time  to  speak,  De  Launay  rose,  and  added, 
'*  Your  four  hundreil  tbonsaiid  francs  are  placed 
in  the  funds.  Here  are  the  vouchers ;  I  liave 
by  this  act  transferred  them  to  your  name  ;  and 


the  property,  for  which,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  I 
have  bartered  honor,  life,  and  h^pineM." 

**  Sir,  this  extraordinary  explanation,  this  sud- 
den restitution  of  property,  lost,  but  for  you,  for- 
ever, has  filled  me  with  such  conflicting  ideas, 
that  I  scarcely  know  whether  to  reproach  you  or 
load  you  with  grateful  acknowledgments.  I  can 
not,  however,  conceal  from  you  that  I  think  yon 
have  committed  a  great  fault.'* 

'*Say  crime;  crime  is  the  word.  I  was  too 
weak.  It  is  true  I  strove  with  the  tempter  for 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Cranon  ;  but,  alas ! 
the  evil  spirit,  Ambition,  was  too  strong,  and  I 
fell  a  victim  to  it.  I  obtained  the  treasure  I 
sought ;  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  peace 
and  repose ;  for,  since  the  moment  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  it,  I  have  not  known  a  happy  hour.'* 

For  a  moment  the  miserable  young  man  seem- 
ed racked  with  pain ;  but  after  an  instant's  pause 
he  continued — 

**  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  further.  I  have, 
perhaps,  already  said  too  much.  I  will  now  re- 
tire ;  most  probably  we  shall  never  meet  again." 
He  took  a  pace  toward  the  door,  then  stopped, 
and  in  a  voice  of  humble  appeal,  again  addressed 
the  Englishman — "  No,  sir,  you  will  never  see 
me  more  ;  this  &rewell  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  farewell  of  a  dying  man.  Oh,  sir,  if  I  dared 
to  ask  it,  dared  to  hope  for  it — one  single  word 
with  her  before  we  part  forever.  But  no  ;  I  see 
you  think  me  unworthy  of  this  happiness.  I  go," 
and  he  was  turning  to  leave,  as  Fanny  suddenly 
threw  open  the  door,  and  appeared  before  them. 

"What  do  you  herel  Begone!  return  to 
your  room,  I  insist." 

"  Ah,  sir;  you  deny  mc  this  last  consolation, 
this  fleeting  happiness !"  He  turned  to  Fanny. 
"  You  shed  tears.  May  Heaven  bless  you !  My 
prayers  shall  follow  you,  though  I  shall  never 
behold  you  more." 

"  I  have  heard  all,"  sobbed  Miss  Morpeth. 

**  You  then  despise  me?" 

*<No,  not  so!"  cried  the  wretched  girl,  and, 
flying  to  him,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 
For  a  moment  their  mingled  sobs  could  only  be 
heard.  Mr.  Bums  approached  to  separate  them, 
when  Fanny,  suddenly  disengaging  herself^  stood 
erect  before  him,  and  sternly  exclumed — 

"Father,  I  have  sworn  to  be  his!" 

"  Are  you  distracted  1" 

"  I  will  keep  my  vow.     I  am  his  forever !" 

"Sir,  as  you  valudi  your  life,  give  up  my 
daughter,"  and  he  approached  De  I^unay. 

"Stay!"  suddenly  cried  Fanny,  her  feelings 
wrought  up  to  a  point  of  excitement  almost  be- 
yond endurance,  and  suddenly  throvring  herself 
en  her  knees  between  them,  she  burst  into  tears. 
"  Stay,  father !  I  have  been  your  child,  your  af- 
fectionate child.  I  have  loved,  I  have  venerated 
you ;  but  from  this  moment  Edward  is  my  hus- 
band. Cast  him  off,  if  you  vrill;  I  will  follow 
him ;  I  will  share  his  exile,  and  endeavor  to  con- 
sole him  for  your  unkindness.  In  misery,  in 
illness,  in  poverty,  I  am  his  forever.  Renounce 
■w,  if  you  wiU ;  nothing  shall  change  my  pur- 


Launay  with  her  arms. 

Franctic  ahnosi  to  madness,  her  father  rushed 
toward  her,  and  attempted  to  tear  her  away  ; 
then  turning  to  the  young  Frenchman,  he  raised 
his  hand  as  if  about  to  strike  him. 

"  Stay,  sir !  I  can  petmit  no  violenc^.  Fear 
not  that  I  am  about  to  rob  you  of  this  angel.  No, 
sir ;  you  ought  to  have  known  me  better.  Re- 
move your  daughter  quietly,  but  quickly.  Can 
not  you  see  I  am  dying  1" 

The  lovely  giri  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and 
clung  still  closer  to  him.  He  looked  up;  he 
smileid  ;  he  altempted  to  draw  her  closer  to  his 
breast  as  his  head  fell  on  her  marble  shoulder. 

De  Launay  was  no  more ! 


THE  NEWCOMES.* 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPSCTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY    W.    H.    THACKXRAY. 

CHAPTER  XXXVl. 

IIV  WBICH  M.  DS  VLOXAO  U  PSOMOTSIK 

HOWEVER  much  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry 
was  disposed  to  admire  and  praise  her  own 
conduct  in  the  afiair  which  ended  so  unfortu- 
nately for  poor 
Loid  Kew,  be* 
tween  whoa 
and  the  Gascon 
her  grace  vow- 
\  ed  that  she  had 
•^  done  every 
tUng  in  her 
power  to  pro* 
vent  a  battle, 
the  old  Duke, 
her  lord,  was, 
it  appeared,  by- 
no  means  de- 
y  lighted  with 
X  his  wife's  be- 
ef \  havior,  nay, 
visited  herwith 
his  very  sternest  displeasure.  Miss  O'Grady,  the 
Duchesse's  companion,  and  her  little  giri's  instruct- 
ress, at  this  time  resigned  her  functions  in  the  Ivry 
family ;  it  is  possible  that  in  the  recriminations 
consequent  upon  the  governess's  dismissal,  the 
Miss  Irlandaise,  in  whom  the  family  had  put  so 
much  confidence,  divulged  stories  unfavorable  to 
her  patroness,  and  caused  the  indignation  of  the 
Duke,  her  husband.  Between  Florae  and  the 
Duchesse  there  was  also  open  war  and  rupture. 
He  had  been  one  of  Kew's  seconds  in  the  latter's 
afiair  with  the  Yicomte's  countryman.  He  had 
even  cried  out  for  fresh  pistols  and  proposed  to 
engage  Castillonnee  when  his  gallant  principal 
fell ;  and  though  a  second  duel  was  hickUy  avert- 
ed as  murderous  and  needless,  M.  de  Florae  never 
hesitated  afterward  and  in  all  companies  to  de- 
nounce with  the  utmost  virulence  the  instigator 
and  the  champion  of  the  odious  original  quarrel. 
He  vowed  that  the  Duchesse  had  shot  le  petit 
Kiou  as  effectually  as  if  she  had  herself  fired  the 
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pialdl  at  hit  preiLsL  JSlujuercr^  potsonert  tinn- 
-?]iU«i«,  3.  bunilrfMl  mofo  ai^th  epttUetd  bo  used 
against  his  kinawoiuani  regrottuig  thai  the  gCKid 
Aid  timeis  wt^ro  past--^hat  there  vfis  no  Cbaiiibi'e 
AdtHiCe  to  try  her,  and  no  Titk  aod  wb««l  to  give 
Uer  hor  du«- 

Thtj  bio^phcr  of  the  Ncwcorae*  hav  no  need 
(although  ho  poe^eAeei!  the  fuUcat  infortiiatioti)  to 
touch  upon  the  J)uchi&Anc'&  doingB,  further  th&n  as 
they  i^\Uii  lo  thi^t  moHt  rcapoctdjle  Engtiah  fam- 
ily. When  tho  Duke  took  hi»  wife  into  the 
ettuutry,  Florae  ii«v^t  bjosilated  to  aiy  Uiat  to  Uvii 
with  her  waa  daiigcroua  l^r  th«  old  man,  and  to 
ery  out  lo  Mi  friend*  of  tho  Boulevatda  or  the 
Jock<?y  Club.  "  Ma  parole  d^hoimcuf «  cetto  fem- 
mo  b  tuem!" 

Do  yoti  kfiow»  0  gtoUe  and  unfiUipiciDua  rmd- 
epa^  ot  hftTB  you  ever  reclionod  a*  you  havo  made 
your  Cttlculatiim  of  society ,  how  many  most  re- 
apKUUble  hufibarvd*  help  to  kill  their  wive«-*how 
m&uy  respoctshle  wivea  aid  in  ii^dding  thfiir  btift- 
ban  J  8  to  Hadea  ?  The  wifo  iif  a  ehimtit^y-ftwe^p 
or  a  journey  mail  butcher  comes  ahuddeiiiig  before 
a  pill  ice  magiatrati? — hcj  head  booni^  ap^ieT 
body  Bcarred  and  bleeding  vrlth  wound »,  which 
tha  dmnken  ruJEan,  her  lofttr  has  tidiiiiidstered  : 
a  poor  Nhopkeeper  or  niechanic  is  driven  oiit  of 
hia  home  by  tli£  furiooa  til- temper  at  tbo  BUritl 
firago  hia  wifo — ^tok^  to  the  public-huufli?— ti> 
«yII  eounie* — to  neglecting  Ida  buaine^a — to  the 
gin -bottle— to  deliriuui^treifienfl — to  pordition. 
Bow  JStreet,  and  policemen,  arid  tlio  nowapaper 
reportem,  hato  cogntiAnce  intc)  a  certain  jurisdic- 
tion over  tM^flC  vulgar  iiwtrimonial  erimfjo ;  but 
in  politef  company  how  ijoiiiiy  muFderous  ufiwulta 
are  there  by  hu^hiuvd  or  wifi?— where  ihe  wonmii 
la  not  fidlcd  by  thj?  actual  lifit,  though  mht^  nUg- 
gon.  and  einka  under  blowa  quite  aii  cruel  and 
effectual  I  wberct  with  old  woumla  yet  unhealed, 
which  she  atrives  l^  hi«lo  Uiulel  a  binding  foee 
from  Ihe  world,  she  baa  lo  bear  up  aud  lo  be 
atrickf n  dt^wn  arid  to  rii^e  to  her  feet  agnxttt,  under 
fre^h  d^ly  tttrok'^s  of  torture ;  where  Uie  husband, 
fond  iifid  faithful,  has  tu  «»utTer  ahj^htt^,  coldness, 
insult,  doflortion^  hiii  children  sneered  away  from 
their  io^  for  htm,  Id.)}  friends  driven  ftoai  Iub 
Amtf  by  jeatouay,  hia  happiness  litranghHl,  hii 
whole  lifo  embittered,  poisoned,  destroyed  !  If 
you  were  acquainted  with  the  hiatori'^  of  every 
fefiiily  in  your  stride t,  dant  you  kn^JW  that  in  two 
or  three  of  the  houiteki  there  ^uch  tragedies  have 
been  playing!  la  not  the  young  iiii«tre«a  of 
Nuiuiw^f  20  already  pining  at  \wt  huahand'«i  de- 
sprti«n  f  The  kind  mfi«ter  of  Number  30  racking 
hia  fi'^verod  bmina  nnd  toiUng  through  Bleeplci^^ 
nights  t^  pay  for  the  jewels  on  Mi  wife'n  n^ck^ 
i^nd  the  eatttage  out  of  which  she  ogles  Lothario 
in  the  [iiirk !  The  fate  under  whieh  man  or  wo- 
man &lln,  blow  of  brutal  tyranny ^  heart  U'bh  de- 
nertion,  weight  of  dotnestiis  e«rc  too  boavy  to  bear 
—ate  not  blows  suith  aa  these  ootiitanlty  Atrtking 
people  down  !  In  tbia  loof  paraithefda  we  are 
wandering  ever  ^^  far  away  frnm  M.  le  Due  and 
Mji/d;ini«.t  b  Dticbesse  d*Ivry^  and  from  the  Tiva^ 
eiouti  Flomc^a  itatcment  rej;iiiding  his  kinsman, 
that  that  woman  will  klU  him. 


Xtjcre  M  HUB  ai  ^easi  lo  do  saio,  iiiai  u  inc  Lmc 
d'l^fy  did  die  he  was  a  teij  old  gentleiniau^  and 
had  been  a  great  eicrwr  for  at  l^ai  thieeacor* 
years  of  hiis  hfe.  Ai  Prince  de  Moncontour  in 
hia  fiithei's  tiiae  beforo  the  Revolution  p  during 
the  Emigration,  even  after  the  Reatoralion  M.  le 
Due  bad  ftcu  with  an  eitruordinary  Tilajity.  He 
bad  gone  throu^  good  iuid  bail  fortune  ;  extreme 
poverty,  display  and  splendor,  affairs  of  love — <if- 
fairs  of  honor — and  of  one  disease  or  anotlier  a. 
man  muft  die  at  the  end.  After  the  Baden  bnai- 
ncaa— and  iw?  had  dragged  ofl"  hiu  wife  to  Cbamr 
pagne — the  Duke  became  grttatiy  broken  ■  ha 
brckUgbt  hia  little  daygbler  lo  a  convent  at  Pafiiy 
putting  the  ehiid  under  the  special  gu&nEanahip 
of  Madame  de  Florae,  with  whom  and  with  whoie 
fiunily  in  Iheio  kiter  days  the  old  chief  of  tha 
houae  iilfecte^  a  completo  reconciliation.  The 
Duke  was  now  forevcir  looming  to  Modatne  de 
Florae  ;  he  pottred  all  hia  wronga  and  griefs  into 
ber  eiar  with  garrulous  (etdle  eageroeaa.  *'  Thai 
{ittlo  Duchess  is  a  Medec^,  a  monslre,  a  femme 
d' Eugene  Sue,**  the  Vicomte  used  to  aay;  "Ihfi 
poor  old  Duke  be  cry — ma  parole  d'honnourv  lie 
cry  and  1  cry  too  when  lie  come*  to  rceotmt  to 
my  poor  molherr,  whoae  sainted  heart  is  the  anU 
*f  all  griefs,  a  roal  Hotel  Dicu.  my  wurd  the  moit 
sacred,  with  bcda  for  all  the  afflicted,  with  awoet 
words,  like  Sisters  of  Charity ^  to  minister  to  ihcro 
— I  cry,  mon  bon  Pendennia,  when  thia  vutUard 
telia  his  stories  about  hiii  wifi;  fmd  teara  his  while 
hoiiM  to  the  feet  of  my  molher  ' 

When  the  little  AntoineUe  was  separated  by 
her  fatti*r  fmm  her  mo: her,  the  DuchcB#e  d'Evry, 
it  might  bav(!  been  expeeted  that  that  pOf^lesa 
would  have  daalied  off  a  few  more  crt*  d§  time, 
ehrieking  accx^rding  to  ber  woj>t,  and  baring  aod 
beating  tlint  shriveted  malemal  lio^om  af  hdv, 
from  which  her  cidid  had  beew  juat  tont.  The 
child  Bkipi»ed  and  laughed  to  go  away  to  the  con* 
TenL.  It  waii  only  when  she  left  Marlaine  de 
Florae  that  she  useil  to  cry ;  and  when  urged  by 
thai  good  lajly  to  exhibit  a  little  decora  u«(  aenti- 
mcnt  in  writing  to  her  matnma^  Antoinette  would 
oak ,  in  her  art  le  et$  way ^ ' '  Pourquot  ?  Mamma  used 
never  to  speak  lo  me  exGe>p£  aomeiime^  before  the 
world » before  Eadiea  t  hat  nndezstand^  j t*clf .  Wljen 
ber  gentleuk&n  came»  she  put  me  lo  the  door ;  she 
qave  me  tapes,  &  oui,  abe  gave  me  tapea  !  I  eiy 
no  more ;  she  has  so  much  mode  to  eij  M.  le  Due, 
lliijt  it  is  quite  enough  of  one  in  a  family  '*  So 
M^aiuo  la  DuchesiHe  d'lvry  did  not  weept  even 
in  printt  for  the  lot^s  of  her  pretty  liUle  Antoin- 
ette ;  beaiilen,  fshe  was  engaged,  at  that  time^  by 
other  sentimental  oceupationa^  A  young  paaier 
of  their  neighboring  town,  of  an  asphtng  mtnd 
and  remnrkalili;  poetic  talents,  engroasedthe  Dnehr 
e«a0*i  plalonic  directions  at  thia  juncture.  When 
hi9  had  mM  his  beasti  at  market,  he  WouJd  ride 
over  and  read  Housseau  and  Schiller  with  Ma- 
dame l:i  Duebease,  who  f^mned  liim.  Ria  pretty 
ynnng  wife  waa  rendered  miserable  Ity  al)  these 
readings,  twit  what  could  the  poor  Httla  ignorant 
conntTywoEnau  know  of  Platoniam  ^  F»»gh  ! 
there  is  mow  thfiil  o»a  wotnan  we  «««  in  society 
smiling  ahoat  from  home  to  houae,  pleasant  and 


&Dcy  a  fish's  tail  is  flapping  under  her  fine 
flounces,  and  a  ibrked  fin  at  the  end  of  it ! 

Finer  flounces,  finer  bonnets,  more  lovely 
wreaths,  more  beautiful  lace,  smarter  carriages, 
bigger  white  bows,  larger  footmen,  were  not  seen, 
during  all  the  season  of  1 8 — ,  than  appeared  round 
about  St.  George*8,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  beau- 
tifiil  month  of  June  succeedmg  that  September 
when  BO  many  of  our  friends,  the  Newcomes, 
were  assembled  at  Baden.  Those  flaunting  car- 
riages, powdered  and  fiivored  footmen,  were  in 
attendance  upon  members  of  the  Newcome  fam- 
ily and  their  connections,  who  were  celebrating 
what  is  called  a  marriage  in  high  life  in  the  tem- 
ple within.  Shall  we  set  down  a  catalogue  of 
the  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  who  were  present ; 
cousins  of  the  lovely  bride  1  Are  they  not  al- 
ready in  the  Morning  Herald^  and  Court  Jour- 
nal^ as  well  as  in  the  Newcome  ChronicU  and 
Independent^  and  the  Dorking  JnteUigencer  and 
Chanticker  Weekly  Gazette  f  There  they  are, 
all  printed  at  full  length  sure  enough ;  the  name 
•f  the  bride.  Lady  Clara  PuUeyn,  the  lovely  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Dorking ;  of  the  beautiful  bridesmaids,  th« 
Ladies  Henrietta  Belinda  Adelaide  Pulleyn,  Miss 
Newcome,  Miss  Alice  Newcome,  Miss  Maude 
Newcome,  Miss  Anna  Maria  (Hodson)  New- 
come  ;  and  all  the  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
ceremony.  It  was  performed  by  the  Eight  Hon- 
orable Viscount  Gallowglass,  Bishop  of  Bally- 
shannon,  brother-in-law  to  the  bride,  assisted  by 
the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Hercules  0*Grady, 
his  lordship's  Chaplain,  and  the  Reverend  John 
Bulders,  Rector  of  St.  Mary^s,  Newcome.  Then 
follow  the  names  of  all  the  nobility  who  were 
present,  and  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages who  signed  the  book.  Then  comes  an 
account  of  the  principal  dresses,  chefs^'ceuvre  of 
Madame  CrmoUne ;  of  the  bride's  coronal  of  brill- 
iants, supplied  by  Messrs.  Morr  and  Stortimer ; 
of  the  vadl  of  priceless  Chantilly  lace,  the  gift  of 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kew.  Then  there  is  a 
description  of  the  wedding  breakfast  at  the  house 
of  the  bride's  noble  parents,  and  of  the  cake,  dec- 
orated by  Messrs.  Gunter  with  the  most  delicious 
taste  and  the  sweetest  hymenial  allusions. 

No  mention  was  made  by  the  fashionable  chron- 
icler, of  a  slight  disturbance  which  occurred  at 
St.  George's,  and  which  indeed  was  out  of  the 
province  of  such  a  genteel  purveyor  of  news. 
Before  the  marriage  service  began,  a  woman  of 
vulgar  appearance,  and  disorderly  aspect,  accom- 
panied by  two  scu«d  children  who  took  no  part 
in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  their  mother's  pro- 
ceeding, except  by  their  tears  and  outcries  to 
augment  the  disquiet,  made  her  appearance  in 
one  of  the  pews  of  the  church,  was  noted  there 
by  persons  in  the  vestry,  was  requested  to  retire 
by  a  beadle,  and  was  finally  induced  to  quit  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  building  by  the  very  stron- 
gest persuasion  of  a  couple  of  policemen ;  X  and 
Y  laughed  at  one  another,  and  nodded  their  heads 
knowingly  as  the  poor  wretch  with  her  whimper- 


well  who  the  personage  was  who  had  come  to 
disturb  the  matrimonial  ceremony;  it  did  not 
commence  until  Mrs.  De  Lacy  (as  this  lady  chose 
to  be  called),  had  quitted  this  temple  of  Hymen. 
She  slunk  through  the  throng  of  emblaxoned  car- 
riages, and  the  press  of  footmen  arrayed  as  splen- 
didly as  Solomon  in  his  glory.  John  jeered  at 
Thomas,  William  turned  his  powdered  bead,  and 
signaled  Jeames,  who  answered  with  a  corre- 
sponding grin,  as  the  woman  with  sobs,  and  wild 
imprecations,  and  firantic  appeals,  made  her  way 
through  the  splendid  crowd,  escorted  by  her  aids- 
de-camp  in  blue.  I  dare  say  her  little  history 
was  discussed  at  many  a  dinner-table  that  day  in 
the  basement  story  of  several  fiishionable  houses. 
I  know  that  at  clubs  in  St.  James's,  the  fecetious 
little  anecdote  was  narrated.  A  young  fellow 
came  to  Bays's  after  the  marriage  break&st  and 
mentioned  the  circumstance  with  funny  com- 
ments; although  the  If orm'n^  Po«<,  in  describijig 
this  aflfair  in  high  life,  naturally  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  such  low  people  as  Mrs.  De  Lacy  and  hor 
children. 

Those  people  who  knew  the  noble  families 
whose  union  had  been  celebrated  by  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  grandees,  fine  equipages,  and  footmen, 
brass  bands,  brilliant  toilets,  and  wedding  favors, 
asked  bow  it  was  that  Lord  Kew  did  not  assist 
at  Barnes  Newc<nne's  marriage:  other  persons 
in  society  inquired  waggishly  why  Jack  Belsize 
was  not  present  to  give  Lady  Clara  away. 

As  for  Jack  Belsize,  his  clubs  had  not  been 
ornamented  by  his  presence  for  a  ylar  past.  It 
was  said  he  had  broken  the  bank  at  Hombourg 
last  autumn ;  had  been  heard  of  during  the  win- 
ter at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Vienna;  and  when  a 
few  months  after  the  marriage  of  Barnes  New- 
come  and  Lady  Clara,  Jack's  elder  brother  died, 
and  he  himself  became  the  next  in  succession  to 
the  title  and  estates  of  Highgate,  many  fblks  said 
it  was  a  pity  little  Barney's  marriage  had  taken 
place  so  soon.  Lord  Kew  was  not  present,  be- 
cause Kew  was  still  abroad ;  he  had  had  a  gam- 
bUng  duel  with  a  Frenchman,  and  a  narrow  squeak 
for  his  life.  He  had  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
some  men  said ;  others  vowed  that  he  had  joined 
the  Methodist  persuasion.  At  all  events  Kew 
had  given  up  his  wild  courses,  broken  with  the 
turf,  and  sold  his  stud  off;  he  was  delicate  yet, 
and  his  mother  was  taking  care  of  him ;  between 
whom  and  the  old  dowager  of  Kew,  who  had 
made  up  Barney's  marriage,  as  every  body  knew, 
there  was  no  love  lost. 

Thai  who  v?as  the  Prince  de  Moncontour,  who, 
with  his  princess,  figured  at  this  noble  marriage! 
There  was  a  Moncontour,  the  Due  d'lviy's  son, 
but  he  died  at  Paris  befcnre  the  revolution  of  '30 : 
one  or  two  of  the  oldsters  at  Bays's,  Major  Pen- 
dennis.  General  Tufto,  old  Cackleby — the  old 
fogies  in  a  word  —  remembered  the  Duke  of 
Ivry  when  he  was  here  during  the  Emigration, 
and  when  he  was  called  Prince  de  Moncontour, 
the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  family.  Ivry 
was  dead,  having  buried  his  son  before  him,  and 
having  left  only  a  daughter  by  that  young  woman 


Who  vrm  Uu»  pT«««al  M^naootottr  T 

He  wa*  a  gBOll«m«ii  lo  wb^m  the  reader  hon 
ah-eady  been  pftrAi?iitc«il|  though  wlicn  «v0  ba^ly 
flaw  him  at  B^eiif  hn  ilul  not  t^njoy  so  icagnili* 
cent  a  liUo,     Early  in  the  y^raj  »f  Barn««  New- 

our  niodcflt  ti[TJU-luiPiii  in  the  T^in|iLe»  a  gmitlQ- 
man  bringtnjgf  a  letter  of  leeommendsiUon  from 
our  dear  youtig  Ciive,  whu  aaid  Ibait  th«  bearer, 
thij  Vjc^rnte  da  Floroc,  waa  a  great  friend  of  Itii, 
uid  of  thir  Colonera,  who  Lad  knoirn  his  fiunlly 
from  boyhtiod,  A  fricrnl  of  out  Cliva  ajid  our 
Colonel  was  «uro  of  a  welcome  in  Lamb  Court  \ 
we  ^lIvc  hill*  ibo  baiifJ  of  hospitaiiiy,  the  be^tt 
dgaf  iti  tbo  boXf  this  esiay  ehair  ^ith  Only  one 
broken  Leg-;  th(»  dintirr  iti  o)ianibc<rtf  ^d  at  tbo 
club,  the  bfijjquet  at  Greenwich  (wher©»  ma  foi, 
the  lilUo  whites  h<ttu  eHcited  hi«  profound  naris- 
^tiufi) ;  in  a  wordt  did  out  best  to  honor  th^t 
bill  wbicli  our  yonnfi  Chve  had  drawn  upon  us. 
Wo  cQTisuhit^  tbo  young  one  in  ibe  light  of  a 
n«phcw  of  our  own  ;  we  took  a  pride  in  him,  and 
were  fond  df  him;  and  aa  Tor  th^  Cobnel,  ibd 
we  not  lo^e  and  honor  liira;  would  wo  nol  do 
OUT  nlmoHt  in  behalf  of  any  stranger  who  cjunc 
rDcommeudod  to  uh  by  Thomsu  Newcome"*  good 
w<ffdl  So  Florae  wa«  atraighl^aj  admittod  lo 
our  companionship.  We  nhowed  him  the  town, 
md  Homo  of  the  iino<lf!Kt  pleasurcrs  thereof ;  wi^ 
iniioduced  him  ta  the  Haunts  and  astoniebe^l  iiim 
by  the  eomp«ny  which  ho  met  Ihertv,  B««  weni 
Bpent'a  ^*  llederter,**  and  Mark  Wilder*  **  OaTTy- 
ow«n»"  Fbrac  *ang— 

Tkn»  taiel  ma  p]pct  *olla  tntm  l-rl— tiwi  + 
Et  quBJid  Lb  Tulipn  ftait  Lftnoir  tra— ji^t 
Qiip  III  BoLtf  14  •eulp  diuiB  liur  rC^itt^tiKiit 
Avcc  liU  bnile-guculc,  tlci'  laq  cbi^r  I'a— jOAnt  ; 

to  the  delight  of  Tom  Sarjont,  who,  though  ht? 
only  purtlally  eompiehendi^l  tho  words  of  the 
fiong,  proiumnced  tlie  singer  to  ha  a  rare  crc^ntle- 
man,  fuil  of  mos*t  excellent  diHefenees.  \Ve  took 
our  Florae  to  the  Derliy  ■  wo  preiicnted  him  in 
FiLzroy  Square,  whither  we  etill  oceasioruiLlly  went, 
for  Clive'a  and  our  dear  Colonel's  aake. 

The  Vicomt^  pronount^ed  himfielf  ptronjoflj  in 
^¥or  of  the  blanche  niiase,  little  Hofty  Mackenzie, 
of  whom  we  have  lo«t  Alglit  fm  eome  few  chap- 
lei«.  Mrs.  Mac  he  eimj^ideredp  my  failli,  lo  be  a 
woman  superb.  He  UBiii  lo  ki^a  the  tips  of  liin 
own  lingers,  in  token  of  hia  ^J miration  for  the 
lovely  Widow ;  ho  prL»uoan«e<l  her  again  and  again 
more  pre tty  than  hcrdauirhter ;  and  paid  heratliou- 
eand  complimentii  which  ahe  rcL^eiired  with  ex- 
ceeding good  hnmor.  If  the  Vicomlo  gave  us  to 
understand  presently,  that  Rosy  and  her  mother 
were  both  in  lovo  with  him,  but  that  for  all  the 
world  hfl  would  not  meddle  with  the  happineis 
of  Ins  dear  liLtla  Ciive,  nothinj^  unfavorable  to  the 
chiiracter  or  cnnstancy  of  the  before-mentioncd 
ladUn  muiit  bo  inferretl  from  M,  de  Fbrae^s  speoch ; 
his  firm  eonvjelion  beinsr,  that  no  woman  euold 
pasa  many  b>urs  in  hii  soeiety  without  daag«r  to 
her  vubeeNt^uent  peace  of  mind. 

For  some  httle  lime  we  had  no  loann  to  hub- 
peel  that  our  Frencsh  frii^^nd  wm  not  particularly 


Without  making  any  «how  of  wealth,  be  wouh], 
at  fii«t,  ehcertudy  engage  in  our  httle  iiartles: 
bis  lodginga  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leice«ter 
Sqiutret  though  diiigy.  Were  sueh  ad  many  noble 
ibreign  eiiiei*  have  inhabited.  It  wm  not  until 
he  Tcfused  to  join  some  ptcanuie-trip  which  we 
of  Lamb  Court  propOAed^  honcally  confeiJiing  his 
poverty f  t!mt  we  were  made  awaji»  of  the  Vi- 
comte'a  little  tem^iorary  calnroityi  and^  a#  we 
beottoic  more  inlrmato  with  hint,  he  acquaint«?d 
a«,  with  great  openne««,  with  the  hi*Li»r)'  of  all 
hi«  fortune* .  He  de**cribed  energetically  tliat 
splendid  run  of  luck  which  had  iwt  iit  at  Bailen 
with  CliYe'u  loan  ;  his  winning!,  at  that  fortunate 
period,  h^  carried  him  through  the  wbtor  with 
consideralde  brillianey ;  but  Bouillotto  and  Made- 
moiselle Alftb,  of  the  ¥ariet4ja  (une  ogre^sf,  tnon 
chcr  f  whodevouia  thirty  of  out  young  mon  every 
year  in  ber  cayemT  in  the  Rue  de  Breda),  liad 
dootarad  ftgakiet  him,  and  the  poor  VicomteV 
poektilf  w«M  Almost  em^y  when  he  came  to 
London. 

He  waa  amiably  communiciillve  reg^rdhnf  hlm- 
fiolf,  and  told  us  bin  vtftued  and  liia  f^ulta  (if  m- 
deed  a  passion  for  pUy  arid  for  wcmien  covtid  lie 
coneiderfMl  as  fanlla  in  a  gay  young  fellow  of  two 
or  three-ond'fort^  ),  with  a  like  engaging  fmnk- 
nesfi;  He  wonhl  weep  in  deseribing  his  angel 
mother:  he  would  fly  off  a^in  into  tiradfS  re- 
specting the  wtiikodnesii,  the  wit,  the  eiEtrava- 
ganeet  the  dumii  af  the  young  lady  of  the  Va- 
riicitvd.  He  would  then  (in  congenial  ion)  inlfo- 
duce  US  to  Madame  de  Florae,  nee  Higgt  of  Man- 
cheaterre.  His  prnUlc'  wns  inces^nt,  and  to  my 
friimd  Mr  Warrington  eKpeeially,  he  wa«  nn  ob- 
ject of  etidlesHiIelij^bt,  ood  amiif.ementn  anrl  won* 
d(!T-  He  would  roll  and  fimoke  count)  ei«s  paper 
segars,  talking  unrestrainedly  when  we  were  not 
buay,  silent  when  wo  were  engaged  ■  he  would 
only  rarely  partake  of  our  meala^  and  altogether 
refujted  all  olTera  of  pecuniiiry  aid.  Ho  disjip- 
pearcid  ni  dinncr'lime  into  the  mysterious  pur- 
lieus of  Leiee^itcT  Hquore,  and  d^rk  ordinariefi 
only  frequenie^l  hy  FTenchmen,  As  wo  walked 
with  him  in  the  Regent  Street  precincta*  he 
would  exchange  mark*  of  rfeagnition  with  many 
daitky  personages,  nnoking  bravos^  and  whiikor&d 
refugees  of  Im  naliati.  **  That  gentleman,**  he 
would  Bay,  **  who  has  done  me  the  honor  lo  sa- 
lute me,  is  a  coiffeur  of  the  most  celebrated  *,  be 
farma  the  dchee»  of  our  table  d'hote.  '  Bon  jour, 
moTi  cher  moriBieur!'  W^c  are  frienda,  though 
not  of  the  same  opinion.  Monsieur  is  a  republi- 
can  of  the  most  distinguished;  conspirator  ot* 
pTofe^aion,  and  at  this  time  engaged  in  construet- 
irii^  an  infernal  niQchlnc  to  the  address  of  His 
Majesty,  Louis  Pliilip^je,  King  of  the  Freneh/' 
""Who  is  my  fnund  with  the  starlet  beard^aitd 
the  white  paletot!"  ■*  My  good  WaTiington  i 
you  do  not  move  in  the  world  r  you  make  yoar- 
self  a  hermit,  my  dear!  Nol  know  Mon*ie«f  !— 
Monsienr  is  seeretary  to  MademoMcUe  Caraeo- 
line,  the  lovely  rider  a4  tb*  db&m  of  Astley ;  I 
shall  be  ehatmetl  to  ttxtniiice  ymi  to  thli  ntniable 
society  tomt  dif  •!  QOf  tafelo  d'li6te^^' 


uwauum  wouiu  no  inDimajr 
the  noblest  eooiety  ever  cbfoaided  in  the  Mom- 
ingr  Post ;  bat  we  were  ndlher  wrifioiently  §^ 
miliar  with  the  French  hinguage  to  make  eonver- 
aation  in  that  tongue  as  pieannt  to  ns  aa  talking 
in  OUT  own ;  and  eo  were  eontont  with  FIoibc^s 
description  of  his  compatriots,  which  the  Vieomte 
delirered  in  that  chaining  Freiicb>£ngliah  of 
which  he  was  a  master. 

However  threadbare  in  his  ganneots,  poor  in 
purse,  and  eccentric  in  moials  our  friend  was,  his 
numnen  were  always  perfectly  gentlemanlike, 
and  be  draped  himself  in  his  poverty  with  the 
grace  of  a  Spanish  grasdee.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  grandee  loved  the  estaminet,  where 
he  could  play  biUiaids  with  ^bm  first  comer;  that 
he  had  a  passion  for  the  gambling-houae ;  that 
he  was  a  loose  and  disorderly  noUeman :  but,  in 
whatever  company  he  found  himself,  a  certain 
kindness,  simplicity,  and  politeness  distinguished 
him  always.  He  bowed  to  the  damsel  who  sold 
him  a  penny  segar,  as  graciously  as  to  a  dudieos ; 
he  crushed  a  manant^*  impeitinence  or  ftmihar- 
ity  as  haughtily  as  his  noble  anoeston  ever  did 
at  the  Louvre,  at  Marli,  or  VenaiUes.  He  de- 
clined to  obtemperer  to  his  landlady's  recpiest  to 
pay  hia  rent ;  but  he  refused  with  a  dignity  which 
struck  the  woman  with  awe:  and  King  Alfred, 
over  the  celebrated  muffin  (on  which  Gandish  and 
other  painten  have  exercised  their  genius),  could 
not  have  looked  more  noble  than  Fkrac  in  a  rob»- 
de-chambra,  once  gorgeous,  but  shady  now  as 
became  its  owner's  clouded  fortunes;  toasting 
his  bit  of  bacon  at  his  lodgings,  when  the  fare 
even  of  hie  table  d'hote  bad  grown  too  dear  for 
him. 

As  we  know  from  Gandish's  work  that  better 
times  were  in  store  for  the  wandering  monarch, 
and  that  the  officen  came  acquainting  him  that 
his  people  demanded  his  presence,  h  grandt  m#, 
when  of  course  King  Alfred  laid  down  the  toast 
and  resumed  the  sceptre ;  so,  in  the  case  of  Flo- 
rae, two  humble  gentlemen,  inhabitants  of  Lamb 
Court,  and  membera  of  the  Upper  Temple,  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  the  heralds,  as  it  were,  nay, 
indeed,  the  occasion  of  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
Prince  de  Monoontonr.  Florae  had  informed  us 
of  the  death  of  his  cousin  the  Due  d'lvry,  by 
whose  demise  the  Vicomte's  father,  the  old  Count 
de  Florae,  became  the  representative  of  the  house 
of  Iviy,  and  possessor,  through  his  relative's  be- 
quest, of  an  old  chateau  still  more  gloomy  and 
spacious  than  the  count's  own  house  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain — a  diateau,  of  which  the 
woods,  domains,  and  appoitenanoes,  had  been 
lo{^9ed  off  by  tiie  Revolvtioo.  *<  Monsieur  le 
Comte,"  Fkmic  says,  '*  has  not  wished  to  change 
his  pame  sA  his  age;  he  has  shrugged  his  old 
shocdder,  and  said  it  was  not  the  tnmble  to  make 
to  engrave  a  new  card ;  and  for  me,"  the  philo- 
sophical Vieomte  added,  *'of  what  good  shaU  be 
a  title  of  prince  in  the  position  whm  I  find  my- 
self! "  It  is  wnndeHul  for  us  who  inhabit  a  coun* 
tty  where  rank  is  worshipad  with  so  admirable  a 
reverence,  to  think  that  there  are  many  gentle^ 


ouu  tMi  nu»  cnQOBe  %»  ueax  unvo. 

Mr.  George  Wanington  was  hugdy  amused 
with  this  notion  of  Florae's  ranks  and  dignities. 
The  idea  of  the  Prince  purehasing  penny  segais^ 
of  the  Prince  mildly  expostulating  with  his  land- 
lady regarding  the  rent ;  of  his  punting  for  hal^ 
crowns  at  a  neighboring  hail  in  Air  Street,  whitbcsr 
the  poor  gentleman  desperately  ran  whra  he  had 
money  in  his  pocket,  tickled  George's  sense  of 
humor.  It  was  Wanington  who  gravely  saluted 
the  Yicomtey  and  compared  him  to  King  Alfred, 
on  that  aflenioon  when  we  happened  to  call  upon 
him  and  found  him  engaged  in  oooldag  his  o»od- 
est  dinner. 

We  were  bent  upon  an  excunion  to  Greett- 
wich,  and  on  having  our  friend's  company  on  that 
voyage,  and  we  induced  the  Vieomte  to  forego  hi0 
bacon,  and  be  our  guest  for  once.  George  War- 
rington chose  to  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  iron- 
ical pleasantry  in  the  course  of  the  aftenioon'ff 
excnraioB.  As  we  went  down  the  river,  he  point- 
ed out  to  Florae  the  very  window  in  ihe  Tower 
where  the  captive  Duke  of  Orleans  used  to  sit 
when  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  fortieas.  At 
Greenwich,  which  palace  Florae  informed  us  was 
built  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  Geoarge  showed  the  very 
spot  where  Raleigh  laid  his  ekik  down  to  enable 
her  Majesty  to  step  over  a  puddle.  In  a  word  he 
mystified  M.  de  Florae :  such  was  Mr.  Wanii^ 
ton's  reprdiensible  spirit. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Bames  Newoome  came 
to  dine  at  Greenwich  on  the  same  day  when  our 
little  party  iock  place.  He  had  come  down  to 
meet  Rooster  and  one  or  two  other  noble  friends 
whose  names  he  took  care  to  give  us,  cursing 
them  at  the  same  time  for  having  thrown  him  over. 
Having  missed  his  own  company,  Mr.  Barnes 
condescended  to  join  oura,  Warrington  gravely 
thanking  him  for  the  great  honor  which  he  con- 
forred  upon  us  by  volunteering  to  take  a  place  at 
our  table.  Bames  drank  frMly,  and  was  good 
enough  to  resume  his  acquaintance  with  Monsieur 
de  Florae,  whom  he  perfectly  well  recollected  at 
Baden,  but  had  thought  proper  to  forget  on  the 
one  or  two  occasions  when  they  had  met  in  pub- 
lie  since  the  Vicomte's  amval  in  this  countiy. 
There  are  few  men  who  can  drop  and  resume  an 
acquaintance  with  such  admirable  self-possession 
as  Bames  Newoome.  When,  over  our  desseit, 
by  which  time  all  tongues  were  unloosed  and  each 
man  talked  gayly,  George  Warrington  foelin^y 
thanked  Bames,  in  a  little  mock  speech,  for  his 
great  kindness  in  noticing  us,  presenting  him 
at  the  same  time  to  Florae  as  the  ornament  of  the 
city,  the  greatest  banker  of  his  age,  the  beloved 
kinsman  of  their  friend  Clive,  who  was  always 
writing  about  him ;  Bames  said,  with  one  of  Us 
accustomed  curses,  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Warrington  was  **  chaffing"  him  or  not,  and  in- 
deed could  never  make  him  out.  Warrington  re» 
plied  that  he  never  could  make  himself  out :  and 
if  ever  Mr.  Bames  could,  George  would  thank 
him  for  information  on  that  subject. 

Florae,  Uke  most  Frenchmen,  very  sober  in  his 
potations,  left  us  for  a  while  over  oun,  which  wexe 


and  retired  to  sraoke  his  eegar  on  the  teriBce. 
Barnes  then  freely  utteted  his  sentiments  regard* 
ing  him,  which  were  not  more  faToreble  than 
those  which  the  young  gentleman  generally  emit- 
ted respecting  gentlemen  whose  backs  were  turn- 
ed. He  had  known  a  little  of  Ffenrao  the  year 
before,  at  Baden :  he  had  been  mixed  up  with 
Kew  in  that  confounded  row  in  whidi  Kew  was 
hit :  he  was  an  adventurer,  a  paiiper»  a  blaeUeg, 
a  regular  Grieek ;  he  had  heard  Fknao  was  o€old 
family,  that  was  true  :  but  what  of  that  I  He 
was  only  one  of  those  ^— >  French  counts ;  every 
body  was  a  count  in  Franoe,  confound  'em  I  The 
claret  was  beastly — ^not  fit  for  a  gentleman  to 
drink!  He  swigged  off  a  great  bttmpef  as  he  was 
making  the  remark ;  for  Barnes  Neweome  abuses 
the  men  and  things  which  he  uses,  and  perhaps 
is  better  served  than  more  grateAil  persons. 

**  Count !"  cries  Warrington,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  talking  about  beggarly  counts.  FloreoU 
family  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  in 
Europe.  It  is  more  ancient  than  your  illustrious 
friend,  the  barber-surgeon  ;  it  was  illustrious  be- 
fore the  house,  ay,  or  the  pagoda  of  Kew  was  in 
existence."  And  he  went  on  to  describe  how 
Florae,  by  the  demise  of  his  kinsman,  was  now 
actually  Prince  de  Moncontour,  though  he  did  not 
choose  to  aasume  that  title.  Very  lUiely  the  no- 
ble Gascon  drink  in  which  George  had  been  in- 
dulging, imparted  a  certain  warmth  and  eloquence 
to  his  descriptions  of  Florae's  good  qualities,  high 
biith,  and  considerable  patrimony  ;  Barnes  look- 
ed quite  amased  and  scared  at  these  announce- 
ments, then  laughed,  and  declared  oaee  more  that 
Warrington  was  chafSng  him. 

*'  As  sure  as  the  Black  Prince  was  lord  of  Ac- 
quitaine— «s  sure  as  the  English  were  masters  of 
Bourdeaux — and  why  did  we 
ever  lose  the  countryl"  cries 
George,  filling  himself  a 
bumper,  **  every  word  I  have 
said  about  Florae  is  true;'' 
and  Florae  coming  in  at  this 
juncture,  having  just  finished 
his  segar,  George  turned 
round  and  made  him  a  fine 
speech  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, in  which  he  lauded 
his  constancy  and  good  hu- 
mor under  evil  fortune,  paid 
him  two  or  three  more  cordial 
compliments,  and  finished  by 
drinking  another  great  bump- 
er to  his  good  health. 

Florae  took  a  little  wine,  replied  "with  effu- 
sion" to  the  toast  which  his  excellent,  his  noble 
friend  had  just  carried.  We  rapped  our  giMses 
at  the  end  of  the  speech.  The  landlord  himself 
teemed  deeply  touched  by  it  as  he  stood  by  with 
a  fresh  bottle.  ••It  is  good  wine — it  is  honest 
wfaie—it  is  capital  wine,"  says  George,  ''and 
honni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense !  What  business  have 
you,  you  little  beggar,  to  abuse  it  1  my  ancestor 
diank  the  wine  and  wore  the  motto  round  his  leg 
long  before  a  Neweome  ever  showed  his  pale  face 


bragged  aboofe  his  pedigree  exc^  undei 
influences.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
oeeaskm  he  really  did  find  the  claret  ver 

'•  You  donH  mean  to  say,"  says  Bar 
dresnng  Florae  in  French,  on  which  h< 
himself,  •^que  vous  aves  un  tel  manche 
Dom,  et  que  vous  ne  T  uses  past" 

FU»me  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  he  at 
not  understand  that  fiuniliar  figure  of 
speeeh,  or  vi^iat  was  meant  by  "  having  < 
to  your  name."  ••  Moneontour  can  not  < 
ter  than  Flomc,"  he  said.  •' Florae  has  tv 
in  his  pocket,  and  Moncontour  exactly  f< 
Ungs.  Flotac'sproprifltomrillaskMonoo] 
morrsw  for  five  weeks'  rent;  and  as  for 
friends,  my  dear,  they  will  burst  out  lauj 
Moncoatour's  nose !"  *•  How  droll  you 
aw !"  this  acute  French  observer  afterwi 
laughing,  and  recalling  the  ineklent.  ** 
not  see  how  that  little  Barnes,  as  soon  as 
my  title  of  Prince,  changed  his  manner 
came  all  respect  toward  me  1"  This,inde< 
steor  de  Florae's  two  friends  remariLed 
tittle  amusement.  Barnes  began  quite  w 
member  thehrpleasantdaysat  Baden,  and  t 
their  acquaintance  there:  Bamesofferedtl 
the  vacant  seat  in  his  brougham,  and  was 
set  him  down  any  where  £at  he  Wished  i 

••  Bah !"  says  Florae ;  ••  we  came  by  th 
er,  and  I  prefer  the  peniboaL"  But  the 
ble  Barnes,  nevertheless,  called  upon  Fl 
next  day.  And  now  having  partially  e; 
how  the  Prince  de  Moncontour  vras  pi 
Mr.  Barnes  Newcome's  wedding,  let  us  si 
it  was  that  Barnes's  firet  cousin,  the  Eari 
did  not  attend  that  ceremony. 


CHAPTBR  XXZVll. 
asTcaRi  TO  Loao  xsw. 
W«  do  not  propose  to  describe  at  le 
with  precision  the  circumstances  of  tl 
which  ended  so  unfbrtunitely  for  3roui] 
Kew.  The  meeting  was  inevitable :  sAerl 
lie  acts  and  insult  of  the  morning,  the  nu 
Frenchman  went  to  it  convinced  that  hii 
onist  had  wWf^illy  outraged  him,  eager  to  a 
bravery  upon  the  body  of  an  Englkhman, 
proud  as  if  he  had  been  going  into  actc 
That  eoomiandment,  the  rixtk  in  our  dec 


Uon  wbica  directly  loiiowa  oa  tne  tame  uue,  nave 
been  repealed  by  a  very  great  number  of  French- 
men for  many  years  past ;  and  to  take  the  n^gb- 
bot*8  wife,  and  his  life  subsequently,  has  not  been 
an  uncommon  practice  with  the  politest  people  in 
the  world.  Castillonnes  had  no  idea  but  that  he 
was  going  to  the  field  of  honor ;  stood  with  an 
undaunted  scowl  befoie  his  enemy's  pistol ;  and 
discharged  his  own,  and  brought  down  his  oppo- 
nent with  a  grim  satisfaction,  and  a  comfortable 
conviction  afterward  that  he  had  acted  en  gaiant 
homme.  *'  It  was  well  for  this  Milor  that  he  fell 
at  the  first  shot,  my  dear,"  the  exemplary  young 
Frenchman  remarked, "  a  second  might  have  been 
yet  more  fiUal  to  him ;  ordinarily  I  am  sure  of 
my  coupt  and  you  conceive  that  in  an  aSux  so 
grave  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  one  or  oth- 
er should  remain  on  the  ground/'  Nay,  should 
M.  de  Kew  recover  firom  Us  wound,  it  was  M.  de 
Castillonnes'  intention  to  propose  a  second  en- 
counter between  himself  and  that  nobleman.  It 
had  been  Lord  Kew's  determination  never  to  fire 
upon  his  opp(ment,  a  confession  which  he  made 
not  to  his  second,  poor  scared  Lord  Rooster,  who 
bore  the  young  Earl  to  Kehl ;  but  to  some  of  his 
nearest  relatives,  who  happened  fortunately  to  be 
not  far  firom  him  when  he  received  his  wound, 
and  who  came  with  all  the  eagerness  of  love  to 
watch  by  his  bedside. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Kew's  mother.  Lady 
Walham,  and  her  second  son  were  staying  at 
Hombourg,  when  the  Earl's  disaster  occuned. 
They  had  proposed  to  come  to  Baden  to  see  Kew's 
new  bride,  and  to  welcome  her ;  but  the  presence 
of  her  mother-in-law  deterred  Lady  Walham,  who 
gave  up  her  heart's  wish  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
knowing  very  well  that  a  meeting  between  the 
old  Countess  and  herself  could  only  produce  the 
wrath,  pain,  and  humiliation  which  their  coming 
together  always  occasioned.  It  was  Lord  Kew 
who  bade  Rooster  send  for  his  mother,  and  not 
for  Lady  Kew ;  and  as  soon  as  she  received  those 
sad  tidings,  you  may  be  sure  the  poor  lady  hasten- 
ed to  the  bed  where  her  wounded  boy  lay. 

The  fever  had  declared  itself,  and  the  young 
man  had  been  delirious  more  than  once.  His 
wan  face  lighted  up  with  joy  when  he  saw  his 
mother ;  he  put  his  little  feverish  hand  out  of  the 
bed  to  her ;  *'  I  knew  you  would  come,  dear,"  he 
said,  "  and  you  know  I  never  would  have  fired 
upon  the  poor  Frenchman."  The  fond  mother 
allowed  no  sign  of  terror  or  grief  to  appear  upon 
her  &ce,  so  as  to  disturb  her  first-bom  and  dar- 
ling ;  but  no  doubt  she  prayed  by  his  side  as  such 
loving  hearts  know  how  to  pray,  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  trespass,  who  had  forgiven  those  who 
tinned  against  him.  "  I  knew  I  should  be  hit, 
George,"  said  Kew  to  his  brother  when  they 
were  alone ;  *<  I  always  expected  some  such  end 
as  this.  My  life  has  been  very  wild  and  reckless ; 
and  you,  George,  have  always  been  fiiithful  to 
OUT  mother.  You  will  make  a  better  Lord  Kew 
than  I  have  been,  George.  God  bless  you!" 
George  flung  himiself  down  with  sobs  by  his 
brother's  bedside,  and  swore  Frank  had  always 


neait,  ine  warmest  mena  m  me  wona.  Ajovc? 
prayer^-Tcpentanoe,  thus  met  over  the  yocm^ 
man's  bed.  Anxious  and  humble  hearts,  ham 
own  the  least  anxious  and  the  nuMt  humble, 
awaited  the  dread  award  of  life  or  death ;  and 
the  world,  and  its  ambition  and  vanities,  were 
shut  out  firom  the  dariMoecl  chamber  where  tlie 
awful  issue  was  being  tried. 

Our  history  has  had  little  to  do  with  charadera 
resembling  this  lady.     It  is  of  the  world,  and 
things  pertaining  to  it.     Things  beyond  it,  as  tbe 
writer  imagines,  soavcely  belong  to  the  novelist's 
province.     Who  is  he,  that  he  should  assume  the 
divine's  office ;  or  turn  his  desk  into  a  preacher's 
pulpit  1     In  that  caner  of  pleasure,  of  idloMse, 
of  crime  we  might  call  it  (but  that  the  chrcmicler 
of  worldly  matters  had  best  be  chary  of  applying 
hard  names  to  acts  which  young  men  are  dom^ 
in  the  world  every  day),  the  gentle  widowed  lady, 
mother  of  Lord  Kew,  could  but  keep  aloof^  ds- 
ploiing  the  course  upon  which  her  dear  youn^ 
prodi^  had  entered;    and  praying  with  that 
saintly  love,  those  pure  supplications,  with  whidi 
good  mothers  follow  their  children,  for  her  boy's 
lepentanoe  and  return.     Very  likely  her  mind 
was  narrow ;  very  likely  the  precautions  which 
she  had  used  in  the  lad's  eariy  days,  the  tutors 
and  directors  she  had  set  about  bixQ,  the  religious 
studies  and  practices  to  which  she  would  have 
subjected  him,  had  served  only  to  vex  and  weary 
the  young  pupil,  and  to  drive  his  high  spirit  into 
revolt.     It  is  hud  to  convince  a  woman  perfectly 
pure  in  her  life  and  intentions,  ready  to  die  if 
need  were  for  her  own  faith,  having  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  instruction  of  her  teachers,  that  she 
and  they  (with  all  their  sermons)  may  be  doing 
harm.     When  the  young  catecbist  yawns  o\-er 
his  reverence's  discourse,  who  knows  but  it  is  the 
doctor's  vanity  which' is  enraged,  and  not  Heaven 
which  is  offended  1'   It  may  have  been,  in  tbe 
difilerences  which  took  place  between  her  eon  and 
her,  the  good  Lady  Walham  never  could  compre- 
hend the  lad's  side  of  the  argument ;  or  how  bis 
Protestantism  against  her  doctrines  should  exhibit 
itself  on  the  turf,  the  gaming-table,  or  the  stage 
of  the  opera-house ;  and  thus  but  for  the  misfius 
tune  under  which  poor  Kew  now  lay  bleeding, 
these  two  loving  hearts  might  have  remained 
through  life  asunder.     But  by  the  boy's  bedside ; 
in  the  paroxysms  of  his  fever ;  in  the  wild  talk 
of  his  delirium  ;  in  the  sweet  patience  and  kind- 
ness with  which  he  received  his  dear  nurse's  at- 
tentions ;  the  gratefiilness  with  which  he  thanked 
the  servants  who  waited  on  him ;  tbe  fortitude 
with  which  he  suffered  the  surgeon's  dealings 
with  his  wound ; — ^the  widowed  woman  had  an 
opportunity  to  admire  with  an  exquisite  thankfbK 
ness  the  generous  goodness  of  her  son  ;  and  in 
those  hours,  those  sacred  hours  passed  in  her  own 
chamber,  of  prayers,  fears,  hopes,,  recollections, 
and  passionate  maternal  love,  wrestling  with  ftte 
for  her  darling's  hfe; — no  doubt  the  bumbled 
creature  came  to  acknowledge  that  her  own  course 
regarding  him  had  been  wrong ;  and,  even  more 
for  herself  than  for  him,  implmd  forgiveness. 


dottbtrul  and  meiwjcholy  buJJetina  to  Lady  Kew 
and  the  Newcoma  famUy  at  Ublen,  who  were  all 
greatly  moved  and  afflicted  bj  the  accident  ^hieh 
tiad  bcfftllcn  poor  Kew.  Xjady  Kew  broke  out  in 
wrath  and  mdignation.  Wo  may  be  snm  the 
Dachesiio  d'lTTy  offered  to  condole  with  her  upon 
Kew's  mishap  the  day  after  the  newt  arriifed  at 
Qadi^n  ;  and,  indeed,  came  to  viait  huf.  Ttm  dd 
lady  had  juat  Tecchcd  other  disquieting  intelli- 
gence. She  wa»  just  going  out,  but  a  ho  bade  her 
aervanl  to  inlbrra  tlw  Dacheaso  that  she  woa  uevi^r 
mote  at  home  to  the  Duehojiae  d'lviy.  The  mes- 
sage wnB  not  delivered  properly,  or  the  person 
for  whom  it  wa»  intended  did  not  choo«e  to  un- 
deretand  it,  for  presently  as  the  Count«fia  wajj 
hobbhrig  across  the  walk  on  her  way  to  her  daugh- 
ler*B  reaideificei  she  met  the  Duchesae  d'lvry,  who 
Balutcd  her  with  a  demure  courteaj  and  a  com- 
monplace erpreasion  of  cotidotence.  The  Queen 
of  Scot^  wa«  eurrotinded  by  the  chief  part  of  her 
court,  aaTing  of  course  M.M,  Caatillonnes  and 
Punterahaent  on  aorvLce.  **  We  wer«  speaking  of 
tbifl  deplorable  affei?,'*  eaid  Modame  dlviy {which 
indeed  was  the  truth,  a|thou)Th  «he  said  it). 
**How  we  pitj  you,  Madame!''     Blaekball  and 


aympathetie  eountefianceif. 

Trembtiiig  on  her  CAt^Vt  Ihe  old  Qounto«tt  glared 
out  upon  Madame  d'lvrj',  *■  J  pmyyou^  Madame," 
she  aaid  io  French,  ''never  again  to  addreas  me 
the  word.  Tf  I  bad,  like  you,  aasasaijia  in  mj 
pay,  I  would  have  you  killed;  do  you  hear  meV* 
and  ahe  hobbled  on  her  way.  The  household  to 
which  she  went  was  in  icrrible  agilalion ;  the 
kind  Lady  Ann  frightened  beyond  mooflure,  poor 
Ethel  fall  of  dread,  and  fcehng  guilty  almost  as 
if  »he  had  been  the  c^use,  m  indeed  she  was  the 
oeeasion,  of  Kcw*b  misfortune.  And  tbe  family 
had  further  eausc  of  alann  from  the  Ahock  whieh 
the  newfej  had  given  Io  Sir  Brian.  It  ha»  been 
said  thai  he  had  had  illneaees  of  late  which  caused 
his  frienda  much  anxiety.  He  had  piiaaed  two 
months  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ha  phygiclans  dread- 
ing a  paralytic  aUaek  ;  and  Madame  d'I*ry  "a  party 
still  flaunterlng  on  tbe  walk,  the  men  Bmaking 
their  aegari,  the  women  breathing  their  ccandal, 
now  beheld  Doctor  Finck  iflauing  ftoni  Lady 
Ann's  a|iartmentA,  and  wearing  sueh  a  ftiee  of 
antiety  that  the  DueheSBe  aaked,  with  wmc 
emotion,  "  Had  there  been  a  (lesh  buUeUn  from 
Kehir* 


K'^ 


Kehl ;  but  two  houn  nnes  snr  Bmn  siimcomb 
had  had  a  paralytto  Moare.*' 

"I«  he  very  bad  t" 

«» No,"  Bays  Dr.  Fhwk,  *•  h«  k  not  fwy  b«l." 

•*  How  incoMoUhle  M.  Bamet  will  be !"  said 
the  Ducbesse,  shrugging  ber  faaggaid  sheuldeiv* 
Whereas  the  feet  was  thai  Mr.  Banief  retained 
perfect  presence  of  mfaid  under  both  of  the  mia- 
fortunes  which  had  be^en  his  fiunily.  Two 
days  afterward  the  J>iichcMe*B  husband  arrivod 
himself,  when  we  may  presume  that  exempUiy  wo- 
man was  too  much  engaged  with  her  own  afl^irs 
to  be  able  to  be  interested  about  the  doings  of 
other  people.  With  the  Duke*s  arriral  the  court 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  was  broken  up.  Her 
majesty  was  conducted  to  I^och  Leren,  where 
her  tyrant  soon  dismissed  her  reiy  last  lady-in- 
waiting,  the  confidential  Irish  secretary,  whose 
peribnnance  had  produced  such  a  fine  effect 
among  the  Newcomes. 

Had  poor  Sir  Brian  Newcome's  selture  occur- 
red at  an  earlier  period  of  the  autumn,  his  illness 
no  doubt  would  hare  kept  him  for  some  months 
confined  at  Baden ;  but  as  he  was  pretty  nearly 
the  last  of  Dr.  Von  Fmck*s  bath  patients,  and 
that  eminent  physician  longed  to  be  off  to  the 
Residenz,  he  was  pronounced  in  a  fit  condition 
for  easy  traveling  in  rather  a  brief  period  after 
his  attack,  and  it  was  determined  to  transport 
him  to  Manhelm,  and  thence  by  water  to  London 
and  Newcome. 

During  all  this  period  of  their  father^s  misfor- 
tune no  Sister  of  Charity  could  have  been  more 
tender,  active,  cheerful,  and  watchful,  than  Miss 
Ethel.  She  bad  to  wear  a  kind  face  and  exhibit 
no  anxiety  when  occasionally  the  feeble  invalid 
made  inquiries  regarding  poor  Kew  at  Baden ;  to 
catch  the  phrases  as  they  came  from  Him ;  to  ac- 
quiesce, or  not  to  deny,  when  Sir  Brian  talked 
of  the  marriages — ^both  marriages — taking  place 
at  Christmas.  Sir  Brian  was  especially  eager 
for  his  daughter*s,  and  repeatedly,  with  his  broken 
words,  and  smiles,  and  caresses,  which  were  now 
quite  senile,  declared  that  his  Ethel  would  make 
the  prettiest  countess  in  England.  There  came 
a  letter  or  two  from  Clive,  no  doubt,  to  the  young 
nurse  in  her  sick  room.  Manly  and  generous, 
ftill  of  tenderness  and  affection,  as  those  letters 
surely  were,  they  could  give  but  little  pleasure  to 
the  young  lady,  indeed,  only  add  to  her  doubts 
and  pain. 

She  had  told  none  of  her  friends  as  yet  of  those 
last  words  of  Kew^s,  which  she  interpreted  as  a 
farewell  on  the  young  nobleman's  part.  Had  she 
told  them  they  very  likely  would  not  have  under- 
stood Kew*8  meaning  as  she  did,  and  persisted  in 
thinking  that  the  two  were  reconciled.  At  any 
rate,  while  ho  and  her  father  were  still  lying 
stricken  by  the  blows  which  had  prostrated  them 
both,  all  questions  of  love  and  marriage  had  been 
put  aside.  Did  she  love  himi  She  felt  such  a 
kind  pity  for  his  misfortune,  such  an  admiration 
for  his  generous  gallantry,  such  a  remorse  for 
her  own  wayward  conduct  and  crud  behavior  to- 
ward this  most  honest,  and  kindly,  and  affection- 


eoQU  iNwiow  spoB  him  BHgiit  sBicty  m  said  to 
to  lore.  %*of  wm6k  a  mmm  a«  that  enk- 
■IwvMi  tbHH,  ptriiayw  for  uiy  mar- 
riage, ito  greater  degree  of  attachment  was  iieee«- 
saiy  as  ibt  common  cement.  Wann  ftieadshqi 
and  thsroogh  esteem  and  confidence  (I  do  not 
say  that  our  young  lady  cahailated  in  this  matter- 
oMiMt  way)  are  eafo  propertiea  invested  in  the 
prudent  marriage  stoi^,  multiplying  and  beaihig 
an  increanng  vatne  with  eivery  year.  M«sy  a 
young  couple  of  spendthrifts  get  through  their 
capital  of  passion  in  the  first  twetvcmonths,  sod 
have  no  love  left  for  the  daily  demands  of  after- 
lifo.  O  me!  for  the  day  when  the  bank  account 
is  dosed,  and  the  cupboard  is  empty,  and  the'fiiA 
of  Damon  and  Phylfis  insolvent ! 

Miss  Newcome,  we  say,  without  doubt,  did  not 
make  her  calculations  in  this  debtor  and  creditor 
foshion  ;  It  was  only  "the  gentlemen  of  that  familjr 
who  went  to  Lombard  Street.  But  suppose  she 
thought  that  regard,  and  esteem,  and  affectioiH 
being  suflbsient,  she  could  joyiuliy  and  with  al- 
most all  her  heart  bring  such  a  portion  to  Lord 
Kew ;  that  her  harshness  toward  ham  as  ooft- 
trasted  with  his  own  generosity,  and  above  all 
with  his  present  pain,  infinitely  touched  her ;  and 
suppose  she  fanded  that  there  was  another  per- 
son in  the  world  to  whom,  did  fiites  permit,  she 
could  offer  not  esteem,  affection,  pity  only,  but 
something  ten  thousand  times  more  precious  t 
We  are  not  in  the  young  Iady*s  secrets,  but  if 
she  has  some  as  she  sits  by  her  &ther*s  chair  and 
bed,  who  day  or  night  will  have  no  other  attend- 
ant ;  and,  as  she  busies  herself  to  interpret  his 
wants,  silently  moves  on  his  errands,  administers 
his  potions,  and  watches  his  sleep,  thinks  of 
Clive  absent  and  unhappy,  of  Kew  wounded  and 
in  danger,  she  must  have  subject  enough  of  thought 
and  pain.  Little  wonder  that  her  cheeks  are  pile 
and  her  eyes  look  red  ;  she  has  her  cares  to  en- 
dure now  in  the  world,  and  her  burden  to  bear  in 
it,  and  somehow  she  feels  she  is  alone,  since  that 
day  when  poor  Clive's  carriage  drove  away. 

In  a  moK)d  of  more  than  ordinary  depression 
and  weakness  Lady  Kew  must  have  found  hn 
granddaughter  upon  one  of  the  few  occasions 
after  the  double  mishap  when  Ethel  and  her  elder 
were  together.  Sir  Brian's  illness,  as  it  may  be 
imaging,  affected  a  lady  very  slightly,  who  was 
of  an  age  when  these  calamities  occasion  but 
small  disquiet,  and  who  having  surviTod  her  own 
father,  her  husband,  her  son,  and  witnessed  their 
lordship's  respective  demises  with  perfect  com- 
posure, could  not  reasonably  be  called  upon  to 
feel  any  particular  dismay  at  the  probable  depart- 
ure from  this  life  of  a  Lombard  Street  banker, 
who  happened  to  be  her  daughter's  husband.  In 
fact  not  Barnes  Newcome  himself  could  await 
that  event  more  philosophically.  So  finding  Ethd 
in  this  melancholy  mood.  Lady  Kew  thought  a 
drive  in  the  fresh  air  would  be  of  service  to  her, 
and  Sir  Brian  happening  to  be  asleep,  carried  the 
young  girl  away  in  her  barouche. 

They  talked  about  Lord  Kew,  of  whom  the  ac- 
counts were  encouraging,  and  who  is  mending  in 


a&  aooTi  aa  be  ifl  abl«  to  luavo  we  ma«l  go  and 
ftiLch  him,  uiy  dear.  Lady  lij^  p^aeioiuiy  iiad« 
befc^i'D  t^li^t  tVioUiih  wajnan  Iirm  made  a.  Mothudiift 
of  kim-  He  is  ixlwayi  k'd  by  the  wuman  wUo  in 
nc^tt^l  htm,  and  I  know  on^  who  wiU  jnuke  ot' 
him  just  the  b(»l:  littb  husbiji^  in  EngL&tid.  Be^ 
fore  they  h&d  corat^  tci  thiM  deik Ate  poitU  tho  liidy 
and  tipr  graiidichilil  hod  tidk^d  Kjew'm  eharactor 
ovef,  the  girl,  you  way  be  vure,  having  upokcn 
feelbigly  and  «bquonUy  about  his  kindii^Ka  and 
courage,  atid  mouy  nduuTablQ  qiialilica.  She 
kindJed  whe^n  a  ho  btjonl  thiii  report  of  hin  htloAif^ 
ioT  at  the  coiiiineiJCBflieut  of  the  ft^ocaa  with  M. 
de  CaatilJanatJbj,  bii  gre^t  forbcaxance  aiid  good- 
nature, and  hi*  rcaialution  and  magnauunity  when 
Ihe  nsonipiit  of  coilision  c&me. 

But  when  Lady  Row  amved  at  that  pcncKl  of 
her  discourAe,  ui  whicli  ihe  ataiod  tkal  Kcw  would 
m.ike  the  bcail  titlJe  huabajid  it]  England^  poor 
Ethel's  c!ye«  QlletJ  wUh  lear*;  we  must  romemfMr 
tb^l  her  high  spirit  was  worn  down  by  wotelung 
and  much  varied  anilety^  and  then  «he  oonfG»iod 
that  tb^re  had  t>een  no  reeonciHatioji,  a*  all  the 
fMUity  runciedt  betirecn  Fmnk  and  bcnelf — on 
the  coiitriiry*  a  partings  whii^h  ako  underi^ood  to  be 
final;  and  ^ht>  owned  that  her  conduct  towajd 
her  eouam  had  been  most  captioua  and  cruel,  and 
that  ehe  couhl  not  expect  they  should  ever  again 
eome  together.  Lady  Kcw,  who  hated  akk  beda 
and  aiirgeona,  eicept  for  herfioif,  who  hatod  her 
'  daughter* in-law  above  all,  whb  j^eatly  annoyed 
at  the  new4  wbieh  EtlieL  gavo  her;  made  light 
of  it,  however*  and  wae  quite  confident  that  a 
very  few  words  from  her  would  place  mattera  on 
thieir  oid  footinif,  and  determiried  on  forthwith 
aetting  out  for  Kehl.  She  would  have  earriod 
Ethel  with  her,  but  that  the  poor  Baronet  with 
cries  and  ni^^ana  ui^i«^ted  on  retaining  bia  nutse, 
and  EEheFii  grandiuothcr  was  lefl  to  undertake 
this  iniisjiion  by  herself,  the  girl  remaining  behind 
acquiescent  I  not  unwilling,  ownuig  openly  a  groat 
regard  and  esteem  for  Kew,  and  the  wrung  which 
she  had  done  hun- — feeling  a^retEy  a  acntiment 
which  ^he  h^d  beat  ■  mother.  She  had  received 
a  letter  from  that  other  person ^  nnd  anawered  it 
with  her  mother' a  eugnizaiice ;  but  about  t{na  [it* 
tie  affair  neilhei  Lady  Auti  nor  her  daughter  hap 
pened  to  ttay  a  word  to  the  manager  of  the  whole 

family . 

• 

CUAPTBR    XJCXVnl* 
i^  vrKien  LApif  KMw  lejltes  nti  tiiar»iutr  qviti 

CO?fV'i.L^5CKHT, 

luM^mAfELV  aJler  Lord  Kew'ii  wound*  and  as 
it  waa  ni^cesaaiy  to  appriae  the  New  come  fatnily 
of  the  aceident  whieh  had  occurred,  tlie  good*na- 
t^ited  young  Kew  had  hiMself  written  a  brief  note 
to  aequamt  hJi  reUtivoa  with  his  miaJiap,  and 
had  even  Uken  the  precaution  to  antedato  a  couple 
of  billcbi  to  lie  diepatcheJ  on  future  days ;  kitidly 
furgeriea,  which  told  the  Nowcorne  family  and 
the  Countefw  of  Kew  that  I^ord  Kew  waa  pro- 
gre^aing  very  favorably*  and  that  hia  hurt  was 
Irifiing,  The  fever  hod  »et  In,  and  the  young 
patient  was  lying  ia  gfoat  dau^r,  as  moat  of  the 


den  knt'w\  when 
bia  fncnda  there 
were  set  Hi  e&m 
by  thi«  MiM^stoM 
bulletin.  On 
the  third  day  al^ 
ter  thia  ftceiditnt, 
Lady  Waiham 
aniTcil  with  hor 
younger  ion,  to 
find  Lord  Kew 
in  tlie  fever 
which  eiiiiued 
after  tlu3  wound. 
Aa  the  terrible 
auitety  during 
Ihe  illnesa  bad 
been  Lady  Wfti- 
ham'a,  »o  waa 
hers  Ihe  delight 

of  Ihe  recovery.  The  comiuai&diBr •in-chief  of  tbo 
family*  the  old  laiiy  at  Baden*  fthowtfd  her  eyni- 
pathy  by  sending  couriers,  and  repe<atedly  iaauing 
orders  to  have  new»  of  Kew.  Siek  beda  acafed 
her  away  invariably.  When  illneiMi  befell  a  memr- 
ber  of  her  family  ahe  hastily  retreated  from  be- 
fore the  sulTererj  BhowLng  ber  agitation  of  niind, 
however,  by  excessive  ill^humer  to  all  the  others 
within  her  reach. 

A  fortnight  pasntd*  ti  ball  had  ttecn  found  and 
extracted,  the  fever  wa^  over,  the  wound  was 
progrcjfifing  favorably,  the  patient  advancing  to* 
ward  convaleaetnci^T  o^^  ^^^  mother,  with  hei 
cliild  once  moro  under  her  wing,  happier  than 
Mho  bad  been  for  seren  yeara  past,  during  which 
her  young  pr<tdigd  had  been  runntng  the  thou ghl- 
le^s  c^'treer  of  which  he  himself  was  wea,ryr  and 
which  had  occasioned  the  fond  lady  fiuch  nnguiah^ 
Those  doubta  winch  [lerple^  many  atliinking  man, 
and  when  formed  ouid  uttered  give  many  a  fond 
and  faithful  woman  pain  so  eiqutaite,  had  moit 
fortunately  never  croaked  Kew 'a  mind.  Hie  early 
impre««iotia  were  such  as  liia  mother  liad  le^ 
them  I  ami  he  Crime  back  to  her  an  «he  would 
have  him,  at  a  little  child,  owning  his  faults  with 
a  hearty,  humble  repentauce,  and  with  a  thou- 
aand  simple  confesaionB  lamenting  the  errors  of 
lii»  paJBt  days.  We  have  seen  him  tired  aud 
ofihamed  of  the  pleamirea  which  he  waii  pursuing, 
of  the  companions  who  surrounded  him,  of  the 
brawb  and  diasipationa  which  amujci]  him  no 
more;  in  thoao  boors  of  danger  and  doubt*  when 
he  had  lain*  with  death  perhaps  before  him*  mak^ 
iiig  tip  hia  account  of  tl^  vain  fife  which  probably 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  sunend^r,  no  wonder 
this  simple*  kindly*  mode«t*  t^nd  courageous  aonj 
thought  aerioui'ly  &f  the  past  and  of  the  future; 
and  prayed*  and  resolved,  if  a  future  were  nwanl* 
ed  to  him*  it  should  make  amends  for  the  daji 
gone  by  ;  cmd  surely  tut  the  mother  and  fion  read 
together  the  beloved  asAo ranee  of  th«  ^iivine  fot- 
giveneci*  and  of  that  joy  which  angels  feel  in 
heaven  for  a  sinner  repentant,  we  may  fancy  in 
the  hiqipy  mother's  breast  a  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  that  angelic  felicity,  a  gratitude  and  joy 


Lady  \V  alham  mi^  atiniuL  wita  terror  at  the 
Frenchnuui's  name;  but  her  aon  could  ibrgrre 
him,  with  aO  hia  heart,  aod  kisa  faU  molber'a 
hand,  aod  thank  him  aa  the  beat  fiieod  of  hia 

During  all  the  daya  of  faia  iUneaa  Kear  bad 
never  once  mentioned  Ethei^a  name,  and  once  or 
twice  aa  hia  recorery  progreaaed,  when  with  doubt 
and  tremor  hia  mother  alluded  to  it,  be  turned 
from  the  aubject  aa  one  that  waa  diaagreeable  and 
painful.  Had  ahe' thought  aerioualy  on  certain 
thinga?  LadyWalhamadied.  Kewthou^noi; 
but  thoae  who  are  bred  up  aa  you  wo«ild  have 
them,  mother,  are  often  none  the  better,  the  hnni> 
ble  young  fellow  aaid.  I  believe  ahe  ia  a  very 
good  girl.  She  ia  very  clever,  ahe  ia  exceeding^ 
handaome,  she  ia  very  good  to  her  parenta  and 
her  brothera  and  aiatera;  but — he  did  not  finiah 
the  aentenee.  Perhaps  he  thought,  aa  he  toki 
Ethel  afterward,  that  ahe  would  have  agreed  with 
Lady  Walham  even  worae  than  with  her  impe- 
rioua  old  grandmother. 

Lady  Walham  then  fell  to  deplore  Sir  Brian's 
condition,  accounts  of  whose  seizure  of  course 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Kehl  party,  and  to 
lament  that  a  worldly  man  aa  he  was  should  have 
such  an  affliction,  so  near  the  grave  and  so  little 
prepared  for  it.  Here  honest  Kew,  however,  held 
out.  "  Every  man  for  himself,  mother,"  saya  he. 
*'  Sir  Brian  was  bred  up  very  atrictly,  perbapa  too 
atrictlyaaayoungman.  Don't  you  know  that  that 
good  Colonel,  hia  elder  brother,  who  seems  to  me 
about  the  most  honest  and  good  old  gentleman  I 
ever  met  in  my  life,  was  driven  into  rebellion  and 
all  aorta  of  wild  couraea  by  old  Mrs.  Newcomers 
tyranny  over  him!  Aa  for  Sir  Brian,  he  goes  to 
church  every  Sunday :  has  prayers  in  the  family 
every  day :  I'm  sure  has  led  a  hundred  times  bet- 
ter life  than  I  have,  poor  old  Sir  Brian.  I  often 
have  thought,  mother,  that  though  our  aide  waa 
wrong,  yours  could  not  be  altogether  right,  be- 
cauae  I  remember  how  my  tutor,  and  Mr.  Bonner 
and  Dr.  Laud,  when  they  uaed  to  come  down,  to 
ua  at  Kewbury,  used  to  make  themselves  so  un- 
happy about  other  people."  So  the  widow  with- 
drew her  unhappiness  about  Sir  Brian ;  she  was 
quite  glad  to  hope  for  the  best  regarding  that  in- 
valid. 

With  some  fears  yet  regarding  her  son — for 
many  of  the  books  with  which  the  good  lady  trav- 
eled coukl  not  be  got  to  intereat  him ;  at  some  he 
would  laugh  outright — ^with  fear  mixed  with  the 
maternal  joy  that  he  was  returned  to  her,  and  had 
quitted  his  old  waya ;  with  keen  feminine  triumph, 
perhaps,  that  she  had  won  him  back,  and  happi- 
nets  at  his  daily  mending  health,  all  Lady  Wal- 
ham's  hours  were  passed  in  thankful  and  delight- 
ed occupation.  George  Barnes  kept  the  New- 
comes  acquainted  with  the  atate  of  his  brother's 
health.  The  skillful  surgeon  firom  Straabourg 
reported  daily  better  and  better  of  him,  and  the 
little  femily  were  living  in  great  peace  and  con- 
tentment, with  one  aubject  of  dread,  however, 
hanging  over  the  mother  of  the  two  young  men, 
the  arrival  of  Lady  Kew,  aa  ahe  waa  foareboding, 


Lady  Waibam  m  many  a  previona  liattle. 

It  waa  what  t]%  call  the  enmmer  of  Si.  Mao-- 
tin,  and  the  weather  waa  hickily  very  fine ;  Keiw- 
could  praaeotly  be  wheeled  into  the  gardcxi  at 
the  hotel,  whence  he  could  see  the  broad  tuiiad 
current  of  the  swollen  Rhine :  the  French  bank 
£anged  with  alders,  the  vaat  yellow  fieUa  bebind 
them,  the  great  avenue  of  pc^Uara  atretching  awajr 
to  the  AJMlian  city,  and  its  purple  minster  yon- 
der.    Good  Lady  Walham  waa  for  improviw  the 
ahining  hour  by  reading  amnaing  extracta  from 
her  fevorite  volumes,  gentle  anecdoCea  of  Chinese 
and  Hottentot  oonverta,  and  incidents  from  wim- 
aionary  travci     George  Bamea,  a  wily  joun^ 
diplomatist,  inainnatyd  **  Galignani,"  and  hlnt^ 
that  Kew  might  like  a  novel;  and  a  profane  wcn^ 
called  **  Oliver  Twist"  having  appeared  about  this 
time,  which  George  read  out  to  his  femily  witb 
admirable  emphaeia,  it  aa  a  fact  that  Lady  WsJ- 
ham  became  so  interested  in  the  pariah  boy*s 
progress,  that  ahe  took  hia  history  into  her  bed- 
room (where  it  waa  diacovered,  under  Blather- 
wick'a  **  Voice  frxim  Mesopotamia,"  by  her  lady- 
ahip'a  maid),  and  that  Kew  laughed  so  immeneelf 
at  Mr.  Bumble,  the  Beadle,  aa  to  endanger  the 
reopening  of  his  wound. 

While,  one  day,  they  were  so  harmlessly  and 
pleaaantly  occupied,  a  great  whacking  of  whips, 
blowing  of  home,  and  whirring  of  wheels  was 
heard  in  the  street  without  The  wheeb  stopped 
at  their  hotel  gate;  Lady  Walham  started  up;* 
ran  through  the  garden  door,  closing  it  behind 
her;  and  divined  juatly  who  had  arrived.  The 
landlord  was  bowing ;  the  courier  pushing  about ; 
waiters  in  attendance;  one  of  them,  coming  up 
to  pale-faced  Lady  Walham,  said,  **  Her  Excel- 
lency the  Frau  Grafinn  von  Kew  is  even  now 
absteiging." 

<«  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  walk  into  our 
salon.  Lady  Kewl"  aaid  the  daughter-in-law, 
stepping  forward  and  opening  the  door  of  that 
apartment.  The  Countess,  leaning  on  her  stafT, 
entered  that  darkened  chamber.  She  ran  up  to- 
ward an  eaay  chair,  where  she  supposed  Lord 
Kew  waa.  **My  dear  Frank!"  cries  the  old 
lady;  *'my  dear  boy,  what  a  pretty  fright  you 
have  given  us  all !  They  don't  keep  you  in  this 
horrid  noisy  room  feeing  the —  Ho— what  is 
thist"  cries  the  Countess,  closing  her  sentence 
abruptly. 

'*  It  is  not  Frank.  It  ia  only  a  bolster,  Lady 
Kew :  and  I  don't  keep  him  in  a  noisy  room  to- 
ward the  street,"  said  Lady  Walham. 

"  Ho !  how  do  you  do  1  This  is  the  way  to  him, 
I  suppose ;"  and  she  went  to  another  door — it  was 
a  cupboard  full  of  the  relics  of  Frank's  illness, 
from  which  Lady  Walham's  mother-in-law  shrank 
back  aghast.  "  Will  you  please  to  see  that  I  have 
a  comfortable  room,  Maria ;  and  one  for  my  maid, 
next  me  1  I  will  thank  you  to  see  yourself,"  the 
Empress  of  Kew  said,  pointing  with  her  stick, 
before  which  many  a  time  the  younger  lady  had 
trembled. 

This  time  Lady  Walham  only  rang  the  bell.  «*I 
don*t  apeak  Qennan ;  and  have  never  been  on  any 
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flaor  oi  lUe  Iiouse  but  thi«-  Your  ^orviuvi  ha*J  bet-  i  Sleyiie**  twtet  couUl  not  have  looked  tnoris  dia- 
ter  ace  to  your  room,  l^j  Kew.  That  nert  is  bolieal.)  '*  Hate  you  had  advice  tor  her  1  Has 
tninc  ;  and  I  keop  thi?  door,  tw^Acb  you  qxb  trying,  iiuming  poor  Kew  turned  her  heEuJ.  I  eaioe  to 
bcked  on  tho  other  nde."  see  Atrn.     Why  have  I  bevn  left  don«  £3(f  half  ati 

"  And  I  BUpposo  Fftinlt  h  locked  up  there  !"  •  hour  with  thit  mad  wofntiii !     You  oaght  not  la 
eiied  the  old  tady,  **  with  a  basin  of  grocl  and  a    iTuxt  her  to  gke  Frank  medicine,     k  is  po*- 


book  of  Watts'*  byair>s.**  A  scrrant  ontered  at 
this  zuijmeut,  answ^ing  Lady  Walbom^a  sum* 
mona.  *'  Peacock  r  the  Counleijs  of  Kew  says  that 
she  proposes  to  stay  here  thi»  evening^  Pleaac  to 
askvth^  landlord  to  show  her  ladyship  roojiist," 
AuXd  L'Xily  Walham ;  and  hy  this  ttme  ^he  hati 
thought  of  a  mpif  to  Lady  Kew's  last  kind  spQj?ch. 

'♦  If  my  son  were  locki>d  tip  in  tny  room,  ma* 
dim,  his  mother  is  etircly  the  bet^l  nuTse  for  him. 
Why  did  VQU  not  come  to  him  three  woebs  soon- 
er^ when  there  was  nobody  with  him  ?'* 

Lady  K«w  sitid  nothlngi  but  glared  and  show- 
0d  her  teeth — those  pearls  set  in  gold 

'*  And  mj  company  'inaji  not  amuae  Lord 
Kow— " 

' '  He — e — ^  I "  g;rinn«d  tho  elder,  sairagcly, 

"  But  at  lea^t  it  is  better  than  some  to  whieh 
you  introduced  mj  son,"  contiitoed  Lady  ICew'« 
daughter-in-'laWf  ^thenng  force  and  wrath  as  she 
spoke.  **  Your  ladyship  may  think  lightly  of  me, 
but  ftm  can  hardly  think  so  ill  ol  me  as  of  the 


itiircly— *' 

•*  Encuflie  roe,'*  said  George,  with  ti  bow  ;  *'  I 
dont  think  the  complMiit  has  aa  yet  exhibited 
ilaelf  in  my  motber's  braitch  of  the  family.  {She 
always  hated  roe,"  thought  George ;  "  but  if  she 
had  by  ehaneo  lefl  mo  a  legacy ^  tbere  it  goes.) 
You  would  like,  ma'am,  to  »i*e  tbtj  rooms  up- 
stairs? Here  is  the  landlord  to  conduci  your  la- 
dyship. Frank  will  be  quite  ready  to  receive  yon 
when  yon  come  down.  1  am  sure  1  need  not  beg 
<yf  yoiiT  kindness  that  nothing  may  in:  naid  to  agi- 
tate him.  ft  in  barely  three  weeks  since  M.  tie 
Gastillonnes'  ball  was  extracted  ;  and  the  docton 
wiah  he  should  be  kept  as  qujet  as  posKible.^* 

Yoq  may  be  sure  that  the  landlord,  the  couri^, 
and  the  persons  engaged  in  showing  the  Countess 
of  Kew  the  apartments  above,  spent  an  agreeable 
tune  with  her  Excellency  the  Frau  Gmfino  von 
Kuw.  She  must  have  had  better  luck  in  her  en- 
counter  with  these  than  in  her  previous  passages 
with  her  grandson  a^nd  his  mother  ;   f  jr  when  sbe 


Huchmtt  d'tvTy,  f  should  suppose,  to  whom  you  iaatied  from  hct  apartment  in  a  new  dresa  and 
sent  my  buy,  to  form  him,  you  said;  about  whom,  '  fresh  cap,  Lady  Rew's  Ikee  wore  3in  expreefsion 
when  I  remoostfated — for  though  I  live  out  of  tho  I  of  perfect  serenity.  Her  attendant  may  have  shook 


.  world  1  hear  of  it  sometimes— you  were  pleased 
to  tell  me  that  I  was  a  prude  and  a  fooL  [t  is 
you  I  thank  for  separating  my  child  from  me— 
yes,  you — for  so  many  years  of  my  life ;  and  for 
bringing  me  to  him  when  he  was  bleeding  and  al- 
most a  corpse,  but  that  God  preserved  him  to  the 
widow's  prayers  ;  and  you,  you  were  by,  and 
never  catne  near  him." 

it  I— I  did  not  come  to  Mse  you — or — or — for 
thia  kind  of  Hcene,  Lady  Walhani/'  muttered  the 
other.  Lmdy  Kew  was  accustomed  to  triumph, 
by  altac^king  in  masses,  like  Napoleon.  Those 
who  faced  bor  routed  her 

*'  No ;  you  did  not  come  for  me,  1  know  very 
well/'  the  daughter  went  on.    "  You  loved  mo  no 


her  fist  behind  her^  and  her  man^s  ey€i!  and  face 
looked  Blitz  and  Donnerwetter ;  but  their  mis- 
trest^ji  features  wore  that  pleased  look  which  they 
assumed  when  she  had  been  satiifactorily  punisli^ 
mg  somebodf.  Lord  Kew  had  by  this  lime  got 
bask  from,  tho  garden  to  Iiis  ow^l  room,  wherie  he 
awaited  grandmamma,  If  the  mother  and  her  two 
sons  had  in  the  interval  of  Laily  Kew's  toUc^t  tried 
to  reflume  the  history  of  Bumble  the  Beadle^  I 
fear  they  eould  not  have  found  it  very  comical. 

^'  Bless  me,  my  dear  child !  How  well  yon 
look !  Many  a  girl  would  give  the  world  to  hare 
sueh  a  eomplexion.  There  !e  nothing  like  a  moth- 
er for  a  nurse  \  Ah,  no  !  Maria,  you  deserve  to 
be  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  Houve  of  Sisters  of 


better  ihin  you  loved  your  son,  whose  life,  as  ,  Charity,  you  do.     The  laiidlonl  ha^  given  me  a 


long  as  you  meddled  with  it,  you  made  wretched 
You  came  here  for  my  boy.  Haven *t  you  done 
him  evil  t-nouffh  T  And  now  God  has  meretfuliy 
preserveii  him,  you  waul  to  lead  him  Imck  again 
into  luin  and  crime.  It  shall  not  be  so,  wicked 
wom^LU  }  bad  mother  !   cnveU  heart k'ss  parent ! — 


delightful  apartment,  thank  you.  He  m  au  ex- 
tortionate wretch  ;  but  f  hayB  no  doubt  1  shit  11  be 
very  comfortable.  The  Dod^bur^'s  stopped  here, 
I  see,  by  the  tra^eJera"  book — qui(c  right,  instead 
of  sleeping  at  that  odious  buggy  Stmebourg  We 
have  had  a  saii»  sad  iiomt  my  dears,  at  Baden. 


George  !"     (Here  her  younger  son  entered  the    Between  anxiety  about  poof  Sir  Brian,  and  abomt 
Toi^m,  and  she  ran  toward  lum  with  fluttering  ,  you,  you  rfaughty  boy,  I  am  sure  f  wonder  how  I 


robes  and  seized  his  hands}  ^^  Here  Is  your 
gtandmothcf ;  here  is  the  Countess  of  Kew,  come 
from  Biukn  at  last  -  and  she  wants — she  wants 
to  take  Frank  from  us,  my  dear,  and  to — gtve — 
him — ^hick  to  the— Frenchwoman  apin.  No, 
no  !     O,  my  Gad  ?     Never  !  never  I"     And  she 


have  got  through  it  all.  Doctor  Finck  would  not 
let  zne  come  awny  to-day  ;  but  I  would  eome." 

^^  I  am  sure  it  was  uncmnixionly  kind»  ma'ams" 
Bays  poor  Kew,  with  a  rueful  face 

**  That  horrible  woman  against  wboin  1  alwsys 
warned  you— but  young  men  will  not  iak<'  the  ad* 


iluug  herself  into  George  Barnes's  armSj  fainting  '  vie©  of  old  jp^md mammas— baa  gone  awH-iy  these 
with  an  hysteric  burst  of  tears,  ten  days.     Mon«ieur  ie  Due  fetched  her  ;  and  if 

**  You  hai.1  best  get  a  strait- waistcoat  for  your  |  he  locked  her  up  at  MoiUcontour,  and  kept  heron 
mother,  George  Barnes,?^  Lady  Kew  ttaid^  scorn  bread  and  water  for  the  rest  of  beriife, !  am  sure 
and  hatred  in  her  face.  (If  she  had  been  tago's  i  he  would  serve  her  right.  Wben  a  womati  ovicfi 
daughterj  with  a  strong  Hkenesa  to  her  siret  Lord  ^  forge ta  rehgious  prinolple%  KeW|  she  ii  stiifi  to 
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The  Dorkmgf  go  oa  Tvetcby.  OUn  is  nattj  a 
d«8r  JMe  aitleM  dMtufo;  one  that  yoa  will  ^kn, 
Maria— and  ai  for  Ethtl,  I  reallj  tkmk  she  k  an 
angel.  To  see  h(Br  nornig  her  poor  &ther  ia  the 
moat  beautiful  sight ;  night  after  night  ahe  has 
aate  up  with  him.  I  know  where  she  weuid  like 
tobe,thedeardiikl.  And  if  Fraiik&lla  til  again, 
Maria,  he  won*t  need  a  mother  or  useless  old 
grsndmother  to  norse  him.  I  have  goi  some 
pretty  messages  to  deiiTer  firom  her ;  bolthejare 
for  your  private  een,  mj  knd ;-  not  even  mammaa 
and  brothers  may  hear  tbem.'* 

'*  Do  not  go,  mother  1  Pray  sUy,  Oeotga!*' 
oried  the  sick  man  (and  again  Lord  Steyne's  sia- 
ler  looked  micommonly  like  that  lamented  mar- 
<|in8).  **  My  coQsin  is  a  noble  young  ereatme," 
he  went  on.  **  She  haa  admirable  good  qoalitiea, 
wineii  I  appreciate  with  all  my  heart ;  and  her 
beauty,  yoa  know  bow  I  admire  it  I  fasm  thought 
of  her  a  great  deal  as  I  was  ^g  on  the  bed  yon- 
der (the  family  kwk  waa  not  so  visible  in  Lady 
Kew's  foce),  and — and — I  wrote  to  her  this  very 
mommg ;  she  will  have  the  letter  by  this  time, 
probab^." 

*«Bien!  Frank!"  Lady  Kew  smiled  (in  bar 
supematoral  way)dnK»st  as  nmch  as  her  portrait, 
by  Hariowe,  as  you  may  see  it  at  Kewbory  to  this 
very  day.  She  is  represented  seated  before  an 
easel,  painting  a  miniatufs  of  her  son.  Lord 
Walham. 

**I  wrote  to  her  on  the  subject  of  the  last  con- 
versation we  had  together,**  Frank  teaumed,  in 
rather  a  timid  voice,  **the  day  before  my  aeei- 
deot.  Peihaps  she  did  not  teU  you,  ma*am,  of 
what  passed  between  us.  Wehad  hadaquanel; 
one  of  many.  Some  cowardly  hand,  which  we  both 
of  us  can  guess  ^  had  vrritten  to  her  an  account 
of  my  past  hfe,  and  she  showed  me  the  letter. 
Then  I  told  her,  that  if  she  loved  me  she  never 
would  have  diowed  it  me:  without  any  other 
words  of  reproof  I  bade  her  foreweU.  It  was  not 
raMoh,  the  showing  that  letter;  bat  it  vraa  enough. 
im  twenty  diffisicnces  we  have  had  together,  she 
had  been  unjust  and  captious,  cruel  toward  me, 
and  too  eager,  as  I  thought,  for  other  people*s  ad- 
miration. Had  she  loved  me,  it  seemed  to  me 
Ethel  wouU  have  shevm  less  vanity  and  better 
temper.  What  was  I  to  expect  in  1^  afterward 
fimn  a  girl  who  before  her  marriage  used  me  so ! 
Nmther  she  nor  I  oonM  be  happy.  Sheconkibe 
gentle  enough,  and  kind,  and  anxious  to  picaae 
any  man  whom  she  loves,  Qod  bless  her !  As  for 
msr  I  suppose,  Pm  not  worthy  <^so  much  talent 
and  beauty,  so  we  both  understood  that  that  was 
a  friendly  foiewell ;  and  as  I  have  been  lying  on 
my  bed  yonder,  thinking,  perhaps,  I  never  might 
leave  it,  or  if  I  did,  that  I  should  like  to  lead  a 
difierent  sort  of  life  to  that  which  ended  in  send- 
ing me  there,  ray  resohia  of  last  month  vras  only 
oonfirmed.  Ood  foihid  that  she  and  I  should  lead 
the  lives  of  some  folka  vre  know ;  that  Ethel 
should  marry  vrithout  kve,  perhape  to  foil  into  it 
afterward ;  and  that  I,  alter  this  awfol  warning  I 
have  had,  should  be  tempted  back  into  that  dreary 
lifo  I  was  leading.   It  was  wicked,  ma*am,  I  knew 


myarif,  and  longed  to  get  rid  of  it.    I  aan 

1, 1  knot ,  I  «n  only  too  easay  led 


devil, 
temptation,  and  I  should  only  make  matten  ^ 
if  I  married  a  woman  who  cares  for  the  world  Biove 
than  for  me,  and  would  not  make  me  happy  at 
heme." 

«*  Ethel  eve  for  the  worid  i**  ga^  out  La^r 
Kew;  ** amost  artless,  simple,  afleclienate  cgeat- 
ure ;  my  dear  Fnmk,  she—** 

He  interrupted  her,  aa  a  blush  came  ru^in^ 
«v«r  his  pale  foc&  «'Ah!"  said  be,  ««if  I  bad 
been  the  painter,  and  young  CUve  had  been  Lend 
Kew,  whkh  of  us  do  you  diink  she  wonid  have 
dmaen  1  And  she  waa  right.  Ha  is  a  brave, 
hamkome,  honest  young  follow,  and  is  a  tlioiH 
sand  times  oieveier  and  better  than  I  am." 

«« Not  better,  dear,  thank  Gad,"  cried  hie  math- 
er,  coming  round  to  the  other  side  of  his  so/a,  and 
seizing  hear  son's  hand. 

**  No,  I  don't  think  he  is  better,  Frank,"  asid 
the  diplomatist,  walking  acway  to  the  window. 
And  aa  for  grandmamma  at  the  end  of  tins  little 
speech  and  scene,  ber  ladyshtp's  likeness  to  bar 
biotber,  the  lata  revered  Lord  Stcyne,  waa  mate 
firigfatfolthan  ever. 

After  a  minate's  panae,  aha  nae  np  en  bet 
crooked  stick,  and  aaid,  *«  I  really  feel  I  am  vn- 
worthy  to  keep  company  with  aa  much  exqmaita 
virtue.  It  vrill  be  enhanced,  ray  lord,  by  tba 
thought  of  the  pecuniary  saorifiee  whi^  you  asa 
makbg,  for  I  suppose  yeu  know  that  I  have  been 
hoaiding~«iyes,  and  saving,  and  pinching— deiqF* 
ing  myself  the  necessities  of  lifo,  in  order  that  miy 
grandaoQ  might  one  day  have  enough  to  support 
his  rank.  Qo  and  live  and  ataire  in  yaai  dreaiy 
(dd  house,  and  marry  a  paraon's  daughter,  and 
sing  psalms  with  your  precious  malber;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  and  she— ehe  who  has  thwart- 
ed me  all  through  lifo,  and  whom  I  hated— yea, 
I  hated  from  the  moment  she  took  i^  aon  fren 
me  and  brought  misery  into  mf  fondly,  will  beafl 
the  happier  when  she  thinks  that  she  has  made  a 
poor,  limd,  lonely  old  woman  mere  lonely  and 
miserable.  If  you  please,  Gleorge  Barnes,  be  good 
enough  to  tell  my  people  that  I  shall  go  badi  tn 
Baden ;"  and  vraving  her  children  away  from  her, 
the  old  woman  tottered  out  of  ^  room  en  her 
crutdi. 

So  the  wicked  Fairy  drove  awi^  disappointed 
in  her  diariot  vrith  the  very  dxagons  whkh  had 
brought  her  away  in  the  morning,  and  just  had 
time  to  get  their  foed  of  black  b^ad.  I  wonder 
whether  they  virere  the  horses  Clfve  and  J.  J.  and 
Jack  Belsiae  had  used  when  they  passed  on  their 
road  to  Switxeriandl  Btacfc  Care  site  behmd  all 
sorta  of  horses,  and  gives  a  trinkgelt  to  postillions 
aH  over  the  map.  A  thrill  of  triumph  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Lady  Walham  after  her  victory  over  ber 
mother4n-Iaw.  What  Chnstian  woman  does  not 
like  to  conquer  another ;  and  if  tiiat  other  were 
a  raother^in-hiw,  would  the  victory  be  less  sweet  t 
Husbands  and  wives  both  will  be  pleased  that 
Lady  Walham  has  had  the  b^ter  of  this  bout  : 
and  you,  young  boys  and  virgins,  when  your  turn 


eomcii  to  b©  married,  ycwi  will  unJeratand  the  liid- 
den  HHMfcubg  of  Ibia  paaiagie.  Oiiorge  Bampa 
got  "  Ohvet  Twist''  out,  aoti  began  to  read  ibcrB- 
in.  MUd  Nanry  and  Fanny  ti^ti  wcto  snin- 
nHm<?d  before  this  litUo  compci^nj  to  frighton  imd 
deiigbt  Uiem.  I  d^ie  «&j  eTen  Fcigiii  and  Miss 
Nancy  faded  with  the  widow,  aa  absorbed  waa 
mhB  with  Ihs  tiiotigbt*  of  ihi?  victory  frhich  Mhe 
had  just  won.  For  the  evening  aervkei  in  which 
faet  sons  rejoiced  her  fond  heart  by  joiningt  ^hc 
lighted  i>n  a  pAalm  which  waa  an  a  T«  Dfiim  after 
the  battje — tlio  buttio  of  Kohl  by  lihine^  whci* 
Kew's  »&aU  ilb  hk  moiher  iliot&ght,  w&a  the  oli- 
jflct  «f  contention  between  the  enernies,  I  h&ve 
aaid,  Lhii  book  is  all  about  tho  world  aiid  a  re- 
apectable  fAuiity  dwelling  in  it.  It  i8  not  ii  eer^ 
mofu  exct-pt  where  it  can  not  lu'Ep  itK@if,  ajid  ihc 
speaker  pariauing  the  d^tiny  of  hia  imrrative  iinds 
Bueh  a  hoittily  before  him.  O  friend,  in  youf  life 
jind  inine,  don't  we  ii^ht  upon  such  aermoinA  dally ! 
don't  wo  SCO  at  liomo  a»  well  ii«  anion g  oar  neig!)- 
bqra  that  baitb  betwixt  Ertl  and  Good  I  HerSs 
on  one  eide,  U  Self  and  Ambition  aud  AdToncc- 
mant;  mud  Right  nnd  Lowe  on  the  other.  Which 
tAali  wo  lot  lo  triutafih  for  oitriiclvcft — which  for 
tHir  childron  T 

Tha  young  mea  weio  ffltting  smoking  the  Ves- 
per flogfir.  (Frank  would  do  iL  and  }m  aiother 
aetoallj  iighte^l  hia  aognr  for  bim  now,  enjoining 
Mm  flCraightw«,y  a.ft«r  to  go  to  bed.)  Kew  smoked 
and  looked  »t  a  star  shining  above  in  the  heftveii. 
Which  K  that  BtJirl  he  Rnkcid-  aiid  tho  aicc&m- 
p!iaht^d  young  diplomatist  answered  it  wis  Ju- 
piter. 

♦♦What  a  lot  of  thiugii  you  know,  Georgul'* 
cries  tlic  Rcnior,  delighl*Jil ;  *^  You  ought  ta  have 
been  the  elder— you  ought,  by  Jupiter.  But  you 
hflve  lost  your  chance  thifi  tiriiCr'^' 

"  Yen,  tbardt  Go<i !"  smjs  Ocorge. 

**  And  I  am  going  to  be  ail  right— ^nd  to  turn 
over  a  new  lei^fr  old  boy- — and  pa^to  down  the 
old  ones^  eh  1  I  wrol^  to  Martina  this  mornEng 
to  liave  all  my  horsett  sold;  and  111  nmet  bet 
If  aiu — 3o  help  Euo — no  help  me,  Jupiter.  I  made 
«  vow^^ — 3  pTomifle  to  myself,  you  ^ee,  that  I 
would nl  if  I  recovered.  Aud  I  wrote  to  cousin 
Eihei  thi^  morning.  As  1  thouf^ht  over  the  mat- 
ter yonder,  1  felt  quite  certain  1  was  ri^ht,  rind 
that  we  could  never,  never  psdl  i<>gHhor,  Now 
the  Oouri&4»s  h  gone»  I  wonder  whfrht^r  I  was 
right — to  give  up  fiixty  thousand  pouudst  artd  the 
proUieat  girl  in  London  V* 

'♦Shall  [  take  horBsa  and  go  al^er  hcrl  My 
mother  a  gone  to  bed,  she  won't  know,,'*  asketl 
Qcorge.  "  ^^^y  tbousand  m  a  lot  of  money  to 
kae." 

Kew  laiighcd.  '*  If  you  were  to  go  and  leil 
our  ^andmothcr  that  I  could  not  live  ihc  night 
tbn^ugh;  and  that  you  would  bi?  Loi^  Kew  tti 
the  [uoTtiing^  &nd  your  son»  Viscount  Wallmro,  I 
think  th'}  Couni^^B  would  make  up  a  mAteh  be- 
tween you  and  the  sixty  thousand  pound  n,  and 
the  prettiest  girl  in  England:  she  wouid  by— 
by  Jupiter.  I  intend  only  to  KWear  by  the  hea- 
then gods  now  I  Georgy.  No,  I  &m  not  sorry  I 
wrote   to   Ethel.     What  a  fine  ijirl  ^he  is! — I 


ilou't  mean  her  beauty  merel),  but  aueh  a  noble 
brod  one  !  And  to  think  thai  thi^re  ehe  is  in  the 
market  to  be  knocked  down  to —  1  eay^  J  was 
going  to  czdl  that  tbree-ycaf-old^  Ethelinda.  We 
must  chriM^D  her  ovtur  again  ibr  TattersalI'm 
Georgy/* 

A  knock  13  heard  through  an  adjoining  door« 
and  a  nmtemal  voiee  cries,  *♦  ll  is  time  to  go  to 
bed!''  So  the  hfoth^rt  part,  wnd,  Itit  ua  hope, 
sleep  soundly. 

The  Connte&s  of  Kew  ^meanwhile,  has  rctomfld 
to  Dadcn^  where^  though  il  is  midnigbt  when 
fihe  arrives,  and  tho  old  Udy  baa  hfid  two  long 
bootldis  journeys,  yon  will  be  grieved  to  hear  ibat 
^be  doea  not  aieep  a  aingUs  wink-  In  the  mom- 
ing  e<<he  hobbles  over  to  the  Nowcoroe  quaetrfa; 
and  P^tbel  cemes  down  to  her  pale  and  calm* 
Row  is  her  father?  He  has  had  a  good  mghl  i 
ho  is  a  little  belter,  speaka  mare  clearly,  hiM  a 
little  more  the  u^ie  of  his  liooha. 

**  I  rv'mh  J  had  had  a  good  nighl  V*  ^roani  oul 
the  CountesB, 

^*  1  thought  yon  were  going  to  Lord  Kew,  iu> 
Kehl,"  rem^rketl  her  granddaughter. 

**  I  did  go,  aud  rettm^ed  with  wtelch*?s  who 
would  not  bring  me  tnore  than  live  miles  an  hour! 
I  dismiased  that  brutaJ  grinning  courier;  and  1 
h;ive  given  warning  to  that  fiend  of  a  umid  '^ 

*♦  And  Frank  is  preity  welU  grandmamiua]** 

'*  Well  [  He  looka  aa  pink  aa  a  girl  in  her  first 
aeaaon!  I  found  him,  and  hia  brmber  George » 
and  their  mamma.  1  think  Maria  was  hcaiiag 
them  their  eatechi«rm,'^  cried  the  old  lady^ 

'^N.  aud  M  together!  Yery  prs-tty.'*  snys 
Etheh  gravely.  **  George  has  always  been  a 
good  boy,  and  it  is  quite  tiine  for  iziy  Lord  Kew 
to  begin." 

The  older  lady  looked  at  her  degcendant,  bat 
MiM  Ethel's  glance  was  impenetrable.  '*  I  im^ 
pose  you  enn  fancy,  my  dear,  why  I  came  hack!" 
aaid  Lady  Kew 

^♦Decause  you  qunirreled  with  Lady  W^alham, 
grandmamma.  I  think  1  have  heard  that  there 
used  to  be  dif(breneci»  between  yeuJ^  Miaa  New- 
come  was  armed  for  defense  and  attack ;  in  which 
cases  we  have  said  Lady  Kew  did  not  care  to  as- 
sault her.  ♦'  My  grandson  told  me  that  he  had 
written  lo  you,"  the  Countess  said. 

•*  Yes ;  and  had  you  waited  but  half  an  hour 
yesterrlay,  you  might  have  spared  mo  the  humi- 
liation of  that  journey.*' 

*'  Yirii — 'llie  humiliation^Ethel !" 

**  VeSt  ™<'  ^'^  Ethel  tloshed  out.  *^  Do  you  sup- 
pose it  is  none  to  have  me  bandied  about  from 
btilder  to  tiidder,  ami  offered  for  ftale  in  a  gentle- 
man who  will  not  buy  me  f  Why  linve  you  and 
Jill  my  fimiily  been  no  e«ger  to  get  rid  of  rne? 
V^liy  should  you  snjipose  or  desire  tliat  Lord 
Kew  should  like  me!  Ha^n^t  be  the  Opera;  and 
Huch  friends  &«  Madame  la  DuchesAc  d'lviy,  to 
whom  your  ladyship  introfluced  birn  in  early  life! 
He  told  me  ao :  and  alie  waa  good  enouffh  to  in- 
form me  of  the  rest.  ^Iliat  attractions;  have  I  in 
compariaon  with  such  women  ?  And  to  this  man 
from  whom  I  am  parted  by  good  foriune ;  to  this 


arated — ^yoar  ladyBhip  must  abtolutelj  go  and 
entreat  him  to  give  me  another  trial !  It  is  too 
much,  grandmamma.  Do  please  to  let  me  stay 
where  I  am;  and  wony  me  with  no  more  schemes 
for  my  establishment  in  lifo.  Be  contented  with 
the  happiness  which  yon  have  seemed  for  Clara 
Pdleyn  and  Bhmes ;  and  leave  me  to  take  care 
ci  my  poor  fadier.  Here  I  know  I  am  doing 
right.  Here,  at  least,  there  is  no  such  sorrow, 
and  doubt,  and  shame,  for  me,  as  my  friends  have 
tried  to  make  me  endure.  There  is  my  father's 
bell.  He  likes  me  to  be  with  him  at  break&st, 
and  to  read  his  paper  to  him.*' 

**  Stay  a  little,  Ethel,"  cried  the  Counters,  with 
a  tmnbHng  voice.  "  I  am  older  than  3^0Qr  &ther, 
and  you  owe  me  a  little  obedience,  that  is,  if  chil- 
dren do  owe  any  obedience  to  their  parents  now- 
adays. I  dont  know.  I  am  an  old  woman — the 
world  perhaps  has  changed  since  my  time ;  and 
it  is  you  who  ought  to  command,  I  d^  say,  and 
we  to  follow.  Perhaps  I  have  been  wrong  all 
through  life,  and  in  trying  to  teach  my  children 
to  do  as  I  was  made  to  do.  God  knows  I  have 
had  very  little  comfort  from  them :  whether  they 
did  or  whether  they  didn't.  Tou  and  Frank  I 
had  set  my  heart  on ;  I  loved  you  out  of  all  my 
grandchildren — was  it  very  unnatural  that  I 
should  wish  to  see  you  together  1  For  that  boy 
I  have  been  saving  money  these  years  past.  He 
flies  back  to  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  hate  me  as  only  such  virtuous  people 
can ;  who  took  away  my  own  son  from  me ;  and 
now  his  son — toward  whom  the  only  fault  I  ever 
committed  was  to  spoil  him  and  be  too  fond  of 
him.  Don*t  leave  me  too,  my  child.  Let  me 
have  something  that  I  can  like  at  my  years.  And 
I  like  your  pride,  Ethel,  and  your  beauty,  my 
dear ;  and  I  am  not  angry  with  your  hard  words ; 
and  if  I  wish  to  see  yon  in  the  place  in  lifo  which 
becomes  you — do  I  do  wrong  1  No.  Silly  girl ! 
There — give  me  the  little  hand.  How  hot  it  is ! 
Mine  is  as  cold  as  a  stone — and  shakes,  doesn't 
itt — ^Eh !  it  was  a  pretty  hand  once !  What  did 
Ann — what  did  your  mother  say  to  Frank's  let- 
ter*" 

"  I  did  not  show  it  to  her,"  Ethel  answered. 

"Let  me  see  it,  my  dear,"  whispered  Lady 
Kew,  in  a  coaxing  way. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Ethel,  pointing  to  the  fire- 
place, where  there  lay  some  torn  fragments  and 
ashes  of  paper.  It  was  the  same  fire-place  at 
which  dive's  sketches^ad  been  burned. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BIRDS. 

BIRDS,  says  M.  Toussenel,  a  distinguished 
French  Ornithologist,  live  more  in  a  given 
tune  than  any  other  creatures.  For,  to  live,  is 
not  only  to  love;  it  is  also  to  move,  act,  and 
travel.  The  hours  of  the  swift,  which  in  sixty 
minutes  can  reach  the  distance  of  eighty  leagues, 
are  longer  than  the  hours  of  the  tortoise,  because 
they  are  better  occupied,  and  comprise  a  greater 
number  of  events.  Men  of  the  present  day,  who 
can  go  from  America  to  Europe  in  little  more  than 
a  week,  live  four  toes  as  much  as  men  of  the  last 


People  who  are  now  fifty  ynrs  of  age  have  still 
a  Umger  time  before  than  than  Michael  Angdo 
and  Voltaire  had  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
laid  in  the  cradle.  Independently  of  birds  thas 
enjoying  more  of  life  than  all  other  beings  in  the 
same  given  number  of  years,  time  seems  to  glide 
over  them  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  ettScAm  ; 
or  radier,  time  only  improves  them,  reviving  their 
colors  and  strengthening  their  voices.  Age  in- 
creases the  beauty  of  biids,  while  in  men  it  hrii^s 
on  ugliness. 

A  bird  is  a  model  ship  constructed  by  the  hmd 
of  God,  in  which  the  conditions  of  swifinese, 
manageability,  and  lightness,  are  absohitely  and 
necessarily  the  same  as  in  vessels  built  by  the 
hand  of  man.     There  are  not  in  the  world  tiro 
things  which  resemble  each  other  more  strongly^ 
both  mechanically  and  physically  speaking,  thaji 
the  carcass  and  framework  of  a  bird  and  a  ship. 
The  breast-bone  so  exactly  resembles  a  keel,  that 
the  English  language  has  retained  the  name. 
The  wings  are  the  oars,  the  tail  the  rudder.    That 
original  observer,  Huber  the  Genevese,  who  has 
carefully  noticed  the  flight  of  birds  of  prey,  has 
even  made  use  of  the  metaphor  thus  suggeited  to 
establish  a  characteristic  distinction  between  row- 
ers and  sailers.    The  rowers  are  the  &lcons,  whp 
have  the  first  or  second  wing-feather  the  longest, 
and  who  are  able,  by  means  of  this  powerful  oar 
to  dart  right  into  the  wind*s  eye.    The  mere  sail* 
ers  are  the  eagles,  the  vultures,  and  the  buzzards, 
whose  more  rounded  wings  resemble  sails.     The 
rowing  bird  is  to  the  sailing  bird  what  the  steamer 
that  laughs  at  adverse  winids  is  to  the  schooner, 
which  can  not  advance  against  them. 

The  bones  of  highflyers,  as  well  as  their  feath- 
ers, are  tubes  filled  with  air,  communicating  with 
a  pulmonary  reservoir  of  prodigious  capacity. 
This  reservoir  is  also  closely  connected  with  the 
air-cells  which  lie  between  the  interior  muscles, 
and  which  are  so  many  swimming-bladders  by  aid 
of  which  the  bird  is  able  to  inflate  its  volume,  and 
diminish  its  specific  gravity  in  proportion.  In 
birds  that  are  laden  with  a  heavy  burden  of  head, 
Nature  has  interposed  so  decided  a  gap  between 
skin  and  flesh,  that  there  results  an  almost  com- 
plete detachment  of  the  skin.  Consequently,  they 
can  be  stripped  of  their  coating  just  as  easily  mm 
a  rabbit  can.  In  man,  and  other  mammifers,  the 
blood,  in  the  act  of  breathing,  advances  ready  to 
meet  the  air ;  in  birds,  air  enters  to  find  the  blood, 
and  comes  in  contact  with  it,  every  where.  Hence 
an  ubiquity  of  respiration  and  a  rapidity  of  fasma- 
tosis,  which  explains  the  untirability  of  the  wings 
of  birds.  The  muscles  do  not  get  fatigued,  be* 
cause  they  receive  new  vigor  every  second  from 
the  influence  of  the  ever-revivified  blood.  A  stag 
or  a  hare  drops  at  last,  when  hunted,  because  its 
lungs,  rather  than  its  legs,  are  tired. 

Between  the  dififerent  members  of  a  bird's  body 
there  exists  a  sort  of  equilibrium  and  balance, 
which  prevents  any  one  organ  from  obtaining  un- 
due development  without  another  losing  m  the 
same  proportion  Thus,  exaggerated  length  of 
wing  generally  coincides  with  very  small  feet  and 


ki^.  J!.jafDplct :  tho  fngatC'bird,  the  ffwifl,  and 
the  humnurif-bird.  P^athemi  feet  and  J^ga  ajc 
moitjjr  «hort,  ad  in  pigetsiw,  banUunH,  ptamiigan, 
and  grouse.  Nitui©  alw^j'*  eoniiiTiv  Uf  fcona- 
mhe  out  of  ona  pgrt  of  a.  bird'a  boij  tb«  ma!cri?il 
which  aho  bis  tcK*  laifiahlj  tipvndcd  upon  an* 
other.  Good  walkew  afe  baJ  I]jpj«,  and  good 
fljcra  .ire  bad  walkers.  Fira^rata  rumicn  and 
divera  arc  di^prived  of  tlio  powet  of  riaing  in  the 
air.  H^f-blind  indiriduiii*,  Uk«  owIb,  ara  aston- 
ialiingly  qnick  of  hearing.  Cr^turei  dad  iii 
plain  costnrao  are  rpcompenaird  by  the  powers  of 
song.  Tho  lark  and  ihe  redbroaat,  Tjciita  ipecteg 
(both  being  gtwdiiy  eaicn  in  France),  have  the 
gi A  of  poea/  h^itiKWcd  upon  them  to  comaol©  them 
^t  theLr  fiiLure  «ofrowi. 

Tho  jDOtil  exquisite  aonne  a  hml  poiaessea,  a* 
flight.  The  acutaneM  and  aenaibilitj-  of  the  rotina 
are  in  rlireet  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  Tring 
The  uwtft,  according  to  BcIou*«  cafcnlation,  can 
sea  ijp:it  diatinctlj^  at  the  diutanco  of  mow  Ihan 
fire  h«mdroci  yard*,  Tho  kite,  holering  in  tho 
ait  at  a  height  bejond  our  fupbb  vision,  pcft:etve» 
with  oa'jo  tho  umaii  dead  minnow  floating  on  the 
aurface  of  tho  lake,  auit  b  cognijtani  of  the  im- 
pruiLsnco  of  Iba  pi>or  littlo  field- mo n»e  aa  it  tim- 
idlj  injtitnr«a  out  of  it*  hola.  All  God  haa  done 
and  miile,  Ho  hoa  thoroughly  well  done  and 
111  id e.  If  Ha  Imd  not  exactly  porportioned  thfs 
vianal  powi^M  of  the  bird  of  prey,  or  Iho  awallow, 
to  its  dashing  flight,  the  mere  extreme  Telocity 
of  the  bird  would  have  only  aerved  to  break  ita 
neck.  Partndgea  conBtantly  kill  themidvcs 
against  th©  iron  wiroa  of  electric  telegraphs  ■  and 
nothing  ia  more  common  than  to  find  ihmsh*'B 
and  larka  with  dislocated  vertobra^,  when  tbej? 
fall  into  the  largo  vertical  nH  which  is  uacd  in 
France  by  twilight  sportsmen^ 

Perhaps,  after  all  we  have  aaid  and  teen,  the 
■3tue  of  touch  t^  the  meet  perfect  in  birdst  and 
the  organs  of  feelmg  ana  endowed  with  a  snbtilty 
of  pflreeption  more  oiqnisite  eiren  than  these  o( 
sight.  In  fact,  air  being  tho  most  variable  and 
unstable  of  ctcmenU,  birib  would  be  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  gift  of  universal  aenmbihty,  en- 
abling them  to  npprociatc  and  foreloU  the  slight- 
eat  pcrtttTbatiotia  of  the  medium  they  inhabit.  In 
oonaequence,  iho  feathered  race  ore  anued  with 
a  nervnus  inipre«irioaab(lity  which  compria^^a  the 
dtftiyrent  propertiea  of  tho  hygrometer,  the  ther- 
mometef,  the  barometor,  and  the  electroscope. 
A  tempoiit  which  tikoa  tho  man  of  seicnoo  by 
aurpnae,  has,  long  befuro,  given  wcmiing  to  the 
birds  of  the  Bosi.  The  noddies,  cormor-inta,  gulk, 
md  petrck,  know  twanty.four«  beforehand^  by 
mama  of  tho  magnetic  tele^ph  wtiich  eii«t« 
^nthja  them,  the  etact  day  and  moraent  when 
oc^Tim  i«  going  into  one  of  hia  gre^  mgea,  open^ 
t^g  wide  his  grc-en  abj8«o«,  and  Hinging  the  angry 
loam  of  hia  waives  ja  iniult  agaimrt  the  forehtiad  of 
the  cklTa.  Some  btrdi  are  the  harhingers  of  win- 
ery storms ;  oihera  usher  in  tho  advent  of  spring 
The  mven  and  t]m  nightingale  announee  th*  com^ 
lag  of  the  lempoat  by  a  peculiar  form  of  bird's 
expression,  which  they  both  seem  to  have  ber* 
rowed  firam  the  vocahujary  of  the  froir-— e  nre- 
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emineniiy  nervous  animal,  to  whom  the  acienoe 
of  galvanism  is  greatly  indebted.  The  chaffiocb, 
in  unsettled  woalher,  rocomi^Ddfl  tho  traveler  lo 
lake  hia  umbrella,  and  ad^iae^  the  houaekpeper 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  bang  out  her  linen.  Cer 
lain  myelic  geniuses  bavo  littribated  ihia  faciiltt 
of  diiriuation  fioascBiicd  hj  birds,  i^  some  ipedftl 
aensibility.  actjuamting  them  with  the  aetion  of 
tlm  oieclric  currents  that  traverae  the  almonpherf', 
and  aocuiately  infairniijg  thetn  of  their  d  if  edlon' 
Nor  is  there  any  *cleQtiiic  argumeul  whioh  can 
be  confidently  oppo^od  to  such  a  theory. 

After  tho  ofgana  of  sight  and  touch,  the  s^im 
of  hearing  comes  ne^t  in  importance*  Tfic  defi- 
cacy  of  tlie  auditory  powora  of  birda  h  nufTtcicnt- 
ly  apparent  from  tho  pnsaion  for  vocal  muaic 
which  many  of  them  JnanifesL  It  ia  a  uui- 
veiaaUy  admitted  pbywicat  law  thai,  In  all  ani- 
maUf  a  doae  nnd  invariable  correspondence  ei- 
lata  between  the  organ*  of  voice  and  theiO  of 
bearing,  N«w,  birila,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the 
Stenton  of  nature.  The  bull,  who  Es  an  enor- 
mous quadruped,  endowed  with  an  umnensely 
capacioua  chest,  does  not  roar  louder  thou  the 
bittern.  In  Lorraine,  they  atyle  him  the  bmif 
d'cau,  or  '^  water- bull,"  A  crane,  trumpeting 
two  or  three  thonsanda  yardi  above  tho  mirfbce 
of  the  earth,  pulb  yoar  head  back  junt  us  vioknl- 
ly  a.^  a  fifiend  who  asks  you,  "  How  Jo  you  dot" 
from  tho  bnlcouy  of  a  liftb-iioor  window ;  while 
tho  thundering  Mirabeau,  who  abould  venture  te 
harangue  the  Parisian  populace  from  Ibo  top  of 
tho  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  would  run  a  great  riak 
of  not  being  able  to  convey  a  single  won!  to  a 
single  member  of  hia  congregation* 

Ascend  in  the  air,  by  means  of  a  balloon,  in 
company  with  an  old  Atlae  lloji,  whose  formida- 
ble roaring  once  atmck  terror  througbeut  Alge- 
rian wildemcaaci;  and,  wht»n  yoq  hate  risen 
omlj  half  ii  mile,  make  your  traveling  cora|fcanioii 
^ve  nttcranco  to  the  tnoatt  sonoroua  of  hii  fine 
cheiit-notos.  Those  notes  will  Ppcnd  Lhetnaelve» 
in  empty  jspace,  without  descending  so  low  a« 
the  earth.  But  the  royal  kite,  floating  another 
half  mile  al*ove  you,  will  not  kt  yon  lose  a  sin. 
gle  inflexion  of  hia  cat-like  mewiogs,  minjatnrw 
though  they  Ih?  of  the  lioa  V  roar.  It  ia  probable, 
aaya  M.  Tous^enel— M.  Toussend  ia  always 
speaking,  through  oiir  humble  intcTpretation— 
that  nature  hoa  expended  mom  genius  bi  the 
censtniction  of  the  laryns  of  a  ^Ton  or  a  nigM- 
ingde.  than  in  fabricating  the  ruder  throata  of  all 
the  quadrupeds  put  together. 

Smdi  and  taste  are  but  feeble  in  bink;  and 
they  have  no  grrat  occa«ion  for  cither  ficnse,  A 
bird's  appetite  fnsist  be  enormous,  in  order  to  s^p 
ply  the  animal  heat  nccet^ary  for  the  malntenaneo 
of  its  superior  nature.  A  bird  Is  a  locomotive  of 
the  very  first  rank— a  high -pressure  engine,  wMd^ 
bums  more  fuej  than  three  or  four  ordinary  ma- 
cliin  e^*  * '  Animals  feed  j  man  eats,  *  *  says  worthy 
Brillot  Savarin.  •*  Clever  men  alone  know  how 
to  eat  properly/*  This  strictly  true  gastfoaophic 
aphorism  is  more  exactly  apph'cable  to  birds  th«i 
to  qunJmpcda.  Birds  feed,  to  assnage  their  hun- 
ger and  to  amuse  themsdvet ;  not  to  indulge  in 


and  for  paitixne**  take,  rather  than  throagh  any 
ambition  of  "  catting  up  &t."  The  taik»  motm- 
over,  aaaigned  to  tbem»  Sa  to  dertroj  the  innu- 
merable geeda  of  weeda — which  thej  do  fai  a 
larger  proportion  than  the  protected  aeeda  of  hu- 
man food---and  animal  and  inaect  Yoimin,  wUdi 
would  aoon  tpHK"**^  the  labon  of  man,  did  sot 
certain  apeciea  of  bird*  feel  tn  incessant  eraTing 
to  devour  them.  Birda  have  no  noae,  for  the 
same  good  reason  that  they  have  no  palate.  It  is 
not  neccssarj  that  creatures,  destined  to  eat  every 
thing  without  making  wry  faces,  should  have,  post- 
ed in  front  of  their  stoinach,  as  we  have,  a  vigi- 
lant aentinel  who  is  troublesomaly  eautioos  who 
and  what  he  aUows  to  enter  the  fortress. 

M.  Tonssenel  dasstfies  birds  according  to  tha 
form  of  the  foot.  Erery  bird,  fhim  the  penguin 
of  the  Antartic  pole  to  Uie  gerfalcon  of  the  North 
Cape,  has  the  foot  either  flat  or  eurred.  The 
whole  kingdom  of  birds  is  thus  diTinble  into  Flat- 
fbots  and  Curre-foota.  The  first  three  orders  of 
the  former  class,  are,  the  Oar-foots,  the  StiHers, 
and  the  Velocipedes,  or  Runnera.  Further  gen- 
eral details  aro  now  impossible;  we  can  only 
give  a  sample  of  the  Ruimers. 

Praise  be  to  Heaven  for  creating  the  Veloci- 
pede, the  delight  alike  of  the  eye  and  the  palate 
— the  glory  and  ornament  of  fields,  forests,  and 
feasts---thenourisher  of  rich  and  poor!  No  other 
race  contributea  in  the  same  proportion  to  man's 
two  composite  pleasures  of  sporting  and  eating. 
The  world  with  no  other  living  creatures  to  in- 
habit it  than  Men,  Women,  and  Veiocq>edes, 
might  still  manage  to  get  on  tolerably. 

The  Velocipedes  come  inmiediately  after  the 
Stilters,  in  the  order  of  creation.  They  were  tlie 
first  inhabitants  of  the  earliest  emerging  conti- 
nents ;  for,  they  are  hexbivorous  and  graminivor- 
eus  creatures,  and  grass  is  the  initial  manifesta- 
tion of  the  vital  forces  of  the  earth.  Their  char^ 
actor  of  primogeniture  is,  moreover,  indelibly 
stamped  upon  all  their  features,  in  their  rudt- 
mentol  structure,  and  their  small  number  of  toes, 
The  order  opens  with  the  ostrich  (the  ostrich  is 
a  bird-quadruped,  as  the  penguin  is  a  bird-fish)  ; 
it  can  not  fly,  for  want  of  wings,  and  lias  only 
two  toes  on  oach  foot.  As  every  individual  in 
the  onier  has  its  framo  modeled,  more  or  less, 
aAer  that  of  the  ostrich,  it  is  important  to  n&r 
to  this  original  and  primitive  pattern,  and  to  com- 
pare its  organization  vrith  that  of  the  humming- 
b'mlt,  in  order  clearly  to  comprehend  the  char- 
acter and  the  providential  destiny  of  the  creatures 
we  arc  considering. 

The  humming-bird,  and  all  the  swifi-eailerB, 
ha\'e  the  thoracic  cavity,  or  chest,  outrageously 
dcTclopcd,  with  the  ridge  of  the  breast-bone  pro- 
jecting, like  the  keel  of  a  cutter.  But,  in  virtse 
of  the  natural  law  of  equilibrium,  this  exec 
development  can  only  take  place  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  part  of  the  body.  In  the  humming- 
bird, the  atrophied  and  deficient  poitioii  is  the 
rcixion  of  the  insertion  of  the  lower  members. 
All  is  Mcrificed  to  lightness  and  utility.  The 
chest  is  ^hioned  like  Uie  blade  of  a  knife.     In 


phtdted,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  its 
skeleton :  an  idea,  which  invincibly  repolaes  all 
thoughts  of  savory  roast-meat. 

But  let  US  demolish,  piece  by  j^ece,  the  frame 
ofthebbdof  prey,  or  the  humming-bird.  Let  us 
put  the  complete  in  the  place  of  tfie  incomplete, 
and  substitute  the  empty  for  the  full.  Let  nm 
take,  in  one  word,  the  ^exy  reverse  of  all  these 
anatomical  arrangemcals,  and  we  shall  hare  the 
exact  pattern  of  the  runner.  There  do  not,  per- 
haps, exist  in  all  nature  two  creatures  belonging 
to  the  same  family,  which  bear  such  alight  maiks 
of  relationship  as  the  humming-bird  and  the 
ostrich.  In  vain  would  the  latter  deny  the  £sct 
that  it  partakes  more  of  the  camel  tlian  of  the 
biped ;  for,  in  proof  of  the  feet,  it  carries  op  its 
baick  the  children  and  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Aa 
ostrich  is  a  vice  versa  hununing-bird.  ficm 
flight,  there  running,  is  the  only  means  of  loco- 
modon.  In  the  ostrich  the  breast-bone,  Wi^fad 
of  projecting.  Is  flattened  down  to  rifiealeoa 
dimensions.  It  is  a  bony  plate  in  the  form  of  a 
shield,  wluch  acts  as  a  prow  instead  of  a  keet 
The  thighs  and  legs  assume  the  bulky  dimennons 
of  the  same  parts  in  herbivorous  quadruped. 
All  of  which  means,  that  Nature,  who,  in  the 
svrift-sailers,  has  fevered  tlie  development  cf  un- 
eatable parts  at  the  expense  of  thoee  which  axe 
articles  of  food,  has  completely  changed  her  si^le 
of  architecture  in  the  Velocipedea :  negiecCing 
the  parts  which  are  never  eaten,  in  order  to  de- 
velop, in  hixurious  feshion,  those  parte  wMch 
supply  us  with  dainty  di^esi 

Now,  wherefore  this  contrast  of  oonparaCSve 
anatomy  1  'Wherefore  has  Nature,  who  does 
nothing  without  a  motive,  so  lH)erally  ganttsbed 
the  Velocipede  with  meati  Why  has  she  en- 
dowed  that  tender  viand  vrith  so  remarkable  an 
easiness  of  digestion,  and  so  exqntstte  and  invit- 
ing a  flavor!  Does  Nature,  by  these  signs,  in- 
tend to  insinuate  that  the  providential  destiny  of 
the  nmner  is  to  be  snaved  or  shot,  and  then 
roasted  and  eaten! 

The  feet,  alas !  is  only  too  probable,  the  Inn. 
gnage  too  clear,  the  oracle  too  certain.  Tea! 
Every  tiling  leads  to  the  belief  thtX  Nature  haa 
destined  the  order  of  Velodpedes  to  serve  aa  Ibod 
for  flesh-eating  creatures,  in  every  kingdom  of 
the  anhnated  world.  Yes!  These  unhappy 
races  merit,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  Rnmi- 
nanta,  the  appellation  of  the  Tictim  Ofder.^-(Vic^ 
tim,  from  the  Latin  vteftu,  conquered,  from 
whidi  tlM  word  victuals  b  also  derived,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ancient  practice  of  conqoerers 
making  a  meal  off  their  eonqoeree's  sirloai.)-.. 
Tes !  Of  what  use  is  it  to  mince  the  matter! 
Among  bods,  the  Velocipedes  are,  to  man,  whnt 
the  Ruminants  are  among  the  mamiuifers— >aa 
Older,  every  species  of  whkh  is  diarged  with  the 
mission  of  furnishing  us  vrith  eomposite  picasiiie. 
The  anak>gy  must  be  veiy  evident ;  since,  h^ot^ 
we  came  to  enlighten  the  world,  it  had  ahea^^ 
struck  a  number  of  savants.  There  are,  in  feet. 
Velocipedes  of  the  sands,  and  Velocipedes  of  the 
iteppee— of  the  meadows,  the  rocfas,  and  the 
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jjfecipicus-^aact!^  m  t tit-re  sifp  HummaniB  lor 
every  one  of  thoM  speciaJ  lDcaIitu!H.  There  i« 
the  *>*trichj  m  thew  is  tbe  c^imel;  Ibo  bustajdj 
afl  the  antelopo  ;  tbc  hi^n,  aa  the  cow;  the  par- 
tiid^c  and  tho  pbeasAQt}  m  ibo.  griteUo  and  the 
toe  ;  lb©  baitavcLIc*  th©  fTou*c,  mid  the  ptarmi- 
gan, as  Ibe  tuouMan,  tllP  boaqaetin,  and  the 
cb&utois. 

Farther,  Iho  VcloeipeJca  ftjis  all  truo  Euroi- 
n&ntfl,  llvingi  like  Ihom,  on  gma  and  ^x^m^ 
Th?y  hav<*  Bcveml  etomiicba,  with  a  prcparal&ry 
crop  M^lliDj^  exactly  the  aame  office  ^  tho 
patini^h  of  tbo  quodrupeJt  KoiVp  aU  tn^atg  pr^ 
duced  fmin  gtasfl  ard  of  dtslicato  ta«t0  and  easy 
digea tioa .  AnaJogicd  1/  &£id  algebraically  sp«£kk« 
ing,  the  ben  is  to  the  cow  as  iho  partridge  h  to 
the  foo.  Thd  hen  gives  Ui  her  «gg*  and  her 
chiek«ni,  just  ^a  the  eovr  doca  licr  milk  and  Kcr 
calf.  We  oyglit*  hcaideJi,  to  temarit  that,  in 
cither  ordcft  the  flesh  of  the  feiuAle  i*  jgnpetiorto 
thiit  of  the  rasile.  The  fiml,  in orcovcr^  h  unhcr-* 
sal,  thrit  nnture  Eai  ondowed  the  Ibmak  world 
with  mom  dflicftto  aroinaa  than  t}w  mate;  with 
more  fleshy  tt^^ues  and  shorter  muscle a= 

To  this  proponltion  wili  be  raade  llio  objeclion 
that  the  flesh  of  the  ol,  n*^T<?ftbelea»,  i^  jmsfer- 
able  to  that  of  Ibo  cow.  Tbore  i«  no  denying  it. 
Only;  it  may  t>e  obaetr ed,  the  oi  i&  not  Iho  con- 
irajy  of  the  cow,  but  it  mimply  the  uncle  of  the 
eal£  Put  the  cow  in  ihe  eonie  condition  &»  Ibo 
OT»  and  ahe  will  bear  the  palm;  exactly  &a  the 
poabrdc  It  fi^r  pr«;fenible  to  the  capon.  The 
poulardc  ifl  merely  the  eliic]E<?n*B  aunt,  Tbo  pro- 
found fftudy  of  the  above  antilogies  h»s  led  ^f- 
Tous^enel  lo  ibe  tincipected  discovery  of  the 
following  magnificent  taw  of  pasaionat  move- 
ment: GrttJ  haa  delivered  up  animal*  to  man,  by 
meariA  of  the  virtues  of  the  femaLlea  and  the  vicca 
of  the  malea. 

Take  si]  our  domestic  animals  one  alter  tho 
othef^tbe  list  is  not  n  Tety  tong  onei— eonscien- 
t  ton  sly  anajyxo  the  dispofi^itions  of  both  sexe^^ 
and  jou.  will  inevitably  iind  the  foregoing  con- 
ctuBion  lufking  at  the  bottom  of  your  compari- 
sons. You  will  be  convinced  of  the  innocence, 
gentlenc8«,  and  docility  of  the  femtde«»  and  of 
the  pfvde,  iniachievousncBe,  and  insubordination 
of  the  melcre. 


THE  WAYS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

THKRE  wa«  once  a  hermit  who  lived  in  the 
deep  recois  of  a  fo refit.  Some  bitter  grief 
had  induced  him*  while  he  was  Rtilt  young,  to 
seek  sectuaion  fiwn  ihe  world  in  thia  dreary  Koli* 
tude.  He  liad  built  htraeclf  u  amaJl  hut  of  wood, 
and  whh  his  goats  and  the  wild  fmits  of  the 
forest  ho  barely  matt  aged  to  maintain  existence. 

He  had  thus  pri«9cd  many  ycam^  wlicn  one 
day^  as  be  was  thinking  over  the  scenes  of  bis 
past  life,  gome  donbts  aroae  in  his  mind  concern- 
ing the  jiMtice  of  God.  Ho  therefore  resolved  to 
go  forth  once  mora  into  the  world,  in  order  to 
^  gain  further  knowledge  which  might  enlighten 
him. 

The  hermit  arose  and  set  out  «[ton  his  tmvels. 
Be  had  not  proeeedad  £af  when  he  was  sccostod 


oy  a  youiti  ot  a  Jair  anti  gvntic  countenance,  wrio, 
on  being  told  of  the  hennife  object,  ofierod  to 
accompany  him  on  bis  journey,  idnce  hi^  ro«d 
lay  in  the  same  direction.  That  night  they  ccmae 
to  a  stately  and  ra-^tgnificent  CEistle^  where  th«*t- 
were  graeiously  received  and  hospitably  enlrr- 
tained.  The  following  morning  they  took  Ittnfr 
of  ibeir  kind  host  and  proceeded  on  their  journey . 

*' Ah!"  eald  tho  hermit,  '*in  this  instance  1 
must  confess  that  joatiee  seems  to  have  hc*^ 
wisely  diBpenKcd,  since  tlie  good  things  of  this 
world  c^uld  not  have  been  better  bestowed  than 
on  one  m  land  and  benev  olent  as  our  good  !io€i 
Hay  God  htess  and  proffpcr  him  to  tho  end  ^f  lib 
days." 

But  the  youtb  wai  silent 

They  traveled  on  till  nightfall,  when  thty  camc 
to  a  miserahle  c^ttjige,  where  they  knocked  and 
begged  foi  ehelter.  It  was  &  wretched  horel 
tho  roof  was  partly  falling  int  and  cobwebs  hang 
like  draperies  around  the  walls.  This  com  fort* 
less  abode  was  occupied  by  a  feeble,  emaciated 
old  roan^  who  was  seated  on  a  large  ookcn  eheat 
bound  with  bands  of  iron,  the  key  of  whkh  he 
wore  aroand  his  neck. 

"  Why  do  JOU  ask  for  shelter  at  a  poor  pbr< 
like  tliisr*  said  the  miser,  for  such  he  was  **  I 
have  hot  a  little  siniw  on  which  to  rest  my  aching 
limbs,  ajid  a  morsel  of  black  bread  and  wiitef  io 
ail  that  bfLS  ever  passed  my  lips  for  many  a  da^y 
Come  not  to  me,  then,  for  shelter  and  enletttin- 
m^ont— this  poor  hut  is  unable  lo  afford  it,^^ 

'*  But  no  other  human  dwelling  Is  near,^^  urged 
the  jouih  ;  **  the  wind  howls  wild  snd  fierce,  and 
heavy  clouds  ore  gathering  over  our  heads  threat- 
ening to  diflcbargD  thetr  Ikij  upon  ua.  For  pity'?^ 
sake  permit  us  to  take  shelter  under  your  TO*i( 
This  is  all  we  a«k." 

The  miBiCT  then  reluctantly  un&6toned  tho  door 
and  admitted  them.  The  old  rnB^n  spread  j^ome 
straw  for  his  giietts  tn  the  only  corner  where  the 
rain  did  not  pour  through  the  roof,  and  again 
treating  him«felf  on  bis  chest,  he  remained  awake 
alt  niglU  tht^  he  might  keep  a  watch  over  his  un^ 
welcome  visitors. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  hermit  and  hi$  compdnioti 
arose  to  depart,  but  to  the  aurpriae  and  dismsy  of 
tho  hermit)  on  t-ddng  leave  of  their  host  the 
youth  produced  from  untler  Ma  cloak  &  golden 
gobleti  which  he  had  taken  from  the  eastte,  nnd 
presented  it  to  the  miser,  who  received  it  with 
brightening  ej'cs  and  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction 

"  Well,"  thought  the  hermit,  *'  this  is  a  str^iti:' 
youth;  but  I  will  not  part  from  him  just  yet" — 
for  his  wonder  and  curioBity  wore  ajioused  by  such 
(%n  unaeeountyable  proceeding. 

The  nc:it  daj  was  very  hot,  the  tmvelers  grew 
faint  and  weary  j  so  they  entered  a  poor,  tboogli 
neat  and  pretty  cottage,  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water.  Tho  inmates  of  the  cottage  consisted  of 
a  feeble  old  coaple,  their  widowed  daughter,  .ind 
a  little  grandsotL  The  daugliler  seemed  won> 
by  anijety  and  fiitigne ;  sInceT  with  sit  her  in- 
duslTT  axid  care,  «he  eould  scarcely  earn  enough 
to  support  them  :ill,  as  her  old  parents  werr  m. 
tzrely  depetulent  upon  het.    Hofrevei^  whit  wtiJi 


place  looked  moqt  comfortable  and  cheerful. 

At  the  approach  of  the  bemut  and  his  com- 
panion  the  young  woman  amiUoglj  bade  them 
welcome,  and  invited  them  to  shaire  their  frugal 
erening  repast.  It  merely  consiited  of  bread, 
milk,  and  a  few  radiahea.  Ailer  this  ainiple  meal 
they  all  knelt  down,  while  the  old  man  pro- 
nounced a  shorty  simple,  but  fenrent  prayer  for 
the  blessing  and  assistance  of  the  Almighty.  The 
old  couple  and  the  child  then  retired  to  rest,  but 
the  daughter  took  down  her  spinning-wheel  and 
began  working  with  great  industry.  The  hermit 
and  the  youth  then  arose  and  took  leaTC  of  their 
poor  but  hospitable  hostess. 

The  youth  carried  a  torch  which  he  had  just 
lighted  at  the  cottage  fire.  They  bad  hardly  pro- 
ceeded a  few  steps,  when  the  youth  turned  back 
and  set  fire  to  the  straw  thatch  of  the  cottage. 
The  wind  being  strong  and  the  thatch  dry,  the 
cottage  was  soon  in  flames,  nothing  being  saved 
but  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  The  hennit  was  so 
horror-struck  and  alraid  that  he  durst  not  venture 
any  remark  on  the  conduct  of  his  strange  oatxh 
panion,  but  continued  his  journey  in  silence,  ever 
and  anon  gazing  at  the  youth  wiUi  a  mingled  fee^ 
ing  of  awe  and  wonder.  That  same  night  they 
passed  a  hut  among  the  mountains,  firam  whence 
sounds  of  lamentation  and  a  bitter  cry  wereheaaL 
They  entered  and  found  a  mother  weeping  over 
her  only  child,  while  the  father  was  bending  ov^ 
him  with  a  countenance  in  which  was  expressed 
the  moet  intense  grief.  As  the  travelers  entered, 
the  parents  of  the  child  looked  up  and  cried : 
'^  Oh,  pray  for  us.  Holy  Father,  that  our  child 
may  be  spared  !'*  Thereupon  the  hermit  knelt 
down  to  pray ;  but  the  youth  took  a  cup  and  pre- 
pared a  draught,  which  he  administered  to  the 
sick  chUd;  and  the  child  iounediately  expired. 
The  remainder  of  that  night  they  ataid  at  the 
hut,  and  next  morning  the  youth  engaged  the 
&ther  as  their  guide  over  the  mountains. 

This  time  the  hermit  hesitated  to  go  with  his 
companion  any  further,  but  somehow  an  irreost- 
ible  impulse  urged  him  to  follow  the  mysterious 
youth.  They  had  traveled  some  way  over  the 
steep  rocky  paths  of  the  mountains,  when  they 
came  to  a  slight  bridge  of  planks  thrown  over  an 
abyss.  On  passing  over  this,  the  youth  pushed 
his  guide  and  hurled  him  headlong  into  the  yawn- 
ing gulf. 

"  Wretch  !**  cried  the  hermit,  who  could  no 
longer  control  his  flings,  and  was  springing  to- 
ward him  with  uplifted  arm ;  but  just  as  he  was 
OB  the  point  of  seizing  him,  a  bright  cloud  envel- 
oped the  youth,  and  a  dazzling  radiance  shone 
around  him ;  for,  lo !  the  archangel  Michael  aroee 
on  the  cloud  before  him.  Then  the  angel  spake, 
saying: 

"  Thou  didst  doubt  the  justice  of  God,  and  now 
thou  hast  seen  it.  The  goblet  which  I  took  from 
the  castle  was  poisoned,  and  therein  will  the  mi- 
ser find  his  due  reward.  The  good  people  whose 
cottage  I  burned  down  will  find  a  treasure  which 
hath  long  been  buried  under  its  foundation ;  and 


threw  into  the  abyss  as  a  just  reward  for  his  in* 
iquities.'^ 

The  hermit — ^who  had  fallen  on  his  &o»—tiam 
looked  up,  but  the  archangel  had  disappeaivd. 

Healed  of  all  his  doubts,  the  hermit  returned 
to  his  silent  retreat  in  the  forest  glades,  where  be 
passed  the  xemaiader  of  his  days  in  humble  med- 
itation on  the  wonderfiil  and  n^sterious  waya  of 
God. 


THE  SCHOLARS  OF  BRIENNE. 

THE  winter  of  1783  was  a  severe  one  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  France.  Snow  stoona 
of  unusual  violence  and  duration  visited  every  dis- 
trict. The  vineyards  were  half  buxied,  the  great 
road  to  Paris  was  impassable  for  weeks,  ai^  ia 
the  lower  streets  of  Brienne  the  inhabitants  wete 
obliged  to  open  namnr  passages  through  the 
snow,  which,  rose  above  their  ground-flo<a  win- 
dows. 

The  situation  of  that  anoioit  town  still  renders 
it  liable  to  such  wintry  visitations.  Surrounded 
by  an  open  level  counliyy  and  built  on  a  steep 
bill  side,  its  streets  xiM  one  above  another  like 
successive  tenaoea,  up  to  the  grim  chateau  which 
has  stood  many  a  aiege^  tokd  seen  vazioos  ocoo- 
pants  since  it  was  erected  by  the  first  seigneur 
of  Brienne.  Few  travelers  visit  the  city,  for  it 
has  little  trafi&c  and  leas  &shioB  about  it.  There 
are  traces  of  wars  both  early  and  late^ruined 
fortifications,  tracks  of  shot,  and  shell,  and  fire. 
There  are  also  an  old  church  or  Iwo,  and  some 
houses  that  might  interest  the  ant^uary;  but, 
excepting  these  and  their  trsditions,  a  more  com- 
monplace old  burgh  is  not  to  be  found  in  northern 
France. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  Brienne  had  not  eacli 
a  modem  look.  Its  narvew,  in^gular  streets, 
turreted  roofs,  and  prq^eeting  gaUea,  told  of 
builders  who  flourished  with  the  line  of  Yalois. 
A  noble  governor  held  half-feudal,  half-military 
state  in  its  chateau,  where  be  commanded  a  small 
and  vexy  idle  garrison.  Its  trade  was  old  and 
homely ;  its  burghers  careful  and  quiet;  and  the 
great  gloiy  of  the  town  was  its  military  college. 
The  citizens  believed  that  half  their  country's  great 
commanders  had  been  educated  these.  They  had 
tales  of  Conde  and  Tunene,  Vilais,  and  Da  Lux- 
emburg, which,  though  scarcely  historical,  wtre 
in  high  credit.  The  students,  too,  were  more 
popular  than  students  in  quiet  country  towns  are 
apt  to  be,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  rigid  disci- 
pline prevailing  in  miUtaiy  schools  of  tlu>se  days, 
which  permitted  no  visits,  except  to  relations, 
and  little  going  beyond  the  college  even  on  holi- 
days. Besides  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  was  the  governor's  birthday ;  and 
as  the  eonunandant  of  the  chateau  happened  to 
have  been  bom  on  tho  29th  of  January,  his  fiss- 
tival  came  immediately  after  the  storm  that  year. 

It  was  &  cold,  dear  day,  with  the  snow  Ij^g  ^ 
white  over  town  and  country.    The  students  bad 
been  «p  early,  assisting  |he  porter  and  other 
bumble  office-bearers  to  dear  the  entrance  and 


.1  .  rciae,  Twm  the  Ciwly  age  at  which  tbfy 
.V,  rtj  .kiiAed  off*  to  the  army,  thiJ  fceiiior  atudctits 
wei^  yet  boj»,  aijd  the  j««iot*  mcro  phililrcn; 
but  t!u9  contrav(?r«y  of  thtir  iimca  hud  fniiiid  en- 
tmaeu  vaong  them.  Some  wt*T?  ^Midcls  of  noble 
but  fedtto^  fiLmilics,  and  Btood  hti|r|i  on  lh«  real 
OT  imaginary  prWilege*  of  their  birlh,  lokmg  a 
boyish  priilo  in  the  feiidd  rightB  sijid  UKngfi  of 
which  France  was  bectJiiniiig  every  day  more  im- 
patient. They  knew  itint  the  college  h^  been 
cxpre»*ly  founded  for  y*>uthii  of  fuuily ;  hut  thnc^ 
the  mnovrUjOft  had  brought  parvefmc^  within  it« 
walU.  Ambitiona  harghflru  eent  their  eons,  emir- 
ticfs  their  depend^ntA,  and  promising  I^oys  from 
the  edonies,  who  could  boaat  no  quart eringji, 
found  their  way  thither  with  the  help  of  Menda 
ami  patfoii»<  All  thea©  naturally  took  the  demo- 
cratic Bide,  and  loit  no  opportunity  of  making  the 
fact  knowut  bnl  qi] arreted  and  shouted  for  the 
peopJo*s  rights  and  liberticsi  with  m  much  len! 
and  as  littlo  knowledge  as  the  ficrcert  of  their 
fippononts.  In  abort,  like  every  society  then  in 
France  i  the  atudenta  of  Brienne  we  to  di^dod 
into  two  pattiea  of  almost  equal  sirengllL  The 
profe«aora,  though  old  and  prudent  men,  were 
kuown  to  entertain  aijmlar  differoncea  of  opin- 
ion, and  demonstrationa  which  did  not  trajia- 
gfOM  the  bounda  of  dlBcipline  vere  rattier  «u- 
oQftiraged. 

On  tbo  present  oceaAion,  the  least  aklUfnl  ob- 
server of  Jichooi  atTuirs  would  have  guessed  that 
Hometbing^  eitraordinaTy  wan  to  ci>mc  off  in  the 
garden.  It*  prineipai  walk  hml  b#«n  tJleared,  to- 
gether with  a  graveled  apoc^  generally  Ufted  fbr 
A  termiB  ground.  The  snow  had  been  ahoveleiLl 
into  g:roat  heapa  on  either  aide,  and  the  whole 
liody  of  ^udenta  iseparatod  with  niilitaiy  preeia- 
ion,  the  aridtocfat*  fennmg  one  juvenile  army^ 
and  the  democrats  mother^  in  onler  to  eeUbrale 
the  holiday  by  a  grsJid  diiiplay  of  tactic  a  in  honor 
of  what  the  boys  called  their  principles. 

For  this  purpose,  all  fell  to  work  With  tbo  tm- 
thoaiaiia  and  actirity  of  youth.  Newr  bad  play 
been  mure  etumeet.  The  arifitoerats  labored  on 
one  side,  the  domocrata  on  the  other ;  and  with- 
in an  hour,  thanks  to  their  united  «:ceftiona  and 
thd  plastic  naturia  of  the  material ,  ^  miniatui^ 
fortross,  with  tmirtionj  battlement,  and  outworks, 
*m  ono  of  Vauban's  most  approved  pi  ma,  was 
const  rue  ted  out  of  the  snow^  The  young  student* 
seat  up  a  cJioor  of  triumph  through  the  cold,  clear 
air*  as  the  perishable  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted  \  and  after  nettling'  the  ailieles  of  war 
and  appointing  ollcer*  with  eitrerae  formality; 
the  ii[JBtocrtkL«  were  left  in  posse^Hion  of  the  for* 
tr^si,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  defend,  while 
the  deuioerats  besie^l  it  with  iill  their  force  and 
Aill.    Neither  party  lud  over  seen  war.    As  y«t 

tey  knew  it  only  by  romance  and  theoir  l  and 
e  mingling  of  thcae  in  thdr  mimic  ^ieg&  would 
have  amuved  any  veteran  who  had  ever  tnountnl 
a  breach  or  kept  a  bastion.  The  governor  of  the 
ioow^buill  foitrcMf  a  £uT-laced^  noble-looking 


a  spficch  full  of  claaaical  qnotationn ;  remind*?d 
them  of  the  crplolta  performed  by  Alex&uder  thc^ 
Great,  Julins  Ca^aaTi  and  their  own  iUufltnoue 
ancffltor* ;  and  dosed  with  &n  exhcrrtation  to 
malntaui  tho  hono?  of  Ibo  noble  bouM^i  from 
which  they  were  deeqended^  by  driring  that  con* 
tCTcnptlblo  rabhiij  from  liftiexth  their  walla. 

The  bealBging  general,  &  fiery  young  Pariiiant 
in  no  leaa  esteem  with  his  party,  talked  of  tint 
rights  of  Binn,  prophesied  the  trininph  of  ^beety, 
and  shouted  **  ileath  to  the  tyranta." 

Ko  imitation  of  the  pomp  and  cifCQinstaDee  of 
war  wae  wanting ;  no  manoFUvre  of  all  they  tad 
beon  taught  in  Ihnt  mtthodi(?al  college  wimi  left 
unpracticcd.  There  were  trumpets  and  drums, 
war-crlew  rnn!  atandardi.  Cannon  were  pTanteJ 
on  every  available  height,,  in  the  form  of  boyet,.  tii 
fling  Fnowbfdla  ;  eapjjcre,  armed  with  npajdoft  and 
Khovels,  advanced  under  co^er  of  thetr  fife  to  mmv 
the  walls.  There  were  storming  parties  and  for- 
lorn hopou,  led!  by  most  experienced  officers*  and 
nltcmplA  at  nurprise  and  eacabde ;  but  all  to  no 
pi^rpOBC,  The  besieged  had  a  alrong  position, 
antl  kept  it  gallantly ,  showering  missiles  of  snow 
hardened  by  sundry  tapid  but  ingcDloua  pro- 
ce«»c8,  making  all  aorta  of  sallies,  and  occaeion- 
ally  carrying  off  the  youngcat  of  their  enemies 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  tempen  waxed  wann  on  1>oth 
eidei.  No  contest^  however  amall  its  object,  can 
be  Jong  earned  on  wilbout  unseat jng  Eiotue  hitter 
waters.  The  blowir  grew  harder,  the  sneers  more 
spiteful .  There  woa  eamcstnt^vs  and  almott  fert>c- 
ity  in  the  fighting  now,  which  did  not  ejteape 
the  notice  of  the  only  spectators  withiji  aight— 
two  men  of  gray  hair  and  miHtary  appeamnee, 
who  stood  each  wmpped  in  a  rough  gray  clo^ik, 
and  smcjking  a  long  pipe  at  the  gnrden  gnte. 

The  tulle  St  and  most  martiaMooking  of  the 
paij  was  old  Julea,  the  chief  [»ortcT  and  general 
oveTsecT  of  domestic  matters  tn  the  college.  He 
bad  never  worn  uniform,  nor  i»crved  out  of  Bri- 
enne  \  but  in  diBCour^e,  deportment^  and  inehna- 
tUin»,  there  was  not  a  more  soldier-like  man  with- 
in his  conntry*  The  other  was  Jean  Martin,  hii^ 
coiisin-german!,  who  had  been  a  peasant's  son  in 
the  neighborhood  till  he  went  with  a  volunteer 
corps  of  the  marquL*  LafttycltCi  to  serve  in  the 
American  is-nr  of  independence.  The  peace  sign- 
ed at  Paris  in  the  previous  year  bad  closed  their 
campaigns ;  and,  though  the  newly 'established 
republic  rewarded  lier  French  auxiliaries  with 
liberal  granti  from  the  Inexhaustible  treasury  of 
f  rairie  and  forest  lamia,  such  wm^  the  applauae 
known  to  await  them  nt  houir,  that  the  greater 
piirt  of  Lafayette's  soldiefs  chose  to  retnm  with 
their  commander.  Fighting  for  liberty  wss  then 
an  unlriw!  hut  moit  popular  business  in  France 
Jean  Martin  eame  home  covered  with  glory  m  the 
eyes  of  bis  kindred  and  old  nelghbora,  AU  that 
winter  hts  futher'a  cottage  was  a  place  of  evening 
gntheringii^  to  hear  him  relate  his  battles  and 
marches.     The  old  pessaat  lelt  his  house  raised 


of  thmi  iiatira  provlocc.  It  waa  m  the  lutl^; 
capacity  liioj  bnd  bcea  summofifd  ftom  the  vnne 
collar  of  a  ruined  convent  harU  by  the  cily  wall, 
wtiich  had  been  Iba  old  luca'*  latent  habit  atiui]» 
to  a  largo  lippT  room  in  the  ebatf^^u  of  Brit^nne, 
oacfi  a  btrun'n  bAnquE^t  halU  hut  xiow  biuo  tind 
daaty,  witU  qu^cf  fltolus  on  th(?  walla  and  ftooTi  a 
great  wood  iim  biasing  on  the  bmrth,  a  at  my 
iduuior  two  and  s  tablo  covered  with  paporB,  be- 
tween wbkh  and  I  be  nearest  window  a  man  in 
a  gfoer^'a  uniforni  much  tbo  wotso  for  w©ar  was 
walking  backward  a^d  forwinl  like  one  ni»de 
rotftlean  bj  {Lnxkty.  The  old  counind  knew  thai 
hi5  was  tbo  Knipcror — p(>oplc  mtd  of  the  world — 
bui  that  w^  yearn  ngo^  befora  tbc  gmod  army 
mtii^bed  foe  Ruafiia.  Now  lhi?fo  waji  an  allied 
iirmy  in  Lbt)  heart  of  Fmncet  |troaiirig  from  all 
aid«a  towatd  her  capital,  and  liglltiiig  tot  every 
town  and  village  oil  their  way.  That  day  the 
Hnisianff  bad  be<sn  driven  out  of  Brienne  afler  a 
dc^pcralc  bAltle,  but  the  bombshelb  &oin  the 
French  baliBries  had  set  fijc  la  tho  old  town^  and 
Mr  hen  the  place  waa  won,  half  ila  atreetB,  dwell- 
mg««  and  c'hureheSf  tho  ti>wn  hall  and  the  mili- 
tary coUogc^  were  ao  many  heapa  of  black  and 
il]ckaa1di!dng  rains.  Among  them  tbo  troop*  re- 
mainod  under  araw,  though  snow  lay  deep  on  the 
surround  ing  country,  and  the  previuuit  day  had 
Ihotu  ^}rui  in  s  futigniiig  mattth  through  the 
marshy  forest  of  Jerro  *»  but  through  the  deepen* 
lug  gray  of  nigbt  there  rose  from  hill  and  pUin 
the  glare  of  hoetUe  watch-fir Oi,  Bluchcr,  with 
hi«  mbigled  host  of  Germane^,  Ruf«ianij  and  Coa- 
untkA  was  there,  for  the  day  of  deceive  victorteti 
had  p^usjsod  from  tho  French  eagles.  The  imperial 
army  wna  now  but  tho  broken  rem^iants  of  many 
baliles  The  geniua  of  iLs  chief  had  been  dis- 
covered not  to  be  invincible^  by  &11  eicept  hi  oh 
self.  Yet  ^vrn  he  could  not  rest  for  the  dread  of 
gathering  enemies,  and  the  two  aged  men  had 
been  tuxnmoned  to  \m  quartern  in  the  chateau, 
lo  give  V0me  informatioTi  concerning  local  by- 
wayi  which  ma  pi  did  not  itupply,  for  a  n^treat 
had  b«ei]  dotemiined  on  bef^rc^  the  bre:dL  of  day. 
All  that  the  eou^ini  could  TecoJlei.*t  of  that  inter- 
view waa  that  the  great  commandcr^fi  quesUona 
camt^  quick  and  many.  They  bsd  fieithcr  words 
nor  memory  to  re|»ly,  for  grief  and  const ernnt ion 
waa  upon  them.  Jean  Martin  had  «efin  war  bc- 
fi^re  ;  both  remembered  the  rtvolulioUi  hod  Hvpd 
thfouj^h  itm  reign  of  terrort  and  beheld  the  nor^ 
them  enemy  in  their  own  Uricnne ;  but  lo  aee 
the  old  streeta  humed  dowti,  atid  tbo  mUiiaTj  col- 
lege laid  in  nfthes,  was  more  than  their  wliite  heodii 
could  bear  wit  ii  out  confoaion. 

*^  Caulaificourt  !'^  cried  the  impatient  man  of 
power,  a*  a  carc-woni  marwhal  entered,  conduct- 
ing a  man  whoic  drr^a  belonged  to  civil  life,  and 
whoflfl  look  was  more  thoughtful  than  soldiers 
are  apt  to  wear—**  Caulaincourt  I  these  old  men 
have  bit  tlieir  wit»,  if  they  ever  had  any.  Why 
mIo  they  bring  such  people  to  me  I  Who  is  thia 
yon  have  brou|rht !  Ob,  I  see,  the  Protestant 
cnre  whom  we  found  in  the  foresL  Well,  mon- 
aieuf  U  cni£  (and  hia  tone  imperc^tthly  woti- 


wdhng  to  bear  ua  company  at  hrst,  Perhapi 
you  ncfcr  saw  fighting  before,  and  didn't  can 
for  being  so  near  tbo  cannon  !" 

'*No,  dre,"  said  the  cure^  with  &  Tesp«clfhl 
bend,  *'  Ibal  was  not  tho  reason  -  but  I  had  been 
on  my  way  to  bob  a  sick  member  of  my  scattered 
fiock— " 

'*  Well^  welh  yow  will  gtt  hack  to  your  parish 
in  good  time  and  see  tijem  aih'^  ^ald  the  Em- 
peror J  **  but  Ihey  eay  you  know  aomething  of 
this  co^mlry-  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  And  onees 
more  the  queaiiona  came  fast  and  many.  The 
reanltti  h^werer^  were  far  more  aatiAfactoiy,  for 
the  Protectant  euro  answered  not  only  lo  clearly, 
but  in  inch  good  military  phrasOt  ^^^^  ^A*'  imperi* 
a!  questioner  declared  he  had  some  ienje,  and 
took  him  confidentially  to  the  window  to  see 
Blycher'a  watch^fijea.  The  cure  bad  pointed  ent 
a  narrow  by* way ^  which  lad  beyond  the  enemy *« 
position  into  the  open  country,  and  ventured  to 
hint  that  a  flale  and  quiet  retreat  might  be  Ihua 
ffccnrcd.  The  Emperor  made  no  reply^  but  he 
took  note*  and  gave  order*  to  wearied  aid-dc- 
campa  who  came  and  went ;  and  at  lant,  looking 
the  CUTO  steadily  in  the  lace  as  he  was  |axing 
involuntarily  on  the  burned  town,  the  war-WAfl(^ 
cd  Gouatiy  and  the  distant  FnuaiAn  Unci,  I10 
said: 

*'  What  b  your  name,  and  wbera  did  yoti  got 
to  miich  military  ktiowledgc!'* 

The  room  was  sdent,  the  great  fire  waa  burn- 
ing red.  Old  Jules  and  Jean,  kept  in  tho  veatt- 
bule  lest  they  might  be  wanted  J  were  leaning  tialf 
ojiilecp  againal  the  wall,  in  charge  of  a  tired  attend- 
ant. Marshal  Canlaincourt  aat  in  the  furtheat 
comer  of  the  room,  fa^t  aalE*opi  and  dreaming 
perhapa  of  his  embamy  to  the  allied  sovereignai 
and  the  iioles  that  were  sent  him  every  day  to 
''sign  nothing,^'  The  cure  had  been  waitljig  for 
hifl  dij^miflaal,  and  w&»  shghtly  startled,  but  ho 
answered : 

**  My  name,  «irc,  is  Fran^^oia  d*Anbignyi  and 
luy  militaTy  knowledge  was  acquired  yonder  ;'* 
and  he  po'mtcd  to  the  atiH  mnouldering  seminary. 

**  Ha!"  aaid  the  Etiiperor,  whose  memory  was 
Bingularly  strong  at  lime^,  **you  are  then  my  oU 
school&llow.  1  thought  I  knew  your  face.  It  m 
long  ago.  What  in  all  the  world  made  you  turn 
paator  T  Yon  showed  aa  much  iicienoe  dnfending 
a  snow  fortreas  in  that  old  gardeu  one  day,  aa 
would  bare  inaured  yoo  a  marshal ^a  ataC^' 

*'  Perhaps  I  did,'*  said  the  curv ;  *'  but  war  is 
a  fearful  tmde.  A  eliance  blow  I  gave  a  little 
schiMiIftillow  that  day,  first  made  me  think  «o ; 
and  oh,  tire,  look  at  this  burned  town,  thia  bloody 
conn  try,  and  tlie  dead  that  lie  about  ua,  and  If 
you  can,  give  ua  peace.'* 

Tho  ^lenco  of  the  night,  the  aeeoe,  tho  w- 
cumatanees,  and  tlic  truth  that  bad  bean  qrafccn, 
strangely  equahied  the  school  feUowp  once  more, 
in  spjla  of  hietory  and  fortune.  Ttiey  Rtoc4  to- 
gether as  accounUilde  men,  with  no  other  diatJmC' 
tion  between  them ;  for  a  moment  the  dark  reto- 
luto  face  wai  fixed  in  a  long  g&m  on  the  old  ool- 
lege  of  his  youlh,  burned  down  by  his  own  bomb* 


ikDoe  and  tmpcnal  piida. 

«<  Yes,  I  will  KiCon  petM  to  Fnaoe,"  1m  laid, 
••by  dnring  these  inrriidcn  frtm  btr  toil.  To- 
monow  I  will  tetroj  Bliieb«r ;  on  Wednefldaj 
I  will  aunihilate  the  RoMittM ;  an  Saftofdaythe 
entire  Anatrian  force  wMl  join  me ;  and  within  a 
month  the  Alliea  will  be  too  happy  to  recrcMa  the 
Rhine  with  the  loee  of  cannon  and  baggage.  As 
br  this  town,  I  wfll  rebnild  and  make  it  a  pro- 
vincial capitaL  I  wiU  erect  a  palace,  a  college, 
and  periiopa  a  chnrdi  on  the  ground  of  yon  old 
garden.  Then  yon  win  see  what  this  cotmtry 
wiQ  become.  Bat  good-night.  YieCor  will  send 
yon  sail  to  year  parish,  and  I  w9  not  forget 
yoor  serrices." 

So  the  eai6  was  dismissed,  and  the  French 
army  retreated  befbre  daybreak;  bnt  Micher 
was  not  annihilated,  neHher  were  the  RnssiaiiB 
destroyed.  The  palace,  the  college,  and  the 
chinch  were  nerer  bnik,  and  most  people  know 
how  peace  was  restored  to  France  and  Europe ; 
but  eld  Joke,  eren  to  his  nfaiety-fifth,  and  Jean 
Martin  to  his  eighty-ninth  year,  lired,  they  said, 
eomfbrtably  in  the  old  garters,  and  continued  to 
ten  aU  listeners  a  broken  story,  better  known  to 
some  of  the  ancient  citisens,  concerning  one  of 
their  great  Emporer  s  leUow-students,  who  forgot 
the  art  of  war  to  be  the  humble  laborious  pastor 
of  a  forest  parish,  through  which  he  once  guided 
the  march  of  his  famous  schoolfellow,  witnessed 
what  was  almost  his  last  victory,  and  talked  with 
him  orer  the  burned  rains  of  Brienne. 

A  NIGHT  IN  AN  OLD  0A8TLE. 
BY  O.  P.  X.  JAMBS. 

r!  was  one  of  the  most  awfol  nights  I  over 
remember  haffaig  seen.  We  had  set  ont  from 
St.  Qoar  in  a  eaniage  which  we  had  Uied  at  Co- 
logne, drawn  by  two  black  horses,  which  proved 
as  stubborn  and  strange  a  pair  of  brutes  as  man 
could  undertake  to  drive.  Not  that  I  undertook 
it,  4br  I  wanted  to  see  tbo  Rhine  from  the  land 
route,  and  not  to  weary  my  aims  and  occupy  my 
attention  with  «i  unpioAtable  pair  of  dirty  reins ; 
b«t  my  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  rather  fond 
of  palling  at  borses*  months,  and  he  prefonvd 
dfiving  himself,  and  me  too,  to  being  troubled — 
bared  he  cafled  it— ^th  coachman.  The  land- 
lotd  of  the  •*  Adler"  knew  me  well,  and  had  no 
foar  of  trosting  his  horses  with  moy  thoagh,  to 
say  sooth,  I  ImmI  aeme  foar  of  tnsting  mysdf 
with  ttiem*  -V. 

They  were  assuredly  n  strange,  onaecoontable 
pair  of  brates,  and  when  the  little  baggage  we 
took  vrith  as  had  bee«  pat  in,  and  I  went  down 
to  the  carriage,  I  M  net  like  the  appearance  of 
them  at  all  At  first  sight  they  looked  meroly 
1^  a  heavy  pair  of  ftmeral  hones,  accustomed 
to  nod  thehr  headi  under  heavy  black  phones,  and 
walk  along  at  solemn  pace  with  a  mato  before 
them ;  bat  when  I  came  to  examine  their  eyes, 
there  was  a  sort  of  dull,  nnpleasant  fire  in  them, 
and  the  one  nearest  tamed  roond  Us  bead  and 
stared  at  ne  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  with  a 
sort  of  soperdlioas,  fanpeitment  fon  that  I  shall 


mg,  ••  I'll  give  yoo  a  danea  hefOre  X>e  done  !  *' 
Then  sad£aly  he  stswynl  his  foot 
pavoment  of  the  im  yard,  aa  if  ksing 
at  my  deh^,  and  opening  his  ioy  nootrils  ^ 
a  great  snort. 

I  got  in,  however,  beaida  my  fricBd,  and  wewmy 
we  went.  As  for  as  Ben  all  was  well  fliftao|pi&  ; 
but  there  the  horses  insisted  vpon  stopping  to 
cat.  Law  mime  tried  to  paionade  them  it  woold 
be  better  to  go  en ;  bat  it  was  of  no  nse :  fhaj 
had  been  aecoatomad  to  stop  at  the  Star,  simI 
stop  they  would.  Wo  made  the  beet  of  k,  ied 
the  horses,  and  get  soaM  dimwr  aaiBalve%  ami 
then  we  set  oat  again* 

The  landlord  of  the  Star  saw  ns  politely  to  tbs 
carriage,  and,  sdilnssing  niy  friend  as  he  toolL 
the  reina  in  hand,  ohacrved,  in  no  very  connoln- 
toiy  tone,  ••  Yoa  had  better  take  care  of  thai 
home,  sir:  he  is  the  devil  himself:**  and  so,  on 
my  word,  I  beEeve  he  was.    Whers  hs  took  mm 
(or  the  first  five  minotsa  I  rsaUy  do  not  know  ; 
hot  I  hove  a  veOMmbrance  of  careering  Inthcr  and 
thither  about  the  great  aqnaroy  and  having  a  ran- 
ning  view  of  the  Unlveraity  and  the  Palace  of 
PoppleedorC     He  would  go  any  way  oo  earth  hot 
up  the  Rhine.    Bat  Lawrence,  who  was  really 
a  very  good  whip,  brought  him  to  his  sensea  at 
length,  and  that  before  ho  had  knocked  the  Ikile 
craay  carriage  aU  to  pteees.     Urns  ore  «em  at 
length  going  along  ths  high  and  proper  read,  at 
a  speed  dangereos  to  maritet  men  and  women, 
and  to  ear  own  nedu ;  but  even  that  at  length 
vras  quieted  down,  and  our  fotther  joumcy  only 
suifored  interruption  from   an  oceailonal  dait 
vrhich  both  the  horaes  would  make  at  any  di- 
verging road  that  led   away  from    the  river, 
as  if  they  had  a  presentiment  that  their  eoove 
up  the  stream  wc^d  lead  to  soooething  strange 
and  horrible.    The  instinct  of  bmtco  is  a  very 
carious  subfect  of  study.    How  for  it  is  inforior, 
how  for  superior,  to  humsn  reason-~how  moch 
beyond  man*s  keenest  pwception  it  goes — how 
near  it  approachea  to  the  supematoral,  aia  ques- 
tions over  which  I  have  often  pondered  for  boon. 

We  set  out  finom  St.  Goar,  than,  with  that 
same  pair  of  horses,  and  tho  Uttle  rickety  open 
carriage,  on  the  9th  of  October — a  day  eter- 
memoraUe  to  me.  We  wvre  somewhat  lals,  ler 
we  had  been  idling  away  our  time  in  specolatisas 
vain  enongh ;  but  it  was  a  beautiftd  day.  The 
Rhine  was  huny  with  the  vintage;  all  hearts 
seemed  open  as  the  vrine  gushed  from  the  glo> 
rious  dosters,  and  one  could  hardly  help  thinkiii| 
leniently  and  sympathetically  even  of  Noah  an! 
his  first  intemperance.  Songs  were  breaking  eot 
fivm  the  hill-sides;  the  sun  shone  upon  gay 
dresses  and  pleasant  fooes,  and  the  merry  kegk 
was  often  in  the  air.  Oh !  the  Rhine  land  it  a 
bright  and  pleasant  land,  ei^iecially  hi  the  gay 
season  of  the  grape. 

The  horses  that  day  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
Aeir  fire.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  their  ftte  t^ 
go  on  whateverlay  before  them ;  and  forward  Aey 
dragged  us  at  a  slow,  heavy  trot,  with  drooping 
heads  and  heaving  sides.     Even  the  one  whom 


tooM  as  hU  con^num,  tad  nuadad  the  whip  no 
Bon  than  if  ha  had  bean  tkUad  wkh  a  irtravr. 

About  three  o'etock  we  aaw  a  large  heary 
oload  begin  to  rise  before  ua,  oTeitopi«ig  ^e 
mountains,  overshadowing  the  Rhine.  It  was 
only  in  hoe  that  it  bore  the  lode  of  a  thonder- 
doad.  It  had  bo  kaobe,  or  pillars,  or  writhing 
twisu  ^KNit  it;  but  it  was  in^  black,  and  k^ 
advancing  lika  a  wall  of  marble,  dark  as  night  at 
the  lower  part,  and  leadea-graj  at  the  superior 
edge.  The  wind  had  lolled  away  to  a  perfect 
cahn,  but  stiU  that  doud  kept  marching  on  over 
the  Ajt  abaorbing  into  itself  some  light  tiqiors 
that  had  been  floating  above  ov«r  the  bine,  and 
gradually  hiding  the  more  distant  hills,  where  we 
had  caught  a  s%hl  of  them,  in  its  own  dim  vail. 

A  light  wind  at  length  ikitteired  in  our  &ces, 
het  and  onrefreshing,  like  the  breath  of  ftver. 

"  Put  op  the  hood  !**  said  Lawrence,  "  we  are 
going  to  have  it!'' 

Hardly  had  be  spoken  whan  a  bright  flash 
burst  ftom  the  cloud,  and  I  could  see  a  serpent- 
like  line  of  Are  dait  oeroes  the  Rhine*  It  nearly 
bUnded  one,  bot  it  had  no  effi^t  vponChe  horses ; 
they  did  not  even  start.  Then  came  a  clap  of 
thunder  which  I  thooght  would  bring  the  rocks 
aad  mountalas  on  our  heads.  There  were  two 
•r  three  more  sneh  flashes,  and  two  or  three  otiier 
Mars,  and  then  the  giant  began  to  weep.  Down 
oame  the  rain  like  fory :  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  get 
into  the  liiiddle  of  a  water-spout;  aad  the  sky, 
too,  grew  80  dark  that  on  nnaatoral  shadow  filled 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhine,  late  so  bright  a 
smiting.  I  thought  that  we  were  gDing  to  have 
two  of  the  plagues  oi  Egypt  at  once— darkness 
that  could  be  felt,  and  fire  mingled  with  hail. 
Indeed  they  did  come  upon  us  at  last.  But  no 
one  can  doseribo  how  that  storm  worked  itself 
op.  It  was  Hke  one  of  these  concerted  pieces 
of  mume,  beginning  with  a  lew  instruments,  and 
brfaiginf  in  more  and  aoi«,  and  louder  and  loud- 
er, till  all  seems  one  univefaal  cmsit  Nor  can 
oneeaai^pietars  to  iraaginatkti  the  dwnge  which 
came  over  the  scene  wl^  all  this  went  on.  The 
mehn,  the  mountsfkis,  the  castles,  tiie  towers — 
eaeept  theee  that  were  ekiee  by — were  either 
shut  out  from  sight  completely,  or  appeared  IBce 
dim  spectres  thiongh  the  descendhig  rain.  The 
vteeyaids,  with  their  gay  population  seattend, 
looked  dank  and  dismal ;  the  hills,  in  a  thousand 
direetioBs^  wms  ohaaneled  by  red  tnihid  eas* 
cades;  and  the  biaok  roeks  eeemed  sllray  and 
iml,  with  the  noting  waters  that  triokled  over 
tUr  dark  ftoee  amidst  ^  lichene  and  the  weeds. 

We  were  wet  to  the  skin  in  five  mlaates;  but 
as  the  thunder  aad  lightning  dinwibhed— ^hich 
they  did  toward  sunset — tiie  wind  toee  aad  blew 
with  terrifie  vkrfeaoe,  threatening  to  oveivet  tte 
ostriage.  The  hersee  would  laurdly  drag  it  on; 
and  I  am  sure  we  did  not  go  more  than  three 
ailes  an  hour,  while  the  ndn,  which  eontintted 
harder  ^lan  ever,  was  dashed  furiously  in  our 
fiwes,  nearly  Miadhig  both  man  and  beast  At 
length,  to  completa  our  diseonifort%  night  fell; 
aad  one  so  Mack  aad  OMMky  I  have  aseer  seen. 
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we  soau  sooii  Know ;  lor  lam  one  is  low  oown, 
thank  HeaTen !  and  hue  we  aie  at  aome  gate  or 
barbican." 

I  can  not  say  that  it  was  TCiy  promiung  to  the 
feel — for  tight  aided  ua  but  little — and  the  nud- 
titude  of  atones  we  tumbled  over  gave  no  idea  of 
the  castle  itself  being  in  a  high  state  of  repair. 
Lawrence  thought  fit  to  ^ve  a  loud  halloo;  but 
the  whistling  wind  drowasd  it — and  would  have 
drowned  it,  if  he  had  shouted  like  Achilles  from 
the  trenches. 

We  next  had  to  pick  ouz  way  across  what  had 
probably  been  a  court  of  the  castle ;  that  was  an 
easy  matter,  for  the  stones  in  the  open  space 
were  few,  and  the  inequalities  not  many.  The 
moon,  I  suppose,  had  risen  by  this  time,  for  theve 
seemed  more  light,  though  the  rain  ceased  not; 
but  we  could  now  perceive  sevoal  towers  and 
walls  quite  plainly;  and  at  length  I  found  myself 
under  a  de^  archway,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
drifling  deluge  did  not  reach  me.  Lawrence  was 
1^  my  side  in  a  minute,  and,  thanks  to  what  he 
was  accustomed  to  jeer  me  lor,  as  one  of  my  old- 
bachelor  habits,  I  was  soon  enabled  to  afibrd 
both  him  and  myself  some  hgfat.  Th^re  are  three 
things  I  always  cany  with  me  in  traveling:  a 
box  of  wax-wick  matches — these  are  in,my  pMket 
well  wrapped  up  in  oil  silk ;  a  ball  of  stong,  and 
a  couple  o(  wax  candles:  the  wax  candles,  I  be- 
lieve, once  saved  my  life. 

As  soon  as  I  got  under  shelter,  I  extraated 
my  large  box  of  matches  and  lighted  one  easily 
enough.  It  burned  while  one  might  count  twenty, 
but  that  sufficed  to  show  us  that  we  were  under 
a  great  gateway  between  two  high  towen.  A 
second  which  I  lighted  Lawrenoe  carried  out 
Into  an  inner  coot,  but  it  was  extinguished  in  a 
moment.  I  had  perceived,  however,  a  doorway 
on  either  side  of  this  arch,  and  the  ^ikes  of  a 
portcullis  protruding  through  the  mk  above, 
which  showed  that  the  ca^e  had  some  wood- 
work left  about  it;  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
back  we  lighted  another  match,  and  set  out  to 
explore  what  was  behind  the  two  doorways, 
which  we  managed  easily  by  getting  a  new  li^ 
as  soon  as  the  old  one  vras  btuned  out.  On  the 
light  there  was  nothing  but  one  small  room, 
with  no  exit  but  the  entrance,  and  with  a  roof 
broken  in  and  rank  weeds  xinng  fiom  the  encum- 
bered floor.  On  the  left  was  a  room  of  the  ssme 
size,  equally  dilapidated,  but  with  a  second  door 
and  two  steps  leading  to  a  larger  jroom  or  hall, 
the  roof  of  which  was  per£wt  except  at  <me  end. 
There  were  two  old  loienge-shaped  windows 
likewise,  minus  a  iew  panes;  but  the  sills  were 
zaised  nearly  a  man's  hei^  6am  the  floor,  and 
thus,  when  one  was  seated  on  the  ground,  ooe's 
head  was  out  of  the  draught  Comparison  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  the  place  looked  quite  oom- 
ieitable.  Lawxenoo  thiew  down  the  poitraan- 
teau,  and  while  he  held  a  lighted  match,  I  undid 
it  and  got  out  a  wax  candle.  We  had  now  the 
means  of  light  till  mornings  and  it  remained  to 
get  some  dry  clothii^,  if  it  eould  be  found.  We 
hadMoh  a  drees  Mlt  tad  *  cMpU  of  shiito  in 


vpw  nan  fXMunvea  w  penecraM  um  soua  lemocr 
and  wet  the  shoulder  of  my  coat  and  the  kneeof 
hii  pantaloons,  it  was  certainly  better  to  have 
but  one  damp  place  of  a  fow  inches  about  ome 
than  to  be  wet  all  over.  We  therefore  dreseed 
ourselves  in  what  the  appsentice  bogrs  vrould  call 
our  best  dothee,  and  a  little  branny  from  the 
flask  made  us  feel  still  more  comfortahle.  Hie 
taste  for  luxuries  increases  vrith  aarv^oos  im- 
pidity  under  indulgence.  An  hour  before  we 
should  have  thought  a  dry  coat. and  a  place  of 
shelter  foimed  the  height  of  human  felkity,  but 
now  we  began  to  long  for  a  fire  on  the  broad 
stone  hearth  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Lawreooe 
was  fertile  in  resources  and  keen-sighted  enough. 
He  had  remarked  a  quanti^  of  faUea  rafters  in 
the  first  little  room  we  had  entered,  and  he  now 
made  sundry  pilgrimages  thither  in  the  daik — £og 
we  dared  not  take  out  the  candlo--till  he  had 
accumulated  enough  wood  to  keep  us  dry  all 
night.  Some  of  it  was  wet  and  would  not  bum, 
but  other  ineoes  were  quite  dry,  and  ws  soon 
had  a  roaring  fire,  by  which  we  sat  down  on 
the  ground,  hoping  to  make  ourselves  confort* 
able. 

Oh  the  vanity  of  human  expectations !  As 
long  as  we  had  been  busy  in  repairing  our  pra* 
vious  disasters  we  had  been  well  enough ;  bi^  as 
soon  as  we  were  stillr— «o,  not  quite  so  soon  as 
that,  but  by  the  time  we  had  sts^  into  the  fam 
for  ten  minutes,  and  made  out  half  a  dosen  pic- 
tures on  the  firebrands,  miseries  began  to  press 
upon  us. 

**  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  something  to  stt 
upon  l"  said  X«avrx«iBoe,  "  if  it  were  but  a  thrs»- 
legged  stooL    My  knees  get  quite  cmmped.*^ 

*'  How  the  vfind  howls  and  mourns,"  said  I, 
listening.  "Itwouklnot  surprise  me  if  one  half 
of  this  old  crasy  place  were  to  come  down  upon 
our  heads.** 

'*  The  rain  is  pouring  on  as  heavily  ae  ever,** 
said  Lawrenoe.  **  I  should  not  wonder  if  that 
puddle  at  the  other  end  were  to  swell  into  a  lake 
and  wash  us  out  at  the  door.*' 

*<Thoee  poor  brutes  of  horses,**  said  I,  "mast 
have  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  the  ohaise  will  be  like 
a  full  sponge.** 

''Come,  G<Hne!'*  said  Lawroiee,  "this  wiU 
never  do.  We  shall  cioak euzselvM  intoa  fit  el 
the  horrom.  Let  us  foiget  the  storm,  and  the 
hoises,  and  the  old  tumble-down  plaee,  and  foncy 
oufselves  in  a  middling  9oti  of  inn,  with  a  good 
fire,  but  little  to  eat.  It  is  the  beat  pola^  te 
laugh  at  petty  evile.  Come,  can  not  you  tell  us  a 
story  bctginning  *  Once  upon  a  time  1*  '* 

I  was  in  no  fit  mood  for  stoiy-telling,  bnt 
these  was  some  philosophy  in  his  pisn,  and  I 
accordingly  agreed,  upon  the  condition  that  when 
I  had  concluded  my  nazntive  he  would  tall  an* 
other  story. 

'*  Onoe  upon  a  time,**  I  said,  *'  when  the  late 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  a  young  man,  and  travel- 
ing in  Ita^*HBa«king  the  grand  tour,  ae  it  wae 
called  in  those  days — he  came  one  night  to  a 
solilaiy  inn  in  the  gcwitains,  where  he  vms 


like  thai  wliicli  wo  \mvQ  met  with  i^^&y — " 

**  Oh,  I  know  Ibal  story,"  cried  Lnwronce,  in* 
terpuptitju  me  \  "  I  have  heard  it  a  humlfed  dtnotf  ; 
mid  t>&0iij«!t,  yQM  do  not  loU  it  ngbt— My  God, 
what  ij  thitV* 

Aa  hi:^  ipok^^  ho  iprang  up  cin  hiH  feel  with  a 
bole  of  i*c»n»tern^tion  sad  a  l^c«  turning  Auddonly 
pate. 

'^Whftt!  what!"  I  cried,  '*  I  hoard  tiotyng  " 

"  Listen  !"  ho  »aid,  **it  wateetUinJy  a  ah  rick.*' 

Wo  were  nilctit  as  dealh  for  lEe  anxt  miitiitf«, 
an  J  tbfrn  a^ln,  ming  abov^  th«  moamilig  wind 
And  pattering  riuiir  cams  one  of  thomott  pierckig, 
ngomting  shriekA  I  oTi?r  hcatd.  Ii  tteemed  qmce 
dckid  to  whoTo  wo  flat — drivpH  in,  m  it  were, 
through  tho  broken  pane«  of  tlio  caaniiMnt. 

'*  There  munt  havo  fae^n  Bomo  accident,''  I 
sxiil,  ^axit>a»\y,     "  Let  us  go  down  and  teo*" 

Wo  had  cantrived  to  fiit  our  candle  between 
two  pieces  of  firewood »  and,  leaving  It  bumuig, 
we  hurried  out  throagh  the  littb  ante*ioem  to  the 
ohl  dirk  aFchw.ij,  The  tiight  fteenuHl  bUckor 
than  cYer,  and  tho  Btorm  no  le«a  severe. 

*'8t4iy,  itaj!"  eaid  Lawrence ;  "let  ue  luten. 
We  hear  nolbitif  to  direct  uh  where  to  sftarch," 

I  atopped,  and  wo  bent  our  eara  in  ¥ain  for 
another  sound.  Wo  hoMd  thn  wind  migh,  and 
thes  nwtJing  patter  <^f  the  rain,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  mighty  river  as,  awolleri  Iremondoualy,  it 
went  roaring  mlong  through  ita  rocky  channel, 
but  nirithing  liko&  haman  voice  mad t;  ItieLf  heard. 
At  lengthf  without  giving  mo  any  warning,  and 
making  me  vLart  like  a  guilty  apirit  at  the  crow 
oif  cock,  Lawrenco  e^houled  with  the  ttiii  force  of 
Ma  powerful  lungs,  inquiring  if  there  waa  any 
one  there  and  in  dlstroaa.  No  ^riMwer  Wtt«  re- 
turned ^  and  again  find  again  ho  edLlcMl  without 
obtalnirig  i  rrply.  It  was  evident  thAt  Ibe  lipe 
whiitjh  had  uttered  thoaa  sovinde  of  pain  or  terror 
were  eithivr  far  away  or  BtilL  in  death ;  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  guide  09  further,  wo  returned  to 
our  placi*  of  BhcUer,  It  waa  long,  however^  ere 
we  could  fthake  olf  the  impreesion  thoee  Iwo 
thrieka  had  mode.  Wa  had  neither  of  us  becc^Eiie 
hardened,  like  Macbeth,  to  eounda  of  woe,  and  for 
•omn  time  wo  went  on  apeculating  on  the  occnr- 
rencp,  and  BUpposing  many  tliinga,  With  very 
little  to  guide  ua  to  a  right  judgment.  There 
waa  thfl  ruahing  Rhino  and  tho  eUppcrry  rood,  on 
which  ni^riy  an  aeeideut  might  happen,  and  there 
were  alfni^t  a  many  periia  imtninent  aa  thoae 
which  St.  Paul  rec4pitubted  na  having  overtaken 
hiitiselt  Bui  there  waa  nothing  certain.  After 
W0  had  tir&l  ouraelvej  with  auch  fancier  Law- 
fence  proposed  a  little  more  branily.  I  did  not 
object ;  and  then  wo  told  talea  of  aefeams  und 
thftekd  which  had  been  heard  at  dlfTerent  titaes 
i2ld  ptaeei  by  various  crodtblo  wilnes«ea^^our- 
idvieif  among  tho  reJSt-^for  which  no  riatural 
csuiae  had  over  been  aflHigned. 

At  length,  quita  tirod  out,  I  propcwod  that  we 
■hould  try  to  steep,  Lawrenco  enscouced  him- 
•elf  behind  the  door ;  I  took  up  a  pisaiUon  in  the 
other  comer,  altling  on  the  floor  with  my  back 
rtjppOTted  by  tho  two  walls,  and  at  a  ettlEc ietit  dis* 


had  piled  more  wood  on  the  fire,  in  auch  a  way 
as  wa  hopwl  would  keep  it  b  at  teaat  till  we 
wi>ke  ;  and  it  flic  kef  ed  and  B^ed  and  c^:!^  iilr'dnge 
Ughti  UJ10U  the  walla  and  old  windows,  and  upon 
a  door  at  the  other  ond  of  the  room  wliich  we 
had  never  [Mulicnlnrly  examined,  on  account  of 
Iho  wet  and  dceayed  state  of  the  Hoot  in  ihftt 
part,  rt  waa  &  tery  common  door— ^  groat  ntAca 
&f  plankei  placed  perpendicularly  and  bound  to- 
gether by  two  grKtil  horizontal  l^ar* — ^but  n»  the 
fire 'light  played  ujion  it,  thero  waa  Bom<*thiiig 
iinplcaaant  t»  me  in  it*  aspect,  1  kept  my  ryt* 
filed  upon  it,  tind  wondefi?d  what  was  beytujd ; 
and  I  in  tho  »oft  of  ynpleaAant  ffmeifiilne#tf  whidi 
heiet«  ono  flom^timei  whoa  droAry,  I  began  to 
imagina  all  eorta  of  things.  It  ie«med  to  me  |o 
move  &a  if  about  to  he  o|iened ;  but  it  was  only 
tho  ahaking  of  the  wind.  It  looked  like  a  prism 
door,  I  thought^tho  entrance  to  «ome  unhappy 
wretches  ccU ;  and  when  I  was  half  a^eep,  1 
asked  mytfotf  if  thcr^  could  bo  any  one  thettr 
still — could  the  ahrieks  we  heard  ifesue  thon^e — 
or  could  the  apirit  of  the  tortured  captive  stiU 
como  back  to  moiim  over  the  porrowa  oridured  in 
U&  t  I  ehiji  my  eyes  to  get  rid  of  the  eight  of 
It ;  but  when  I  opened  them  £^ajJi,  there  it  w^ie 
staring  me  full  in  tho  face.  Sometiturs  when 
the  flame  «ubetded  indeed,  I  lost  sight  of  it  i  but 
that  was  as  bad  or  worae  than  the  full  sic^,  for 
then  i  could  not  tell  whether  it  waa  opea  or 
nhut.  But  at  length,  calling  myself  a  £boI«  I 
turned  away  &om  it,  and  aooiL  aflei  dozed  i>S  la 
sleep. 

J  could  not  have  been  really  m  alumber  more 
than  on  hohiir,  ami  wojf  dreaming  that  I  had  tioen 
^-arried  off  a  road  into  a  rtver,  and  Just  heard  all 
tho  roaring  and  rushiu^  of  a  torrent  in  my  ear*, 
when  Lawrenc4>  woke  me  by  ahaking  ma  vio- 
lently by  the  ahimlder,  and  exclaiming  :  *'  Liatcti, 
li^n !  What  in  tho  lloEid'a  n^mo  can  all  that 
beT' 

I  started  op  hewUdered ;  but  In  a  morneat  I 
hcartl  sounds  auch  oj  I  never  heard  befuro  in  my 
life  ;  frantie  yells  and  criea^  and  groans  even — 
all  very  different  from  the  f^hrieks  wo  ha^l  heaid 
before.  Then,  nuddenly,  there  wa«  a  wild  pc^ 
of  lnughtcjr  ringing  all  through  the  room,  more 
terrible  than  the  reet* 

I  can  not  boftr  to  be  woke  auddenly  out  of  my 
flleep ;  but  to  be  woko  by  such  sounds  as  tliat 
quit45  o*<?rcame  me,  end  I  ahook  like  a  leaf.  Still, 
my  eyes  turticd  toward  the  duor  at  the  other  end 
of  tho  room.  The  firo  had  aunk  low ;  the  mjs 
of  our  aolitary  candle  did  not  n^ach  it,  but  there 
wne  now  another  light  itjKto  it^  fuful  as  tlie  flick- 
ering of  the  flame,  but  paler  and  colder.  It 
aeemed  bluo  almoat  to  me.  But  am  soon  aa  I 
could  Ftcdl  my  scujics  I  jiereeived  that  the  moon 
was  breakinif  tbo  cltivulai  i^nd  from  ttnm  to  time 
ahining  through  the  easement  aa  the  scattered 
vapors  were  hurried  over  her  by  the  wind* 

*'  >^^iat  in  H*>aveii*fl  nam©  can  it  be  l"  i  d- 
claimed,  quite  aghast. 

^^  I  don't  know,  but  we  must  aee,**  anawcred 
my  eompo&iont  who  bad  boca  awake  longer  and 


other  candle,  and  bring  the  one  that  if  alight. 
We  muat  find  out  what  thifl  it.  Some  poor  crea- 
ture may  be  wanting  help.'' 

*<  The  aomid  cornea  trim  beyond  that  door,**  I 
aaid:  « let  os  aee  what  U  behind  it" 

I  acknowledge  I  had  aome  trepidation  in 
making  the  proposal,  but  my  peenlktr  tempera- 
ment urged  me  forward  in  spkeof  myself  toward 
scenes  which  I  could  not  doubt  were  fearful; 
and  I  can  boldly  say  that  if  Lawrenoe  had  hesi- 
«tated  to  go  I  would  hare  gone  akne.  It  would 
seem  as  if  Fate,  in  ginng  me  this  impulse  to- 
ward sights  pamful  to  other  men  and  to  myself 
also,  had  prearranged  the  corabmations  which 
continually  Inought  them  in  my  way ;  and  at 
this  time  of  life  I  had  learned  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  part  of  my  destiny  to  find  somewhere  or  otiier 
in  ray  path  at  almost  erery  step  some  of  those 
events  which  make  tibe  heart  sickien  and  the  blood 
freeze. 

Taking  the  candle  in  my  hand,  then,  I  ad- 
vanced at  once  toward  the  door.  Lawrence 
stopped  a  moment  to  examine  by  the  light  I  had 
laft  bdiind  a  pair  of  pistols  wl^h  he  had  brought 
in  his  pockets,  and  to  put  on  fresh  caps,  although 
I  belicTO  they  had  escaped  the  rain.  Thus  I  had 
reached  the  door  before  he  came  up,  and  had 
opened  it,  for  all  the  iron-work  but  a  lateh  had 
been  carried  off.  The  moment  it  was  thrown 
back,  the  cries  and  groans  were  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  be- 
fore me  but  dwkness,  and  it  re<|uiied  a  moment 
or  two  for  the  light  to  penetrate  the  darkness  be- 
yond. I  had  not  taketi  two  steps  beyond  the 
threshold  ere  Lawrence  was  by  my  side,  and  we 
found  ounralves  in  a  stone  pasMge  without  win- 
dows, appearing  to  lead  round  the  bnikiing.  Ten 
paces  on,  howerer,  we  came  to  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  steps,  breken  and  mouldy,  with  grass  and 
weeds  growing  up  between  the  crevices.  Part 
of  the  wall  had  fellen  there,  but  it  was  on  the 
side  away  from  the  wind ;  and  alHiough  the  flut- 
tering air,  diverted  by  some  obstacles  from  Hs 
course,  caused  the  flame  of  the  candle  to  waver,  I 
carried  it  still  lighted  past  the  aperture.  It  vna 
a  work  of  some  danger  to  descend  those  steps, 
for  they  rocked  and  tottered  under  the  foci,  and 
they  seemed  intemunable ;  but  after  the  first 
twenty  had  been  passed  we  had  no  more  to  fear 
from  wind.  The  masonry  ceased ;  the  walls  he* 
came  the  solid  rock,  rudely  hewn  out  for  a  pas- 
sage for  the  stairs;  and  the  steps  themselves 
were  of  the  native  stone,  sijuared  and  flattened 
at  one  time  probably,  but  worn  by  many  feet, 
and  in  some  places  broken,  I7  what  inflnences  I 
do  not  know. 

When  we  were  about  halfway  down,  the  sounds, 
which  had  been  growing  louder  and  louder,  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  a  deathlike  stillness  succeeded. 

**  Stay  a  bit,**  said  my  companion :  **  let  us 
reconnoitre.  We  may  as  well  look  befbro  we 
leap.     Hold  up  the  H^." 

I  did  as  he  asked,  but  the  feint  rays  of  the  Can- 
dle showed  us  nothing  but  the  black  irregular  faces 
of  the  rock  on  either  rtde,  a  small  riU  cf  water  pei^ 


upon  the  steps,  along  which  it  poured  in  1 

ture  cascades,  and  beyond,  a  black  chasm  where 

we  could  sec  nothing. 

«*  Come  on,"  said  Lawrence,  advancing ;  •«  vro 
must  see  the  end  of  it.** 

Forward  we  went— down,  down,  some  two- 
and-thirty  steps  more,  without  hearing  another 
sound ;  but  just  as  we  reached  the  bottom  step 
something  gave  a  wild  sort  of  yell,  and  I  could 
hear  a  scrambling  and  tumbling  at  a  good  dis- 
tance in  advance. 

My  heart  beat  terribly,  and  Lawrence  stopped 
short.  I  was  for  more  agitated  than  he  was,  bat 
he  showed  what  he  felt  more,  and  any  one  wbo 
had  seen  us  would  have  seud  that  he  was  frighW 
cncd,  I  perfectly  cool.  He  had  passed  me  on  the 
stairs ;  I  now  passed  him,  and  holding  the  light 
high  up  gazed  around. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  see  any  thing  ^stinctly, 
but  here  and  there  the  beams  caught  upon  rougli 
points  of  rock,  and  low  arches  rudely  hewn  in  the 
dark  stone,  and  I  made  out  that  we  were  in  a  se- 
ries of  vaults  excavated  below  the  castle,  with 
massive  partitions  between  them,  and  here  and 
there  a  doorway  or  passage  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er. It  seemed  a  perfect  labyrinth  at  first  sight, 
and  now  that  all  was  silent  again,  we  had  nothing 
to  gtride  us.  I  listened,  but  all  was  stfll  as  death  ; 
and  I  was  advancing  again,  when  my  companion 
asked  me  to  stop,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
examine  the  ground  on  each  side  as  we  went  on* 
maridng  the  spot  from  which  we  started.  It 
seemed  a  good  plan,  and  I  was  stooping  down  to 
pile  up  some  of  the  loose  stones  with  which  the 
ground  or  floor  was  plentifully  encumbered,  when 
a  large  black  snake  glided  away,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  bat  or  a  small  owl  flitted  by,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  light  with  its  wings. 

"Good  Heaven,  how  unlucky!"  cried  Law* 
rence ;  «*  have  you  got  the  match-box  V* 

"  No,**  I  answered ;  "  I  left  it  on  the  floor  near 
where  I  was  sleeping.  Feel  your  way  up  the 
steps,  my  good  friend,  and  bring  it  and  the  other 
candle.  I  wM  remain  here  till  you  come.  Bs 
quick!** 

"You  go ;  let  me  stay,**  said  Lawrence.  But 
I  was  ashamed  to  accept  his  offer ;  and  there  was 
a  something,  I  knew  not  what,  that  urged  me  to 
remain.  «*No,  no,**  I  said,  "go  quickly;  but 
give  me  one  of  your  pistols,**  and  I  repeated  the 
last  words  in  German,  lest  any  one  wbo  under- 
stood that  language  should  be  within  ear-shot. 

We  were  so  near  the  foot  of  the  steps  thai 
Lawrence  could  make  no  mistake,  and  I  soon 
heard  his  feet  ascending  at  a  rapid  rate,  tripping 
and  stumbling,  it  is  true,  but  still  going  on.  As 
I  Hstened,  I  thought  I  heard  a  light  sound  also 
from  the  other  side,  but  I  concluded  that  it  was  but 
the  echo  of  his  steps  through  the  hollow  passages, 
and  I  stood  quite  still,  ha^ly  breathing.  I  c^ild 
hear  my  heart  beat,  and  the  arteries  of  the  throat 
were  very  unpleasant— throb,  throb,  throbbing. 

After  a  moment  or  two  I  heard  Lawrence's  fed 
as  it  seemed  to  me  almost  above  me,  and  I  know 
not  what  impiesaion  of  hs^g  some  other  being 


Ifji^  U>  m  It  With  in  J  thtiuib  ad  i  hvU  u  m  my 
right  hcmil,  but  the  luck  went  bud,  aiid  I  huml 
U  wouid  bo  nccwaafj  to  lay  down  tho  cwidio  to 
dfect  it,  JuAl  ju  I  wad  ■toopjiig  lo  do  voi  1  bu- 
caoie  sudJcnljf  c^jnscioua  of  l^aviiig  nmno  iiVmg 
creature  cio^a  by  tno ;  iwd  ilia  m%t  uiatant  I  fbll 
acM  fiagefi  it  Biy  lUToiitt  &nd  m»  &nu  tbxown 
fousd  ffle-  Not  a  word  was  »poken,  but  the  gnuip 
became  liglit  upon  toy  neck,  sniJ  I  itruggL<id  vi^ 
oU'jitly  for  breath  and  life.  Bui  tho  ■irvngtb  of 
tho  being  I  hat  groflpLHl  ma  u^emed  gigantic^  oad 
his  kind  felt  Like  a  hand  of  iroil. 

Oh  w  hilt  a  momout  waa  that !  Nercr,  etmrpt 
Ici  a  I^ETibk  dream,  have  I  fvk  any  LhiQg  hke  il. 
I  tri^d  to  cry,  to  fthaut,  but  I  could  not,  hii  hotd 
of  my  thwat  wan  *g  light ;  jxiwef  of  ujuiicUj  teem- 
fn]  ta  fiut  me ;  my  Im^  turned  giddy ;  my  lio^sut 
Ikli  ad  if  atoppLog ;  toUe«  of  light  vhono  from  luj 
ttyetf. 

Mj  riglat  Iiatid,  howeveit  was  froe ^  and  by  a  vi- 
oleut  etlort  I  forcfi^d  back  tho  cock  of  the  pbtol 
nearly  to  lbs  click  ;  hut  then  I  loAt  all  power. 
The  hamiuer  td[\  lbi>  weapon  went  olV  with  a 
loud  echoing  rfiport,  and  for  an  injitani,  by  tho 
0adh.  I  B^w  a  hidQou.a  face  witli  a  ^ay  beard  etufo 
gojiiug  ijito  niiuo. 

Thtf  doutid  of  Lnwrenco'a  foottteptf  lUfiniiig 
ripidly  Dvt'rheAj  were  tho  moit  joyful  I  had  ever 
hoard ;  but  tho  uoJit  inKlaut  I  felt  uayaelf  oo^t 
violently  backward,  and  I  fell  half  dtunnad  and 
bowiider^d  (o  the  ground. 

DefoT©  I  could  me  the  %hl  of  tho  candle  Uo- 
gtin  to  appear,  as  LawToo^e  caiuo  down  the  atoirii, 
first  f;untf  and  ihen  brighter  i  ai^d  I  heard  biv 
voice  cicLaiuu ng,  **  Whai  haji  happonj^^d!  what 
b.ad  happened  V* 

•*  Taka  care  !"  I  cried  faintly  ;  *'  thcro  ifl  soeuc 
tnan  or  aooae  devil  hDio,  and  ho  hoM  [hiM  killed 
mo  l' 

Looking  carcftiUy  arountj,  Lawrence  helped  ma 
to  riai>f  and  thon  wo  picked  yp  the  candlo  I  had 
let  fall  and  lighted  It  again^  ho  gaaing  ki  my  face 
from  time  to  iliue,  but  aoeming  hardly  lo  like  to 
take  hiM  eyes  olT  the  vaults,  or  to  enter  iuto  any 
(^nver^ationi  for  fear  of  boido  sudden  attack.  No^ 
thiug  W3d  to  ha  acGUf  howe'ver ;  my  savage  aa- 
aaiiant  waa  gone,  loaviiig  no  traco  belniid  him 
but  a  cut  upon  iho  huck.  of  mj  b^^*  received  an 
Le  cast  me  backward. 

*^  What  haj  happened  t'^  laid  Lawrence  at 
lengtbt  in  a  very  low  voice.  **  Wliy,  your  face 
leoks  i|uite  blue,  and  yon  are  bleeding!'' 

"  No  wonder,'*  I  answered  ;  *'  for  I  bavc  been 
Ealf  Htrangled,  and  have  ne^i^ly  had  my  brains. 
Jaishied  out^  Have  jou  got  powder  and  bail !  If 
■Of  load  the  pistol ;"  and  giving  it  to  him,  I  iit 
down  on  the  last  «iep  of  lb«  staii»  to  recover 
myself  a  httlc,  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  the 
gloom  beyond  bim  whEo  ho  Te-chofgcd  the 
weapon. 

From  titno  to  timo  be  aaked  a  quetftioitt  a^  I 
answered,  till  he  bad  heard  all  tlikt  hi^d  happen- 
ed, aiu]  Ihen,  afier  a  minute's  thought,  h<3  «aid, 
'*  Dq  you  know,  I  think  we  had  hettt^r  give  ihis 
up  I  and  banieade  oursclvee  into  the  room  up- 


one. 

^*No,  lui/'  I  answered;  **  I  am  resolved  t^  §«« 
the  and  of  it.  There  ia  only  onet  depend  upon  iti 
or  I  flhoukl  have  had  both  upon  me.  We  ord  two, 
and  €^n  de<d  with  him  at  all  evanii.  I  bave^  a 
gfoat  natkin  that  bodoq  crime  baa  been  comDiitlefi 
h«re  ttus  uigbt,  and  we  ought  U>  aacetiabi  the 
facls.  Thoaa  ^r^t  «liriekd  were  from  a  woman's 
voice*'* 

**  Well,  well,*-  aiiswered  my  companion,  **  I  am 
with  you,  if  you  are  leady.  Hore»  take  one  tigbt 
and  one  pt«tol,  &nd  yon  eiamiJie  the  right-hand 
vaUta  while  I  take  tho  left.  We  arc  now  on  our 
guard,  whI  can  help  each  other. '^ 

We  walked  on  accoidinglyf  wry  alowty  and 
carefully  I  taking  eaio  to  look  tound  ii«  bt  «rery 
etep»  for  tho  vunita  were  very  nigged  and  iircga- 
lar,,  and  there  waa  many  a  point  and  angle  which 
might  hav'o  concealed  an  asaallaut,  but  we'  met 
with  na  Living  creature.  At  length  I  thought  I 
peicoived  a  glimmer  of  Ugbl  before  me,  but  a  lit- 
tle to  the  left,,  and  calUng  up  Lawrence,  wIu^wm 
al  some  yard^'  dititjince,  I  puinti^  it  out  to  bim. 

^*  To  be  lure  I  see^  it,'^  be  an^rmrerod  ;  ^^  it  U  thi^ 
moon  ehiuing.  We  must  bo  near  the  efitrance  of 
the  vaults.  But  wtiat  ia  that  1  Tbero  scema  to 
be  aome  one  l^ing  down  Iherev''' 

Me  laid  Liis  hand  upon  my  anti  as  he  apoke,  and 
we  boih  stood  Htill  and  gazed  forward.  The  oli- 
ject  toward  which  lu»  eyt'«  were  dirccttid  ci^ftaia- 
iy  looked  like  a  hnman  Ugure,  but  it  moved  not  In 
the  k^st,  uid  I  slowly  advaneed  toward  it.  Grad- 
ually I  djseemed  what  it  was.  There  waa  Ibe 
drcds  of  a  woman,  gay  colored  and  eonsiderabty 
omamenttijf  and  a  uoat  bttle  foot  tuid  aluMii  witJl 
a  small  buckle  in  it»  re«tLng  mt  a  piece  of  isdkm 
Toek.  The  tead  w&a  away  £rem  utt,  and  ahe  lay 
perfectly  atUL 

My  spirit  fult  chilled  |  hut  I  went  on«  quicken- 
ing my  pace,  and  l.<>iwrenee  sjid  I  aoi>n  aukhI  be- 
side ber,  boiding  the  lighta  over  her. 

She  waA  a  young  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
droAsed  in  grd&  cosiumet  with  some  tocich  of  the 
city  garb»  •ume  of  the  peaaant  attire.  Her  hair» 
which  waa  all  100^0,  wet^  and  dii>hevcledr  wait  ex* 
ceedingly  rich  and  beautiful^  and  her  face  must 
hare  been  very  pretty  in  the  iweet  bappy  coloring 
of  heahb  and  life.  IS'ow  it  was  deathly  p^bi  and 
the  window »  of  the  ioul  were  doeed.  It  waa  a 
asd,  tad  sight  to  seo  I  Her  garmenlti  were  all 
we4,  ikud  there  waa  some  frotb  about  the  luouth, 
but  the  fingers  of  the  hands  were  Ump  &nd  nut^ 
urid,  ^M  if  there  hi\d  been  no  »tru(rg^le,  and  tlio 
features  of  tho  fiie©  were  not  distorted.  Tb«ra 
waa,  bowe^er,  a  wound  upon  her  temple,  b&m 
wbicb  flome  blood  had  Howe  J  ^  and  some  ier;ilch«> 
upon  hi^r  check,  and  upiin  the  iuiall  &if  ear«. 

She  looked  very  vweet  aa  ahe  ley  th<^T«,  and 
I^wrcnee  and  I  stood  and  gasod  at  ber  long. 
Hef  dreas  was  somewhat  discompoaed,  and  I 
straightened  il  over  her  ankles,  tliough  the  »ense 
of  modesty  and  maidtn  shame  bad  gone  out  with 
all  the  other  gentle  harmonies  in  tiiat  jonng  heart. 

How  earne  she  by  her  death !  Howeame  she 
there  \    Vt'wi  ahc  slain  by  aecyent,  of  had  abe 


upon  oar  thoughts.  But  we  said  uttto  tfaeu,  and 
after  a  time  left  her  whera  we  ioondher*  Itmat* 
tered  not  to  her  thai  the  bed  was  hard  or  the  air 
cold. 

We  searched  ereiy  comer  of  the  Taolta,  how- 
ever, for  htm  I  could  not  help  believing  her  mur- 
derer, but  without  attcceas ;  and  on  going  to  the 
mouth  of  the  TauH,  where  there  had  once  been  a 
door,  long  gone  to  warm  some  peasant's  winter 
hearth,  we  found  that  k  led  out  upon  tiie  road 
close  by  the  side  of  the  Rhine^andhardljadosen 
paces  firom  the  river. 

It  was  clear  how  he  had  escaped;  and  we  sadly 
took  our  way  back  to  the  chamber  above,  where 
we  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  m  mekncholy 
talk  over  the  sad  events  that  must  have  hap- 
pened. 

We  slept  no  more,  nor  tried  to  sleep ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  east  was  grey  went  down  to  the  shed 
where  we  had  left  tlM  horses,  and  resumed  our 
journey,  to  give  information  at  the  next  village  of 
what  we  had  discovered. 

The  horses  were  very  stiff,  and  at  first  could 
hardly  drag  us  along,  far  the  road  was  in  a  horri- 
ble state,  but  they  soon  warmed  to  the  vroric,  and 
in  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
reached  a  small  village,  where  we  got  some  re- 
freshment, while  the  landlord  of  the  little  Gast- 
haus  ran  at  my  request  fi>r  the  PoUzd. 

When  the  only  officer  in  the  place  came,  I  told 
him  every  thing  that  had  happened  in  the  best 
German  I  could  muster,  and  willingly  agreed  to 
go  back  with  him  to  the  spot,  and  show  him 
where  the  body  lay.  The  rumor  spread  like  wild- 
fire in  the  village ;  a  crovrd  of  the  good  peasantiy 
collected  round  the  door;  and  when  we  set  out, 
taking  a  torch  or  two  wi^  us,  as  I  described  the 
vaults  as  very  dark,  we  had  at  least  a  htmdred 
persons  in  our  train,  among  whom  were  a  num- 
ber of  youths  and  young  giris.  As  nothing  but 
one  old  chaise  vras  to  be  procured  in  the  village, 
and  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  would  raiui  we  pur- 
sued our  vray  on  foot,  but  we  certainly  aoeom- 
plished  the  distance  faster  than  we  had  done  with 
two  horses  in  the  morning.  All  the  way  the 
ofiker — I  really  do  not  know  his  right  G^man 
title — continued  conversing  with  Lawrence,  who 
did  not  understand  a  word  of  Gennan,  and  with 
myself,  for  whom  his  German  vras  a  world  too 
fast.  I  gave  him,  however,  all  the  information  I 
could,  and  as  Ms  language  has  the  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  being  easier  to  speak  than  to  understand, 
I  made  him  master,  I  believe,  of  every  little  in- 
cident of  the  last  eventfhl  night 

My  description  of  the  foce  of  the  man  who  had 
first  nearly  strangled  me  and  then  nearly  dashed 
my  brains  out,  and  of  whom  I  had  caught  a 
glimpse  by  the  flash  of  the  pistol,  seemed  to  in- 
terest him  more  than  all  the  rest  He  stopped 
when  I  gave  it  to  him,  called  several  of  the  girls 
and  young  men  about  him,  and  conversed  vrith 
them  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a  good  deal  of 
eagerness.  The  greater  part  of  what  they  said 
escaped  me,  but  I  heard  a  proper  name  frequent- 
ly repeated,  soundlag  like  Herr  Katzenberger,  and 


tbebead. 

Soon  after  we  resumed  our  advance  we  can»« 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vault.  It  required  no  loidiea, 
however,  to  let  ns  see  what  we  sought  for.  Tkm 
sun,  still  low,  was  shining  slantingly  beneath  thm 
heavy  brows  of  the  roclgr  aroh,  and  the  rays  tp- 
oeded  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  poor  ^^ 

All  steps  were  hunied  as  we  came  near ;  and 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  wcmien,  crowded  roond. 
It  was  evident  that  eveiy  one  present  recognised 
a  friend  in  that  Kfipless  finm.  «*  Ack,  H*  Car- 
2,iuir_«<^cik,  dU  arme  CttrHiur  a 
a  hundred  voices ;  and  eooM  eyes  were  i 
shed  bitter  tears. 

They  made  a  little  bSer  of  vine  poles  and  brands 
es«  and  laid  the  fair  corpse  upon  it.  Then  tbcy 
■ought  for  varioua  green  leaves  and  some  of  itm 
long-lingering  autunm  flowers,  and  strewed  them 
tastefUly  over  the  body;  and  then  lour  stout 
men  raised  the  death-Htter  on  their  shoulders  and 
bore  it  away  toward  the  village.  Hie  men  and 
women,  without  noise  or  bui^e,  fonned  theD»- 
seWes  into  a  little  procession^  with  a  native  smmm 
of  reverent  decorum  which  is  mere  strongly  folft 
among  the  German  peasantiy  than  among  anj 
other  people  I  ever  met  with*  and  followed  thie 
corpse,  two  and  two. 

I  had  the  policeman  for  my  cempamon ;  and 
beeeeching  hun  to  speak  slowly,  I  asked  if  he 
could  give  me  any  explanation  of  the  strange  snd 
terrible  events  which  must  have  happened. 

**  We  know  very  little  as  yet,"  he  answered  ; 
"  but  we  ahaU  probably  know  more  soon.  Thie 
young  lady,  poor  thing !  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  rich  but  cross-grained  man,  living  at  a  village 
a  short  way  further  down  the  Rhine,  on  the  otber 
side.  Her  mother,  who  died  Uiree  years  ago^ 
was  from  our  own  village.  She  was  dandng 
away  gayly  last  evening  with  our  young  fblk% 
just  before  the  storm  came  on;  for  her  father 
had  brought  her  up  in  his  boat,  and  left  bet  at 
her  aunt's.  When  it  came  on  vrith  thunder  and 
lightmng,  they  all  went  into  the  house,  and,  as 
misfortune  would  have  it,  that  young  lad  who  is 
carrying  the  head  of  the  bier  eat  down  by  her  in 
a  comer,  and  they  could  not  part  soon  enough. 
He  was  a  lover  of  hers,  every  one  knew ;  but  her 
fother  was  hard  against  the  match,  and  before 
they  had  been  in  the  house  an  hour  the  old  man 
came  in  and  found  them  chatting  in  their  comei;. 
Perii^M  he  would  have  staid  all  night  had  it  not 
been  for  that ;  but  he  got  very  angry,  and  made 
her  go  away  with  him  in  his  boat  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  storm.  He  eaid  he  had  been  on  the 
Rhine  many  a  worse  night  than  that — though 
fow  of  us  have  ever  aeen  one.  But  he  was  ob- 
stinate as  a  bull,  and  away  they  went,  though  she 
cried  terribly,  both  firom  fear  and  vexation.  What 
happened  after,  none  of  us  can  tell ;  but  old  Hen 
Katxenbeiger  has  a  gray  beard,  just  such  mb  yon 
speak  of:" 

They  carried  the  body  to  the  little  old  churdw 
and  laid  it  in  the  aisle ;  and  then  they  sent  for 
the  villago  doctor  to  examine  into  the  mode  of 


in  their  waj  ;  U  wm,  UMiMora,  MOgw  lo  i»o> 
duce  hMt  by  Um  efaictrio  a^Ml.  The  ioUowiag 
wa»  one  of  the  mmy  •xperimeBta  tmd,  Soliar 
metallic  wires  to  both  extsonitiev  of  a  pile,  then 
bring  the  other  ende  of  thoM  wiMi  into  coAtact, 
eo  that  an  electrical  omxent  maj  paae  from  one 
to  the  other ;  then  place  any,  even  the  moet  in- 
eohihle  body,  in  the  midet  of  the  flame  aanowid- 
ing  the  meeting  ende  of  the  vmee,  and  it  wiU 
•peedily  become  fluid.  Re&aotive  BMtala,  suner- 
ais  otherwise  ineolnhte,  earths,  flints,  nothing  can 
resist  the  action  of  audi  a  fomace. 

From  the  brilliant  fiigitife  hgU  of  lightai^g, 
and  of  electric  sparks,  philoeopbers  were  led  to 
seek  in  electrici^  a  constant  and  nseflil  light. 
The  pr«9oding  arraagsneot,  elighlfy  SMMlified, 
succeeded  to  admiireftton  in  pcodooing  the  desived 
cfl*ect.  Two  piecee  of  rhairoal  placed  at  the 
point  of  CQBtaet  of  the  aoUaied  wises,  become 
ignited,  and  shine  with  «  light  fially  aa  daasting 
as  that  of  the  son.  It  was  attempted  to  sobsti- 
tute  this  Ught  for  that  of  gas  in  shops,  public 
rooms,  etc.,  bot  it  was  fimnd  unsoitable  on 
aceount  of  iu  overwhelming  briUiancj  iMuting 
the  eyes.  It  is,  howarei!,  oenstantiy  ai^piiiryad  in 
the  scnrioe  of  the  huge  miewssope  nssallj  called 


With  the  voltaie  pile  a  stmog  motive  powev 
has  been  obtained,  able  to  impel  vessels  on  the 
water,  and  to  moA  machinery  on  land.  VoUaio 
electricity  also  acts  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Un- 
der its  influence  the  lesdstoiw  am  ninn>iitiiie  so 
many  wonders  that  it  well  deeetves  i$M  ineient 
name,  *^  the  stone  of  HemUes." 

Wo  may  imagine  that  one  day  it  was  said  to 
the  electric  current,  **  Don't  yon  think  yon  oould 
travel  as  a  ooniier  fiom  Paris  to  Maiseilles  on 
metallic  wires  r*  Before  the  vwiid  **  Mimeilles*' 
could  weU  be  uttered,  the  answer  had  already 
reached  the  extremity  of  Fmnca.  Atialf  who 
boasted  that  he  conld  "pnt  a  gtidls  vonnd  the 
earth  in  foi^  sunutes,*'  was  a  laggard  when  coot- 
pared  with  the  electric  telegraph.  How  ^ma  wen 
the  memorable  words  of  Napoleon  I.:  '*The 
sovereigns  who  preceded  me  never  nndetstood 
that  in  modem  times  the  power  of  soienco  miikoa 
part  of  the  science  of  power.*' 

Modem  physics  have  established  the  last  that 
onr  globe  is  one  g^and  electric  machinei  whoee 
currents  direct  the  magnetic  needle^  which  in  its 
torn  serves  as  a  guide  to  navigators.  Chcmistiy 
owes  to  electricity  so  many  oompositioM  tsod  d^ 
compositions,  so  many  various  molecular  actions, 
so  many  metals  produced  fiir  the  fisrt  time,  that, 
in  a  word,  the  most  comprehensive  chemical 
theoiy  is  that  of  the  electrical  pn^iMties  of  the 
primitive  dements  of  simple  or  compound  bodies. 
Lightning  and  electricity  draw  vrith  than  a  small 
quantity  of  matter,  divided  into  exeeesively  min- 
ute poitiona.  With  these  they  eos^  so  to  speak, 
the  bodies  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  I 
have  seen  specimeos  of  coarse  marUe  or  compact 
limestone,  forming  the  pointed  summits  of  some 
promontories  in  the  bay  of  Cannes,  in  Provence, 
and  whioh,  stMak  repealed^  by  Ughlnbg,  are 


lo  a  suvev  oohbs.     ine  an  < 

gold  and  silver,  cnuiig  evcay  day 

genetal  nsa,  owes  its  origin  to  the  cnligktewsi 

observations  of  M.  do  Larive,  of  Gcaewa. 

OalvanoplMty  is  the  latest  adaptation  of  tkaa 
pHMces.  The  idea  cccnned  to  M.  Jacda,  of  8c 
Petersburg,  that  electricity  might  be  mad^  to 
bear  aleng  the  metals,  each  as  cc^iper,  idvar,  or 
gold,  contained  in  ailiiwhal  bath,  and  to  deposit 
them  in  giesi  thickness  on  a  sealplafcd  pkte^  in 
order  to  take  oflf  a  foithful  laipnariiiii,  a  regnlBr 
mstaUie  mooid.  By  this  process  an  cngncved 
pfaOe,  a  medal,  a  cop  of  Benvenulo  Oeliini  i 
be  rcprodnced  withent   anj      '  ~ 

eleotoiioity  end  time.  The  great  merit  of  the  aa* 
tiqoe  bronaes  is  the  hgteiess  and  extaaM  tcntri^ 
of  the  scp^ptnwd  metaL  These  are  mndi  moao 
eminaitly  the  characteristics  of  M.  JacoUls  me*- 
aUioo-electrie  soQlptues,  prodneed  simplyhy  dee- 
tricily  taking  19  the  metal  in  a  chemical  barii,  «id 
then  deposifing  it  in  an  even  layer  on  timezlaiaar 
Of  interior  of  any  monid  whatever,  h  is,  in  a 
weed,  the  ait  of  carving,  modeling,  andmenlding 
by  oleotrioity. 

Lei  ns  enter  tfe  werinhop  cf  M.  CofaioBte,  in 
thcBneC^MiotinPuia.  It  is  a  aisetabla-kMik- 
ingdcn,  in  which  a  swiea  cf  dirty  hnckets,  fiBed 
wiA  a  metaUie  4knd,  snhjeoted  to  Hm  action  of 
voHaie  pilee,  woriL  rikntly  at  their  artSatic  labor, 
whsee  dementa  ate  boirowcd  from  tiie  ecimre  cf 
electricity.  The  labor  consirts  in  flfflng  the 
bockata  with  flaid,  and  in  keeping  together  the 
phites  of  copper  laui  mne  which  constitale  the 
active  part  of  the  process.  Yon  tam  year  cyea 
from  ^  operatiene  of  thceevnconscioas  artiBana, 
and  in  a  neighboring  haH,  flHed  with  thfimaitda 
of  the  objects  produced,  you  wiH  find  much  to  ex- 
citeyenr  adiaiiataniL  There  arc  bronses  of  aston- 
ishing Kghtneee,  and  in  beautiftd  leHef.  There 
are  the  gmal  state  seals  for  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.,  reproduced  in  silver,  wiA  all  that  fineness  ef 
aitistie  engiaving  which  renders  tlie  medals  asd 
the  coins  of  the  preeent  day  ahnoet  knpossifcle  to 
be  coonlsrfoited.  There  are  omasMBts  carved  in 
aho^elicvo  with  a  grace  and  beauty  which  would 
hava  seemed  fiJiuloos  to  thoaa  who  lived  before 
1860.  One  has  only  to  biteg  to  M.  GoUentz  a 
model  in  vnoc,  plaster,  evitfaeo-vrare,  aimoriaJ 
beaiinge,  the  impreee  of  a  eeri,  or  an  J  other  dject, 
natural  or  aitifieial,  and  he  will  retuom  yon  an  ex- 
quisite Tnetallir  focvaimile.  By  this  same  proccsBf 
flowers,  finiits,  even  anatonicd  specimeas,  and 
objects  of  natural  history,  have  been  (if  I  may 
coin  a  verb) /ac-«tBit/t«ed  in  metal.  Atthe  war- 
office  there  has  lately  been  establiriicd  a  work- 
shop for  the  galvanoplastic  leprodnction  of  the 
copper-|ilales  of  the  map  of  France,  in  order  both 
to  reduce  the  price,  and  to  render  additione  and 
corrections  poasUib ;  for  if  a  defective  poitfon  in 
a  gaham^daetic  plate  be  removed,  it  can  easily 
be  produced  anew  in  the  metallie  bath. 

Gahranoplasty  is  to  scutptuie  and  engiavitig 
what  photognphy  is  to  painting.  To  equal  a 
photogmphic  proof  vrith  the  hand  woold  nquiie 
yeas  of  industry  and  a  consommata  knowledge 


iiMted  tfavoogli  UmsoU,  ttid  gahan9pimiii»€ 
into  a  piece  of  pun  gM,  or  miggti. 

M.  Sege,  pmliBMor  of  cbemietiy  «t  tbe  Fiendi 
mint,  has  dieooteeed  the  exialeaoe  of  gold  in  tbe 
•oil  fonomiding  Pane.  Trees,  shrabe,  and  espe- 
eiaUy  the  ▼ine,  take  vp  fiom  tbe  sell  autiithre 
juioes  which  beeone  iaooiponled  with  tbenr 
stems  and  bark.  In  bttming  tm  branehes»  aU 
the  earbonic  paitides  disappeS^  and  nothhig  i«- 
isams  but  a  trUKng  residmua  of  ashes.  By  ool- 
Isetiiig  a  soflkieiit  qttaati^  of  these  ashes,  and 
Mib)e^ing  them  to  chemicBl  pioeesses,  a  smttit 
(loantitj  of  gold  appears.  By  tUs  proeees,  M. 
Sage  coHeeted  soAcient  to  oofai  Ibor  or  Are 
twenty  ftano  pieces.  We  may  renaik  that,  in 
a  utUkaiian  pohit  of  view,  this  beantilW  expetl* 
ment  was  by  BO  means  sueoessftil.  Tbeprieeof 
ftbiicatkNi,  inehiding  erery  thing,  ameonted  to 
upward  of  one  hundred  francs  for  each  piece. 
Thus,  the  expense  was  five  times  as  great  as  the 
▼alue.  Thb  leeaUs  a  sayfaig  conent  in  Spanish 
America :  **  Tbe  first  man  who  diseovers  a  sttter 
ndiie  loses  his  Ibitmie ;  if  it  be  a  gold  mhie,  he 
dies  in  the  poor-house." 

GalTanoplasty,  bom  as  it  were  yesteiday, 
■mong  the  eieetrie  ecienoes,  erery  day  aug- 
ments its  theoretieal  and  practical  domain.  The 
•cienee  eensidertd  complete  to-day,  ceases  to  be 
so  to-morrow.  What  wouM  the  artists  who  Mired 
before  1840  have  said,  if  they  had  been  shown  a 
favonae  statue  obtained  withent  fusion  and  mark- 
ed with  incredible  fineness  of  detaH  1 

In  the  ^x>Te  exptuiatiDn  of  some  of  tbe  efi^cU 
•f  electricity,  we  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
awora  boreaUs  and  the  dectrio  cunvnts  of  tbe 
Mm  and  moon,  which  have  a  sensBile  effect  on 
the  ongnetio  needle.  Other  phenomena  of  dee- 
tricity  have  also  been  observed  in  the  planets. 
Thus  o«r  pictuM  is  very  tncomptete,  and  yet,  two 
oentnriesago,  the  mhw  even  of  this  vast  science 
had  no  exigence !  Why  is  the  domain  of  elec- 
trkity  so  vast  9  Because,  through  its  mechan- 
ical, physical,  chemkal,  and  physiologieal  proper- 
ties,  the  electrical  agent  reigtis  in  reably  over  all 
nature. 

SOMETHING  FOR  THE  LAIHES  ABOUT 
COLORS. 
>  ladies  who  make  cunning  use  of  eolov-*-net 
by  painting  their  fiuses,  bot  by  a  deep  and 
subtle  ^ady  of  costume ;  to  artists,  hauss  fur* 
MshexH,  ornamental  gardeners,  and  others,  thsre 
have  been  officially  delivered  at  Paris  and  Lyons, 
during  iha  last  quarter  of  a  century,  sundry  lec- 
tures by  M.  Chevreul,  upon  the  practieal  effect 
of  oertatn  laivs  connected  with  the  contmsl  of  col- 
am  ;  and  >thase  Isctnies,  which  wees  fbimed  by 
him  into  a  hook  fifteen  years  ago,  have  been  late- 
ly traaalated  ualo  En^ish.  Having  read  the 
touulation,  vra  write  what  follows : 

Monsieur  Chevreul^  learned  in  the  law  of  col- 
<irs,  was  appointed  long  ago  to.  snpesintend  the 
4yeing  department  of  the  mannfaotory  of  the 
Oobelin  ta|>estiies.  One  of  the  first  questions 
asked  of  him  was,  Why  aat  tbe  black  tints  bad 


T^ 


He  answered  that  the  black  was  of  coarse  spoQed 
by  contrast.  M.  Chevreul  foUowed  up  his  mnt 
by  ananging  together  vanons  masses  of  colored 
wool  taken  from  the  warehouse,  observed  bow 
ealors  pnt  sWe  by  side  mutually  afifected  ono 
snother ;  and,  fima  that  point,  csnried  on  fab  re- 
searches in  vaiiouavrays  to  matority.  We  state 
seme  of  the  rtauits,  chiefly  hanring  in  mind  the 
uses  lo  vrhicfa  ladies  may  put  them. 

First  must  be  set  down  two  veiy  plain  lules. 
One  conocms  the  setting  side  by  side  of  two 
dlifiBieiit  shades  of  the  same  color.  Put  aide  by 
side  aquBies  tinted  with  IndiaB  ink,  each  sqnare 
having  one  uniiram  tint,  hot  no  two  squares  of  the 
same  intsnsily.  Arrange  them  in  a  row,  aeeoid- 
ing  to  a  regular  scale,  beginning  with  the  hgfateat 
ai^endbkgwi^thedaAest  Then  every  sqoare 
win  be  seen  to  be  modifted  by  those  on  either  side 
of  it ;  the  bonier  next  a  darker  square  vrffl  be 
lightened  in  effect  the  border  next  a  Kgfat  sqoaro 
will  be  daiksned  in  eiect.  Tbe  whole  row  of 
tfaited  squares,  seen  firan  a  little  distance,  vrffl  be 
■ndo  in  this  way  to  appear  not  flat,  but  fkiled. 
8«ch  is  the  eflbot  «f  tfaits  upon  eadi  other. 

The  efl^Kt  of  hoes,  or  contrasting  colors,  mtcy 
be  DjLpaawed  in  tbe  seeond  main  nde-^Contrast- 
mg  or  comfdeawntary  ecdois  are  aoch  as  when 
blended  together  give  rise  to  the  pepception  of 
whiteness.  The  aokost  penaot  of  thede  nslatiuna 
is  that  ecdsting  between  blue,  yeflow,  and  red  ; 
for,  mix  those  tfame  colors,  and  they  prodoce 
whilo ;  oenseqnently  a  color  oempkmcBtaiy  to 
each  of  theee  is  made  by  blending  the  other  two. 
Because  blue  with  yeUow  creates  green,  green  ia 
the  complement  of  red  ;  because  red  and  yellow 
create  orange,  orange  is  tiie  complement  of  bhie  ; 
beeanee  red  and  bhM  cieato  vi<^  violet  is  the 
oempieMent  of  yellow.  The  eye  itself  can  per- 
fttm  these  changes ;  look  open  a  bfaae  and  a 
ysUow,  and  in  a  little  wh^  both  wiH  appear  to  be 
green.  Agun,  take  a  sqnare  colored  red,  and  ob- 
serve it.  T^ke  also  a  square  odored  blue,  and  ob- 
serve it.  Place  them  side  by  side.  The  red 
square  where  it  is  near  the  blue  will  have  a  yeflow- 
or  tinge  than  the  rsst;  and  into  the  bine  on  the 
other  bolder  some  MtHe  shade  of  green  wfll 
enter.  That  is  beeanse  every  color  iendit  to  sug- 
gest its  opposite  (or  complement)  around  its  bor- 
ders, and,  as  we  have  explained,  the  opposite  of 
red  is  green — tbe  of^KMite  of  blue,  orange. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  eye, 
fiitigned  vnth  looking  at  one  color,  is  disposed  to 
i^iceive  the  impression  of  its  complement  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  lady  in  a  draper's 
shop  is  looking  at  red  stufls ;  and,  after  having 
seen  ft«e  or  six  pieces,  begins  to  complain  of  the 
bad  ookir  of  those  subsequently  shown  to  her. 
The  color  is  not  bad ;  but  her  eye,  weary  of  red, 
no  longer  receives  the  impression  of  it  vividly, 
or  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  I>et  the  prudent 
tradesman  mtaHow  ten  or  eleven  redstufibtob? 
looked  at  hi  succession ;  but,  after  about  the  fifth, 
contrive  to  submit  for  inspection  something  giecn. 
A  very  good  green  it  is  sure  to  seem  ifitbeonly 
afatoloable  color;  and,  aft^  dwelthig  on  it  for 
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the  r«cla,  iind  will  be  son  to  see  Lbem  to  the  beat 

Aoctistomed  to  a  Uttio  application  {»f  thif te  pnA* 
dptti«,  and  knowirif  preUy  well  how  eoJora  tUmcl 
related  to  each  i>th<!ir,  any  perKnn  may  am  J  gftwa 
errors  of  laalo  in  hciuae-miQuitmt^,  m  dfeaiing,  in 
the  arrangement  of  n  nospgay*  and  in  aLi  stieh 
mOittors.  The  main  retattons  of  color  to  be  bo  me 
in  mlrvd  are  theac  :  Gfecti  k  the  opposLU;,  &nd 
comptcin^siiti  to  red ;  gteent  ihorefore,  roddcns 
adjacent  hucu^  Jind  red  adds  a  gtoon  tinge  to 
them  I  hut  grei^ri  and  red  set  ofT  efieh  oth^f  lo 
the  beat  advantage  when  plftc^nl  side  by  aide — 
the  gpcea  Jooking  greener,  the  red  redder— and 
thU  is,  of  cotiFiiet  moat  thorougiLlj  the  eft^l  when 
the  two  colors  are  ahke  in  depth  of  lone.  What 
green  is  to  red,  yellow  is  to  violet,  and  blue  to 
orange.  In  tbis  iame  way  it  may  be  flaid  that 
iha  yellow  tints  of  green  suggest  their  eomple- 
matktm  and  oppoattea,  the  violet -reds  ;  thu  yellow* 
omngea  contrast  with  violet-bluea,  and  tlie  orange- 
redii  with  the  bUic-greejw. 

Thua  the  pink  of  the  cotnpkxioEi  iB  hrotight  oat 
by  a  green  letting  in  drc»<  or  bonnet ;  and  any 
ladj  who  haM  a  fair  complexion,  that  admits  of 
hai'mg  its  rofle  tint  a  little  heightened^  may  make 
efTt-ctlve  u»e  of  the  green  color,  bat  it  ahoiild  be  a 
delicate  green,  einca  it  k  of  importance  to  pre- 
•ervd  hirmonj  of  tone.  When  there  in  in  the 
^ac{^  a  tint  of  orange  jsiixed  with  brewn,  a  brick- 
rod  hue  wiU  reitilt  from  the  nse  of  green  ;  if  any 
green  at  ill  be  used  in  such  a  case  it  ahoald  be 
dark. 

Bat  for  the  orange  complexion  of  a  brunette 
there  h  no  color  auperier  lo  yellow.  Thii  im- 
paru  riolet  to  a  fair  skin,  and  iiijurea  ka  effect.  A 
aldn  more  yellow  than  orange  haa  ita  yellow 
neuiralt^ed  by  the  unggeetion  of  the  complement^ 
and  a  dull  white  effect  impart ed^  The  ornngc 
skin,  howerefi  hafl  the  yellow  neutralized  and  the 
red  left^  ao  tlml  the  freahnesA  of  complexion  ia 
increased  in  black -haired  beauties. 

A  A  the  complement  of  violet  id  yellow,  whieh 
no  lady  desires  Lo  see  added  to  the  color  of  her 
skirtf  it  follow  a  that  violet  h  only  euit^ble  for  dreefi 
when  it  ii  very  deep  in  tone*  and  worn  by  thoae 
who  wish  to  have  the  compiexion  whitened  by 
eontrast. 

Blue  izni>arta  orange,  which  enriches  whit«  coiu< 
pie  It  ions  and  Ught  Hcah  tints ;  it  abo  of  course 
improved  the  yellow  hiir  of  blondee.  Blue,  there- 
fore, is  the  i&tandard  color  for  a  blonde^  as  yctlow 
ie  for  a  brunette.  But  the  brunette  who  baa  al^ 
ready  too  much  orange  in  her  hc&  must  avoid  set* 
ting  it  in  blue^ 

Orange  iuite  nobody,  ft  whltena  a  brunette, 
but  that  i»  K^reely  a  desirable  effect,  and  it  ia 
iigly^  Red,  unless  when  it  ia  of  a  dark  hue,  to 
increase  the  efFeet  of  whiteneisa  by  contrast  of 
tone,  is  rarely  auitable  in  any  cloae  dEi;^orhood 
to  a  lady 'a  akin.  Ro  sored  destroy  it  the  freshneu 
of  a  good  complexion  ;  it  euggesita  green  ■  For 
this  reason  it  ought  not  to  be  choaen  for  the 
lining  and  hangings  of  the  boxes  of  a  theatre,  if 
ladies  who  frequent  il  are  to  look  well  in  their 


cnmaon  boxea  gjve  a  green  tint  lo  the  ladtca  m 
them ;  if  they  would  rather  have  the  best  made 
of  all  natural  rose  in  their  faces,  the  hacgii:ig» 
they  should  wish  for  ought  to  be  light  green. 
But  they  would  suit  be^t  pale  or  fair  compkxioas, 
just  as  the  amber  hangings  at  the  opeza^honse 
in  the  Hay  market  used  to  be  best  suited,  and,  in 
frict,  only  suited,  for  brunettes*  The  dark  crim- 
non  of  the  draperieis  adopted  at  the  ri^al  houb« 
were  more  impartial,  since  they  tended  by  con- 
trast to  the  whitening  of  all  faced  to  whidi  they 
eervcd  as  background. 

Enough  has  been  said  now  to  display  lome 
pni^eiples  that  may  be  carried  Into  appUcation  in 
a  ihouiiand  ways.  The  painter  upon  eanvaa 
knows  that  if  he  places  certain  colors  side  by  side, 
though  they  be  as  pure  as  tube  can  bold,  jet  they 
may  look  dirty  because  they  spoil  each  other  by 
the  complements  that  they  suggest.  Ho  knows 
that  in  pa^inling  from  the  model,  wherever  there 
is  much  contrast  of  color  in  small  compass,  he 
must  not  directly  imitate  each  color  that  he  copitfit 
with  a  stroke  of  the  same  color  from  his  bruih  , 
he  is  compelled  to  use  false  tints  to  get  the  true 
on&B.  Upon  the  same  plan  must  a  lady  go  to 
work  in  the  compounding  of  a  nosegay  or  the 
trimruiug  of  a  bonnet,  keeping  apart  those  colors 
that  can  not  come  together  without  quarrehiig 
Thus  she  would  do  well  to  trim  a  yellow  bonnt^t 
with  violet  or  blue^  arid  a  green  bonnet  with  rose, 
red,,  or  white  flowers,  and  to  follow  the  saiive 
general  idea  in  grouping  the  colors  of  a  dress. 

Contract  of  nch  color  ii^  familiar  lo  us  in  the 
dress  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  an  economic  use.  The 
soldier  in  his  bright,  uniform  of  green  and  yellow < 
blue  and  searlet,  or  whatever  else  it  be,  will  Mstai 
to  be  well  clothed  when  £dl  the  seams  of  his  c^uu, 
perhaps,  are  white ^  and  he  is  really  threadhajo  , 
for  if  the  colors  be  but  well  contrasted  they  will 
set  each  other  off  and  remain  to  the  bat  intensi- 
ficd.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  civilian  may  weai 
ill  tho  summer  a  black  coat  that  is  not  neW|  and 
over  white  trowsers  it  will  be  made  to  look  by  eon- 
tr^t  excellent  as  to  its  color.  But  let  him  buy 
in  the  winter  a  new  pair  of  black  trowsers  and 
put  them  on  :  the  old  coat  causes  them  to  seem 
fearfiiily  black  and  glossy,  and  is  made  by  them 
in  return  to  look  really  much  oldei  and  whiter 
than  it  is, 

The  same  ideas  M.  Chevreul  carries  into  the 
business  of  house-furnishing.  Bark  paper-h ang- 
ina he  proscribes,  as  absorbing  too  much  light, 
red  and  violet  as  damagiiig  the  color  of  the  skin, 
orange  as  tiresome  by  reason  of  intensity.  He 
TfH^ommends  only  jeUow  tmd  light  tones  of  green 
and  blue.  Yellow  eombines  well  with  mahogany 
himiture,  but  spoils  the  look  of  gilding.  Light 
green  suits  well  both  with  mahogany  and  gilding 
Light  blue  suits  with  mahogany  fairly,  and  wiUi 
gihUng  admirably  -  it  also  combines  better  than 
blue  with  yellow  and  orange  weodis — is  therefore 
gooti  for  drawing-rooms.  A  gray  pattern  on  a 
white  ground^pattern  and  ground  being  balanced 
pFo^ly  evenly ^ — ^is,  however,  very  strongly  recom- 
mend^.   As  a  general  niie,  says  M   Chi^vreiil, 


eomplemenUry  to  the  prevaUiif  ••Mr  M  tut 
paper-hanginf .  The  wiD4ow  wtttite  Aoold  te 
of  the  color  of  the  chain,  haiteg  lriii|raa  of  the 
oolor  of  the  paper-hangng.  The  caifet  ah«Bld 
he  cfaoeen  by  the  aame  Tale,  to  gh>e  dMaetnaaa 
to  the  eflTtct  of  the  ftmiilwe ;  gieen  mad  blach 
being  bett^  dominant  colon  mder  mahegany 
than  red,  scailet,  or  orange.  TonahoganjehaSia 
green  covert  are  good  when  nniiwinity  ie  not  de» 
aired.  In  email  fooma  a  harmeoj  ahooU  be 
aooght  bj  carrying  thioughoot  an  auatogy  of  eol> 
or--the  contraat  ahould  be  of  toiiee  and  haea  of 
the  aame  eolor :  it  ia  only  in  large  rooma  that  the 
contrast  of  oolor  can  be  thonmghly  well  aanM 
oat. 

It  18  not  worth  while  to  mtthipfy  examplea  of 
tittstheoiy.  We  have  deeiied  only  to  amuee  oar- 
aelves  and  at  least  one  section  of  oar  readers. 
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STOOPING  TO  CONQUER, 

N  a  &shioaable-looking  moming,  ten  yeaia 
past,  a  gay  gfoap,  consisthig  of  three  ladiso 
and  three  gentlemen,  came  oat  of  a  cake- shop  in 
the  main  street  of  an  Irish  spa-town,  chatted 
awhile  beyond  the  door-step,  ud  then  parted; 
the  ladies  taming  up^  the  gentlemen  down  strtttt 
as  is  the  country  phrase.  At  that  momeol  a 
young  man  in  mourning,  with  a  frank,  fine  coun- 
tenance,  darkened  by  what  k>oked  to  be  unuaoal 
sternness,  waa  walking  rapiiHy  op  the  street  to- 
ward them. 

*'  Good-mo'nin',  Checkiey.'' 

"  How  d»ye  do,  Checkiey  f 

"What's  in  the  wind,  John,  ehf'  «iied  the 
three  gentlemen  at  once. 

"  How  d*ye  do,  gentlemen ! "  rejoined  the  yotmg 
man  addressed,  passing  the  speaken  as  if  indis- 
posed to  farther  j>arley. 

«*  That's  a  match,*'  said  one. 

«*Who1    Checkiey  and  Jane  Debaeget'* 

•»Yea." 

**  Ko,  I  say :  an  old  fox  is  not  trapped  so  easi- 
ly.    Report  says  aH  is  not  right  over  the  water.** 

**  By  Jove !"  cried  the  first  speaker,  after  look- 
hig  beck,  **  she's  distanced  him  already,  or  he's 
taken  himaelf  off.  Her  fortune  vrooldnt  do, 
maybe." 

**  It  won't  do,  depend  upon  it,  if  it  woold — of 
which  I  know  nothing,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

The  la^s  had  made  a  little  move  preparatory 
to  the  pause  to  speak,  and  looked  blankly  at  one 
another  as  Mr.  Checkiey  raised  his  hat  and  passed 
on — abruptly  rather  than  hurriedly,  as  if  he  lack- 
ed the  inclination  rather  than  the  time  to  stay. 

'*  What  on  earth  ails  hbnt"  ezclahned  the  eld- 
est of  the  three. 

^  Pm  sure  /  don't  know,"  answened  the  aeo- 
ond. 

*'  Nor  do  I,"  was  expressed  in  the  countenance 
of  the  youngest,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She 
watched  the  young  roan's  progress  until  his  mov- 
ing round  a  comer  into  a  street  off  the  main  one 
look  him  out  of  sight ;  and  vrhen,  after  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  and  her  companions  turned  in  the 
•anL9  directien,  she  saw  him  go  by  her  door  with- 


Doin  piqae  aan  pstpieiBj  gatoetea 
parted  lipa  and  aoft  brown  eyea.  When  leli  at 
bona,  ahe  mUmwA  aa  if  aeaitsly  aseiBg  whUkcr 
aha  waa  foing .  She  walked  iato  a  j^or,  aaa 
downonasafo^  aad  wroained  for  mmm  ndmuimm 
poUmg  at  tha  mda  of  her  aaah,  ahsca^y,  am  if 
herthooghtahadfatmtoacnas-kBolwhkh  ah* 
was  andeavoiiBg  to  diemtaBgla.  A  knock  at  tJbe 
haH  door  alaitled  her  oat  of  her  ravorie;  she  tmme^ 
and  moved  toward  a  lange  bow-window ;  ae  ahm 
'  it,  tha  subisct  of  her  thoogfaU  waifc«l 


*«Toa  are  afonet"  aaid  ha. 

^  Yea,"  ahe  replied,  •«  I  a■^  Mr.  Checkiey.*' 

Intent  en  hie  own  thoughta,  he  did  not  siiiiig 
to  notice  tha  eoldneaa  of  her  uAnnar.  He  took 
her  OBoflhred  hand,  dropped  it,  and,  toning  ta 
the  window,  looked  thence  for  aome  minutes  be- 
fore he  apoka  again.     Then  he  aaid  alowly : 

**I  came  to  bid  yoa  good-hy."  The  lady'a 
cooBtenaaee  ahaaged,  and  chaaged  again,  sko 
looked  relieved  rather  than  othcrwiae  when  ht 
had  added :  "  I  am  going^-to  rmignf a,  Not  to 
Ameriea,"  ha  coatinued,  follawiag  her  cyaa  to  a 
large  map  hung  npoa  the  wai ;  ^aar  to  Aostta- 
ha.  I  am  going  farther  finm  you,  Jane.  I  aai 
going  to  do  what  will  divide  as  aiora  wide^, 
moee  finally.  I  am  going  to  quit  the  poaitiott» 
and  not  the  place  which  I  waa  bam  ia.  Afiar 
thia  week,  yon  can  no  kaiger  give  me  yoor  aa- 
<IoaiBtanea — I  oaa  ao  longer  accept  iL  I  cama 
to  me  you  onaa  BMia,  upon  the  footing  of  old 
timea — Chappy  timee  to  me.  I  came  to  make  a 
parting  raqoest  to  yoo*— 4hat  yon  wiU  hear  me 
for  a  fow  minutea,  and  without  rep^.  Thia 
moming,  all  I  poaaessed  waa  awept  from  me  at 
a  blow.  I  waa  left  bat  tha  ban  maana  of  main- 
taining my  orphan  hrothara,  by  entering  at  onoa 
opoa  a  aervile  eaipkiyment.  I  have  m^  up  my 
mind  to  do  ao.  Bot  I  had  my  heart  taa»  to-4 
eould  not  laaoncile  that  to  my  dabaaad  poaition. 
I  can  not  meet  yon  opoa  an  ei|ual  footing;  I 
would  not  meet  yoo  upon  any  other.  Befoie  I 
leave  you  ferevert  I  caiM  to  tell  yoo,  ia  trerd^ 
that  I  love  you;  ^Uiat  I  aooght  yoa  with  the  hope 
of  winning  you ;  that  I  mij  waited  to  feel  it 
would  not  be  preaumptnoua  in  me  to  expect  yoor 
preference.  Remember  that  I  loved  you  food^ 
and  frankly,  aa  kmg  as  I  dare  aak  yao  ta  became 
my  wife ;  I  tell  yoo  ao  now  solely  aa  an  avowal 
due  to  yoo,  not  for  my  own  aaka.  When  I  en- 
treat your  silence,  you  can  not  miscottcetve  my 
motive.  You  could  aoawer  me  now  in  one  waf 
only,  and  I  do  not  need  to  be  refected.  Give  me 
your  hand  once  more,  for  old  timea.  Yea  coold 
not  hold  ae^oaintance  with  a  earner^  Now^ds! 
God  blaaa  you !     Good-by,  Jane— good-by." 

Thia  atranga  monologue  waa  apokea  withoat 
pause,  although  deiiheretefy.  The  q)eaker  had 
quitted  the  hooae  before  the  lady*  whose  breath 
he  had  takm  away  by  the  anrpriae,  coold  have 
spoken,  had  he  wished  it.  She  waa  diaappoint- 
ed,  bewildered,  pained.  She  had  been  awaken- 
ed, and  found  the  treaaura-trova  of  her  ilmsm 
time  gone.    The  mystary  that  had  hang  like  a 


the  world  was  withdraw 
fii]«n£0  h3il  beoti  rxpUu 
wlalioti,  M  familiar,  yo 
jet  «o  ft^arfuV  was  to  h 

And  h€  iJ?a*  ta  he  a  r 

And  what  coal  J  the 
in  whom  the  Rented  it 
patblca^  !av<?i.  bates,  i 
eoanty  fimiltei  wcfe  i; 
cbaely  a«  the  thrta  slfs 
plait  Wi3Und  round  thai 
What  couM  J^ne  Bta 
aaj  to  a  di^Urstioi]  fr 
And  Bh<?  could  nt^rf  b!^ 
l!>een  h^fl^rehand  with  t< 
l^nce.  For  a  bng  timi 
had  kil  her^ — no  «y(««  \v 
hcF.  Sptlng  Lane  wai 
street  J  atretching  to  war* 
ton  able  fOTefinger  est*?! 
neighboring  rustic ilf^tr 
ed  into  the  (]o<TT-piirk  i 
onofl  opon  iho  blank 
moTcd  awa/t  w*nt  tip-i 
^nd  bonnet  with  ft  ngfi, 
w^i  kitl  a^iie  with  thoi 
walkml  rnt<i  tin'  drawiiij 
daws  wld^r — ►eho  fpll 
mote  air;  «it  down  11 
head;  and  jlandng  alj 
and  shailowy  ttc^i,  *o 
•olf  and  him,  h<?r  mind 
fcervtew  :  then  further 
ttons,  othur  mdmings^  l 
For  a  room«ot^  »ho  Pt>i! 
but  it  pasacit  away  in  \ 
?\nd  as  Sir  Harry *s  ca! 
next  door  but  one,  *ho 
mpinbi^r  of  the  party.  I 
by  rtfsoh'ittg'  to  say  notfi 
had  occurred— In  fet  Jo 
cloifo  itsHf.  It  was  ^m 
wning,  poor  fellow  ! — i 
baro  it  to  the  worUi 
knock;  and  m  a  first 
tinrd  out  of  the  wdy  of 
had  mt^t  iinee  bTpakfh.j 
din  no  r^  shn  found  that 
had  divert wl  all  prohili 
quiry.  It  waei  not  till 
rhAl  ihf?  f*et(r  of  thts  ch 
pmspfptji  cTtmc  eohcTPi; 
^*  ontrfin  the  eonstiiblt^'' 
ntii»fortunec. 

♦*  He*  fthoutd  bare  kf  ] 
tlcif**  0wl  a  gurat  at  tnh 
•terod  up  the  properly 
fortune/* 

'•  That  could  but  bm 
11  new  companion  in  U 
'^  But  that  he  mi^kt  have 
doubt  Jana^s  ch«eki 
avoided  looking'  tow  are 
''  Th.il  he  migkt^  and 
hi«  rripn'ts"  eiteem  for  1 
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bold  on. 

Then  John  GhecUe^r  looked  aioond  him.  It 
wms  eaiy  to  estimate  his  resources.  Ho  had 
relatiTes;  but  through  them  nothing  could  be 
gained  without  delay,  perhaps  not  more  eren 
with  it;  and  he  oonld  not  afford  time  for  the 
trial.  He  put  that  chance  out  of  sight.  In  fiMt, 
he  possessed  nothing  but  these  carts  and  horses : 
he  could  count  on  no  other  reality  for  support  of 
his  orphan  brothers.  On  these,  then,  he  was  to 
speculate. 

When  he  had  quitted  the  presence  of  Miss 
Dolmege,  he  returned  to  his  own  home,  only  to 
yield  it  up  to  strangers.  He  gare  up  his  ae- 
oounts  with  his  lands  to  a  recetrer,  and  then  reo- 
cAaietj  turned  his  back  upon  Mooally,  and,  so 
fu  as  was  possible,  on  all  associated  m^  it.  He 
took  lodgings  for  his  brothers  and  himself;  and  by 
the  week's  end  had  disrated  himself  from  the  gen- 
teel company  of  a  ten*^miles-wide  circuit  around 
Fountainstown  by  means  of  adTcrtisement,  that 
**  Jcim  Gheckley,  carrier,  solicited  public  custom 
for  the  couTeyance  of  goods,  etc."  By  being  his 
own  **  guide,"  he  would  hhnself  hate  all  the  prof- 
it of  his  undertaking;  and  he  had  no  desire  to 
avoid  that  office.  His  pride  was  of  that  proodeat 
sort — that  when  down,  will  second  dreumstance 
in  sinking  its^ further;  and,  piogress  being  the 
law  of  events,  strikes  the  bottom  to  make  sure 
of  an  uprise.  From  Fountainstown  to  the  next 
seaport,  twenty  miles  distant,  carriage  paid  ten 
shillings  the  ton.  He  could  acccropliiih  the  jour- 
ney twice  in  six  days,  and  thus  average  at  the 
outset  £%  5s.  per  week — £117  a  year.  And 
when  his  horses  were  fed  and  stabled,  there 
would  still  remain  sufficient  for  a  young  man  and 
two  boys  to  live  on. 

Coals  were  the  steadiest  article  of  import ;  to 
these,  after  a  trial,  he  confined  himself;  and 
**  John  Gheckley  solicited  the  public  of  Fount- 
ainstown to  tiy  his  coab."  Of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, stmie  dealt  with  him  for  thehr  own  con- 
venience; others  gave  him  their  custom  through 
good  nature ;  and  odiers,  again,  patronized  hhn 
through  impertinence.  The  money  of  all  w«nl 
into  the  same  purse,  and  that  purse  was  filling ; 
John  Gheckley  was  prospering  beyond  his  hopes. 
Not  a  few  of  his  old  companions  met  hhn  almost 
as  fondHarly  as  ever — when  they  saw  him ;  for 
hb  fnezo-coat  and  felt-hat  could  easily  pass  un* 
observed  as  his ;  and  the  distance  from  the  foot- 
way to  the  middle  of  the  street,  where  he  walked 
after  his  cars,  might  as  well  be  miles  as  inches 
to  those  who  did  not  chance  to  look  across.  He 
had  had,  loo,  invitations  to  some  parties — of 
bachelors ;  but  steady  and  good-humored  refosah 
following  eadi,  they  ceaMd.  The  feehi^  that 
dictated  them  was  neither  gratified  nor  offinided : 
it  died  away  quietly,  like  most  good  easy  things. 

The  relation  tiiat  he  himself  hkd  prescribed  ex- 
isted unvaried  between  him  and  Miss  Defan^. 
They  avoided  each  other  so  cautiously,  that  acci- 
dent had  all  the  credit  of  keepbig  them  from 
meeting,  tf  idlanee  on  her  sympathy  had  had 
any  ptft  in  hii  molbw  or  expectations,  he  tras 


ciBtbn  of  their  acquaintancediip,  but  whe  bad 
gone  no  further ;  she  had  not  fulfilled  his  bitter 
prediction,  **  that  she  would  marry  into  the  next 
marching-regiment,  to  do  away  with  all  rcmcxn- 
brance  of  her  courtship  with  a  carrier.'*  Two 
years  from  their  parting  interview  passed  by,  bed 
such  a  marriage,  if  not  any  marriage,  was  seem- 
ingly as  for  as  ever  from  her  prospects. 

At  the  close  of  that  time  an  accountantship  in 
the  Fountainstown  Bank  became  vacant.  The 
manager,  a  stranger  in  the  town,  who  had  taken 
afimcy  to  3thn  Gheddey's  mode  of  doing  his  own 
business,  offered  Imn  the  place.  The  twine  thca 
conducted  the  home-business  during  bank-hours, 
still,  by  a  little  management,  not  omitting  a  foir 
share  of  sdiool-duty;  and  the  eldest  brother^ 
salary  was  added  to  the  common  stock.  Aftcf 
six  months  more,  there  csme  another  chaogv. 
John  Gheckley  quitted  Fountainstown,  for,  re* 
port  said,  a  situation  of  more  case  and  tnist  in 
England.  One  of  the  twins  snccecded  to  tlw 
place  in  the  bank.  '*  The  interest  in  Mr.  Jolm 
(Bleckley's  store,  a  large  quantity  of  coals,  a 
number  of  horses,  cars,  etc.,"  were  "cried"  and 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  lodged  for  the  second  of 
the  tvrins,  who  earnestly  doiied  to  attain  a  pRK 
fossion  hereditaTy  m  the  fomily.  The  lad  Ubi> 
self  departed  with  fhU  light  heait  to  enter  on  hii 
new  pursuit.  The  tvrin  accountant  soon  followed 
in  his  eldest  brother*s  steps  to  Englmd,  and  « 
higher  post ;  and  the  Gheekleys  were  lost  sight 
of  in  Fountainstown  for  a  time;  seldom  even 
named,  except  that,  at  the  club-meets,  if  the  fax 
ran  toward  MonaUy,  some  passerby  cmjectured 
that,  when  the  debts  were  deared  oft-*^  a  dis- 
tant prospect — some  member  of  the  fomily  would 
repossess  the  md  place. 

John  Gheckley  returned  as  manager  long  be- 
fore any  body  looked  to  see  him  back.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  complicated  leMon- 
ships  uid  connections  of  the  neighboring  gentry 
was  of  no  smril  eommercial  value  ia  tnmbled  and 
changeful  times :  it  secured  him  the  phce  of  his 
now  superannuated  friend.  It  happened  to  be 
at  the  aame  season,  and  nearly  at  Uie  Tcry  hoar, 
that  saw  him  part  with  Jane  Dehnege  eome  sum- 
mers gone,  that  he  now  re-entered  Fonntaine* 
town ;  but  he  felt  tins  forenoon  much  liner  than 
that  vrell^remsmbeved  one,  whidi  had  left  a  chil 
upon  his  reeoUcotkms.  His  heart  opened  to  the 
old  places,  and  the  old  people  too-— « the  nelgh- 
bon." 

That  Kfiss  Dehnege  was  stffi  single,  vras  a  fhet 
that  made  itself  known  to  him,  unasked,  duiteg 
the  fimt  hour**  exeroise  of  his  new  dutiM.  Mr. 
Dehnege  had  engaged  in  millinf ;  and  to  spare 
the  time  of  a  eonfidenlial  derk,  and  avoid  the 
risk  of  trusting  other  parties,  Jane  scmetimea 
walked  to  the  bank,  to  lodge  or  draw  any  con- 
fiidereUe  sum.  Here  her  M  lover  CDcountered 
her.  Hearing  her  name  called  out,  he  turned 
round,  and  fbund  her  standing  befi»re  him.  Her 
hand  was  extended  with  a  check ;  but  he  could 
not  do  toss,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  thai  < 
to  take  both  together. 


I.       ..         "L.    ;i    ..'    :..  Miner 

**Vl"^  .  >.',  !  5  r  M  [i  adding,  **  aa  mm- 
a^r/'  fitu^  could  perct ivo  tliat  feci — mtA  con- 
toiucd  :   **  And  I  dju  not  ^arrjf  ti>  End  tojAsLf  once 

Some  tiididfeTent  utm^rk*  foUo^nl  rc^cipTcx^l 
inquiries  fo;  x%fr.  ainJ  I^Ij:«,  Ddlmc|^  utd  tti<r 
twinii^  Hii  years  i>f  sd^tisnoa  k^,  liridg^-llkf^ 
between  Lbolr  paJt  «ind  pT«Aetl£ ;  it  W4*  gruund 
Oil  which  hoxh  »i&od  oi  coie. 

'^  May  1  ihank  yott  to  bok  «t  tliat;"  said  tbo 
lady  at  kagih,  glMicing  ai  tits  olicdti  '*  t  am 
lalhsi  in  tiMtc,'* 

''  Ct^rtointy ;  cxause  my  detaining  yoti  lo  long/^ 
r«piied  ibt;  gontkuiaa*  wt  \tt  took  up  tlse  flutier- 
ing  bit  of  piper.  Then  adding :  *'  One  moment ; 
pray  |iardutJ  me  ;  I  ttin  Rtill  new  hc^re,"  ho  moved 
toward  bda  own  o^ces  roa.i.'^Iiingf  ai  he  passed,  the 
dhc'ek  to  &n  accountai^t.  Misa  Delmege  Daw,  ot 
tliDiight  ihg  saw,  hie  countenance  changing^ 
mc^antiiQe,  ta  the  oJ£cial  dubious noaa  oi  '' ac- 
C<Junt  Qierdfav^nT*  It  was  with  a  proud  swell 
of  tbc  heart  ihe  f^ilt  ehc  h^d  came  to  ^laim 
nmiwy,  not  to  atk  credit ^  She  eotdd  cxpeet  no 
tend^f  r4^m«3iiibra[ice  of  the  past  fjfoin  tlic  young 
manager,  4ud  titiP  look^  for  none  lu  trona^ting 
buniueid  with  biiij.  And  ytt  aho  mitjadged 
MUUAwhiit  the  fevLingii  and  mijtivca  that  sim  can- 
T««ied ;  ibey  leaned  over  the  eoantcr  Jkr  more 
tkm&  hKc  iUp[>OHod.  Never  had  John  Cbeddcy 
been  Bo  iittic  diaposed  to  quarrel  Wittl  ker  eou- 
duct  as  Hi  the  moment  when  ibt  wift  qu^fttioning 
bereelfof  its  noceaiity,  or  even  itii  diguity.  He 
had  eondautried  lief  >«caknesd  before  be  had  had 
opportunity  to  esitmaLe  hiA  own.  It  wa9  with  a 
thrill  of  the  hcfari  bfl  remembered  that  bin  old 
avowal  w<^  to  that  hour  unrdriuMed  and  uik 
tcjeeted — that  be  wan^  io  faet,  her  iuitor  ^tiU,  if 
be  desired  to  appear  in  that  jelatioiiK  ft  was  tJii« 
returning  lovo,  that  bad  ^wopt  £icro»B  bi^r  path 
aod  #bbed  away  with  cbMiging  ciroumMtanc«« 
years  befare^  wbteh  now  »aid  to  itself:  *'U  might 
perhaps  serve  bar  better  than  in  aiding  hor 
fatber'i  piojecta  if«^*'  Hero  a  great  ItJtter  D  eut 
■hooi  iuppoaitionff.  A  fair  baknoa  ill  tho  book 
before  bimt  showed  ibnt  tho  Dehx^egsa  in  nowise 
nc^cded  friendly  aid.  Tboj  were  yel  well  to  do — 
ramarkably  well  lot  ihme  overwhelming  times 
The  paymg  of  the  customary  partiiikg  complimente 
waji  all  ueeded  at  hid  hands  joet  then ;  and  be 
returned,  fvcbng  himielf  a  Ultle  put  aback, 
though  why  be  would  have  found  it  bard  to  say. 
While  the  teller  and  Misi  Delmege  coum«d  and 
recount «J  the  money,  ho  Blled  up  the  time  for 
himself  with  a  vague  and  rather  irartjlest  escpre^ 
«ion  o(  ^^  having  purpoatd  to  inq litre  for  Mrs. 
Deluiegfl  aa  sooa  as  bu«ino«i  would  poonit," 
Whether  it  was,  that  through  the  obvioualy 
increaned  eoldne«a  of  his  manner,  Mi*»  Delmege 
■aw  aomethtng  of  what  really  had  l».^t;n  piuiBing 
through  hii»  mind,  or  that  she  was  prompted  by 
tbe  b^hit  of  hiMpltality,  she  thooght  piciper  to 
rt?ply,  tbtit  inaminji  would  be  very  happy  10  ace 
him. 

They  partod  t  the  lady  Id  go  home,  and  make 


received  ;  the  gi^nlltrmim  to  go  througli  biii  booka 
with  a  braiin  not  alkigetbet  clear.  Tlutiugh  deb' 
ita  and  crcditi  fhtted  many  strange  itema ,  H  opca, 
fcarft,  doubtt,  look  placo  of  ponnda,  shiUingit,  am] 
pence ;  ranging  ihemaekea  down  the  douMi?  coW 
umn9^  mmghng  «uid  ehangmg«  till  al  length  Iha 
manager  brought  them  to  a  chock. 

It  Why  not  to-day  V*  &iaid  be»  abntting  up  the 
book.  *'  It  ia  not  i  who  should  be  backi^ard,  If 
ahe  i#  willing  to  n^call  old  times  ;  and  if  not^  the 
sooner  I  know  her  mind  the  Iwtu^r  for  my  own." 
This  settled,  be  wat  ahb  to  give  all  Ida  fiitcntion, 
if  not  quite  all  hm  heul,  to  lb«  ipt^frrsi^  of  the 
worthy  governor  and  direiiiiora  to  whom  he  w&s 
indebted  for  tlio  means  to  preaa  hift  own  jutt 
then^  Tbia  vcfy  tliought  wot  enough  to  mdto  a 
hopeful  lover  a  lealoust  eameat  nuyi  of  buaineas ; 
and  the  new  ntarvager  gained  the  top  of  the 
wher;!  in  the  rapid  revolution  of  genteel  opinion 
that  day  in  Foontainatown.  Long-beaded  vice- 
chairmen  of  poor-law  hoards,  starched  J  P. a,  and 
a^ronted  forty -fifth  coueina  afHliatcd  with  as  kin- 
died  geniua,  or  hailed  aa  the  iriiimphajit  and  irre- 
prewiible  aspiring  of  thorough  bret'dingf  what  tb« 
manager  act  down  to  a  ainiple,  honest  inatjnct, 
favoring  circumstanceti,  and  perhaps  one  little  in^ 
cidcnl  that  he  would  not  return  on  to  analyze. 
The  county  club  talked  of  the  height  of  his  fore- 
b^ul  I  he  hi  hia  ininont  soul  Ibanked  Providence, 
Whan  the  ciiick  struck  three,  be  sprang,  like  a 
«cbool-boy,  from  bis  seat^  overaaw  the  cloatng  ar- 
ratigenienl^i  and  hurried  away  onco  moris  to  the 
old  bDus«  in  Spring  Lane. 

The  Jadiea  were  at  home.  CheekJ«y  began 
aometbitig  to  the  younger  of  **  fears  he  might  be 
even  mor«  occupied  the  next  days,^*  but  bcr 
mother's  weleotue  and  inquiries  cut  short  an  ei- 
planatjon  that  was  not  much  needed.  Jane 
scarcely  apoke.  Aira.  Delmege  invited  him  ''  to 
stay,  without  ceremony,  for  the  day,  believing 
that  he  waa  free  from  home  engagementa/*  He 
confirmed  her  supposition* ;  then  paused,  and 
looked  at  Jane.  Jane  looked  out  of  the  window  ; 
she  remembered  ho  was  now  manager.  He,  too^ 
remembered  Ihe  same  fact,  and  it  prompted  ae* 
ceptaDCc  of  the  uivitatjiont  even  though  abe  wouy 
not  aecond  it.  He  laid  by  hia  hxit,  and  with  it 
the  remnant  of  conat^int  thai  had  bung  rotmd 
him  prcx'iouBly.  Conver^^iiion  waa  raanmcd  and 
kept  up  between  him  ar>d  the  elder  lady  ;  the 
younger  ant  in  the  window,  listening  or  thinking, 
aa  might  h& — Checkley  wondered  which.  Yet 
wben^  on  the  entrance  of  a  second  gueat  to  I^trs. 
Delme^e,  an  opportunity  of  aaeertaming  oHefvd, 
be  would  not  use  it.  Mr.  Delmege  was  expect- 
ed home  to  dtne  ;  and  the  manager  deaired  to 
midte  sure  that,  taking  one  thing  with  anolheri 
he  would  be  iiceeptable  aa  a  aon- in-law.  Ha 
was  not  wholly  aanguine  of  the  reaolt.  For 
himself,  ho  had  attained  a  full  j^cnse  of  the  *  no- 
bility of  labor;'  and  could  look  with  eaae — with- 
out envy  or  contempt— on  tboBc  who  had  tiet 
had  opportunity  to  make  a  like  acquisition.  He 
could  make  ample  allowance  for  the  sway  of  feel* 
inga   that,   save  on   one    point   only.  couJd   no 


liiiiBil  men  jut  itioog  anoogb  t»  makfi  Meapft* 
^mdthgktful.  MeaminMihAiMcleJitipAMiyg 
OMifMiuonihip  fimible  to  Mrs.  Dekncgc  mad 
bar  friand;  and  memiiiiif,  toe,  Jaaa  mSbitem 
£rom  Ihtf  madaw^  and  joiMd  th«r  little  gioap. 
Pcrhapi  tha  fBCoUeotioiia  wafted  thitlMr,  witb 
the  odor  of  the  pEknroaes  and  oomlqw  Ims  omi 
the  park-waU,  wen  not  aUogitkar  picaamt. 

Mr.  Delmege  jomad  in  due  time.  His  wai* 
oaaae  to  **  qui  new  manafer  and  otd  acunaintaiina, 
n^  daar»*'  waa  hath  heuiy  and  diaonmiMlaf»— 
ha  was  juat  the  man  to  anha  hia  iaeliByi  kit. 
The  manager  waa  made  la  flMha  himaell  at  home. 
He  might  have  Ibiyolten  thiie  waa  anch  a  thing 
aa  coal  in  caeii<ieii|  had  ha  not  heen  keeping  it 
detanmnedly  hefora  hia  mind's  eye  all  that  Uve- 
kx^  aummer  anenaoiL 

•*Take  yonr  win0>  CheeUej.  Here'a  yam 
good  healthy  and  fhitibar  pvemetiai  !**  ened  his 
hoat^  when  the  ladies  had  paaaed  away  te  the 
dnwing-room. 

As  a  most  natocal  apfepoa  to  hia  aoknowledf- 
menta,  came  an  anowal  of  the  yovif  maaagnr's 
•^  entire  satislaetioii  in  hia  praeeot  plaee,  if;  ao^, 
the  poaitioa  he  had  some  time  held  in  Foimtaina» 
town,  Ibzmed  no  hai  to  hia  paaaaing  uk  old,  mi* 
obanged  aitairhmant  to  Miss  Delmay    ** 

<<  Not  a  bii  of  il,"  anaweoed  her  iathet,  inter* 
nqiting  him.  ^  Am  I  not  dahhing  in  tnde  my* 
adf  now  1  A  miller  may  ahake  hande  with  a 
•oUier  any  day.  Jeetinf  apart,  my  dear  Cheek 
l^y,  that  thoiottfh^hmd  irilanisi  we  Upeh  gntry 
need  to  pique  ourselves  upon,  is  Ibst  heeoming 
ohwdete  may  all  onrwoeage  withitl  If  Jane 
he  pleased,  aa  I  have  vimy  tittle  deobt  aha  will 
ha^  I  know  no  one  i&  whase  hands  I  afaonid  hold 
hat  happiaess  morn  aala.  I  know,  my  deer  M* 
low,,  and/ts/  how  handsomely  yon  aoted  towaid 
my  lamily,  at  a  time  when  Jane*a  liMfe  tetaw 
wild  have  hewa  a  matter  of  eoma  aaament  lo 
you.'* 

iolm  Checkley  aprang  np  steam  ^ie^  steps 
a  time.  The  two  eUar  ladma  looked  aomid  iw 
•vpiise  to  sea  a  gentleman  so  soon  in  the  drew- 
iag-mem;  Jane  kepi  gasiaf  atraight  betee  her, 
tiU,  ai  A  whispet  of »« WiU  yon  aBew  me  to  qiei^ 
ana  moment  with  yoo  themi"  aha  maa  and 
wdked  with  Mm  to  Ae  window. 

^  Do  you  raoBomber,  Jane,' '  said  he^  »  ^  last 
time  we  elood  here  together  V 

""It  waa  net  heie-^  vraa  dewa  ataim,"  aba 
Mplied  with  a  bbmh  and  half  sm^ 

^  Tnie :  ao  it  waa  indeed.  Thai  ia  a  fivroaaUe 
«MW.  Witt  yo«  lernnwdsa  Msr  what  I  aaid  lo 
yam  then  1  On  my  aide,  all  is  the  saaae.  I  took 
paiv  hand  then  wilhoni  hope  or  wiah  lo  keep  it 
thaia  ia  mine  now ;  will  you  take  it  1-*-*lia  m 
band  with  a  heart  In  it.'' 

*<  I  did  not  eapeot  yen  awmld  asm  think  ef  bm 
again,*'  eatd  Jane  ittgomanaly. 

"  Do  yon  atippoae  I  ever  oaaaed  t»  think  of 
yonr' 

*'  Not  quile^  peilMpa.  I  did  not  daaaive  i»^ 
■lambnnae  fram  yen." 

**  1  am  nol.anra  of  that»"  amd  the  young  mma^ 


miseraoie  men,  i  migw  do  lar  w 

One  moflih  aSbBM^  Jehn  Cfaeekley  gave 
Delmege  a  partasr's  ngl*  k&  the  bonoia 
emblumenta  of  the  '^fiank'hoaae."    A( 
river,  in  the  distanee,  lies  Monally,  its  old 
and  gmy  walls  fm  in  the  ninsbins  of  a 
yet  to  coma. 


TH£  BETROTHBD  CHUJ)E£N* 

IT  is  not  uBcnmnw  in  Egypt,  both 
Chfistiana  and  MehMBmedaa%  whan  I 
of  opposito  sexea  are  ban  to  fiisnda  near  i 
the  same  time,  for  the  pucnU  to  betnth  tl 
either  by  a  vertal  piamiaa  er  by  binding  can 
fliee.  Framlhai  time  forth  they  an  leekedi 
by  all  the  worid  aa  bakmgkig  to  mm  anathm 
moat  as  part  of.  the  smne  being ;  and  the  i 
maniagfr^wkem,  the  profsemenai  ma 
of  the  East,  never  feel  any  interest  in  the  I 
of  the  girl  at  the  aecaa]|>UdimcnU  of  the  boy. 
The  maklen,  hawevsr,  is  Mlsemad  laba  ■apseially 
fortunate.  The  probabiMea  of  the  ibtarenraim 
herfover.  At  any  rale,  eha  ie piatectad firam  the 
ehanae  of  hsing  sold  to  soma  BMB  fise  er  six  timan 
herage.  flha  haa  a  isaiimi^ia  aipiataiioB  that 
what  happinasa  can  ba  aeennd  hy  parity  of  yamn 
and  suniaiBrily  of  adueafion  ii  ia  in  bar } 
enjoy,     lliera  aaa  plenty  of  ebmieae  af  i 


Ideaaitftlik  kind  famed  thaalaplaaflfaecott- 
veiaatian  of  Zadmnaa  mid  Mathiss,  taio  JLevatt* 
tine  msfffcrnm  salabliaiKd  m  Oaiw,  wtai  «h«r 
taeolved*  aa  they  wmiked  a  fimndiy  pipe  tugstfcn, 
that  Yaai,  wha  had  bean  bom  abom  a  year  pa». 
viaualy,  and  Lakh  who  waa  Ifan  aoly  a  menili 
old,  ^K>uki  in  psoeeea  of  lima  be  odtcd.  flm 
pmpoeal  eama  from  Zaahariaa,  tba  folfar  af  tin 
boy.  Ha  waa  a  aridbmar,  and  caoii  tfaaialmiB 
vaBtnrato  fomaan  energetie  maeintien,  and  oany 
ii  into  afiael,  witbani  oaaaaii^  hia  Ihmsbsid  hi 
theintervaL  Mathiaa  waa  not  ao  free ;  knt  hli 
eompanion's  sloyncs  piiianadsd  Km  intagMng 
a  aacaed  panmiie  m  the  name  of  Lntn,  tha  BwA 
It  ie  trae  that  ift  his  own  mind  be  arid.  « If  my 
will  baa  any  ■laion  to  arge  agiAiat  this,  and 
ahoaea  me,  I  ean  Mimct  and  l^F  th»  ain  «f  Uaa* 
bead  at  km  door." 

Ha  rstaaaid  hoasa  in  k  thnidinaod.  TbagaM 
af  hia  camtiyasd  waa  shnt,  and  It  vras  en^  ly 
bsttaring  it  vridi  a  atone,  and  maliag  a  gnai 
naiee,  iSai  he  aooeeeded  in  obtaining  adarisriim. 
Ha  found  hia  wife  ailtaig  hi  ibe  aoirtyaid  inaosH 
peay  with  an  iU4aehinf  weamn.  A  Mack  giii 
naiittiiignaaiskeMLnhionherknss%andi—s 
timea  pui  bar  bpa  to  ita  ehaek.  The  heart  of 
Mathiaaawelladwilhdelight;  and,  lilttng  ap  hfe 
great  mnrtaehes  with  ba«h  hands,  he  atoopadia 


«•  Varily,  O  my  fead,"  arid  hia  wife, 
pleaaed,  "^thota  haal  reaaoK  to  ba  pwmd  of  thy 
oikpamg." 

She  ie  indeed  beantaonft  aa  a  peail,  and  wiB 


**  That  is  not  it,"  qnoth  the  mother,  who  wan 
aponpiid  with  othat  thwigbli.    ^'Thaiaarammiy 
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^im,  to  be  woo  in  maniage  liy  •  piiiige  ■  wtor 
«f  many  liiida  andl  of  mneh  pio|da." 

MndMs  glancad  fimn  Ma  wiiiB  to  Iha  ilMiddng 
iviBMi,  and  fimn  Iha  ilUoolang  woom  to  Ilia 
child,  and  Iwck  again  to  hia  wife ;  and^  being  of 
coniBfld  intalloek,  tamalned  poailodi 

««Tkoa  moat  loam,'*  qnoth  the  uMlhm,  ••that 
tfria  wooan  ia  one  who  kntmm  tlmiga,  who  can 
divo  into  the  nrfatoriaa  of  the  peat  anidi  of  Ifao  fa- 
Ion^  wbocan  aoa  what  ia  imiaibla,  and  aoond 
wfaatiofctkamiaaa." 

The  HiwahMil  mada  a  aoit  of  oooilaey  oi  ra- 
ipanr  towni  tl^  laamed  lady ;  but  an  ivonioal 
ay|Hjlanuai  aboat  hia  knaea  diaplaaaed  her. 

•'  Yea^  mibaliaTer,**  aiw  exdaimed,  ^  aU  theae 
tiitnga  and  moeh  more  am  I  able  to  accompHah ; 
and  I  have  teeaean  thai  the  <hild  Lnki  wiU, 
lailhiniUWBn  aiiMiiiii,  beeome  the  wife  of  a  pow- 
mUL  aiiltan." 

*«Than  what  ahaN  I  aay  to  my  iriend  Zaeh»- 
liaa,  to  whoaa  aa»  Ymir  I  have  tfaia  day  betielhed 
het!" 

The  ■mhilioua  matbar  beeamepale  with  lage; 
and,  not  having  the  prada^eo  of  her  Weelani  am- 
taai,  did  nol  contiart  hemeif  witii  nttering  ahaip 
maada,  thai  piane  ao  deep  aad  ating  ao  ahaiplf , 
bHkteokadfhet  aiipper,  and  thivw  it  in  Miithiaa*a 
feea.  Then  aba  hifan  nainf  bM  the  deacnplive 
•pitiieta  that  ware  diaparaging  with  which  her 
nemefywaaatofed;  ao  thai  Ihoyoongalavto  gilt, 
wfea  had  only  joat  come  feom  tim  mieifiiiiedpeila 
•f  Aftka,  opened  her  mootb  eo  wide  tlmt  elM 
mijfht  al  moat  have  awnUowed  ihe  obiect  ofUvp^tm. 

zoothsr  vuuttcJ  f  juiut  andt  ntrming  to  a  vfcW  in  the 
corner  of  l\m  &mrtyT%Td,  held  hor  buht*  over  it, 
and  dnsUmd  that  if  Maithias  did  not  promiio  in- 
ita&tly  ta  gt>,  ^^tiKnel  with  hui  ffiond,  a»i)  break 
o^thfi  irraufcjocnt —     H<!f  gc>sture«  ^xpfoaaed 

He  wi«  quite  right,  aay  thoie  who  Ull  thi^ 
Bktrj,  to  get  ihw  child  out  of  the  ntij»Ty  molhrr'fl 
hands  at  any  coat ;  for,  at  though  at  ftrBt  there 
waM  only  a  thrsatf  there  is  no  kitowmg  how  fer 
aha  might  have  boen  proTok«d  by  contnidrrtion. 
A  taler&bla  n amber  of  '*  I  fsi]!**"  and  •'  Ymi 
•haot'*'*  rapidly  inlercWng^  (for  they  are  e%- 
praaaianae««ixrr«nt  tiei  \rabic  »«  in  Engi]flh),miiy 
Iniistonfaaiionbt^  woman  to  murder  But  wh«ii 
Zlaf*  had  fak^i  the  child  out  of  reneh,  up-fit»ir«^ 
U3d  «:tji  atilJing  it«  eiicji  by  puttini^  hpr  ^cat  Wack 
thmnb  in  lu  niouth,  why  did  not  Malhias  ielif  a 
tiout  pjkhn  bfaschp  afid  admin kl*f  a  littlo  wholes 
Miti«  correction  \  Th:it  ia  what  Ihe  uarratora 
vr^t  to  knowr ;  b«cui*a,  if  he  had,  a  grant  deal 
of  misfortune  might  have  been  aveited^ 

Aa  it  wa*,  Mathlaa  wunt  another  way  to  work. 
He  approached  hia  wife,  and  fiMidled  her,  and  nt- 
peilad  bSm  promise,  and  took  a  ^Tf^nl  mnnir  un- 
naGisiary  o«th»,  m  hearing  of  \lm  ill-kiokinj^ 
vromaHf  and  went  out  again  to  And  Zai?hiiri4««  m 
fint  with  tlHJ  retfrilution  of  expblnin|f  iho  whoto 
iQttt«r  to  lum,  and  bagging  hw  tnduljEffltmo.  How- 
«^eT^  ha  couJd  not  make  up  hia  mmd  to  admit  hia 


people  never  can  doaneh  a  thing;  otherwiae,  hi- 
deed*  they  wontd  be  atrong. 

MZachwiaa,"  aaid  he,  enterhig  hia  ftiend^a 
waxehouae,  "  I  cone  to  repeat  ray  promlae,  and 
hear  you  repeat  yenra ;  bat  I  have  remerabeted 
a  Ibohah  prophecy  that  I  onee  heard,  namely,  that 
if  ever  I  betrothed  a  child  belbre  the  age  of  ten 
yeara  k  would  anrely  die.  Thia  wnonaenae;  bat 
were  my  wife  to  learn  what  haa  happened  ahe 
wenld  be  unhappy.  Let  na  agree,  therefore,  to 
keep  it  to  onrselvea ;  or,  if  thmi  haat  mentioned 
it  to  any  body  already,  thoa  moet  deny  it.  I  aak 
thia  for  the  aake  of  our  friendahtp.'* 

Zaohaiiaa  looked  Tery  hard  at  hia  Iriend ;  and, 
aaeing  him  hkxah,  euapected  thai  he  was  not  tell* 
ing  the  troth.  However,  not  having  attached 
much  importance  to  the  betrothal,  and  being  oe-> 
copied  with  mattera  of  bnaineaa,  he  easily  agreed 
to  what  waa  required  of  him.  Mathiaa  went  away 
delighted,  aaying  to  himaelf,  *'  In  ten  yeara  who 
knowa  what  may  happen  1  Peihapa  my  wile  may 
beinParadiaeV' 

Time  paaaed  away,  and  eveiy  year  the  Peaif 
became  more  beantilhl ;  so  that  when  ahe  had 
ranahed  the  age  of  nine,  abeady  the  marriage- 
baafcera,  ftmn  whom  the  betrothal  had  been  kept 
a  aeeret,  began  to  came  to  the  hooae  and  compli- 
mant  the  mother,  and  anggeat  that  foreaight  waa 
s  gffeat  virtoe,  and  that  it  wonM  be  well  to  loelt 
roond  for  a  good  mateh.  They  had  aeentlMchnd 
at  the  bath,  and  had  tamed  the  keada  of  five  okl 
gonHanen,  three  wealthy  merohaata,  and  a  good 
mtiny  youth !?,  ^itlj  tlesw^Hptinn'?  rjf  h^r  f hsnnfl.  In 
thrtic*  yeara  more,  they  »<iid,  mIw  vptitild  \w  worthy 
to  be  thv  bride  of  a  prince- 

'^Mipn  thoy  r^p«ate»]  lti<?»p  complimcTil*  to  the 
moth^ri  ttkat  amhittonB  wocaan  BUi'tled  proudly, 
Tboy  wm?  not  accustcuned  to  this,  snd  ladoubliHl 
liicw  eflbtts  to  o{H«n  nrgotiatiofts.  One  of  thptfi 
eppedallj  came  almost  eircry  day  on  behalf  of 
Sidi  Yusiif,  who  was  said  to  be  the  richrst,  snd 
waa  c«ttatTtly  the  oldr*!,  merchatil  in  all  f^gypt^ 
But  all  was  in  tain  Th«  wife  of  Mathiaa  willed 
patiently  for  the  appearance  of  a  prince*. 

ME^nwhil^,  Yaaif  a|so  grew*  Mid  betfame  ihe 
pride  of  his  jmTOTit.  Belbfe  he  was  te^i  yea.Fi  of 
age  Tic  cmild  read  like  an  EfSpndl,  at>d  was  capa- 
ble in  aocouTjts.  One  day  in  th«  bsxaar,  dtiring 
iha  absence  of  hifl  ffkth^'f  ^  ho  concluded  a  bargain 
for  a  imU  of  gtmi«  aa  if  he  had  bfien  a  mmehmt 
all  his  life,  Tho  evr^ltent  Zachari&»  was  mrver 
weary  of  boasting  of  Yatir's  otci^'rmces  and 
bEtauty.  He  irtUl  rc'nmined  deiiiTOUft  of  unitrng 
hini  to  ihe  daughter  of  hit?  friend  ;  ar»d,  i^hon  he 
bt^td  much  talk  of  I*u)u'm  per  fictions  among  hb 
JeDJow^mefchsnlfl,  sotilo  of  whom  openly,  and 
othere  seeiellyT  bad  detcFmined  to  a<k  h«-T  in  mar- 
nnf^,  h«  sntikHl  to  think  horn  eertdn  iMtr  disAp- 
piintment  was.  (^ccwionally  he  remindcNl  MathS- 
ivM  on  the  subjn^  to  that  worthy  man's  extreme 
annoyance  \  for  ther^  wbs  no  sign  thai  the  mother 
of  the  Peiirl  hmi  for  the  pr«*i>ent  an^r  Icmguif  to  be 
odmittrtl  into  Pimdisc,  iind  no  hope  thil  IhoOnii^ 
ing  prince  would  be  forgott^^n. 

Whcti  the  ifin  years  weto  flilftlid,  Zaehariaog 


uid  bevMre  witacuai,  "  Imm  it  no  loagct  need 
of  coDceftlment.  It  it  fittiag  that  Um  owwnony 
of  belvoUiAl  balwtiitt  my  hoy  and  tky  ^Migbtfflr 
•kwld  now  publioij  tako  plaoo.** 

The  bj-oUoa«ai  opened  tiMircyMtiUthay  be- 
came aa  loand  aa  the  eyea  olowla ;  and  ezdaim- 
ed  "  Yahr*  in  token  of  aalenialmMat  Mathiaa 
atammeredtand  tamed  led  and  pak»  Mid  Iwiteb- 
ed  hie  eloak  wkk  hta  handa.  Tbare  wae  no  e*> 
caping.  So»  making  nphia  mind  to  be  coniegeoua, 
be  frankly  confeaard  that  hie  wife  wouU  not  be- 
tioth  Lulu  to  any  one,  becaoae  ahe  deatined  bar 
to  be  the  bxide  of  a  prince.  When  he  had  told 
all,  the  aiutiton  laughed  heartily  firom  Taiioua 
eBuaea>  Some  of  them  had  been  paying  a  mar- 
riage bfoker  for  yeara,  to  plead  their  cauee  with 
the  mother  of  Lvki,  and  they  laughed  to  hide  their 
vexation.  Othera  were  dettghted  to  obeerve  the 
angiy  face  of  Zachariaa,  and  the  deprecating  poa- 
tom  of  Mathiaa :  and  all  were  amuaed  at  the  idea 
of  a  Chriatian  prince  coming  fawn  aome  unknown 
kingdom  in  aeaidi  of  thia  Pearl.  The  fiiet  ia,  aa 
they  knew,  that  there  ia  no  princely  imoky  eziat- 
ing  whoae  theological  teneta  donotdiatinctly  dif- 
for  horn  thoee  of  their  people ;  eo  that,  aa  they 
eouklnot  cenceiye  the  poaeibility  of  Lnhi  taking 
A  hnaband  from  another  race,  the  whole  afiir  q>- 
peered  to  them  infinitely  comic.  Theee  Levant- 
inea  intenMny  until  it  ie  a  wonder  they  lutein 
any  reapectable  qualit&ea,  meutil  or  phy^caL 

A  good  aturdy  quarrel,  peihapa  a  little  beard- 
pulling,  aeemed  likely  to  take  place;  buteuddanly 
Yaiir,  who,  though  only  eleven  yeara  of  age,  fon- 
oied  he  had  aome  right  to  an  opinion  in  thia  mut- 
ter, atepped  boldly  forward  and  aaid,  **  O  my 
fotlMr,  what  ia  thaie  in  thia  Luhi  that  we  ahouki 
he  unhappy  on  her  account  1  Let  her  wait  until 
bar  prince  oomaa  to  aak  for  her.  PariMpatheeun 
may  one  day  riae  and  alnne  upon  her  in  beggar*a 
n^a.  Then  ahe  wUl  foil  at  my  foet,  and  aak  me 
to  haTo  pity  en  bar." 

<«And  then^what  thenV  aaid  an  old  man 
arith  a  long  white  baaid,  who  had  watched  the 
ecene  with  intereet. 

**  I  will  aay, « Siatcr,  thy  miafortune  ia  not  thy 
fonlt.'  I  wiUcletheber,andfoedher;  andper- 
bapa  Ood  may  reward  me.*' 

Few  noticed  theae  childiih  worda,exoq>t  aa  an 
evidence  of  amiability;  but  they  aerved  to  pmvent 
any  further  diapute  between  Mathiai  and  Zaah- 
ariaa.  The  oki  man  with  the  white  beard  patted 
tbe  boy  on  the  head,  and  muttered  a  pve^etion 
of  good  fortune.  In  the  £aat  tbe  worda  of  the 
aged  aw  believed  to  be  propharic.  The  verge  of 
tit  grave  ia  there  regarded  aa  the  verge  of  ^  fii- 
tnee  time— 4he  point  at  which  the  miata  of  lifo 
begin  to  thin  aaa^,  and  let  in  tbe  beama  of  eterni- 
ty. All  the  by»itandarB,  thetefbre,  were  eatiafied 
that  whether  YaairtiHknitilypoaiaaaidtbePcMl 
or  not,  he  waa  declined  to  hapfnneaa. 

Aa  the  prediction  waa  founded  en  an  evidenee 
of  9oodneaa,  paihapa  thia  confideoee  of  theira  vraa 
not  altfi^gethar  ill-founded.  It  ia  a  common  thing 
to  aay  that  the  atrakee  of  ill-ibrtune  foil  with  im- 
pHliililgr  upttn  Ifan  evil  and  the  virtnMe.    But 


ot 


have  their  origin  withk  and  not  without. 
Oifontila  fiimly  hotteve  that  all  < 


inthfobfo. 
The  two] 

maab  abont  what  tbe  eld  man  in  tbevrfaiie  bend 
aaid.   Tfaey^ 
wade  put  a  atap  to  i 
went  awuy  laaalVid  to  foek  out  for  a  bride  fori 

Luhi;  Mid  MeAfalae  ratmntd  bmae  to 
with  bia  vrifoi  and  tben  to  bmnfaie  bimarif  befoi 
her.    Age  bad  rendered  her 
ever,  and  more  conftrmed  in  bar  < 
belief 
Retiibation,  hownaver,  aeon  came.    Net : 


daye  afterwerd,  newa  waa  br aught  to  Mathian, 
that  a  caravan  wbkh  he  had  dia^t«bed  to  Syan 
laden  with  preeioue  nieirbandiae,  bad  been  at- 
tacked by  tbe  fiedenma,  Md  aahbad*  TUavran 
a  heavy  blow,  for  he  had  not  only  embaifced  aB 
hii  diapm^i  capital  in  the  lanimi,  but  had 
bonewod  money  to  apwuiali  co  a  gmndacaln. 
It  ia  tnie  that  he  enpeetedone  er  two  mere  cam- 
vana  to  return  abent  thia  time;  thairanhHalwanH 
have  enabled  htm  to  BMCi  aU  tbe  dcmanda  ttei 
vfould  be  made  upon  bink  But  no  new*  of  tbiB 
came;  and  Mathiaa  began  to  fear  that  Pi  luiiiiiMii 
bad  deteimined  to  pui^  him  by  ntlcr  nrin.  M 
auftfher  time  he  wouU  bnve  gene  to  hie  fiknd 
Zachaoaa,  certain  of  aaaiatance ;  but  now  be 
knew  diat  be  wouM  be  r^mfoed  wlthdcriaiim. 

The  newa  of  hie  dioaater  apraad  thaougb  tbe 
dfty ;  and  the  abrofia  or  banken  who  had  leaft 
money  to  him  began  to  praaa  for  payment  He 
begged  them  to  wait  until  tbe  aanival  «f  kaecaa^ 
van  fhun  Soudan,  wbidi  vraa  espected  eveiy  day  f 
but  tbe  BMire  be  prayed  for  time^  tbe  mere  fieaee 
they  grew,  end  mm^wH  at  laat  to  eito  bine  befoM 
the  Shah  Bander,  and  a^bd  him  to  priaon. 

That  waa  an  uncomfortable  aeaaon  for  the  wifo 
of  MntbiM.  Bven  bad  be  been  unable  to  trace 
hia  miafortune  to  her,  it  ia  probable  that  ahe  irouli 
h«re  atttl  beme  the  chief  biunl  of  bia  ilMmmer. 
We  often  profiMa  to  envy  vroaoen  becanae  they 
are  exempt  from  aH  pecuniary  casee;  but  in  truth 
there  ia  not  a  loaa  nor  a  diaappobitment  of  ai^ 
kind  which  men  auffer,  that  doea  not  cmbittw 
aome  hour  of  family  lifo.  Whan  the  Eaatem 
merchant  haa  failed  in  a  apeculatien  be  general^ 
finda  the  meat  ill  done,  and  tbe  bouee  out  of  order. 
Mathiaa  felt  thatbe  could  fipBoaib  hie  vrifo  with* 
out  ifltittatioe ;  and  of  couxae  be  made  the  moot 
of  the  opportunity.  The  poor  wemon*a  ain  aflor 
all,  waa  merely  miaplaced  anxioty  for  her  dan^ 
ter'a  welfora ;  but  thia  had  kd  her  to  dioegaid 
bar  buaband'e  honor,  to  dimittiah  hia  reelect,  to 
■epaeate  him  fami  hit  frinada,  and  to  endanger 
the  fortune  of  Lnhi  bmeelf-for  the  l^tle  giri  bad 
been  brought  up  with  ambitioue  notiona.  Al- 
leady  ebe  begui  to  talk  vrith  contempt  of  b« 
eompenione,  imd  even  of  her  parenta,  aaying,  ^l 
am  bom  to  be  a  prineeoa,  and  thia  ia  anIRdent  fer 
the  hippinmi  oi  att  thoae  wba  bofoiy  to  — .  It 


I  must  have  finer  dreaeee  than  any  oae 
eren  than  my  mother." 

Mathias,  therefore,  had  mueh  to  aay,  and  the 
fame  of  hia  domeatic  diflaenaioiifl  spread  abroad. 
The  poor  women  of  the  oeigbboriiood,  whoee 
huabanda  brought  them  home  a  few  piaatrea  daily, 
and  contented  them,  were  not  aony  to  talk  of 
the  fine  lady  who  never  went  oot  exo^  on  the 
back  of  a  high  asa,  with  two  ilavea  to  attend  her 
— one  to  dear  the  way  with  a  whip,  the  otha 
with  hia  hand  on  the  aaddle,  to  prerent  her  fell- 
ing— and  who  now,  it  waa  ramored,  passed  her 
days  in  weeping  and  wailing.  It  soon  became 
known,  indeed,  that  Mathiaa,  when  too  late,  had 
asserted  his  right  of  authority ;  and  had  become 
master  of  his  own  house,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
abandon  it.  The  creditors  were  eager ;  and  there 
remained  salvation  only  in  flight.  One  day,  there- 
fore, Mathiaa  collected  some  household  property, 
sold  it  to  a  broker,  made  a  parcel  of  a  few  Talu^ 
ables,  and  when  sunset  came,  started  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  leaving  Cairo  by  the  iron  gate. 
He  intended  to  take  boat  fer  Damietta,  and  that 
way  escape  to  Syria,  where  he  had  some  relations. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  a  txpid  step  was 
heard  behind  ;  and  m  soft  Toico  called  hia  name. 
He  pressed  on  hastily ;  but  soon  Yazir  eame  ma- 
ning  up  out  of  breath.  The  wife  of  Mathiaa  rec- 
ognized him,  and  began  to  eurae  him ;  but  the 
boy  said :  '*  Be  not  angry,  O  mother.  Thia  ia  a 
misfortune  which  can  not  be  avoided.  But  bo- 
hold,  fether  Mathiaa,  thou  shalt  not  go  forth  with- 
out assiitanoe.  My  father  has  baud  of  thy  de- 
parture, and  sends  this  parse  fer  thy  expenses  on 
the  way." 

So  saying,  he  placed  a  leathern  purse  in  the 
hands  of  the  merdkant,  who  stooped  down  toward 
him  and  kissed  him.  All  heaita  beat  high.  The 
mother  of  Lulu  felt  the  teara  ran  down  her  chedts ; 
and  Lulu  herself,  wayward  girl  as  she  waa,  came 
to  Yazir,  and  taking  his  ha^  put  it  to  her  lips, 
and  said : 

"O  prince — may  happinesa  encirde  thee  as 
the  halo  encircleth  the  moon !" 

Her  parenta  fek  that  tlus  waa  a  renewal  of  the 
betrothal ;  but  they  said  nothing,  and  presently 
were  pursuing  their  flight,  while  Yazir  remained 
standing  by  the  road-dde. 

The  boy  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  of  age, 
tdl,  strong,  and  handaome ;  and  move  intelligMit 
and  knowing  than  lads  are  at  fifteen  in  Western 
countries.  He  had  already  *w|uirftd  all  the  in^ 
struments  of  knowledge  necesaaij  in  the  East. 
He  could  read,  and  write,  and  waa  capable  at  ae- 
eoonts.  He  already  understood  bustness,  and  his 
fether  had  confidence  in  him.  But  the  wotds  of 
Lulu  entered  his  mind.  They  had  talked  so  much 
in  his  presence  of  thebetrothdthatheimdeiatood 
something  of  his  father*s  widi^,  though  he  knew 
not  their  importance.  It  aeemed  to  him  that  his 
life  had  an  object,  which  waa  the  poaseseion  of 
Lulu ;  and  he  was  too  young  to  debate  much  on 
the  means.  If  he  had  spoken  to  Zacharias  he 
would  have  learned  that  drcumstanoes  had  aUsf- 
ed;  that  he  had  DOW  no  longer  any  deaiio  to  pi^ 


priate  at  a  diffinrent  time.  Bot  a  eeitain  ahame- 
fecednesa  withheld  the  boy ;  who,  moreover,  mis- 
interpreted  the  import  of  his  feUier's  generosity 
on  the  night  of  Mathiaa's  departure.  A  bias  was 
givm  to  hia  mind  and  increased  every  day. 

Timepaseed;  and  the  thoaghts  of  Yazir  dwdt 
always  on  the  absent  Lulu.  At  fitvt  he  was  in- 
flnesced  by  filid  afibelion.  If  be  aaw  hia  fether 
aad,  he  eaid  to  himself  "  It  i»  because  I  am  not 
the  husband  of  Lnlo."  If  he  wen  urged  to  be- 
come wise  and  rich,  be  thought,  **  It  is  that  Imay 
be  wQVtby  of  Lulu."  His  soul  ever  a^ired  in 
one  direction  toward  Lulu. 

The  tioae  came,  when  et^y  thing  in  this  out- 
ward world  began  from  aome  raysteriMis  cause  to 
appear  more  beoutiiul  in  hia  eyes ;  when  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  heavens  at  night,  with  all  iu  throb- 
bmg  Mars,  was  revealed  to  him ;  when  the  breeze 
at  eventide,  that  had  formerly  been  voiceieas, 
seemed  fiiU  of  magic  doqnence ;  when  the  trill 
of  birda  and  the  hum  of  inaeeU  in  the  pomegran- 
ate and  mulbeny  grovea  filled  him  wUh  strange 
sensations;  when  the  prattfe  of  children  smota 
his  heart,  and  the  glances  of  women  pierced  his 
brain  like  gleaiM  of  sundiine.  Then  it  was  that 
Lidu  ceased  to  be  a  mere  namok  and  waa  diaDged 
into  a  lovdy  form  never  absent  £rom  hia  dreama. 

Zacharias,  firom  whom  propriety  bad  not  d»« 
parted,  seldom  spoke  of  his  ahacot  fifend;  bui 
talked  frequently  of  finding  a  peerless  biide  for 
Yaiir.  Thia  would  have  been  easy;  for  dl 
motheis  noticed  the  youth  in  the  street,  and  wide 
ed  that  their  daughters  mi^  haive  the  good-for- 
tune to  please  him.  But  the  meidiant  was  now 
in  no  hurry.  If  any  one  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject  he  said,  *'  There  is  a  tints  fer  all  things." 
The  trvth  vras,  that  time^  whidi  destroys  all  paa* 
aions  enren  leve  had  in  him  deatooyed  anger. 
Besides,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  the  aged,  when 
they  feel  life  slipping  from  ^em,  to  return  to 
some  caprice  they  fonnerly  rheriahed,  which  re- 
minds them  of  younger  daya,  and  allows  them, 
in  fancy  at  least,  to  step  back  feom  the  inevitafalo 
doom. 

Zacharias  had  written  recently  to  Syria,  en- 
deavoring to  learn  some  tidKngs  of  Mathiaa ;  birt 
hia  cone^Mmdenta  told  lum  that  they  had  searched 
in  vain.  Mathiaa  had  indeed  arrived  aafely  in 
Beyrout ;  but,  after  remaining  there  a  year,  had 
dinppeared.  Someq>eealationaiBwhidibehad 
engaged  had  vttetly  feiled;  and  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  gone  awi^  in  aboohite  poverty.  Thia 
bitdligenoe  made  Zaeharias  dck  at  heait;  hot 
there  waa  no  remedy ,  and  ho  devoured  hia  ehagim 


One  day  Yazir,  now  a  Bxm  handsome  youth, 
to  Us  fedier  and  said  that  a  caravan  was 
about  aooB  to  itart  for  Bassora,  by  way  of  Damas- 
ens,  and  that  ho  wiabed  to  take  this  opportmity 
to  travel  and  see  the  worid ;  for  without  experi- 
ence of  many  oomtrieowhat  merchaat  can  pro«- 
pert  Zacharias  was  now  old,  and  heard  this 
wish  vrith  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  but  be  knew  it  to 
be  reasonable,  an^gavo  hlaconaent,  and  coUeeted 
a  large  amonnt  oCi 


and  and*  m  piwfiit  to  the  diief  of  the  canTan. 
The  old  maa  with  the  ^^ihe  heafi  who  bad  pro- 
pbeated  happfaieee  te  Yasir,  me  him  ftvih  en- 
oonnfeaiOTit,  and  ftnnished  mm  with  a  rale  of 
conduct  which  he  aaw  might  be  of  nee  to  Mm : 
"Never  be  aatoniahed— neither  at  danger  nor 
good  Itetane.** 

Yasir  paited  with  hie  fcther  after  both  had 
weptf  and  went  fi>ith  into  the  deaeit.  In  the  re- 
cenee  of  hie  own  mhid  there  atftU  Ifaigered  a  hope 
Aat  Iw  might  be  one  day  united  to  Lnhi ;  and  it 
was  to  endeavor  to  aaceitain  her  fate  that  he  had 
wished  to  go  by  way  of  Damascne.  On  arriving 
in  that  city,  inatead  of  endeavoring  to  diepoee  of 
hia  merdiindiee,  be  occupied  all  hbi  tfane  in  flnit- 
leaa  inqufaiee.  After  a  stay  of  three  montha  he 
depaited  for  Baaaora ;  but  when  the  caravan  had 
traveled  Ibr  twenty  daye,  a  dood  of  Bedouins, 
monnted  on  camels  and  horvee,  eurrounded  them 
and  attacked  them,  ehying  thoee  who  resisted  and 
making  prieonem  of  the  rest.  Yaxir,  remember- 
ing the  advice  that  had  been  given  hhn,  and  see- 
ing tliat  suocessfhl  dei^se  was  fanpossible,  sat 
down  quietly  and  waited  until  the  Bedouins 
came  to  him,  and  ordered  hhn  to  follow  them. 
They  aeemed  suiprised  at  the  tranquillity  of  his 
demeanor ;  especially  when  they  learned  that  be 
was  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  treated  him  for  more  fovorably  than 
the  rest,  abstaining  from  tying  his  hands,  and 
promising  to  keep  him  well  until  such  time  as  he 
eoold  get  friends  to  oome  with  a  ransom. 

As  he  was  left  at  liberty  Yasir  found  no  ^BflS- 
culty,  alter  spending  two  or  three  days  in  the 
Bedouin  encampment,  in  selecting  the  best  horse 
bekmghig  to  the  tribe,  and  in  riding  away  one 
night  at  foil  apeed.  From  words  3iat  he  had 
heard,  he  knew  that  the  city  of  Ard^h  was  at 
no  great  distance,  and  he  folt  confident  of  being 
aMe  to  reach  it.  He  rode  all  night,  and  expect- 
ed to  see  patm-trees  and  green  pastures  by  the 
morning.  But  a  plahi  of  sand  stretched  on  every 
side.  He  had  mtetaken  the  direction,  and  enter- 
ed a  boundless  desert,  which  even  the  Bedouins 
do  not  tmverse.  He  did  not  know  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat,  so  he  alfowed  the  horse  to 
gallop  whither  he  wouM.  Thus  he  proceeded  all 
day,  untU  at  length,  just  as  he  was  shout  to  give 
Mnself  up  to  despair,  he  came  in  sight  of  a 
splendid  cHy,  built  according  to  a  style  of  archi- 
teotore  wholly  unknown  to  hSm.  He  rode  for- 
ward and  entered  the  cultivated  country  that  sur- 
rounded it.  The  roads  were  foil  of  people,  seem- 
ingly waiting  for  some  aifival.  When  he  ap- 
proached they  advanced  with  drawn  swords  and 
bmndishad  spears,  sbouUng: 

«•  Wilt  thou  be  king  over  nsl** 

Believing  he  had  to  do  with  a  company  of 
madmen,  amd  leniembefing  the  sdviee  thttt  had 
been  given  mm,  he  replied  cahnly: 

*'Oei«ahily.    I  can»  wMi  thai  biitentkm.'* 

Upon  tMs,  there  was  a  h«ge  sound  of  human 
vofees,  and  tmmi^ing  of  foet,  aad  dUiging  of 
gon^i;  and  Ya^  was  oond«eted  into  the  city, 
Moldat  fho  BPrianiiiione  of  tlM  pepidMo.     He 


to  dispense  justice,  and  execute  the  lawa. 

He  soon  learned  that  it  was  the  custom  in  tlmt 
city  when  a  king  died,  for  the  population  to  sallj 
forth  in  the  dhectien  of  the  desert,  and  to  'vmit 
for  the  ttst  wanderer  who,  separated  from  scjce 
caravan,  had  lost  his  way,  and  was  expecting 
naught  but  death.  Accoiding  to  thdr  notion,  a ' 
king  raised  to  the  throne  from  the  extrcmit^r  of 
despair  would  not  be  likely  soon  to  acquire  pride 
and  forodty.  Sometimes  they  had  found  them- 
selves mistaken  ;  but  they  had  a  remedy  in  their 
hands.  It  was  their  practice  to  test  the  courage 
of  the  newcomers  by  running  at  them,  as  ihrj 
did  at  Yazir,  shoudng  and  brandishing  then 
weapons;  and  they  continued  for  seme  t&ne 
playing  the  same  trick.  If  a  monarch,  there- 
fore, showed  a  bad  character,  they  soon  contrircd 
that  an  accident  should  happen ;  the  throne  be- 
came vacanC,  and  the  population  went  out  agnin 
to  the  borders  of  the  desert. 

Yazir,  though  he  would  have  preferred  con- 
timiing  his  journey  to  Baseora,  or  returning  to 
Cairo,  consented  to  rule  over  this  strange  peo- 
ple ;  whose  manners  he  found  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects harsh  and  repnlsive.  When  not  in  want  of 
a  king,  they  received  all  strangers  roughly,  and 
compelled  them  by  ill-treatment  to  depart  frczn 
their  tenritoTy  very  quickly.  Yarir,  by  an  edict, 
ordered  that  this  should  no  longer  be,  and  con- 
trived to  instill  hospitable  views  into  the  people  of 
Goran,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  place.  He 
made  it  a  custom  that  all  strangers  who  arrived 
should  be  led  into  a  certain  room  of  his  palace, 
and  kindly  received  and  fed ;  and  he  used  to  go 
and  look  at  them  through  a  vailed  window.  AH 
people  celebrated  his  goodness;  and  the  lame 
thereof  spreading,  travelers  for  the  first  time  be- 
gan to  arrive  at  the  city  of  Gor&n. 

One  day  it  was  told  to  Yazir  that  three  persons^ 
a  man  and  two  women,  apparently  beggars,  had 
been  taken  to  his  reception-room.  The  strangers 
were  no  other  than  the  merchant  Mathias,  his 
wife,  and  his  daughter  Luhi,  reduced  to  the  ex- 
treme of  poverty.  Luhj,  ripened  into  perfect  wo- 
manhood, was  more  beautifol  than  ever.  Tazir 
gazed  at  them  with  tears  fkUing  from  his  eyes. 
They  were  evidently  worn  with  travel  and  suffer- 
ing, and  ate  as  if  they  had  been  lonff  famished. 
When  they  were  somewhat  recovered,  he  called 
them  before  him,  revealed  his  name  and  his  con- 
dition ;  and  before,  from  very  wonder,  they  could 
find  time  to  answer,  he  turned  to  Lulu,  and  said: 

"  O  fair  one,  wilt  thou  have  a  prince  for  thy 
husband  r* 

Mathias  hung  his  head;  and  his  wife  threw 
herself  at  Yazir*s  feet.  But  Lulu  ran  to  his 
side,  and  seized  her  mother's  hand,  and  com- 
manded her  in  the  tone  of  a  queen,  not  to  hum- 
ble henelf  The  marriage  was  soon  celebrated; 
and  an  the  people  were  glad  for  three  weeks 

Then,  certain  great  famifies,  who  had  hoped  to 
ndse  one  of  their  daughters  to  the  threne,  began 
to  stir  up  dissatisfoction.  A  revolt  was  Immi- 
nent. 9o  the  prince,  making  his  preparations  se« 
ueHj,  stole  away  one  night  with  his  wifo  and 


ejiej  )ji  ttie  direction  of  Ardflah:  Itravjug  tbe  peo- 
plii  of  Goria  once  mom  ivkliDUt  u  B^jvcftilgn.  On 
their  way  ihoy  inet  a  cobbler  eacapui^  (rom  bk 
ereditora^  and  mfonued  him  of  the  goitd  foftune 
Ihat  awaited  tiim  if  he  arrived  in  time  al  Goran. 
Wlioiher  he  fiucc^cdcd  to  tho  llurone  tb«j  never 
knew ;  far  Ihcf  hw^tcucfd  with  all  »pe«d  back  to 
Damajscufl^  and  thenco  to  Egypt,  and  gUddened 
the  heart  of  l^acharias:  who  Uvcd  long  to  wit- 
siGss  tho  happmraa  of  UIb  eon,  who  had  hiJi^n  a 
prince^  and  of  hlis  new  daughter  who  had  been  a 
beggiif. 

THE  NURSFS  REVENGE. 
^CfTHAT  a  vplendid  wedding  wob  that  of  Dorinda, 
fT  Coun^tesa  of  LoTBTglen,  cipeetcd  to  be !  Just 
twentj-ona  and  come  (thoughi,  aJasi !  by  the  death 
of  a  loTin^  father)  Into  pOifsession  of  her  tiile 
And  fortune,  with  beauty  enough  to  hiive  drawn 
half  the  nohthtj  of  England  to  her  feet  wiihout 
either,  and  about  to  be  wedded  to  one  of  the  hzuid- 
Aome^t  and  most  fastidious  of  noblemen  (Chatles, 
Marquis  of  Wilbhury),  her  earthly  febcity  McemeJ 
perfect  and  assured.  Perhaps  though  her  atyle 
of  beauty  might  not  have  suited  every  taste,  it 
wai  of  a  n?ga1  kind.  Tall,  conunandLng  in  figure, 
tho  height  of  a  Juno,  though  not  tho  full  propor- 
tion of  one,  Bwan-ldte  neck,  hcmi  firm  and  well 
ael,  hair  gloaay  und  hlaek  when  left  to  its  natural 
eolor,  eye«  dark  and  0a«hingt  with  a  itkin  which 
would  have  seemed  marble  had  it  not  betn  relieved 
by  the  full  bright  color  of  youth  and  hoaltb^  A 
grace  and  majesty  which  spoke  of  ^^oeialjon  with 
court*  and  couftlmesa  all  her  Ufe^  and  that  pride 
which  however  unatuiable  it  may  be  in  tbo  tight 
of  0[)e  b£>fore  whom  the  best  and  OLiblvst  of  us 
are  but  ais  duut,  y*et  bslL  on  Lady  Leverglen  not 
amiss  for  thi}  Gre  it  lent  her  eyes  or  the  grace  it 
Lmpa/ted  to  her  mien.  Her  marriage  was  to  take 
^lojcc  OA  ftoon  ^  potifliblet  zLndl  Bnely  the  dreita- 
makers  and  jewelers  were  hurried  to  get  ready 
to  deck  the  noble  young  bride  in  lime.  The 
dowager^  Lajdy  Leverglon,  doted  on  ber  daughter, 
though  there  was  so  little  reBeiubbneu  between 
them  peri^onally  tb'^  no  one  would  have  auppo!»cd 
them  m^iither  and  daughter,  Lady  Leverglen,  the 
dowager,  being  short  and  sUghl^  and  not  even  in 
her  youth  could  have  bos^ted  of  much  beauty. 
The  late  lord  him  a  elf*  I  believe^  waj$  any  thing  but 
a  handsome  ui!i,n  ;  therefore  both  parents  rejoiced 
ejEceedingly  in  their  daughter's  queenly  and  sur- 
passing charms.  The  young  Lady  Dorinda's 
mother  had  been  unable  to  nurse  her  own  child, 
and  the  inCint  had  been  eonlidcd  to  ihe  care  of  a 
Welsh  nurso,  and  bad  resided  in  Wales ,  till  at 
two  years  old  she  wm  re  si  o  red  to  her  doting 
parents,  an  infantino  model  of  sirength  and  loveh- 
ness.     A  pension  had  been  scttknl  on  llie  '"  Welslj 


woman,"  who  carae  frequently  to  London  to  vi»it 

her  foster  ehdd,  til)  her  vj^iu  het^nnng  tireisotne  >  «ieeined  momentarily  about  to  dclui^e  London  with 


to^d  ber  ttiu,  and  said  that  ne  should  one  day  rue 
his  barbarity  i  but  it  1ml  all  do  eflect,  except  lo 
give  additional  force  to  his  deloimiiiatJoti  ^  «o 
Mra-  Apreece,  at  that  tim«  n  woman  pitst  Ibrty 
years  of  ogft^  went  away  boaping  curees  in  Welsli 
on  the  mil  and  his  tyranny,  aj  she  chose  to  call 
it ;  and  indeed  I  con  nut  help  thiukiyg  it  did 
seem  a  Uttle  hard  to  tho  poor  woman— fuller 
uiotber«}  often  having  ihe  tendi!rest  atTectiitn  tor 
the  eluldfon  whom  I  hey  bavti  nourished  at  theii' 
boAoms.  PfTjhn{»s  she  WfUi  &a  much  oiortilkd  at 
the  indifference  of  the  chiid,  who  ^en  then  plli 
up  itA  little  hands  to  push  her,  and  said  in  it» 
h«iiy  aoeent«^  **  Do  away — ^o  iway/*  But  ishe 
never  came  to  my  lord's  grand  m&niiioii  in  Piudieo 
any  mofts,  and  tliey  had  ceaned  to  hear  any  thit^g 
of  her  for  years,  except  that  she  still  Uved  and 
took  her  pension,  which  was  paid  h&r  through  a. 
solicitor  in  a  Wekb  town  contiguous  to  thv  village 
where  Mrs.  Aprcece  resided-  Lsdy  Dorijida,  I 
bohcve,  had  entirely  forgotten  her  old  nurse,  and 
if  she  ever  thought  about  her,  wa«  iatiiiied  wiib 
the  rellcctlon  that  bet  infirm  yean  were  pforUled 
for^  As  to  ajfection,  she  would  have  smiled  in 
contempt  at  the  thought  of  such  a  feeling  »uh»iiit- 
ing  between  the  Countess  of  Leverglen  &nd  mi 
old  Webh  womaai  of  low  degree,  merely  hccauatt 
the  said  woman  had  had  the  honor  of  nursing  bef , 
Oh,  pride  !  how  manyt  many  sbapos,  Proleuji-lik«, 
thou  eaost  asiiumo !  now  wearing  the  garb  of 
charity  ;  then  vain  of  tliy  silkim  robea  and  velvet 
trappingE  spun  by  a  worm  like  thyaelf ;  anon  re- 
joici ng  and  holding  alolV  thy  head,  beeau#e  ihou 
art  dfcki?d  with  bright  and  colored  utones  whose 
value  U  lietitiuUH  ;  then  pulled  up^  be>caUAe  mayhap 
in  the  reign  of  the  firitt  \\  illiam  ihy  remote  progon- 
itor  was  known  to  be  a  I'iikc.'n  fawning  Norinim 
adventurer,  graced  by  the  tyrant  witli  the  title  of 
Baron  in  reward,  maybe,  for  some  ruthlesii  san- 
guinary deed,  or  eiiulting  over  thy  poor  fellow  lor 
thy  abundance  of  wealth  which  not  tliyeelf  has! 
scraped  together,  or — but  no  wonder  thou  liasi 
aeeendency  over  the  souU  of  mortoli  when  tby 
promptings  caused  the  downfall  of  angels.  ,  ,  .  .  . 
Lady  Leverglen'a  was*  but  the  baser  sort  of  pride, 
I  fancy,  for  her  station  wms  imrely  high  enough 
to  admit  of  &ny  condei9cen«ian  witliout  such  defo- 
gatiiig  from  ber  nyhility.  So  the  ket  stitch  waa 
put  into  the  wedding  gown^ — a  white  ^Lin  «dcqufl 
and  tdTany  pettieoat— I  remember  it  to  have  hem 
richly  embroideFed  with  ro&es— and  the  last  Ktfok« 
of  Ihe  pen  was  added  to  the  settlements  by  which 
ber  title  and  posejcssions  were  to  enrich  tlie  aJready 
overflowing  eolfers  of  the  house  ef  WiUshurj. 
Proudly,  and  with  almost  the  et>nde^M^en«ion  of  a 
sovereign,  did  Lady  Leverglt^n  receive  bcf  noble 
friends'  eongratulattons ;  and  at  length  tbe  im- 
portant morning  was  ushered  in^ — portentous 
omen  i — by  a  lowering  leaden  canopy  of  sky  that 


^and  inconvenient,  Lord  Leverglen,  froni  whose 
eiimple  his  daughter  fteemod  to  take  her  great 
pride,  forbade  her  future  coming.  Some  of  tbe 
old  servants  of  the  family,  whomncmben-d  Gyti* 
tieth  Apreece,  a&y  that  her  brow  darkened,  and 


a  fit  of  atmospheric  weeping.  It  kept  off,  how- 
ever, this  untimelv  ra*u,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
Cr^rriafes  ahno^t  blocked  up  Piccadilly.  The 
ceremonial  was  tLteil  to  take  place  in  St.  James's 
Church,  and  a  dean  was  tbeio  to  unite  the  happy 


even  royalty  nmrty  reMMd  to  me  inroiie,  xognte 
the  aiMpicKMu  xnao^  of  imitiMl  nnk  aixl  wealth, 
wHh  tlM  BddMoaal  felidty  that  Hymett  ol  Una 
altar  was  kept  in  conntenanee  by  Copid.  I  had 
been  in  waiting  at  the  biide^i  dieeaing,  to  ghe 
the  laivt  tonch  to  her  attire,  aad  afterward  pro- 
eeeded  on  foot  to  the  chnich  to  tee  the  ceremony. 
I  remarked,  I  beBere,  to  Mn.  Pomander,  the 
yoang  connteea'a  own  womant  how  doil  and  op- 
preaied  my  lady  aeemed,  and  ahe  answered,  tlMt 
it  waa  no  wonder,  for  ahe  had  been  compelled  to 
ait  op  all  night,  to  preeerve  her  **  head,"  after  it 
had  been  under  the  handa  of  Coiff^,  the  French 
hair-dreaaer.  Ah !  dear  me,  what  we  imderwent 
for  faahion*a  aake  in  thoee  days ;  no  one  would 
beliere  sow,  only  that  it  haa  becooM  matter  of 
hiatoiy. 

But,  to  FBtum  to  the  wedding,  then  was  a 
rare  crowd  about  the  church  door,  and  the  beadles 
in  their  gold-laoe  coats  and  gold-headed  sticks 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  order.  Such  a  pro- 
cession of  rank  and  beauty  aa  filed  off  into  that 
church !  So  there  they  were— satins  and  feath- 
ers, and  flowers  and  tifiany,  and  lace,  and  pearls, 
and  diamonds,  flashing  in  the  gloomy  morning, 
aa  if  to  atone  for  the  sun^s  absence.  And  after 
awhile,  the  splendid  crowd  having  arranged  itself 
inAo  Older,  a  deep  solemnity  perraded  the  church, 
and  the  dean  began  the  serriee  of  matrimony. 
He  had  read  the  opening  address,  and  came  to 
that  solemn  adjuration — **  I  require  and  charge 
ye  both  (as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadt^il  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed),  that  if  either  of  you  know  any  imped- 
iment why  ye  may  not  be  lawfolly  joined  together 
in  holy  matiimony,  ye  do  now  confoss  it,  for  be 
ye  well  assured  that  so  many  as  are  coupled  to- 
gether otherwise  than  Ood^s  Word  doth  allow, 
aie  not  joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their 
matrimony  lawful.**  As  the  dean  slowly  and  im- 
piessiTely  uttered  the  last  word,  there  arose 
amidst  the  breathless  silence  in  that  church  a 
strong,  deep,  yet  slightly  tremulous  Toice — *'I 
forbid  this  marriage.**  Every  one  turned  round 
to  look  for  the  intruder,  and  a  pause,  terrible  for 
the  short  time  it  lasted,  came — ^while  each  one 
was  asking  himself  if  it  was  not  a  dream,  or  a 
trick  of  the  imagination.  The  dean,  who,  of 
course,  had  discontinued  reading,  demanded, 
'*  What  impediment  exists  V*  Then  a  woman, 
tall,  bony,  and  hard-featured,  as  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  wind  and  weather,  to  hard 
and  open  toil,  yet  bearing  traces  of  having  pos- 
sessed in  her  youth  great  beauty,  came  forward. 
There  was  much  shrinking  among  the  dainty 
court  dames,  as  this  okl,  coarsely  dad,  homely 
object  advanced  toward  the  altar.  She  looked 
round  at  the  grand  company  with  an  air  of  defi- 
ance, partaking,  too,  of  a  strange  sort  of  exulta- 
tion. «« She  is  mad,*'  said  the  dowager,  hmdy 
T>everglen,  who  was  well-nigh  fainting  with  ter 
ror,  and  whom — her  ladyahip  being  much  ad- 
dicted to  hysterics — I  every  minute  expected  to 
see  go  off  screaming.  She  reserved  them,  how- 
ever, till  she  hMl  mora  time ;  than  I  rsmember 


**  It  would  he  a  good  thing  for  you  and  ni}mmMt^ 
my  lady,  if  I  vras  mad,**  said  the  strange,  odd 
woman,  with  a  low  reverence.  **  But  I  am  not : 
only  a  sinner,  my  lady — a  great  sinner,"  site 
cried,  throwing  her  arms  up  wUdly  over  her  head, 
and  looking,  I  thought,  Hte  some  necroinazitie 
crone,  or  one  of  the  wehd  sisters  in  Macbeth. 

^ Speak,  woman,"  said  the  dean;  "though 
how  you  gained  admbslon  here  among  thia  noble 
company  I  know  not— there  must  have  been 
strange  neglect  ;**  and  his  reverence  looked  ^e^ 
verely  at  the  gaping  officials  who  were  leisure^ 
surveying  this  singular  scene.  "  Speak,  I  say*" 
he  continued,  **  and  say  how  and  why  you  have 
dared  to  interrupt  the  ceremonial  of  marriage  be- 
tween these  noble  persons.** 

"  Just  becauee,  please  your  Reverence,  or  yotnr 
Grace,  as  the  case  may  be,**  said  the  audaciouA 
woman,  **  for  I  don't  presume  to  understand  the 
dress  of  High  Church,  being  myself  of  the  fold 
of  the  Reverend  Jonas  Gamaby,  of ** 

•* Silence!**  said  the  dean;  "keep  to  the  sub- 
ject.   Your  objection  V* 

**  Jtist  this — that  yonder  fair  bride  Is,  my  lord, 
an  impostor,  and  not  what  she  seems.** 

Here  was  a  general  exclamation  of  horror,  and 
a  demand  of  what  was  meant.  The  bride,  as 
white  as  her  own  sacque,  was  supported  by  the 
bridegroom,  who  looked,  poor  man,  hot  and  be- 
wildered. 

"  This — that  your  fhie  young  countess  there  ia 
no  countess  ;  she  was  changed  at  nurse.  I  was 
the  nurse  :  I  ought  to  know  my  own  child — for 
I  am  her  mother.  And  now,  my  lord,  the  bride- 
groom, you  can  marry  as  fest  as  you  please.  I,  for 
one,  make  no  objection  to  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  being  a  lady  in  earnest.  Only  I  have  told 
my  crime — saved,  saved  my  precious  soul,*'  she 
said,  again  ffinging  her  arms  aloft. 

"  Tiie  her  mto  the  vestry,**  said  the  dean.  "  I 
can  not,  my  Lord  Willebury,  proceed  with  the 
ceremony  tUl  this  strange  matter  be  cleared  op.** 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  bride  falliiig  heavily  to 
the  ground,  for  somehow  Lord  Willsbury  was  no 
longer  supporting  her ;  and  there  she  lay,  cold, 
and  white  as  the  nosegay  in  her  breast.  She  was 
laid  on  a  heap  of  pcw-cuehions  in  the  vestry, 
where  the  friends  of  the  families  adjourned.  The 
guests  were  politely  requested  to  disperse,  for  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  the  marriage  taking  place 
that  day.  Constables  were  called  in,  and  the 
strange  woman  was  given  into  their  charge.  And 
one  by  one,  or  in  pairs,  the  company  departed — 
many  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  to  spread  this  strange 
business  over  the  town,  which  afforded  the  fash- 
ionable world  food  for  gossip  many  a  day  after. 

It  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  The  Welsh  wo- 
man being  examined  strictly,  the  truth  came  out 
too  ceftainly.  It  seems  that  the  first  thing  that 
put  the  temptation  hi  her  heart  was  the  feet  that 
the  real  heiress  of  the  Leverglens  had  taken  the 
small-pox,  and  was  so  cruelly  disfigured,  that  the 
nurse  dreaded  taUng  her  home  to  my  Lady  Lev- 
eigleo,  whoM  she  knew  to  miA  that  her  tittle 


my  Qwn  gttu"  said  uyfirtetti  Aprepee,  "  a  |ierteci 
pictur^^be^ihjt  preHy,  and  full  of  ^Lrit  Ths 
thought  came  across  my  mind»  bow  lfn3  poor  *k- 
Aiwd  baby  would  lie  looked  down  on  by  her  grant! 
leliUions,  and  haw  no  weallJ^t  ^f  Inking  eaJIdl '  my 
lady/  c<>ulj  ever  make  «p  to  her  for  the  *com  her 
ilgliEkeM  would  bring  down  upon  her  ;  and  then  I 
HuHtgiH  how  my  hoantiluL  Polly  wonid  become  a. 
titlfi  ;  and  tio,  the  thi:iught  onco  admitted,  th6  E^vil 
One  kept  whiipering  bi  my  ear  uid  my  hcait»  lilJ 
I  penuaded  myitftlf  il  wa«  the  beil  Ihing  1  eonJd 
do.  It  WM  tha  wish  lo  see  say  darling,  atut  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  heri  which  made  me  takij  mikny 
4  journey  on  fi^t  from  Wa]e« ;  and  ibon  I  got 
abuaatl  by  my  lofd,  and  it  waa  a  great  sorrow  to 
my  poor  hp&tt.  My  Polly  came  to  forgi^t  me,  and 
boat  me  away  with  h&t  tiny  baby  hands.  I  wa» 
very  wroth  &t  thai,  foi  I  lovtxl  my  ehild,  and  no- 
thing but  the  aenf  e  of  my  great,  peat  ain  even  now 
would  have  made  me  tell  the  trutli.  But  \  have 
been  eont^erted  JateLy,  and  I  could  not  die  with 
«uch  a  mn  on  my  soul.  Qoaides,  it  m  hard  for  a 
child  to  look  down  on  her  <>wn  mother,  and,  in 
Abort,  I  eoLiLd  bear  it  no  longer. "" 

Such  wai  the  nilnerabJe  woman^a  etatem^nt^ 
9Wom  to  on  the  Bible  befere  a  mafiitrato  ;  and 
the  atrong  ILkeoe»s»  allowing  for  c^ge,  hariUhip, 
and  poverty,  betweeii  GynneUi  and  the  unlbrtu- 
[Uite  girl  whom  ehe  claimed,  was  atrovig  preeump- 
tive  ortdence.  l^awyert  were  employed  j  for  poor 
Lady  LevtTglcn'a  heart  and  hopes  were  wrapped 
up  in  her  BUppoi^ed  daughter,  and  revolted  from 
thHi  young  woman,  who,  plain  to  positive  ugUnes*, 
and  ruiitic  and  ignorajit  in  her  manner  and  con^ 
verfOi  had  been  fotohed  up  from  VVale;^  to  b^  in-^ 
troducod — poor  things— »if  neceaaarjf  to  a  fortune 
and  title.  Here  again  the  truth  vim  painfully 
apparent.  Through  the  di»tigurenient  of  that 
Hco^rge,  tho  tmall-pox,  the  j-epiemblanco  to  her 
pajentB,  Lord  and  L^y  Leverglen,  was  manifest. 
The  motive  of  revenge  on  the  Loverglen  family 
was,  at  firsii  supposed  to  be  the  e4iujic. ;  but  in 
t!ie  course  of  these  pToceedingiti  the  oM  woman 
was  taken  ill  in  London,  and,  it  wik^  appt^rent,  had 
been  arrested  by  death.  In  her  laat  momente«  idte 
made  a  requciit  to  eee  the  Dowager,  the  lawyer*, 
and  the  Marqum  of  Wiiltihuiy,  as  well  as  the  two 
yoting  women ;  but  ahe  who  baa  hitherto  lie#n 
called  tUo  Count eKs  of  Leverglen  refuiM*^  to  come. 
Even  in  death  the  Wekh  nuft***  eyes  flamed 
with  paijtion. 

'*  Never  mind,''  *he  eaid*  **  we  shaU  aoon  meet 
where  she  must  come.** 

She  reiterated  her  «talements  on  o^th,  made 
tftill  more  eacred  by  Ila  being  her  djring  one ;  and 
taking  the  sncrameut,  soon  afterward  expired. 
,  .  .  ►  And  she  to  whoso  pride  thia  crushing 
blow  had  arrived,  shv  would  not  lelieve,  for  a 
long  tiujR*  that  this  dread fui  di^cof  ety  wa*  true. 
Whit !  ihe,  the  dehcatcly  bred^  tho  refined,  the 
beautiful,  made  of  the  common  clay  whieh  form- 
ed wrctehed  Welsh  peasant*  T  Impossible  t  She 
abut  herself  up  in  her  cliamhcr,  and  caysed  il  to 
ho  darkened,  and  became  more  imperioui  than 
iVir*   Lady  Leverglea,  wtio  wasdt«tr«eted,  eame 


lenng  tiope-»  any  promis^ii ;  tnjt  tUe  tleleetion  of 
my  Lord  Wdbbuijt  who  had  never  recovered 
from  tlieibamo  and  disgrace  of  liis  wedding  mom- 
ing,  affected  her  loo  powerfully  to  be  niJistered. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  who  were  admitted  to  *ee 
her  saul  that  if  hut  aitisertion  was  for  her  wcfilth 
and  atale,  mslead  af  for  kergclf,  it  were  well  that 
vhe  ha^J  found  out  her  mi.^take.  8  he  would  not 
«r  know  ledge  any  thing  to  be  well  that  involved 
the  tosa  of  worldly  homage.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
r(*piviient  that  her  cbamia  and  aceompU^hnienf 
being  pemonaK  »he  eould  not  be  deprived  of  them. 
"  Of  what  uae  were  they,'*  she  «aid,  '■  lo  povi-ity 
and  diigntce  T*  Lady  Leverglen,  to  comfort  iMtf, 
ajiured  her  that,  in  the  worst  ea«e,  an  allowanee 
should  be  hers  to  live  like  a  ge ntlewmnan. 

"I  thank  you,  madam,'*  she  siid,  her  eyea 
fiashing  scorn  ;  **  and  I  have  doubtleaa  youf  oon- 
Knt  to  marry  the  chaplain,  or  the  hoirdreeser^  or 
any  who  will  take  the  \il^  disgraci^l  changeling," 

Then  her  mood  would  alter,  and  sho  would 
fling  her  arms  round  my  lady*i  neck,  and  cnav* 
indulgenee,  and  pasalonatety  implore  her  to  r^. 
member  if  she  kiiew  not  of  tome  «ign  or  mark  by 
which  ahe  ooul  J  be  identified ;  and  theae  tcenei 
went  on  till  Oynneth'a  death  and  final  daelaraUon, 
which  there  waa  no  getting  over.  Lftily  i,(eiF«r- 
glcn  waa  compelled  to  Aay  *he  would  rec^iv«!  tlK» 
real  Counliaa  of  Leverglen  as  her  daughter,  add 
to  intimate  to  Doondo,  or  Polly  aa  ahe  had  been 
chiistenctd,  that  ehe  mu^  depart  to  «  relreal  io 
the  country  till  her  feeling*  sottened.  My  My 
would  gladly  receive  her  as  companion,  atiil  liMf^ 
ing  fo;  lier  like  a  daughti-r.  Mra.  Pomander  told 
me  that  to  her  dying  day  ahe  would  never  forget 
the  look  of  tho  ti^d^itmi  eounteaa,  btti  ehe  only 
answered  my  Isuly  with  a  "  Certainly,  madam ; 
you  shall  be  obeyed  in  every  cti^timiataiiee,'^  anil 
turned  round  on  her  bed,  which  ahe  had  never 
quitted  auice  they  brought  her  fo  it  after  that 
terrible  morning,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pil- 
lowii,  as  if  ahe  wished  no  fu Tiber  diaevmrie ;  fo 
my  lady,  who  was  nigh  brokcn-heailed  herself, 
left  the  room^  &nd  j^ome  hours  aOer  the  invalid 
complained  to  Mra.  Pomander  of  a  racking  pain 
in  her  shoulder. 

'*  It  is  cold,*"  said  the  woman,  who  vowed  llmi 
she  knew  not  how  to  term  her  miatre«s. 

"J  auppose  so,'^  saitl  Miss.  **  Send,  Pomoji*^ 
der,  for  some  laudanum  to  rub  it  with/' 

Tho  lauilunum  was  got — a  pint  bottleful — from 
the  apotheeary'S}  and  the  shoulder  me II  rubbed 
wiili  It ;  and  then  Mi«^  Pomander  took  her  Icava 
for  the  night. 

"  Lenve  the  bottle,'*  said  her  mistreasy  **  on  tint 
toik't,  Ie«.t  this  terrible  jiain  rcturna** 

The  woman  lUd  no. 

*  #  ♦  »  # 

When  Mr».  Pomander  diaw  liev  young  lady  'i 
curtains  ne^t  morning,  there  i»be  lny  in  the  still- 
ness of  death  Al^  !  aihits  ^  it  was  a  denlh  seif- 
ioflietcd— tho  haughty  and  impalient  spirit  had 
dared  lo  rutth  lo  its  Crcsitor,  not  in  humiliation 
and  prayer,  but  in  deepeTntit^n  anc!  anger  He 
wh4»  is  more  merciful  th^in  the  most  merciful  of 


lAum-boUle  wu  half  empty— ^he  had  iwallowed 
enough  to  kill  two  or  throe  strong  men.  *  •  •  * 
She  wag  buried  in  the  chuzchjaid  through  which, 
a  few  weeks  before,  she  had  been  led  to  become 
a  bride.  Lady  Levergleni  the  dowager,  did  not 
ttve  long  after  her.  The  uncouth,  poor,  ignorant 
countess  became  a  great  devotee,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Reverend  Jonas  Camaby,  who  had 
converted  her  foster-mother.  She  brought  him 
up  to  town,  and  built  for  him  a  chapel,  which  yet 
exists  under  her  name.  I  have  seen  m  pictnie  of 
her,  an  old  engraving,  in  which  she  is  represented 
as  standing  by  a  tomb,  und^  a  funeral  cypreee* 
with  gloom  and  more  cypresses  in  the  distance. 

I  can  safely  say  a  more  ugly  or  revolting  look- 
ing woman  it  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  behold,  £ough, 
of  course,  poor  soul,  she  could  not  help  thai ;  but 
I  greatly  doubt  if  a  more  cheerful  religion  would 
not  have  made  her  look  to  the  general  eye  more 
comely.  As  it  was,  her  favorite  views  weie  typi- 
fied in  that  dark  and  gloomy  picture. 


A  GREEK  CARNIVAL. 
<<  TITELL,  Demetnki,  what  do  you  wantV* 

Vt  Demetraki  is  a  paundgr  man,  and  the 
Carnival  appears  to  have  had  a  rubii^iBg  efleot 
upon  his  nose.  He  is  a  shuffler,  as  all  the  Greeks, 
I  think,  are.  He  could  not  say  twice  two  are  four 
in  a  plain  manner ;  but,  at  last,  as  I  am  turning 
to  my  newspaper  again,  ia  despair  of  being  able 
to  get  any  thing  out  orhim,  he  hitches  up  his 
clothes,  and  tells  me  thai  thete  are  great  doings 
going  on  upon  the  other  aide  of  the  mountain. 
To-day,  the  Greeks  must  make  the  most  of  their 
time,  he  thinks ;  tot  to-morrow  begins  a  fi%  days* 
fast,  and  a  fast  among  the  Greeks  is  a  serious 
business.  It  is  their  idea  indeed  of  fulfiUing  the 
duties  of  religion  in  an  exemplary  SMiiner ;  and 
all  who  will  not  eat  meat  in  Lent  have  a  paaapoil 
for  heaven. 

It  is  a  fine  hreeay  morning.  I  clanber  oter 
the  rocks,  in  front  of  my  house,  and  follow  Des^ 
etraki,  as  he  waddles  toilsomeiy  up  the  hiU ;  at 
last,  ailer  a  moderate  number  of  fidls,  and  one  or 
two  dashing  leaps,  we  get  into  the  tide  of  the 
hohday-makers.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  them  go 
trooping  along,  hand  in  hand,  and  singing  ia 
chorus.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  their  homely, 
decent  dresses,  and  the  joy  which  God  has  given 
them  reflected  even  on  the  fiioes  of  rayahs  and 
slaves.  After  a  little  time  they  begin  to  fbon 
into  close  companies  of  six  or  seven  each  *,  and 
they  huddle  together  any  where  to  be  at  once  in 
the  shade  and  out  of  the  wind,  which  is  still  blow- 
ing freshly.  Yet  five  minutes  more,  and  the 
enormous  black  bottles  which  are  circulating  so 
freely  will  begin  to  do  their  work.  First,  there 
is  a  loud  solitary  laugh,  which  goes  off  fiom  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  furthest  groups  like  m  shot.  It 
is  soon  answered,  and  one  of  the  parties,  which 
has  been  drinking  stoutly  for  the  last  ten  min- 
utes, opens  the  festivity  of  the  day  with  some 
rude  music.  The  Palicaria  (young  men)  begin 
now  to  rise  in  all  directions ;  the  dancing,  sing- 


going  on,  white  tihs  i 

ing  handed  about  every  wheva. 

About  this  time,  if  yM  Itok  away  yoodet,  to- 
ward the  brow  of  the  hiU,  yoa  bmqt  hegjn  to  svo 
bands  of  gayly-dressed  wobmd  tndchildwwaliit 
ing  the  scene  below.  By-aad-by  they  tamo  ns  am, 
alwi^s  timidly,  howevet*  aoad  they  ncftr  join  mt 
thegamefl  or  dsocaa  of  themn. 

I  am  standing  ai  ihii  wmmaml  mnum  «f  tfan 
most  magnificeai  mfm  in  the  wodd.  Bsasath 
lies  the  Gulf  of  Admnti,  to  the  n^  I  OOB  as0 
aimost  to  the  plains  of  T^tf  and  lo  the  left  1 
ly  to  Cape  fiaba.  Befove  me  linen  is 
tree  nor  shiub  visible ;  Mithiag  but  one  , 
amphitheatre  formed  of  sea  and  mouBUiae ;  hot 
behind  lie  the  rich  woods  aad  emsrald  meadi,  ikm 
gentle  hills  aad  pietunsque  vaUsys  af  beaaliM 
Lesbos,  Along  the  winding  skoie  alicldi  tka 
pretly  houaes  of  the  neh  citiwns ;  a  lofty  Tiuh- 
ish  mosque  irOMwhfnee  Iha  M«  ie  nailing;  tmo 
Ud^housee,  and  the  hatbor  enwded  wilh  vesade 
waitiag  far  eona  to  teke^to  Eaglaad  Aeayefaa 
fall  musingly  on  the  ground,  I  aee  a  little  oblong 
piece  of  metal;  and,  atoopii^  te  exaaine  it,  I 
find  that  it  is  a  ooin«  ai  Icasl  tsro  (hpaeaud  j 
old. 

But  there  is  ao  time  for 
around,  touehiog  me,  paehii^  ne,  the  Giaek 
Palicaaa  hold  on  their  nvel ;  and  siagftifieaBi 
as  the  scene  is,  I  am  bound  to  eea^MS  Ihaft 
the  quaint  pictuna  whash  evecy  where  oMet  lay 
eye,  of  another  lile  than  oeos,  are  ae  mean  ad- 
dition to  it.  Pieaently  we  find  a  head  of 
Greeks  sufficiently  busy.  They  take  a  bk)ck  of 
wood,  and  they  dress  it  ia  soaie  old  clothes  wliiok 
they  tie  on  with  cords.  It  has  neither  head,  aea 
hands,  nor  feet ;  buA  one  can  see  thftt  it  Is  mesa! 
£wr  a  wry  ht  aisB.  No  weader  iadeed  thai  be  ia 
fat,  for  I  find  oa  inquiry  that  lie  is  inJewdfd  to  re* 
present  the  Greek  Camival :  a  gfamea,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  The  busy  gnoap  I  have  dessrihsi 
now  take  two  stout  poles,  aad  fiMleiaag  tfacn  t^ 
gather  with  some  cross  sticks,  they  make  a  sort 
of  bier.  On  this  they  piece  the  Carnival,  who  is 
just  dead :  and  some  six  or  eight  Peitcerte  sof^ 
porting  the  bier  set  off  to  bear  hiai  to  the  tmah. 
They  are  pieceded  by  a  company  of  others  who 
dance  in  Ike,  hand  in  hand.  There  may  be  seme 
ten  abreast  of  them.  They  are  eeoa  joiaed  by 
all  the  other  revelers,  and  away  they  go  deaeing 
and  singing  ribald  songs  ia  the  same  maaner  as 
the  priest  chaunt  the  '*  De  Pfofundi»:' 

I  watch  them  as  they  wind  over  hill  aad  vaBey 
toward  the  town ;  and  afaaoat  foncy  I  am  witnese- 
ing  some  pagan  saturnalia ;  ibr  it  is  wonderfiil 
how  old  games  have  been  elwa^rs  kept  up  by  pop- 
ular traditions.  On  they  go,  perfemiing  all  aerta 
of  uncouth  bufifooneries;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  picturesque  and  iulereating :  at  last  they  die* 
appear  in  the  dirty  narrow  Uttle  atreets  of  the 
distant  town,  and  I  know  that  they  are  geing 
about  fipom  house  to  house  begging ;  as  I  can  not 
very  well  follow  them  in  such  an  expeditimi,  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  lose  the  burial  of  the  camivaU 


I  filter  the  town  by  n  itp««t  dijtaiit  ffom  taj 
own  housri^,  and  pick  my  way  daintily  amidnt  ft»Ql 
gutierst  *»hfire  feifor  a!way«  bU*  brooding,  and 
iH?er  alippry  atone*,  rendered  dirty  and  dangar- 
OU9  by  all  ioft«  of  garbage  throw n  into  tbf  utieot. 
I  am  lightly  »h(K),  and  I  do  oot  inaLo  much  noises 
aor  &1U  1  a  very  fc^iriui  &ppaiiiian  ;  for  f  havo  too 
inm&h  t<>  do  to  Lake  cai^  of  myNulf  to  meditate 
hana  to  othera;  bat  I  hAv&  no  aoont?r  «ntE^T«d  iho 
■ftfeet  than  a  change  comoi  over  il.  When  I 
fofil  turned  the  corner^  yoting  wom^n  weto  goe^ 
•iping  and  latigliing  every  where  m  the  door- 
way a,  and  ttam  tlwi  wiikiow»;  now  I  hatit  the 
click  of  mafiy  doom  dosing  st^althdy  ;  and  tbo 
bttjcee  arc  shut  every  where.  A  Fraofc  la  &  lare 
aighl  if]  tliia  obiieure  quartFr^  asid  tb«  woiuen  are 
wild  a»  young  fawns.  They  afc  watching  me 
horn  all  Biifta  of  placoa ;  but  if  I  ataid  th«?ro  for 
houra,  not  one  would  come  otit  till  I  wax  gone, 
t  know  why  the  Gr^pk  girli  aw  as  «hy  a*  young 
fawns,  and  it  |miiis  me  to  think  of  ii^  A  thou- 
sand taici  are  fresh  in  my  mamoty  of  harmJoita 
young  wodien  who  caught  the  eye  of  »omo  tor- 
Hble  Turk*  by  chance,  and  soon  after  disappeared 
mydterioualyf  or  were  torn  ibrieklng  from  thoir 
bom^s  by  armed  men,  and  were  nev€t  lieard  of 
iftei^anl  I  hope  auch  limej  are  gone  Ijy  now, 
imi  I  am  not  quit«it  aUTo  of  it ;  and,  ihi^nffore,  I 
havie  no  right  lo  wonder  thai  Ureek  maidena 
should  tTTtnble  at  tho  step  of  a  at  ranger. 

GradttaUy  I  emerge  into  a  morp  frequented 
quartef,  and  every  where  the  aound  of  nasi!  aing- 
ing,  the  clivpping  of  hand*,  atid  tUu  jingliiig  of 
glasieif  com>?Ai  from  open  doora  and  latttcoa  i 
wh]l«  hore  and  then  a  Turk  amokt^'a  bis  nargil- 
leb,  aitting  croM-leggf^d  upon  a  utonei  apart  and 
disdain  fully.  *  A  long  ttring  of  muiea  tied  to- 
gethi^r  arc  lajiiing  with  oil-skino  fat  a  joumny. 
Tbuy  are  aland  big  in  a  perfect  quagmire  of  fiUh, 
for  we  hfure  had  hpaFy  rain^  of  Jate ;  and  I  can 
almoat  see  the  noiious  exhalation*  uteaming  out 
of  it  m  thfl  noonday  atm.  I  ha«ten  my  pace,  and 
light  a  cigafr  for  such  a  neighborhood  U  danger* 
oua ;  and  the  beat  antidote  for  thia  kidd  ijf  pobon 
I  know  ol>  ia  lobact?o.  Further  alonjf  tho  atreet 
come  a  troop  of  taroad-backed  hamals  (portcni); 
each  cirrio?  a  alain  lamb  upon  hi^  vbouldoraii  to 
be  sent  oiF  by  the  Anstnan  bo^  to  Constantino* 
pie  thia  evening.  Other  people  are  alio  carrying 
pretty  baaketii  full  of  the  while  aheep'fl  tnilk 
cheeses,  made  in  the  Levant.  They  are  eaten 
with  honey  I  and  form,  perhapa,  the  moat  exquisite 
dish  ifi  the  world. 

But  hem  come  a  b«nd  of  rimmmurai  with  masks 
and  muiiic.  Tbey  ara  begging*  and  they  will  stop 
me^  for  1  am  not  tappoaed  to  know  tbem^  There 
ii  one  cub  drunk  with  unaecuatomed  eatm^f  whom 
I  should  know  fn>m  hia  sliQikI  guffaw  in  a  minute, 
ttnd  from  a  thouaand.  T  know  also  that  he  would 
follow  me  about  all  {lay  if  I  did  not  buy  htm  off. 
T  take  a  hiindfu]  of  small  coln^  thar^ore,  from  a 
poeket  whero  il  has  been  reposing  gftgerly  many 
days,  and  aa  I  pass  on  they  are  all  rolling  and 
■quabbling  in  the  mud  about  it. 
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wandering  about,  yet  I  ean  not  muke  up  my  mind 
to  go  home:  and  I  halt  onee  more  liefore  some 
young  men  at  play,  I  think  tbey  are  all  among 
the  most  powerful  lada  T  ever  saw  ;  and  [  watch 
them  with  the  riatma!  pleasuro  one  has  ia  (teeing 
hoaltbi  and  atTengtb,,  and  beauty.  Thc-'y  aro  play* 
ing  at  a  api^dea  of  leap-frog,  but  the  "  back"  in 
made  by  iJiroe  youths,  instead  of  one  ;  they  form 
a  triangle  as  they  stoop  down,  and  they  do  not 
"♦  tuck  in  their  twopennieB*'  by  any  means  in  sport* 
ing  style.  However,  the  runners  charge  them 
gallantly ;  they  bump  their  heads  with  great  fmce 
into  the  ba^k  of  the  first  boy»  whose  htnd-^uaiiers 
are  turned  toward  them,  and  they  turn  a  complete 
somerset  over  the  other  two.  The  first  who 
falls  makes  a  '*  back/*  and  relicres  one  of  thp 
others.  It  i«  rough  sport  and  dangerous;  but  it 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  hate  ever  seen 
Greaks  in  violent  exercise ;  and  I  notice  now, 
that  the  players  are  the  lowest  of  th  e  low .  ^Vhe  n* 
ever  there  iv  any  dispute,  I  also  notice  that  they 
loss  a  sUppvT  to  dedde  it^  and  "  sole'*  or  ''  upper- 
leather"  wins  the  day»  as  the  caae  may  be.  It  is 
neodless  to  add,  that  they  are  all  pbying  bare- 
foot- 

By-and-by,  thej  grow  tired  of  leap-&og ;  and 
the  game  by  which  it  is  succeeded  Is  as  seircff*  • 
trial  of  strength  as  I  ever  witnessed.  One  of  tly; 
young  giants  takes  nnolher  in  his  arnvs.  The 
man  carried  has  his  head  downward  and  his  legs 
gripping  the  other  tightly  about  the  neck.  Two 
young  men  now  go  down  on  all  fours,  and  place 
tbamselvcs  close  togetheir  whtle  the  two  othc;r 
playerSf  twined  together  as  T  ha^e  ttaid^  turn  a 
somerset  backward  over  tbem,  and  the  man 
whose  head  was  downward  before  is  now  upward^ 
and  the  other  has  of  conr»«<  taken  hii*  j^oiiition. 
So  they  go  backward  and  forward,  and  if  tl^ey 
come  apart  or  fall^  they  ba^e  to  kneel  down  and 
make  a  ♦*  back"  for  others  to  tumble  over  in  the 
same  way.  I  remarked  two  young  men  cUnging 
together  in  this  way  who  turned  a  somerset 
twenty- three  times  in  succeaeion^  At  last  ibey 
fell  from  a  feint  of  one  of  the  ♦'  backa/*  who  h#- 
gan  to  grow  tired  of  the  sport.  They  wgiiI  on 
playing  till  evening  gradually  crept  over  m*^  and 
the  sun  was  quite  tost  I^»chind  the  snow -capped 
mountainfl.  Then,  as  the  dews  fell  heavily,  and 
the  chill  air  grew  keener,  tbey  tied  up  tbcir  trow* 
eers,  anil,  shuffling  on  theif  slippers,  returned  to 
our  little  town,  bawling  rudsj  monolonous  cho- 
ruses, and  dancing  as  tbey  went,  if  hop|iing 
would  not  be  a  better  Una  for  their  uncouth 
manasuvres. 

f  bare  rvtnrncd  homo.  A  wood  fire  bumi 
cheerfully  in  the  hearth,  and  a  lamp  sheds  a  pret* 
ty  tempered  light  on  the  deak  1  am  to  u*e  pres- 
entty^  The  books  and  maps,  the  ^iimpy  pvaa, 
and  the  well-worn  penknife,  tbo  eigar-eBa«r  tins 
broken  tea-cajw  on  a  side-table,  and  tlie  milk  in 
a  glass,  all  mfide  ready  by  kind  hands,  aieem  to 
smile  a  silent  welcome  to  me»  tike  old  ^en^. 
Fivo  minutes  at  the  window,  a  few  cup*  uf  tea, 
a  short  gamv  ^viLh  pen  &nd  ink,  and  then  to 
bed 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 
\VR  Record  for  the  month  is  saddened  by  a 
7  dreadful  disaster.  The  steamer  Arctict  of  the 
Collins  line,  daring  her  retam  roya^  from  Lirer- 
pool,  was  struck  by  the  Fetto,  an  iron  propeller,  on 
the  27th  of  September,  abont  sixty-five  miles  from 
C^)e  Race,  a  few  feet  forward  of  her  paddle-boxes, 
•nd  so  seriously  injured  that  in  about  three  hours  she 
filled  with  water  and  went  down  stem  fi>renM>«t — 
engulfing  in  her  ruin,  so  fiu  as  known,  all  her  pas- 
sengers but  about  twenty -fire,  and  a  number  of  her 
crew.  She  was  running  through  a  dense  fog  at  the 
time,  and  when  the  collision  fiiat  occurred,  the  shock 
was  so  slight  that  any  serious  injury  to  her  huU  was 
not  apprehended.  It  was  soon  found  that  two  large 
holes  had  been  made  in  her,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter poured  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  close.  Gaptain  Luce  erinced  great 
coolness  and  self-possession,  and  a  steady  determ- 
ination to  share  the  fikte  of  bis  ship ;  but  he  seems 
to  hare  lost  all  command  over  his  erew,  most  of 
whom  indeed  abandoned  their  duty,  seised  the  boats, 
sad  sought  to  save  themselves,  xegaidless  of  others. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  raft,  but  before 
it  was  completed  nearly  eighty  persons,  mostly  sea- 
men, firemen,  waiters,  and  othere  employed  upon 
the  ship,  leaped  upon  it  and  perished.  The  ^ip 
had  six  boats  :  in  four  of  them  some  seventy  of  the 
erew,  officers  and  men,  with  about  twenty  passen- 
gers, made  their  escape ;  the  other  two  have  not,  at 
the  date  of  our  writing,  been  heard  from— <he  hope 
is  oherished  f^mx  some  of  the  passengers  may  have 
been  rescued  by  them.  Captain  Luee*s  young  son 
went  down  with  the  wreck.  Among  the  lost  were 
the  wife,  son,  and  daagfater  of  £.  K.  Collins,  Esq., 
the  projector  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  line ; 
Mrs.  Allen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  an- 
other of  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  who  also  lost  a 
•on,  daughter,  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  and  two 
grandchfldren ;  Edward  Sandford,  Esq.,  a  distin- 
.gaished  member  of  the  New  York  bar ;  the  Due  de 
Gramsnont,  an  AHmchi  of  the  Frendi  Bmbassy  at 
Washington ;  Abner  Benedict,  Esq.,  and  wilS%  of 
New  York  i  R.  S.  Williams  and  wife,  of  Natches, 
Miss.  4  Psofessor  Henry  Reed,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  F.  Catherwood,  Esq.,  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  Day,  of 
New  York,  and  a  large  number  of  others  who  were 
less  generally  known.  Intelligence  of  the  calamity 
first  reached  New  York  on  the  night  of  October 
10,  by  the  ship  Lebammy  which  had  picked  up  a  boat 
load  of  the  survivors.  The  ^nfptiltr  which  strvek 
the  Arctic  reached  St.  Johns  on  the  18th  with  thirty- 
two  of  the  Ar€tie*§  erew.  This  dreadful  calami^, 
the  first  that  has  befallen  the  Collina  line  of  ooeaa 
steamers,  created  the  most  intense  interest  throu|^- 
oat  the  country. 

Political  movements  during  the  month  have  been 
of  considerable  interest.  Elections  were  held  in 
aeveral  States  on  the  lOth  of  October,  of  which 
the  general  results  alone  are  known.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Hon.  James  Pollock,  Whig,  has  been 
elected  Governor  by  a  minority  probably  of  over  tea 
thousand ;  and  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  ItM^i•*»» 
and  Ohio,  a  decided  mijority  of  the  Congressmen 
elected  are  opponenta  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration. In  none  of  these  cases  have  full  or  re- 
liable returns  been  received.  In  other  States 
the  political  movements  have  been  preliminary 
to  the  elections  which  are  yet  to  take  place.  In 
^ew  York  the  Whig  State  Convention  was  held 


at  Syracuse  on  the  90th  of  SepCendber,  and  adopted 
resolutions  denonaring  the  repeal  of  the  Missovri 
Compromise,  and  assuming  Uiat  this  act,  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  releases  the  North  from  aay 
obligation  to  admit  any  new  Slave  Statea  into  thie 
Union.  No  resolution  concerning  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  adopted.  Myron  H.  Clark  was 
nominated  for  Oovemer,  and  Henry  J.  Rajmond 
ibr  Lie«tana]it'4K>vsmor.  On  the  Sfilh,  the  Aals- 
Nebca^a  Convention  assembled  at  Anfaara,  ac- 
cofding  to  adjouzameat  at  Saratoga,  and  adoptad 
the  Whig  ticket,  as  did  slso  the  State  Temparsnaa 
Convention,  which  met  at  the  same  place  on  tha 
27th.  On  the  29th,  Governor  Seymour,  at  an  in- 
terview with  the  State  Democratic  Committee,  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  accept  the  nomination  Ibr 
a  re-election — feeling  bound  to  do  so,  since  tbm 
Whig  party  bad  taken  ground  against  tl]«  prineiplc* 
of  his  Message  vetoing  the  law  of  laat  session  pnv 
hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicaliag  diiaki.  Jadga 
Bronson,  since  his  nomiaatioa«  has  wvittea  two  ar 
three  letten,  in  whieh  he  dselarss  Inaas^  eppesad 
to  the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  law.— In  Missa 
chusetts  a  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Lowell  on  the  26th  of  September,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  re-affirming  their  adherence  to 
the  Baltimore  platform  of  18Se,  recognizing  eon- 
formity  to  its  principles  in  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  and  supporting  the  Bill  to  organ- 
ise  the  territories  of  Kaasaa  and  Nofavaaka,  aa  tn^ 
bodjriag  the  great  prittdple  of  aetf-gavansMBt  aa 
its  application  to  Terrilariss  as  well  aa  to  fitaHs. 
Henry  W.  Bishop  waa  noiainatad  fi>r  Govetaar, 
aad  Caleb  Stetaoa  for  Lieoteaant-Goveraor.-^— 
Agricultural  Fairs  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  other  States,  during 
the  past  month,  which  have  attracted  general  at- 
tention, and  been  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest. Premiums  were  distributed,  addresses  de- 
livered, and  a  stimulus  given  to  the  agricuhural  in- 
terest whieh  will  undoabtadly  be  4bh  ia  tfaa  ia- 
ereaaed  prodaetioa  of  the  several  Stales. 

The  Rev.  Dt.  Wsiawright,  Prarvisiaaal  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocsae  of  New 
York,  di^  at  his  residence  in  that  city  on  the  21st 
of  September.  The  Diocesan  Convention,  which 
met  on  the  28th,  elected  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.D., 
of  Albany,  to  be  his  successor.  This  result  was 
reached  after  eight  balloU,  Dr.  Potter  on  the  last 
ballot  receiving  97  out  of  173  elerical,  and  75  oat  of 
147  lay,  votes  cast.  Dr.  Wainvrright  was  wiMy 
knasm  aad  universally  estaeiaed  aa  a  laaoMdaeb^ 
ar,  an  able  divine,  a  laboiioas  and  £uthful  bisho|»y 
and  a  gentleman  of  most  sxoelleat  peiaoaal  aad 
social  qualities.  His  suocessor  is  admirably  quali- 
fied to  fulfill  his  duties,  aad  his  election  has  given 

general  satisfaction  throughout  the  diocese. The 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gartland,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Georgia,  died  at  Savannah  on  the  Slat  Septem- 
ber. He  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  vridely  es- 
teemed for  his  learning  and  piety. 

From  Cml^bmm  our  intelligenee  is  to  the  I6th  of 
September.  The  Stete  elactian,  whteh  hsd  jast 
taken  place,  had  probably  resulted  in  the  triamph 
of  that  section  of  the  Democratic  party  which  was 
opposed  to  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator 
at  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature.  Full  re- 
turns had  n#  been  received,  but  enough  was  known 
to  indicate  this  result.  The  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union  was  celebrated 
on  the  9th.    The  mining  operations  ars  genenlly 
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moTemenU  vterj  where.  Thie,  ke  thmke,  is  the 
policy  dicteted  alike  by  prinoiple  end  by  inUreet. 

^Appreheneiont  continue  to  be  ezpreeeed  in 

Spanish  joiunals  of  designs  against  Cuba  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  renewed  efforts  are 
made  by  the  Spanish  government  to  fortify  the  isl- 
and against  such  attempts.  The  number  of  Span- 
ish troops  now  in  Cuba  is  stated  at  twenty  thou- 
aand  infantry,  one  thousand  eavalry,  and  fire  or 
six  batteries  of  artillery. 

▲U8TRLL  AND  PRU8SU. 
Some  farther  diplnmatic  oorrespondeno  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  on  the  present  relations  of  Aus- 
tcia  and  Prussia  to  the  pending  war,  has  been  pub- 
lished. Count  Nesseliode,  on  behalf  of  the  Rus- 
sian goTemment,  in  a  note  dated  30th  June,  ap- 
prised Prussia  of  the  fact,  that  without  sharing  the 
opinions  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  as  put  forward  by  Austzia  aod.|pr- 
ticipated  in  by  Prussia,  the  Emperor,  nsTerthelsM, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  special  interests  of  Aus- 
tria and  Oermany  on  the  Danube,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  obligations  which  the  Courts  of  Vien- 
na and  Berlin  hare  entered  into  with  the  Western 
Powers  in  the  Protoool  of  April  0,  had  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  the  Prinoipalitiea,  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  three 
main  principles  laid  down  in  that  protocol,  or  at 
least  to  pave  the  way  for  auch  negotiations  by 
agreeing  to  a  tnioe ;  securities,  howsTer,  would  be 
required  as  a  preliminaiy  atep.  On  the  24th  of 
July,  ManteuffeU  the  Prussian  Secretary,  issued  a 
circular  note  to  the  allied  courts,  in  which  this 
offer  of  the  Caar  was  recommended  to  their  earnest 
and  favorable  consideration.  He  expressed  the 
h«|^  that  the  E«>gi«r^  government  would  *'  consider 
with  oalmness  and  impartiality  the  late  overture  of 
fiuBsia— that  it  will  reotember  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  conclude  on  its  side  upon  the  points  before 
itn-^nd  that  it  may  in  this  manaer  assist  the  real  in- 
hw>tionsofthesev«algovermnents,whichaietomake 
their  views  clear,  and  to  caat  out  uncertainty  as  to 
Ihe  pointa  whioh  aie  the  ob^ta  of  the  wsl'*  Aim! 
he  felt  the  greater  confidence  in  this  expectation  fo>m 
the  (act  that  the  Russian  explanation,  so  for  as  it 
wfors  to  the  protocol  of  the  0th  of  ^ril,  sets  up 
three  definite  principles— namely,  the  integrity  of 
Turkey,  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and 
the  security  of  the  municipal  and  religioua  rights 
of  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  Now, 
these  three  ponciples  constitute  the  substanos  of 
ths  guarantees  which  the  protocol,  by  the  csre  of 
the  PowMSt  recommends  in  order  to  bind  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  the  greater  firmness  to  the  Euro- 
psan  system.  On  the  2i8t  of  July,  Count  Buol,  on 
behalf  of  Austria*  also  issued  the  circular  instruc- 
tions of  that  government  to  iu  agento  at  Pads  and 
London,  in  regard  to  thie  offer  of  Russia.  The 
oommon  aim  of  all  the  Powem,  he  aaid,  had  been 
the  re-establiahment  of  a  solid  and  dttra|>le  peace — 
tmm  which,  by  re-eetablishing  the  rights  of  the  Porte, 
ahoald  give  to  Europe  guarantees  sgainst  the  re- 
enrrtnoe  of  peitarba^oos,  such  as  these  which  die- 
tnib  it  so  profoundly  at  the  piesent  moment.  The 
importsnoe  of  the  interests  whiek  are  associated 
with  the  object. is  ao  gisst,  that  he  was  oonvuioed 
BO  Power  would  willLigly  expose  itaelf  to  the  re- 
pmaeh  of  having  neglected  any  means  whatever 
likely  to  bring  abe«t  a  good  understanding.  The 
kelligerant  Poweis  ww^  therefore,  foel  it  their 
dnty  to  exsauBs  tkeee  queettons  earefuUy  and  con- 
scisotioaslyrim  eiier  to  see  if  the  saply  of  the  Oab- 


of  conciliation  that  might  lead  to  the  preparation 
of  a  definitive  pacifinatinn. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  Austrian  Secietaiy 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Austrian  Minister  in  St. 
Petersburg,  rehesrsing  his  efforts  to  in^rees  upon 
the  Western  Powers  the  foot  that  the  propoeition 
of  Russia  might,  if  properly  reeeived,  lead  to  nego- 
tiations for  the  ss-establishaMnt  of  peaoe^  Hevras 
compelled  to  admit,  however,  that  the  impcesaaon 
ptednoed  in  both  England  and  Franoe  had  net 
come  up  to  his  expectations.  Both  in  Paris  aad 
IiOBdon,  he  asye,  the  continued  sisy  of  the  Bwieian 
troope  on  the  Turkiek  territory  seemed  to  deprive 
of  its  chief  worth  the  Russian  accession  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  protocol  of  April  0. 
The  Cabineta  of  France  and  England  pemst  ia 
looking  on  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  as 
the  preliminary  condition  of  every  anangement, 
and  exprees  their  sstonishment  st  the  ssseition  of 
Count  Neeselrode  that  the  integrity  of  the  Otteaaa 
Empire  would  not  be  threatened  by  Russia  as  long 
ss  it  wss  reepected  by  the  Poweis  that  at  thia  mo- 
ment occupy  the  waters  and  the  tenitery  of  tko 
Sultan.  These  Csbinets  repudiate  enecgetieelly 
the  analogy  which  the  dispatch  o£  the  Batiian 
Chancellor  of  tlw  Empiie  seems  to  be  desirous  of 
drawing  between  the  presence  of  the  allied  tioopo, 
which  weie  invited  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  in 
virtue  of  a  diplomatic  dooumenf,  the  efiSede  of 
which  weie  to  be  deleonined  bgr  nnmmnn  aonsani, 
and  the  foot  of  the  march  of  the  Ruaaian  anny  into 
the  Ottomen  territory.  They  fuithermore  eomplein 
that  the  B.ussian  Govenunent  should  have  avoided 
all  refisrenoe  to  the  guaranteee  whioh  they  fool 
bound  to  require  against  a  return  on  the  part  oi 
Russia  to  new  acts  of  violence  that  threaten  tko 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  Tke  sacrifices  they  have 
already  made  are  too  considerable  to  warrant  theia 
in  withdrawing  their  foroee  before  they  have  at- 
tained a  certainty  that  they  will  not  eoon  bo 
oosipelled  to  renew  the  war.  On  theae  greundo 
the  maritime  powem  foel  eompelled  to  rq|ect  any 
propoailkm,  the  oft^|eot  of  which  ahould  be  to 
promote  a  speedy  ceeestion  of  bostilitiss  on  their 
pert.  They  had,  however,  commanicated  the 
guaranteee  whioh  aeemed  indispensable  to  peace 
negotiations ;  and  they  were  eubstsntially  the  re- 
vision of  the  existing  tseatiee  between  Raesia  and 
Turkey,  tke  discontinuance  of  the  Russian  piotee- 
tomte,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea.  These,  Oount  Bool  said,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  prinoiplee  laid  down  and  acceded  to 
by  Ruaaia  in  the  protocol  of  April  0,  and  Austria, 
therefore,  could  not  do  otherwiee  than  recommend 
them  most  warmly  for  seriaus  ami  mature  deliben* 
tion. 

In  a  note  dated  the  S6th  of  August,  Count  Neo- 
selrode  distinctly  and  emphatically  rejects  theee 
propoeals,  and  charges  Austria  with  bad  foith  for 
having  consented  to  make  them.  Ue  declares  that 
in  retiring  from  the  Principalities,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  wishes  of  Austria  and  of  Oermany, 
Ruaeia  had  confidently  hoped  that  Austria  would 
cease  to  make  common  oauae  with  the  Weetem 
Powers  for  the  avowed  ofayeot  of  reducing  the  strength 
snd  infiuenoe  of  the  Russian  empire.  But  how  waa 
she  dissppointed  when  she  found  thst  the  next  step 
of  Auetria  was  to  give  her  assent  to  the  ulterior 
condition  of  the  Western  Powers— conditions  in- 
volving the  sbrogatioa  of  all  former  treatiee,  the 
destrueCion  of  all  the  Russian  naval  establishments, 
and  ths  restriction  of  the  power  of  Rueeia  in  tlw 
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THE  TRUE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  NATION- 
AL  STRENGTH.— The  UiotightM  miiids  of 
Oor  cotmtry  haye  not  fidled  to  notice  thai  thero 
is  a  growing  dispoeitioa  nmong  nt  to  intMtigvto 
the  oantes  of  onr  national  proeperity.  We  begin  to 
kore  an  American  Philoeophy.  If  not  original  in 
•pirit,  it  ia  distinct  in  its  sphere,  aeeking  to  analyso 
the  different  elements  that  hare  combined  to  form 
our  social  organisation,  and  to  detennine  Am  laws 
of  Kheir  relations.  A  general  oomprehonsien  of  oar 
political  streng^  no  longer  aatiafies  vs.  The  time 
has  come  for  na  lo  penetrate  deeper  than  the  snr- 
foee.  Onoe,  il  was  sniBeient  for  ua  to  rest  in  those 
great  ideas  whi^  the  past  bequeathed.  They  ad- 
di— led  our  aoblest  sentiments ;  they  were  oon- 
nested  with  our  most  renerated  names*  and  1^ 
isvnd^  with  the  moat  splendid  aaeootataons  of  oar 
history.  BnttheagehaaeaUedve  to  a  higher  task. 
We  foel  it  inenrabenl  on  ns  to  examine  into  the 
fottidation  of  these  principles,  to  know  their  rea- 
•ona,  to  meaenre  their  elainw  to  Proridential  agen- 
des  by  applying  the  standard  of  experienoe.  Nor 
h  tUe  at  all  snrprising.  The  aame  eireomstanoes 
that  stimnlcM  the  imagination — that  giro  birth  to 
poetry  and  eloqsenee  fan  ^e  opening  atages  of  mi» 
tional  life,  soon  take  a  serener  form,  «id  awaken 
the  philosophic  intelleet.  If  it  is  n^oeasary  for  va 
to  haTe  the  truth  in  the  glowing  style  of  beauty  and 
•■Uimity,  it  ia  e<tttally  neoesaary  to  have  it  in  the 
aiifaiiaHiial  ahape  of  ahsuaat  aoienoe.  For  in  thia 
way  ita  oirele  le  eompleced.  Ita  various  phasoa 
pfatuied  upon  ^m  ftwiauiem,  eaa  thus  become  ob« 
jeets  of  study  {  and  the  orator,  poet,  phflosopher, 
standing  side  by  side,  and  happy  in  a  common  fel- 
lowship, can  each  ooslribtfle  his  share  to  the  atook 
sf  national  wisdsm. 

Not  every  sesson  is  fitted  to  this  work.  Periods 
•f  stniggle,  sgitstisB,  and  eonvuMon,  demand  men 
sf  quick  and  fiery  tempetumeats    men  of 


men  of  ksfoio  sstion.  But  in  the  breadHng-ttmaa 
•f  the  world,  when  «  gentler  spfait  is  sbioad,  snd  a 
Oubbath  atntosphere  eovers  the  landscape,  the  of- 
iseseftnsditation  may  be  indulged.  It  is  then  that 
•ur  best  thoughts  nrs  bom  of  the  revotriag  houis 
that  patriotism  and  philanthropy  eq|oy  a  peaceful 
fiMtival,  and  lisiens  of  a  luatored  and  perfoeted 
tomanify  ascend  abvru  the  horison  of  the  fnturo. 
Msf  tliey  may  bs;  but  Ihey  sre  long  enough  to  bear 
witness  to  the  meiuy  that  sent  them  to  our  foith  and 
hops.  What  is  moiushort-Uvedlhsn  the  rainbow  f 
tod  yet,  whasisasoiurtofeenoflninke  trudiand 
leref  Like  those  hues,  painted  on  the  moving  air, 
Ihs  taitre  of  ^se  ttaaquil  moments  nray  pass  uwuy, 
lMit>  like  them,  their  lesson  of  promise  snd  pledge 
may  remain^  to  allay  our  tsnn  and  animate  our  ex- 


It  may  net  bs  thai  wu  hcve  just  sneh  a  ssuson  at 
fMssnt.  B«(,  eumpufslifely,  we  live  in  an  era 
Anrorabis  to  a  sotiuel  apprsdatfon  of  the  mafai  ele- 
nenCS  of  our  nstional  ehsraeter.  Whatever  attri- 
butes of  strength  bHong  to  us  have  been  brought 
Mt  hi  foil  development.  Thesonrsssofonrweak- 
AMs,  too,  h«fu  besn  shown.  All  our  shaiucteristies 


ilSvu  had  an  opportunity  to  demoastiuto  themselves. 
The  line  of  movsmeftt  has  been  clsuriy  and  broadly 
#nrwn.  If  the  entent  of  sur  action  h  hidden  in  the 
ffttUfe,  its  aaturo,  modes,  and  purpoees  have  been 
Mriy  unfolded.  Amsricsnism  is  now  s  well*defined 
thing.   It  is  imhudtu  d  bsiwo  t^  wsriA   ntt  amvt\§ 


in  institutions,  in  poUetes*  in  govenunental  ussges, 
but  in  eetabliahed  optttiena,  in  ths  heartfoh  crood 
of  the  people,  in  peinuBisnt  rsverenos  for  ths  Chnn* 
tian  idea  of  democracy,  and  the  righta,  <wf  ■■■jtirn, 
prorogatlves  whish  it  represents.  Whero  we  are* 
what  we  ace,  and  what  we  szpeet  to  be,  cannot  bo 
mistaken.  If  it  might  be  a  postio  exaggeimkm  to 
speak  of  Freedom  as  the  Angel  of  the  Apooalypos, 
staadinfinthenudstofthesua^aadelothsd  witk 
its  fOf^sous  eftlgsnss,  it  is  stiU  psimitlsd  us  to 
say  that  its  position  is  central  and  commanding.  A. 
great  sentiment  is  indeed  inespabls  of  a  perfoot 
manifoetation  in  outward  forms.  Byitsgraadsurit 
transoends  the  limim  of  espression,  and  leaves  tho 
imagination  a  large  field  for  the  play  of  soafootniu. 
But  in  our  history,  the  doetriuM  of  repubtiean  t^ 
erty  have  been  translated  into  so  many  i 
touched  active  Ufo  at  so  many  pointo, 
themselves  over  so  vast  a  aurfoee,  thai  the  i 
practical  understanding  can  not  (ail  to  peaetruto 
their  divine  meaning.  The  student  of  poUtleri  set- 
ence,  if  he  turns  to  other  countries*  is  onmpsHsd  to 
engage  his  mind  chieiy  with  the  dsbatee  of  pariia- 
ments,  ths  Intrigues  of  dfpfosMsy,  the  desisioBS  of 
courts,  the  deereea  of  sovereigns.  But  here,  the 
magnifioenee  of  the  gevemnient  is  not  apparont* 
since  the  goveimtout  itself  is  the  least  pinnnneiir 
and  ostonsible.  Our  true  philssophy  our  slrsi^dl 
*«ur  pride,  Some  forth  most  signifisantly  in  ihs 
freedom  and  force  of  pemonal  Ufo.  The  marta  of 
coBUBWsoe— the  thoreughfaros  of  trade,  whero  every 
mmi  demonstrates  ths  vafaw  of  hie  ciiinenahip,  and 
graduatea  his  worth  on  ths  open  sesle  efnatoie 
hen  b  the  praottsal  congress  of  the  land.  One  of 
our  thriving  sities,  fell  of  eager  enteipiise,  booysnl 
with  young  Mood  and  dastio  with  fresh  nerves 
abnast  with  ths  age,  and  pressing  forwanl  with 
those  impuleee  which  the  century  is  driving  through 
every  channel  of  plodding  emu  or  amhitious  hope : 
one  sudi  city»  with  its  happy  homes  and  haUowud 
altsrs,  with  ito  manifold  ministries  of  wutehAd 
serrioe>  snd  its  multitudinous  mssna  of  followship 
and  eosHDuaion,  is  a  risher,  better,  nobler  ecponeai 
of  our  nattonal  ideoa  than  all  the  statotn-books  of 
theooubtry.  kisnot  whst  theiastitutioimof  our 
land  have  made  ua,  but  what  they  have  allowed  us 
to  make  ounehres,  that  constitutes  their  highest 
^ry.  Man  carries  power  within  him.  ItisinUs 
bloiNl,  his  bmin,  -his  spirit.  Every  sense  is  its  serv> 
ttU  I  every  sngel  is  its  friend.  If  used  as  his  own 
gift,  aaered  by  original  endowment  and  anointed  In 
the  priesthood  of  the  univeme,  it  can  not  miss  ito 
honero  or  lose  ite  rewards.  And  this  is  whst  our 
political  economy  has  permatted  us  to  do.  It  has 
not  oonferred  prerogatives  or  privileges,  but  it  has 
given  us  to  ouisslves.  It  has  acknowledged  tbs 
positimi  of  stoa,  as  man,  and  left  him  to  foMU  his 
owndeetiny.  The  results  ofhis  prudence  and  sidfl 
—the  sagaei^  lliat  foroaees,  and  the  tact  that  eau- 
eutea ;  the  fruits  of  toil  and  intrepidity ;  the  hotoe 
hold  benefits,  gladdening  and  sanctifying  haaian 
existence,  are  now  before  us,  as  the  legitimate  pro- 
ducts of  wise  government.  All  nations  make  tttis 
revelation  of  their  character  eooner  or  later ;  ours, 
fortnnato  fai  its  freedom,  has  aaticipated  the  laps* 
of  yeais,  snd  portrayed  its  grandeur  by  aggregating 
the  moot  nmlehleas  resoureea  within  the  scope  of  u 
single  eentury. 
Whst  then  is  tbs  sestot  of  Amsrioan  ehwastSr^ 
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goTemment.  His  whole  nature  wet  open  to  the 
sway  of  circumstances.  The  plastic  agency  of  time, 
nerer  so  valuable  as  in  shaping  political  institn- 
tions,  was  perfectly  free  to  control  him.  Owing  to 
these  causes,  it  must  be  obyious,  on  philosophloal 
grounds,  that  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  types 
of  Northern  and  Southern  character,  could  not  oc- 
cupy in  all  things  precisely  the  same  level  in  polit- 
ical matters.  The  leading  sentiment  of  Republic- 
anism wss  the  same  in  both ;  but  in  its  minute  sp- 
pUcations,  in  organic  arrangements,  to  execute  its 
general  principle,  they  could  not  but  differ.  Puri- 
tanism lesned  toward  a  strong  government.  It 
wished  the  central  authority  to  be  as  energetic  as  it 
could  be  in  consistency  with  popular  rights.  It  felt 
thst  universal  sovereignty  was  an  experiment;  and 
hence,  it  endeavored  to  set  up  rigid 
around  the  free  institutions  of  the  country, 
the  Cavalier  advocated  the  simplest 
stricted  form  of  government.  The  trostwoithiness 
of  the  people  wss  one  of  his  prominent  ideas.  He 
wss  jealous  of  consolidated  power.  Once  free,  he 
was  free  indeed.  If  he  had  any  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies in  his  nature,  they  never  showed  themselves 
in  regard  to  popular  liberty  ;  but  turning  their  full 
force  toward  Federal  sovereignty,  he  exerted  all  his 
ability  to  establish  such  an  economy  as  should  be 
most  in  harmony  with  local  and  personal  nghta. 
The  interaction  of  these  sentiments— their  final  af- 
finity, their  perfect  adjuatment  in  the  ahape  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  sovereignties — is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markjtble  triumphs  of  wisdom  in  the  annals  of  po- 
litical science.  A  broad  foundation,  on  which  both 
sections  of  the  country  could  stand,  was  seeursd; 
neither  surrendered  any  thing  vitaL  The  pecul- 
iarities of  their  views  grew  out  of  the  peculiarities 
of  character,  position,  and  interests ;  and  while  they 
were  not  distinct  enough  to  render  them  irreeoii. 
cilshle  parties  on  the  great  issue  before  them,  they 
were  just  sufficiently  marked  to  create  a  safe  and 
kealU^  antagonism.  There  was  not  such  antipa- 
thy  as  to  generate  malignant  disoord:  there  wss 
only  that  degree  of  diversity  which  is  necessary  for 
unity.  If,  therefore,  we  contemplate  their  woriL  in 
the  constitution  of  these  States,  do  we  see  the  Pu- 
ritan or  the  Cavalier  ?  Is  it  a  portraiture  of  either  ? 
The  manhood  of  both — the  essential  manhood  that 
Republicanism  has  liberalised  axui  Christisnity  ex- 
alted— the  wise  and  generous  manhood  that  aooepts 
life  ss  a  compromise,  end  society  ss  a  continuoua 
interchange  of  individual  and  general  feelings— the 
manhood  of  noble  sentiments  and  lofty  impulses,  is 
the  first  and  last  impression  it  produces.  It  hss 
Northern  and  Southern  principles,  but  they  are 
subordinated  to  universal  ends.  Am  one  studies  its 
doctrines,  he  observes  the  beautiful  indications  (»f 
Tural  politics  learned  amidst  the  open  scenes  of 
nature.  The  spirit  of  the  fields,  where  freemen 
walked  in  the  conscious  strength  of  independence, 
said  felt  the  high  destiny  awaiting  them,  is  in  its 
provisory  restrsints.  But  it  is  not  alone.  The  ne- 
cessities of  trade  and  commerce,  the  wanta  of  com- 
pact cities,  the  sctive  industry  of  the  North,  are  all 
here  in  fair,  full  acknowledgment.  It  is  a  latent 
prophecy  of  whatever  the  South  ahall  need  for  the 
security  of  her  homes,  the  prosperity  of  her  agricul- 
ture, the  enjoyment  of  her  tropical  blessings.  It  is 
equslly  a  token  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  North 
in  the  exercise  of  her  hardy  enterprise,  in  the  stretch 
of  her  vigorous  muscles,  in  her  conquests  over  stub- 
born soils  and  ice-bound  •eas.    It 


urn  u,  umufi  OI  iivranuiviu  rviaMwua.     amp  «•**•«  *■  miv 

faith  of  equal  oitinenship.  Its  inspiration  is  th* 
dictate  of  perfect  patriotism.  Its  ssnctity  cowm 
the  country  as  a  country ;  and  wherever  there  is  n 
right  to  be  protected  or  a  wrong  to  be  avenged — 
wherever  thiere  is  a  legitimate  interest  to  be  n{>> 
held  or  a  common  obstacle  to  be  removed — ^wh«^- 
ever  there  is  an  Aaerioaa  thought  to  be  honored  or 
an  American  hope  lo  be  encouraged,  there  it  ex- 
ertp  its  infiuenoe,  gives  law  to  opinion,  aubdoss 
prejudice,  and  establishes  ths  rsign  of  oomaKia 
brotherhood. 

If  we  turn  to  tke  social  forms  of  Asaeriean  civile 
isation,  we  see  the  aame  law  of  diversified  aetioA 
and  mutual  support.  The  rsi^ective  elements  of 
life,  North  and  South,  are  indeed  the  aamCf  so  for 
ss  innate  constitution  is  concerned.  But  these  de- 
ments are  varioualy  organised.  Human  natare  is 
eaaily  modified.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
introduce  new  ingredienta  to  effeet  great  d 
in  character.  The  same  prinoiplea  and  { 
if  left  to  themaelvea,  or  put  beoeatk  the  sway  of 
external  ciroumstancss— may  be  arranged  so  ss  So 
give  the  ascendency  to  opposite  feculties.  All 
thinking  men  know  that  it  is  not  the  sentisMBls  w« 
cherish,  but  these  to  which  we  allow  prominenee, 
and  which  fell  in  with  our  individual  biases,  that 
decide  the  force  or  weakness  of  character.  It  fami 
been  so  in  the  social  devek>pments  of  our  ooontry. 
The  original  diffsrsnees  of  the  ooleaists,  drawias 
around  them  local  instituftions,  and  moolded  infeo 
individual  and  seotioaal  ahapes  of  striking  eontrssly 
have  continued  to  operate.  The  intellect  of  the 
South  has  never  been  theoietic  or  imaginarive.  it 
has  not  been  perplexed  by  traditionary  idses  or  en- 
slaved to  precedents.  Whenever  it  hss  had  to  grap- 
ple with  momMitens  questions,  to  stiiks  out  new 
paths,  to  adapt  the  fortunes  of  esaptre  to  ths  enMr«- 
gensies  of  stining  occssions,  to  direct  thought  ot 
communicate  impulse,' it  has  never  failed  to  win 
the  highest  credit  for  ssgaeity  and  iatelligenee.  Its 
common  sense  is  bold,  beosase  it  is  spoofboieous  s 
and  its  passions,  eanest,  single-aimed,  and  impel* 
uoua,  slwaye  sustain  ita  decisions.  Literature  has 
never  been  sufiiered  to  destroy  its  native  freshness, 
nor  the  ex\^ymeniof  books  to  supplant  ita  inhereol 
tendencies.  Its  eonaeiousness  is  scute  and  vivid. 
Once  possesssdof  sn  idea,  or  oonseoratsd  to  a  pur- 
pose, it  will  stand  fearleaaly  forward  against  the 
world,  snd  defy  repioaeh  and  aaaanlt.  Its  predom* 
insnt  sentiment  is  the  love  of  personal  independ- 
ence. Find  it  as  jrou  may,  it  seems  to  be  instinct- 
ively sssured  of  its  natural  birthright.  Withoot 
any  argument,  it  takes  itself  and  its  position  for 
granted,  and  asserts  its  inborn  dignity  with  an  en- 
tire indifference  to  whatever  prejudices  it  may  of* 
fend.  Its  socisl  affaetions  ars  tender,  strong,  snd 
permanent.  Hospitality  is  a  religious  virtue,  and 
kindneas  a  paiamottnt  law.  His  anoeators  are  deer 
to  the  Southerner,  but  he  kolda  no  public  festivsl 
to  celebrate  their  virtoea.  Sealed  around  his  firs- 
side,  you  will  hesr  him  expatiate  on  their  worth  until 
every  tone  is  eloquent  with  truthful  love.  Beyond 
this  he  cares  not  to  go.  The  praise  of  the  world  is 
a  matter  of  cool  indiffarenoe,  and  he  is  perfactly 
content  to  rest  in  what  his  forsfsthers  are  to  his 
own  heart  Public  opinion  ie  never  a  terror  to  him. 
If  he  reapects  sad  obsys  its  laws,  it  is  becsuss  it 
echoes  his  own  convictions.  He  livee  in  no  con- 
ventional atmosphere ;  he  esn  not  tolerate  intei^ 
ference ;  nor  can  he  bear  excess  of  fellowship.  In- 
terooune  must  leave  him  ss  it  found  him— a  free. 


he  will  hare  his  house  in  a  Uif  e  lot  or  seelnded  in 
the  country.  With  all  his  ^KMnabUity  he  loves 
space.  A  wide  horizon  is  as  neeeasaiy  to  his  hap- 
piness as  it  is  to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape.  There 
is  very  much  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  him,  bat  there 
are  other  peculiarities  besides.  The  neighborhood, 
of  the  tropics ;  the  bold  and  unfettered  life  he  leads ; 
the  ezpoeuxe  to  frontier-danger  which  he  so  long 
experienced;  the  habits  of  authority  and  control 
belonging  to  his  position,  hare  all  acted  on  his 
temperament  and  histoiy. 

The  genuine  type  of  Northern  mind  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, Its  operations  are  slower;  its  steps  are 
more  cautious.  Log^c  or  its  subatitates  must  be 
consulted  on  all  occasions.  Its  respect  for  educa- 
tion is  so  sincere  and  profound,  that  it  deprecates 
OTeiy  thing  outside  of  certain  rules,  A  main  article 
in  its  creed  is,  that  man  is  to  be  formed  and  fitted 
for  human  life ;  and  hence,  wherever  it  can  com- 
mand means  to  contribute  to  this  end,  it  is  sure  to 
seise  them  with  earnest  solicitude.  Its  capacity  to 
receive  and  reproduce  ideas  b  singularly  great. 
Never  fofsaking  its  own  ground,  never  yielding  its 
own  distinctive  tastes,  it  can  yet  learn  of  French 
and  Oerman,  and,  moreover,  beat  them  on  their  own 
field,  if  it  happen  to  be  intent  on  rivaliy.  Its  per- 
ceptions are  quick;  its  reflectioiis  are  deliberate 
and  well-timed.  When  it  gets  thiough  the  hurry 
of  seqpation,  it  is  disposed  to  pondsr  thoroughly 
and  decide  oorreetly.  All  iu  focnlties  are  exceed- 
ingly active ;  and  yet  they  generate  little  heat  in 
their  anovements.  Muscle  predominates  over  nerve. 
It  has  a  sharp  eye  for  all  sorts  of  expedients,  and  a 
prompt  step  for  all  just  advantages.  Not  strikini^y 
original  in  the  higher  realms  of  thought,  it  never* 
theless  delights  to  pursue  metaphysics  with  Jona- 
than Edwards,  to  reward  the  labors  of  Bowditeh, 
and  to  honor  the  gigantio  understanding  of  Webster. 
Full  of  sharp  points  and  angularities,  it  has  a  hos- 
pitable brain  for  all  manner  of  speculative  inquiry. 
Iu  best  scholars  have  a  ehivalric  love  of  truth,  that 
impels  theii  in  every  direction  where  it  is  possible 
to  find  the  least  degvee  of  success.  The  exactness 
of  physical  science  and  the  boundlass  mysteries  of 
transoendentalism  an  both  weleomed.  It  has  &e 
sense  of  property  in  every  thing.  Beauty  and  util- 
ity are  loved  and  cherished.  If  an  ieeberg  oould  be 
used,  it  would  oeitainly  be  aiiested  in  its  southward 
floating ;  and  the  next  moment  were  a  troop  of  an- 
gels to  alight  on  New  England  soil,  it  would  be 
received  with  meet  reveiential  honera*  Steady  in 
all  its  plans,  persistent  in  its  jmrposes,  tenaeions 
of  its  own  methods,  resolnte  and  brave  in  meeting 
diffioulties,  sure  of  its  aims  finally^  and  never  yield- 
ing to  counteractions  or  disceorsgements,  it  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  unique  and  remarkable  forms 
of  character  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Nothing  in  our  history  is  moffs  interesting  and 
impressive  than  the  practical  bearings  of  those  two 
distinct  casts  of  character  on  the  progress  of  our 
countiy.  For  certain  spheres  of  activity,  Southern 
mind  haa  been  pre-eminently  fitted.  It  has  been 
the  parant  intellect  of  many  of  our  noblest  political 
truths.  Strong  in  the  numerical  ratio  of  ita  states- 
men, it  has  been  even  stronger  in  the  men  them- 
selves. We  owe  to  them  the  earliest  movements 
in  behalf  of  the  severanee  of  Church  and  State. 
We  owe  to  them  the  eamest  defense  of  general 
sufirsge  and  popular  sovereignty.  We  owe  to  them, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  ideas  of  a  limited  Federal 
Oovemment— its  balances  and  checks — as  well  as 
that  breadth  of  mngok  outside  of  oiganio  law,  where 


signed  to  themselves.  The  political  sentiments  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Mason,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  and 
Clay,  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here.  But 
of  them,  it  may  be  most  truthfully  stated,  that  they 
have  exerted  a  most  potent  and  diffusive  influence 
over  the  national  faith.  Nor  is  this  all.  Southern 
civilisation  has  given  us  distinguished  generals  in 
war,  as  well  as  celebrated  councilors  in  peace. 
Its  peculiar  circumstances  have  favored  the  growth 
and  culture  of  military  genius.  By  the  habits  of 
personal  independence  which  their  modes  of  life 
have  encouraged— by  their  familiarity  with  danger 
and  trial  from  early  boyhood — by  their  exposures  to 
the  savage  on  the  borders  of  the  southwest,  and  the 
hasaida  of  frontier-forests,  they  have  acquired  an 
extraordinary  facility  in  the  arts  of  warfare.  Just- 
ice demands  a  yet  fuller  acknowledgment.  To 
theivi^eiiterprise  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
opmttg  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
esriy  pioneeiB  of  that  vast  colonization  were  chief- 
ly Southern  men.  Boone,  Kenton,  Ridley,  and  a 
host  of  others,  were  tiained  amidst  the  wilder  scenes 
of  Southern  life.  None  have  known  better  how  to 
use  the  ax  and  the  rifle— those  mighty  instruments 
of  American  strength  and  valor.  None  have  plunged 
more  freely  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and 
marked  out  the  great  avenues  of  trade.  But  has  the 
North  been  idle  meanwhile  ?  Has  it  been  a  care- 
less spectator  of  this  moving  panorama  7  Its  won- 
dere  rise  on  every  hand.  If  in  many  instances  the 
Southerner  has  pursued  the  trail  of  the  savage,  the 
Northerner  has  followed  on  with  the  manufactured 
fabric,  the  necessanea  of  food  and  elothing-~4he 
products  of  his  untiring  skill  and  honest  industry. 
His  Lowells,  Lawrences,  and  Lynns  have  supplied 
a  constant  and  growing  demand.  His  ships  have 
traffioked  every  where.  The  remote  islands  of  the 
sea  have  contributed  to  his  wealth,  and  aided  to 
build  up  the  civilisation  of  the  country.  Enter- 
prising  in  the  highest  degrae,  a  sovereign  of  tho 
soil,  surpassing  Geres  on  the  land  and  Neptune  on 
the  ocean,  he  has  dnwn  the  revenues  of  his  great- 
neaa  and  rule  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  We 
might  almost  venture  to  declare  that  the  North  haa 
made  a  revelation  of  the  grandeur  of  human  labor 
somewhat  analagons  to  the  moral  disclosures  of 
Christianity.  At  lea^t,  it  is  an  astonishing  exhibi- 
tion of  what  man  oan  accomplish  in  sul^ting  tha 
material  universe  to  hia  tastes  and  enjoymenta. 
Tha  rsooids  of  our  raoe  present  no  such  example 
of  the  eon^teteaoy  of  man  to  maater  the  most  rebel- 
lious qircnmstanoes,  to  triumph  over  the  meet  for- 
midable evils,  and  to  eeoure  himscM*  a  place  and  a 
power  on  the  gkibe.  It  is  an  inspiring  witness  to 
the  inherent  majesty  of  mind,  that  no  eloquence  can 
fitly  represent.  Nor  is  this  its  only  praise.  Men 
of  the  North  have  left  their  abiding  impress  on  the 
stateamanship  of  the  country.  The  genius  of  its 
ablest  men—of  its  Adamses,  Hancocks,  Otises, 
Hamiltons,  Woodburys,  and  Webstera— has  been 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  national  interests.  It 
calls  ita  heroes  by  our  name.  It  poiata  to  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Bunker  Hill,  to  Monmouth  and  Saratoga* 
as  its  tokens  of  devotion  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  land.  Reposing  its  brijghtest  hopes  on  the  truths 
of  American  Republicanism,  and  cheriahing  ita 
blessings  as  the  most  precious  earthly  trust,  it  hsa 
given  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  faith  and  love 
by  laboring  to  embody  its  sacred  import  in  every 
thing  within  its  reach.  It  has  translated  its  divine 
significancy  into  industry,  commerce,  science,  and 
art.    It  hsa  exemplified  its  sentiments  in  schoobh 


beauty  Of  tM  Kepatmo  la  wnuervrMM  im  eye  maa 
ckmnamd  its  bevt. 

If  the  North  and  tfa*  SmiIi  k^  evn  dfMBMl  of 
■batting  tbeau cItm  up  witkia  tba  tplMV  of  tkeir 
own  immediau  aympathiaa,  tha  phyaioai  laws  of 
the  eoaatry  would  hare  inteipoaad  to  prerent  it. 
The  great  erents  of  our  hietory,  and  eapeeially  the 
war  of  1812,  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  have  atraage- 
ly  conspired  lo  iaduoe  an  exodus  £n>m  the  earlier 
honieateads  of  our  land.  North  and  Booth  have 
met  and  mingled  on  the  prairiea  of  the  West.  North 
sad  Soalli  hare  untied  anew  their  fortuaee  and 
their  hm%  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Sabine,  and  the 
Saoraaeato.  North  and  Soath  hare  bordered  the 
lakes  sad  fringed  the  £u  ralleyi  thalstreleh  toward 
the  Rocky  Mountaina.  The  laws  of  ciioumstaaoes 
are  dirine  laws.  Not  oa  taUee  of  atoae  or  jdatea 
of  brass  ars  they  wrktea,  bat  ia  the  eadaaat  >b- 
stanots  of  our  race.  And  theee  laws  hare  saaiMsd 
dwir  supremacy  Just  as  much  ia  our  leoeat  teiri- 
tonal  occupaaoy  as  ia  the  original  ookmisatioa  of 
the  eoatiBent.  Let  aay  reAectiag  maa  look  at  the 
iaots  of  iater-emigratioa,  and  how  caa  he  foil  to  see 
Iheir  tendency  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  great 
iateresls  of  the  country  f  About  one-fourth  of  the 
Aoufieaa  people  leare  the  States  of  their  biith  and 
settle  ia  other  portioas  of  the  Uaioa.  Virgiaia  hss 
seat  out  in  this  way  335,080;  South  Carolina, 
103,000;  North  CaroUaa,  861,00a  Amoi«  the 
Northera  States,  Connecticut  and  Venaoat  bare 
loot  25  per  cent,  of  their  popalatioa.  These  per- 
soas  hare  scattered  orer  aearly  erery  seetien  of  the 
oountry.  Virginia  alone  has  65»76B  in  Ohio,  and 
41,810  in  Indiana.  All  theee  iadiridaale,  ia  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  take  their  home-eealiaioata 
with  theai.  But  they  ars  seoa  met  by  other  see* 
tional  peoaliaritiee.  U,  at  first,  prqfudioe  resists 
pf^}adioe,  a  belter  state  of  things  quickly  eaioes. 
The  rarioos  eleaieats  Aise  together.  A  practaoal 
eempiomise  siloBtly  and  effectirely  foBowa.  Hab- 
its of  social  inteecoaise,  aeeeesities  of  business, 
Sabbath  worship  ia  the  same  saaetuariea,  biiag 
them  into  doser  alUanoe.  The  great  A  merieaa 
kleas  dwell  in  them  all  alike,  aad  heaoe,  a  oeoMBoa 
sympathy  drawing  then  toward  one  traaeoendeat 
objeot,  they  blend  in  holy,  happy  diaimoay.  The 
aew  regioas  of  the  Weet  would  ssem  to  be  desiga- 
•d  to  epitomise  the  uailed  iaterssts  of  the  country. 
Agiieuhure,  manufactures,  oommeroe,  are  all  tbeie, 
aad  oonsequently  the  peculiarities  of  physical  oon- 
dition  and  daily  oecupatSDns  ars  in  fiili  foree  to  ed- 
ucate that  rest  and  tkiiriag  citixeaahip  iata  laige 
aad  tiberal  riewa.  The  saoat  presuaent  Atlantic 
States  are  striving  ia  peaceful  emulation  ie  reach 
their  resourees.  New  York,  Pennsylrsaia,  Mary- 
laad,  Virginia,  South  Oaroliaa,  and  Georgia,  hare 
either  prcjectod  or  extended  their  railroadi  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  What  an  iaAaeaoe  oa 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  country  maet  this  ex- 
ert !  Independently  of  our  owa  choice—^,  ia 
despite  of  ourselves— we  srs  bound  together. 
Mountains  and  rales,  rireis  sad  lakea,  prairies 
aad  oceans,  wheat  and  eoMon,  mills  and  factories, 
capital  aad  labor,  marriage  and  religion,  legislatiaa 
sad  providence,  hare  all  co-operated  to  eetablish 
and  perpetuate  our  union.  One  we  are,  and  one 
we  must  be.  No  sophistry  can  erade  diie  conclu- 
sion. No  logic  can  orerthrow  it.  No  bad  Mood  «a«i 
weaken  its  force.  The  trudi— "  B  Phtrikua  Untan" 
—is  the  morel  of  our  life.  It  is  written  on  erery 
battle-field  of  our  heroic  age.  It  is  written  on  erery 
page  of  our  national  records.   It  is  written  on  ereiy 


worta.  nearea  aaa  set  it  oreaoiy  ana  ongnuj 
fore  ua.  **  S  Pkiribm  UmmT  is  the 
motto  of  the  pat  the  prophetic  motto  of  tJiefatasa, 
If  this  seattb-star,  serene  ia  its  high  spheraiv  aad 
radiant  with  the  iboal  spleadors  of  thiity-o&e  ra> 
rohiag  orbs,  shaU  oonliane  its  hitheito  uadioaiBod 
brightnees  to  our  risioa,  aerer  shall  our  footvtfepo 
be  dadt  for  the  want  of  gnidaaee,  or  onrheaita  aad 
for  an  aathem  of  thank  agiring, 

SITTINO  ia  our  £asy  Chair.  Md  watching  wtth 
critical  aadearioas  eyes  the  progfess  of  affaua 
abroad— listeaittg  to  the  daah  and  elaag  of  mmm 
upon  the  Daaube,  aad  heariag  the  dull,  muAad 
thaader  of  exploeisas  of  solitary  forts  in  the  Baltia 
—catching  aeioea  the  sea  eome  iaah  and  gleaaa  a# 
the  now  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  whereoa  the  Bas- 
peror  of  Fraaee  has  reoeired  his  aaeient  Ibea  mm 
friends-^e  see  deariy  one  tUag,  and  that  is,  tkai 
Sir  Charies  Napier  is  oooting  hooM  to  take  a  freah 
dinner  and  a  fresh  start.    When  the  preeent  Eaal 
era  war  commenced,  and  Kaglaad  reeolred  to  taka 
part,  she  wared  all  her  baonets  aad  chscged  witk 
aU  her  chiralry.     Adnriral  Sir  Charies  Napeeib 
K.C.B.,  with  aa  trresistiblo  fleet,  was  lit ih mid 
from  a  triumphant  diaaeiv  anndst  a  loar  of  hip4^p- 
hurras,  aad  by  the  time  the  aeiae  of  the  toa^a,  and 
the  apeeches,  and  the  general  gratalalioa  had  diad 
awsy,  we  expected  to  hear  the  thaader  of  EagUak 
gans  agaiait  the  walla  of  Cfoastadt,  aad  the  meny 
rereilld  of  a  returaing  aimy  of  rietors.    The  well* 
directed  dinner  was  to  hare  haded  Adoural  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  K.C.B.,  plump  ia  the  impetial 
palace  of  St.  Petembnrg,  where  he  was  to  diotata 
tenas  to  a  crest-fidlen  Oaar,  aad  distribale  Civsaa- 
sisa  principalities,  ed  ittiiwa,  taeotaets  andyoaag» 
er  SOBS.    It  was  so  arobable  that,  after  refraiains 
£poai  warduriag  all  the  ysaas  of  trouble,  Nieholaa 
rrottld  begin  at  ouch  a  SBomeat  and  ia  such  a  w^ 
that  a  highly-peppery  Eaglish  diaaer  wAUd  at  oaoa 
desMlieh  him  I    It  seems  thst  somehow  the  aia^  as 
the  acope,  or  oemethiag,  waa  ausoaloolated.  and 
Admiral  Sir  Charles,  K.C.B.,ttiust  oosm  hooM  aad 
be  belched  agaia  upea  the  seeae  of  astjoa  by  asa 
perior  diaaer-power. 

It  is  astoaishiag  how  eatlrely  the  war  has  gaaa 
against  Russisr-4a  England.  Poach  has  swept 
erery  chord  of  comedy  to  soaad  a  bugh  against  thf 
Guar.  It  has  cTcnbeea  pathetic,  showiagths  high* 
bom  Indies  carrying  jellies  snd  sugar  to  the  beiaarei 
iBBHHes  of  hapless  soldisrs.  For  whoae  oomfoit 
dHa  prospectiro  picture  was  painted,  Punch  did  act 
state.  It  waa  rsiher  a  foreiblo  faie§oae  oonchmioa 
to  present  to  the  eyes  of  aa  army  jMrtoia  pear  Js 
i9ym,  or  any  other  dietaat  and  dangerous  laaA 
Bat  it  waa  auppoeed  to  be  aufficiant  coasolslioa 
to  a  soldier  htinying  to  perish  fcr  the  HoaorabiB 
Bast  India  Company  (for  at  bottom  the  quarml  is 
India)  that  the  lovely  Coaatess  of  Calrssfbot  JeUy 
would  carry  sobm  of  the  same  to  his  weepiag  MoHy. 

Certainly  our  sympathy  is  with  EngUad,  ss 
agaiast  Russia;  but  owtaialy  also  England  hss 
managed  this  quarrel  mysteriously.  Such  bmtsI^ 
tag  and  countermarching  upon  the  Danube  i  sack 
sailing  of  fleets — such  progresses  aeioss  the  Cont»> 
aent  of  royid  dukes  sad  geaerals  such  aerrous 
sftxietyin  the  minds  of  coinmandera4a>chief  about 
neck-tiea  and  shirt-beeoms  '  such  dreary  foa  ia 
JNmeA— such  drearier  iheterie  ia  the  Timm  a^wh 
mattsriy  Saaoiirily  uMe  Oiasr  Pacha  led  his  Tvaks 


to  Mnioiu  vrhwn  maae  um  wona  oeinve  mivot 
things  of  all  Mohammedans — siMh  cnstaid  aad  eom- 
pliment— «aeh  a  mild  demoBfltratien  upon  a  poor 
old  lonely  ibit,  whieh,  having  sneMwfnIly  blown 
up,  the  allied  annies  retorn  home  to  take  breath— 
aU  these  things,  seen  eooUy  acroet  the  Atlantie, 
hsTe  a  rery  absord  mtf  and  are  by  no  means  that 
pleasing  and  beantilol  mirage,  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  float  fbrerer  along  the  eastom  horiaos. 

Meanwhile,  our  newspapers  stoal  a  firw  eohumiB 
from  Nebraska  and  the  eleetions,  to  speculato  in  a 
sparfcling  manner  upon  the  ehances  of  battle  and  the 
destinies  of  the  wc^d.  Old  GKmnybags,  in  his  lit- 
tle eounting-rooB,  reads  with  immense  intorest  the 
theories  of  Freneh  policy  end  EngUsh  poliey,  as 
they  are  dereloped  with  miauto  exactness  by  the 
**  able  Editor."  Guanybaga  is  not  quito  sure  where 
Sebastapol  is— bntocrtatnly  it  was  a  masterly  stroke 
to  blow  up  Bomarsund-^end  if  Cronstadt  eonld  only 
be  pitched  into,  thoee  nsoally  Russiaas  would  get 
ae  more  than  they  deserve. 

Few  readers,  however,  care  t>r  dw  puinlui  de- 
tails of  marches  and  investments  in  rsgions  hither^ 
to  unknown  to  their  geography.  The  canlul  anal- 
ysis of  the  composition  of  armies,  also,  and  the 
tiews  of  astuto  obeervemin  small  upper  back  rooms 
is  to  the  secret  intctttioBS  ef  Louis  N^>oleoa,  do 
sot  command  a  very  wid»  Bor  profound  intereeL 
Ask  Ounnjrbags,  as  yon  meet  him  to- morrow  norn- 
ing  going  down  town  in  die  omnibus,  what  is  the 
precise  position  of  the  two  armiea,  and  you  will 
discover  how  vast  his  knowledge  is.  Ask  him  the 
Barnes  of  the  Danubian  Piineipehtles,  of  which  he 
reads  so  much  every  day-demand  what  he  «nder* 
standi  by  a  B«hi«BaBOttk— inquire  what  the  whole 
quarrel  is  about  and  it  would  net  be  strange  if 
Ounnybags  prevaricated  so  that  you  would  be  oobi* 
polled  to  doubt  his  complete  mastery  of  the  suh^eot. 

It  n  not  seldom  thai  we  are  obliged  to  enligjrten 
tfie  airy  gossips  about  our  Ohair  as  to  this  vevy  laot. 
The  secret  of  the  war  is  no  religious  seal  of  Fraaee 
or  EngIan(L  nor  any  such  toleratsen  as  would  lead 
them  to  wisn  Turkey  to  have  the  head  in  religieas 
eities,  rather  than  Russia.  It  is  no  greater  sweet" 
Bess  of  charity  toward  Mdhammedans  than  toward 
Greek  ChristieiM*  Nor  is  it  a  natio&al  sympathy 
with  the  integrity  of  Turtey  ptr  sc  What  caiua 
John  Bull  for  Mohammed  7  **  Nobody  oarae  for  any 
body,  you  know,"  said  sb  agreeable  diplomatist,  at 
a  select  dinner.  The  truth  is,  that  Turkey  is  a 
M>nvenient  banler  between  Russia  and  the  Medi« 
torranean  and  the  Bast.  England  dreadi  to  see 
Russia  upon  the  sands  of  Africa.  The  lioa  growls 
h»  he  scents  the  cold  coming  of  the  bear.  RuBsk 
ence  seated  upoB  the  Mediterranean,  and  pounag 
down  through  Central  Asia,  would  aaturaUy  waat 
to  sail  up  the  Nile  aad  cross  the  desert.  Her  di^ 
reet  force  wcmld  be  gathered  about  the  uarrow  gato 
through  whieh  EnglaBd  paeses  to  hsr  Indian  Par»- 
dise.  IstherenotareButepoestbilityofaceUisieB 
BndersuchctreumstaneesT  and  in  that  event  would 
Russia  be  in  the  worst  situation  for  suceess  f 

Thus  taking  our  |daoe  among  the  astuto  obsstv 
ers  in  small  upper  rooms,  we  play  Sir  Oracle  in 
eur  Easy  Chair,  and  expound  the  Easten  QueetioB. 
And  it  is  truly  in  sooie  BOBse  a  home  question,  if 
a  pestilence  were  deeoteting  Africa,  should  we  Bot 
leel  that  we  were  not  quito  sale  f  And  if  not  from 
a  pestilence,  how  can  we  ■oppose  diat  in  no  ovcBt 
ihould  we  be  drawB  tato  laterest  in  a  warT  We 
do  not  suppose  that  kings  are  so  much  V>Bger4iead- 
•d  than  other  mortala,  nor  that  NesBebode  and 
Mher  imperid  Chancellors  hare  the  faoulty  of  fbie* 


seemg  evems  tnai  are  oniy  oonimgens  poasinn- 
ties.  The  game  of  war  ia  not  so  very  profound 
after  all.  There  is  a  general  result  aimed  at— 
but  the  processes  are  very  uncertain.  The  gasM* 
sters  are  no  more  mastors  of  the  details  than  two 
players  of  chess  are  masters  of  all  the  movea  of  the 
game.  It  ia  still  ohanoe  which,  when  aome  grsrve 
eye  Bonitiniaee  it,  is  supposed  by  the  spectator  to 
be  fully  perceived  by  that  eye.  But  the  eye  is  grave 
beoanse  the  brain  ia  astute,  and  knows  that  the  ap- 
pearance  of  gravity  deeeivea  the  spectator.  Your 
lawyer,  lor  instance,  knows  little  mote  of  your  esse 
than  yoB  do,  fi>r  all  his  fine  winking  aad  solemi 
thinking.  And  your  doctor  shakes  his  own  head  and 
that  of  his  cane,  but  one  is  quite  as  wise  as  the  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  for  the  cautious  reader  to  be 
a  little  upon  his  guard  against  the  impoeiag  spsoBp 
lations  with  which  we  scribblers  in  Easy  Chairs 
hrat  lam.  Print  is  very  powerfol.  Count  ao  man 
happy  vntil  he  geta  into  print.  The  Wkispeting 
Oellery  of  St.  Panl'a  is  pleasantly  mentioned  ia 
books  of  travel,  and  Ovid,  the  aatoroBa  old  RcBiaa, 
edehrates  the  House  of  Fame.  But  what  are  aU 
such  fhcto  and  fancies  compared  with  this  coIossbI 
force  of  print  f  If  yoo  saunter  into  our  ch(Bos,  and 
lean  upon  the  arm  of  our  Chair,  yoo  do  not  revy 
moch  Blind  our  wise  sawa  aad  aombie  suggsstiens. 
But  let  the  same  speculation  open  upon  you  in  a 
many^oc^umned  leader  of  your  morning  paper,  Bnd 
you  are  smated  aad  impressed.  You  would  laagh 
at  the  idea  of  ashing  your  fother-u»4aw  if  he  had 
heartl  our  oral  opinioa  of  the  final  cauae  of  tam^ 
toes ;  but  you  aak  him  with  respect  if  he  has  seen 
this  morning^  ?*!»'•  bT  'vHdsh  you  mean  oar  to* 
malo  views,  esriibdiad  in  the  selsmnity  of  rhetoik, 
and  pven  to  print.  It  is  the  difforenoe  betweaa 
talking  to  ten  and  to  ten  million.  Print  as  sn  em^ 
lose  echo.  The  pen  ^leaks  aad  typee  echo  the 
word  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  If  yon  remeaiberthat 
eaeh  article  ia  the  Ltmdtm  T^imm,  which  is  sat- 
named  dke  Thunderer,  by  reasoa  of  the  great  noise 
wi^  whkh  it  states  its  opinions,  is  the  privatt 
opinoB  of  some  qaiot  folHble  gentleman,  you  w^ 
peihaparsgaid  the  thuaderwith  less  tenor.  ThoM 
is  always  a  atiBBg  other  side.  Here  ia  Buitout,  who 
iastata  that  Ram  is  the  only  Beelaebub,  sad  thM 
tfe  blase  of  boiniBg  distilleries  is  the  red  dawa 
of  the  millennium.  He  has  capital  reaeons,  aad  a 
spleiriid  am^  of  foota  on  hia  sids.  Draadnoaght, 
en  the  other  hand,  ooBoiders  Bartout  a  milkscp^ 
aad  not  a  pfanlooophor  at  aU,  and  laughs  at  hm 
fsaey  that  ho  has  found  ths  secret  of  sia.  Drssd- 
Bought  has  great  ro— nn  sense,  and  somehow  the 
privato  conviction  of  many  other  ssea  upoa  his  sidsk 
Mow  if  you  consider  Bnrtent  to  be  sa  editor,  with 
the  advaatago  of  paat  to  support  hiaa,  ismrisslisi 
that  Dfaadnought,  readiag  the  editorial  over  Us 
sratton  shop,  and  intosfoily  protesting,  is  precisely 
of  the  ssaw  weight,  mians  the  echo.  A 
lo  no  truer  beesuie  he   roaa 


We  will  pat  in  oar  tost  at  the  tail  of  our  di^ 
osvrso.  Wlwt  wo  say  is,  thst  we  espsess  onr  own 
opinioas  when  wo  speak  ia  our  Eaay  Chair.  Yoa 
have  ao  oooasioa  to  pet  rsd  ia  the  foee,  end  swell, 
sad  swelter,  beoanse  we  say  what  you  bmj  aot 
thiak  to  bo  true.  You  have  a  pedbct  right  to  year 
optnion,  and  to  divalgo  it  hom  your  Easy  Chair. 
There  is  only  one  thing  hi  the  world  equally  traa; 
and  that  is,  that  we  have  preeisely  the  same  right. 
Dott*t  be  juggled  by  this  legerdemain  of  print 
When  you  read  the  aewspaiper,  or  pull  open  an 
Bditm^i  Jkmww^  or  lean  yo«r  head  upon  your  ei- 


tpf»wi  IftBily  and  aimleM  m  an  Edmrw  Smty 
Chair,  joo  have  only  had  to  do  with  that  small,  un- 
important indiridual,  for  whom  peraonally  jou 
hare  no  werj  high  ooniideration,  and  therefore, 
ean  not  like  him  any  the  better,  nor  beliere  in  hia 
obaerrationa  any  more  unreaerredly  beeanae  he 
talka  from  a  fog,  through  which  you  ean  not  see 
hiBL  Let  US  hold  on  to  onr  individuality,  what- 
ever ebe  we  may  let  go.  Judge  Englud,  and 
France,  and  Rnsaia,  according  to  the  focts  stated 
by  the  "  able  editors,**  and  not  aoeording  to  their 
estimateof  those  foda.  Erery  man  his  own  **  able 
editor,*'  would  be  a  good  motto  for  us. 

OuB  S3rmpathies  can  not  all  exhale  along  the 
marshy  shores  of  ^  Danube.  Other  shores  and 
nreit  nearer  home 

•*  A  vetoe  ofweeptaig  heard  and  loud  luMat,** 
during  the  fow  weeks  that  ended  the  summer. 
Ruin  in  the  most  awful  forms,  peatilence  and 
storm,  has  been  rioting  and  rereling  at  the  South. 
The  aoceounts  that  hare  reached  us  describe  a 
state  of  things  as  terrible  as  that  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  yellow  ferer  scourge  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  One  city  fled  into  the  fleldi  and  en- 
eamped  there.  In  another  hotels  were  closed  and 
business  suspended.  In  all  reigns  a  sorrowful  si- 
lence and  desolation,  the  palpable  presence  of 
death.  There  is  nothing  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
plague  in  Eastern  cities  which  is  more  melancholy 
than  the  stories  of  this  summer's  tragedy  at  the 
South.  Scarcely  had  the  reports  of  cholera,  the 
strained  anxiety  of  the  public  business  mind,  the 
general  low  sptrita  and  apprehension  of  the  hot  aea- 
son,  begun  to  subside  at  the  North,  than  from  the 
South  came,  like  an  echo  more  foarfol  than  the 
sound  which  summoned  it,  the  reports  of  derastat- 
ing  disease,  followed  by  an  elemental  storm,  which, 
sweeping  frtmi  the  coast  along  the  quiet  rirers,  bore 
destruction  on  erery  hand  far  inland.  Men  lost 
fortunes  in  the  fory  of  a  moment.  Whole  crops 
were  ruined.  The  year's  income  was  drowned  in 
irresistible  waters.  Fields  were  submerged  and 
buildings  carried  oif.  Did  any  listener  hear  in  the 
wild  uproar  of  the  tempest,  a  piercing  voice  wail- 
ing anid  waBing,  "Richea  take  wings  and  fly 
away!" 

But  men's  manliness  was  not  swept  away  widi 
their  garnered  crops.  The  reiy  individuals  who 
suffered  most  largely  were  inatantly  hard  at  work 
helping  those  who  had  suffered  less.  At  the  North, 
Southern  gentlemen  who,  either  resident  for  a  aea- 
son  or  traveling  for  the  summer,  learned  by  the  mail 
that  their  fortunes  were  diminished  by  thousands 
of  dollars,  headed  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the 
general  calamity,  and  charged  themselves  with  col- 
lecting and  managing  the  fonds.  In  the  churches 
sermons  were  preached  and  collections  taken.  Let 
us  record  with  joy  that  they  were  ample  and  cor- 
dial. It  was  a  practical  Christisn  charity,  and  we 
were  all  the  better  for  knowing  it.  It  was  auggest- 
ed  that  there  were  mercantile  reasons  at  the  core 
of  the  charity ;  but  we  are  very  slow  to  believe  it. 
In  the  eounti^  church  where  we  saw  the  collection 
taken,  the  commercial  reason  must  have  been  very 
imperfectly  oomprehended.  In  great  misfortune, 
even  more  then  in  great  happiness,  the  world  re- 
cognises its  common  kindred.  A  sudden  crisis  sn- 
nthilates  conventions,  and  the  mouldy  tradittona 
of  etiquette  foil  shriveled  before  the  throb  of  a  gen- 
nine  CBMtion ;  and  even  if  mercantile  ahrewdness 
happened  to  be  this  time  on  the  aide  of  chanty. 


Shall  we  say  that  it  was,  at  this  time  of  heated 
difference,  doubly  pleaaaat  to  see  the  North  en- 
tending  its  hsnd  to  the  South,  in  the  church,  said 
amidst  the  oiSees  of  religion  T  The  hymna  had  a 
sweeter  sound  that  day,  &e  prayers  a  diviner  one- 
tion.  Had  we  not  just  oonflMsed  that  we  were  all 
miserable  sinnent  Was  it  not  perfectly  true, 
whatever  the  peculiar  kind  of  ain  whidi  we  pre- 
ferred T  Did  not  this  service  of  Chrutian  foUowr- 
ship  seem  to  say, "  Here,  you  men  atruggling  brave- 
ly in  the  deep  waters  which  have  overflowml  your 
fields,  we  are  not  agreed  in  many  things,  and  we 
do  not  apare  each  other  hard  names,  when  the  sua 
shines  and  we  are  all  prospering.  But  the  day  in 
changed ;  this  is  a  real  woe,  and  we  too  are  human. 
Next  year  fire  may  lay  ua  low,  aa  water  has  now 
smitten  you ;  what  are  we  on  this  earth,  if  we  do 
not  help  each  other  t  Here  are  our  hands.  Take 
them  to  help  yourselves ;  and  let  us  mutually  be- 
lieve, that  where  there  is  so  much  genuine  sympa- 
thy, there  must  be  warm  feeling  in  common ;  and 
that  therefore,  however  widely  we  differ,  yet  we 
also  most  closely  agree.  In  those  fierce  waters  be 
some  of  the  acerbity  of  our  differencea  drowned, 
aome  of  the  bitterness  burned  away  in  the  fire  of 
that  fever  !**  After  such  a  sermon,  would  not  die 
benediction  seem  indeed  a  Ueaaing,  and  the  Sun- 
day aunshine  more  aofkly  foil  T 

Perhaps,  if  there  were  oftener  great  misfortunea 
of  this  kind,  we  could  better  estimate  the  amount 
and  the  force  of  real  sympathy  between  the  men  of 
one  aection  and  those  of  another.  When  appeals 
are  partisan  only — ^when  differences  can  be  trana- 
ferred  to  the  domain  of  theory  and  abstract  discua- 
sion — ^there  is  no  limit  to  hot  feeling  and  sharp  de- 
nunciation. But  if  the  orator  you  are  scathing  falls 
suddenly  in  a  fit,  or  breaks  his  leg,  or  loses  hia 
best  beloved  child,  or  parent,  or  wife,  there  is  sa 
instant  demand  upon  your  great  human  sympathy, 
which  will  not  only  help  him  and  hoiy)r  you,  but 
will  inevitaldy  pour  balm  into  the  yawning  wound 
of  difference  that  galls  you  both.  We  are  sure  there 
must  be  hearts  who  feel  dtia  now,  and  who  felt  it 
when  the  newa  of  the  heavy  afllietion  of  sickness 
and  storm  came  from  the  South,  and  was  met  by 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  North. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  have  singular  questions  re- 
ferred to  us  for  decision.  It  is  perbaps  considered 
that  an  Easy  Chair  givea  opportunity  for  that  quiet 
relaxation  and  reflection  which  are  aupposed  to  be 
so  auspicious  an  atmosphere  for  the  solution  of 
doubts.  We  receive  numberless  letters — some  not 
in  a  masculine  hand — desiring  advice  upon  a  thou- 
aand  pointa  which  he  were  a  wiae  man  who  could 
decide.  Some,  we  would  have  you  to  know,  are 
not  purely  literary.  There  are  correspondents 
who  offer  us  the  implied  flattery  of  supposing  thst 
we  ean  worthily  suggest  proper  action  in  the  most 
tender  circomstancea ,  as,  where  Sybilla  lately  de- 
sired to  know  whether,  when  a  gentleman  of  ample 
income  offered  to  marry  her  and  she  consented, 
she  waa  bound  to  relinquiah  him  at  the  end  of  three 
montha,  when  he  proteated  that  he  loved  her  no 
more.  "  When  he  came  wooing,**  wrote  Sybilla, 
**  he  mentioned  his  ample  income,  and  I,  being  de- 
sirous of  generous  means,  accepted  him.  Now, 
what  foir  ground  of  separation  haa  he  in  saying  that 
he  loves  me  less,  when  he  does  not  say  that  his  in- 
come is  impaired?  Had  ha  said  that  his  income 
was  gone,  but  his  love  wss  tenfold  greater,  I  should 
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and  that  he  was  at  liberty.' 

We  did  not  anawer,  except  in  the  moat  general 
way,  thia  epistle  of  Sybilla;  but  we  sent  by  the 
next  post  to  the  lorer  to  uxge  him  to  peraeTeie  in 
parting. 

A  more  perplexing^  if  not  more  generally  inter- 
esting problem  was  only  yesterday  presented  to  us. 
A  young  man,  who  gare  his  name  as  Narcissus* 
and  who  was  evidently  young  in  authorship,  called 
upon  us,  and  modestly  suggested  that  he  had  a 
question  to  ask,  if  he  could  only  summon  the  neces- 
sary  courage.  Admonished  by  our  bland  recep- 
tion of  him  that  we  should  uzidoubtedly  hear  ap- 
provingly and  decide  wisely,  he  ventured,  after  a 
little  prefiitory  discourse  upon  the  weather,  to  open 
the  subject  which  weighed  upon  his  mind. 

"  I  have  lately  published  a  small  effusion,^  said 
he ;  "a  tale,  in  which,  under  imaginary  names,  I 
have  described  actual  characters,  and  in  circum- 
stances only  slightly  sltered  from  the  fact.  Scarce- 
ly did  it  appear  when  I  was  waited  upon  by  the 
brother  of  the  young  woman  whose  character  had 
suggested  to  me  my  little  sketch,  and  he  summarily, 
and  in  a  dangerously  bellicose  manner,  demand- 
ed if  I  meant  to  insult  his  sister.  I  replied,  that, 
(ar  from  any  intention  so  base,  I  was  full  of  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  many  noble  and  virtuous 
qualities  of  that  lady,  and  could  never  mean  harm 
to  her  or  to  her  friends.  He  then  inquired  why  I 
had  allowed  myself,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  a 
fictitious  name,  and  a  mild  paraphrase  of  circum- 
stances, to  publish  incidents  which  were  purely 
private,  apd  expose  the  character  of  a  woman  justly 
so  admired.  I  replied  again,  that  purely  private  cir- 
cumstances did  not  become  public  by  being  pub- 
lished, for  the  very  reason  that  only  the  noost  limited 
circle  knew  that  there  were  any  such  circumstances, 
and  that  circle  was  very  sure  not  to  betray  the 
knowledge ;  and  then,  that  no  character  was  ex- 
posed by  any  such  publication,  because  all  the  fig- 
ures of  fiction  were  studied  from  life,  and  in  the 
multitude  ito  single  figure  could  fairly  be  selected 
as  a  subject  of  especial  complaint.  The  bellicose 
brother,  upon  hearing  my  defense,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, from  seeing  how  truly  mild  and  womanlike 
my  manners  were,  here  raised  his  hat,  in  a  distantly 
polite  but  unconvinced  way,  and  bowed  himself  out. 
Now,  my  dear  old  Easy  Chair,  I  want  to  know  what 
are  the  limits  which  must  bound  an  author's  treat- 
ment of  subjects.  How  much  may  he  choose  from 
life — ^how  nearly  exact  may  he  make  his  portraits 
of  character — ^how  accurately  should  ho  reproduce 
circumstances.  In  truth,  is  not  a  private  fact  as 
much  fiction  when  it  is  published  and  removed  from 
the  setting  of  privacy,  as  if  it  were  what  is  called  a 
pure  invention  ?" 

Narcissus  seated  himself  as  he  concluded,  and 
we  also  lay  back  for  a  few  moments  in  our  Chair, 
that  we  might  better  consider  what  we  had  to  say. 
Unfortunately  we  had  no  scribe  at  hand  to  record 
our  words,  but  our  thoughts  were  these  : 

"  The  material  of  Literature  is  Life  and  the  play 
of  human  character,  just  as  the  material  of  Art  is 
Nature.  It  is  Shelley  who  says  of  poets,  in  his 
Julian  and  Maddalo, 

^•They 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 
And  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teacb  in  song.' 
Human  experience  thus  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
literature.   Pure  fiction,  in  the  rigid  sense,  is  about 
as  impossible  as  the  pure  ideal.    You,  my  dear 
Narcissus,  may  paint  for  me  a  flower  you  have 


various  nowers  tnat  you  nave  seen ;  ana  you  may 
describe  circumstances  that  never  occurred  ^  the 
sequence  in  which  you  state  them,  but  they  are  still 
reminiscences  or  new  combinations  of  possibilities 
— the  essence  of  the  possibility  lying  in  the  fact  of 
general  resemblance  to  actual  events. 

**  Now  in  coming  to  treat  real  characters  as  sub- 
jects of  literary  art,  the  author  is  to  remember  that 
the  little  peculiarities  of  manner  or  appearance 
hich  individualize  a  person,  whether  ludicrously 
or  otherwise,  are  things  which  instantly  pioclsim 
the  personality.  And  they  ii^jure  the  artistic  effect, 
so  far  as  the  resemblance,  by  being  unmistakably 
individual,  is  inevitably  confounded  with,  and  inter- 
preted by,  the  person.  Thus,  if  you  should  write  a 
novel,  and  depict  a  naval  hero  as  thin  and  ardent, 
with  one  arm,  and  an  absorbing  devotion  to  another 
man's  wife,  you  would  have  simply  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Nelson,  with  more  or  less  success.  But  you 
might  very  properly  make  your  idea  of  Nelson  the 
substance  of  your  naval  hero,  and,  by  omitting  the 
betraying  detaila,  show  in  an  entirely  unprejudiced 
light  the  quality  of  his  character  and  its  play  in  life. 
Or  if  among  your  friends  there  be  one  only  known 
in  her  own  circle,  and  whose  character  may  or  may 
not  be  justly  apprehended  by  that  circle,  it  seems  to 
be  perfectly  legitimate  for  you  to  describe  her  with 
all  the  delicate  discrimination  you  can  command ; 
and  if  some  sharp  eye,  having  seen  the  original  as 
you  do,  should  aUo  detect  the  likeness,  it  can  only 
recognize  the  truthfulness  of  your  work.  No  such 
observer  can  have  the  right  to  challenge  your  choice. 

*' '  It  resembles  Perdita,'  he  may  say. 

" '  Do  you  think  so  V  you  may  answer. 

**  *  But  you  intended  it  T*  he  may  demand. 

**  *  I  have  not  said  so,'  you  may  reply. 

"  It  is  the  treatment  of  circumstances  of  which  you 
must  beware,  my  dear  Narcissus,  because  circum- 
stances realise  and  individualise.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain sanctity  in  all  privacy*-an  old  Easy  Chair  has 
no  right  to  run  into  the  parlor  and  shout  aloud  that 
it  heard  you  making  love  to  Perdita  in  the  garden; 
but  it  has  a  full  and  free  right  to  describe  you  and 
Perdita  as  it  conceives  you  both  to  be,  and  to  depict 
you  in  the  attitude  of  lovers.  There  is  nothing  so 
pointedly  singular  in  the  circumstances  as  to  occa- 
sion or  to  Justify  remark.  The  moment  that  there 
is  suoh  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  that  all 
who  know  them  say  directly  "  thia  is  the  unhappy 
Narcissus  who  perished  for  the  love  of  Perdita," 
then  the  sanctity  of  privacy  is  violated,  and  every 
delicate  and  sensitive  mind  recoils.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  some  secrets  should  be  kept,  than  that 
men  should  benefit  by  the  knowledge  of  them.  But 
even  thu  you  may  do  if  you  will  only  remove  the 
circumstances  into  an  infinite  remoteness.  Trans- 
fer the  scene  of  your  tale  from  New  York  to  New 
Zealand,  and  make  Perdita  a  woman  of  a  thousand 
years  ago.  This  will  not  be  always  possible,  for 
often  the  very  point  of  the  story  will  require  the 
modem  manners  and  dress.  Then  let  it  be  done 
so  that  nothing  more  is  published  than  is  already 
known.  You  read  the  Newcomu,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  much  is  accurate  daguerreotyping  of 
actual  character  and  circumstance.  You  say,  in 
general,  that  you  know  people  like  Barnes  New- 
come  and  the  Counteas  Dowager  Kew.  But  the 
author  might  take  you  to  the  opera  and  show  you 
the  individuals  of  whom  those  characters  are  the 
most  accurate  likenesses  he  could  draw.  Probably 
he  would  not  do  it.  There  is  great  virtue  and  good 
policy  in  keeping  a  secret.    But  you  see,  Narcissus, 


jufed  oy  um  puDuoAtion  of  tneir  ponraitt.  If  aajr 
indignant  youth  called  Mr.  Tbftdwray  to  aooot 
for  'aerring  him  up/  do  yo«  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Thaolceray  would  blandly  reply,  'My  eetiaaal 
young  man,  if  you  find  any  marked  reaenblaace 
between  my  puppets  and  yomaelf,  doB*t  inavlt  i 
Yon  may  be  sure  no  one  else  will  discover  it,  but 
those  who  know  it  already  and  knew  it  before  my 
puppeu  began  their  plsy.  If  yon  insist  thait  it  is 
yon,  that  is  surely  your  own  sffair  and  not  mine.^ 

^'Tfae  whole  thing  is  amatterof  delloate  instinet. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  rules  for  obeying  sentimen 
No  man  has  a  right  to  pain  another  by  the  exposure 
of  what  is,  in  no  foir  sense,  public  pn^rty  or 
interest.  The  author's  mind  is  the  alembic  in 
which  the  ore  of  fact  must  be  smelted  and  purified 
until  the  pure  metal  of  beauty  and  truth  is  extracted. 
Shakspeare  doubtless  knew  Lady  Macbeth,  but 
not  under  the  precise  circumstances  of  his  drama, 
nor  with  that  title.  Yet  Lady  Macbeth  is  «  person- 
age  not  at  all  dependent  upon  Scotland  nor  a  castle. 
As  the  artist  sees  in  the  same  landsc^>e  whidi  we 
see  so  much  more  than  we  apprehend,  so  does  the 
poet,  or  the  author,  look  at  the  persons  who  sorround 
us.  Fiction  b  our  Ufo  thrown  forwmrd  into  jdum- 
tasmagoria.    It  is  fact  projected." 

Narcissus  listened  bUiuBy. 

**  I  agree  fully,"  said  he,  ''and  I  feel  acquitted. 
I  see  that  no  one  personally  knows  the  heroine  of 
my  sketch  any  the  more  because  I  have  described 
her,  and  the  circumstances  are  as  fobukras  to  you 
and  to  all  other  readers  as  those  of  Sidney^  Arca- 
dia." 

**  But  how  would  she  feel,  Narcissus,  if  she  oame 
to  read  your  sketch  T** 

He  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  replied,  *'  If  she 
recognised  it,  which  I  doubt,  because  she  knows 
herself  so  little,  she  would  be  indignant.** 

**  What  right  have  jrou  to  pain  her  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  uninterested  and  dull  public?" 

Narcissus  was  again  silent ;  then  said  slowly,  **  I 
suppose  I  have  none  at  aU." 

'*  Ceitainly  not,  my  dear  young  friend.  If  you 
mean  to  describe  people  and  things  do  it  so  that  the 
description  shall  not  be  destroyed  in  beauty  and  in- 
fluence by  its  personal  individuality." 

If  every  young  author  listened  as  blandly  to  our 
advice  and  followed  it  so  faithfully  as  Narcissus, 
what  a  very  Easy  Chair  of  counsel  would  ours  im- 
mediately become.  Yet  it  is  something  to  have 
raised  one  rose,  even  though  we  may  not  have  a 
garden ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  ^t  Narcissus, 
at  least,  will  never  again,  even  in  the  remotest 
manner,  allow  any  friend  of  his,  or  of  hi% friends, 
or  indeed  any  person  whatever,  to  feel  harmed  by 
the  sketches  he  may  write. 

Wb  have  been  diligently  inquiring  among  our 
young  friends  of  the  Osric  breed,  as  we  met  them 
among  the  promenaders  at  Castle  Garden,  and  as 
they  swarm  around  our  Chair,  what  novelties  and 
surprises  will  adorn  the  world  of  fashion  during  the 
coming  season.  Osric  smiles  and  shakes  his  head, 
and,  in  his  English  way,  says  that  **  the  Governor" 
grumbles  about  hard  times,  and  economies,  and  ex- 
travagances, and  little  matters  which  do  not  inter- 
est Osric,  and  which  he  had  much  rather  have 
omitted.  It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that 
after  so  disastrous  a  summer  there  must  be  a  placid 
winter.  There  will  be  less  disposition  to  plunge 
fiercely  into  the  revels  which  resound  so  gayly 
through  the  long  eold  nights.    And  since  the  Em- 1 


nenay  for  white  velvet  and  gold  powder,  what  biok)* 
eaa  wa  hops  £n»i  Fraaea  f 

We  have  indeed  heard  aUuaioas  to  hoops  ;  bat 
tkey  were  mainly  in  the  eirtfles  of  retired  d^iec«  im 
commodities  which  require  the  use  of  barrels.     It 
was  even  whispered  that  an  aminent  beUe   £rom 
Greytown  had  figiued  at  the  Florida  Spring,  beina 
the  booibanfaient  of  bar  native  city,  in  undimgaimcd 
boopa.    And  ii  is  parfaedy  wall  known  that  in  thm 
most  fiBshienable  oi  tha  auamcr  reaorta,  upoa  oae«' 
sion  of  the  pubUo  atreet-awaeper  foiling  ill  wUli  thm 
cholofa,  a  eompany  of  tha  moat  lovely  Udiaa,  msai' 
Xhent  at  charity-schools  during  the  winter,  prooMded 
to  sweep  the  streets  with  thair  own  silk  dreasea.    it 
is  believed  that  for  this  generous  act  they  are  all  to  be 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Nor  ia  it  10 
be  supposed  that  their  charity  ia  confined  to  particular 
plaoes ;  forwa  leam  that  aince  their  return  to  thtix 
various  native  citiea  the  same  young  ladiea  haw* 
bean  seen  engaged  in  the  same  public  duty.     The 
heroism  whic^  such  a  proeeading  implies,  may  ba 
partly  estimated,  if  it  is  only  considered  that  tba 
young  men,  of  whose  admiration  these  young  ladiea 
may  be  innocently  desirous,  are  naturally  repelled 
from  ladies  whose  diesses  aie  frayed  and  aoiled  by 
contact  with  all  \h&  garbage  of  the  atreela.    TIm 
Epicurean  youths,  deceived  by  the  appearance,  da 
not  know  in  what  an  act  of  self-aaorifice  the  ladies 
are  engaged,  and  really  seem  to  be  entirely  forget- 
ful  of  the  public  good.    The  pigs,  too,  which  ksve 
been  accustomed  to  a  monopoly  of  street-dirt,  and 
which  have  been  immemorially  regarded  as  natoial 
scavengers,  are  reported  to  regard  our  new  benefee^ 
ton  with  grants  of  dissatisfaetion. 

If  hoops  are  uncertain,  the  long  skirts  are  matleia 
of  fact  How  far  they  will  go,  no  one  as  yet  ven> 
tures  to  predict.  Nor  is  it  quite  agreed  among  t)»e 
commentators  whether  the  long  skirts  in  the  street 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  or  the 
Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  This  seems,  bow- 
ever,  a  aecondary  question  while  they  do  their  wofk 
so  well.  If  it  IB  not  fair  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth,  how  much  less  so  is  it  to  speculate  upon 
the  origin  of  things  which  do  the  State  such  service  ? 

But  while  Osric  was  discussing  these  weighty 
matters  with  us,  his  cousin  oame  in;  and,  upon 
learning  the  subject  of  conversation,  aaid  wiUi  a 
smile,  "  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  novelty.**  We 
demanded  its  nature,  and  he  answered  gayly,  **I 
am  going  to  live  cheaply.  I  am  going  to  have  mj 
gloves  mended  and  cleaned.  I  am  going  to  have 
my  coats  turned,  and  wear  old  boots.  I  sm  going 
to  walk  when  the  weather  does  not  compel  my  wifo 
to  ride.  I  shall  have  friends  to  eat  a  simple  dinner, 
and  not  have  more  expensive  wine  than  the  Cxar. 
I  shall  play  whist  at  a  shilling  a  game,  and  not  five 
dollars,  and  I  shall  laugh  at  the  man  who  under- 
takes to  pity  me  or  to  look  solemn.  I  will  get  on 
with  old  things  when  I  can  not  siford  to  buy  new. 
I  had  rather  live  within  my  income  than  out  of 
some  other  man's  pocket.  In  short,  if  I  am  poor  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  be  rich,  nor  be  afraid  to  deny 
myself  what  neighbor  Midas  enjoys  because  he  can 
afford  it.  And  as  my  wifo  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  because  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me,  I  do  not 
anticipate  a  very  dreary  winter,"  perorated  Osric's 
cousin,  smiling  gayly  and  turning  upon  his  heeL 

<  Clearly  my  cousin's  wife  is  not  one  of  the  char- 
itable young  ladies  who  are  to  receive  the  freedom 
of  the  town  of  which  we  were  speaking,"  said  Os- 
ric as  the  door  closed  upon  our  friend. 

But  certainly  his  proposition  ia  a  novelty,  aad  if 
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Mrs.  Slowe^  in  her  ' 
Yislt  to  the  Gnftipfi 
prettier  face  or  a  moe 
ing  to  thei  accompli i! 

She  Tvaa  iho  torn 
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II  tit  ill  11  certain  Kf\ 
gone  by,  it  cbanecil 
grace  crory  one  adf 
rillc,  and,  excited  by 
and  mindful  oaly  of 
lisgh  and  tbc  Bal  M  n 
tij  h^^  old-time  acfn 
of  ibo?!e  ftariling  pi 
gattxe  short -^^lotho*, 
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remembering  her  lov 
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firat-ooming  English  people.  And  from  hit 
back-room  looking  only  on  the  dry  vinejrudsi  whose 
wines  rex  his  French  sympathies,  he  thus  vents  his 
indignation :  £yery  where  these  English  men  and 
long  English  women  have  taken  the  chambers  kM>k- 
ing  on  the  Rhine.  They  pass  their  days  with  a  long 
spy-glass  in  hand,  counting  the  trees  on  the  hills, 
and  recording  these  lively  impressions  in  aa  album, 
with  a  detailed  account  of  their  break^Mt,  and  the 
cost  <M  washing! 

They  record  their  names  from  town  to  town ;  and, 
by  arrangement  with  their  feUow-iravelers  who  fol- 
low after,  manage  to  secure  the  front  rooms  to  their 
compatriots  for  a  season  together.  No  other  trav- 
eler has  even  a  remote  chance  of  gaining  a  view. 

in  (act  the  English  traveler  is  the  plague  of  all 
routes,  large  or  small.  One  can  not  travel  in  the 
same  direction  with  him  without  becoming  enraged 
by  his  impudence.  In  the  hotels  they  engross  the 
best  rooms ;  in  the  railway  carriages  they  seise 
upon  the  best  places,  and  stuff  the  wagons  with 
their  innumerable  carpet-bags.  At  the  tables  they 
snatch  the  best  bits  of  chicken  or  beef,  and  serve 
themselves  twice  to  a  dish  from  which  a  poor 
Frenchman  has  never  the  chance  of  a  single  ven- 
ture. All  the  bells  in  the  house  are  for  the  special 
service  of  the  English  traveler ;  all  the  servants  are 
at  his  special  disposition.  In  the  winter  he  barri- 
cades the  chimney-side  for  himself  and  his  long 
wife,  and  in  the  summer  usurps  every  agreeable  bit 
of  shade  upon  the  parterre  of  the  hotel. 

If  a  fine  point  of  view  is  reached  by  railway  or 
diligence,  he  thrusts  his  long  neck  and  brown  Mac- 
intosh in  the  front  of  all  others ;  his  umbrella,  his 
cane,  and  his  gloves  are  in  every  body's  way.  If 
he  passes  you,  he  crushes  your  toes ;  and  if  he  sits 
beside  you,  your  limbs  and  lungs  are  in  danger  from 
his  elbows.  If  he  reads  the  journal,  you  may  reckon 
on  his  keeping  it  by  the  hour.  In  short,  he  is  every 
thing,  and  you  count  for  nothing  in  comparison. 

And  yet,  to  make  the  matter  still  worse,  your 
modem  British  traveler  is  a  skin-flint  (1/  liarde)^ 
and  the  times  of  the  "  Milords"  belong  to  ancient 
fable! 

It  is  a  droll  reason,  moreover,  says  our  French 
commentator,  which  drives  the  British  in  such  shoals 
along  all  the  avenues  of  travel.  They  travel  more 
to  be  out  of  their  own  country  than  to  find  any  en- 
joyment in  another.  For  it  must  be  known  to 
every  body  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  ex- 
cessively dear  in  England,  except  pheasants,  lob- 
sters, and  flannel  I 

From  this  it  happens  that  the  English  world  trav- 
els for  cheap  conifort  and  an  economic  livelihood. 
The  moral  aspect  of  things  makes  no  part  of  their 
consideration.  What  matters  it  to  them  whether 
scenery  is  beautiful  or  tame — the  Rhine  swift  or 
muddy — except  indeed  there  is  mention  of  these 
phenomena  in  Mr.  Murray's  Hand-book ;  in  which 
case  they  sre  all  madly  bent  on  verifying  the  state- 
ments of  their  great  publisher  of  Albemarle  Street ! 
Ask,  if  you  please,  the  valeto  and  the  cicerones ; 
they  will  tell  you  that  an  Englishman  goea  always 
to  the  top  of  a  tower  or  spire — further,  perhaps,  thsn 
any  one  else— and,  arrived  there,  he  sits  down,  not 
to  look,  but  to  read  Mr.  Murray's  description !  If 
It  be  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  which  thus  tempts 
tiie  Englishman  and  his  wife,  they  sit  down  in  the 
evening  to  record  the  matter  in  their  album,  thus  : 
♦•  Wife  and  I  went  up  the  Cathedral  tower ;  883 
steps ;  lit  my  cigar  at  the  223d ;  a  nail  in  my  boot 
hurt  me  at  No  247;  gave  three  small  silver  gra«cA<n 


mans  are  an  impertinent  people." 

I  know  nothing  of  it,  continues  our  valoious  «xul 
observing  Frenchman,  but  I  will  venture  a  ^amd 
wager  that  the  East  is  just  now  full  of  tmch  vox- 
sgers  ;  not  traveling  for  observation,  bat — to  hmve 
been  there. 

I  remember  that  upon  a  time,  in  Swit»eriand«  1 
happened  to  see,  at  twilight,  three  or  fiyir  men — 
mere  points  they  seemed  in  the  distsnre  on  one 
of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Jungfran. 

I  called  the  attention  of  my  companion,  and  snid, 
**  Do  you  see  those  three  Knglishmfta  7" 
He  laughed,  and  said—**  Why  EngUshr 
It  appeared  afterward  that  I  was  right :  they  had 
gone  there  (the  guide  told  us)  to  see  the  view — in. 
Murray  I 

One  might  suppose  that  onr  American  brother- 
hood would  come  in,  nowadays,  for  a  ahaie  of 
French  raillery,  conaidering  the  crowds  who  knre 
flocked  in  the  summer  psst  to  the  inns  of  Switxer- 
Isnd  and  the  Rhine-side  houses. 

But  before  taking  leave  of  our  spirited  Jules  I^e- 
comte,  in  his  pretty  tirade  about  English  travdem, 
we  excerpt  from  him  a  paragn^  or  two  movm, 
which  are  very  typical  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Frenchnesses  of  tcaveL 

One  day  our  paragrapbist  was  in  his  chamber — 
his  back  chamber — and  hearing  a  knock  at  has  door, 
gave  the  order  to  eater ;  upon  which  there  appeared 
a  tall,  blue-eyed  German  girl,  of  exceedingly  pretty 
countenance,  who,  with  considerable  gasticulatioik, 
entered  upon  what  seemed  a  tirade  of  abuse  of 
Frenchmen  generally. 

Our  hero,  Leeomte,  not  being  very  skilled  in  the 
language,  and  perhaps  nettled  by  the  English  usurp- 
ation of  the  front  chambers,  rang  the  bell  for  the 
servant,  who  gallantly  came  to  his  relisf. 

The  servant,  who  seemed  to  know  the  visitor, 
dropped  a  hint  or  two  which  quieted  the  girl,  and 
sent  her  away  shortly  after,  in  tears. 

Her  story  proved  to  be  this :  Being  beautiful,  and 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bonn  (where  the  al- 
bum of  Leeomte  is  filled  up),  she  had  met  with  « 
dashing  German  student,  who  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  the  town,  and  who  illustrated  his  Ovid  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  little  vineyard  chalet,  when 
lived  the  pretty  girl  of  our  story.  Ths  student, 
young  and  warm-hearted,  loved  the  Flora  of  the 
fields  of  Bonn ;  and  site,  young  too,  loved  the  dash- 
ing student  who  came  to  her  father's  vineyard.  And 
weakness  was  joined  to  love ;  and  promises  were 
passed  that  they  would  become  man  and  wifo.  She 
hoped  it ;  and  he,  warm-hearted  and  generous,  be- 
lieved, and  intended  it  too. 

But  there  came  to  Bonn  in  this  time  a  French 
friend  of  the  German  student ;  and  dining  together, 
and  scrambling  over  the  hills  together,  as  friends 
will,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dracbenfels,  the 
Frenchman  came  to  know  the  story  of  the  loves  of 
the  German  student,  and  saw  the  pretty  damssl 
who  had  spirited  away  hia  heart. 

But  the  Frenchman,  with  his  Psrisian  expeh- 
ence,  laughed  at  the  student's  idea  of  marriage,  and 
assured  him  how  much  bolder  a  triumph  it  would 
be  to  dash  away  some  fine  morning,  and  leave  the 
poor  girl  to  catch  a  now  lover  among  the  vine-dress- 
ers of  the  country  of  Bonn. 

And  the  young  student,  over  his  Steinberg  wine, 
listened  to  the  chatty  Frenchman,  and  adopted  the 
Frenchman's  scheme.  The  story  came,  I  scarpe 
know  how,  to  the  ears  of  the  poor  girl ;  and  weeks 
after  her  desertion  she  came  to  the  town  to  find  the 


■uen  laiai  enange  in  lae  nuna  oi  ner  uennan  lorer. 

It  happened  that  Jules  Lecomte,  as  the  only 
Fienohman  there,  was  the  one  to  receive  the  maid« 
enly  rebuke  which  came  from  the  infuriated  and 
abandoned  girl.  He  makes  a  pleasant  Joke  of  the 
matter,  nor  counts  it  half  so  serious  a  thing  as  that 
the  English  travelers  should  have  shut  him  off  from 
the  rivex  half  of  the  hotel. 

The  English  may  be  eccentric  and  disagreeable, 
especially  in  their  fits  of  traveling ;  but,  after  all, 
they  usually  bear  about  with  them  a  sense  of  honor 
and  of  honesty,  which  such  Frenchmen  as  Jules 
Lecomte  are  very  slow  to  ^ypreciate. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  as  buoyant  in  char- 
aeter  and  as  piquant  as  his  quill :  if  there  were 
more  weight,  Hwould  be  better  worth  keeping. 

We  shall  sum  up  with  a  story  of  Guinot's,  who 
has  been  whiling  out  the  summer  past  at  the  various 
watering-places  of  Germany.  The  matter  we  take 
in  management  now  belongs  to  his  summer  story  of 
the  Baths  of  Wiesbaden. 

Every  body  nowadays  knows  these  baths,  and  the 
immense  caravanseries  there,  where  people  go,  not 
not  only  to  cure  the  salt-rheum,  and  the  gout,  and 
dance,  but  to  make  what  show  they  can  (with  coin) 
against  the  chances  of  roulettut  or  the  great  red  and 
black  game  of  "Thirty-one." 

Well,  among  the  visitors  there,  in  the  summer 
just  now  gone  out  of  remembrance,  was  a  certain 
Mi^r  Medlitz,  the  son  of  a  harum-scarum  father, 
and  the  grandson  of  an  old  gentleman  of  fine  estate, 
who  had  died  many  years  before,  of  a  lingering  dis- 
ease—of gout.  The  father  too  was  dead ;  and  in 
dying  had  bequeathed  his  son  (the  Major  Medlits  of 
our  story)  a  tedious  lawsuit,  and  not  a  penny  with 
which  to  push  it  forward. 

There  is  an  old  notion — ^perhaps  not  altogether  a 
false  one — that  the  gout,  though  an  inheritable  dis- 
ease, is  wont  to  skip  every  alternate  generation ; 
in  virtue  of  which  Major  Medlits  had  a  constant 
fear  of  being  overtaken  by  the  same  gout  which  had 
carried  his  grandfather  to  the  grave. 

His  father  indeed  had  escaped,  and  had  showed 
his  joyfiilness  in  spending  all  the  estate,  which 
should  have  passed  down  to  the  grandson — the  Ma- 
jor of  Wiesbaden.  Finding  himself  poor,  or  at  least 
dependent  only  on  his  small  army-pay,  and  liaffe^ 
as  he  thought,  to  pass  away  some  summer  with  the 
hereditary  disease  of  his  fathers,  M^r  Medlits  had 
determine'd  never  to  embroil  himself  by  marriage ; 
least  of  all  was  his  proud  temper  disposed  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  repairing  his  fortunes  by  a  mar- 
riage for  money. 

(A  droll  notion,  to  be  sure,  for  a  Frenchman ;  but 
M.  Guinot  is  responsible  for  it.) 

It  happened,  however,  that  M^r  Medlitz,  being 
stationed  with  his  regiment  in  the  old  city  of  Stras- 
bourg, fell  in  while  there  with  the  pretty  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  old  hanker.  He  admired  the  banker's 
daughter,  and  came  soon  to  love  the  banker's  dan^- 
ter ;  and  the  banker's  daughter,  whether  captivated 
by  the  military  rank  of  our  hero,  or  what  not,  came 
soon  to  love  the  gallant  Mt^r  Medlits. 

But  the  banker  was  one  of  those  sensible  men 
who  would  listen  to  no  mention  of  a  son-in-law 
who  had  not  either  a  fortune  in  hand  or  one  in  ex- 
pectation. The  Major  knew  this,  and  therefore 
made  this  appeal  to  him :  *'  I  value  youx  daughter 
for  herself;  1  have  no  wish  to  ei^oy  her  fortune; 
let  me  marry  her  without  a  dowry ;  we  can  live 
comfortably  upon  my  army-pay;  and,  should  you 


may  nave  jnienaea  lor  your  aaugnter  oe  settled 
vpon  her  children." 

The  old  banker  thought  the  proposal  romantic ; 
he  disliked  romance ;  he  had  no  regard  for  it.  Every 
woman  should  have  a  dot.  He  should  give  his 
daughter  on  her  marriage  a  hundred  thousand  flor- 
ins ;  when  a  suitor  offered  with  an  equal  fortune, 
he  would  consider  his  application. 

The  Mi^  despaired ;  but  the  daughter  encour- 
aged him  still.  She  urged  him  to  press  forward 
the  old  claims  which  his  father  had  left  in  the  toils 
of  the  courts ;  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  florins  was 
involved ;  it  might  be  decided  in  his  favor. 

Whereupon  the  Major,  who  had  long  ago  given 
up  all  hope  from  this  quarter,  renewed  his  urgenee ; 
and  the  banker,  acted  upon  perhaps  by  the  daugh- 
ter's earnestness,  threw  out  a  hint,  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  decision  in  the  favor  of  the  Major,  he  might 
be  induced,  possibly,  to  consider  the  application 
anew. 

A  year's  full-pay  of  Major  Medlits  went  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  claims.  His  character  was  good, 
and  no  objection  could  come  from  the  banker  on 
that  score.  The  daughter  was  full  of  hope  while 
the  trial  lingered.  At  length  the  decision  came. 
It  was  against  the  claim  of  the  M^r ! 

He  took  his  leave  despairingly  of  the  daughter 
of  the  banker  (who  still,  however,  ventured  encour- 
aging words),  and  withdrew  himself  to  the  baths  of 
Wiesbsden,  to  fortify  himself  against  the  gout,  and 
to  nourish  his  blasted  hopes.  ^ 

The  sharpness  of  his  regrets  brought  on  a  fever, 
in  which  he  raved  of  money ;  and  as  he  recovered 
slowly,  all  the  intensity  of  his  thought  was  bent 
upon  devising  some  scheme  by  which  he  might  en- 
rich himself,  and  display  to  the  hard-minded  banker 
the  coveted  thousands  of  florins. 

With  such  fancies  flaming  in  his  mind,  he  retired 
one  night  of  the  July  last  past,  slept  as  it  appeared 
to  him  soundly,  woke  at  his  usual  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  upon  looking  around  his  chamber,  was 
amazed  to  see  a  pile  of  gold  coin  upon  his  table ! 
He  examined  the  doors ;  they  were  closed  as  he  had 
closed  them  the  night  before ;  the  windows — ^they 
too  were  untouched. 

He  counted  the  gold ;  there  was  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand florins.  Hiding  it  in  the  dmwer,  he  called  his 
servant.  He  asked  who  had  entered  his  room  in 
his  absence  ?  No  one.  Who  had  come  to  visit  him 
at  night  ?  No  one. 

He  suspected  him  of  concealing  the  giver;  he  of- 
fered the  servant  double  bribes,  if  he  would  inform 
him  by  whom  a  packet  had  been  left  in  his  cham- 
ber. The  servant,  seeming  bewildered,  could  tell 
him  nothing. 

Two  nights  after  the  same  extraordinary  occur- 
rence happened  aglun.  Ten  thousand  florins,  and 
more,  in  gold  and  in  bank  notes,  were  found  upon 
his  table  when  he  rose  in  the  morning.  Again  every 
outlet  of  the  chamber  was  examined :  he  even  search- 
ed the  floor  for  some  loose  tiles ;  but  all  was  firm 
snd  sound,  and  the  matter  as  inexplicable  as  at  the 
first. 

The  servant,  subjected  to  new  inquiry,  coukl 
throw  no  light  upon  the  affair. 

A  week  after,  the  circumstance  was  repeated 
again.  The  Major  grew  terrified ;  he  observed,  or 
fancied  he  observed,  that  he  attracted  unusual  at- 
tention upon  the  walks  of  the  town.  He  foncied 
he  was  somehow  become  a  subject  of  conversation. 
He  saw  men  whispering,  and  pointing  after  him  as 
he  passed.    He  detennined  with  himself,  that,  on 


oogle 


the  police.  « 

The  very  next  moraing  ha  was  prepnring  to  pnt 
this  determiiMtioii  in  force,  and  was  ooanting  with 
a  diatracted  air  the  new  supply  of  bills  and  coins 
fvhen  he  was  startled  by  a  rap  at  ibe  door.  He 
had  only  time  to  oorer  the  money  with  a  comer 
of  the  table-cover  when  the  banker  of  Stmsbonrg 
abruptly  entered. 

Ue  seemed  in  no  rery  pleasant  hnnor;  he  looked 
Tory  keenly  and  Tory  curiously  at  the  perplexed 
ooontenance  of  the  poor  M^r. 

<*  Was  the  Major's  health  bad  that  he  had  come 
U>  Wiesbaden  T" 

The  Major  bluahed  to  tell  of  his  iamily  faOing ; 
but  nevertheleas  ho  did  acquaint  the  banker  with 
hia  fean  of  the  gout,  which  had  akipped  one  genor- 
tion,  and  so  might  possibly  afflict  him. 

The  banker  looked  incredukws ;  ho  thought  the 
Miyor  had  more  probably  inherited  a  weakness  of 
hia  father's. 

The  M^  asked  what  that  might  be  T 

**  Oambling.*' 

The  Major  was  inoonsed ;  but,  remembering  the 
pretty  daughter,  oontroUod  himself,  and  hasarded 
only  a  aimplo  and  firm  denial. 

The  banker  amilod  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
knows ;  and  lifting  with  his  cane  the  cloth  upon  the 
table,  asked  how  the  Major  had  come  suddenly  into 
the  possession  of  so  large  a  supply  of  gold. 

The  Major  was  naturally  confused :  he  did  not 
kyw.  The  banker  left  him  with  the  aaauraace 
that  all  must  now  be  at  an  end  between  his  daughter 
and  himself;  and  begged  him,  on  his  return  to  Stras- 
bourg,  to  discontinue  his  risits. 

The  Mi^r  was  overwhelmed ;  but  could  only  in- 
sist stoutly  upon  his  innocence. 

At  another  hotel  of  Wiesbaden,  within  a  second- 
floor  comer  room,  passed  a  little  6unily  scene,  on 
the  same  day,  between  the  banker  of  Strasbourg  and 
his  daughter.  It  appeared  that  they  had  arrived 
twenty-four  hours  before,  the  father  being  decoyed 
thither  by  an  invalid  plea  of  the  daughter.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  presence  of  the  M^jor  Medlita,  and 
on  passing  through  the  Convenation  Rooms,  at  a 
late  hour  the  previous  night,  he  had  caught  sight  of 
that  military  gentleman,  playing  with  a  great  deal 
of  ardor  and  success  at  rouUtit,  He  had  fbrborac 
addreasing  him  at  the  time,  but  had  delayed  his  re- 
buke to  the  following  morning,  when  it  was  con- 
veyed in  the  manner  wo  have  described. 

The  scene  between  the  father  and  the  daughter 
was  caused  by  the  recital  of  the  affair  of  the  even- 
ing before,  and  of  the  morning  interview  with  M^r 
Medlitz.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  poor  girl,  in 
an  excited  state,  trusted  fully  in  the  iimocenoe  of 
the  Mi^r,  and  believed  her  father  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  some  strange  mistake. 

To  quiet  her  aggrieved  feelings,  and  to  satisfy  her 
more  effectually  of  the  Justice  of  hia  chargM,  he  de- 
termined to  delay  the  departure  which  he  had  pre- 
viously decided  on,  and  to  make  further  inquiries. 

That  very  evening,  at  an  hour  bordering  upon 
midnight,  the  father  and  the  daughter  were  in  the 
Oonversation  Hall,  in  attendance  upon  a  concert, 
when  who  should  enter  but  Major  Medlitx!  He 
traversed  the  9alim  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
left,  passed  into  the  adjoining  room,  took  his  place 
at  the  roulttte  table,  staked  roulean  upon  rouleau  of 
Napoleons,  and  astonished  every  one  by  the  success 
and  the  boldness  of  his  play. 

The  banker,  with  his  frighted  daughter  clinging 
to  his  arm,  had  followed  the  Mijor  thither,  and  look- 


control  his  indignation  at  rocoUection  of  ^is  fii«  de- 
nial, he  stepped  forward  to  call  his  attezUiov. 

The  action  was,  however,  arrested  by  m  tall  gek- 
tleman  in  speetaelea,  who,  placing  his  finger  oo  ka 
lip,  drew  the  banker  aside  snd  whispered  lum  Ums : 

*Mfyourousehin,  itms7behisdeatkf      M^mtek 
hit  eye— you  too  how  fixed  it  is  f    He  is  &  bum 
nambule !" 

As  tiiey  lingered  in  a  comer,  with  looks  fastened 
upon  him — sweepingthe  money  toward  htm  an«elk«B- 
ioaliy,  ptaetng  upon  the  table  the  largest  wvzmnwts 
wttfaont  a  pause  or  a  tremor-4here  was  a  •odd^n 
pause  in  the  plsy,  and  the  rumor  flow  roamd  tkMX 
the  bank  was  l»ok«a. 

The  romor  proved  correct :  the  Major,  gstlsiifing 
his  winnings  together,  seised  them  eageriyr,  and 
pasted  out  of  the  hall,  without  bestowing  a  look 
upon  a  person  present. 

The  next  morning  the  banker  caliod  sgain  a^  lixs 
rooms-^is time,  however,  with  a  momhxadty  iaee 
than  beibse.  The  poor  M^or,  howevsr,  sali^ra> 
buked,  in  view  of  the  new  pile  of  coin  whii^  Imy 
exposed  upon  his  table,  conld  only  say,  ^^Gireuiii' 
stances  are  against  me  once  more,  bst  I  swear  to 
you  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  tkoqiaar- 
ter  from  which  this  money  has  eome." 

Quietly  and  slowly  the  banker  and  tbe  physician 
who  had  attended  him  explained  the  msttor  to  tbe 
bewildered  Major.  The  intense  deaire,  aoting  fe> 
verishly  on  his  brain,  had  wrought  itself  oat  in 
dreamy  clairvoyance;  and  the  fauadrsd  fliei— ml 
florins  were  secured  to  him. 

It  is  troe  that  the  Major  insisted  upon  winding 
every  penny  of  the  sum  to  the  bank ;  but  upon  tbe 
representation  of  the  predent  banker  oiStnmhoarg, 
that  the  father  of  the  Major  had  lost  dooblo  tbe 
money  at  the  same  table ;  and  the  (ttither  repre* 
senUtion  that  it  would  make  a  very  pretty  anm  to 
join  with  the  other  hundred  dioosand  whick  he  was 
about  to  bestow  upon  his  daughter,  whenever  abe 
and  the  Mi^  ahouhl  have  fixed  the  hi^py  day,  be 
abatatned. 

Wo  presume  the  matter  msst  harre  mode  a  frest 
deal  of  talk  at  Wiesbaden,  though  6hxiBOt  does  not 
mention  the  fact. 


(EbitBr's  Bramr. 
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HAT  is  there  saddening  in  the  Avtamn- 
leaf?"  asks  an  American  poet,*  now  dead 
and  **  gone  to  his  long  home."  And  the  "  mourners 
who  went  abont  the  streets'* — in  the  beautiful  las- 
guage  of  the  Bible — ^when  he  took  his  d^artnre 
hence  to  another  and  a  better  world,  have  doubtless 
most  of  them  followed  him ;  or  if  not,  they  must 
soom  follow  him ;  for  **  Death  is  oontinually  going 
the  rounds  of  a  great  city,  and  sooner  or  later  stops 
at  every  man's  door.*' 

But,  poetry  aaide,  there  im  much  that  is  sadden- 
ing in  ^e  aatumn-lea£  "  Look  around  you,"  let 
us  say  to  our  readers,  not  in  any  particular  locality, 
for  that  is  not  needed,  since  **  Death  is  in  the  worU" 
— ^in  the  "  world,"  too,  of  all  our  great  and  beloved 
country — "  look  around  you,  and  think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  how  many  have  been  taken,  and  you  have 
been  mercifully  left ;  some  by  pestilence ;  some  by 
the  fierce  diseases  which  await  the  order  of  the 
King  of  Terrors  to  war  singly  against  families  and 
friends;  and  some,  to  mow  our  follow-creatures 
down  "by  battalions.** 

And  how  urn  we  but  think— and  how  can  vre  but 


oe  «aa  lo  ouiul — ui  ine  aiiraraii>ume,  vmi  we  -  ao 
all  fade  as  tk»  Uaff*  Like  the  learet  tli*t  are  dy- 
ixig,  like  the  flowers  that  have  faded,  or  are  fading, 
we,  and  ours  too,  are  fiuling— falHng — "  paastng 
■way." 

Let  us,  however,  thii^  of  this  ineTitable  fate  of 
OUT  Taoe-^-of  onr  friends,  and  those  who  are  near 
Mid  dear  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  kindred— with 
MlMMtCyisdher  than  with  gioMi.  If  it  be  «*  sad*' to 
be  reounded  by  the  smtamn-lesf,  with  it9  faint  hold 
upon  the  paieat  spray,  that  cvt  stay  too  is  brief  at 
the  loageat,  lAiers  is  yet  consolation  in  the  thought, 
that  when  we  depaii,  so  that  tm  hare  done  our 
duty,  and  wrought  out  our  better  designs  (whieh 
are  of  tnt  Ores*  Cres<er)i,  we  may  pass  to  Umt 
glerieos  leahn  wfasre  Hm  **  Hres  forever,'*  and 
**  Endtoss  mmumtr  leigns.** 

Tas  other  ereniBg,  at  an  uaeeremoniovs  sitting 
aiound  a  oheeifol  October  fire  in  the  oountry,  there 
was  present  a  gentleman,  apparently  of  some  sixty, 
or  pethapa  not  more  than  fifty  •five  years  of  age. 
Attention  was  attracted  to  whtrtever  he  had  to  say, 
by  the  air  of  truthfulness  and  earnestness  with 
whieh  he  expressed  his  opinions  concerning  any 
particular  topic  whidi  was  being  diseaned,  or  re- 
lated any  narrative  of  personal  adventure  with 
whieh  he  himsell  had  been  connected.  During  a 
slight  pause  in  tiie  somewhat  confused  and  vanous 
conversation  that  was  going  on,  the  oM  gentleman 
remarked  to  a  little  boy,  of  some  fi)orteen  yeaie  of 
age,  who  chanced  to  have  come  into  the  room : 

"  So  yon  had  a  narrow  escape  to-day,  WflHam, 
did  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  lad,  blushing,  and  partly 
shrinking  behind  his  chair;  **  but  I  didn't  nuan  to 
do  wrong.** 

(Perhi^  it  would  hare  been  better  if  all  this  had 
been  said  privately  to  the  boy^— but  it  wasn't.) 

"  Where  was  the  patch  r* 

"  The  water-melon  pateh,  you  mean,  Sir  ?** 

"Yes — moodier.  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean. 
I  have  heard  all  about  it.  So  yon  were  made  sick 
by  eating  the  stolen  fruit,  eh  t** 

"  Stealing !  I  didat  ateal  the  melons.  I  went  in 
with  Tom  Rowland,  and  he  picked  two,  and  gave 
me  one — and  I  ate  it.    It  was  a  vay  nice  one.*' 

"  But  it  mads  you  «ioik,  did  it  not  7*' 

"  Yes,  Sir-I  was  very  sick.'* 

"  How  was  that,  WMliam  ?  What  was  Um  mat- 
ter with  the  melon  f** 

"  Sonw  one  had  plugged  a  square  hole  in  it,  Sir, 
and  had  put  in  it  some  medicine— an  emetic — and 
Tooa  Uowland  and  I  were  both  aick.  His  melon  had 
a  hole  in  it,  too,  and  neither  of  us  tasted  the  medicine 
at  firat.    It  nmsl  have  been  kind  of  sweet." 

"Well,  WiHiam,**  said  the  old  genderaan,  "I 
don*t  wish  to  ({uestion  you  any  fiirther,  or  to  say 
any  thing  more  about  the  water-melon  pateh.  It  is 
always  wrong  to  take  what  is  not  your  own*  even 
though  it  be  apples  from  a  crowded  on^ntrd,  or 
maMk-mekms  or  water-mekms  from  a  crowded  pat(^. 
You  sometimes  say,  *Thcy  belong  to  NeigWjor 
Hopkins,  or  Uncle  Ben  Thompson,  and  ht  won*l 
care— *«*«  got  enough.*  But  let  Amc  say  so,  my  boy 
—don't  you  say  it  far  him— «nd  ttien  how  different 
your  fruit  will  taste  afterward  !** 

The  old  man  looked  very  solemn  as  he  said  this, 
and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  very  deep- 
ly.   Presently  he  said : 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  of  something  that  onoe  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  which  I  shall  never  forget.  When 
I  was  a  liulc  boy— 1  don't  think  I  oomM  have  been 


more  uian  saren  or  ei^»  yesra  oi  nge— 'i  weiK  'wiui 
my  brother,  who  was  a  year  or  so  older,  into  a 
peach  orchard  belonging  to  an  uncle  of  ours.  He 
was  a  kind-hearted  and  very  conscientious  man ; 
and  if  we  had  asked  him  for  fruit,  he  would  have 
given  it  to  us  unhesitatingly.  But  we  chose  ra- 
ther to  steal  it. 

"  We  repaired  to  a  tree  '  that  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,*  and  which  bore  an  enormoua-siaed 
peach,  of  which  there  was  a  great  abundance.  After 
eating  a  great  number  of  theae  '  rare-ripes* — a  very 
choice  variety,  and  the  only  onea  our  uncle  pos- 
sessed— we  filled  our  pockets  and  our  hands,  and 
were  about  making  off,  when  we  saw  Uncle  G 
approaching! 

'*  I  here  experienced  my  first  idea  of  nal  gmih. 
We  crept  slyly  around  a  '  barrack,*  as  it  is  called, 
of  standing  hay,  and  by  the  pegs  at  a  comer-poet 
we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  hay-mow,  under 
the  atraw-thatched  roof,  and  lay  down,  oongrata- 
lating  ourselves  that  we  had  escaped — diat  good 
old  Uncle  O had  passed  on. 

"  But  what  was  our  surprise,  while  we  were  de- 
vouring our  stolen  fruit,  and  saying,  'They're 
sweet— I  love  *em  !*  to  see  the  broad-brimmed  h«l 
and  blue  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  peering  under 
the  roof  of  the  barrack  ? 

"  *  Do  you  know  what  you  have  been  doing,  boys  V 
said  he,  in  a  mild  tone.  '  You  havt  been  sUaUng  f 
And  now  there  is  but  one  thing  more  to  be  done. 
You  are  eating  stolen  peaches  now — so  that  j^u 
nrest  at  once  be  sent  to  Ute  state -prison.  I  must 
go  and  gat  a  man  to  take  you  there ;  and  dont  you 
stir  ftt>m  here  till  I  come  back  with  him !' 

"  And  so  saying.  Uncle  Q disappeared  down 

the  peg-ladder  at  the  comer,  by  whieh  he  had  eone 
up. 

"  And  there  we  lay,  we  two  guilty  culprits,  on 
the  top  of  that  hay-mow,  trembling  in  every  lin^ 
and  pale  with  i^prehenaion,  awaiting  the  letom  ef 
the  messenger  who  was  to  come  and  take  us  away 
to  prison,  and  look  ua  up  m  a  dark  cd!.  We  could 
not  go  home ;  and  whia  would  father  and  mother 
sayT  and  where  should  we  be,  after  dark,  when 
they  were  expecting  us  around  the  evening  fire  f 

"  Full  of  these  dreadful  thoughts,  we  waited  un- 
til a  late  twilight  concealed  us  partly  from  aighl, 
when  we  descended,  and  with  trembling  footsteps, 
and  *  many  an  anxious  look  behind,'  ran  with  all 
the  speed  that  we  oould  command,  until  we  reach- 
ed home;  when  we  at  once  'opened  up  aU  our 
grieft  and  fears'  to  '  father  and  mother  ;*  and  having 
confessed  our  guilt  and  asked  forgiveness,  we  went 
to  bed ;  but  our  dreams  were  troubled.  All  night 
long  we  were  either  on  our  way  to  prison,  or  locked 
up  in  a  dark  cell. 

"  In  the  morning  Uncle  G called,  and  our 

terrible  alarm  was  renewed.  But  he  soon  reas- 
sured us  by  telling  us  that  we  were  forgiven ;  at 
the  same  time  reading  us  a  lesson  upon  the  danger 
of  the  first  tendency  to  crime. 

"  Years  after  this,**  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I 
wms  taken  to  the  Auburn  state-prison.  And  as  J 
walked  along  the  concealed  alley-ways,  and  lookflr 
upon  the  long,  dingy  rows  of  degraded  wretches  st 
their  hard  tasks,  I  bethought  me  of  my  theft  of  fruit ; 
and  from  that  time  forward,  /  eould  not  (nor  win 
ever  one  of  my  children  do  it  now)  pick  so  much  aa 
a  cherry  from  the  tree  of  a  neighbor  without  asking 
permission.'* 

Perhaps  this  "experience"— simple  as  it  truly  is 
—widely  read  in  the  "The  Drawer,"  may  not  ie 
without  ite  salutery  unes. 


of  Washington  teems  to  increMe  with  time.  For- 
tunately,  from  his  own  habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  and 
the  written  recollections  of  his  contemporaries,  we 
Imow  more  of  his  personal  history  than  of  any  other 
great  man  that  ever  lived.  A  correspondent  of  the 
X)o«/yi?JpreMof  Petersburg,  Va.,  writing  from  Clarke 
County,  gives  us  the  following  interesting  items : 
xThis  neighborhood  is  not  without  historic  interest. 
A  few  miles  to  the  southwest  is  Oreenway  Court, 
where  lived  about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  ec- 
centric Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  a  grant  from  the 
Crown  of  the  whole  northern  neck  of  Virginia ;  but 
he  is  chiefly  notable  in  our  own  day — when  his 
seigniorial  righu  are  all  *  lapsed' — for  having  em- 
ployed Gbobqb  Washinqton,  then  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, to  survey  his  possessions.  From  Washing- 
ton's diary,  published  in  Sparks^s  edition  of  his 

*  Life  and  Writings,'  I  have  been  able  to  fix,  with- 
out difficulty,  the  exact  time  and  the  precise  local- 
ities of  his  visit.  He  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
Ashley's  Gap  early  in  the  year  1748,  forded  at  Ber- 
ry's Ferry,  yonder,  a  mile  oflf,  and  went  to  *  Lord 
Fairfax's' — that  is,  Oreenway  Court.  He  then  tur^ 
veyed  up  and  down  the  river — no  doubt  passed  di- 
rectly over  the  mountain  spur,  from  which  I  write, 
and  then  took  his  way  westward  to  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  the  lands  along  which,  by  and  above 
Romney,  he  laid  out— making,  he  eajrs,  five  or  six 
pistoles  or  a  doubloon  every  day.  Thus  rose  the 
81%  of  American  Independence !    I  have  visttod 

*  Oreenway  Court,*  where  he  stopped,  and  where 
the  eeeentric  Lord  Fairfax  lived ;  and  found  the  old 
building  much  dilapidated,  but  well  worth  seeing. 
Ton  will  find  a  picture  of  it  in  Howe's  Virginia 
Historical  Collections.  Near  at  hand  was  the  oh] 
stone  cabin  where  Lord  Fairfax  slept,  surrounded 
with  his  deer  faooads^ — he  was  passionately  food  of 
the  chase — and  where  the  title  deeds  of  all  this  sec- 
tion of  country  were  executed.  It  is  strange  to 
think  of  those  old  times  and  their  charaoters  ;  to 
think  bow  every  thing  has  changed.  The  boy  who 
was  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  in  our 
great  Revolutionary  struggle,  passed  yonder,  with 
his  surveyor's  chain  and  compass — a  boy  then,  un- 
known, and  not  knowing  himself— ooon  to  be  the 
star  of  victory  and  the  hope  of  nations — nay,  of  hu- 
man freedom  throughout  the  worid.   How  strange ! " 

Thskb  was  once  an  itinerant  preacher  in  "  West 
Tennessee,*'  who,  possessing  considerable  natural 
eloquence,  had  gradually  become  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  also  an  extraordinary  biblical 
scholar.  Under  this  delusion,  he  would  very  fre- 
quently, at  the  close  of  his  sermons,  ask  any  member 
•f  his  congregation  who  might  have  a  '*  knotty  text" 
to  unravel,  to  announce  it,  and  he  would  explain  it 
at  once,  however  much  it  might  have  troubled  *'  lees 
distinguished  divines."  On  one  occasion,  in  a  large 
audience,  he  was  particularly  pressing  for  some 
one  to  propound  a  text,  but  no  one  presuming  to 
do  so,  he  was  about  to  sit  down  without  any  oppor^ 
tvnity  of  showing  "his  learning,"  when  a  chap 
^^ack  by  the  door"  announced  that  he  had  a  Bible 
matter  of  great  '^  concam,"  which  he  desired  to  be 
enlightened  upon.  The  preacher,  quito  animatedly, 
professed  his  willingness  and  ability,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  in  great  excitement.  *'  What  I  want 
to  know,**  said  the  outsider,  '^is,  whether  Job's 
turkey  was  a  hen  or  a  gobbler  ?"  The  *  *  expounder" 
looked  confused,  and  the  congregation  tittered,  as 
the  questioner  capped  the  climax  by  exclaiming,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  I  fotohed  him  down  on  the  fiist  ques- 


ing  for  **  difficult  passages"  was  abandoned. 


Amomo  the  cvious  things  brought  to  Ugfat  b^  mu. 
Albany  Health  Committee,  in  search  of  the  cmamcm 
of  the  cholera,  was  a  strange  histoiy  of  an  Ixi«k 
widow's  pig,  that  altogether  and  entiiely  b«ato  aay 
thing  ever  recorded  in  '*  owld  Ireland."     In.  one 
house,  somewhere  in  tkub  soborbs,  wss  found  ua  iis* 
definito  number  of  poor  families,  rwnarkaMw   £cMr 
their  squalidness — their  vrretchfd  porerty.    Om9 
floor  after  another  was  examined,  until  tkm  < 
reached  the  "  illigant  aooommodatioiis''  ia  tiM  i 
ret.    Here  every  room— «iid  there  were  \ 
was  looked  into,  until  one  door  was  bloekadsd  by 
a  buxom  widow,  who  seemed  to  bs  detamnad  ksn- 
apartment  should  be  sacred.    The  determinaisc^ 
however,  was  invalid,  and  the  door  was  tkfown 
open,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of^ba*'  CatumaV- 
tee,"  there  was  found  living  in  Oiis  airy  abode,  iMt 
only  the  widow  aforesaid,  but  aa  imiansa  Ikog, 
weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds.    One  of  the 
gentlemen,  remembering  the  rickety  state  ei  the 
narrow  stairs,  asked,  with  mneh  curiosity,  *«^how 
this  great  unwieldy  animal  had  been  bfought  up  to 
its  then  lodging  place  ?"    "  It  was  not  brought  here 
at  all,"  said  Biddy,  vrith  triumph ;  *'it  was  bom  ia 
this  Tery  room !"    No  imagination  was  ever  equal 
to  this  romaatie  fact ;  no  American  ideas  of  lifo 
could  conceive  of  such  household  inmates ;  and  jt* 
this  beast  had  been  thus  reared,  and  the  huoian  be- 
ings  under  the  same  roof,  in  tiieir  selfish,  noisy, 
death-producing  apartments,  never  disoovtred  ita 
presence. 

**  Cbitxos  are  ready-made,"  partiottlsrlyerit^oa 
Art ;  therefore,  it  is  very  painful  to  witness  with 
lOuX  levity  some  persons  w^  writo  down  the  severe 
labors  of  an  artist,  sad  by  a  mere  flourish  of  the  pen 
send  months  of  hard  work  to  the  shades  of  obscur- 
ity. We  wish  this  were  diferent ;  for  Aft,  at  best, 
in  our  new  oouatry,  is  a  tender  plant,  and  its  dia- 
ciples  require  every  thing  to  encourage  rs^er  thma 
depress  them  in  their  labors.  We  were  amused,  the 
other  day,  with  the  following  vivid  illnstrstioa  of 
how  thoughtless  ars  the  criticisms  of  Art  in  some  of 
our  most  respeotaUe  journals.  A  certain  portrait- 
painter,  of  excellent  merit,  and  remSTkahle  for  his 
personal  amiability,  was,  year  afWr  year,  assailed 
in  a  particular  paper.  As  regularly  as  the  **  Acad- 
emy opened,"  he  got  the  most  unwarrantable  lash- 
ing.  Ons  day  a  lady,  elegantly  dresssd,  seeompa- 
nied  by  two  sweet  children,  called  at  his  studio,  and 
desired  to  have  the  portraits  of  the  juveniles  painted, 
the  lady  remarking  that  she  had  for  a  kmg  time  ad- 
mired the  artist's  works.  In  due  course  ojf  time  the 
pictures  were  fimshed  and  sent  home,  ^bey  were 
for  the  editor  and  publisher-in-chief  of  the  paper  that 
had  so  often  embittered  the  artist's  feehngs.  Whea 
the  gentleman  paid  for  the  pictures,  he  took  oooa- 
sion  to  compliment  the  painter  on  his  success,  and 
mention  the  high  position  he  (the  artist)  ooeapied 
in  the  public  eye.  The  artist  was  overeome  with 
astonishment,  and  remarked,  *'  I  am  equally  sur^ 
prised  at  your  compliments  as  I  was  with  the  order 
for  your  pictures,  for  ymtr  journal  has  taken  occa- 
sion, year  after  year,  to  speak  of  my  labors  with  the 
most  unspaiing  abuse."  **  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the 
editor,  with  unafiected  emotion.  **  Why,  the  faet 
is,"  added  he,  laughing,  **I  hire  those  criticisms 
done  every  spring,  and  never  read  them  myselH" 


Suoco  JoNBS  of  North  Carolina— what  has  bs- 


ume  might  be  wiHten  of  his  strange  life.  Among 
the  msny  things  he  ventured  upon  was  writing  the 
history  of  his  native  State.  The  commencement 
of  the  preface  alone  has  reached  us ;  it  ran  this 
wise :  '*  Having  nothing  to  do  one  afternoon,  I  con- 
dndsd  X  would  sit  down  and  write  the  History  of 
North  Carolina."  Many  years  a«o,  at  Washington, 
Skooe  got  into  a  difficulty,  and  the  affair  was  pro- 
posed to  be  settled  by  a  dueL  The  **  meeting"— « 
bloodless  on«»— «ame  off  in  Rhode  Island.  A  while 
•fkerwaid  the  Governor  of  that  little  State  issued 
afoiaidable  |>roclamatk>n,  demanding  Shoco's  body 
on  tcoount  olf  his  breaking  the  peace  of  the  Com- 
SMmwealth.  Shoeo  got  hold  of  the  terrible  docu- 
Msnt,  and,  in  his  reply  to  the  Governor,  made  a 
profound  apology  for  what  he  had  done,  and  prom- 
ised, on  **  his  honor,"  that  the  next  time  he  fought 
a  duel  it  should  be  acmt  Rhode  Island,  and  not 
iait.  

O  KB  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the  late 
excufsion  to  Rock  Island  is  thus  related  by  The 
UHea  TeUgr^-  A  gentleman  in  the  wash-room 
said  to  the  Captain  of  the  boat,  "  Can't  you  give  me 
a  clean  towel.  Captain  ?"  '*  No,"  said  the  Captain, 
«  more  than  fifty  persons  have  used  that  towel  there, 
and  you  are  the  first  one  that's  said  a  word.against 
it ! "  This  reminds  us  of  the  easy-going  chap,  who, 
upon  a  crowded  Western  steamer,  took  up  a  tooth- 
brush, and  deliberately  commenced  **  scrubbing"  his 
grinders.  The  owner  of  the  instrument,  in  great 
indignation,  demanded  what  the  individual  meant 
by  thus  appropriating  his  private  property.  '*  Pri- 
vate !"  said  spooney,  putting  down  the  ivory  and 
bristles — **'Prwate!  why,  stranger,  I  thought  this 
'ere  tooth-«leaaer  belonged  to  the  boat !" 


Da.  NoTT  and  Professor  GUddon  must  turn  their 
attention  to  the  following  *'  skull,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  *'  Poughkeepsie  Press,"  is  still  circulat- 
ing up  and  down  the  earthy  The  characteristics 
are  related  thus:  ''As  a  dusty-looking  'colofed 
child,'  about  40  years  of  sge,  was  passing  under  the 
scaffolding  of  the  building  now  being  erected  on  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Catherine  streets,  a  brick  came 
down,  and  struck  upon  his  head,  and  broke  in  two. 
The  victim  was  stunned  for  a  moment,  but  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to  get  off  the  following,  and 
leave  those  who  had  gathered  around  him  in  a  roar  of 
laughter :  *  I  say,  you  white  man  up  dar,  if  you  don't 
want  yer  brick  broke,  jes  keep  him  off  my  head !' " 


Although  *'  Old  Hickory"  was  a  blunt  man  in 
all  matters  of  business,  and  reached  his  purposes  by 
the  stxaightest  road,  still  he  was  courteous  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  had  a  high  respect  for  the  forms 
of  social  intercourse.  While  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  receptions  of  foreign  Ministers  and  emi- 
nent citixens  were  distinguished  by  his  courtly  eti- 
quette and  noble  bearing.  On  one  occasion,  a  for- 
eign Minister,  "just  arrived,"  had  a  day  and  hour 
appointed  by  Mr.  M'Lane,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  be  presented  to  the  President,  and  misunder- 
standing the  Premier's  French,  and  perfectly  at 
fault  by  the  apparent  simplieity  of  republican  man- 
ners, the  Minister,  at  the  stated  time,  proceeded 
to  the  "  White  House"  alone,  and  rang  the  bell. 

**  Je  suis  venu  voir  Monsieur  le  President  ?"  said 
the  plenipotentiary  to  the  Irish  servant. 

"  What  the  devil  does  that  mean  ?"  muttered  Pat ; 
and  continued,  "  He  says  President  though,  and  I 
'spose  he  wishes  to  see  the  old  Gential." 


Without  further  ceremony  the  gentleman  was 
ushered  into  the  green-room,  where  the  General 
sat  composedly  smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe,  snd  on 
the  instant,  he  commenced  a  ceremonious  harangue 
in  French,  of  which  "■  Old  Hickory"  did  not  under- 
stand one  word. 

"  What  does  the  man  want.  Jemmy  ?"  asked  the 
General,  without  concealing  his  surprise  at  what 
he  witnessed. 

** It's  the  French  that  he's  spaking  in;  and,  with 
your  lave,  I'll  sind  for  the  cook  to  find  out  what 
the  gentleman  wants." 

In  due  time  the  presiding  officer  of  the  kitchen 
arrived;  the  mystery  was  explained;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  cook,  the  servant,  and  the  old 
General,  an  accredited  Minister  from  a  foreign 
Government  was  developed.  Fortunately  at  the 
instant  the  Secretary  came  in,  and  a  ceremonious 
introductk>n  took  place,  and  all  parties  were  soon 
at  ease ;  but  the  matter  never  could  be  afterward 
alluded  to,  without  throwing  the  old  General  into 
a  towering  passion. 

Among  the  curious  records  to  be  found  in  old 
Trinity  church-yard  is  the  following : 

*<  SiimBT  Bisssx.    June  IHb,  1770. 
*'M8de  by  MamtU. 
"  Ha,  Sidney,  Sidney !  I  here  He 
Till  time  is  flowed.*' 

Who  can  decipher  the  above  T  What  did  Si^y 
mean  by  the  passage  "  made  by  himself  7"  WaAe 
**  a  self-made  man,"  or  did  he,  with  commendable 
prudenee,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
arshs,  prepare  a  tomb  for  his  mortal  remains  while 
he  had  life  and  strength  to  attend  to  it  in  person? 
And  mark  when  Sidney  died — not  quite  four  weeks 
before  Trinity  bells  joyfully  announced  to  the  world 
that  America  was  free — ^that  its  people  had  been 
bom  into  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Standing,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  most  moment- 
ous event  in  modem  history,  the  curtain  of  death 
fell  upon  his  manhood ;  yet  he  may,  with  those  who 
prepared  the  great  event,  have  assisted  iK>bly  in  the 
preliminaries  that  led  to  the  oonsummation.  There 
are  strange  lessons  taught  one  in  the  old  church- 
yard—they are  usefiil,  apt,  and  well  calculated  to 
make  us  all  better  and  wiser  men.  A  little  famil- 
iarity with  those  decaying  records,  lets  one  into  the 
primitive  character  of  the  city  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  stone-cutters  were  no  sculptors,  and  epitaphs 
were  affectionate  rather  than  remarkable  for  elo- 
quence, or  neatly-tumed  periods.  "Died  in  his 
British  Mi^esty's  service,"  either  as  sn  officer  or 
subaltern,  seems  to  have  been  a  proud  meokento 
before  the  "  Revolution."  We  notice  that  compar- 
atively but  few  names  occur  whose  representatives 
remain  among  us ;  a  new  race  has  oome  in  with  the 
increase  of  population — and  how  little  the  throng 
cares  for  the  old  weather-beaten  graves  of  the  early 
city,  Yet  to  us  there  is  no  place  that  affords  more 
solemn  gratification  or  useful  refiection  than  their 
midst.  We  therefore  sometimes  step  out  of  the 
living  current  of  Broadway,  and  among  the  time-fur- 
rowed tombs  for  a  moment  forget  the  cares  of  the 
present  in  thinking  of  the  peacefol  dead— remember- 
ing that  they  present  the  same  picture  that  is  soon 
to  be  composed  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  now  so 
thoughtlessly  tread  the  pavements,  and  in  splendid 
equipages  gayly  rattle  through  the  crowded  streets. 
The  vemal  gloom  indicates  repose ;  snd  ten  thou- 
sand living,  beating  hearts  in  our  metropolis  would, 
in  their  sorrow  and  disappoiatiaent,  find  a  sad  i^ess- 


ure,  wouia  mey  witness,  in  oui  t  rinity,  now  p««ce- 
ful  is  soon  to  be  their  own  fuCvre. 

**  I  BKCKOji  I  couldn't  driYe  « tndb  witli]rou  to- 
dsj,  Square,"  said  a  **  ginooins"  speoinen  of  a 
Yankee  peddler,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of  a  mer- 
chant in  Su  Louis. 

**I  reckon  jou  c«lculate  about  rifljbt,  ibr  yon 
cmV/'  was  the  sneering  reply. 

"  Well,  1  guess  you  needn't  git  huily  'beouk  it. 
Now  here's  a  doxen  ginooina  rasor-strops^worth 
two  dollars  and  a  half:  you  may  hare  'em  for  two 
dollars." 

**  I  tell  you  I  doa't  issiil  any  of  your  traps— -so 
you  may  as  well  be  going  along." 

"  Wal,  now  look  here,  Square,  I'll  bet  you  fire 
doUvs,  thai  if  you  make  me  an  oifer  for  them  'eve 
strops,  we'll  have  a  trade  yet !" 

"  Done !"  replied  the  merchant,  placing  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  by-stander.  The  Yankee  depos- 
ited a  like  sum. 

**  Now,"  said  the  merdiaat,  **  I'll  give  you  a  pica- 
yune (sixpence)  for  the  strops." 

'*  They're  your'n !"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  quiet- 
ly pocketed  the  stakes ! 

"  But,"  said  he,  after  a  little  reflection,  and  with 
great  apparent  honesty,  *^  I  calculate  a  joke's  a  joke  ; 
and  if  you  don't  toant  them  strops,  I'll  trade  back." 

The  merchant's  countenance  brightened. 

**  You  are  not  so  bad  a  chap,  after  all,"  said  he. 
"J^re  are  your  strops — give  me  the  money." 

'There  it  is,"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  received 
the  strops  and  passed  over  the  sixpence. 

**  A  trade  is  a  trade ;  and,  now  you  are  wide 
awoke,  the  next  time  you  trade  with  that  'ere  six- 
pence you'll  do  a  little  better  than  to  buy  razor- 
strops." 

And  away  walked  the  peddler  with  his  strops  and 
his  wager,  amidat  the  shouts  of  the  laughing  crowd. 


Tbb  following  Characur  of  th$  RusnanM,  as  giren 
by  a  Turkish  inn-keeper,  wee  published  many  years 
•go  in  a  "  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Consftsntinople." 
There  has  been  no  "  lore  lost"  between  the  two  na- 
tions since  thirty  years  ago  : 

*'  Having  landed  at  Buyukdere,  with  many  of  the 
Snglish,  we  went  to  the  hotel,  a  clean,  comfortable, 
well^filted  house,  with  a  good  cook  and  good  winea. 
It  was  very  laughable  to  hear  the  landlord  execrat- 
ing the  Russians. 

**  *  They  never  spend  a  penny  i  stingy  follows, 
who  would  eat  a  tallow  candle  down  to  the  very 
end,  and  leave  not  a  drop  for  the  waiter !  He  wish- 
ed to  Heaven,'  he  said,  '  that  they  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  English  fleet  an- 
chored above  them.  Then,'  said  he,  *  we  should 
see  the  porter-corks  fly,  the  taUes  swim  with  grog, 
cigar-boxes  burst  their  cedar  sides,  the  cook  roast 
oil  day,  and  1  should  be  happy  in  the  general  scram- 
ble ;  but,  alas !  there  is  no  such  luck  nowadays !' " 

If  one  were  to  judge  kon  the  description,  given 
in  the  English  and  French  reporta  £rom  the  seat  of 
the  present  war  on  the  Danube  and  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  of  the  food  which  is  served  out  to  the 
Russian  troops,  the  Turkish  Boniiace's  picture  is 
not  at  all  over-colored. 


*•  Dm.  Fbamklin,  the  poor  printer's  boy,"  has 
been  cited  a  thousand  times  as  an  instance  of  what 
on  American  boy,  of  good  habiU,  good  oharacter, 
good  principles,  and  sound  intellect,  might  attain  to 
in  a  republican  eountry  like  our  own.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, however,  with  all  iu»  t/mirutf  lived  and  flour- 


isnea  ai  a  penoa  waen  * 

He  has  been  followed,  in  S9  for  as  **  i 
in  the  world"  goes,  by  mmoy  who,  without  kae  ta^ 
ents,  have  yet  been  enabled  to  emulate  hia  **TrfVt. 
in  part  at  least ;  and  here  is  an  instanee,  wthifA 
found  its  way  into  our  private  **  Diawer"  amy 
years  ago.  But  no  matter  how  old.  So^  a  Umam 
can  never  be  untimely : 

**  Thirty  years  ago  a  haiefootad  boy  Aoaieddbnu 
the  Susquehanna  river  on  a  raft,  and  amirwl  aft 
Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  easM  &am  dbs 
North,  and  belonged  to  a  large  fomUy.  He hadatt 
his  worldly  goods  tied  up  in  a  small  j«d-aad-y«lW«v 
cotton  handkerchief.  He  sought,  and  with  a  gottd 
deal  of  difficulty  at  length  ohtsined,  employaart  im 
a  printing-oiEoe,  as  an  apprentice.  From  an  a^ 
prentice,  he  rose  to  be  ajouneyman ;  then  lo  be  « 
reporter  in  the  State  Legialatuie — then  an  editar. 

**  The  barefooted  printer's  boy  had  thus  moAjtd 
his  way  against  obstacles  which  the  poor  only  know. 
But  the  persevering  follower  in  Franklin's  footsteps 
began  now  to  realize  the  fruits  of  his  patient  toA  aosd 
privation.  The  young  aspirant  became  prinleff  to 
the  State,  and  by  frugal  management  was  seon  en- 
abled to  accomplish  the  object  nearest  to  his  hesct 
— the  establishment  of  his  mother  in  a  hosse  abov* 
want — ^in  the  possession  of  every  comfoit  ihal  she 
could  deeire. 

*'  His  brothers  were  his  next  ears  ;  and,  like  Na- 
poleon, he  had  a  strong  arm  with  which  tooid  them— 
an  indomiubU  peraeveranee,  that  nothing  ooold  swe- 
cessfully  obstruct.  In  a  few  years  they,  too,  wilb 
his  sisters,  were  independent  of  the  world.  The 
once  barefooted  printer's  boy  was  in  poasessieii  of 
afliuence,  and  surrounded  by  a  young  and  afl'ection- 
ate  family. 

**  But  he  did  not  stop  heie.  He  was  the  tnud  of 
the  friendless — the  patron  of  merit — the  enoourager 
of  induatry.  He  rose  in  honor  and  in  ofiee ;  satil 
the  poor  barefooted  boy,  who  entered  a  pintiBg* 
office  at  Harrisburg  hungry  and  weary,  laid  dowB 
his  bundle  on  a  pile  of  wet  paper,  and  asked  to  be- 
come a  printer's  apprentice,  was  elected  «  Senator 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"That  man  was  Simon  Ca^bboiCy  of  Peaii* 
sylvaoia." 

This  ia  on  isolated  case,  out  of  soany  similar 
cases  that  may  perhaps  arise  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  But  where,  save  in  our  own  glonoiM  oooa- 
try,  could  these  true  histories  be  written  Y 

Whbn  the  cold  winds  of  NoTember  howl  arouad 
our  coasts,  let  us  who  are  on  the  "  solid  Isnd"  be* 
think  us  of  the  perils  of  those  **  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  ia  ships,  and  occupy  their  buaiaess  in  snaft 
waters."  Here  is  a  native  poet  who  has  had  thsA 
in  mind,  and  who  has  drawn  a  very  virid  pictiise : 

^'Ged  help  the  Msrinsr! 
Over  the  SOS 

Cometh  the  winter  wind* 
Howling  and  free ; 
Like  the  strong  manias 
Loosed  fVom  hla  chain, 
Moving  Bll  terribly  over  the  main ; 
Htnling  the  moontain  wave, 
Writhiog  in  foam. 
Driving  the  mariner 
Lesguss  from  his  home ! 
Lo,  it  breathes  moumAiUy, 
Sobbing  aloud. 

On  bow-sprit  and  mlzen-mast. 
Halyard  uid  shroud. 
Hsrit !  en  the  fbre-stsy, 
Iky 
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"  That  of  amrst  I  made  myieu." 
*'  How  do  you  mean  *  of  course/  landlord  ?*' 
**  Oh,  Sir/'  said  he,  with  an  innocent  and  wag- 
gish looiu  "  surely  every  inn-keeper  makes  his  own 
Champagne — eUt  what  can  become  of  aU  the  goose- 
berrie*  f* 

How  many  who  *'  tarry  long  at  the  wine,^  and 
who  "drink  mixed  wines,"  awaking  after  an  even- 
ing's debauch,  with  aching  heads  and  disordered 
stomachs,  are  the  foolish  victims  of  just  such  un- 
scrupulous poisoners  aa  this  plain-spoken  English 
Boniface ! 

Wi  remember  reading,  when  a  boy,  an  account 
*of  a  rather  ignorant  leader  of  a  choir  in  a  New  En- 
gland meeting-house,  who,  when  the  minister  gave 
out  the  psalm  by  "  interlining,"  as  it  is  called — that 
is,  separating  the  verses  by  two  lines  alternately — 
went  on  singing  after  the  psalm  had  been  concluded, 
the  direction  of  the  clergyman  to  desist,  and  when 
the  direction  was  repeated,  tinging  it  over  again,  un- 
til the  affair  became  so  ludicrous  that  the  whole 
congregation  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  laugh 
which  the  blunder  occasioned !  Here  is  a  fragment 
from  an  English  journal,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
circumstance  to  which  we  have  alluded,  with  a  re- 
gret that  we  can  only  allude  to  it : 

"  A  constable,  who  had  lately  been  inducted  into 
office,  was  in  attendance  on  the  Cburt,  and  was  or- 
dered by  the  Judge  to  '  Call  John  Bell  and  Elisa- 
beth BeU.' 

"  He  immediately  began  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  : 

"  '  John  Bell  and  Elizabeth  BeW— John  Bell  and 
Elizabeth  Bell — John  Bell  and  Elizabeth 
Bell!' 

**  *  One  at  a  time,*  said  the  Judge. 

"  *  One  at  a  time — one  at  a  rime— one  at  a  TIME  !' 
shouted  the  constable. 

•*  *  Now  you  have  done  it !'  exclaimed  the  Judge, 
out  of  all  patience. 

"  '  Now  you've  done  it — now  you've  done  it — now 
TOU'VE  DONE  IT !'  yelled  the  constable. 

"  There  was  no  standing  this.  The  court,  bar, 
and  by-standers  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  to 
the  perfect  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  astonished 
constable." 


room,  a  gentleman  antered  witn  a  mend,  and  'vrtth 
great  difficulty  moved  down  one  of  the  thickly* 
packed  aisles  between  the  seats.  He  had  cooae 
from  a  late  dinner  at  his  hotel,  and  ahhough  not  in- 
tozioated  he  had  the  **  remxntscence**  of  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  his  head,  and  a  faint  reflection  of  it  in  lita 
face. 

Seeing  an  aged  man,  with  white  hair  and  totter* 
ing  steps,  assisted  upon  the  platform,  and  to  a  seat 
beside  Mr.  Webster,  he  addressed  a  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  two  very  lov^lj 
young  ladies,  with, 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Sir,  who  that  venerable  old 
man  is,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  by  the  aide  of 
Mr.  Webster?" 

The  person  addressed  looked  at  his  interlocutor 
for  a  second  or  so,  and  then  made  reply : 

"That,  Sir,  is  General  Washington T 

The  questioner  now  returned  the  previous  gmxe 
of  the  wag  with  interest ;  while  the  young  ladies 
buried  their  faces  in  their  handkerchief  to  smother 
their  laughter. 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,**  said  the  aggrieved  questioner* 
"for  your  very  gentlemanly  courtesy.  You  xnay 
perhaps  want  some  information  from  me  at  some 
time  or  other." 

"  No,  Sir,"  answered  the  wag,  without  moring  a 
muscle,  *•  I  guess  not,  Sir — ^I  guess  not !" 

That  was  the  **  unkindest  cut  of  all !" 


"  I  am  going  to  write  a  work  *  On  Popular  Igno- 
rance,^' said  a  young  physician  to  Dr. ,  the  other 

day. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  sarcastic  Doctor 
— ^;  "for  I  know  no  one  more  competent  to  the 
task!" 

There  are  two  modem  instances  of  keen  "  cuts- 
and-thrusts"  which  rise  to  our  mind  at  this  time 
and  in  this  connection,  which  we  will  jot  down  **  for 
future  reference." 

"How  do  you  do  to-day?"  asked  an  eminent 
American  artist,  now  deceased,  of  a  friend  who  was 
not  remarkable  for  being  any  thing  besides  a  good- 
natured,  but  sometimes  very  tiresome  bore  : 

"  Well,  not  exactly  right.  1  slept  very  indiffer- 
ently last  night ;  bad  dreams,  and  all  that.  Besides, 
I've  got  a  •  cold  id  by  head.'  In  fact,  I'm  not  my- 
««// to-day,  at  all." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  artist,  "  you've  no  reason  to 
complain  of  that ;  for  whoever  else  you  may  be,  you 
are  a  gainer  by  the  change .'" 

The  second  is  on  this  wise  : 

When  the  late  lamented  Daniel  Webster  made 
his  last  address  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  great  saloon  at  Niblo's  was  crowded 
to  very  repletion.    In  this  crowded  state  of  the 


The  subjoined  laughable  instance  of  the  lodicroos 
perfection  of  **  Irish  Flattery^'*  has  been  for  many 
years  preserved  in  our  **  Drawer,"  and  we  are  sure 
the  reader  will  consider  it  worthy  of  a  transfier  to 
another  one  more  public : 

"  Not  very  long  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  undergo 
the  tonsorial  operation  in  Ireland.  I  was  ushered 
into  a  handsome  apartment,  furnished  with  mirrora 
of  all  dimensions.  A  fine  muscular  man,  whoso 
crop  of  hair  and  whiskers  bore  evidence  of  excel- 
lent culture,  presented  me  with  a  chair.  I  sat  down, 
and  he  had  scarcely  drawn  his  comb  through  my 
somewhat  wiry  wig,  ere  he  began  to  remark,  in  a 
fine  rich  brogue,  on  the  quality  of  my  hair : 

" '  Beautiful,  thick,  strong  hair,  this  of  yours,  Sur. 
It'll  wear  well,  I'll  ingage.  Faith,  Sur,  dhere  must 
be  some  good  stuff  inside  to  send  out  such  fruit  as 
dhis.' 

"As  I  conceived  that  there  was  something  equiv- 
ocal about  the  remark,  I  held  my  peace.  But  my 
gentleman  had  now  commenced  operations  in  good 
earnest ;  and,  judging  by  sundry  contortions  of  my 
features  that  the  twitcfaings  of  his  comb  and  scis- 
sors were  not  over-agreeable,  he  was  in  duty  bound 
to  enlist  my  attention  to  something  else. 

"  •  Did  you  iver  study  phrinology,  Sur?' 

"  *  No.' 

*♦ '  Well,  then,  it's  yersilf  dhat  ought,  for  you've  a 
beautiful  hid,  intirely.  Troth,  Sur,  I  never  saw 
such  a  hid  in  me  life.  Whew !  Why,  here  are  all 
dhe  organs  as  large  as  life,  Sur.  Benevolence, 
combativeness,  veneration,  conscientiousness,  lo- 
cality, individuality,  time,  secretivenesa,  and  cau- 
tion, all  of  them  of  a  thundering  size ;  and  marvel- 
ousness,  self-esteem,  philo-progenitivcness,  andde- 
structiveness  well  divilopcd.  Docthur  Spurzhum 
would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  to  see  such  a 
hid.     All  the  divilopments  are  grand,  Sur.' 

"  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  enthusiastic 
sally.  *  If  all  the  developments  are  so  prodigious,' 
I  remarked, '  you  must  allow  that  the  bad  propen- 
sities are  as  prominent  as  the  good  ones.' 

"  <  Och !  by  no  manner  of  manes,  Sur.     Sure  you 


can't  think  I  mint  any  but  the  good  ones.  Didn't  1 
name  all  dhe  good  onea  7  Haren't  I  dhe  hid  before 
me,  with  it's  beautiful  bumps  ?  I  should  think,  Sur, 
yer  hid  must  be  twinty-six  inches  round  from  philo- 
progenitiveness  over  the  two  mpercUiom  ridges.' 

** '  Why,  you  discourse  quite  scientifically.' 

**  *  Sure  it's  mesilf  dhat  ought  to  know  how  to  do 
dhat  same.  Wasn't  I  intinded  to  be  a  surgeon- 
apothecaiy  ?  But  I  could  not  afford  to  go  through 
dhe  forms  for  a  diploma  from  dhe  college.' 

**  *  Oh,  oh !  so  as  you  could  not  qualify  yourself 
for  full  professional  practice,  you  have  taken  to  one 
of  the  minor  branches.  You  are  aware  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  sprung  from  the  College  of  Bar- 
bers T 

*'*  Exactly  so,  Sur.  Faith,  Sur,  you  ought  to 
wear  yer  hair  so — off  yer  forrhid,  Sur.  You've  got 
a  beautiful  forrhid,  Sur.' 

« *  You  are  determined,'  quoth  I,  as  he  finished 
his  Job  by  passing  the  brush  over  my  coat,  *  to  set 
me  on  good  terms  with  myself.' 

"  *  Faith,  Sur,  you  may  take  yer  oath  that  I've 
tould  yer  nothing  but  the  naked  truth.  I'd  scorn 
it,  Sur!'" 


The  following  novel  expedient  for  catching  a 
thief  was  adopted  in  a  provincial  town  in  England 
some  twenty  years  ago  : 

"  A  miller  residing  near  a  place  called  Beverly, 
whose  premises  had  been  entered  for  some  time 
previously  almost  every  night,  and  a  considereble 
quantity  of  grain  abstracted,  hit  upon  a  very  ingen- 
ious expedient  for  the  detection  of  the  offender : 

"The  means  of  ingress  was  by  putting  a  finger 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  which  uplifted  a  latch. 
On  the  night  in  question  the  miller  set  a  large  fox- 
trap,  and  hung  it  inside  the  door,  so  that  the  thief 
would  be  obliged  to  touch  the  spring  in  opening  the 
door. 

"  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  lcf\  it  for  the 
night,  and  on  going  the  following  morning  his  ex- 
pectations were  realized,  by  finding  a  fellow  sus- 
pended from  the  door  by  his  finger !  The  miller, 
after  severely  admonishing  the  thief  for  his  crime, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  sufferings  the  poor 
wretch  had  undergone,  gave  him  the  choice  of  abid- 
ing by  the  law,  or  receiving  a  good  horse-whipping. 

**  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  which  the  miller  administered,  with  the 
full  power  of  a  stalwart  arm.  The  writer,  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  provincial  paper,  who  witnessed 
the  punishment  states,  thai  with  every  lash  the 
culprit's  body  *  crouched  to  the  earth,  and  almost 
doubled  up  with  the  ecstasy  of  pain !' " 


The  subjoined  strikes  us  as  an  excellent  "take- 
off"  of  a  style  of  Art'Criticismf  which  is  a  good  deal 
more  common  than  it  ought  to  be : 

*^  Picture  of  a  PeasarU-Girl  Mtirring  the  Firt."  A 
rare  specimen  of  rural  simplicity.  The  figure  is 
remarkably  graceful,  but  the  poker  is  perhapt  rather 
too  stiff,  A  curvilinear  delineation  from  a  right  line 
toward  the  line  of  beauty  would  have  given  to  this 
useful  kitchen  utensil  a  much  more  picturesque 
effect.  Dominichino,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Michael 
Angelo  would  have  avoided  thitf  defect.  The  chiaro> 
scuro  of  the  tongs,  in  subdued  shadow,  is  a  wonder- 
ful effort  of  art.  The  shovel,  on  the  contrary,  lacks 
depth  and  buoyancy." 


A  PRorxssoR  of  Mathematics  in  one  of  our  col- 
leges, being  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man who  advocated  dueling,  threw  his  adversary 


completely  hort  du  eambdt  by  the  following  acute 
and  characteristic  reply  to  his  question : 

'*  But  what  could  you  do,  Sir,  if  a  man,  for  ex- 
ample, told  you,  to  your  very  face,  *  You  lie  !' " 

"  What  could  IdoF  Why,  I  wouldn't  knock  him 
down,  but  I'd  tell  him  toprws  it!  'Prove  it,  Sir, 
prov§  it,'  rd  say.  If  he  couldnU  prove  it,  he^d  be 
the  liar,  don't  you  see ;  but  if  he  did  prove  that  I 
had  lied,  I  ought  to  pocket  the  affront :  and  there  I 
expect  the  matter  would  end !" 


The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Hon.  Gov- 
emor  Kent,  of  Maine,  our  former  Consul  at  Rio 
Janeiro ;  a  man  of  rare,  quaint  wit,  and  very  sly, 
quiet  huDK>r.  The  reader  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
what  there  is  droll  about  it,  but  it  will  make  him 
laugh  notwithstanding.  It  is  not  unlike  that  droll- 
ery embodied  in  Lamb's  story  of  the  man  who  waa 
carrying  an  English  hare  under  his  arm,  and  waa 
asked,  **  Is  that  your  ottm  hare,  or  a  wig?" 

The  Governor  was  going  on  a  steamboat  from 
Portland  to  Bangor,  and  he  noticed  a  collection  of 
people  on  the  promenade  deck,  gathered  round  a 
tall  man  who  waa  talkiuig  in  a  very  animated  man- 
ner, swinging  his  arms,  and  otherwise  gesticulating 
with  great  violence.  Every  now  and  then  the  lis* 
teners  would  pair  off  from  the  cirele  about  himy 
and  express  the  utmost  apparent  surprise  at  what 
they  had  heard. 

Presently  a  by-stander  came  up  to  Governor  Kent, 
who  was  reading  a  newspaper  at  the  moment,  and 
said: 

"  Governor,  who  is  that  tall  man  a-talking  in  that 
crowd  7  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  it  in  my  life— 
never !  He  says  he  don't  believe  there's  a  heaven, 
nor  he  don't  believe  there's  a  hell,  nor  he  don't  be- 
lieve there's  any  hereafter.  What  m  he  7  He  is  an 
atheist,  isn't  he  7" 

The  Governor  rose  up,  that  he  might  see  him 
more  clearly,  and  replied : 

"Oh,  no — he's  a  Druggist;  he  lives  not  very  far 
from  where  I  live  when  I'm  at  home !" 

The  man  looked  at  the  Governor  for  a  momeni — 
'* smelt"  the  joke,  and  felt  the  queer  pun — burst 
into  a  loud  guffaw,  and  turned  away. 


The  celebrated  preacher  Rowland  Hill,  was  very 
fond  of  mending  old  clocks.  Once  at  a  friend's  house 
he  had  retired,  as  the  company  supposed,  before 
preaching,  to  consider  his  sermon;  but  on  his 
host's  entering  the  room  to  inform  him  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  going  to  the  place  of  worship, 
he  found  him  with  an  old  clock  all  to  pieces  on  tha 
table.    Mr.  Hill  said  to  him : 

"I  have  been  mending  your  clock,  and  I  will 
finish  it  to-morrow." 

He  preached  with  more  than  usual  ease  and  fer- 
vor, and  drew  several  beautiful  images  from  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  his  friend,  to  his  surprise,  had 
found  him  engaged. 

He  rode  a  great  deal,  and  by  exereise  preserved 
vigorous  health.  On  one  occasion,  when  asked  by 
a  medical  friend  what  physician  and  apothecary 
he  employed,  to  be  always  so  well,  he  replied : 

"  My  physician  has  always  been  a  horse,  and  my 
apothecary  an  ass  P* 

There  must  have  been  "  Food  for  RefUetion**  to 
the  congregation  who  were  thus  addressed  by  an 
Irish  clergyman : 

"  Brethren,  next  Friday  is  ray  tithe-day,  and  those 
who  bring  their  tithes,  which  are  due  to  me,  shall 
be  rewarded  with  a  good  dinner,  but  those  who  do 


a  lawyer^*  Utter  /*' 

Old  Edie  Ochihree,  the  **  Gaberlonsie  nwn**  in 
the  *' Antiquary,"  wm  not  a  more  independent 
philosopher  than  his  American  counterpart,  who 
held  the  following  colloquy  with  a  rich  stock-oper- 
ator: 

**  Just  you  take  notice  that  God  has  given  me  a 
soul  and  a  body,  as  good  for  all  the  purposes  of 
thinking,  drinking,  eating,  and  taking  my  pleasure, 
as  he  has  you.  It's  a  free  country,  too,  and  we  are 
on  an  equality.  You  and  I  have  the  same  common 
masters-are  equally  free — lire  equally  easy—are 
both  traTeling  to  the  same  place,  and  both  hare  to 
die  and  be  buried  in  the  end." 

**  You  pretend,  then,  that  there  it  no  difference 
between  tis  7" 

'*  Not  in  the  least,  «  to  eatniiaU,  You  swagger 
and  drink  wine  in  company  of  your  own  choosing ; 
I  drink  a  simple  beer,  which  I  like  better  than  wine, 
in  company  which  I  like  better  than  your  company. 
You  inake  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  perhaps — I 
make  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  maybe.  If  yon  are  con- 
tented, so  am  I.  We'M  equally  happy  at  night. 
Yo«  dress  in  new  clothes— I  am  just  as  happy  in 
old  ones,  and  am  not  afraid  to  «m  them.  If  I  hare 
less  property  than  you,  I  hare  less  to  care  about 
If  fewer  friends,  I  have  less  friendship  to  lose ;  and 
if  I  don*t  make  as  great  a  figure  in  the  world,  I  make 
•s  great  a  ahadow  on  the  pavement  I  am  as  great 
as  you.  Besides,  my  word  for  it,  I  have  fewer  en- 
emies— meet  with  fewer  losses — carry  as  light  a 
heart,  and  sing  as  merry  a  song  as  the  best  of  you." 

^  But,  then,  is  the  contempt  of  the  world  no- 
thing?" 

'*  The  envy  of  the  world  is  as  bad  as  iu  contempt, 
and  worte  too,  I  think.  You  have  the  one,  and  I 
suppose  I  have  a  share  of  the  other.  We  are  match- 
ed there  too.  And  besides,  the  world  deals  in  this 
matter  equally  u^ustly  with  us  both.  You  and  I 
live  by  our  wits  instead  of  living  by  our  industry ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  us,  in  this  particu- 
lar, that  is  worth  mentioning,  is,  that  it  costs  soci- 
ety more  to  maintain  you  than  it  does  me.  I  am 
content  with  a  little ;  you  want  a  great  deal,  and 
are  not  a  bit  happier  when  you  gH  it.  Neither  of 
as  raise  grain  or  potatoes,  or  weave  cloth,  or  manu- 
facture any  thing  useful.  Wo  therefore  add  no- 
thing to  the  common  stock — we  are  only  consum- 
ers -,  and  if  the  world  judged  with  strict  impartial- 
ity, I  think  I  should  be  pronounced  the  cleverest 
fellow  of  the  two  !" 

That  rare  Daguerreotypist  of  Humanity,  the  late 
lamented  "  Georgia  Lawyer"  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  a  **  Vegetable  Man"  which  is  a  perfect  picture  in 
its  kind.  Two  friends  and  brother  lawyers  of  the 
writer  are  traveling  across  the  wide  sandy  region 
that  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Altamaha, 
when  they  are  overtaken  by  a  storm.  They  are  in 
a  sad  plight,  and  ahnost  in  despair,  when  all  at 
once  a  clumsy,  ill-shapen  log  hut,  with  gaping  in- 
terstices, beckons  them  to  ita  welcome  shelter : 

**  A  fire  of  pine,  or  *  light- wood,*  as  it  is  called, 
blazed  in  the  clay  chimney.  In  one  comer  of  the 
fire-place  were  huddled  a  baker*s  dozen  of  *  yellow- 
complected*  children.  A  tall,  gaunt  female,  with 
long  ttnconU>ed  tresses,  or  bunches  of  coarse  red 


the  fire,  and  occupying  the  only  slool  in  th«  kovel, 
sat  the  '  lord  of  the  soil,*  shivering  under  \ht&  tnmii^m 
influence  of  the  teitian  ague. 

**<  Good  morning,  my  friend,*  said  one  of  tb«  wav- 
itors,  who  b  celebrated  for  his  poUteneas  sad  ir*- 
banity. 

" '  'Morning !'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  *  Fine  situation  you  have  here.' 

"  *  Fine  nt^t^-^-tion  ! — ^what  is  it  fine/«r  T* 

** '  Why,  I  should  suppose  jrou  wo«ld  hav«  good 
sport  here  in  hunting.' 

** '  Then  you*d  suppose  a  lie.  You  eaaH  koosK 
*cepting  you  got  something  to  hunt  at,  kin  je  T' 

"  '  No  ;  that's  a  very  clear  case.  I  thought,  korsr- 
ever,  that  so  near  the  river  there  would  be  plenty 
of  deer.  Still,  if  it  is  not  a  good  Auntti^gToazMl,  it 
is  a  good  place  for  raising  cattle.' 

**  Mt  w,  is  it  ?  S'posin*  the  catUe  gets  into  the 
swamp,  and  the  river  rises  onto  *em,  and  the  'taix^ 
fools  don't  get  out  o*  the  Way,  but  get  dtowaded— 
how  yon  gwine  to  raise  'em  then,  eh  ?' 

*' '  That  is  certainly  very  bsd ;  but  there  is  «•# 
comfort  Icfl  to  you.  If  you  have  not  the  richie«t 
soil,  nor  the  best  hunting-ground,  nor  the  greenest 
pasturage,  you  have  what  is  better  than  all — you 
have  healtlu' 

**'I  Aat;^,  eh?  Do  you  see  them  yaller-coaa- 
plected  crittera  in  the  comer  there  7  TkewC*  ^ot 
"  health,"  ain't  they  7  The  old  'omaa  there,  akm*m 
got  it,  am'<  she  7  And  look  at  me,  with  this  cnssed 
ager  shakin'  my  bones  into  a  jelly.  You  call  that 
*' health,"  6o  y%V 

*'  *  Look  here,  my  friend,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  an* 
swer  me  this  question,  and  I  won't  ask  you  another 
one.  If  yon  can't  get  any  thing  to  grow  here,  and 
nothing  to  hunt,  if  all  your  cattle  drown,  snd  your 
family  are  all  the  while  sick,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  do  you  not  up  sticks  and  off?  Why 
do  you  stay  here  V 

'"  OA,  *cau»e  the  light-uood  hnota  are  «o  ^moMxr^ 
handy r 

*'  Now  that  is  what  I  call  a  man  of  the  vegelmbk 
species.  I  can't  tell  whether  a  vegetable  thinks  or 
not ;  but  if  it  docs,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  man's 
idea  of  heaven  was,  that  it  consisted  of  a  large  pine 
barren,  where  the  light-wood  knota  were  *  'masin* 
handy,'  and  where  he  would  shiver  the  whole  day 
with  fcver-and-ague  over  a  large  fire  of  the  aibr«* 
said  light-wood  knots. 

**Tho  storm  was  raging  without;  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents ;  the  red  lightning  darted  its 
forked  tongue  through  the  darkness.  And  hers, 
within,  in  unbroken  silence,  and  almost  motionless, 
sat  the  woman  and  her  children,  as  cold  and  inani- 
mate as  the  stone  itself." 

(This  **  human  vegetable,"  it  should  be  premised, 
is  all  this  while  playing  an  endless  monotonoM 
tune  on  an  old  dirty  violin.) 

"  •  Why  don't  you  slop  that  tiresome  fiddle  7  Why 
don't  you  stop  the  leaks  in  your  house  ?' 

* '  You  wouldn't  have  me  go  out  in  the  rain  to  do 
it,  would  ye  ?'  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  the 
fiddle. 

'*'No;  but  why  don't  you  stop  them  when  k 
cfcw'i  rain  7' 

*' '  Oh,  they  don't  leak  thml  what's  the  mo  7' " 
This  is  a  specimen  of  what  in  Yankee-land  would 
be  termed  a  very  •♦  shiftless  fellow !" 


who,  though  \esa  celebrated,  show  that  poetic  in> 
apiration  is  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  German  Fa- 
therland. Among  these,  are  several  of  the  recent 
champions  of  European  freedom,  whose  fiery  strains 
still  echo  with  the  excitements  of  revolution.  For 
the  most  part,  the  translations  are  executed  with 
spirit  and  fidelity,  preserving  the  metre  of  the  orig- 
inal in  every  instance,  and  usually  reproducing  the 
thought  with  literal  exactness.  A  minute  verbal 
criticism  could  doubtless  discover  many  imperfec- 
tions in  the  version,  but  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
dwell  on  errors  in  a  work  which,  as  a  whole, 
bears  the  marks  of  oonsoientious  care  and  literary 
accomplishment.  The  original  text  is  presented  on 
the  page  opposite  the  translation,  furnishing  an  al- 
most resistless  teAptation  to  the  German  scholar  to 
look  out  for  discrepsncies. 

One  of  Ticknor  and  Fields's  most  interesting  re- 
prints is  Mrs.  NcwTON  Ckosland*s  recent  work, 
entitled  MemtormbU  Women — the  Story  ofthtir  Live*, 
including  biographical  sketches  of  Lady  Russell, 
Madame  D'Arblay  and  Mrs.  PioKzi,  Mary  L.Ware, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  snd  Lady  Fanshawe,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  Lady  Sale.  The  prominent  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  these  "  memorable  women^  are  repro- 
duced from  authentic  sources,  and  placed  in  a  light 
adapted  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  highest  traits 
of  their  character.  Mrs.  Crosland  writes  with  live- 
liness and  charming  simplicity.  Her  narrative  is 
enlivened  with  true  womanly  sympathies,  although 
she  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  false  brilliancy  to 
the  virtues  of  her  favorites.  One  of  the  most  agree- 
able papers  in  the  volume  is  that  devoted  to  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay  and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  Apart  from  its 
happy  sketches  of  character,  it  is  filled  with  illus- 
trations of  the  literary  society  of  that  period,  and 
abounds  with  amusing  anecdote.  The  author  has 
done  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  countrywomen, 
Mrs.  Ware  and  Margaret  Fuller.  8he  cherishes  a 
loving  appreciation  of  the  quiet  disinterestedness 
and  rare  feminine  wisdom  of  the  one,  while  she 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  strong  affections  and  he- 
roic spirit  of  self-sacrifice  of  the  other,  in  admira- 
tion of  herbright  and  sometimes  daxxling  intellectual 
gifts.  The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  **  to  set  before 
the  young  women  of  the  present  day  examples  of 
wives  and  mothers  who  have  done  their  duty  under 
difficulties  and  temptations,"  rather  than  to  **  en- 
courage a  liking  for  individual  and  isolated  in- 
stances" of  exceptional  adventure.  We  think  the 
author  has  successfully  accomplished  her  design, 
and  produced  a  work  equally  excellent  in  its  tend- 
encies and  delightful  in  its  spirit. 

The  Captains  of  the  Roman  Republic,  by  Henry 
William  Herbert.  (Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.)  Commencing  with  Scipio  Afncanus,  and 
closing  with  Julius  Caesar,  this  volume  celebrates 
the  great  Roman  commanders  whose  names  are 
identified  with  military  glory.  Mr.  Herbert  sum- 
marily disposes  of  the  claims  of  the  Camilli,  the 
Curii,  and  the  Decii,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of 
romance  rather  than  of  authentic  history,  and  main- 
tains that  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  was 
the  first  Roman  who  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
eminent  Captain.  The  subjugation  of  Italy  to  the 
arms  of  Rome  was  not  due  to  the  individual  sci- 
ence and  prowess  of  her  generals,  but  to  the  ex- 
traordinary constitution  and  peculiar  organization 
of  her  people.  Prior  to  the  conqueror  of  Zama,  no 
single  man  displayed  such  remarkable  qualities  as 
to  authorize  his  pretensions  to  the  praise  of  decided 
military  genius.  In  every  respect,  Soipio  is  a  prime 


mands  his  warmest  admiration.  From  his  first  to 
his  last  battle,  he  can  not  discover  an  error  of  jttdg- 
ment  or  failure  of  execution.  Even  hut  imperfec- 
tions as  a  man  have  a  strange  fascination.  The 
extraordinary  influence  which  he  possessed  over 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  owing  xa 
a  great  degree  to  his  unusual  dignity  of  deportment, 
his  singular  personal  beauty,  his  brilliant  conrers*- 
tional  talents,  and  his  winning  suavity  of  address. 
Still,  the  author  discusses  the  defects  of  his  hero 
with  great  impartiality,  and,  in  some  points  of  riew, 
presents  a  less  favorable  estimate  of  his  character 
than  that  given  by  Dr.  Arnold.  In  the  composition  of 
this  volume  we  find  numerous  passages  of  uncommoa 
splendor  of  diction,  and  showing  almost  uneqtxaled 
powers  of  scenic  description.  As  a  whole,  howerer, 
we  do  not  think  it  comes  up  to  the  average  standsxd 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  productions.  There  arc  frequent 
instances  of  careless  writing,  occasional  repetitions* 
and  sometimes  a  train  of  thought  is  suggested  rather 
than  developed.  The  volume  is  also  disfigured 
with  numerous  typographical  errors. 

Life*$  Lesgon  is  the  title  of  a  domestic  story, 
abounding  in  natural  sketches  of  character,  and  lie* 
qucnt  pathetic  and  touching  scenes.  The  plot 
shifts  often  to  different  and  distant  localities,  afford- 
ing scope  to  the  writer  for  portraitures  of  a  great 
variety  of  social  phases.  In  some  instances  the 
characters  arc  copied  from  famous  originals,  and  the 
fidelity  of  their  representation  will  be  easily  recog- 
nized. The  volume  is  recommended  by  its  air  oif 
reality,  its  excellent  moral  tone,  and  the  flowing 
ease  of  its  language.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  Artificial  FUh  Breeding, 
edited  by  W.  H.  Fry,  comprises  the  substance  of 
the  reports  on  the  subject  made  to  the  French  Acad* 
emy  and  the  French  Government,  with  particulars 
of  the  discovery  as  pursued  in  England.  The  ar- 
tificial mode  of  multiplying  fish  in  illimitable  num- 
bers, it  appears,  was  found  out  in  Germany  nearly 
a  century  ago,  but  has  been  lost  sight  of  until  re- 
cently, when  it  has  attracted  the  attention  both  of 
practical  and  scientific  men.  An  appropriation  was 
made  for  its  encouragement  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1852,  and  the  result  has  been  of  a  quite 
satisfactory  nature.  In  the  first  six  months  of  its 
operation  the  superintendents  of  the  establishment 
had  artificially  fecundated  3,302,000  eggs,  and  pro- 
duced 1,683,200  living  fish,  of  which  600,000  were 
trout  and  salmon.  The  present  volume  sets  forth 
all  the  details  of  this  curious  discovery,  and  ex- 
plains the  methods  by  which,  **at  little  care  and 
little  cost,  barren  or  impoverished  streams  may  be 
stocked  to  an  unlimited  extent  with  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  breeds  of  fish,  from  eggs  artificially 
procured,  impregnated,  and  hatched."  (Published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

T%e  Virginia  Comedians,  edited  from  the  MSS. 
of  C.  Effinqham,  Esq.  (published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.),  betrays  the  pen  of  a  gifted  writer  who  has 
already  laid  his  native  State  under  obligations  by 
his  life-like  illustrations  of  her  history,  in  the  garb 
of  attractive  fictions.  The  volumes  before  us  por- 
tray the  state  of  society  in  Virginia  during  the  pe- 
riod immediately  prior  to  the  Revolution — the  char- 
acters of  the  plot  arc  entirely  taken  from  authentic 
tradition — and  are  made  to  contribute  to  a  piquant 
and  often  highly-amusing  story.  Entirely  at  home 
among  the  scenes  which  he  describes — glowing  with 
a  filial  affection  towards  Old  Virginia — combining 
the  tastes  of  an  antiquary  with  the  temper  of  a  hu- 
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eues  oi  cnaraoier — ue  auioor  na«  wrougai  up  me 
m«tetial8  at  his  command  into  a  narrative  no  lesa 
remarkable  for  its  vi|j^r  of  description  than  its  dra- 
matic effect.  With  his  former  productions — which 
have  found  such  a  foroiable  reception  from  the  pub- 
lic— ^this  story  fills  a  peculiar  place  in  our  native 
literature,  and  legitimates  the  claim  of  its  anony- 
mous writer  to  original  talent. 

Bird§  of  the  BiMe,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hakbauoh. 
(Published  by  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.)  In  this 
elegantly  illustrated  volume  we  have  one  of  the 
earliest  gift-books  of  the  season,  and  one  well- 
adapted  to  the  gratification  of  the  religious  circle. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  animated  descriptions  of 
the  various  birds  alluded  to  in  Sacred  Writ,  with 
selections  of  poetry  appropriate  to  the  respective 
subjects.  The  engravings  which  accompany  the 
letter-press  are  in  a  high  style  of  excellence ;  and, 
together  with  the  beautiful  typography  of  the  vol- 
ume, make  it  a  tasteful  ornament  for  the  drawing- 
room  table,  aa  well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library. 

E.  H.  Butler  and  Co.  have  issued  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Professor  Hart's  Female  Proae 
Writere  of  America^  containing  brief  sketches  of 
their  biography,  and  selections  from  their  works. 
The  volume  is  brought  out  in  a  stylo  of  sumptuous 
beauty,  and  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  several 
of  the  celebrated  women  whose  writings  from  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents.  In  his  biographical  notices, 
Professor  Hart  has,  perhaps,  erred  by  an  excessive 
brevity ;  but  he  is  uniformly  kind  and  gallant  to  his 
fair  subjects — preserving  as  great  a  degree  of  im- 
partiality as  could  be  expected  of  frail  mortals 
where  living  characters  are  the  theme.  The  speci- 
mens which  he  has  given  of  their  writings  are  fa- 
vorable Co  the  character  of  female  literature  in  this 
country.  They  present  a  singular  variety  of  taste 
and  talent,  and  certainly  can  not  in  every  instance 
claim  the  highest  rank ;  but  they  all  show  an  admir- 
able cultivation,  great  purity  of  sentiment,  rare  fa- 
cility and  gracefulness  of  expression,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  marks  of  original  and  vigorous  thought. 
They  do  not  appear  ^o  imitate  any  foreign  model ; 
nor  are  there  often  any  traces  of  imitating  one  an- 
other. Most  of  the  pieces  are  marked  by  a  certain 
air  of  spontaneity — showing  that  they  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a  genuine  inward  impulse,  rather  than  in  any 
compulsion  of  circumstances.  Doubtless  the  influ- 
ence of  our  free  institutions  is  friendly  to  the  devel- 
opment and  exercise  of  womanly  genius.  The 
universal  spread  of  education  calls  out  intellectual 
force  wherever  it  exists  ;  while  the  prevailing  equal- 
ity of  social  position  gives  ample  scope  for  its  un- 
fettered action.  Hence,  though  perhaps  no  Ameri- 
can authoress  has  attained  the  eminence  of  a  Dc 
Stalll,  a  Somerville,  a  Browning,  the  catalogue  of 
female  writers  in  this  country  presents  a  variety 
and  uniform  excellence  of  which  no  other  literature 
can  boast. 

Ida  Norman  (published  by  Sheldon,  Lamport,  and 
Blakeman),  is  the  title  of  an  original  novel  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Puelps,  depicting  the  varied  fortunes  of 
a  heroine,  from  the  days  of  school-girl  prosperity, 
through  numerous  reverses  and  trials,  to  a  happy 
denouement.  The  plot  is  a  hackneyed  one,  and  is  in- 
cumbered with  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  incidents, 
but  it  conveys  a  wholesome  moral,  and  is  developed 
with  considerable  ability. 

Spenser  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  by  JoHN  S.  Hart, 
LL.D.  (Published  by  Hayes  and  Zell.)  The  de- 
4igii  of  this  volumf'  in  to  opi^n  the  Utfasuiea  of 


cipenser,  lor  xne  enjoyment  oi  our  exciiea  ana  ousy 
age.  With  a  profound  and  tender  admiration  for 
the  great  allegorical  bard,  the  editor  would  foin 
make  his  glorious  and  ennobling  ideas  fifimiliar  to 
the  appreciation  of  men  and  women  among  his 
contemporaries.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  he  has 
presented  the  thoughts  of  the  poet,  partly  in  prose, 
in  the  lan^age  of  the  editor,  and  partly  by  extracts, 
in  the  language  of  the  author,  with  the  spelling  in 
some  degree  modemixed.  Although  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  subtle  and  delicate  conceptions  of 
Spenser  will  gain  any  sudden  accession  of  popular- 
ity by  this  effort  of  an  admirer,  we  none  the  less 
welcome  it  as  a  devout  homage  to  poetical  genius, 
betraying  a  sincere  sympathy  with  the  highest  spir- 
itual beauty,  and  an  enviable  skill  in  its  illustra- 
tion. 

Later  Yeara  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  the  au- 
thorof  "  The  Old  House  by  the  River."  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  sweetness  and  pathos  of 
sentiment,  the  same  picturesqueness  and  vigor  of 
description,  and  the  same  graceful  flow  of  diction, 
which  have  won  such  a  flattering  welcome  to  the 
former  productions  of  the  author.  He  has  made  his 
place  good  among  our  most  natural  and  forcible 
writers  on  rural  scenes,  and  the  present  work  will 
enhance  his  enviable  reputation.  Though  selecting 
prose  as  his  medium  for  expression,  he  has  the  eye 
and  the  heart  of  a  poet,  and  his  words  will  always 
find  an  echo  among  readers  of  a  poerical  tempera- 
ment.   (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament^  by  RlCHARD 
Chenbyix  Trench.  (Published  by  Redfield.) 
This  volume,  by  one  of  the  moat  acute  and  ingen- 
ious word-critics,  occupies  a  place  which  has  hith- 
erto been  left  almost  entirely  vacant  in  sacred  phi- 
lology. Without  claiming  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
it  discusses  several  of  the  most  important  synonyms 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  points  out  their  analo- 
gies and  differences  with  sagacity  and  force.  The 
volume  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  apparatus 
of  the  Biblical  student. 

Empirical  Peychology;  or,  the  Human  Mind  as 
Given  in  Conscunumeeg,  by  Laurens  P.  Hickok, 
D.D.  (Published  by  G.  y^  Van  De  Bogert.)  The 
former  work  of  the  author  on  Rational  Psychology 
has  established  his  reputation  as  a  profound  and 
sharp-sighted  metaphysician.  In  some  sense,  the 
present  volume  may  be  regarded  as  n  sequel  to  that 
important  production.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
primary,  alMolute  conditions  of  all  intelligence,  in 
its  subjective  idea  and  its  objective  law,  it  deals 
only  with  the  facts  of  experience  as  brought  to  light 
in  the  common  consciousness  of  humanity.  It 
makes  no  claims  to  the  prerogatives  of  an  exact 
science,  and  prefera  to  be  deemed  less  a  psychology, 
than  a  description  of  the  human  mind.  Still,  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  group  and  harmonize  the 
facts  with  which  he  deals  in  an  integral  unity ;  and, 
in  this  point  of  view,  demands  for  his  system  an 
equal  place  in  science,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  held 
b}'  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany.  His  work  is 
intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  meta- 
physics in  more  advanced  stages  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  is  written  in  a  manner  to  be  compre- 
hended by  intelligent  students,  with  an  ordinary 
gift  of  introspection,  enabling  them  to  fall  back  on 
the  actual  data  of  consciousness  on  which  the  whole 
method  of  the  author  is  founded.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  the  volume  is  its  clear  recognition  of  the 
world  of  consciousness,  irrespective  of  the  sphere 
nf  ii  Ti'iitny*!  ctLi«erva,lion.     Ii  prestnts  the  ifiterit'f 


the  novice  in  psychological  inquiries;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  lucid  expression  is  given  to  definite 
conceptions.  Several  of  the  topics  treated  of  are 
sat^ctcd  to  a  vigorous  and  powerful  analysis^  and 
the  results  set  forth  in  the  transparent  mediom  of 
i4>t  and  original  illustrations.  In  the  devotion  to 
material  studies  and  pursuits — ^which  is  just  now 
so  much  the  order  of  the  day — the  rare  nftrits  of  this 
treatise  may  perhaps  fail  of  due  appreciation ;  but 
no  competent  judge  can  give  it  a  thorough  examin- 
ation, without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  ex- 
ceeding value  of  its  instructions,  and  the  cmcommon 
didactic  accomplishments  of  its  author. 

A  new  volume  of  PoemM,  by  Thomas  Wiluam 
Pabsons  (published  by  Tidknor  and  Fields),  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  productions  of  the  month, 
on  account  of  the  severe  classical  form  of  its  com- 
position, and  its  utter  freedom  from  the  roelo-dra- 
matic  vagaries  which  have  been  so  absurdly  affected 
by  many  popular  modem  poets.  It  is  strongly 
marked  by  terseness  of  language  and  energy  of 
thought.  The  prevailing  severity  of  its  tone  is  hap- 
pily relieved  by  specimens  of  brilliant  humor,  and 
occasional  passages  of  patheUe  tenderness.  With 
none  of  the  transient  glare  which  allures  a  sWtom 
of  superficial  readers,  the  strong,  sinewy  qualities 
of  this  poetry  are  a  pledge  of  the  permanent  esteem 
in  which  it  will  be  held  by  the  lovers  of  healthy  and 
masculine  literature. 

The  lAfe  and  BpUtltt  of  the  AjMsile  Paul,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  CoNYBBARE  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  How- 
son,  is  issued  by  Charles  Schbner,  in  two  large 
octavo  volumes,  and  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by 
the  religious  public  in  general,  no  less  than  by  the- 
ological students,  as  an  acquisition  of  almost  ines- 
timable value.  The  high  reputation  of  this  work  in 
Great  Britain  makes  any  comment  on  its  merits  su- 
perfluous, and  we  need  only  announce  to  our  readers 
the  appearance  of  apublication  illustrative  of  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  they  may 
be  sure  of  not  experiencing  any  disappointment. 

JenueUemandits  Vicinity ,  by  W.H.Odbnheimer 
(published  by  E.  H.  Butler  and  Co.,  Philadelphia), 
is  an  elegant  Christmas,o(rcring,  composed  of  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  delivered  in  St.  Peter*8  Church 
during  Passion  Week,  and  illustrating  the  most 
important  scenes  and  localities  of  the  Holy  City. 
They  combine  description,  instruction,  and  religious 
counsels  in  an  impressive  manner,  and  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  awaken  pious  associations  with  the 
interesting  places  which  they  portray.  In  point  of 
t3rpographical  execution  and  pictorial  embellish- 
ment, the  volume  will  bpar  comparison  with  the 
most  beautiful  editions  of  a  similar  character,  and 
can  not  fail  to  gratify  a  refined  taste. 

Memoirt  of  Celebrated  Character*,  by  Alphonsb 
DE  Lamartinb.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) Among  the  celebrated  characters  of  whom 
sketches  are  given  in  these  volumes,  arc  Nelson, 
Hcloise,  Columbus,  Palissy  the  Potter,  Cicero, 
Homer,  Joan  of  Arc,  Fenolon,  and  others  of  no  less 
wide  a  diversity  of  position,  fortunes,  and  age.  They 
appear  to  have  been  culled,  without  any  very  obvi- 
ous principle  of  selection,  from  the  universal  mass 
of  biographical  records ;  but.  in  every  instance,  they 
furnish  apt  materials  to  the  author's  plastic  imag- 
ination, and  prolific  pen.  What  a  versatility  of 
taste  and  talent,  to  be  sure,  does  he  exhibit !  How 
quickly  is  he  kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  every 
form  of  beauty  !  What  glowing  sympathies  with  all 
that  is  noble  in  character,  lofty  in  genius,  or  heroic 


his  favorites,  ax»d  to  tiirow  atoo  scnbiv  hue  simmd 
the  lives  of  those  whose  base  mod  mlgar  qoslkies 
eall  forth  his  detestmtion.  He  most  be  re«4  with 
the  allowance  that  is  ahrays  doe  to  the  stateaicsite 
of  excitable  and  impassioned  writeii.  The  silTcr 
vail  of  ideality,  which  he  casts  arouid  his  figures, 
may  blind  the  eye  of  the  spectator  to  their  true 
foaturcs.  Bnt  the  tinge  of  romance,  in  whidt  he 
delights,  gives  a  charm  to  his  pages  as  assthetic 
compositions.  We  linger  over  his  radiant  ptetores 
with  such  fond  admiration,  that  we  do  not  care  to 
scrutinise  their  fidelity  with  too  enrious  sa  eye. 
The  volumes  now  published  exhibit  the  chaiactcr- 
istio  traits  of  their  author  in  strong  relief.  A  seriea 
of  Tivid  poTtraittirea,  they  exercise  a  resistless  speil 
over  the  behdder,  who  is  satiated  with  their  en- 
chantments, and  is  not  tempted  to  question  &eir 
truthfblmess. 

An  Addrets  hefort  th9  LoninHh  Hwtieviimral  So- 
detyt  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Bbll,  is  an  eloquent  and  finished 
performance,  descanting  on  the  attractions  of  flowers 
and  firuits  with  the  taste  of  an  amateur  and  the 
knowledge  of  a  scientific  botanist.  Such  discourses 
are  among  the  few  productions  of  the  day  which  re> 
mind  us  of  the  glow  and  freshness  of  the  Gardeu  of 
Eden. 

Serynant  far  the  People,  by  T.  H.  Stocktok. 
The  modest  announcement  of  this  volume  will 
hardly  prepare  the  reader,  accustomed  to  soUAdin^ 
book-titles,  to*  appreciate  the  extraordinary  merit 
which  its  pages  contain.  Its  author  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  pulpit  orators. 
All  his  life  a  severe  sufferer  from  ill-health,  he  has 
had  but  limited  opportunities  of  filling  that  space  be- 
fore the  public  eye  which  his  powers  qualified  him 
to  occupy.  The  present  work  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  an  indication  of  the  richly- 
cultivated  mind  which  it  represents,  but  it  will  be 
cordially  welcomed  as  a  most  interesting  and  elo- 
quent contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  pulpit. 
Sound  in  doctrine — able  in  exposition— fruitfol  in 
suggestive  hints — picturesque  in  style,  whenever 
the  topic  in  hand  admits — and  with  a  wider  and 
more  tasteful  selection  of  natural  images  thsn  the 
genius  of  the  ministry  gathers  from  landscape  and 
firmament,  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  varied, 
charming,  and  instructive  volumes  ever  offered  to 
the  Christian  intellect  of  any  land.  (Published  by 
English  and  Company,  Pittsburgh.) 


Mr.  B.  J.  LossiNO,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  has 
formed  an  association  with  Mr.  Lviuif  0.  Dba- 
PER,  the  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  series  of 
popular  volumes,  lo  be  illustrated  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  descriptive  of 
the  history  and  biography  of  the  Great  West. 
They  will  embrace  the  lives  of  Boone,  Clark,  8ie- 
ver,  Robertson,  Kenton,  Crawford,  Brady,  Wetxel, 
Lewis,  Shelby,  the  Campbells,  and  other  pioneers 
who  settled  the  Western  Valleys.  They  will  com- 
mence the  preparation  of  the  series,  and  prodnce 
the  volumes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  after  Mr.  Los- 
sing  shall  have  completed  his  elaborate  and  fully 
illustrated  History  of  the  War  of  1812-15,  now  in 
hand,  and  for  which  he  has  obtained  much  raluable 
original  material  from  Mr.  Draper's  Western  Col- 
lection. In  the  mean  while  a  lAfe  ofDaniei  Boom 
will  be  completed  and  issued,  probably  at  the  dose 
of  autumn  or  early  in  tha  ensuing  winter. 
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MIDDLK  LIFK. 


CHILDHOOD. 

TWO  PATHS  IN  LIFE. 
THES  E  contrasted  pictures  far- 
'^  nish  texts  for  a  whole  volume 
of  sermons  upon  human  life  and 
destiny.  The  Child  stands  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  and  he  may 
run  through  in  succession  all  the 
phases  depicted  in  either  series  of 
portraits.  The  essential  elements 
ofeither  course  of  development  lie 
alike  in  those  smooth  features. 
Which  shall  be  actually  realized 
depends  mainly  upon«the  influ- 
ences brought  to  Dear  upon  him 
from  without.  A  few  years  of 
training  in  our  schools  upon  the 
one  hand,  or  in  the  streets  upon 
the  other,  will  make  all  the  diiter- 
ence,  in  the  Youth,  between  the 
characters  that  stand  opposed  to 
each  other  in  these  opposite  pic- 
tures. A  youth  of  study  and  train- 
ing in  a  few  years  moulds  the  line- 
aments of  the  face  into  the  resem- 
blance of  the  first  picture  of  Man- 
hood ;  while,  by  a  law  equally  in- 
evitable, idleness  and  dissipation 
bring  out  all  the  lower  animal  fac- 
ulties, which  reveal  themselves  in 
the  depressed  forehead,  the  hard 
eyebrow,  the  coarse  mouth,  and 
the  thickened  neck  of  the  oppo- 
site oicturc.  The  short-boy,  and 
rowdy,  and  blackleg,  if  he  escapes 
the  state  prison  and  the  gallows, 
passes,  as  he  reaches  the  conflnes 
of  Middle  AoE,  into  the  drunken 
loafer,  sneaking  around  the  grog- 
shop in  the  chance  of  securing  a 
treat  from  some  one  who  knew 
him  in  his  flush  days ;  while  he 
who  has  chosen  the  other  path,  as 
he  passes  the  •'  mid  journey  of 
life,"  and  slowly  descends  the 
slope  toward  Age,  grows  daily 
richer  in  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  around  him  ;  and  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  family  that  gather  about 
his  hearth,  lives  over  again  his 
happy  youth  and  earnest  man- 
hood. What  a  diflTerent  picture  is 
E resented  in  the  fate  of  him  who 
as  chosen  the  retumless  down- 
ward path,  another  and  almost  the 
last  stage  of  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  companion  sketch  of  Aoe. 
The  shadows  deepen  as  he  de- 
scends the  hill  ot  life.  He  has 
been  successively  useless,  a  pest, 
and  a  burden  to  society,  and  when 
he  dies  there  is  not  a  soul  to  wish 
that  his  life  had  been  prolonged* 
Two  lives  like  these  lie  in  possi- 
bility enfolded  within  every  infant 
bom  into  the  world. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal-street,  New  York,  and  dravon  by  Yoigt 
from'  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


FionRc  1.— Phomsnadc  Costumk. 


X  preTailing  styles  for  Cloaks  during  the  past 
wintei — yokes  and  box-plaited  skirts — still  remain 
farorites.  They  are,  howerer,  modified  by  being 
cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  portion  of  the 
skirt  falls  with  great  fullness.  That  which  we  il- 
lustrate this  month  is  quite  unique.  It  is  composed 
of  Napoleon  blue  satin.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  cut  and  great  depth  of  the  cape,  which  occupies 
nearly  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  back.  From  the 
centre,  which  is  left  in  a  decided  point,  arches 
spring  boldly  to  the  sides,  and  from  thence  to  the 
breast ;  the  points  thus  formed  being  terminated  with 
rich  tassels.  The  skirt,  box-plaited  behind  into  a 
concealed  yoke,  is  plain  in  front,  the  arm-holes  be- 
ing corered  with  flaps  ornamented  with  drop  but- 
tons upon  the  rear  sides.  The  whole  garment  is 
elaborately  ornamented  with  needle-work. — In  re- 
gard to  the  materials  for  Cloaks,  cloths  are  most 
extensively  used.  Satins  dispute  the  favor  which 
has  been  hitherto  accorded  to  velvets,  which  they 
seem  to  be  gradually  displacing.  In  richness  and 
elaboration  of  ornament,  cloaks  will  exceed  even 
those  of  last  year.  Every  thing  at  present  seems  to 
indicate  that  furs,  those  especially  of  a  costly  char- 
acter, will  be  a  favorite  trimming. — The  Dbess  is 
of  damask  silk,  of  which  the  richest  fabrics  are  dis- 
played in  profusion.  The  skirt  is  made  in  flounces 
alternately  wide  and  narrow,  of  which  the  number 
is  /eft  to  the  discretion  of  the  wearer. — The  Bonnkt 
is  of  light  blue  satin,  having  a  soft  crown,  and  is 
trimmed  with  marabout  feathers. 

The  Chemisette,  Cap,  and  Sleeve  require  but 
few  words  in  explanation  of  the  illustrations.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  they  are  en  atdte.  Through 
the  fulling  which  borders  the  centre-piece  of  the  cap 
is  passed  a  ribbon,  which  terminates  in  a  three- 
looped  knot.  Similar  noeuds  ornament  each  of  the 
other  pieces  of  lace.    The  sleeve  is  in  like  manner 


FiouRB  3.— Cap. 

enriched  by  a  ribbon  passing  through  the  lace  at  the 
wrist.  The  laces  illustrated  are  Valenciennes,  but 
Maltese,  or  any  other  fabric,  may  be  similarly  fiash- 
ioned. 


Figure  2.~CHE]fi8KTTx 


FiouBB  4.— Slbbyb. 
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